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"  To  he  weak,'*  we  need  not  the 
^eat  archangel*  voice  to  tell  us,  •'  is 
to  be  misera&ie,*'  All  weakness  is  suf* 
fering  and  humiliation,  no  matter  for 
its  mode  or  its  subject.  -Beyond  all 
other  weakness,  therefore,  and  bj 
a  sad  prerogative,  as  more  miserable 
than  what  is  most  miserable  in  all, 
that  capital  weakness  of  man  which 
regards  the  tenure  of  his  enjoyments 
and  his  power  to  protect,  even  for  a 
moment,  the  crown  of  flowers— flow- 
ers, at  the  best,  how  frail  and  few  !~^ 
which  sometimes  settles  upon  his 
baughty  brow.  There  is  no  end, 
there  never  will  be  an  end,  of  the 
lamentations  which  ascend  from  earth 
and  the  rebellious  heart  of  her  chil- 
dren, upon  this  hug^  opprobrium  of 
hnman  pride — the  everlasting  muta- 
bilities of  all  which  man  can  grasp  by 
his  power  or  by  his  aspirations,  the 
fragility  of  all  which  he  inherits,  and 
the  hoUowness  visible  amid  the  very 
raptures  of  enjoyment  to  every  eye 
which  looks  for  a  moment  underneath 
the  draperies  of  the  shadowy  present 
— ^the  hoUowness — the  blank  treach- 
ery of  hoUowness,  upon  which  all  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  life  ultimately 
repose.  This  trite  but  unwearying 
theme,  this  impassioned  common-place 
*of  humanity,  is  the  subject  in  every 
age  of  variation  without  end,  from  the 
Poet,  the  Rhetorician,  the  Fabulist,  the 
Moralist^  the  Divine,  and  the  Philo- 
sopher. AH,  amidst  the  sad  vanity  of 
that  ughs  and  groans^  labour  to  put 
im  record  and  to  establish  this  mono* 
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tonous  complaint,  which  needs  not 
other  record  or  evidence  than  those 
very'sighs  and  g^roans.  What  is  life  ? 
Darlchess  and  formless  vacancy  for  a 
beginning,  or  something  beyond  all 
beginning — then  next  a  dim  lotos  of 
human  consciousness,  finding  itself 
afloat  upon  the  bosom  of  waters  with<* 
out  a  shore — then  a  few  sunny  smiles 
and  many  tears — a  little  love  and  infi- 
nite strife — whisperings  from  paradise 
and  fierce  mockeries  from  the  anarchy 
of  chaos — dust  and  ashes — and  once 
more  darkness  circling  round,  as  if 
from  the  beginning,  and  in  this  way 
rounding  or  making  an  island  of 
our  fantastic  existence,^M€i/  is  hu- 
man life ;  that  the  inevitable  amount 
of  man*s  laughter  and  his  tears— of 
what  he  suffers  and  he  does^of  his 
motions  this  way  and  that  way — to 
the  right  or  to  the  left — ^backwards  or 
forwards — of  all  his  seeming  realities 
and  all  his  absolute  negations  —  his 
shadowy  pomps  and  his  pompous  sha« 
dows — of  whatsoever  he  thinks,  finds^ 
makes  or  mars,  creates  or  animates, 
loves,  hates,  or  in  dread  hope  antici- 
pates ; — so  it  is,  so  it  has  been,  so  it 
will  be,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Yet  in  jthe  lowest  deep  there  still 
yawns  a  lower  deep  ;  and  in  the  vast 
halls  of  man*s  fraU^  there  are  sepa- 
rate and  more  gloomy  chambers  of 
a  frailty  more  exquisite  and  consum- 
mate. We  account  it  frail^  that 
threescore  years  and  ten  make  the 
upshot  of  man's  pleasurable  existence, 
and  that,  far  before  that  time  is  reach* 
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ed,  his  beauty  and  his  power  have 
fallen  among  weeds  and  forgetfulness. 
But  there  is  a  frailty,  by  comparison 
with  which  this  ordinary  flux  of  the 
human  race  seems  to  have  a  vast  dura- 
tion. Cases  there  are,  and  those  not 
rare,  in  which  a  single  week — a  day— ^ 
an  hour  sweeps  away  all  vestiges  and 
landmarks  of  a  memorable  felicity ;  in 
which  the  ruin  travels  faster  than  the 
flying  showers  upon  the  mountain* 
Bide,  faster  **  than  a  musician  scatters 
sounds  ;*'  in  which  "  it  was*'  and  "  it 
is  not"  are  words  of  the  selfsame 
tongue,  in  the  selfsame  minute;  in 
which  the  sun  that  at  noon  beheld  all 
sound  and  prosperous,  long  before  its 
setting  hour  looks  out  upon  a  total 
wreck,  and  sometimes  upon  the  total 
abolition  of  any  fugitive  memorial 
that  there  ever  had  been  a  vessel  to 
be  wrecked^  or  a  wreck  to  be  oblite- 
rated. 

These  cases,  though  here  spoken  of 
rhetorically,  are  of  daily  occurrence^ 
and,  though  they  may  seem  few  by 
oomparison  with  the  infinite  millions 
of  the  species,  they  are  many  indeed, 
if  they  be  reckoned  absolutely  for 
themselves ;  and  throughout  the  limits 
of  a  whole  nation,  not  a  day  passes 
over  us  but  many  families  are  robbed 
of  their  heads,  or  even  swallowed  up 
in  ruin  themselves,  or  their  course 
turned  out  of  the  sunny  beams  into 
a  dark  wilderness.  Shipwrecks  and 
nightly  conflagrations  are  sometimes, 
and  especially  among  some  nations, 
wholesale  calamities  ;  battles  yet  more 
so ;  earthquakes,  the  famine,  the  pes- 
tilence>  though  rarer,  are  visitations 
yet  wider  in  their  desolation.  Sick- 
ness  aind  commercial  ill-luck,  if  nar- 
rower, are  more  frequent  scoui^es. 
And  most  of  all,  or  with  most  darkness 
In  iu  train,  comes  the  sickness  of  the 
brain — lunacv — which,  visiting  nearly 
one  thousand  in  every  million,  must, 
in  every  populous  nation,  ms^e  many 
ruins  in  each  particular  day.  «  Ba- 
bylon in  ruins,"  says  a  great  author, 
<<  is  not  so  sad  a  sight  as  a  human 
soul  overthrown  by  lunacy.'*  But 
there  is  a  sadder  even  than  tAat,^ihe 
sight  of  a  family-ruin  wrought  by 
crime  is  even  more  appalling.  For- 
fery,  breaches  of  trust,  embezzlement, 
of  private  or  public  fhnds-*-(a  crime 
«adly  on  the  increase  since  the  exant. 
pie  of  Fauntleroy,  and  the  suggestion 


of  its  great  feasibility  first  made  by 
hiB»>-*>these  enormities  followed,  too 


[Jan. 
often,  and  countersigned  for  their  final 
result  to  the  future  happiness  of  fami- 
lies, by  the  appalling  catastrophe  of 
suicide,  must  naturally,  in  every  weal- 
thy nation,  or  wherever  property  and 
the  modes  of  property  are  much  deve- 
loped, constitute  the  vast  majority  of 
idl  ttiat  come  under  the  review  of 
public  justice.  Any  of  these  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  shipwreck  of  all  peace 
and.  comfort  for  a  Ikmily ;  and  often, 
indeed,  it  happens  that  the  desolation 
is  accomplished  within  the  course  of 
one  revolving  sim ;  often  the  whole 
dire  catastrophe,  together  with  its  to- 
tal consequences,  is  both  accomplished 
and  made  known  to  those  whom  it 
chiefly  concerns  within  one  and  the 
same  hour.  The  mighty  Juggernaut 
of  social  life,  moving  onwards  with 
its  everlasting  thunders,  pauses  not 
for  a  moment  to  spare — to  pity — to 
look  aside,  but  rushes  forward  for 
ever,  impassive  as  the  marble  in  the 
quarry — caring  not  (or  whom  it  de- 
stroys, for  the  how  many,  or  for  tho 
results,  direct  and  indirect,  whether 
many  or  few.  The  increasing  graiu> 
deur  and  magnitude  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, the  more  it  multiplies  and  ex» 
tends  its  victims,  the  more  it  conceals 
them  ;  and  for  the  very  same  reason  : 
just  as  in  the  Roman  amphitheatres, 
when  they  grew  to  the  magnitude  of 
mighty  cities  (in  some  instanoes  ac- 
commodating 400,000  spectators,  in 
many  a  fifth  part  of  that  amount), 
birth|  and  deaths  became  ordinary 
events,  which,  in  a  small  modem 
theatre,  are  rare  and  memorable  ;  and 
exactly  as  these  prodigious  accidents 
multiplied,  pari  peissu,  they  were  dis- 
regarded and  easily  concealed:  for 
curiosity  was  no  longer  excited  ;  the 
sensation  attached  to  them  was  little 
or  none. 

From  these  terrific  tragedies,  which, 
like  monsoons  or  tornadoes,  accom* 
plish  the  work'of  years  in  an  hour, 
not^  merely  an  impressive  lesson  is 
derived,  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  warn* 
ing,  but  also  (and  this  is  of  universal 
application)  some  consolation.  What* 
ever  may  have  been  the  misfortunes 
or  the  sorrows  of  a  man's  life,  he  is 
still  privileged  to  regard  himself  and ' 
his  mends  as  amongst  the  fortunate 
by  comparison,  in  so  far  as  he  has 
escaped  these  wholesale  storms,  either 
as  an  actor  in  producing  them,  or  a 


contributor  to  thehr  violence — or  even 
Biore  innocently  (though  ofteBtimet 
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[>t  less  mlBerably) — as  a  participator 
in  the  instant  ruin,  or  in  tne  long  ar* 
rears  of  suffering  which  they  enUil. 

The  following  story  falls  within 
the  class  of  hasty  tragedies,  and  sud- 
den desolations  here  described.  The 
reader  is  assured  that  every  incident 
is  strictly  true :  nothing,  in  that  re- 
spect, has  been  altered  ;  nor,  indeed, 
any  where  except  in  the  conversations, 
of  which,  though  the  results  and  ge- 
neral outline  are  known,  the  separate 
details  have  necessarily  been  lost  un- 
der the  agitating  circumstances  which 
produced  them.  It  has  been  judged 
right  and  delicate  to  conceal  the  name 
of  the  great  city,  and  therefore  of 
the  nation  in  which  these  events  oc- 
curred, chiefly  out  of  consideration 
for  the  descendants  of  one  person  con- 
cerned in  the  narrative :  otherwise, 
it  might  not  have  been  reqtdsite :  for 
it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  every 
person  directly  a  party  to  the  case  has 
been  long  laid  in  the  grave:  all  of 
them,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
upwards  of  fifty  years. 


It  was  early  spring  in  the  year 
17 —  ;  the  day  was  the  6th  of  April ; 
and  the  weather,  which  had  been  of  a 
wintry  fierceness  for  the  preceding  six 
or  seven  weeks — cold  indeed  beyond 
any  thing  known  for  many  years, 
gloomy  for  ever,  and  broken  by  con- 
tinual storms — was  now  by  a  Swedbh 
transformation  all  at  once  bright — 
g^ial — heavenly.  So  sudden  and  so 
early  a  prolusion  of  summer,  it  was 
generally  feared,  could  not  last.  But 
that  only  made  every  body  the  more 
eager  to  lose  no  hour  of  an  enjoyment 
that  might  prove  so  fleeting.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of 
the  place,  a  population  among  the 
most  numerous  in  Christendom,  had 
been  composed  of  hybemating  animals 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  balmy  sun- 
shine from  their  long  winter's  torpor. 
Through  every  hour  of  the  golden 
morning  the  streets  were  resonant  with 
female  parties  of  young  and  old,  the 
timid  and  the  bold,  nay  even  of  the 
most  delicate  valetudinarians,  now  first 
tempted  to  lay  aside  their  wintry 
clotning  together  with  their  firesiite 
habits,  whilst  the  whole  rural  environs 
of  our  vast  city,  the  woodlands,  and 
the  intemunable  meadows  be^an  daily 
to  re-echo  the  glad  voices  of  the  young 
and  jovial  awaking  once  again^  like 


the  birds  and  the  flowors,  and  milvMw 
sal  nature,  to  the  luxtvious  happiness 
of  this  most  delightful  season. 

Happiness  do  I  say  ?  Yes,  happi- 
ness;  happiness  to  me  above  all 
others.  For  I  also  in  those  days  was 
among  the  young  and  the  gay }  I  was 
healthy ;  I  was  strong ;  I  was  pro- 
sperous in  a  worldly  sense !  I  owed 
no  man  a  shilling ;  feared  no  man*8 
face ;  shunned  no  man's  presence.  I 
held  a  respectable  station  in  society ) 
I  was  myself,  let  me  venture  to  say  it,  ^ 
respected  generally  for  my  personal 
qualities,  apart  from  any  advantages 
I  might  draw  from  fortune  or  inheri- 
tance ;  I  had  reason  to  think  myself 
popular  amongst  the  very  slender 
circle  of  my  acquaintance ;  andfinallyt 
which  perhaps  was  the  crowning  grace 
to  all  these  elements  of  happiness,  I 
suffered  not  from  the  presence  of 
ennui ;  nor  over  feared  to  suffer :  for 
my  temperament  was  constitutionally 
ardent ;  I  had  a  powerful  animal  sen* 
sibility ;  and  I  knew  the  one  great 
secret  for  maintaining  its  equipoise, 
viz.  by  powerful  daily  exercise  \  and 
thus  I  lived  in  the  light  and  presence, 
or  (if  I  should  not  be  suspected  of 
seeking  rhetorical  expressions,  I  would 
say)— in  one  eternal  solstice,  of  un« 
clouded  hope. 

These,  you  will  say,  were  blessings } 
these  were  golden  elements  of  felicity* 
They  were  so  ;  and  yet,  with  th© 
single  exception  of  my  healthy  frame 
and  firm  animal  organization,  I  feel 
that  I  have  mentioned  hitherto  nothing 
but  what  by  comparison  might  be 
thought  of  a  vulgar  quality.  AU  the 
other  advantages  that  I  have  enumerat- 
ed, had  they  been  yet  wanting,  might 
have  been  acquired;  had  they  been 
forfeited,  might  have  been  reconquered; 
had  they  been  even  irretrievably  lost, 
might,by  aphflosophiaeffort,  havebcen 
dispensed  with ;  compensations  might 
have  been  found  for  any  of  them, 
many'eonivalents,  or  if  not,  consola- 
tions at  least,  for  their  absence.  But 
now  it  remains  to  speak  of  other  bless* 
higs  too  mighty  to  be  valued,  not 
merely  as  transcending  in  rank  and 
dignity  all  other  constituents  of  hap- 
piness, but  for  a  reason  far  sadder  than 
that — because,  once  lost,  they  were 
incapable  of  restoration,  and  because 
not  to  be  dispensed  with ;  blessings 
in  which  <<  either  we  must  live  or  have 
no  life  :**  lights  to  the  darkness  of  our 
paths  and  to  the  infirmity  of  our  steps 
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•ii.irldch»  once  eltingidsbed)  never 
more  on  this  side  the  gates  of  Paradise 
can  any  man  hope  to  see  re-illumined 
for  himself.  Amongst  these  I  may 
mention  an  intellect^  whether  power- 
ful' or  not  in  itself^  at  any  rate  most 
daborately  cultivated;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  I  had  little  other  business 
before  me  in  this  life  than  to  pursue 
this  lofty  and  delightful  task.  I  may 
add,  as  a  blessing,  not  in  the  same 
positive  sense  as  that  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  because  not  of  a  nature 
to  contribute  so  hourly  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  thoughts,  but  yet  in  this 
sense  equal,  that  the  absence  of  either 
would  have  been  an  equal  affliction,^- 
namely,  a  conscience  void  of  all  offence. 
It  was  little  indeed  that  I,  drawn  by 
no  necessities  of  situation  into  temp- 
tations of  that  nature,  had  done  no 
injury  to  any  man.  That  was  fortu- 
nate; but  I  could  not  much  value 
myself  upon  what  was  so  much  an 
accident  of  my  situation.  Something, 
however,  I  might  pretend  to  beyond 
this  negative  merit;  for  I  had  origi- 
nally a  benign  nature ;  and,  as  I  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  thoughtfulness, 
the  gratitude  which  possessed  me  for 
my  own  exceeding  happiness  led  me 
to  do  that  by  principle  and  system 
which  I  had  already  done  upon  blind 
impulse ;  and  thus  upon  a  double  argu- 
ment I  was  incapable  of  turning  away 
Irom  the  prayer  of  the  afflicted,  what- 
ever had  been  the  sacrifice  to  myself. 
Hardly,  perhaps,  could  it  have  been 
said  in  a  sufficient  sense  at  that  time 
that  I  was  a  religious  man :  yet  un- 
doubtedly I  had  all  the  foundations 
within  me  upon  which  religion  might 
hereafter  have  grown.  My  heart 
overflowed  with  thankfulness  to  Pro- 
vidence :  I  had  a  natural  tone  of  un- 
affected piety  ;  and  thus  far  at  least 
I  might  nave  been  called  a  religious 
man,  that  in  the  simplicity  of  truth 
I  could  have  exclaim^ 

**  O,  Abner,  I  fear  6od,  and  I  fear 
none  betide." 

But  wherefore  seek  to  delay  ascend- 
ing by  a  natural  climax  to  that  final 
consummation  and  perfect  crown  of 
mv  felicity— that  almighty  blessing 
wnich  ratified  their  value  to  all  the 
rest?  Wherefore,  oh!  wherefore  do 
I  shrink  in  miserable  weakness  from 
—  what  ?  Is  it  from  reviving,  from 
calling  up  again  into  fierce  and  insuf- 
ferable light  the  images  and  features 
of  a  long -buried  happiness?    That 


would  be  a  natural  shrinking  and  a 
reasonable  weakness.  But  how  escape 
from  reviving,  whether  I  give  it  utter- 
ance or  not,  that  which  is  for  ever 
vividly  before  me  ?  What  need  to  call 
into  artificial  light  that  which,  whe- 
ther sleeping  or  waking — by  night  or 
by  day — for  eight-and-tbirty  years  has 
seemed  by  its  miserable  splendour  to 
scorch  my  brain  ?  Wherefore  shrink 
from  giving  language,  simple  vocal 
utterance,  to  that  biutlen  of  anguish 
which  by  so  long  an  endurance  has 
lost  no  atom  of  its  weight,  nor  can 
gain  any  most  surely  by  the  loudest 
publication  ?  Need  there  can  be  none, 
after  this,  to  say  that  the  priceless 
blessing,  which  I  have  left  to  the  final 
place  in  this  ascending  review,  was 
the  companion  of  my  life — my  darling 
and  youthful  wife.  Ohl  dovelike 
woman  1  fated  in  an  hour  the  most 
defenceless  to  meet  with  the  ravening 
vulture, — lamb  fallen  amongst  wolves, 
—trembling— fluttering  fawn,  whoso 
path  was  inevitably  to  be  crossed  by 
the  bloody  tiger ; — angel,  whose  most 
innocent  heart  fitted  thee  for  too  early 
a  flight  from  thb  impure  planet ;  if  in- 
deed it  were  a  necessity  that  thou 
shouldst  find  no  rest  for  thy  footing 
except  amidst  thy  native  heavens,  if 
indeed  to  leave  what  was  not  worthy 
of  thee  were  a  destiny  not  to  be  evaded 
—a  summons  not  to  bo  put  bvy—yet 
why,  why,  ^gain  and  again  I  demand 
—why  was  it  also  necessary  that  this 
thy  departure,  so  full  of  wo  to  me, 
should  also  to  thyself  be  heralded  by 
the  pangs  of  martyrdom?  Saintea 
love,  if,  like  the  ancient  children  of  the 
Hebrews,  like  Meshech  and  Abednego, 
thou  wert  called  by  divine  command, 
whilst  yet  almost  a  child,  to  walk,  and 
to  walk  alone,  through  the  fiery  fur« 
nace, — wherefore  then  couldst  not 
thou,  like  that  Meshech  and  that 
Abednego,  walk  unsinged  by  the 
dreadful  torment,  and  come  forth  un- 
harmed ?  Why,  if  the  sacrifice  were 
to  be  total,  was  it  necessary  to  reach  it 
by  so  dire  a  struggle  ?  and  if  the  cup, 
the  bitter  cup,  of  final  separation  from 
those  that  were  the  light  of  thy  eyes 
and  the  pulse  of  thy  heart  might  not 
be  put  aside, — yet  wherefore  was  it 
that  thou  mightst  not  drink  it  up  in 
the  natural  peace  which  belongs  to  a 
sinless  heart  ? 

But  these  are  murmurings,  you  will 
say,  rebellious  murmurings  against  the 
proclamations  of  God.     Not  so:    ( 
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have  long  since  submitted  myself^  re- 
signed myself,  nay  even  reconciled 
myselfi  perhaps,  to  the  great  wreck  of 
my  life,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  will  of 
God,  and  according  to  the  weakness 
of  my  imperfect  nature.  But  my 
wrath  still  rises,  like  a  towering  flame, 
against  all  the  earthly  instruments  of 
this  ruin  ;  I  am  still  at  times  as  unre- 
signed  as  ever  to  this  tragedy,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  the  work  of  human  nui- 
lice.  Vengeance,  as  a  mission  for  me, 
as  a  task  for  my  hands  in  particular, 
is  no  longer  possible;  the  thunder- 
bolts of  retribution  have  been  long 
since  launched  by  other  hands ;  and 
yet  Btill  it  happens  that  at  times  1  do 
— I  must — I  shall  perhaps  to  the  hour 
of  death,  rise  in  maniac  fory,  and  seek, 
in  the  very  impotence  of  vindictive 
madness,  groping  as  it  were  in  blind- 
ness of  heart,  for  that  tiger  from  hell- 
gates  that  tore  away  my  darling  from 
my  heart.  Let  me  pause,  and  inter- 
rupt this  pwiful  stram,  to  say  a  word 
or  two  upon  what  she  was — and  how 
fsLT  worthy  of  a  love  more  honourable 
to  her  (that  was  possible)  and  deeper 
(but  that  was  not  possible)  than  mine. 
When  first  I  saw  her,  she — my  Agpies 
—was  merely  a  child,  not  much  (if 
any  thing)  above  sixteen.  But,  as  in 
perfect  womanhood  she  retained  a 
most  childlike  expression  of  counte- 
nance, so  even  then  in  absolute  child- 
hood she  put  forward  the  blossoms  and 
the  dignity  of  a  woman.  Never  yet 
did  my  eye  light  upon  creature  that 
was  born  of  woman,  nor  could  it  enter 
my  heart  to  conceive  one,  possessing 
a  figure  more  matchless  in  its  propor- 
tions, more  statuesque,  and  more  deli- 
benitely  and  advisedly  to  be  charac- 
terised by  no  adequate  word  but  the 
word  nmgnificerU  (a  word  too  often 
and  lightly  abused).  In  reality, 
speaking  of  women,  1  have  seen  many 
beautiful  fig^es,  but  hardly  one  except 
Agnes  that  could  without  hyperbole 
be  styled  truly  and  memorably  mag- 
nificent. Though  in  the  first  order 
of  tall  women,  yet,  being  full  in  person, 
and  with  a  symmetry  that  was  abso- 
lutely faultless,  she  seemed  to  the 
random  sight  as  little  above  the  ordi- 
nary height.  Possibly  from  the  dig- 
nity of  her  person,  assisted  by  the 
dignity  of  her  movements,  a  stranger 
would  have  been  disposed  to  call  her  at 
a  distance  a  woman  of  commam/iii^  pre- 
sence ;  but  never  after  he  bad  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  behold  her 


face.  Every  thought  of  artifice — of 
practised  efiect— or  of  haughty  pre- 
tension, fled  before  the  chUdlike  in- 
nocence— the  sweet  feminine  timidity 
— and  the  more  than  cherub  loveliness 
of  that  countenance,  which  yet  in  its 
lineaments  was  noble,  whilst  its  ex- 
pression was  purely  gentle  and  confi- 
ding. A  shade  of  pensiveness  there  was 
about  her ;  but  that  was  in  her  man- 
ners, scarcely  ever  in  her  features; 
and  the  exquisite  fairness  of  her*  com- 
plexion, enriched  by  the  very  sweetest 
and  most  delicate  bloom  that  ever  I 
have  beheld,  should  rather  have  allied 
it  to  a  tone  of  cheerfulness.  Looking 
at  this  noble  creature,  as  I  first  looked 
at  her,  when  yet  upon  the  early  thresh- 
old of  womanhood — 

"  With  household  motions  light  and  free, 
And  steps  of  Tirgin  liberty"— 

yon  might  have  supposed  her  some 
Hebe  or  young  Aurora  of  the  dawn. 
When  you  saw  only  her  superb  figure^ 
and  its  promise  of  womanly  develope- 
ment,  with  the  measured  dignity  of 
her  step,  you  might  for  a  moment  have 
fancied  her  some  imperial  Medea  of 
the  Athenian  stage — some  Volumnia 
from  Rome, 

**  Or  ruling  bandit's  wife  amidst  the  Grecian 
isles." 

But  catch  one  glance  from  her  angelic 
countenance — and  then  combining  the 
face  and  the  person,  you  would  have 
dismissed  all  such  fancies,  and  have 
pronounced  her  a  Pandora  or  an  Evoy 
expressly  accomplished  and  held  forth 
by  nature  as  an  exemplary  model  or 
ideal  pattern  for  the  future  fenoLale  sex : 

''  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann'd, 
To  warm,  to  comfort,  to  command : 
And  yet  a  spirit  too,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

To  this  superb  young  woman,  such 
as  I  have  here  sketched  her,  I  sur- 
rendered my  heart  for  ever,  almost 
from  my  first  opportunity  of  seeing 
her:  for  so  natural  and  without  dis- 
guise was  her  character,  and  so  win- 
ning the  simplicity  of  her  manners, 
due  in  part  to  her  own  native  dignity 
of  mind,  and  in  part  to  the  deep  soli- 
tude in  which  she  had  been  reared, 
that  little  penetration  was  required  to 
put  me  in  possession  of  allher  thoughts ; 
and  to  win  her  love,  not  very  much 
more  than  to  let  her  see,  as  see  she 
could  not  avoid,  in  connexion  with 
that  chivaLrous  homage  which  at  itny 
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rate  wai  due  to  ber  sex  and  ber  sexual 
perfeotioosy  a  lo?e  for  benelf  on  my 
partf  wMcb  waa  in  ita  nature  as  exalted 
a  passion  and  as  profoundly  rooted  as 
any  merely  human  a£fection  can  ever 
yet  baTe  been. 

On  tbe  seventeentb  birtbday  of  Ag- 
nes we  were  married.     Oh  I  calendar 
of  everlasting  months— months  that* 
like  the  mighty  riversy  shall  flow  on 
for  eyerj  immortal  as  thou,  Nile»  or 
Danube>  Euphrates,  or  St  Lawrence  1 
and  ye>  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night,  wherefore  do  you  bring  round 
continually  your  sig^as,  and  seasons, 
and  revolving  hours,  that  still  point 
and  barb  the  anguish  of  local  recol- 
lections, telling  me  of  this  and   that 
celestial  morning  that  never  shall  re- 
turn, and  of  too  blessed  expectations, 
travelling  like  yourselves  through  a 
heavenly  zodiac  of  changes,  till  at  once 
and  for  ever  they  sank  into  the  grave  I 
Often  do  1  think  of  seeking  for  some 
quiet  cell  either  in  the  Tropics  or  in 
Arctic  latitudes,  where  the  changes  of 
the  year,  and  the  external  signs  cor- 
responding to  them,  express  themselves 
by  no  features  like  those  in  which  the 
same  seasons  are  invested  under  our 
temperate  climes :  so^that,  if  knowing, 
we  cannot  at  least  feel  the  identity  of 
their  revolutions.     We  were  married, 
I  have  said,   on  the  birthday — the 
seventeenth  birthday — of  Agnes  ;  and 
pretty  nearly  on  her  eighteenth  it  was 
that  she  placed  me  at  the  summit  of 
my  happiness,  whilst  for  herself  she 
thus  completed  the  circle  of  her  rela- 
tions to  this  life*8  duties,  by  presenting 
me  with  a  son.     Of  this  child,  know- 
ing how  wearisome  to  strangers  is  the 
fond  exultation  of  parents,  I  shall  sim- 
ply say,  that  he  inherited  his  mother^s 
beauty ;  the  same  touching  loveliness 
and  innocence  of  expression,  the  same 
chiselled  nose — mouth — and  chin,  the 
same  exquisite  auburn  hair. '  In  many 
other  features,  not  of  person  merely, 
but  also  of  mind  and  manners,  as  they 
gradually  began  to  open  before  me> 
this  child  deepened  my  love  to  him  by 
recalling  the  image  of  his  mother ;  and 
what  other  image  was  there  that  I  so 
much  wished  to  keep  before  me,whether 
waking  or  asleep?  At  the  time  to  which 
I  am  now  coming  but  too  rapidly,  tMs 
child,  still  our  oidy  one,  and  unusuaU 
ly  premature,  was  within  four  months 
of  completing  his  third  year  ;  conse- 
quently Agnes  was  at  that  time  in  her 
twenty-first  year  ;  and  I  may  here 


add,  with  respect  to  myself^  that  I  waa 
in  my  twenty-sixth. 

But,  before  I  come  to  that  period  of 
wo,  let  me  say  one  word  on  the  tem- 
per of  mind  which  so  fluent  and  serene 
a  current  of  prosperity  may  be  thought 
to  have  generated.     Too  common  a 
course  I  know  it  is,  when  the  stream 
of  life  flows  with  absolute  tranquil- 
lity, and  ruffled  by  no  menace  of  a 
breeze — the  azure    overhead    never 
dimmed  by  a  passing  cloud,  that  in 
such  circumstances  the  blood  stag- 
nates :  life,  from  excess  and  plethora 
of  sweets,  becomes  insipid :  the  spirit 
of  action  droops  i  and  it  is  oftentimes 
found  fit  such  seasons  that  slight  an- 
noyances and  molestations,  or  even 
misfortunes  in  a  lower  key,  are  not 
wholly  undesirable,  as  means  of  sti- 
mulating the  lazy  energies,  and  dis- 
turbing a  slumber  which  is,  or  soon 
will  be,  morbid  in  its  character.     I 
have  known  myself  cases  not  a  few, 
where,  by  the  very  nicest  gradations, 
and  by  steps  too  silent  and  insensi* 
ble  for  daily  notice,  the  utmost  har- 
mony and  reciprocal  love  had  shaded 
down  into  fretfulness  and  petulance, 
purely  from  too  easy  a  life,  and  be- 
cause all  nobler  agitations  Uiat  might 
have  ruffled  the  sensations  occasion- 
ally, and  all  distresses  even  on  the 
narrowest  scale  that  might  have  re- 
awakened tlie  solicitudes  of  love,  by 
opening  necessities  for  sympathy — for 
counsel — or  for  mutual  aid,  had  been 
shut  out  by  foresight  too  elaborate,  or 
by  prosperity  too  cloying.      But  all 
this,  had  it  otherwise  been  possible 
with  my  particular  mind,  and  ^t  my 
early  age,  was  utteriy  precluded  by 
one  remarkable  peculiarity  in  my  tem- 
per.    Whether  it  were  that  I  derived 
from  nature  some  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion  of  all  happiness  which  seems  too 
perfect  and  unalloyed — [a  spirit  of 
restless  distrust  which  in  ancient  dmes 
often  led  men  to  throw  valuable  gems 
intoHhe  sea,  in  the  hope  of  thus  pro- 

Sltiating  the  dire  deity  of  misfortune, 
y  voluntarily  breaking  the  fearful 
chain  of  prosperity,  and  led  some  of 
them  to  weep  and  groan  when  the 
gems  thus  sacrificed  were  afterwards 
brought  back  to  their  hands  by  simple 
fishermen,  who  had  recovered  them 
in  the  intestines  of  fishes — a  porten- 
tous omen,  which  was  interpreted  into 
a  sorrowful  indication  that  the  Deity 
thus  answered  the  promtiatory  appeal, 
and  made  solemn  proelamatioQ  taat  he 
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liad  Rjeetad  it]->^wlietlrar,  I  nj,  h 
were  thU  ^iiit  of  jealousy  awaked  in 
me  bj  too  tteady  and  too  profound  a 
feUeitj— or  whether  it  were  that  great 
OTerthrowi  and  calamiliffft  haye  some 
rajsterions  power  to  send  forward  a 
dim  ndi^ring  of  their  adTaneing  foot» 
atepty  ami  really  and  indeed 

*'  That  in  to*<Uy  already  walks  to-mor- 
row ;-— 

or  whether  it  were  partly^  as  I  have 
already  pot  the  case  in  my  first  sup* 
position^  a  natural  instinct  of  distrust^ 
but  irritated  and  enliTcned  by  a  particn* 
lar  shock  of  superstitious  alarm;  which, 
or  whether  any  of  these  causes  it  were 
that  kept  me  apprehensive,  and  on 
die  watch  for  disastrous  change,  I 
will  not  here  undertake  to  determine. 
Too  certain  it  is  that  I  was  so.  I 
•ever  ridded  myself  of  an  over-mas- 
tering and  brooding  sense,  shadowy 
and  vague,  a  dim  abiding  feeling  (that 
•ometimea  was  and  sometioies  was  not 
exalted  into  a  conscious  presentiment) 
of  some  great  calamity  travelling  to* 
wards  me;  not  perhaps  immediately 
impending— peraaps  even  at  a  great 
distance;  but  already — dating  iVom 
some  secret  hour^-alieady  in  motion 
TOon  some  remote  line  of  approach. 
This  iSsdhig  I  could  not  assuage  by 
sharing  it  with  Agnes.  No  motive 
could  be  strong  enough  for  persuad- 
ing me  to  communicate  so  gloomv  a 
thought  with  one  who,  considering 
her  extreme  hMlthincBS,  was  but  too 
remarkaUy  nrone  to  pensive,  if  not 
to  eurruwM  contemplations.  And 
thus  the  oUig^tion  which  I  felt  to  si- 
lence and  reserve,  strengthened  the 
moriiid  impression  I  had  received; 
whilst  the  renurkable  incident  I  have 
adverted  to  served  powerfully  to  rivet 
Ihe  snperstitk>us  chain  which  was 
continually  gathering  round  me.  The 
incident  was  this— and  before  I  repeat 
it,  let  me  pledge  my  word  of  honour, 
that  I  report  to  you  the  bare  fkcts  of 
the  esse,  without  exaggeration,  and  in 
tiie  simplicity  of  truth : — There  was 
at  that  time  resident  in  the  great  city 
which  la  the  scene  of  my  narrative  a 
woman,  fWmi  some  part  of  Hungary, 
who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  looking 
into  futurity.  She  had  made  herself 
known  advantageously  in  several  of 
the  greatest  cities  of  Burope  under 
the  dedgnation  of  the  Hungarian 
Prophetess;  and  very  extraordinary 
■jttstanHe  were  cHed  amongst  the 


highest  circles  of  her  success  in  the 
art  which  she  professed.  80  ample 
were  the  pecuniary  tributes  which 
she  levied  upon  the  hopes  and  the 
fears,  or  the  simple  curiosity  of  the 
aristocracy,  that  she  was  thus  able 
to  display  not  unfVequently  a  disin* 
terestedness  and  a  generosity,  which 
seemed  native  to  her  disposition, 
amongst  the  humbler  classes  of  her 
applicants;  for  she  rejected  no  ad* 
dresses  that  were  made  to  her,  pro« 
vided  only  they  were  not  expressed  in 
levitjr  or  scorn,  but  with  sincerity^ 
and  ra  a  spirit  of  confiding  respect* 
It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
nursery -servant  of  ours  was  waiting 
in  her  anteroom  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  her  turn  in  consulting  tne  pro« 
pbetess  profossionally,  that  she  had 
witnessed  a  scene  of  consternation 
and  unafi^ted  maternal  grief  in  this 
Hungarian  lady  upon  the  sudden  sei* 
zure  of  her  son,  a  child  of  four  or  five 
years  old,  by  a  spasmodic  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  throat  (since  caUed  croup), 
peculiar  to  children,  and  in  thos^  days 
not  very  well  understood  by  medical 
men.  The  poor  Hungarian,  who  had 
lived  chiefly  in  warm,  or  at  least  not 
damp  climatei,  and  had  never  so  much 
as  beard  of  this  complaint,  was  aU 
most  wild  with  alarm  at  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  symptoms  which  attend 
the  paroxysms,  and  especially  of  that 
loud  and  distressing  sound  which 
marks  the  impeded  respiration. 
Great,  therefore,  was  her  joy  -and 
gratitude  on  finding  from  our  ser* 
vant  that  she  had  herself  been  in  at- 
tendance more  than  once  upon  cases 
of  the  same  nature,  bnt  very  much 
more  violent, — and  that,  con^uent* 
ly,  she  was  well  qualified  to  suggest 
and  to  superintend  all  the  measures 
of  instant  necessity,  such  as  the  hot* 
bath,  the  peculiar  medicines,  &o., 
which  are  almost  sure  of  success  when 
applied  in  an  early  stage.  Staying 
to  give  her  assistance  until  a  consi- 
derable improvement  had  taken  place 
in  the  child,  our  servant  then  hurried 
hope  to  her  mistress.  Agnes,  it  may 
be  imagined,  despatched  her  back 
with  such  farther  and  more  precise 
directions  as  in  a  very  short  time 
availed  to  re-establish  the  child  in 
convalescence.  These  practical  ser- 
vices, and  the  messages  of  maternal 
sympathy  repeatedly  conveyed  from 
Agnes,  had  completely  won  the  heart 
of  the  grateM  Hungarian^  and  she 
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announced  ber  intention  of  calling 
vith  her  little  boy,  to  make  her  per- 
sonal acknowledgments  for  the  kmd^ 
Bess  which  had  been  shown  to  her. 
She  did  so,  and  we  wore  as  much  im- 

Eressed  by  the  sultanar-like  style  of 
er  Oriental  beauty,  as  she,  on  her 
part,  was  touched  and  captivated  by 
the  youthful  loyeliness  of  my  angelic 
wife.  After  sitting  for  above  an 
hour,  during  which  time  she  talked 
with  a  simplicity  and  good  feeling 
^at  struck  us  as  remarkable  in  a  per« 
aon  professing  an  art  usually  con- 
nected with  so  much  of  conscious 
fraud,  she  rose  to  take  her  leave.  I 
must  mention  that  she  had  previously 
had  our  little  boy  sitting  on  her  knee, 
and  had  at  intervals  thrown  a  hasty 
g^ce  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
On  parting,  Agnes,  with  her  usual 
frankness,  held  out  her  hand.  The 
Hungarian  took  it  with  an  air  of  sad 
solemnity,  pressed  it  fervently,  and 
said, — "  Lady,  it  is  my  part  in  this 
life  to  look  behiud  the  curtain  of  fate ; 
and  oftentimes  I  see  such  sights  in 
futurity — some  near,  some  far  off— as 
willingly  I  would  not  see.     For  you, 

Soung  and  charming- lady,  looking 
ke  that  angel  which  you  are,  no  des- 
tiny can  be  equal  to  your  deserts. 
Yet  sometimes,  true  it  is,  God  sees 
not  as  man  sees ;  and  he  ordains,  af-* 
ter  his  unfathomable  counsels,  to  the 
heavenly-minded  a  portion  in  heaven, 
and  to  the  children  whom  he  loves  a 
rest  and  a  haven  not  built  with  hands. 
Something  that  I  have  seen  dimly 
warns  me  to  look  no  farther.  Yet,  if 
you  desire  it,  I  will  do  my  office,  and 
X  will  read  for  you  with  truth  the  lines 
of  fate  as  they  are  written  upon  your 
hands.*'  Agues  was  a  little  startled, 
or  oven  shocked,  by  tbb  solemn  ad- 
dress ;  but,  in  a  minute  or  so,  a 
mixed  feeling — one  half  of  which  was 
curiosity,  and  the  other  half  a  light- 
hearted  mockery  of  her  own  mysterious 
awe  in  the  presence  of  what  she  bad 
been  taught  to  view  as  either  fraud  or 
insanity— prompted  her  playfully  to 
insist  upon  the  fullest  application  of 
the  Hungarian's  art  to  her  own  case ; 
nay,  she  would  have  the  hands  of  our 
little  Francis  read  and  interpreted  as 
well  as  her  own,  and  she  desired  to 
hear  the  full  professional  judgment 
delivered  without  suppression  or  sof- 
tening of  its  harshest  awards.  She 
laughed  whilst  she  said  all  this  ;  but 
^he  also  trembled  a  little.     The  Hun- 


garian first  took  the  hand  of  our  young 
child,  and  perused  it  with  a  long  and 
steady  scrutiny.  She  said  nothing, 
but  sighed  heavily  as  she  resigned  it. 
She  then  took  the  hand  of  Agnes-^ 
looked  bewildered  and  aghast — ^then 
gazed  piteously  from  Agnes  to  her 
child — and  at  iast,  bursting  into  tears, 
began  to  move  steadily  out  of  the 
room.  I  followed  her  hastily,  and 
remonstrated  upon  this  conduct,  by 
pointing  her  attention  to  the  obvious 
truth — ^that  these  mysterious  suppres- 
sions and  insinuations,  which  left  all 
shadowy  and  indistinct,  were  far  more 
alarming  than  the  most  definite  de- 
nunciations. Her  answer  vet  rings 
in  my  ear : — **  Why  should  I  make 
myself  odious  to  you  and  to  your  in- 
nocent wife?  Messenger  of  evil  I 
am>  and  have  been  to  many  ;  but  evil 
I  will  not  prophesy  to  her.  Watch 
and  pray!  Much  may  be  done  by 
efiectual  prayer.  Human  means, 
fleshly  arms,  are  vain.  There  is  an 
enemy  in  the  house  of  life"  [here  she 
quitted  her  palmistry  for  the  language 
of  astrology]  ;  ''  there  is  a  frightful 
danger  at  hand,  both  for  your  wife 
and  your  child.  Already  on  that 
dark  ocean,  over  which  we  are  all 
sailing,  I  can  see  dimly  the  point  at 
which  the  enemy's  cotu*se  shall  cross 
your  wife's.  There  is  but  little  in- 
terval  remaining — ^not  many  hours. 
All  is  finished ;  all  is  accomplished  ; 
and  already  he  is  almost  up  with  the 
darlings  of  your  heart.  .Be  vigilant, 
be  vigilant,  and  yet  look  not  to  your- 
self, but  to  heaven,  for  deliverance." 

This  woman  was  not  an  impostor : 
she  spoke  and  uttered  her  oracles  un- 
der a  wild  sense  of  possession  by  some 
superior  being,  and  of  mystic  com- 
puJsion  to  say  what  she  would  have 
willingly  left  unsaid;  and  never  yet, 
before  or  since,  have  I  seen  the  light 
of  sadness  settle  with  so  solemn  an 
expression  into  human  eyes  as  when 
she  dropped  my  wife's  hand,  and  re- 
fused to  deliver  that  burden  of  pro- 
phetic wo  with  which  she  believed 
herself  to  be  inspired. 

The  prophetess  departed ;  and  what 
mood  of  mind  did  she  leave  behind  her 
in  Agnes  and  myself?  Naturally  there 
was  a  little  drooping  of  spirits  at  first ; 
the  solemnity  and  the  heart-felt  sin- 
cerity of  fear  and  grief  which  marked 
her  demeanour,  made  it  impossible,  at 
the  moment  when  we  were  just  fresh 
from  their  natural  influences,  that  wo 
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should  recoil  into  our  ordiiiary  spirits. 
But  with  the  inevitable  elasticity  of 
youth  and  youthful  gaiety  we  soon  did 
80  ;  we  could  not  attempt  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  there  had  been  any  con- 
scious fraud  or  any  attempt  at  sceni- 
cal  effect  in  the  Hungarian's  conduct. 
She  had  no  motive  for  deceiving  us ; 
she  had  refused  all  offerings  of  money, 
and  her  whole  visit  had  evidently  been 
made  under  an  overflow  of  the  most 
grateful  feelings  for  the  attentions 
shown  to  her  child.  We  acquitted 
her,  therefore,  of  sinister  intentions  ; 
and  with  our  feelings  of  jealousy,  feel- 
ings in  which  we  had  been  educated, 
towards  every  thing  that  tended  to  su- 
perstition, we  soon  agreed  to  think  her 
some  gentle  maniac  or  sad  enthusiast, 
suffering  under  some  form  of  morbid 
melancholy.  Forty-eight  hours,  with 
two  nights*  sleep,  sufficed  to  restore 
the  wonted  equilibrium  of  our  spirits; 
and  that  interval  brought  us  onwards 
to  the  6th  of  April — the  day  on  which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  my  story  pro- 
perly commences. 

On  that  day,  on  that  lovely  6th  of 
April,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  that 
6th  of  April,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  were  seated  at  breakfast 
near  the  open  window — ^we,  that  is 
Agnes,  myself,  and  little  Francis ;  the 
freshness  of  morning  spirits  rested  up- 
on us  ;  the  golden  light  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  illuminated  the  room ;  incense 
was  floating  through  the  air  from  the 
goi*geous  flowers  within  and  without 
the  house ;  there  in  youthful  happi- 
ness we  sat  gathered  together,  a  fa- 
mily of  love,  and  there  we  never  sat 
again.  Never  again  were  we  three 
gathered  together,  nor  ever  shall  be, 
so  long  as  the  sun  audits  golden  light 
— the  morning  and  the  evening — the 
earth  and  its  flowers  endure. 

Often  have  I  occupied  myself  in 
recalling  every  circumstance  the  most 
trivial  of  this  the  final  morning  of 
what  merits  to  be  called  my  life.  Eleven 
o'clock,  I  remember,  was  striking 
when  Agpaes  came  into  mv  study,  and 
said  that  she  would  go  uCb  the  city 
(for  we  lived  in  a  quite  rural  suburb), 
that  she  would  execute  some  trifling 
commissions  which  she  had  redeived 
from  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  would 
be  at  home  again  between  one  and 
two  for  a  stroll  which  we  had  agreed 
to  take  in  the  neighbouring  meadows. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  this  she 
again  came  into  my  study  dressed  for 
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going  abroad ;  for  such  was  my  ad* 
miration  of  her,  that  I  had  a  fancy — 
fancy  it  must  have  been,  and  yet  still 
I  felt  it  to  be  real — that  under  every 
change  she  looked  best ;  if  she  put  on 
a  shawl,  then  a  shawl  became  the  most 
feminine  of  ornaments ;  if  shelaid  aside 
her  shawl  and  her  bonnet,  then. how 
nymph-like  she  seemed  in  her  undis- 
gmsed  and  unadorned  beauty  I  Full- 
dress  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  best, 
as  bringiog  forward  into  relief  the 
splendour  of  her  person,  and  allowing 
the  exposure  of  her  arms ;  a  simple 
morning-dress,  again,  seemed  better 
still,  as  fitted  to  call  out  the  childlike 
innocence  of  her  face,  by  confining 
the  attention  to  that.  6ut  all  these 
are  feelings  offend  and  blind  affsction, 
hanging  with  rapture  over  the  object 
of  something  too  like  idolatry.  God 
knows,  if  that  be  a  sin,  I  was  but  too 
profound  a  sinner;  yet  sin  it  never 
was,  sin  it  could  not  be,  to  adore  a 
beauty  such  as  thine,  my  Agnes.  Nei- 
ther was  it  her  beauty  by  itself,  and 
that  only,  which  I  sought  at  such 
times  to  admire ;  there  was  a  peculiar 
sort  of  double  relation  in  which  she 
stood  at  moments  of  pleasurable  ex- 
pectation and  excitement,  since  our 
little  Francis  had  become  of  an  age  to 
join  our  party,  which  made  some  as- 
pects of  her  character  trebly  interest- 
ing. She  was  a  wife — and  wife  to  one 
whom  she  looked  up  to  as  her  superior 
Jul  understanding  and  in  knowledge  of 
the  worid,  whom,  therefore,  she  leaned 
to  for  protection.  On  the  other  han(^ 
she  was  also  a  mother.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, to  her  child  she  supported  the 
matronly  part  of  gfuide,  and  the  dr  of 
an  experienced  person ;  to  me  she  wore, 
ingfenuously  and  without  disguise,  the 
part  of  a  child  herself,  with  all  the 
giddy  hopes  and  unchastised  imagin- 
ings of  that  buoyant  age.  This  dou- 
ble character,  one  aspect  of  which  looks 
towards  her  husband  and  one  to  her 
children,  sits  most  gracefully  upon 
many  a  young  wife  whose  heart  is  pure 
and  innocent ;  and  the  collision  be- 
tween the  two  separate  parts  imposed 
by  duty  on  the  one  hand,  by  extreme 
youth  on  the  other,  the  one  telling  her 
that  she  is  a  responsible  head  of  a  fa- 
mily and  the  depository  of  her  hus- 
band's honour  in  its  tenderest  and  most 
vital  interests,  the  other  telling  her, 
through  the  liveliest  language  of  ani- 
mal sensibility,  and  through  the  very 
pulses  of  her  Uood,  tha(  she  is  herself 
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ft  child  ;  this  collision  gives  an  inez* 
pressible  charm  to  the  whole  demean* 
our  of  many  a  young  married  wuman^ 
making  her  other  fajtcinations  more 
touching  to  her  husband,  and  deepen- 
ing the.  admiration  she  excites;  and 
the  more  so»  as  it-is  a  collision  which 
cannot  exbt  except  among  the  very 
innocent.  Years,  at  any  rate,  will 
irresistibly  remove  this  peculiar  charm, 
and  gradually  replace  it  by  the  graces 
of  the  matronly  character.  But  in  Ag- 
nes this  change  had  not  yet  been  ef- 
fected, partly  from  nature,  and  partly 
from  the  extreme  seclusion  of  her 
life.  Hitherto  she  still  retained  the 
unaffected  expression  of  her  child- 
like nature  ;  and  so  lorely  in  my 
eyes  was  this  perfect  exhibition  of  na- 
tural feminine  ch^iracter,  that  she  rare- 
\j  or  never  went  out  alone  upon  any 
little  errand  to  town  which  might  re- 
quire her  to  rely  upon  her  own  good 
tense  and  courage,  that  she  did  not 
previously  come  to  exhibit  herself  be- 
fore me.  Partly  this  was  desired  by 
me  in  that  lover-like  feeling  of  admi- 
ration already  explained,  which  leads 
one  to  court  the  sight  of  a  beloved 
object  under  every  change  of  dress, 
and  under  all  effects  pf  novelty.  Part- 
ly it  was  the  interest  I  took  in  that 
exhibition  of  sweet  timidity,  and  al- 
most childish  apprehensiveness,  half 
disguised  or  imperfectly  acknowledgecl 
by  herself,  which  (in  the  way  I  have 
Just  explained)  so  touchingly  con- 
trasted with  (and  for  ^at  very  reason 
60  touchingly  drew  forth)  her  matronly 
character.  But  I  hear  some  objector 
say  at  this  point,  ought  not  this  very 
timidity,  founded  (as  in  part  at  least 
it  was)  upon  inexperience  and  con 


imaginary;  that  even  9he  acknowledge 
ed  a  propriety  in  being  trained,  by 
•light  and  brief  separations  from  my 
guardianship,  to  face  more  boldly  those 
cases  of  longer  separation  and  of  more 
absolute  consignment  to  her  own  re- 
sources which  circumstances  might 
arise  to  create  necessarily,  and  per- 
haps abruptly.  And  it  is  evident  that, 
had  she  been  the  wife  of  any  man  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  a  pro&ssion,  she 
might  have  been  summoned  from  the 
very  first,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  any  such  gradual  training,  to  the 
necessity  of  relying  almost  singly 
upon  her  own  courage  and  discretion. 
For  the  other  question,  whether  I  did 
not  depend  too  blindly  and  presump- 
tuously upon  my  good  luck  in  not  at 
least  liffording  her  my  protection  so 
long  as  nothing  occurred  to  make  it 
impossible  ?  1  may  reply  most  truly 
that  all  my  feelings  ran  naturally  in 
the  very  opposite  channel.  So  far  from 
confiding  too  much  in  my  luck,  in  the 
present  instance  I  was  engaged  in  a 
task  of  writing  upon  some  points  of 
business  which  could  not  admit  of  fur- 
ther delay  ;  but  now,  and  at  all  times, 
I  had  a  secret  aversion  to  seeing  so 
gentle  a  creature  thrown  even  for  an 
hour  upon  her  own  resources,  though 
in  situations  which  scarcely  seemed  to 
admit  of  any  occasion  for  taxing  those 
resources  ;  and  often  I  have  felt  anger 
towards  myself  for  what  appeared  to 
be  an  irrational  or  effeminate  timidity, 
and  have  struggled  with  my  own  mind 
upon  occasions  Uke  the  present,  when  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  have  acknow- 
ledged my  tremors  to  a  friend  without 
something  like  shame,  and  a  fear  to 
excite  his  ridicule.     No ;   if  in  any 


It  was)  upon  inexperience  and  con-    excite  nis  naicuie.     iNo ;   it  m  any 
scious  inability  to  face  the  dangers  of    thing  I  ran  into  excess,  it  was  in  thiis 


the  world,  to  have  suggested  reasons 
for  not  leaving  her  to  her  own  protec- 
tion ?  And  does  it  not  arg^ne  on  my 
part,  an  arrogant  or  too  blind  a  confi- 
dence in  the  durability  of  my  happiness, 
as  though  charmed  against  assaults, 
and  liable  to  no  shocks  of  sudden  revo- 
lution ?  I  reply  that,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  society,  and  the  tone  of 
manners  in  the  city  which  we  inhabited, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  moral  impossi- 
bility that  any  dangers  of  consequence 
should  meet  her  in  the  course  of  those 
brief  absences  from  mv  protection, 
which  only  were  possible ;  that  even 
to  herself  any  dangers,  of  a  nature  to 
be  antieipated  tmder  the  known  cir- 
I  of  the  MMy  seemed  almost 


very  point  of  anxiety  as  to  all  that  re- 
garded my  wife's  security.  Her  good 
sense,  her  prudence,  her  courage  (for 
courage  she  had  in  the  midst  of  her 
timidity),  her  dignity  of  manner,  the 
more  impressive  from  the  childlike 
character  of  her  countenance,  all  should 
have  combined  to  reassure  me,  and  yet 
they  did  not.  I  was  still  anxious  for 
her  safety  to  an  irrational  extent ;  and 
to  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  most  weighty 
line  of  Sbakspeare,  I  lived  under  the 
constant  presence  of  a  feeling  which 
only  that  great  observer  of  human  na- 
ture (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  ever 
noticed,  viz.,  that  merely  the  excess  of 
my  happiness  made  me  jealous  of  its 
ability  to  last^  and  in  thai  extent  lets 
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o^Mible  of  ei^iojriog  it ;  that  in  fact 
the  prelibatioQ  of  my  tears,  as  a  ho- 
mage to  iu  fragility,  was  drawn  forth 
by  my  Tery  sense  that  my  felicity  was 
too  exqubite;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  great  master— 

"  I  wept  to  have"  [absolutely,  by  antici- 
pation, shed  tears  in  potseising] 
"  what  1 10  feared  to  lose." 

Thus  end  my  explanations,  and  I 
now  pursue  my  narratiTe :  Agnes,  as 
I  have  said,  came  into  my  room  again 
before  leaTing  the  house— -we  conver- 
sed for  ^se  minutes<— we  parted^she 
went  out— her  last  words  being  that 
she  would  return  at  half-past  one  o'- 
clock; and  not  long  after  that  time, 
if  eyer  mimic  bells — bells  of  rejoicing, 
or  bella  of  mourning,  are  heard  in  de- 
sert spaces  of  the  air,  and  (as  some 
have  said),  in  unreal  worlds,  that  mock 
our  own,  and  repeat,  for  ndicule,  the 
vain  and  unprofitable  motions  of  man, 
then  too  surely,  about  this  hour,  began 
to  toll  the  funeral  knell  of  my  earUily 
happiness — its  final  hour  had  sonnded. 
•        ■        •        •        • 

One  o'clock  had  arrived;  fifteen 
minutes  after,  I  strolled  into  the  gar- 
den, and  began  to  look  over  the  little 
garden-gate  in  expectatbn  of  every 
moment  descrying  Agnes  in  the  dis- 
tance. Half  an  hour  passed,  and  for 
ten  minutes  more  I  was  tolerably  quiet* 
From  this  time  till  half-past  two  I  be- 
came constantly  more  agitated— o^t- 
taUdf  perhaps,  is  too  strong  a  word- 
but  1  was  restless  and  anxious  beyond 
what  I  should  have  chosen  to  acknow- 
ledge. Still  I  kept  arguing,  What  is 
half  an  hour  ? — what  is  an  hour  ?  A 
thousand  things  might  have  occurred 
to  cause  that  delay,  without  needing  to 
suppose  any  accident ;  or,  if  an  acci- 
dent, why  not  a  very  trifling  one? 
She  may  have  slightly  hurt  her  foot — 
i^e  may  have  slightly  sprained  her 
ankle.  "  Oh,  doubtless,*'  i  exclaimed 
to  myself,  "  it  will  bo  a  mere  trifle,  or 
perhaps  nothing  at  all.*'  But  I  remem- 
ber that,  even  whilst  I  was  saying  this, 
I  took  my  hat  and  walked  with  nervous 
haste  into  the  little  quiet  lane  upon 
which  our  garden-gate  opened.  The 
lane  led  by  a  few  turnings,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  500  yards,  into  a 
broad  high-road,  which  even  at  that 
day  had  begun  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  street,  and  allowed  an  unob- 
■tructed  range  of  view  in  the  direction 
#f  the  oity  for  at  least  a  mile.   Here  I 


stationed  myself,  for  the  air  was  so 
clear  that  I  could  distinguish  dress 
and' figure  to  a  much  greater  distance 
than  usual.  Even  on  such  a  day,  how- 
ever, the  remote  distance  was  hazy  and 
indistinct,  and  at  any  other  season  I 
should  have  been  diverted  with  the 
various  mistakes  I  made.  From  occa- 
sional combinations  of  colour,  modified 
by  light  and  shade,  and  of  course 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  creative 
state  of  the  eye  under  ihis  nervous  ap- 
prehensiveness,  I  continued  to  shape 
into  images  of  Agnes  forms  without 
end,  that  upon  nearer  approach  pre- 
sented the  most  g^tesque  contrasts  to 
her  impressive  appearance.  But  I  had 
ceased  even  to  comprehend  the  ludi- 
crous ;  mv  agitation  was  now  so  over- 
ruling and  engrossing  that  I  lost  even 
my  intellectual  sense  of  it ;  and  now 
first  I  understood  practically  and  feel- 
ingly the  an^ish  of  hope  altematmg 
with  disappomtmentf  as  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  act  upon  the  poor  shipwrecks 
ed  seaman,  alone  and  upon  a  desolate 
coast,  straining  his  sight  for  ever  to 
tiie  fickle  element  which  has  betrayed 
him,  but  which  only  can  deliver  him, 
and  with  his  eyes  still  tracing  in  the 
far  distance 

'*  Ships,  dim-dtseover*d,   droppinf  from 
the  clouds,"^ 

which  a  brief  interval  of  suspense  still 
for  ever  disperses  into  hollow  pageants 
of  air  or  vapour.  One  deception  melt- 
ed away  only  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other ;  still  I  fancied  that  at  last  to  a 
certainty  I  could  descry  the  tall  figure 
of  Agnes,  her  gipsy  hat,  and  even  the 
peculiar  elegance  of  her  walk.  Often 
1  went  so  far  as  to  laugh  at  myself, 
and  even  to  tax  my  recent  fears  with 
nnmanliness  and  effeminacy,  on  recol- 
lecting the  audible  throbbinffs  of  my 
heart,  and  the  nervous  palpitations 
which  had  besieged  me  ;  but  these 
symptoms,  whether  effeminate  or  not, 
began  to  come  back  tumultuously  un- 
der the  gloomy  doubts  that  succeeded 
almost  before  I  bad  uttered  this  self- 
reproach.  Still  I  found  myself  mock- 
ed and  deluded  with  false  hopes  ;  yet 
still  I  renewed  my  quick  walk,  and 
the  Intensity  of  my  watch  for  that  ra- 
diant form  that  was  fated  never  more 
to  be  seen  returning  from  the  cruel 
city. 

It  was  neariy  half-past  three,  and 
therefore  close  upon  two  hours  beyond 
the  time  fixed  by  Agnes  for  her  re- 
tom,  when  I  became  absolutely  inca- 
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pable  of  supporting  the  further  tor- 
ture of  suspense,  and  I  suddenly  took 
the  resolution  of  returning  home'and 
concerting  with  mj  female  servants 
some  energetic  measures,  though  what 
I  could  hardly  say,  on  behalf  of  their 
mistress.  Ou  entering  the  garden-gate 
I  met  our  little  child  Francis,  who  un- 
consciously inflicted  a  pang  upon  me 
which  he  neither  could  have  meditated 
nor  have  understood.  1  passed  him  at 
his  play,  perhaps  even  unaware  of  his 
presence,  but  he  recalled  me  to  that 


[Jan« 


perception  by  crying  aloud  that  he 
had  just  seen  his  mamma. 

**'  When — where  ?"  I  asked  convul- 
sively. 

*'  Up  stairs  in  her  bedroom,"  was 
his  instantaneous  answer. 

H'ls  manner  was  such  as  forbade 
me  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  joking ; 
and,  as  it  was  barely  possible  (though, 
for  reasons  yrell-known  to  me,  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable),  that  Ag- 
nes might  have  returned  by  a  bypath, 
which,  leading  through  a  dangerous 
and  disreputable  suburb,  would  not 
have  coincided  at  any  one  point  with 
the  public  road  where  I  had  been 
keepmg  my  station.  I  sprang  for- 
ward into  the  house,  up  stairs,  and  in 
rapid  succession  into  every  room  where 
it  was  likely  that  she  might  bo  found ; 
but  every  where  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence, disturbed  only  by  myself,  for, 
in  my  growing  confusion  of  thought,  I 
believe  that  I  rang  the  bell  violently 
in  every  room  I  entered.  No  such 
summons,  however,  was  needed,  for 
the  servants,  two  of  whom  at  the  least 
were  most  faithful  creatures,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to  their  young  mis- 
tress, stood  ready  of  tliemselves  to 
come  and  make  enquiries  of  me  as 
soon  as  they  became  aware  of  the 
alarming  fact  that  I  had  returned 
without  her. 

Until  this  moment,  though  having 
some  private  reasons  for  surprise  that 
she  should  have  failed  to  come  into  the 
house  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  hour 
prefixed,  in  order  to  make  some  pro- 
mised domestic  arrangements  fur  the 
day,  they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
she  must  have  met  with  me  at  some 
distance  from  home — and  that  either 
the  extreme  beautv  of  the  day  had 
beguiled  her  of  all  petty  household 
recollections,  or  (as  a  conjecture  more 
ia  harmony  with  past  experiences) 
that  my  impatience  and  solicitations 
.had  pcraud'lcd  her  to  lay  aside  Lcr  own 


pkns  for  the  moment  at  the  risk  of  some 
little  domestic  inconvenience.  Now, 
however,  in  a  single  instant  vanished 
every  mode  of  accounting  for  their 
mistress's  absence ;  and  the  conster- 
nation of  our  looks  communicated  con- 
tagiously, by  the  most  unerring  of  all 
languages,  from  each  to  the  other  what 
thoughts  were  uppermost  in  our  panic- 
stricken  hearts.  If  to  any  person  it 
should  seem  that  our  alarm  was  disk 
proportioned  to  the  occasion,  and  not 
justified  at  least  by  any  thing  as  yet 


made  known  to  us,  let  that  person  con- 
sider the  weight  due  to  the  two  follow- 
ing facts — first,  that  from  the  recency 
of  our  settlement  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  the  extreme  seclusion 
of  my  wife's  previous  life  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis,  she  had 
positively  no  friends  on  her  list  of 
visiters  who  resided  in  this  great  capi- 
tal ;  secondly,  and  far  above  all  beside, 
let  him  remember  the  awful  denuncia- 
tions, so  unexpectedly  tallying  with 
this  alarming  and  mysterious  absence, 
of  the  Hungarian  prophetess ;  these 
had  been  slightedT— almost  dismissed 
from  our  thoughts ;  but  now  in  sudden 
reaction  they  came  back  upon  us  with 
a  frightful  power  to  lacerate  and  to 
sting — the  shadowy  outline  of  a  spiri- 
tual agency,  such  as  that  which  could 
at  all  predict  the  events,  combining  in 
one  mysterious  effect,  with  the  shadowy 
outline  of  those  very  predictions.  The 
power,  that  could  have  predicted,  was 
as  dim  and  as  hard  to  grasp  as  was 
the  precise  nature  of  the  evil  that  had 
been  predicted. 

An  icy  terror  froze  my  blood  at  this 
moment  when  I  looked  at  the  signifi- 
cant glances,  too  easily  understood  by 
me,  that  were  exchanged  between  the 
servants.  My  mouth  nad  been  for  the 
last  two  hours  growing  more  and  more 
parched,  so  that  at  present,  from  mere 
want  of  moisture,  I  could  not  separate 
my  lips  to  speak.  One  of  the  women 
saw  the  vain  eflbrts  I  was  making,  and 
hastily  brought  me  a  glass  of  water. 
With  the  first  recovery  of  speech,  I 
asked  them  what  little  Francis  had 
meant  by  saying  that  ho  had  seen  his 
mother  in  her  bedroom.  Their  reply 
was — that  they  were  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  discover  his  meaning  as  I  was  ;  that 
he  had  made  the  same  assertion  to 
them,  and  with  so  much  earnestness, 
that  they  had,  all  in  succession,  gone 
up  stairs  to  look  for  her,  and  with  the 
fuUcjt  expectation  of  fiuUiug  her.  This 
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was  a  mystery  which  remained  such  to 
the  very  last;  there  was  no  douht 
whatsoever  that  the  child  believed 
himself  to  have  seen  his  mother ;  that 
he  could  Aot  have  seen  her  in  her 
human  bodily  presence*  there  is  as  little 
doubt  as  there  iS|  alasl  that  in  this 
world  he  never  did  see  her  again.  The 
poor  child  constantly  adhered  to  his 
story,  and  with  a  circumstantiality  far 
beyond  all  power  of  invention  that 
could  be  presumed  in  an  artless  infant. 
Every  attempt  at  puzzling  him  or  en- 
tangling him  in  contradictions  by 
means  of  cross-examination  was  but 
labour  thrown  away  ;  though,  indeed, 
it  is  true  enough  that  for  those  attempts, 
as  will  soon  be  seen,  there  was  but  a 
brief  interval  allowed. 

Not  dwelling  upon  this  subject  at 
present,  I  turned  to  Hannah — a  woman 
who  held  the  nominal  office  of  cook  in 
our  little  establishment,  but  whose  real 
duties  had  been  much  more  about  her 
mistress*s  person — and  with  a  search- 
ing look  of  appeal  I  asked  her  whether, 
in  this  moment  of  trial,  when  (as  she 
might  see)  I  was  not  so  perfectly 
master  of  myself  as  perhaps  always  to 
depend  upon  seeing  what  was  b^t  to 
be  done,  she  would  consent  to  aqcom- 
pany  me  into  the  city,  and  take  upon 
nerself  those  cbvious  considerations  of 
policy  or  prudence  which  might  but 
too  easily  escape  my  mind,  darkened, 
and  likely  to  be  darkened,  as  to  its 
power  of  discernment  by  the  hurricane 
of  affliction  now  too  probably  at  hand. 
She  answered  my  appeal  with  the  fer- 
vour I  expected  from  what  I  had 
already  known  of  her  character.  She 
was  a  woman  of  a  strong,  fiery,  per- 
haps I  might  say  of  heroic  mind,  sup- 
ported bv  a  courage  that  was  abso- 
lutely indomitable,  and  by  a  strength 
of  bodily  frame  very  unusual  in  a 
woman,  and  beyond  the  promise  even 
of  her  person.  She  had  suffered  as 
deep  a  wrench  in  her  own  affections  as 
a  human  being  can  suffer;  she  had 
lost  her  one  sole  child,  a  fair-haired 
boy  of  most  striking  beauty  and  inter- 
esting disposition,  at  the  age  of  17i 
and  by  the  worst  of  all  possible  fates  ; 
he  lived  (as  we  did  at  that  time)  in  a 
.  large  commercial  city  overflowing  with 
profligacv,  and  with  temptations  of 
every  order ;  he  had  been  led  astray  ; 
culpable  he  had  been,  but  by  very  nmch 
the  least  culpable  of  the  set  into  which 
accident  had  thrown  him,  as  regarded 
^ts  and  probable  intentions ;  and  as 


regarded  palliations  }W>m  ohildish 
years,  from  total  inexperience,  or  any 
other  alleviating  circumstances  that 
could  be  urged,  having  every  thing  to 
plead — and  of  all  his  accomplices  the 
only  one  who  had  any  thing  to  plead. 
Interest,  however,  he  had  litUe  or  none ; 
and  whilst  some  hoary  villains  of  the 
party,  who  happened  to  be  more 
powerfully  befriended,  were  finally 
allowed  to  escape  with  a  punishment 
little  more  than  nominal,  he  and  two 
others  were  selected  as  sacrifices  to  the 
offended  laws.  They  suffered  capi- 
tally. All  three  behaved  well ;  but 
the  poor  boy  in  particular,  with  a 
courage,  a  resignation,  and  a  meek- 
ness, so  distinguished  and  beyond  his 
years  as  to  attract  the  admiration  and 
the  liveliest  sympathy  of  the  public 
universally.  If  strangers  could  feel 
in  that  way,  if  the  mere  hardened  ex- 
ecutioner could  be  melted  at  the  final 
scene, — ^it  may  be  judged  to  what  a 
fierce  and  terrific  height  would  ascend 
the  affliction  of  adoating  mother,  con- 
stitutionally too  fervid  in  her  affections. 
I  have  heard  an  official  person  declare, 
that  the  spectacle  of  her  desolation  and 
frantic  anguish  was  the  most  frightful 
thing  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  so  har- 
rowing to  the  feelings,  that  all  who 
coiHd  by  their  rank  venture  upon  such 
an  irregularity,  absented  themselves 
during  the  critical  period  from  the 
office  which  corresponded  with  the 
government ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
affair  took  place  in  a  lai^e  provincial 
city,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal. All  who  knew  this  woman,  or 
who  were  witnesses  to  the  alteration 
which  one  fortnight  had  wrought  in  her 
person  as  well  as  her  demeanour,  fan- 
cied it  impossible  that  she  cotdd  con- 
tinue to  live ;  or  that,  if  she  did,  it 
must  be  through  the  giving  way  of  her 
reason.  They  proved,  however,  to  be 
mistaken ;  or,  at  least,  if  (as  some 
thought)  her  reason  did  suffer  in  some 
degree,  this  result  showed  itself  in  the 
inequality  of  her  temper,  in  moody  fits 
of  abstraction,  and  the  morbid  energy 
of  her  manner  at  times  under  the  ab- 
sence of  all  adequate  external  excite- 
ment, rather  than  in  any  positive  and 
apparent  hallucinations  of  thought. 
The  charm  which  had  mainly  carried 
off  the  instant  danger  to  her  faculties, 
was  doubtless  the  intense  sympathy 
which  she  met  with.  And  in  these 
offices  of  consolation  my  wife  stood 
foremost.  For,  a^d  that  was  fortunate^ 
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•b*  had  found  henelf  able,  without 
violence  to  her  own  sincerest  opinions 
in  the  case,  to  offer  precisely  that  form 
of  sympathy  which  was  most  soothing 
to  the  angry  irritation  of  the  poor 
mother ;  not  only  had  she  shown  a 
direct  interest  in  the  boy,  and  not  a 
mere  interest  of  reflection  from  that 
which  she  took  in  the  mother,  and  had 
expressed  it  by  visits  to  his  dungeon, 
and  by  every  sort  of  attention  to  hia 
comforts  which  his  case  called  for,  or 
the  prison  regulations  allowed ;  not 
only  had  she  wept  with  the  detracted 
woman  as  if  for  a  brother  of  her  own ; 
but,  which  went  farther  than  all  the 
rest  in  softening  the  mother*8  heart, 
she  had  loudly  and  indignantly  pro* 
claimed  her  belief  in  the  boy*s  inno- 
cence, and  in  the  same  tone  her  sense 
of  the  crying  injustice  committed  as  to 
the  selection  of  the  victims,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  punishment  award- 
ed. Others,  in  the  language  of  a  great 
poet, 

"  Had  pitied  her  and  not  her  grief; " 

they  had  either  not  been  able  to  see, 
or,  from  carelessness,  had  neglected 
to  see,  any  peculiar  wrong  done  to  her 
in  the  matter  which  occasioned  her 

?:ri6f, — but  had  simply  felt  compassion 
or  her  as  for  one  summoned,  in  a  re- 
gular course  of  providential  and  hu- 
man dispensation,  to  face  an  affliction, 
heavy  in  itself,  but  not  heavy  from  any 
special  defect  of  equity.  Consequent* 
ly  their  very  sympathy,  being  so  much 
built  upon  the  assumption  that  an  only 
child  had  offended  to  the  extent  im- 
plied in  hia  sentence,  oftentimes  cloth- 
ed itself  in  expressions  which  she  felt 
to  be  not  consolations  but  insults,  and, 
in  fact,  so  many  justifications  of  those 
whom  it  relieved  her  overcharged 
heart  to  regard  as  the  very  worst  of 
enemies.  Agnes,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  very  same  view  of  the  case 
as  herself;  and,  though  otherwise  the 
gentlest  of  all  gentle  creatures,  vet 
here,  from  the  generous  fervour  of  her 
reverence  for  justice,  and  her  abhor- 
rence of  oppression;  she  gave  her«> 
self  no  trouble  to  moderate  the  energy 
of  her  language:  nor  did  I,  on  my 
part,  feeling  that  substantially  she  was 
in  the  right,  think  it  of  importance  to 
dispute  about  the  exact  degrees  of  tbe 
wrong  done  or  the  indignation  due  to 
it.  In  this  way  it  happened  naturally 
enough  that  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
though  little  contemplating  either  of 


these  results,  Agnes  had  done  a  pro- 
digious service  to  the  poor  desolate 
mother  by  breaking  the  force  of  her 
misery,  as  well  as  by  arming  the  ac- 
tive agencies  of  indignation  against 
the  depressing  ones  of  solitary  grief, 
and  for  herself  had  won  a  most  grate- 
ful and  devoted  friend,  who  would  have 
gone  through  fire  and  water  to  serve 
her,  and  was  thenceforwards  most 
anxiotis  for  some  opportunity  to  testi- 
fy how  deep  had  been  her  sense  of  the 
goodness  shown  to  her  by  her  benign 
young  mistress,  and  how  incapable  of 
suffering  abatement  by  time.  It  re- 
mains to  add,  which  I  have  slightly 
noticed  before,  that  this  woman  was 
of  unusual  personal  strength :  her  bo- 
dily frame  matched  with  her  intellec 
tual :  and  I  notice  this  now  with  the 
more  emphasis,  because  I  am  coming 
rapidly  upon  ground  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  one  qualification  was  of 
more  summary  importance  to  us — did 
us  more  *'  yeoman*s  service"  at  a  cri< 
sis  the  most  awful — ^than  other  quali- 
ties of  greater  name  and  pretension. 
Hannah  was  this  woman's  Christian 
name ;  and  her  name  and  her  memory 
are  to  me  amongst  the  most  hallowed 
of  my  earthly  recollections. 

One  of  her  two  fellow-servants, 
known  technically  amongfst  us  as  the 
**  parlour  maid,**  was  also,  but  not 
equally,  attached  to  her  mistress ;  and 
merely  because  her  nature,  less  power- 
fully formed  and  endowed,  did  not  al- 
low her  to  entertain  or  to  comprehend 
any  service  equally  fervid  of  passion 
or  of  impassioned  action.  She,  how- 
ever, was  good,  affectionate,  and  wor- 
thy to  be  trusted.  But  a  third  there 
was,  a  nursery  maid,  and  therefore 
more  naturally  and  more  immediately 
standing  within  the  confidence  of  her 
mistress — ^her  I  could  not  trust :  her  I 
suspected.  But  of  that  hereafter. 
Mean- time,  Hannah— she  upon  whom 
I  leaned  as  upon  a  staff  in  all  which 
respected  her  mistress,  ran  up  stairs, 
afler  I  had  spoken  and  received  her 
answer,  in  order  hastily  to  dress  and 
prepare  herself  for  going  out  along 
with  me  to  the  city.  I  did  not  asK 
her  to  be  quick  in  her  movements :  I 
knew  there  was  no  need :  and,  whilst 
she  was  absent,  I  took  up,  in  one  of 
my  fretful  movements  of  nervousness, 
a  book  which  was  lying  upon  a  side 
table :  the  book  fell  open  of  itself  at  a 
particular  page ;  and  in  that,  perhaps, 
thei#  was  nothiog  extraordmary ;  for 
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it  wu  a  Uttle  portable  edition  of  Pa* 
radi$e  Lo$t:  and  the  page  was  one 
which  I  must  naturally  have  turned 
to  many  a  time :  for  to  Agnes  I  had 
read  all  the  great  masters  of  literature, 
especially  those  of  modem  times  ;  so 
that  few  people  knew  the  high  olassios 
more  familiarly :  and  as  to  the  passage 
in  question,  from  its  divine  beauty  I 
had  read  it  aloud  to  her,  perhaps,  on 
fifty  separate  occasions.  All  this  I 
mention  to  take  away  any  appearance 
of  a  Tulgar  attempt  to  create  omens ; 
but  still,  in  the  very  act  of  confessing 
the  simple  truth,  and  thus  weakenii^ 
the  marvellous  character  of  the  anec- 
dote, I  must  notice  it  as  a  strange  in- 
stance of  the  «'  Sortea  MiUoniaMB''  -« 
that  precisely  at  such  a  moment  as  this 
I  shcmld  find  thrown  in  my  way,  should 
feel  tempted  to  take  up,  and  should 
open,  a  volume  containing  such  a  pas* 
sage  as  the  following:  and  observe, 
moreover,  that  although  the  volume, 
once  being  taken  up,  would  naturaUy 
open  where  It  had  been  most  frequent- 
ly read,  there  were,  however,  many 
passages  which  had  been  read  as  fre- 
quently— or  more  so.  The  particular 
passage  |ipon  which  I  opened  at  this 
moment  was  that  most^beautiful  one  in 
which  the  fatal  morning  separation  is 
described  between  Adam  and  his  bride 
— that  separation  so  pregnant  with 
wo,  which  eventually  proved  the  oc- 
casion of  the  mortal  transgression-i- 
the  last  scene  between  our  first  parents 
at  which  both  were  innocent  and  both 
were  happy — although  the  superior 
intellect  already  felt,  and,  in  the  slight 
altercation  preceding  this  separation, 
had  already  expressed  a  dim  misgiving 
of  some  coming  change :  these  are  the 
words,  and  in  depth  of  pathos  they 
have  rarely  been  approached : — 

**  Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 
Repeated  ;  she  to  him  as  oft  engag'd 
To  be  returned  by  noon  amid  the  bowV, 
And  all  thing!  in  best  order  to  invite 
Noon-tide  repast,  or  afternoon's  repose. 
Oh   much    deceived,   much    failing,  hap- 
less Eve ! 
Of  thy  presumed  return,  event  perverse  1 
Thou  never  f^om  that  boiur  in  Paradise 
Found*st  either  sweet  repast,  or  sound  re- 
pose.** 

"  My  Eve  I "  I  exclaimed,  *•  partner 
in  my  paradise,  where  art  thou  ?  Muek 
faiiing  thou  wilt  not  be  fotrad,  nor 
much  decerned :  innocent  in  any  ease 
thonart;  bol^alatl  too snrriy  by Uiis 


time  hapless,  and  the  victim  of  some 
diabolic  wickedness."  Thus  I  mur- 
mured to  myself ;  thus  I  ejaculated; 
thus  I  apostrophized  my  Agnes ;  then 
again  came  a  stormier  mood.  I  oould 
not  sit  still;  I  could  not  stand  in 
quiet ;  I  threw  the  book  from  me  with 
violence  against  the  wall ;  I  began  to 
hurry  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
short  uneasy  walk,  when  suddenly  a 
sound,  a  step ;  it  was  the  sound  of  the 
garden-gate  opening,  followed  by  a 
hasty  tread.  Whose  tread  ?  Not  for 
a  moment  could  it  be  fancied  the  oread 
sfep  which  belonged  to  that  daughter 
of  the  hills — my  wife,  my  Agnes ;  no, 
it  was  the  dull  massy  tread  of  a  man : 
and  immediately  there  came  a  loud 
blow  upon  the  door,  and  in  the  next 
moment,  the  bell  having  been  found, 
a  furious  peal  of  ringing.  Oh  coward 
heart  1  not  for  a  lease  of  immortality 
could  I  have  gone  forwards  myself.  My 
breath  failed  me ;  an  interval  came  in 
which  respiration  seemed  to  be  stifled 
-.the  blood  to  halt  in  its  current ;  and 
then  and  there  I  recognised  in  myself 
the  force  and  living  truth  of  thai 
Scriptural  description  of  a  heart  con- 
sciously beset  by  evil  without  escape : 
<*  Susannah  sighed,**  Yes,  a  long 
long  sigh — a  deep  deep  sigh — that  b 
the  natural  language  by  which  the 
overcharged  heart  utters  forth  the  wo 
that  else  would  break  it.  I  sighed^, 
oh  how  profoundly !  fiut  that  did  not 
give  me  power  to  move.  Who  will 
go  to  the  door  ?  I  whispered  audibly. 
Who  is  at  the  door  ?  was  the  inaudible 
wMsper  of  my  heart.  Then  might  be 
seen  the  characteristic  differences  of 
the  three  women.  That  one,  whom  I 
suspected,  I  heard  raising  an  upper 
window  to  look  out  and  reconnoitre. 
The  affectionate  Rachael,  on  the  other 
hand,  ran  eagerly  down  stairs ;  but  Han« 
nah,  half  dressed,  even  her  bosom  expos* 
ed,  passed  her  like  astorm ;  and  before  I 
heard  any  sound  of  opening  a  door,  I 
saw  from  the  spot  where  I  stood  tho 
door  already  wide  open,  and  a  man  in 
the  costume  of  a  policeman.  All  that 
he  said  I  could  not  hear ;  but  this  I 
heard — that  1  was  wanted  at  the  police 
office,  and  had  better  come  off  without 
delay.  He  seemed  then  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  me,  and  to  make  an  effort 
towards  coming  nearer ;  but  I  slunk 
away,  and  left  to  Hannah  the  task  of 
drawing  from  him  any  cireumstaneet 
which  he  might  know.  But  apparently 
there  iras  not  maoli  to  tell*  or  ratlief)^ 
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saiil  I,  there  h  too  mueli,  the  much 
absorbs  the  many ;  some  one  mighty 
ovil  transcends  and  quells  all  particu- 
lars. At  leog'th  the  door  was  closed, 
and  the  man  was  gone.  Hannah  crept 
slowly  along  the  passage,  and  looked 
in  hesitatingly.  Her  very  movements 
and  stealthy  pace  testified  that  she  had 
heard  nothing  which,  even  by  compa- 
rison, she  could  think  good  news. 
««  Tell  me  not  now,  Hannah,"  I  said  ; 
«*  wait  till  we  are  in  the  open  air." 
She  went  up  stairs  again.  How  short 
seemed  the  time  till  she  descended ! — 
how  I  longed  for  further  respite ! 
"  Hannah  I"  I  said  at  length  when  we 
were  fairly  moving  upon  the  road, 
*«  Hannah  I  I  am  too  sure  you  have 
nothing  good  to  tell.  But  now  tell 
me  the  worst,  and  let  that  be  in  the 
fewest  words  possible." 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  **  we  had  better 
wait  until  we  reach  the  office  ;  for 
really  I  could  not  understand  the  man. 
He  says  that  my  mistress  is  detained 
upon  some  charge  ;  but  whaU  I  could 
not  at  all  make  out.  He  was  a  man 
that  knew  something  of  you,  sir,  I 
believe,  and  he  wished  to  be  civil,  and 
kept  saying,  <  Oh  1  I  dare  say  it  will 
turn  out  nothing  at  all,  many  such 
charges  are  made  idly  and  carelessly, 
and  some  maliciously.'  *  But  what 
charges  ?'  I  cried,  and  then  he  wanted 
to  speak  privately  to  you.  But  I  told 
him  that  of  all  persons  he  must  not 
speak  to  you,  if  ho  had  any  thing 
painful  to  tell ;  for  that  you  were  too 
much  disturbed  already,  and  had  been 
for  some  hours,  out  of  anxiety  and 
terror  about  my  mistress,  to  bear 
much  more.  So,  when  he  heard  that, 
he  was  less  willing  to  speak  freely  than 
before.  He  might  prove  wrong,  he 
said  ;  he  might  give  offence ;  things 
might  turn  out  far  otherwise  than  ac- 
cording to  first  appearances;  for  his 
part,  he  could  not  believe  any  thing 
amiss  of  so  sweet  a  lady.  And  after 
all  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  we 
reached  the  office." 

Thus  much  then  was  clear — Agnes 
Ivas  under  some  accusation.  This 
was  already  worse  than  the  worst  I 
had  anticipated.  "  And  then,'*  said  I, 
thinking  aloud  to  Hannah,  <*  one  of  two 
things  is  apparent  to  me  ;  either  the 
accusation  is  one  of  pure  hellish  ma* 
lice,  without  a  colour  of  probability  or 
the  shadow  of  a  foundation,  and  that 
iray,  alas  1  1  am  driven  in  my  fears  by 
|hat  Hungarian  woman's  prophecy; 


or,  which  but  for  rtiy  desponding 
heart  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
think,  the  charge  has  grown  out  of  my 
poor  wife's  rustic  ignorance  as  to  the 
usages  then  recently  established  by  law 
with  regard  to  the  kind  of  money  that 
could  Iw  legally  tendered.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  suggestion  that  did  not  tend 
to  alleviate  my  anxiety  ;  and  my  ner- 
vousness had  mounted  to  a  painful, 
almost  to  a  disabling  degree,  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  office.  Already 
on  our  road  thither  some  parties  had 
passed  us  who  were  conversing  with 
eagerness  upon  the  case :  so  much  we 
collected  from  the  many  and  ardent 
expressions  about "  the  lady's  beauty," 
though  the  rest  of  such  words  as  we 
could  catch  were  ill  calculated  to  re- 
lieve my  suspense.  This,  then,  at 
least,  was  certain — that  my  poor  timid 
Agnes  had  already  been  exhibited  be- 
fore a  tumultuous  crowd;  that  her 
name  and  reputation  had  gone  forth 
as  a  subject  of  discussion  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  that  the  domestic  seclusion 
and  privacy  within  which  it  was  her 
matronly  privilege  to  move  had  al- 
ready undergone  a  rude  violation. 

The  office,  and  all  the  purlieus  of 
the  office,  were^  occupied  by  a  dense 
crowd.  That,  perhaps,  was  always 
the  case,  more  or  less,  at  this  time  of 
day ;  but  at  present  the  crowd  was 
manifestly  possessed  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest ;  and  there  was  a 
unity  in  this  possessing  interest;  all 
were  talking  on  the  same  subject,  the 
case  in  which  Agnes  had  so  recently 
appeared  in  some  character  or  other ; 
and  by  this  time  it  l>ecame  but  too 
certain  in  the  character  of  an  accused 
person.  Pity  was  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent amongst  the  mob ;  but  the  opi- 
nions varied  much  as  to  the  probable 
criminality  of  the  prisoner.  I  made 
my  way  into  the  office.  The  presiding 
magistrates  had  all  retired  for  the  af- 
ternoon, and  would  not  reassemble 
until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Some  clerks  only  or  officers  of  the 
court  remained,  who  were  too  much 
harassed  by  api^cations  for  various 
forms  and  papers  connected  with  the 
routine  of  public  business,  and  by 
other  official  duties  which  required 
signatures  or  attestations,  to  find  much 
leisure  for  answering  individual  ques- 
tions. Some,  however,  listened  with 
a  marked  air  of  attention  to  my  ear- 
nest request  for  the  circumstantud  de- 
tails of  the  case^  but  finally  referred 
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me  to  a  vast  folio  volume,  in  which 
were  entered  all  the  charges,  of  what- 
ever nature,  involving  any  serious  ten- 
dency— in  fact,  all  that  exceeded  a 
misdemeanour — in  the  regular  chrono- 
logical succession  according  to  which 
they  came  before  the  magbtrate. 
Here,  in  this  vast  calendar  of  guilt  and 
misery,  amidst  the  aliases  or  cant  de- 
signations of  ruffians — prostitutes — fe- 
lons, stood  the  description,  at  full 
length,  Christian  and  surnames  all 
properly  registered,  of  my  Agnes — of 
her  whose  very  name  had  always 
sounded  to  my  ears  like  the  very  echo 
of  mountain  innocence,  purity,  and 
pastoral  simplicity.  Here  in  another 
column  stood  the  name  and  residence 
of  her  accuser.  I  shall  call  him  Bar- 
rati,  for  that  was  amongst  his  names, 
and  a  name  by  which  he  had  at  one 
period  of  his  infamous  life  been  known 
to  the  public,  though  not  his  principal 
name,  or  the  one  which  he  had  thought 
fit  to  assume  at  this  era.  .Tames  Bar- 
ratt,  then,  as  I  shall  here  call  him,  was 
a  haberdasher — keeping  a  large  and 
conspicuous  shop  in  a  very  crowded 
and  what  was  then  considered  a  fa* 
shionable  part  of  the  city.  The  charge 
was  plain  and  short.     Did  I  live  to 

read  it  ?    It  accused  Agnes  M of 

having  on  that  morning  secreted  in  her 
muff,  and  feloniously  carried  away,  a 
valuable  piece  of  Mechlin  lace,  the 
property  of  James  Barratt.  And  the 
result  of  the  first  examination  was  thus 
communicated  in  a  separate  column, 
written  in  red  ink — *'  Remanded  to 
the  second  day  afler  to-morrow  for 
final  examination.**  Every  thing  in 
this  sin-polluted  register  was  in  manu- 
script; but  at  night  the  records  of 
each  day  were  regularly  transferred 
to  a  printed  joumau,  enlarged  bv  com- 
ments and  explanatory  descriptions 
from  some  one  of  the  clerks,  whose 
province  it  was  to  furnish  thb  intelli- 
gence to  the  public  journals.  On  that 
same  night,  therefore,  would  go  forth 
to  the  world  such  an  account  of  the 
casef  and  such-  a  description  of  my 
wife's  person,  as  would  inevitably 
summon  to  the  next  exhibition  of  her 
misery,  as  by  special  invitation  and 
advertisement,  the  whole  world  of  this 
vast  metropolis — the  idle,  the  curious, 
the  brutal,  the  hardened  amateur  iu 
spectacles  of  wo,  and  the  benign  phi- 
lanthropbt  who  frequents  such  scenes 
with  the  purpose  of  carrying  allevia- 
tion to  their  afflictions.     AH  alike, 
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whatever -might  be  their  motives  or 
the  spirit  of  their  actions,  would  rush 
(as  to  some  grand  festival  of  curiosity 
and  sentimental  luxury)  to  this  public 
martyrdom  of  my  innocent  wife. 

Mean- time,  what  was  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  ?  Manifestly,  to  seQ  Ag- 
nes': her  account  of  the  affair  might 
suggest  the  steps  to  be  taken.  Pru- 
dence, therefore,  at  any  rate,  pre- 
scribed this  course ;  and  my  heart 
would  not  have  tolerated  any  other. 
I  applied,  therefore,  at  once,  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  proper  mode  of  effect- 
ing this  purpose  without  delav.  What 
was  my  horror  at  learning  that,  by  a 
recent  regulation  of  all  the  police-of- 
fices, under  the  direction  of  tne  public 
minister  who  presided  over  that  de- 
partment of  the  national  administra- 
tion, no  person  could  be  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  any  accused  party 
during  the  progress  of  the  official  exa« 
minations — or,  in  fact,  until  the  final 
committal  of  the  prisoner  for  trial. 
This  rule  was  supposed  to  be  attended 
by  great  public  advantages,  and  had 
rarely  been  relaxed — never,  indeed, 
without  a  special  interposition  of  the 
police  minister  authorizing  its  suspen- 
sion. But  was  the  exclusion  absolute 
and  universal  ?  Might  not,  at  least,  a 
female  servant,  simply  as  the  bearer 
of  such  articles  as  were  indispensable 
to  female  delicacy  and  comfort,  have 
access  to  her  ^mistress  ?  No  ;  the  ex- 
clusion was  total  and  unconditional. 
To  argue  the  point  was  manifestly 
idle ;  the  subordinate  officers  had  no 
discretion  in  the  matter ;  nor,  in  fact, 
had  any  other  official  person,  whatever 
were  his  rank,  ex^cept  the  supreme 
one  ;  and  to  him  I  neither  had  any 
obvious  means  of  introduction,  nor  (in 
case  of  obtaining  such  an  introduction) 
any  chance  of  success  ;  for  the  spirit 
of  the  ride,  I  foresaw  it  would  be  an- 
swered, applied  with  especial  force  to 
cases  like  the  present. 

Mere  huraim  feelings  of  pity,  sym- 
pathy with  ray  too  visible  agitation, 
superadded  to  something  of  perhaps 
reverence  for  the  blighting  misery 
that  was  now  opening  its  artillery 
upon  me — for  misery  has  a  privilege, 
and  every  where  b  felt  to  be  a  holy 
thing — had  combined  to  procure  for 
me  some  attention  and  some  indul- 
gence hitherto.  Answers  had  been 
given  with  precision,  explanations 
made  at  length,  and  anxiety  shown 
to  satbfy  my  enquiries.  But  this 
B  1 
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of  public  business  coming 
back  in  a  torrent  upon  the  official 
people  after  this  monicnt^iry  intcrnip. 
tion,  forbade  them  to  indulge  any 
further  consideration  for  an  individual 
case,  and  I  saw  that  I  must  not  stay 
any  longer.  I  was  rapidly  coming 
to  be  regarded  as  a  hinderanco  to  the 
movement  of  public  affairs ;  and  the 
recollection  that  I  might  again  have 
occasion  for  some  appeal  to  these 
men  in  their  official  characters,  admo- 
nished me  not  to  abuse  my  privilege 
of  the  moment.  Afler'  returning 
thHnks,  therefore,  for  the  disposition 
shown  to  oblige  me,  I  retired. 

Slowly  did  1  and  Hanuah  retrace 
our  "Steps.  Hannah  sustained,  iu  the 
tone  of  her  spirits,  by  the  extremity 
of  her  anger,  a  mood  of  feeling  which 
I  did  not  share.  Indignation  was  to 
her  in  the  stead  of  consolation  and 
hope.  I,  for  my  part,  could  n9t  seek 
even  a  momentary  shelter  from  my 
tempestuous  affliction  iu  that  temper 
of  mind.  The  man  who  could  accuse 
my  Agues,  and  accuse  her  of  such  a 
crime,  I  felt  to  be  a  monster ;  and  in 
my  thoughts  he  was  already  doomed 
to  a  bloody  atonement  (atonement ! 
alas !  what  atonement !)  whenever  the 
time  arrived  that  her  causo  would  not 
be  prejudiced,  or  the  current  of  pub- 
lie  feeling  made  to  turn  iu  hb  favour 
by  investing  him  with  the  semblance 
of  an  injured  or  suffering  person. 
So  much  was  settled  in  my  thoughts 
with  the  stern  serenity  of  a  decree  is- 
suing from  a  judgment-seat.  But 
that  gave  no  relief,  no  shadow  of  re- 
lief, to  the  misery  which  was  now 
consuming  me.  Here  was  an  end,  in 
one  hour,  to  the  happiness  of  a  life. 
In  one  hour  it  had  given  way,  root 
and  branch — had  melted  like  so  much 
frost-work,  or  a  pageant  of  vapoury 
exhalations.  In  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  yet  for  ever 
and  ever,  I  comprehended  the  total 
ruin  of  my  situation.  The  case,  as 
others  might  think,  was  yet  in  sus- 
pense ;  and  there  was  room  enough 
for  very  rational  hopes,  especially 
where  there  was  an  absolute  certainty 
of  innocence.  Total  freedom  from 
all  doubt  on  that  point  seemed  to  jus- 
tify almost  more  than  hopes.  This 
might  be  ssdd,  and  most  people  would 
have  been  more  or  less  consoled  by 
it.  I  was  not".  I  felt  as  certain,  as 
irredeemably,  ae  hopelessly  certain  of 


the  record  in  the  books  of  heaven. 
"  Hope  nothing,**  I  said  to  myself; 
•'  think  not  of  hope  in  this  world,  but 
think  only  how  best  to  walk  steadily, 
and  not  to  reel  like  a  creature  wanting 
discourse  of  reason,  or  incapable  of 
religious  hopes  under  the  burden 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  impose, 
and  which  in  this  life  cannot  be 
shaken  off.  The  countenance  of  man 
is  made  to  look  upward  and  to  the 
skies.  Thither  abo  point  hencefor- 
wards  your  heart  and  your  thoughts. 
Never  again  let  your  thonghts  travel 
earthwards.  Settle  them  on  the  hea- 
vens, to  which  your  Agnes  is  already 
summoned.  The  call  is  clear,  and 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Little  in  her 
fate  now  depends  upon  you,  or  upon 
any  thing  that  man  can  do.  Look, 
therefore,  to  yourself;  see  that  you 
make  not  shipwreck  of  your  heavenly 
freight  because  your  earthly  freight 
is  lost ;  and  miss  not,  by  any  acts  of 
wild  and  presumptuous  despair,  that 
final  reunion  with  your  Agnes,  which 
can  only  be  descried  through  vistas 
that  open  through  the  heavens." 

Such  were  the  thoughts,  thoughts 
often  made  audible,  which  came  spon- 
taneously like  oracles  from  afar,  as  I 
strode  homewards  with  Hannah  by  my 
side.  Her,  mean-time,  I  seemed  to 
hear ;  for  at  times  I  seemed  and  I  In- 
tended to  answer  her.  But  answer 
her  I  did  not ;  for  not  ten  words  of  all 
that  she  said  did  I  really  and  con- 
sciou>ly  hear.  How  I  went  through 
that  night  is  more  entirely  a  blank  iu 
niy  memory,  more  entirely  a  chapter 
of  chaos  and  the  confusion  of  chaos, 
than  any  other  passage  the  most  im- 
pressive in  my  life.  If  I  even  slum- 
bered for  a  moment,  as  at  intervals  I 
did  sometimes,  though  never  sitting 
down,  but  standing  or  pacmg  about 
throughout  the  night,  and  if  iu  this 
way  I  attained  a  momentary  respite 
from  self-consciousness,  no  sooner  had 
I  reached  this  enviable  state  of  obli- 
vion, than  some  internal  sting  of  irri- 
tation fi9  rapidly  dispersed  the  whole 
fickle  fabric  of  sleep  ;  and  as  If  the 
momentary  trance — this  fugitive  be- 
guilement  of  my  wo — ^had  oeen  con- 
ceded by  a  demon's  subtle  malice  only 
witli  the  purpose  of  barbing  the  pang, 
by  thus  forcing  it  into  a  stronger  re- 
lief through  the  insidious  peace  pre- 
ceding it.  It  is  a  Well-known  and  most 
familiar  experience  to  all  the  $ons  and 
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daughters  of  afllietion«  that  under  no 
circuQutances  is  the  piercings  land- 
nating  torment  of  a  recmit  calamity 
felt  so  keenly  as  hi  the  first  moments 
of  awaking  in  the  momiog  from  the 
night's  shunhers.  Just  at  the  very 
instant  when  the  clouds  of  sleep,  and 
the  whole  fantastic  illusions  of  dreami- 
ness  are  dispersing,  just  as  the  reali- 
ties of  life  are  re-assuming  their  stead- 
fast form8<— re-shaping  themselves — 
and  settling  anew  into  those  fixed  re- 
lations which  they  are  to  presenre 
throughout  the  waking  hours ;  in  that 
particular  crisis  of  transition  from  the 
unreal  to  the  real>  the  wo  which  he- 
sieges  the  hrain  and  the  life-springs  at 
the  heart  nishes  in  afresh  amongst  the 
other  crowd  of  realities,  and  has  at 
the  moment  of  restoration  literally 
the  force  and  liveliness  of  a  new  hirtn 
— the  vei^  same  pang«  and  no  whit 
feebler,  as  that  which  belonged  to  it 
when  it  was  first  made  known.  From 
the  total  hush  of  oblivion  which  had 
burled  it  and  sealed  it  up,  as  it  were, 
during  the  sleeping  hours,  it  starts  into 
sudden  life  on  our  first  awaking,  and 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new 
and  not  an  old  affliction — one  which 
brings  ^ith  it  the  old  original  shock 
which  attended  its  first  annunciation. 

That  night — that  first  night  of  se- 
naration  from  mv  wife — how  it  passed, 
I  know  not ;  t  know  only  that  it 
passed,  I  being  in  our  common  bed- 
chamber, that  holiest  of  all  temples 
that  are  consecrated  to  human  attach- 
ments whenever  the  heart  is  pure  of 
man  and  woman  and  the  love  is  strong 
— I  being  in  that  bedchamber,  once 
the  temple  now  the  sepulchre  of  our 
happiness, — I  there,  and  my  wife — my 
innocent  wife— in  a  dungeon.  As  the 
morning  light  began  to  break,  some- 
body Imocked  at  the  door  ;  it  was 
Hannah  ;  she  took  my  hand — misery 
levels  all  feeble  distinctions  of  station, 
sex,  age — she  noticed  my  excessive 
feveiishness,  and  gravely  remonstra- 
ted with  me  upon  the  necessity  there 
was  that  I  should  maintain  as  much 
health  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
**  others,*'  if  not  for  myself.  She 
then  brought  me  some  tea,  whieh  re- 
freshed me  gready ;  for  I  had  tasted 
nothing  at  all  beyond  a  little  water 
since  the  preceding  morning's  break- 
fast. This  refreshment  seemed  to  re- 
lax and  thaw  the  stiff  frozen  state  of 
cheerless,  ra^rless  despair  in  which  I 
had  passed  tae  night ;  I  became  sus- 


ceptible of  consolation — that  consola* 
tion  which  lies  involved  in  kindoeas 
and  gentleness  of  manner — ^if  not  soa- 
ceptible  more  than  before  of  any  po- 
sitive hope.  I  sat  down ;  and*  having 
no  witnesses  to  my  weakness  but  this 
kind  and  Mthful  woman,  I  wept*  and 
I  found  a  relief  in  tears ;  and  she, 
with  the  ready  sympathy  of  woman, 
wept  along  with  me.  AH  at  once 
she  ventured  upon  the  circumstances 
(so  far  as  she  had  been  able  to  collect 
them  from  the  reports  of  those  who 
had  been  present  at  the  examination) 
of  our  calamity.  There  was  little 
indeed  either  to  excite  or  to  gradfy 
any  interest  or  curiosity  separate  from 
the  personal  interest  inevitably  con- 
nected with  a  case  to  which  there  were 
two  such' parties  as  a  brutal,  sensual, 
degraded  ruffian,  on  one  side  in  cha- 
racter of  accuser,  and  on  the  other  as 
defendant,  a  meek  angel  of  a  woman, 
timid  and  fainting  from  the  horrors  of 
her  situation,  and  under  the  liceu* 
tious  gaze  of  the  crowd — ^yet,  at  the 
same  time,  bold  in  conscious  inno- 
cence, and  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  sus- 
picions which  beset  her,  winning  the 
good  opinion,  as  well  as  the  good 
wishes  of  all  who  saw  her.  l^re 
had  been  at  this  first  examination 
little  for  her  to  say  beyond  the  assign- 
ing  her  name,  age,  and  place  of  abode; 
and  here  it  was  fortunate  that  her 
own  excellent  good  sense  concurred 
with  her  perfect  integrity  and  intui- 
tive hatred  of  all  indirect  or  crooked 
courses  in  prompting  her  to  an  undis- 
guised statement  of  the  simple  truUi^ 
without  a  momentary  hesitation  or 
attempt  either  at  evasion  or  suppres- 
sion. With  equally  good  intentions 
in  similar  situations  many  a  woman 
has  seriously  injured  her  cause  by 
slight  evasions  of  the  entire  truth, 
where  nevertheless  her  oxdj  purpose 
has  been  the  natural  and  mgenuous . 
one  of  seeking  to  save  the  reputation  ' 
untainted  of  a  name  which  she  fdt  to 
have  been  confided  to  her  keeping. 
The  purpose  was  an  honourable  one, 
but  erroneously  pursued.  Agnes  fdl 
into  no  such  error.  She  answered 
calmly,  simply,  and  truly,  to  every 
question  put  by  the  magistrates ;  and 
beyond  that  there  was  little  oppor- 
tunity for  her  to  speak ;  the  wnole 
business  of  this  preliminary  examina- 
tion being  confined  to  the  deposition 
of  the  accuser  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  alleg^  the  act  of 
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felonious  appropriation  to  have  taken 
place.  These  circumstances  were 
perfectly  uninteresting,  considered  in 
themselves;  but  amongst  them  was 
*one  which  to  us  had  the  most  shocking 
interest,  from  the  absolute  proof  thus 
furnished  of  a  deep-laid  plot  against 
Agnes.  But  for  this  one  circum- 
stance there  would  have  been  a  possi- 
bility that  the  whole  had  originated  in 
error — error  growing  out  of  and  acting 
upon  a  nature  originally  suspicious, 
and  confirmed  perhaps  hy  an  unfortu- 
nate experience.  And  m  proportion 
as  that  was  possible,  the  chances  in- 
creased that  the  accuser  might,  as  the 
examinations  advanced,  and  the  win- 
ning character  of  the  accused  party 
began  to  develope  itself,  begin  to  see 
his  error,  and  to  retract  his  own  over- 
hasty  suspicions.  But  now  we  saw  at  a 
glance  that  for  this  hope  there  was  no 
countenance  whatever,  since  one  soli- 
tary circumstance  sufficed  to  establish 
a  conspiracy.  The  deposition  bore — 
that  the  lace  had  been  secreted  and 
afterwards  detected  in  a  muff;  now  it 
was  a  fact  as  well-known  to  both  of 
us  as  the  fact  of  Agnes  having  gone 
out  at  all — that  she  had  laid  aside  her 
winter's  dress  for  the  first  time  on  this 
genial  suimy  day.  Muff  she  had  not 
at  the  time,  nor  could  have  had  ap- 
propriately from  the  style  of  her  cos- 
tume in  other  respects.  What  was 
the  effect  upon  us  of  this  remarkable 
discovery!  Of  course  there  died  at 
once  the  hope  of  any  abandonment  by 
the  prosecutor  of  his  purpose  ;  because 
here  was  proof  of  a  predetermined  plot. 
This  hope  died  at  once  ;  but  then,  as 
It  was  one  which  never  had  presented 
itself  to  my  mind,  I  lost  nothing  by 
which  I  had  ever  been  solaced.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
a  new  hope  at  the  same  time  arose  to 
take  its  place,  viz ,  the  reasonable  one 
that  by  this  single  detection,  if  once  es- 
tablished, we  might  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  conspiracy,  and  moreover 
that,  as  ^  leading  fact  or  clue,  it  might 
serve  to  guide  us  in  detecting  others. 
Hannah  was  sanguine  in  this  expecta- 
tion ;  and  for  a  moment  her  hopes 
were  contagiously  exciting  to  mine. 
But  the  hideous  despondency  which 
in  my  mind  had  settled  upon  tne  whole 
affair  from  the  very  first,  the  supersti- 
tious presentiment  I  had  of  a  total 
blight  brooding  over  the  entire  har- 
vest of  my  life  and  its  promises  (tra- 
cing itseiif  originally,  I  am  almost 


ashamed  to  own,  up  to  that  prediction 
of  the  Hungarian  woman) — denied  me 
steady  light,  any  thing-lall  in  short 
but  a  wandering  ray  of  hope.  It  was 
right,  of  course,  nay,  indispensable, 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  muff 
should  be  strongly  insbted  upon  at 
the  next  examination,  pressed  against 
the  prosecutor,  and  sifted  to  the  utter- 
most. An  able  lawyer  would  turn 
this  to  a  triumphant  account ;  and  it 
would  be  admirable  as  a  means  of 
pre-engaging  the  good  opinion  as  well 
as  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoner.  But,  for  its  final 
effect — my  conviction  remained,  not 
to  be  shaken,  that  all  would  be  useless ; 
that  our  doom  had  gone  forth,  and 
was  irrevocable. 

Let  me  not  linger  too  much  over 
those  sad  times.  Morning  came  on 
as  usual ;  for  it  is  strange,  but  true, 
that  to  the  very  wretched  it  seems  won- 
derful that  times  and  seasons  should 
keep  their  appointed,  courses  in  the 
midst  of  such  mighty  overthrows  and 
such  interruption  to  the  courses  of  their 
own  wonted  happiness  and  their  habi- 
tual expectations.  Why  should  morn- 
ing and  night,  why  should  all  move- 
ments in  the  natural  world  be  so  re- 
gular, whilst  in  the  moral  world  all 
is  so  irregular  and  anomalous?  Yet 
the  sun  and  the  moon  rise  and  set  as 
usual  upon  the  mightiest  revolutions  of 
empire  and  of  worldly  fortune  that 
this  planet  ever  beholds;  audit  is  some- 
times  even  a  comfort  to  know  that  this 
will  be  the  case.  A  great  criminal, 
sentenced  to  an  agonizing  punishment, 
has  derived  a  fortitude  and  a  consola- 
tion from  recollecting  that  the  day 
would  run  its  inevitable  course — 
that  a  day  after  all  was  but  a  day — 
that  the  mighty  wheel  of  alternate 
light  and  darkness  must  and  would 
revolve — and  that  the  evening  star 
would  rise  as  usual,  and  shine  with  its 
untroubled  lustre  upon  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  what  ^ar^  indeed  suffered,  and 
so  recently,  the  most  bitter  pangs,  but 
would  then  have  ceased  to  suffer. 
"  La  Joum^e,"  said  Damien, 

"  La  joumve  sera  dure,  mail  elle  se 
passera."  "^ 

"  — ^  Se  passeta  : "  yes,  that  is 
true,  I  whispered  to  myself ;  my  day 
also,  my  season  of  trial  will  be  hard  to 
bear ;  but  that  also  will  have  an  end ; 
that  also  "  sepassera,'*  Thus  I  talk- 
ed or  thought  so  long  as  1  Uiought  at 
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all ;  for  the  hour  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  thinking  in  any  shape 
would  for  some  time  be  at  an  end  for 
me. 

That  day,  as  the  morning  advanced, 
I  went  again,  accompanied  by  Hannah^ 
to  the  police  court  and  to  the  prison — 
a  vast,  ancient,  in  parts  ruinous,  and 
most  gloomy  pile  of  building.  In 
those  days  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice was,  if  not  more  corrupt,  certainly 
in  its  inferior  departments  by  far  more 
careless  than  it  is  at  present,  and  lia- 
ble to  thousands  of  interruptions  and 
mal- practices,  supporting  themselves 
upon  old  traditionary  usages  which 
required  at  least  half  a  century,  and 
the  shattering  everywhere  given  to  old 
systems  by  the  French  Revolution, 
together  with  the  universal  energy  of 
mind  applied  to  those  subjects  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Christen- 
dom, to  approach  with  any  effectual 
reforms.  Knowing  this,  and  having 
myself  had  direct  personal  cognizance 
of  various  cases  in  which  bribery  had 
been  applied  with  success,  I  was  not 
without  considerable  hope  that  per- 
haps Hannah  and  myself  might  avail 
ourselves  of  this  irregular  passport 
through  the  gates  of  the  prison.  And, 
had  the  new  regulation  been  of  some- 
what longer  standing,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  I  should  have  been  found 
right ;  unfortunately,  as  yet  it  had  all 
the  freshness  of  new-bom  vigour,  and 
kept  itself  in  remembrance  by  the  sin- 
gular irritation  it  excited.  Besides 
this,  it  was  a  pet  novelty  of  one  parti- 
cular minister  new  to  the  possession 
of  power,  anxious  to  distinguish  him- 
self, proud  of  his  creative  functions 
within  the  range  of  his  office,  and  very 
sensitively  jealous  on  the  point  of  op- 
position to  his  mandates.  Vain,  there- 
fore, on  this  day  were  all  my  efforts 
to  corrupt  the  jailers;  and,  in  fact> 
anticipating  a  time  when  I  might  have 
occasion  to  corrupt  some  of  them  for 
a  more  important  purpose  and  on  a  lar- 
ger scale,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
proclaim  my  character  beforehand  as 
one  who  tampered  with  such  means, 
and  tlms  to  arm  against  myself  those 
jealousies  in  official  people  which  it 
was  so  peculiarly  important  that  I 
should  keep  asleep. 

All  that  day,  however,  I  lingered 
about  the  avenues  and  va^t  courts  in 
the  precincts  of  the  prison,  and  near 
one  particular  wing  of  the  building, 
which  had  been  pomted  out  to  mo  by 


a  jailer  as  the  section  allotted  to  those 
who  were  in  the  situation  of  Agnes ; 
that  is,  waiting  their  final  commitment 
for  trial.  The  building  generally  he 
could  indicate  with  certainty,  but  he 
professed  himself  unable  to  indicate 
the  particular  part  of  it  which  "  the 
young  woman  brought  in  on  the  day 
previous  **  would  be  likely  to  occupy  ; 
consequently  he  could  not  point  out 
the  window  from  which  her  cell  (her 
"  celif*'  what  a  word!)  would  be 
lighted.  "  But,  master,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  *'  I  would  advise  nobody  to  try 
that  game.**  He  looked  with  an  air 
so  significant,  and  at  the  same  time 
used  a  gesture  so  indicative  of  private 
understanding,  that  I  at  once  appre- 
hended his  meaning,  and  assured  him 
that  he  had  altogether  misconstrued 
my  drill ;  that,  as  to  attempts  at  es- 
cape, or  at  any  mode  of  communicating 
with  the  prisoner  from  the  outside, 
I  trusted  all  that  was  perfectly  need- 
less ;  and  that  at  any  rate  in  my  eyes 
it  was  perfectly  hopeless.  "  Well, 
master,  he  replied,  "  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  You've  come  down 
handsomely,  that  I  wiilsay;  andwhero 
a  gentleman  acts  like  a  gentleman, 
and  behaves  himself  as  such,  Vm  not 
the  man  to  go  and  split  upon  him  for 
a  word.  To  be  sure  it's  quite  natVal 
that  agentleman — put  case  that  ayoung 
woman  is  his  fancy  woman — it's  no- 
thing but  nat'ral  that  he  should  want 
to  get  her  out  of  such  an  old  rat-hole 
as  this,  where  many's  the  fine- timber- 
ed creature,  both  he  and  she,  that  has 
lain  to  rot,  and  has  never  got  out  of 

the  old  trap  at  all,  first  or  last" 

*'  How  so  ? "  I  interrupted  him  ; 
**  surely  they  don't  detain  the  corpses 
of  prisoners  ?"  "  Ay,  but  mind  you 
— put  case  that  he  or  that  she  should 
die  in  thb  rat-trap  before  sentence  is 
past,  why  then  the  prison  counts  them 
as  its  oiit'n  children,  and  buries  them 
in  its  own  chapel — that  old  stack  of 
pigeon-holes  that  you  see  up  yonder 
to  the  right  hand."  So,  then,  afler 
all,  thought  I,  if  my  poor  Agnes 
should,  in  her  desolation  and  solitary 
confinement  to  these  wretched  walls, 
find  her  frail  strength  give  way — 
should  the  moral  horrors  of  her  situa- 
tion work  their  natural  effect  upon  her 
health,  and  she  should  chance  to  dfe 
within  this  dungeon,  here  within  this 
same  dungeon  wiU  she  lie  to  the  re- 
surrection, and  in  that  case  her  prison- 
doors  have  already  closed  upon  her 
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or  eyer.  The  man,  who  perhaps  had 
some  rough  Idndness  In  his  nature^ 
though  t^ted  bv  the  mercenary  feel- 
'mgB  too  inevitably  belon^ng  to  his 
situation,  seemed  to  guess  at  the  char- 
acter of  my  ruminations  by  die  change 
in  my  countenance,  for  he  expressed 
some  pity  for  my  being  *'  in  so  much 
trouble  ;**  and  it  seemed  to  increase 
his  respect  for  me  that  this  trouble 
should  be  directed  to  the  case  of  a 
woman,  for  he  appeared  to  have  a 
manly  sense  of  the  peculiar  appeal 
made  to  the  honour  and  gallantry  of 
man,  by  the  mere  general  fact  of  the 
feebleness  and  the  dependence  of  wo- 
man. I  looked  at  him  more  attentively 
in  consequence  of  the  feeling  tone  in 
which  he  now  spoke,  and  was  surpris- 
od  that  I  had  not  moce  particularly 
noticed  him  before;  he  was  a  fine 
looking,  youngish  man,  with  a  bold 
Robin-hood  st^^e  of  figure  and  appear- 
ance ;  and,  morally  speaking,  he  was 
absolutely  transfigured  to  my  eyes  by 
the  efiect  worked  upon  liim  lor  the 
moment,  through  the  simple  calling 
up  of  his  better  nature.  However,  he 
recurred  to  his  cautions  about  the  peril 
in  a  legal  sense  of  tampering  with  the 
windows,  bolts,  and  bari»  of  the  old  de- 
caying prison;  which,  in  fact,  pre- 
cisely according  to  the  degree  inwnich 
its  absolute  power  over  its  prisoners 
was  annually  growing  less  and  less, 
grew  more  and  more  jealous  of  its 
own  reputation,  and  punished  Uie  at- 
tempts to  break  loose  with  the  more 
severity,  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
were  the  more  tehipting  bv  the  chances 
of  success.  I  persisted  in  disowning 
any  schemes  of  the  sort,  and  especially 
upon  the  ground  of  their  hopelessness. 
But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
ground  that  in  his  inner  thoughts  he 
treated  with  scorn  ;  and  I  could  eadly 
see  diat,  with  a  little  skilfbl  manage- 
ment of  opportunity,  I  might,  upon 
occasion,  draw  from  him  all  the  secrets 
he  knew  as  to  the  special  points  of  in- 
firmity in  this  old  ruinous  building. 
For  the  present,  and  until  it  should 
certainly  appear  that  there  was  some 
use  to  he  derived  from  thb  species  of 
knowledge,  I  forbore  to  raise  super- 
fluous suspicions  by  availing  myself 
fdrther  of  nis  communicative  disposi- 
tbn.  Taking,  however,  the  precau- 
tion of  securing  his  name,  together 
with  his  particular  office  and  designa- 
tion in  the  prison,  I  parted  from  mm 
f»  If  to  go  home,  but  m  fact  to  resume 


my  sad  roamings  up  and  down  tlie 
precincts  of  the  jail. 

What  made  these  precincts  much 
larger  than  otherwise  they  would  have 
been,  was  the  circumstance  that,  by  a 
usage  derived  from  older  days,  both 
criminal  prisoners  and  those  whawere 
prisoners  for  debt,  equally  fell  imder 
the  custody  of  this  huge  caravanserai 
for  the  indifierent  reception  of  crime, 
of  misdemeanour,  and  of  misfortune. 
And  those  who  came  under  the  two 
first  titles  were  lodged  here  through 
all  stages  of  tlidr  connexion  with  pim- 
Kc  justice ;  alike  when  mere  objects 
of  vague  suspicion  to  the  police,  when 
under  exammation  upon  a  specific 
charge,  when  fully  committed  for  trial, 
w^en  convicted  and  under  sentence, 
awaiting  the  execution  of  that  sentence, 
and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
even  through  their  final  stage  of  pun- 
ishment, when  it  happened  to  be  or  any 
nature  compatible  with  in-door  con- 
finement. Hence  it  arose,  that  the 
number  of  Uiose  who  haunted  the  pri- 
son gates  with  or  without  a  title  to 
admission  was  enormous ;  all  the  rela- 
tives, or  more  properly  the  acquain- 
tances and  connexions  of  the  criminal 
population  within  the  prison,  being 
swelled  by  all  the  families  of  needy 
debtors  who  came  daily  either  to  oficr 
the  consolation  of  their  society,  or  to 
diminish  their  common  expenditure  by 
uniting  their  slender  establishments. 
One  of  the  ndes  applied  to  the  man- 
agement of  this  vast  multitude  that 
were  every  day  candidates  for  admis- 
sion was,  that  to  save  the  endless  trou- 
ble as  well  as  risk,  perhaps,  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  main  gates  to  every 
successive  arrival,  periodic  intervals 
were  fixed  for  the  admission  by  whole- 
sale :  and  as  these  periods  c^une  round 
every  two  hour:^,  it  would  happen  at 
many  parts  of  the  day  that  vast  crowds 
accumulated  waiting  for  the  next  open- 
ing of  the  gate.  These  crowds  were 
assembled  in  two  or  three  large  outer 
courts,  in  which  also  were  many  stalls 
and  booths,  kept  there  upon  some  local 
privilege  of  ancient  inheritance,  or 
upon  some  other  plea  made  good  by 
gifts  or  bribes—some  by  Jews  and 
others  by  Christians,  perhaps  equally 
Jewish.  Superadded  to  these  station- 
ary elements  of  this  miscellaneous  po- 
gmation,  were  others  drawp  thither 
v  pure  motives  of  curiosity,  so  that 
altc^ther  an  almost  permanent  mob 
was  gathered  together  in  these  courts  ,• 
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and  amid  this  DH»b  it  was> — from 
I  know  uot  "what  definite  motive, 
partly  because  I  thoug:ht  it  probable 
that  amongst  these  pec^le  I  should 
hear  the  case  of  Agnes  peculiarly  the 
subject  of  conversation;  and  80>  iii 
fact,  it  did  really  happen, — ^but  part- 
ly, and  even  more,  I  believe,  because 
I  uow  awfully  began  to  shrink  from 
solitude.  Tumult  I  must  have,  and 
distraction  of  thought.  Amid  this 
mob,  I  say,  it  was  Uiat  I  passed  two 
days.  Feverish  I  had  been  from  the 
first, — and  from  bad  to  worse,  in  such 
a  case,  was,  at  any  rate,  a  natural 
progress ;  but,  perhaps,  also  amongst 
this  crowd  of  toe  uoor,  the  al^jectly 
wretched*  the  iU-fea,  the  desponding, 
and  the  dissolute,  there  nught  be 
ver^  naturally  a  larger  body  of  con* 
tagion  lurking  than  according  to 
their  mere  numerical  expectations. 
There  was  at  that  season  a  very  ex« 
tensive  depopulation  going  on  in  some 
quarters  of  this  great  metropolis,  and 
in  other  cities  of  tlie  same  empire,  by 
means  of  a  very  malignant  typhus. 
This  fever  is  supposed  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar product  of  jails ;  and  though  it 
had  not  as  yet  been  felt  as  a  scour^ 
and  devastator  of  this  particular  jail, 
or  at  least  the  consequent  mortality 
had  been  hitherto  kept  down  to  a 
moderate  amount,  yet  it  was  highly 
probable  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
contagion,  much  beyond  tne  propor* 
tlon  of  other  popular  assemblages  less 
uniformly  wretched  in  their  composi- 
tion, was  here  to  be  found  all  day 
long ;  and  doubtle:>s  my  excited  state, 
and  irritable  habit  of  bod^,  had  offer- 
ed a  peculiar  predh^osition  that  &- 
vourcd  the  rapid  developement  of  this 
contagion.  However  this  might  be> 
the  residt  was,  that  on  the  evenmg  of 
the  second  day  which  I  spent  in 
haunting  the  purlieus  of  the  prison 
(c<Hisequently  the  night  preceding 
the  second  public  examination  of  Ag« 
nes),  I  was  attacked  by  ardent  fever 
in  such  unmitigated  fury,  that  before 
morning  1  had  lost  all  command  of 
my  intellectual  faculties.  For  some 
weeks  I  became  a  pitiable  maMiac, 
and  in  every  sense  the  wreck  of  my 
former  self;  and  seven  entire  weeks, 
together  with  ihe  better  half  of  an 
eighth  we^k,  had  passed  over  my 
hMul  whilst  I  lay  unconscious  of  time 
and  its  dreadful  freight  of  events,  ex- 
cepting ia  so  far  ai  mv  di«ord«red 
brain^  by  iti  fiuotafitle  comgei^  orM^ 
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of  these  event3-.-loss  substantial,  but 
oflentimes  less  afflicting,  or  less  agi- 
tating. It  would  have  beeu  wdl  for 
me  had  my  destiny  decided  that  I  was 
not  to  be  recalled  to  this  world  of 
wo.  But  I  had  no  such  happiness  iu 
store.  1  recovered,  and  through 
twenty  and  ei^ht  years  my  groana 
have  recorded  the  sorrow  I  feci  that  I 
did. 

I  shall  not  rehearse  clrcumstanti* 
ally,  and  pcuut  by  point*  the  sad  unfold- 
ing,  as  it  proceeded  through  succes* 
slve  revelations  to  me,  of  all  which 
had  happened  during  lur  state  of 
physical  incapacity.  When  I  first 
became  aware  tliat  my  wandering 
senses  had  returned  to  me,  and  knew, 
by  the  cessation  of  all  throbbings, 
and  the  unutterable  pains  that  had  so 
long  possessed  my  brain,  that  I  was 
now  returning  from  the  gates  of 
death,  a  sad  confuaion  assailed  n«  as 
to  some  indefinite  cloud  of  evil  thai 
had  been  hovering  over  me  at  the 
time  whieu  I  first  &11  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  For  a  tim«  I  struggled 
vainly  to  recover  the  lost  connexioa 
of  my  thoughts,  and  I  endeavoured 
iueifectuiUy  to  address  myself  ta 
sleep.  I  opened  my  ejesj  but  found 
tKe  glare  of  light  painful  bey<»d 
measure.  Strength,  howover,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had,  imd  iiM>re 
than  enough,  to  raise  myself  out  of 
bed.  I  niade  the  attempt,  but  fdl 
back,  almost  giddy  with  the  ofibrt. 
At  the  sound  of  the  disturbance  which 
I  had  thus  made»  a  woman  whcmi  I 
did  not  know  came  from  behiad  a 
curtain,  aud  spoke  to  me.  Shrinking 
from  any  oommunicatioa  with  a  stran* 

fer,  especially  one  whose  diseretion 
could  not  estimate  in  making  dis« 
eoveries  to  me  with  the  reouisito  eaa* 
tion,  I  asked  her  simply  what  o'clock 
it  was. 

<*  Eleven  in  the  forenooB^*'  she  re* 
plied. 

<<  And  what  day  of  the  month?*' 

"  The  second,'*  was  her  briaf  an* 
swer. 

I  feh  almost  a  senae  of  shamo  in 
adding — *'  The  second !  bat  of  what 
month  r* 

'<  Of  June,*'  was  tho  startling  re» 
joinder. 

On  the  8th  of  April  I  had  fallen 
iU,  and  it  was  now  actually  the  2d  of 
Jono.     Ohl   siekming  eakvkitioal 
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revolting  regbter  of  hours!  for  in 
that  same  moment  which  brought 
back  this  one  recollection,  perhaps  by 
steadying  my  brain,  rushed  back  in  a 
torrent  all  the  other  dreadful  remem- 
brances of  the  period,  and  now  the 
more  so,  because,  though  the  event 
was  still  uncertain  as  regarded  mv 
knowledge,  it  must  have  become  dread- 
fully certain  as  regarded  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  the  happiness  of  all  who 
were  concerned.  Alas !  one  little 
circumstance  too  painfully  assured 
me  that  this  event  had  not  been  a 
happy  one.  Had  Agnes  been  resto- 
red to  her  liberty  and  her  home, 
where  would  she  have  been  found 
but  watching  at  my  bedside  ?  That 
too  certainly  I  knew,  and  the  infer- 
ence was  too  bitter  to  support. 

On  this  same  day,  some  hours  af- 
terwards, upon  Hannah's  return  from 
the  city,  1  received  from  her,  and 
heard    with   perfect    calmness,    the 
whole  sum  of  evil  which  awaited  me. 
Little  Francis — she  took  up  her  tale 
at  that  point — "  was  with  God :  **  so 
she  expressed  herself.     He  had  died 
of  the  same  fever  which  had  attacked 
me— -had  died  and  been  buried  nearly 
five  weeks  before.     Too  probably  he 
had  caught  the  infection  from  me. 
Almost — such    are  the   caprices    of 
human  feeling — almost  I  could  have 
rejoiced  that  this  young  memorial  of 
my  vanished  happiness  had  vanished 
also.     It  gave  me  a  pang,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  grave  should  thus  have 
closed  upon  him  before  I  had  seen 
his  fair   little    face    again.      But  I 
steeled  my  heart  to  hear  worse  things 
than  this.  Next  she  went  on  to  inform 
me  that  already,  on  the  first  or  se- 
cond day  of  our  calamity,  she  had 
taken  upon  herself,  without  waiting 
for  authority,  on  observing  the  rapid 
approaches  of  illness  in  me,  and  ar- 
guing the  state  of  helplessness  which 
would  follow,  to  write  off  at  once  a 
summons  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to 
the  brother  of  my  wife.     This  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  shall  call  Pierpoint, 
was  a  high-spirited,  generous  voung 
man  as  I  have  ever  known.     When  1 
say  that  he  was  a  sportsman,  that 
at  one  season  of  the  year  he  did  little 
else  than  pursue  his  darling  amuse- 
ment of  fox-hunting,  for  which  in- 
deed  he  had  almost  a  maniacal  pas- 
sion—  saying  this,    I  shall  already 
)Mve  pngudged  him  in  the  opinions  of 


many,  who  fancy  all  such  persons  the 
slaves  of  corporal  enjoyments.    But, 
with  submission,  the   truth  lies  the 
other  way.     According  to  my  expe- 
rience, people  of  these  habits  have 
their  bodies  more  than  usually  under 
their  command,  as  being  subdued  by 
severe    exercise ;   and    their  minds, 
neither  better  nor  worse  on  an  ave- 
rage   than'  those    of    their    neigh- 
bours, are  more  available  from  bemg 
so    much   more    rarely   clogged  by 
morbid  habits  in  that  uneasy  yoke- 
fellow of  the  intellectual  part — the 
body.     He  at  all  events  was  a  man  to 
justify  in  his  own  person  this  way  of 
thinking  ;  for  he  was  a  man  not  only 
of  sound,  but  even  of  bold  and  ener- 
getic intellect,  and  in  all  moral  re- 
spects one  whom  any  man  might  feci 
proud  to  call  his  friend.     This  yoimg 
man,  Pierpoint,  without  delay  obeyed 
the  summons;    and  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  what    had    already 
passed,  the  first  step  he  took  was  to 
call  upon  Barratt,  and  without  fur- 
ther question  than  what  might  ascer- 
tain his  identity,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
flict upon  him  a  severe  horsewhip- 
ping.    A  worse  step  on  hb  sister's 
account  he  could  not  have    taken. 
Previously  to  this  the  popular  feeling 
had    run    strongly    against   Barratt, 
but  now  its  unity  was  broken.     A 
new  element  was  introduced  into  the 
question:    Democratic  feelings  were 
armed  against  this  outrage;  gentle- 
men and  nobles,  it  was  said,  thought 
themselves  not  amenable  to  justice  ; 
and  again,  the  majesty  of  the  law  was 
offended  at  thb  intrusion  upon  an 
affair  already  under  solemn  course  of 
adjudication.     Every  thing,  however, 
passes  away  under  the  healing  hand 
of  time,  and  this  also  faded  from  the 
public    mind.      People    remembered 
also  that  he  was  a  brother,  and  in 
that  character,  at  any  rate,  had  a 
right  to  some  allowances  for  his  in- 
temperance ;  and  what  quickened  the 
oblivion  of  the  affair  was,  which  in 
itself  was  sufllciently  strange,  that 
Barratt  did  not  revive  the  case  in  the 
public  mind  by  seeking  legal  repara- 
tion for  his  injuries.     It  was,  liow- 
ever,  still  matter  of  regret  that  Pier- 
point should  have  indulged  himself  in 
this  movement  of  passion,  since  un- 
doubtedly it  broke  and  dbturbed  the 
else  uniform  stream  of  public  indig- 
nation by  investing  the  original  ag- 
gressor whh  something  like  the  cha. 
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Factor  of  an  injured  person;  and 
therefore  with  some  set-off  to  plead 
against  his  own  wantonness  of  ma- 
lice: his  malice  might  now  assume 
the  nobler  aspect  of  revenge. 

Thus  far,  in  reporting  the  circum- 
stances, Hannah  had  dalUed — thus  far 
1  had  rejoiced  that  she  dallied,  with 
the  main  burden  of  the  wo ;  but  now 
there  remained  nothing  to  dally  with 
any  longer — and  she  rushed  along  in 
her  narrative,  hurrying  to  tell — I  hur- 
rying to  hear.    A  second,  a  third  exa- 
mination had  ensued,  then  a  final  com- 
mittal—all this  within  a  week.     By 
that  time  all  the  world  was  agitated 
,  with  the  case ;  literally  not  the  city 
only,  vast  as  that  city  was,  but  the 
nation  was  convulsed  and  divided  into 
parties  upon  the  question.  Whether 
the  prosecution  were  one  of  mere  ma- 
lice or  not  ?   The  very  government  of 
the  land  was  reported  to  be  equally 
interested,  and  almost  equally  divided 
in  opinion.     In  this  state  of  public 
feeling  came  the  trial.  Image  to  your- 
self, oh  reader,  whosoever  you  are, 
the  intensity  of  the  excitement  which 
by  that  time  had  arisen  in  all  people 
to  be  spectators  of  the  scene — ^then 
image  to  yourself  the  effect  of  all  this, 
a  perfect  consciousness  that  in  herself 
as  a  centre  was   settled  the  whole 
mighty  interest  of  the  exhibition — ^that 
interest  again  of  so  dubious  and  mixed 
a  character — sympathy  in  some  with 
mere  misfortune — sympathy  in  others 
with  female  frailty  and  guilt,  not  per- 
haps founded  upon  an  absolute  un- 
wavering belief  m  her  innocence  even 
amongst  those  who  were  most  loud 
and  positive  as  partisans  in  affirming 
it, — and  then  remember  that  all  this 
hideous  scenical  display  and  notoriety 
settled  upon  one  whose  ver^  nature, 
constitutionally  timid,  recoiled  with 
the  triple  agony  of  womanly  shame — 
of  matronly  dignity — of  insulted  inno- 
cence, from  every  mode  and  shape  of 
public  display.  Combine  all  these  cir- 
cumstances and  elements  of  the  case, 
and  you  may  faintly  enter  into  the 
situation  of  my  poor  Agnes.   Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  express  it  at  once  is 
by  recurring  to  the  case  of  a  young 
female  Christian  martyr,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  exposed  in  the 
bloody  amphitheatre  of  Kome  or  Ve- 
rona to  "  %ht  with  wild  beasts,*'  as  it 
was  expressed  in  mockery — she  to 
fight!  the  lamb  to  fight  with  lions! 
Put  in  reality  the  yonng  m^jx  hadd. 


fight  to  maintain,  and  a  fight  (in  con* 
tempt  of  that  cruel  mockery)  fiercer 
than   the  fiercest  of  her  persecutors 
could  have  faced  perhaps— the  combat 
with  the  instincts  of  her  own  shrink- 
ing, trembling,  fainting  nature.   Such 
a  fight  had  my  Agnes  to  maintain; 
and  at  that  time  there  was  a  large 
party  of  gentlemen  in  whom  the  gen- 
tlemanly instinct  was    predominant, 
and  who  felt  so  powerfully  the  cruel 
indignities  of  her  situation,  that  thev 
made  a  public  appeal  in  her  behalf. 
One  thing,  and  a  strong  one,  which 
they  said,  was  this : — "  We  all  talk 
and  move  in  this  case  as  if,  because 
the  question  appears  doubtful  to  some 
people,  and  the  accused  party  to  some 
people  wears  a  doubtful  character,  it 
would  follow  that  she  therefore  had  in 
reality  a  mixed  character  composed  in 
joint  proportions  of  the  best  and  the 
worst  that  is  imputed  to  her.    But  let 
us  not  forget  that  this  mixed  character 
belongs  not  to  her,  but  to  the  infirmi- 
ty of  our  human  judgments — they  are 
mixed — tJieif  are  dubious — ^but  she  is 
not — she  is,  or  she  is  not,  g^iilty — 
there  is  no  middle  case — and  let  us 
consider  for  a  single  moment,  that  if 
this  young  lady  (as  many  among  us 
heartily  believe)  is  innocent,  then  and 
upon  that  supposition  let  us  consider 
how  cruel  we  should  all  think  the  pub- 
lic exposure  which  aggravates  the  other 
injuries  (as  in  that  case  they  must 
be  thought)   to  which  her  situation 
exposes  her.'*   They  went  on  to  make 
some  suggestions  for  the  ofllcers  of 
the  court  in  preparing  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  trial,  and  some  also  for 
the  guidance  of  the  audience,  which 
showed  the  same  generous  anxiety 
for  sparing  the  feelings  of  the  prison- 
er.    If  these  did  not  wholly  succeed 
in  repressing  the  open  avowal  of  coarse 
and  brutal  curiosity  amongst  the  in- 
tensely vulgar,  at  least  they  availed  to 
diffuse  amongst  the  neutral  and  indif- 
ferent part  of  the  public  a  sentiment 
of  respect   and   forbearance  which, 
emanating  from  high  quarters,  had  a 
very  extensive  infiuence  upon  most  of 
what  met  the  eye  or  the  ear  of  my 
poor  wife.     She,  on  the  day  of  trial, 
was  supported  by  her  brother;  and 
by  that  time  she  needed  support  in- 
deed.    I  was  reported  to  be  dying ; 
her  little  son  was  dead ;  neither  had 
she  been  allowed  to  see  him.  Perhaps 
these  things,  by  weaning  her  from  all 
ftnrttaer  «are  about  life,  might  havQ 
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found  their  uatural  effect  iu  making 
her  iudifferent  to  the  course  of  the 
trial,  or  even  to  its  issue.  And  so, 
perhaps,  in  the  main,  they  did.  But 
a^  times  some  lingering  sense  of  out- 
ra^^ed  dignity,  some  fitfid  gleams  of 
old  sympathies,  "  the  hectic  of  a  mo- 
ment,** came  back  upon  her,  and  pre- 
vailed over  the  deadening  stupor  of 
her  grief.  Then  she  shone  for  a  mo- 
ment into  a  starry  light — sweet  and 

woful  to  remember.     Then but 

why  linger?  I  hurry  to  the  close: 
she  was  pronounced  guilty ;  whether 
by  a  jury  or  a  bench  of  judges,  I  do 
not  say — having  determined,  from  the 
beginning,  to  ^ive  no  hint  of  the  land 
in  which  all  tnese  events  happened ; 
neither  is  that  of  the  sh'ghtest  conse- 
quence. Guilty  she  was  pronounced : 
but  sentence  at  that  time  was  deferred. 
Ask  me  not,  I  beseech  you,  about  the 
muff  or  other  circumstances  inconsist- 
ent with  the  hostile  evidence.  These 
circumstances  had  the  testimony,  ypu 
will  observe,  of  my  own  servants  only ; 
nay,  as  it  turned  out,  of  one  servant 
exclusively :  thai  naturally  diminished 
their  value.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
evidence  was  arrayed,  peigury  was 
suborned,  that  would  have  wrecked  a 
wilderness  of  simple  truth  trusting  to 
its  own  unaided  forces.  What  fol- 
lowed ?  Did  this  judgment  of  the 
court  settle  the  opinion  of  the  public  ? 
Opinion  of  the  public  I  Did  it  settle 
the  winds  ?  Did  it  settle  the  motion  of 
the  Atlantic?  Wilder,  fiercer,  and 
louder  grew  the  cry  againat  the  wretch- 
ed accuser  :  mighty  had  been  the 
power  over  the  vast  audience  of  the 
dignity,  the  affliction,  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity, imd  the  Madonna  beauty  of 
the  prisoner.  That  beauty  so  child- 
like, and  at  the  same  time  so  saintly, 
made,  besides,  so  touching  in  its  pathos 
by  means  of  the  abandonment — the 
careless  abandonment  and  the  Infinite 
desolation  of  her  air  and  manner — 
would  of  itself,  aud  without  further 
aid«  have  made  many  converts.  Much 
more  was  done  by  the  simplicity  of 
her  statements,  and  the  inoiffereuco 
with  which  she  neglected  to  improve 
any  strong  points  m  hd^  own  favour 
-^the  indiiference,  as  every  heartper- 
ceived,  pi'  despairing  grieL  Thoa 
came  tlie  manners  on  tlie  hostile  side—* 
the  haggard  consciousness  of  guilty 
the  drooping  tone,  the  bravado  and 
fierce  strut  which  sought  to  dissemble 
^  tluA*     Not  one  amongst  all  tbe 


witnesses,  assembled  on  that  side,  had 
(by  all  agreement)  the  bold  natural 
tone  of  conscious  uprightness.  Hence 
it  could  not  be  surprising  that  the 
storm  of  popular  opinion  made  itself 
heard  with  a  louder  and  alouder  sound. 
The  government  itself  began  to  be 
disturbetl ;  the  minbters  of  the  aove- 
reign  were  agitated  5  and,  had  po 
menaces  been  thrown  out,  it  was  ge* 
nerally  understood  that  they  would 
have  given  way  to  the  popular  voice, 
now  continually  more  distinct  and 
clamorous.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
tumult  obscure  murmurs  began  to 
arise  that  Barratt  had  practised  the 
same  or  similar  villainies  in  former 
instances.  One  case  in  particular 
was  beginning  to  be  whispered  about, 
wliich  at  once  threw  a  light  upon  the 
whole  affair:  it  was  the  case  of  a 
young  and  very  beautifd  married  wo- 
man, who  had  been  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  catastrophe  such  as  had  befallen 
ray  own  wife,  when  some  seasonable 
interference,  of  what  nature  was  not 
known,  had  critically  delivered  her. 
This  ca£e  arose  ''  like  a  little  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man*s  hand,"  then  spread 
and  threatened  to  burst  in  tempest 
upon  the  public  mind,  when  all  at  once, 
more  suduenly  even  than  it  had  arisen, 
it  was  hushed  up,  or  in  some  way  dis- 
appeared. But  a  trifiing  circumstance 
'made  it  possible  to  trace  this  case : — in 
after  times,  when  means  offered,  but 
unfortunately  no  particular  purpose  of 
good,nor>any  purpose^  m  fact,  beyond 
that  of  curiosity,  it  was  traced :  and 
enough  was  soon  ascertained  to  have 
blown  to  fragments  any  possible  conspi< 
racy  emanatuig  from  this  Barratt,  had 
that  been  of  any  further  importance. 
However,  iu  spite  of  all  that  money  or 
art  could  effect^  a  sullen  growl  continued 
to  be  heard  amongst  uxe  populace  of 
viUainies  many  and  profouncl  that  had 
been  effected  or  attempted  bv  this  Bar- 
ratt ;  and  accordingly,  much  m  the  same 
way  as  was  many  years  afterwards 
practised  iu  London,  when  a  hosier 
had  caused  several  young  peoplo  to 
be  prosecuted  to  death  for  passing 
forged  bank-notes,  the  wrath  of  the 
people  showed  itself  in  marking  the 
shop  for  vengeance  upon  any  favourabk 
occasion  offering  through  fire  or  riots* 
and  in  the  mean-time  in  deserting 
it.  These  things  had  been  going  on 
for  some  time  when  I  awoke  from  m^r 
long  delirittni ;  but  thft  effect  they  hsA 
prooucod  ujpoa  a  woak  wi  obstinate 
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and  haughty  goTerument,  or  at  least 
upon  the  weak  and  ohstinate  and 
haughty  member  of  the  government 
who  presided  in  the  ponce  admini- 
stration^  was^  to  confirm  and  rivet  the 
line  of  conduct  which  had  been  made 
the  object  of  p<^nlar  denunciatiofl. 
More  energetically,  more  scornfully, 
to  express  that  determination  of  flying 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion  and  cen- 
sure, four  days  before  my  awakening, 
Agnes  had  been  brought  up  to  receive 
her  sentence.  On  that  same  day  (nay, 
it  was  said  in  that  same  hour),  peti- 
tions, vcrjr  numerously  signed,  and  va- 
rious petitions  from  different  ranks, 
different  ages,  different  sexes,  were 
carried  up  to  the  throne,  praying,  upon 
manifold  erounds,  but  all  noticing  the 
extreme  doubtfulness  of  the  case,  for 
an  uncondidonal  pardon.  By  whose 
advice  or  influence,  it  was  guessed 
eanly,  though  never  exactly  ascer- 
tain^ these  petitions  were  unani- 
mou^y,  almost  contemptuously,  re- 
jected. And  to  express  the  contempt 
of  public  opinion  as  powerfully  aspos- 
sibiej  Agnes  was  sentenced  by  the 
court,  reassembled  in  full  pomp,  order, 
and  ceremonial  costume,  to  a  punish- 
ment the  severest  that  ^e  laws  allow- 
ed— ^viz.  hard  labour  for  ten  years. 
The  people  raged  more  than  ever; 
threats  pidilic  and  private  wore  con- 
veyed to  the  ears  of  the  minister  chief- 
ly concerned  in  the  responsibility,  and 
who  bad  indeed,  by  empty  and  osten- 
tatioos  talking,  assumed  that  respou- 
dhiUty  to  himself  iu  a  way  that  was 
perfectly  needless. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  I  awoke 
to  ooDsciousness :  and  this  was  the  fa- 
tal journal  of  the  interval — interval  so 
long  as  measured  by  my  fierce  calen- 
dar of  delirium — so  brief  measured 
by  the  huge  circuit  of  events  which 
it  embraced^  and  their  mightiness  for 
evil.  Wrath,  wrath  immeasurable, 
nmmaginable,  unmitjgable,  burned  at 
my  heart  like  a  cancer.  The  worst  had 
come.  And  the  thing  wbicli  kills  a 
man  for  action — the  living  in  two 
climates  at  once — a  torrid  and  a  frigid 
zone — of  hope  and  fear — that  was  past. 
Weak— suppose  I  were  for  the  mo- 
ment :  I  felt  that  a  day  oKtwo  might 
bring  back  my  strength.  *  No  miser- 
able tremors  of  hope  now  shook  my 
nerves :  if  they  shook  from  that  ine- 
vitable rocking  of  the  waters  that  fol- 
lows a  storm,  so  much  might  be  par- 
doned to  the  ioiirmity  of  n  natnre  that 


could  not  lay  aside  its  fleshly  neces- 
sities, uor  altogether  forego  its  homage 
to  *'  these  frail  elements,"  but  which 
by  inspiration  already  lived  witliin  a 
region  where  no  voices  were  heard 
but  the  spiritual  voices  of  trunscend- 
ant  passions — of 

'*  Wrongs  oDrevengad,  and  insults  uare- 
,  drossU" 

Six  days  from  that  time  I  was  well 
— well  and  strong.  I  rose  firom  bed; 
I  bathed;  I  dressed:  dressed  as  if 
I  were  a  bridegroom.  And  that 
was  in  ^ct  a  great  day  in  my  life.  1 
was  to  sec  Agnes.  Oh!  yes:  per- 
mission liad  been  obtained  from  the 
lordly  mfaiister  that  I  should  see  my 
wife.  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  such  con- 
descensions exist  ?  Yes :  solicitations 
from  ladles,  eloquent  notes  wet  with 
ducal  tears,  these  had  won  from  the 
thrice-radiant  secretary,  redolent  of 
roseate  attar,  a  countersign  to  some 
order  or  other,  by  which  JU— yes  I-^ 
under  license  of  a  fop,  and  super- 
vision of  a  jailer — was  to  see  and 
for  a  time  to  converse  with  my  own 
wife. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  first 
day's  interview  was  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  On  the  outside  of  the 
jail  all  was  summer  light  and  anima- 
tion. The  sports  of  children  in  the 
streets  of  mighty  cities  are  but  sad, 
and  too  painfully  recall  the  circum- 
stances of  freedom  and  breezy  nature 
that  are  not  there.  But  still  the  pomp 
of  glorious  summer,  and  the  presence, 
**  not  to  be  put  by,"  of  the  everlasting 
light,  that  is  either  always  present,  or 
always  dawning — these  potent  ele- 
ments impregnate  the  very  citv  life,  and 
the  dim  reflex  of  nature  whicn  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  well-like  streets,  with 
more  solemn  powers  to  move  and  to 
soothe  in  summer.  I  struck  upon  the 
prison  gates,  the  first  among  multi- 
tudes waiting  to  strike.  Not  because 
we  struck,  hut  because  the  hour  had 
sounded,  suddenly  the  gate  opened ; 
and  in  we  streamed,  j,  as  a  visiter 
for  the  first  time,  was  immediately 
distinguished  by  the  jailors,  l^hose 
glance  of  eye  is  fatally  unerring. 
"  Who  was  It  that  I  wanted  ?"  At 
the  name  a  stir  of  emotion  was  mani- 
fest, even  there :  the  dry  bones  stirred 
and  moved :  Che  passions  outside  had 
long  ago  passed  to  the  interior  of  this 
gloomy  prison:  and  not  a  man  but 
had  his  hypothesis  on  the  case ;  not  a 
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man  but  had  almost  fought  with  some 
comrade  (many  had  literally  fought) 
about  the  merits  of  their  several  opi- 
nions. 

If  any  man  had  expected  a  scene 
at  this  reunion,  he  would  have  been 
disappointed.  Exhaustion,  and  the 
ravages  of  sorrow,  had  left  to  dear 
Agues  so  little  power  of  animation  or 
of  action,  that  her  emotions  were 
rather  to  be  guessed  at,  both  for  kind 
and  for  degree,  than  directly  to  have 
been  perceived.  She  was  in  fact  a 
sick  patient,  far  gone  in  an  illness  that 
should  properly  have  confined  her  to 
bed ;  and  was  as  much  past  the  power 
of  replying  to  my  frenzied  exclama- 
tions, as  a  dying  victim  of  fever  of 
entering  upon  a  strife  of  argument. 
In  )>ed,  however,  she  was  not.  When 
the  door  opened  she  was  discovered 
sitting  at  a  table  placed  against  the 
opposite  wall,  her  head  pillowed  upon 
her  arms,  and  these  resting  upon  the 
table.  Her  beautiful  long  auburn 
hair  had  escaped  from  its  confinement, 
and  was  floating  over  the  table  and 
her  own  person.  She  took  no  notice 
of  the  disturbance  made  by  our  en- 
trance, did  not  turn,  did  not  raise  her 
head,  nor  make  an  efibrt  to  do  so, 
nor  by  any  sign  whatever  intimate 
that  she  was  conscious  of  our  pre- 
sence, until  the  turnkey  in  a  respectful 
tone  announced  me.  Upon  that  a 
low  groan,  or  rather  a  feeble  moan, 
showed  that  she  had  become  aware  of 
my  presence,  and  relieved  me  from  all 
apprehension  of  causing  too  sudden  a 
shock  by  taking  her  in  my  arms. 
The  turnkey  h^  now  retired  j  we 
were  alone.  I  knelt  by  her  side, 
threw  my  arms  about  her,  and  pressed 
her  to  my  heart.  She  drooped  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  lay  for 
some  time  like  one  who  slumbered  ; 
but,  alas !  not  as  ihe  had  used  to  slum- 
ber. Her  breathing,  which  had  been 
like  that  of  sinless  infancy,  was  now 
frightfully  short  and  quick ;  she  seem- 
ed not  properly  to  breathe,  but  to  gasp. 
Thb,  thought  I,  may  be  sudden  agi- 
tation, and  in  that  case  she  will  gra- 
dually recover ;  half  an  hour  will  re- 
store her.  Wo  is  me !  she  did  tiot 
recover ;  and  internally  I  said — she 
never  rvill  recover.  The  arrows  have 
gone  too  deep  for  a  frame  so  exquisite 
in  its'sensibility,  and  already  her  hours 
are  numbered. 

At  this  first  visit  I  said  notliing  to 
}ier  about  the  past;  that,  and  the 


whole  extent  to  which  our  communi- 
cations should  go,  I  left  rathdr  to  her 
own  choice.  At  the  second  visit, 
however,  upon  some  word  or  other 
arising  which  furnished  an  occasion 
for  touching  on  this  hateful  topic,  I 
pressed  her,  contrary  to  my  own  pre- 
vious intention,  for  as  full  an  account 
of  the  fatal  event  as  she  could  without 
a  distressing  efibrt  communicate.  To 
my  surprise  she  was  silent — gloomily 
— almost  it  might  have  seemed  obsti- 
nately silent.  A  horrid  thought  came 
into  my  mind ;  could  it,  might  it  have 
been  possible  that  my  noble-minded 
wife,  such  she  had  ever  seemed  to  me, 
was  open  to  temptations  of  this  nature  ? 
Could  it  have  been  that  in  some  mo- 
ment of  infirmity,  when  her  better 
angel  was  away  from  her  side,  she  had 
yielded  to  a  sudden  impulse  of  frailty, 
such  as  a  second  moment  for  conside- 
ration would  have  resbted,  but  which 
unhappily  had  been  followed  by  no 
such  opportunity  of  retrieval  ?  1  had 
heard  of  such  things.  Cases  there  were 
in  our  own  times  (and  not  confined  to 
one  nation),  when  irregular  impulses 
of  this  sort  were  known  to  have  haunt- 
ed and  besieged  natures  not  otherwise 
ignoble  or  base.  I  ran  over  some  of 
the  names  amongst  those  which  were 
taxed  with  thb  propensity.  More 
than  one  were  the  names  of  people  in 
a  technical  sense  held  noble.  That, 
nor  any  other  consideration,  abated 
my  horror.  Better,  1  said,  better 
(because  more  compatible  with  eleva- 
tion of  mind)  better  to  have  committed 
some  bloody  act — some  murderous 
act.  Dreadful  was  the  panic  I  under- 
went.    God  pardon  the  wrong  I  did ; 

and    even    now   1  pray  to  him as 

though  the  past  thing  were  a  future 
thing  and  capable  of  change — that  he 
would  forbid  her  for  ever  to  know 
what  was  the  derogatory  thought  I 
had  admitted.  I  sometimes  think,  by 
recollecting  a  momentary  blush  that 
sufiused  her  marble  countenance, — I 
think— I  fear  that  she  might  have  read 
what  was  fighting  in  my  mind.  Yet 
that  would  admit  of  another  explana- 
tion. If  she  did  read  tlie  very  worst, 
meek  saint !  she  suffered  no  complaint 
or  sense  of  that  injury  to  escape 
her.  It  might,  however,  be  that  per- 
ception, or  it  might  be  that  fear 
which  roused  her  to  an  efibrt  that 
otherwise  had  seemed  too  revolting  to 
undertake.  She  now  rehearsed  the 
whole  steps  of  the  affair  from  first  to 
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last ;  but  the  only  material  addition, 
which  her  narrative  made  to  that  which 
the  trial  itself  had  involvedi  was  the 
following  : — On  two  separate  occa- 
sions previous  to  the  last  and  fatal 
one,  when  she  had  happened  to  walk 
unaccompanied  by  me  in  the  city,  the 
monster  Barratt  had  met  her  in  the 
street.  He  had  probably, — and  this 
was,  indeed,  subsequently  ascertained, 
— at  first,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
mistaken  her  rank,  and  had  addressed 
some  proposals  to  her,  which,  from 
the  suppressed  tone  of  his  speaking, 
or  from  her  own  terror  and  surprise, 
she  had  not  clearly  understood;  but 
enough  had  reached  her  alarmed  ear 
to  satisfy  her  that  they  were  of  a 
nature  in  the  last  degree  licentious 
and  insulting.  Terrified  and  shocked 
rather  than  indignant,  for  she  too 
easily  presumed  the  man  to  be  a 
maniac,  she  hurried  homewards ;  and 
was  rejoiced,  on  first  venturing  to 
look  round  when  close  to  her  own 
gate,  to  perceive  that  the  man  was 
not  following.  There,  however,  she 
was  mistaken ;  for  either  on  this  occa- 
sion, or  on  some  other,  he  had  traced 
her  homewards.  The  last  of  these 
rencontres  had  occurred  just  three 
months  before  the  fatal  6th  of  April ; 
and  if,  in  any  one  instance,  Agnes  had 
departed  from  the  strict  line  of  her 
duty  as  a  wife,  or  had  shown  a  defect 
of  judgment,  it  was  at  this  point — in 
not  having  frankly  and  fully  reported 
the  circumstances  to  me.  On  the  last 
of  these  occasions  I  had  met  her  at 
the  garden- gate,  and  had  particularly 
remarked  that  she  seemed  agitated; 
and  now,  at  recalling  these  incidents, 
Ag^es  reminded  me  that  I  had  noticed 
that  circumstance  to  herself,  and  that 
she  had  answered  me  faithfully  as  to 
the  main  fact.  It  was  true  sue  had 
done  so ;  for  she  had  said  that  she  had 
just  met  a  lunatic  who  had  alarmed 
her  by  fixing  hb  attention  upon  her- 
self, and  speaking  to  her  in  a  ruffian 
manner ;  and  it  was  also  true  that  she 
did  sincerely  regard  him  in  that  light. 
This  led  me  at  the  time  to  construe 
the  whole  affair  into  a  casual  collision 
with  some  poor  maniac  escaping  from 
his  keepers,  and  of  no  future  moment, 
having  passed  by  without  present  con- 
sequences. But  had  she,  instead  of 
thus  reporting  her  own  erroneous  im- 
pression, reported  the  entire  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  I  should  have  given 
them  a  very  different  interpretation. 


Affection  for  me,  and  fear  to  throw 
me  needlessly  into  a  quar^l  with  a 
man  of  apparently  brutal  and  violent 
nature — these  considerations,  as  too 
oAen  they  do  with  the  most  upright 
wives,  had  operated  to  check  Agnes 
in  the  perfect  sincerihr  of  her  com- 
munications. She  had  told  nothing 
hut  the  truth — only,  and  fatally  it 
turned  out  for  us  both,  she  had  not 
told  the  whole  truth.  The  very  sup- 
pression, to  which  she  had  reconciled 
herself  under  the  belief  that  thus  she 
was  providing  for  my  safety  and  her 
own  consequent  happiness,  had  been 
the  indirect  occasion  of  ruin  to  both. 
It  was  impossible  to  show  dbpleasure 
under  such  circumstances,  or  under 
any  circumstances,  to  one  whose  self- 
reproaches  were  at  any  rate  too  bitter; 
but  certainly,  as  a  general  rule,  every 
conscientious  woman  should  resolve  to 
consider  her  husband's  honour  in  the 
first  case,  and  far  before  all  other  re- 
gards whatsoever;  to  make  this  the 
first,  the  second,  the  third  law  of  her 
conduct,  and  his  personal  safety  but 
the  fourth  or  fifth.  Y»t  women,  and 
especially  when  the  interests  of  chil- 
dren are  at  stake  upon  their  husbands* 
safely,  rarely  indeed  are  able  to  take 
this  Roman  view  of  their  duties. 

To  return  to  the  narrative. — Agues 
had  not,  nor  could  have,  the  most  re- 
mote suspicion  of  thb  Barratt*s  con- 
nexion with  the  shop  which  she  had 
not  accidentally  entered ;  and  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  this  wretch  it  was, 
at  the  very  moment  of  finding  herself 
charged  with  so  vile  and  degrading  an 
offence,  that  contributed  most  of  all  to 
rob  her  of  her  natural  firmness,  by 
suddenly  revealing  to  her  terrified 
heart  the  depth  of  the  conspiracy 
which  thus  yawned  like  a  gulf  be- 
low her.  And  not  only  had  this  sud- 
den horror,  upon  discovering  a  guilty 
design  in  what  before  had  seemed  ac- 
cident, and  links  uniting  remote  incl» 
dents  which  else  seemed  casual  and 
disconnected,  greatly  disturbed  and 
confused  her  manner,  wliich  confusion 
again  had  become  more  intense  upon 
her  own  consciousness  that  she  was 
confused,  and  that  her  manner  was 
greatly  to  her  disadvantage;  but— 
which  was  the  worst  effect  of  all,  be- 
cause the  rest  could  not  operate  against 
her,  except  upon  those  who  were  pre- 
sent to  witness  it,  whereas  this  was 
noted  down  and  recorded — so  utterly 
did  her  confusion  strip  her  of  all  pre* 
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sencd  of  mmd»  tliat  she  did  not  con- 
sciouslj  notice  (and  consequently  could 
not  protest  agaiost  at  the  moment 
wben  it  was  most  important  to  do  so, 
and  most  natural)  the  important  cir- 
cumstance of  the  muff.  This  capital 
otyection, ,  therefore^  though  dwelt 
i4)on  and  improved  to  the  utmost  at 
the  trial,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
judges  as  an  after-thought ;  and  mere- 
ly because  it  had  not  been  seized  upon 
by  herself,  and  urged  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  her  almost  incapacitating 
terror  on  finding  this  amongst  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  charge  against  her 
— as  if  an  ingenuous  nature,  in  the 
very  act  of  recoiling  with  horror  from 
a  criminal  charge  the  most  degrading, 
and  in  the  very  instant  of  discovering, 
with  a  perfect  rapture  of  alarm^  the 
too  plausible  appearance  of  probability 
amongst  the  circumstances,  would  be 
likely  to  pause,  and  with  attorney-like 
dexterity,  to  pick  out  the  particular 
circumstance  that  might  admit  of 
being  proved  to  be  false,  when  the 
conscience  proclaimed,  though  in  des- 
pondence for  the  result,  that  all  the 
circumstances  were,  as  to  the  use 
made  of  them,  one  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. Agnes,  who  had  made  a  pow- 
erful effort  in  speaking  of  the  case  at 
all,  found  her  calmness  increase  as 
she  advanced ;  and  she  now  told  me, 
that  in  reality  there  were  two  dis- 
coveries which  she  made  in  the  same 
instant,  and  not  one  only,  which  had 
disarmed  her  firmness  and  ordinary 
presence  of  mind.  One  I  have  men- 
tioned— the  £act  of  Barratt,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  shop,  being  the  same 
person  who  had  in  former  instances 
persecuted  her  in  the  street ;  but  the 
other  was  even  more  alarming — ^it  has 
been  said  already  that  it  was  not  a 
pure  matter  of  accident  that  she  had 
visited  this  particidar  shop .  In  reali ty, 
that  nursery-maid,  of  whom  some 
mention  has  been  made  above,  and  in 
terms  expressing  the  suspicion  with 
which  even  then  I  regarded  her,  had 
persuaded  her  into  going  tlilther  by 
some  representations  which  Agnes 
had  already  ascertained  to  be  alto- 
gether unwarranted.  Other  pre- 
sumptions against  this  girl's  fidelity 
crowded  ditmy  upon  my  wife*8  mind 
at  the  very  moment  of  finding  her 
eyes  thus  suddenly  opened.  And  it 
was  not  five  minutes  after  her  first 
examination,  and  in  fact  five  minutes 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  of  use  to  her. 


that  she  remembered  another  circum- 
stance which  now,  when  combined 
with  the  seouel,  told  its  own  tale,^. 
the  muff  had  been  missed  some  little 
time  before  the  6th  of  April.  Search 
had  been  made  for  it ;  but,  the  parti- 
cular occasion  which  required  it  having 
passed  off,  this  search  was  laid  aside 
for  the  present,  in  the  expectation  that 
it  would  soon  reappear  in  some  corner 
of  the  house  before  it  was  wanted: 
then  came  the  sunny  day,  which  made 
it  no  longer  useful,  and  would  perhaps 
have  dismissed  it  entirely  from  the  re- 
collection of  all  parties,  until  it  was 
now  brought  back  in  this  memorable 
way.  The  name  of  my  wife  was  em- 
broidered within,  upon  the  lining,  and 
it  thus  became  a  serviceable  Imk  to 
the  hellish  cabal  against  her.  Upon 
reviewing  the  circumstances  from  first 
to  last,  upon  recalling  the  manner  of 
the  girl  at  the  time  when  the  muff 
was  missed,  and  upon  combining  the 
whole  with  her  recent  deception,  by 
which  she  had  misled  her  poor  mis- 
tress into  visiting  this  shop,  Agnes 
began  to  see  the  entire  truth  as  to  this 
servants  wicked  collusion  with  Bar- 
ratt,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  too 
much  to  suppose  her  aware  of  the  im- 
happy  result  to  which  her  collusion 
tended.  All  this  she  saw  at  a  glance 
when  it  was  too  late,  for  her  first 
examination  was  over.  This  girl,  I 
must  add,  had  left  ouc  house  during 
my  illness,  and  she  had  afterwards  a 
melancholy  end. 

One  thing  surprised  me  in  all  this. 
Barratt's  purpose  must  manifestly 
have  been  to  create  merely  a  terror 
in  my  poor  wife*s  mind,  and  to  stop 
short  of  any  legal  consequences,  in 
order  to  profit  of  that  panic  and  con- 
fusion for  extorting  compliances  with 
his  hideous  pretensions.  It  perplexed 
me,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  appear 
to  have  pursued  this  manifestly  his 
primary  purpose,  the  other  being 
merely  a  mask  to  conceal  his  true 
ends,  and  also  (as  he  fancied)  a  means 
for  effecting  them.  In  this,  however, 
I  had  soon  occasion  to  find  that  I  Was 
deceived.  He  had,  but  without  the 
knowledge  of  Agnes,  taken  such  steps 
as  were  then  open  to  him,  for  making 
overtures  to  her  with  regard  to  the 
terms  upon  which  he  would  agree  to 
defeat  the  charge  against  her  by  fail- 
ing to  appear.  But  the  law  had  tra- 
velled too  fast  for  him  and  too  deter- 
minately;  so  that,  by  the  time  he 
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supposed  terror  to  have  operated  siif 
ficiently  in  fiivouj  of  his  views,  it  had 
already  become  unsafe  to  venture  upon 
such  explicit  proposals  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  trfed,  His  own  safety 
was  now  at,  stake,  and  would  havo 
been  compromised  by  any  open  or 
written  avowal  of  tne  motives  on 
which  he  had  been  all  along  acting. 
In  fact,  at  this  time  ho  was  foiled  by 
the  agent  in  whom  he  confided  5  but 
much  more  he  had  been  confounded 
upon  another  point — the  prodigious 
interest  manifested  by  the  public. 
Thus  it  Eoema — that,  whilst  he  medi- 
tated only  a  snare  for  my  poor  Agnes, 
he  had  prepared  one  for  himself ;  and 
finally>  to  evade  the  suspicions  which 
began  to  arise  powerfully  as  to  his 
true  motives,  and  thus  to  stave  off  his 
own  ruin,  had  found  himself  in  a  man- 
ner obliged  to  go  forward  and  con- 
summate the  ruin  of  another. 
•        •        •      -  •        •        • 

The  state  of  Agnes,  as  to  health 
and  bodily  strength,  was  now  be- 
coming such  that  1  was  forcibly  warned 
— whatsoever  I  meditated  doing,  to 
do  quickly.  There  was  this  urgent 
reason  for  alarm :  once  conveyed  into 
that  region  of  the  prison  in  which 
sentences  like  hers  were  executed,  it 
became  hopeless  that  I  could  commu- 
nicate with  her  again.  All  intercourse 
whatsoever,  and  with  whomsoever, 
was  then  placed  under  the  most  ri- 
gorous interdict;  and  the  alarming 
circumstance  was,  that  this  transfer 
was  governed  by  no  settled  rules,  but 
might  take  place  at  any  hour,  and 
would  certainly  be  precipitated  by  the 
slightest  violence  on  my  part,  the 
'  slightest  indiscretion,  or  the  slightest 
argument  for  suspicion.  Hard  ifideed 
was  the  part  1  had  to  play,  for  it  was 
indispensable  that  I  shotild  appear 
calm  and  tranquil,  in  onler  to  disarm 
suspicions  around  me,  whilst  continu- 
ally contemplating  the  possibility  that 
1  myself  might  be  summoned  to  ex- 
tremities which  I  yould  not  so  much  as 
trust  myself  to  name  or  distinctly  to  con- 
'  ceive.  But  thus  stood  the  case ;' the  Go- 
vernment, it  was  understood,  angered 
by  the  public  opposition,  resolute  for  the 
triumph  of  what  they  called  **  princi- 
ple,'* had  settled  finally  that  the  sen- 
tence should  be  carried  into  execution. 
Now  that  she,  that  mv  Agnes,  being 
the  fVail  wreck  that  she  had  become, 
could  have  stood  one  week  of  this  sen. 
tenco  practically  and  literally  enforced 


— was  a  mere  chimera.  A  few  h 
probably  of  the  experiment  woidd  I 
settled  that  question  by  dismissing 
to  the  death  she  longed  for ;  but 
cause  the  sufferiug  would  be  si 
was  I  to  stand  by  and  to  witness 
degradation— the  pollution— attem 
to  be  fastened  upon  her.  What 
know  that  her  beautifhl  tresses  w 
be  shorn  ignominiously — a  felon's  < 
forced  upon  her— a  vile  taskmi 

with  authority  to ;    blistere* 

the  tongue  that  could  go  on  to  u 
in  connexion  with  her  innocent  n 
the  vile  dishonours  which  were  tc 
tie  upon  her  person  !  I,  however, 
her  brother  had  taken  such  resolu 
that  this  result  was  one  barely  i 
ble  5  and  yet  I  sickened  (yes,  fite 
I  many  times  experienced  the  ( 
of  physical  sickness)  at  contemph 
our  own  utter  childish  helpless 
and  recollecting  that  every  nighl 
ring  our  seclusion  from  the  priso 
last  irreversible  step  might  be  tak 
and  in  the  morning  we  might  fi 
solitary  cell,  and  the  angel  form 
had  illuminated  it  gone  when 
could  not  follow,  and  leaving  be 
her  the  certainty  that  wo  shouh 
her  no  more.  Every  night,  a 
hour  of  locking  up,  sJie,  at  least,  i 
festly  had  a  fear  that  she  saw  us  fo 
last  time;  she  put  her  arms  feebly  t 
my  neck,  sobbed  convulsively,  and) 
lieve,  guessed — ^but,  if  really  so,  di 
much  reprove  or  quarrel  with  th< 
perate  purposes  which  I  struggled 
in  regard  to  her  own  life.  One  1 
was  quite  evident — that  to  the  1 
of  her  latter  days,  now  hurryii 
their  close,  it  was  indispensable 
she  should  pass  them  undivided 
me ;  and  possibly,  as  was  afters 
alleged,  when  it  became  easy  to  a 
any  thing,  some  relentmg  did 
place  in  high  quarters  at  this  time 
upon  some  medical  reports  made 
now,  a  most  seasonable  indulgenc 
granted,  viz.  that  Hannah  was 
mitted  to  attend  her  mistress  con; 
ly  \  and  it  was  also  felt  as  a  gre 
leviation  of  tho  horrors  belongii 
this  prison,  that  candles  were  now  a 
ed  throughout  the  nights.  But 
warned  privately  that  these  indt 
ces  were  with  no  consent  fron 
police  minister ;  and  that  circun 
ces  might  aoon  withdraw  the  mc 
tary  intercession  by  which  we  pro 
With  this  knowledge,  we  couh 
linger  in  our  preparations;  we 
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resolved  upon  accomplishiaff  an  escape 
for  Agnes,  at  whatever  risk  or  price ; 
the  main  difficulty  was  her  own  ex- 
treme feebleness,  which  might  forbid 
her  to  co-operate  with  us  in  any  de- 
gree at  the  critical  moment ;  and  the 
main  danger  was— delay.  We  pushed 
forward,  therefore,  in  our  attempts 
with  prodigious  energy,  and  I  for  my 
part  with  an  energy  like  that  of  in- 
sanity. 

•  ♦  •  « 

The  first  attempt  we  made  was  upon 
the  fidelity  to  his  trust  of  the  chief 
jailor.  He  was  a  coarse  vulgar  man, 
brutal  in  his  manners,  but  with  ves- 
tiges of  generosity  in  his  character — 
though  damaged  a  good  deal  by  his 
daily  associates.  Him  we  invited  to 
a  meeting  at  a  tavern  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  prison,  disguismg  our  names 
as  too  certain  to  betray  our  objects, 
and  baiting  our  invitation  with  some 
hints  which  we  had  ascertained  were 
likely  to  prove  temptations  under  hb 
immediate  circumstances.  He  had  a 
graceless  young  son  whom  he  was 
most  anxious  to  wean  from  his  disso- 
lute connexions,  and  to  steady,  by 
placing  him  in  some  office  of  no  great 
responsibility.  Upon  this  knowledge 
we  framed  the  terms  of  our  invita- 
tion. 

These  proved  to  be  effectual,  as  re- 
garded our  immediate  object  of  obtain- 
ing an  interview  of  persuasion.  The 
night  was  wet ;  and  at  seven  o'clock, 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  interview,  wc 
were  seated  in  readiness,  much  per- 
plexed  to  know  whether  he  would  take 
any  notice  of  our  invitation.  We  had 
waited  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
we  heard  a  heavy  lumbering  step  as- 
cending the  stair.  The  door  was 
thrown  open  to  its  widest  extent,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  door-way  stood  a 
short,  stout-built  man,  and  the  very 
broadest  I  ever  beheld — staring  at  us 
with  bold  cnqiuring  eyes.  His  salu- 
tation was  something  to  this  effect. 

*'  What  the  hell  do  you  gay  fellows 

.  want  with  me  ?     What  the  blazes  is 

this  humbugging  letter  about?     My 

son,  and  be  hanged!  what  do  you 

know  of  my  son?" 

Upon  this  overtuie  we  ventured  to 
request  that  he  would  come  in  and 
suffer  us  to  shut  the  door,  which  we 
also  locked.  Next  we  produced  the 
official  paper  nominating  his  son  to  a 
small  place  in  the  customs, — not  yield- 
ing  much,  it  was  true,  in  the  way  of 


salary,  but  fortunately,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  known  wishes  of  the 
father,  unburdened  teith  any  danger- 
ous trust. 

*•  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  say  thank 
ye :  but  what  comes  next  ?  What  am 
I  to  do  to  pay  the  damages?"  We 
informed  him  that  for  this  particular 
little  service  we  asked  no  return. 

"  No,  no,'*  said  he,  "  that  *11  not  go 
down :  that  cat  Ml  not  jump.  Tm  not 
green  enough  for  that.  So,  say  away 
— what's  the  damage  ?"  We  then  ex- 
plained that  we  had  certainly  a  favour 
and  a  great  one  to  ask:  ["  Ay,  Fll 
be  bound  you  have,"  was  his  paren- 
thesis :]  but  that  for  this  we  were  pre- 
pared to  offer  a  separate  remuneration ; 
repeating  that  with  respect  to  the 
little  place  procured  for  his  son, 
it  had  not  cost  us  any  thing,  and 
therefore  we  did  really  and  sincerely 
decline  to  receive  any  thing  in  return; 
satisfied  that,  by  this  little  offering,  we 
had  procured  the  opportunity  of  this 
present  interview.  At  this  point  we 
withdrew  a  covering  from  a  table  upon 
which  we  had  previously  arranged  a 
heap  of  gold  coins,  amounting  in  value 
to  twelve  hundred  English  guineas: 
this  being  the  entire  sum  which  cir- 
cumstances allowed  us  to  raise  on  so 
sudden  a  warning:  for  some  landed 
property  that  we  both  had  was  so 
settled  and  limited,  that  we  could  not 
convert  it  into  money  either  by  way 
of  sale,  loan,  or  mortgage.  Thb  sum, 
stating  to  him  its  exact  amount,  we 
offered  to  his  acceptance,  upon  the 
single  condition  that  he  would  look 
aside,  or  wink  hard,  or  (in  whatever 
way  he  chose  to  express  it)  would 
maKe,  or  suffer  to  be  made,  such  faci- 
lities for  our  liberating  a  female  pri- 
soner as  we  would  point  out.  He 
mused:  full  five  minutes  he  sat  deli* 
berating  without  opening  his  lips.  At 
length  lie  shocked  us  by  saying,  in  a 
firm  decisive  tone  that  left  us  little 
hope  of  altering  his  resolution, — *'  No : 
gentlemen,  it's  a  very  fair  offer,  and  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  a  single  pri- 
soner. I  think  I  can  g^ess  at  the  per- 
son. It's  a  fair  offer — fair  enough. 
But,  bless  your  heart !  if  I  were  to  do 

the  thing  you  want why  perhans 

another  case  might  be  overlooked: 
but  this  prisoner,  no :  there's  too 
much  depending.  No,  they  would 
turn  me  out  of  my  place.  Now  the 
place  is  worth  more  to  me  in  the  long 
run  than  what  you  offer :  though  you 
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bid  fiiir  enough^  If  it  were  onljr  for  my 
time  in  it.  But  loolc  here :  in  case  I 
can  get  my  son  to  come  into  harness, 
I'm  expecting  to  %Qi  the  office  for  him 
after  Tve  retired.  So  I  can*t  do  it. 
But  ril  tell  you  what:  youVe  been 
kind  to  my  son :  and  therefore  I'll  not 
say  a  word  about  it.  You're  safe  for 
me.  And  so  good-night  to  you.'* 
Saying  wliich,  and  standing  no  further 

Suestion,  he  walked  resolutely  out  of 
ie  room  and  down  stairs. 
Two  days  we  mourned  over  this 
failure,  and  scarcely  knew  which  way 
to  turn  for  another  ray  of  hope ; — on 
the  third  morning  we  recei?ed  intelli- 
gence that  this  very  jailor  had  been 
attacked  by  the  fever,  which,  after  long 
desolating  the  city,  had  at  length  made 
its  way  into  the  prison.  In  a  very  few 
days  the  jailor  was  lying  without  hope 
of  recovery :  and  of  necessity  another 
person  was  appointed  to  fill  his  station 
for  the  present.  This  person  I  had 
seen,  and  I  liked  him  less  by  much 
than  the  one  he  succeeded :  he  had  an 
Italian  appearance,  and  he  wore  an  air 
of  Italian  subtlety  and  dissimulation. 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  proposing 
the  same  service  to  hiin,  and  on  the 
same  terms,  that  he  made  no  objection 
whatever,  but  closed  instantly  with  my 
offers.  In  prudence,  however,  I  had 
made  this  change  in  the  articles:  a 
sum  equal  to  two  hundred  English 
guineas,  or  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
money,  he  was  to  receive  beforehand 
as  a  retaining  fee ;  but  the  remainder 
was  to  be  paid  only  to  himself,  or  to 
any  body  of  his  appointing,  at  the  very 
moment  of  our  finmng  the  prison  eates 
thrown  open  to  us.  He  spoke  fairly 
enough,  and  seemed  to  meditate  no 
treachery ;  nor  was  there  any  obvious 
or  known  interest  to  serve  by  treach- 
ery ;  and  yet  I  doubted  him  grie- 
vously. 

The  night  came :  it  was  chosen  as  a 
gala  nigh^  one  of  two  nights  through- 
out  the  year  in  wliich  the  prisoners 
were  allowed  to  celebrate  a  great  na^ 
tional  event :  and  in  those  days  of  re- 
laxed prison  management  the  utmost 
license  was  allow^  to  the  r^oicing. 
This  indidgence  was  extended  to  pri- 
soners of  afi  classes,  though,  of  course, 
under  more  restrictions  with  r^ard  to 
the  criminal  class.  Ten  o'clock  came 
—the  hour  at  which  we  had  been  in- 
structed to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness. 
We  had  been  long  prepared.  Agnes 
had  been  dressed  by  Hannah  in  such 
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a  costume  externally  (a  man*B  hat  liid 
cloak,  &c.)  that,  from  her  height,  she 
might  easily  have  passed  amongst  a 
mob  of  masquerading  figures  in  the 
debtors*  halls  and  galleries  for  a  young 
stripling.  Pierpoint  and  myself  were 
also  to  a  certain  degree  disguised  |  so 
far  at  least,  that  we  should  not  have 
been  recognised  at  any  hurried  glance 
by  those  of  the  prison  officers  wbe  had 
become  acquainted  with  our  persons* 
We  were  all  more  or  less  disguised 
about  the  face ;  and  in  that  age  when 
masks  were  commonly  used  at  all 
hours  by  people  of  a  certain  rank,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  suspicious 
in  any  possible  costume  of  the  kind  in 
a  night  like  this,  if  we  could  succeed  in 
passing  for  friends  of  debtors. 

I  am  impatient  of  these  details,  and 
I  hasten  over  the  ground.  One  en- 
tire hour  passed  away,  and  no  jailor 
appeared.  We  began  to  despond 
heavily ;  and  Agnes,  poor  thing ! 
was  now  the  most  agitated  of  us  all. 
At  length  eleven  struck  in  the  harsh 
tones  of  the  prison-clock.  A  few  mi* 
nutes  after,  we  heard  the  sound  of 
bolts  drawing,  and  bars  unfastening. 
The  jailor  entered — drunk,  and  much 
disposed  to  be  insolent.  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  him  another  bribe^ 
and  he  resumed  the  fawning  insinua^ 
tion  of  his  manner.  He  now  direct* 
ed  us,  by  passages  which  he  pointed 
out,  to  gain  the  other  side  of  the  pri* 
son.  Therewe  were  to  mix  with  the 
debtors  and  their  mob  of  friends,  and 
to  await  his  joining  us,  which  in  that 
crowd  he  could  do  without  much  sus* 
picion.  He  wished  us  to  traverse 
the  passages  separately  5  but  this  was 
impossible,  for  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  us  should  support  Agiiee  on 
each  side.  I  previously  persua- 
ded her  to  take  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy,  which  we  rqoiced  to  see  had 
given  her,  at  this  moment  of  starting, 
a  most  seasonable  strength  and  ani- 
mation. The  gloomy  passages  were 
more  than  usually  empty,  for  all  the 
turnkeys  were  employed  in  a  vigilant 
custody  of  the  gates,  and  examination 
of  the  parties  going  out.  Bo  the 
jailor  had  told  us,  and  the  news 
alarmed  us.  We  came  at  length  to  a 
turning  which  brought  us  in  sight  of 
a  strong  iron  gate,  that  divided  the 
two  main  quarters  of  the  prison.  For 
this  we  had  not  been  prepared.  The 
man,  however,  opened  the  g^ate  with- 
out  a  word  spoken,  only  putting  out 
B  2 
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his  hand  for  a  fee;  and  in  my  joy, 
perhaps,  I  gave  him  one  imprudently 
mrge.  Af^r  passing  this  gate,  the 
distant  uproar  of  the  debtors  guided 
us  to  the  scene  of  their  merriment ; 
and  when  therc>  such  was  the  tumult 
and  the  vast  multitude  assembled, 
that  we  now  hoped  in  good  earnest  to 
accomplish  our  purpose  without  acci- 
dent. Just  at  this  moment  the  jailor 
appeared  in  the  distance ;  he  seemed 
looking  towards  us,  and  at  length  one 
of  our  party  could  distinguish  that  he 
was  beckoning  to  us.  We  went  for- 
ward, and  found  him  in  some  agita- 
tion, real  or  counterfeit.  He  mutter- 
ed a  word  or  two  quite  unintelligiblo 
about  thp  man  at  the  wicket,  told  us 
we  must  wait  a  while,  and  he  would 
then  see  what  could  bo  done  for  us. 
We  were  beginning  to  demur,  and  to 
expre&  the  suspicions  which  now  too 
seriously  arose,  when  he,  seeing,  or 
affecting  to  see  some  object  of  alarm, 
pushed  us  with  a  hurried  movement 
mto  a  cell  opening  upon  the  part  of 
the  gallery  at  which  we  were  now 
standing.  Not  knowing  whether  we 
really  might  not  be  retreating  from 
some  danger,  we  could  do  no  other- 
wise than  comply  with  his  signals ; 
but  we  wejFO  troubled  at  finding  our- 
selves immediately  locked  in  from  the 
outside,  and  thus  apparently  all  our 
motions  had  only  sutUced  to  exchange 
one  prison  for  another. 

We  were  now  completely  in  the 
dark,  and  found,  by  a  hard  breathing 
from  one  comer  of  the  little  dormi- 
tory,  that  it  was  not  unoccupied. 
Having  taken  care  to  provide  our- 
selves separately  with  means  for 
striking  a  light,  we  soon  had  more 
than  one  torch  burning.  The  bril- 
liant light  falling  upon  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  lav  stretched  on  tho  iron 
bedstead,  woke  him.  It  proved  to  be 
my  friend  the  under-jailor,  Ratcliffe, 
but  no  longer  holding  any  oOice  in 
the  prison.  He  sprang  up,  and  a  ra- 
pid explanation  took  place.  He  had 
become  a  prisoner  for  debt ;  and  on 
this  evening,  after  having  caroused 
through  the  day  with  some  friends 
from  the  country,  had  retired  at  an 
early  hour  to  sleep  away  his  intoxica- 
tion. 1  on  my  part  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  entrust  him  unreservedly  with 
our  situation  and  purposes,  not  omit- 
ting our  gloomy  suspicions.  Rat- 
cliffe looked,  with  a  pity  that  won  my 
love,  upon  the  poor  wasted  Agnes. 


He  had  seen  her  on  her  first  entrance 
into  the  prison,  had  spoken  to  her, 
and  therefore  knew  from  what  she 
had  fallen,  to  what.  Even  then  he  had 
felt  for  her ;  how  much  more  at  this 
time,  when  he  beheld,  by  the  fierce 
light  of  the  torches,  her  wo-wom  fea- 
tures I 

"  Who  was  it,"  he  asked  eagerly, 
*'  you  made  the  bargain  with  ?  Ma- 
nasseh?" 

"  The  same." 

«  Then  I  can  tell  you  this — not  a 
greater  villain  walks  the  earth.  He 
is  a  Jew  from  Portugal ;  ho  has  be- 
trayed many  a  man,  and  will  many 
another,  unless  he  gets  his  own  neck 
stretched,  which  might  happen,  if  I 
told  all  I  know.'* 

"  But  what  was  it  probable  that 
this  man  meditated  ?  Or  how  could  it 
profit  him  to  betray  us  ?" 

"  That*s  more  than  I  can  tell.  He 
wants  to  get  your  money,  and  that  he 
doesn't  know  how  to  bring  about 
without  doing  his  part.  But  that*s 
what  he  never  will  do,  take  my  word 
for  it.  That  would  cut  him  out  of  all 
chance  for  the  head-jailor's  place." 
He  mused  a  little,  aud  then  told  us 
that  he  could  himself  put  us  outside 
the  prison-walls,  and  would  do  it 
without  fee  or  reward.  "  But  wc 
must  be  quiet,  or  that  devil  will  be- 
think him  of  me.  Y\\  wager  some- 
thing he  thought  that  I  was  out  mer- 
ry-making like  the  rest;  and  if  he 
should  chance  to  light  upon  the  truth, 
he'll  be  back  in  no  time."  Ratcliffe 
then  removed  an  old  fire-grate,  at  the 
back  of  which  was  an  iron  plate,  that 
swung  round  into  a  similar  fire-place 
in  tho  contiguous  cell.  From  that, 
by  a  removal  of  a  few  slight  obstacles, 
we  passed,  by  a  long  avenue,  into  tho 
chapel.  Then  he  left  us,  whilst  he  went 
out  alone  to  reconnoitre  his  ground. 
Agnes  was  now  in  so  pitiable  a  con- 
dition of  weakness,  as  we  stood  on  the 
very  brink  of  our  final  effort,  that  we 
placed  her  in  a  pew,  where  she  could 
rest  as  upon  a  sofa.  PreviouFly  we 
had  stood  upon  graves,  and  with  mo- 
numents more  or  less  conspicuous  all 
around  us :  some  raised  by  friends  to 
the  memory  of  friends — some  by  sub- 
scriptions in  the  prison — some  by 
children,  who  had  risen  into  prospe- 
rity, to  the  memory  of  a  father,  bro- 
ther, or  other  relative,  who  had  died 
in  captivity.  I  was  grieved  that  these 
sad  memorials  should  meet  the  eye 
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of  my  wife  at  this  moment  of  awe 
and  terrific  anxiety.  Pierpoint  and  I 
were  well  armed,  and  all  of  us  deter- 
mined not  to  suffer  a  recapture,  now 
that  we  were  free  of  the  crowds 
that  made  resistance  hopeless.  This 
Agnes  easily  perceived;  and  that, 
hy  suggesting  a  bloody  arbitration, 
did  not  lessen  her  agitation.  I  hoped 
therefore  that,  by  placing  her  in  the 
pew,  I  might  at  least  liberate  her  for 
the  moment  from  the  besetting  memo- 
rials of  sorrow  and  calamity.  But,  as 
if  in  the  very  teeth  of  my  purpose, 
one^of  the  large  colunms  which  sup- 

Eorted  the  roof  of  the  chapel  had  its 
asis  and  lower  part  of  the  shaft  in 
this  very  pew.  On  the  side  of  it,  and 
just  facing  her  as  she  lay  reclining  on 
the  cushions,  appeared  a  mural  tablet, 
with  a  bas-relief  in  white  marble,  to 
the  memory  of  two  children,  twins, 
who  had  lived  and  died  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  this  prison — children  who 
had  never  breathed  another  air  than 
that  of  captivity,  their  parents  having 
passed  many  years  within  these  walls, 
under  confinement  for  debt.  The 
sculptures  were  not  remarkable,  being 
a  trite,  but  not  the  less  affecting,  re- 
presentation of  angels  descending  to 
receive  the  infants ;  but  the  hallowed 
words  of  the  inscription,  distinct  and 
legible — *'  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God" — 
met  her  eye,  and,  by  the  thoughts 
tbey  awakened,  made  me  fear  that  she 
would  become  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tions wiiich  yet  awaited  her.  At  tills 
moment  Ratcliffe  returned,  and  in- 
formed us  that  all  was  right ;  and  that, 
from  the  ruinous  state  of  all  the  build- 
ings which  surrounded  the  chapel,  no 
difficulty  remained  for  us,  who  were, 
in  fact,  beyond  the  strong  part  of  the 
prison,  excepting  at  a  single  door, 
which  we  should  be  obliged  to  break 
down.  But  had  we  any  means  ar- 
ranged for  pursuing  our  flight,  and 
turning  this  escape  to  account  when 
out  of  confinement  ?  All  that,  I  as- 
sured him,  was  provided  for  long  agd. 
We  proceeded,  and  soon  reached  the 
door.  We  had  one  crow-bar  amongst  us, 
but  beyond  that  had  no  better  weapons 
than  the  loose  stones  found  about  some 
new-made  graves  in  the  chapel.  Rat- 
cHffe  and  Pierpoint,  both  powerful 
men,  applied  themselves  by  turns  to 
the  door,  whilst  Hannah  and  I  sup- 
ported AgneSf     The  door  did  not 


vield,  being  of  •enormous  strength; 
but  the  wall  did,  and  a  large  mass  of 
stone-work  fell  outwards,  twisting  the 
door  aside;  so  that,  by  afterwards 
working  with  our  hands,  we  removed 
stones  many  enough  to  admit  of  our 
egress.  Unfortunately  this  aperture 
was  high  above  the  ground,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  climb  over  a  huge  heap 
of  loose  rubbish  in  order  to  profit  by 
it.  My  brother-in-law  passed  first  in 
order  to  receive  my  wife,  quite  help- 
less at  surmounting  the  obstacle  by 
her  own  efforts,  out  of  my  arms.  He 
had  gone  through  the  opening,  and, 
turning  round  so  as  to  face  me,  he  na- 
turally could  see  something  that  I  did 
not  see.  '*  Look  behind !  *'  he  called 
out  rapidly.  I  did  so,  and  saw  the 
murderous  villain  Manasseh  with  his 
arm  uplifted  and  in  the  act  of  cutting 
at  my  wife,  nearly  insensible  as  sl^ 
was,  with  a  cutlass.  The  blow  was 
not  for  me,  but  for  her,  as  the  fugitive 

Srisoner;  and  the  law  would  have 
orne  him  out  in  the  act.  I  saw,  I 
comprehended  the  whole.  I  groped, 
as  far  as  I  could  without  letting  my 
wife  drop,  for  my  pistols ;  but  all  that 
I  could  do  would  have  been  unavail- 
ing, and  too  late — she  would  have 
been  murdered  in  my  arms.  But — 
and  that  was  what  none  of  us  saw — 
neither  I,  nor  Pierpoint,  nor  the  hoimd 
Manasseh — one  person  stood  back  in 
the  shade ;  one  person  had  seen,  but 
had  not  uttered  a  word  on  seeing  Ma- 
nasseh advancing  through  the  shades ; 
one  person  only  had  forecast  the  exact 
succession  of  all  that  was  coming ;  me 
she  saw  embarrassed  and  my  hands 
preoccupied — Pierpoint  and  Ratcliffe 
useless  by  position — and  the  gleam  of 
the  dog*8  eye  directed  her  to  his  aim. 
The  crow-bar  was  leaning  against  the 
shattered  wall.  This  she  had  silently 
seized.  One  blow  knocked  up  the 
sword ;  a  second  laid  the  villain  pros- 
trate. At  this  moment  appeared  an- 
other of  the  turnkeys  advancing  from 
the  rear,  for  the  noise  of  our  assault 
upon  the  door  had  drawn  attention  in 
the  interior  of  the  prison,  from  which, 
however,  no  great  number  of  assist- 
ants could  on  this  dangerous  night 
venture  to  absent  themselves.  What 
followed  for  the  next  few  minutes  hur- 
ried  onwards,  incident  crowding  upon 
incident,  like  the  motions  of  a  dream : 
— Manasseh,  Ijring  on  the  ground,  ydl- 
ed  out  <<  The  bell  1  the  bdl  1**  to  him 
who  followed.    The  man  understood^ 
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and  made  for  the  belfrj-door  attached 
to  the  chapel ;  upon  which  Pierpoint 
drew  a  piitoU  and  sent  the  bullet  whiz- 
zinff  past  his  ear  so  truly^  that  fear 
made  the  man  obedient  to  the  counter- 
orders  of  Pierpoint  for  the  moment. 
He  paused  and  awaited  the  issue — 
In  a  moment  had  all  cleared  the  wall* 
traversed  the  Waste  ground  beyond  it, 
lifted  Agnes  over  the  low  railing» 
shaken  huids  wiUi  our  benefactor  Rat- 
cliffe>  and  pushed  onwards  as  rapidly 
as  we  were  able  to  the  little  dark  lane^  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant^  where  had 
stood  waiting  for  the  last  two  hours  a 
ohaise-and-four. 

[Ratcliffe>  before  my  story  doses*  I 
will  pursue  to  the  last  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  according  to  the  just 
claims  of  his  senrices.  He  bad  pri- 
vately whispered  to  me,  as  we  went 
along,  that  he  could  speak  to  the  in* 
nocence  of  that  lady,  pointing  to  my 
wife,  better  than  any  body.  He  was 
the  person  whom  (as  then  holding  an 
office  in  the  prison)  Barratt  had  at- 
tempted to  employ  as  agent  in  con- 
Tevmg  any  messages  that  he  found  it 
safe  to  send — obscurely  hinting  the 
terms  on  which  he  would  desist  from 
prosecution.  Ratdiffb  had  at  first 
undertaken  the  negotiation  from  mere 
lerity  of  character.  But  when  the 
ttory  and  thepublic  interest  spread,  and 
after  himself  becoming  deeply  struck 
by  the  prisoner*8  affliction,  beauty, 
and  repnted  innocence,  he  had  pur- 
sued it  only  as  a  means  of  entrapping 
Barratt  into  such  written  communioa* 
tions  and  such  priyate  confbssionsof  the 
truth  as  might  have  serred  Agnes 
effectually.  He  wanted  the  art,  how- 
ever, to  disguise  his  purposes :  Barratt 
oame  to  suspect  lum  violently,  and 
hmred  his  evidence  so  &r,  even  fbr 
those  imperfect  and  merely  oral  over- 
tures which  he  had  reaUy  sent  through 
Ratdiflfb— that  on  the  very  day  of 
the  trial  he,  as  was  believed,  though 
by  another  nominally,  contrived  that 
Ratclifib  should  be  arrested  for  debt ; 
and,  after  harassing  him  with  intricate 
forms  of  business,  had  finally  caused 
him  to  be  conve;jred  to  prison.  Rat- 
clifib  was  thus  involved  in  hb  own 
troubles  at  the  time ;  and  afterwards 
supposed  that)  without  written  docu- 
ments to  support  his  evidence,  he 
could  not  be  of  much  service  to  the 
re-establishment  of  my  wife's  reputa- 
tion. Six  months  after  his  servicei 
la  the  night^escape  from  the  prison. 


I  saw  him,  and  pressed  him  to  take 
the  money  so  justly  forfeited  to  him 
by  Manasseh*s  perfidy.  He  would, 
however,  be  persuaded  to  take  no  more 
than  paid  his  debts.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  his  debts  were  paid  by  my- 
self and  Pierpoint.  But  the  same 
habits  of  intemperance  and  dissolute 
pleasure  which  led  him  into  these 
debts,  finally  ruined  his  constitution ; 
and  he  died,  though  otherwise  of  a 
fine  generous  manly  nature,  a  martyr 
to  dissipation  at  the  eariy  age  of 
twenty-nine.  With  respect  to  his 
prison  confinement,  it  was  so  *fre- 

Suently  recurring  in  his  life,  and  was 
Ueviated  by  so  many  indulgences, 
that  he  scarcely  viewea  it  as  a  hard- 
ship :  having  once  been  an  officer  of 
the  prison,  and  having  thus  formed 
connexions  with  the  whole  official 
establishment,  and  done  services  to 
many  of  them,  and  being  of  so  con- 
vivial a  turn,  he  was,  even  as  a  pri- 
soner, treated  with  distinction,  and 
considered  as  a  privileged  son  of  the 
house.] 

It  was  just  striking  twelve  o*cloek 
as  we  entered  the  lane  where  the  car- 
riage was  drawn  up.  Rain,  about 
the  profoundest  I  had  ever  witnessed, 
was  falling.  Though  near  to  mid- 
summer, the  night  had  been  unusually 
dark  to  begin  with,  and  from  the  in- 
creasing rain  had  become  much  more 
so.  We  could  see  nothing;  and  at  first 
we  feared  that  some  mistake  had  occur- 
red as  to  the  station  of  the  carriage—- 
in  which  case  we  might  have  sought  for 
it  vainly  through  the  intricate  laby- 
rinth of  the  streets  in  that  quarter.  I 
first  descried  it  by  the  light  of  a 
torch,  reflected  powerfully  from  the 
large  eyes  of  the  leaders.  All  was 
ready.  Horse -keepers  were  at  the 
horses*  heads.  The  postilions  were 
mounted ;  each  door  nad  the  steps  let 
down:  Agnes  was  lifted  in:  HannsJi 
and  I  followed :  Pierpoint  mounted  his 
horse;  and  at  the  word — Oh!  how 
strange  a  word! — ** Alts  right,*'  the 
horses  sprang  off  like  leopards,  a  man- 
ner ill  suited  to  the  slippery  pavement 
of  a  narrow  street.  At  that  moment, 
but  we  valued  it  little  indeed,  we 
heard  the  prison-bell  ring^ing  out  loud 
and  clear.  Thrice  within  the  first 
three  minutes  we  had  to  pull  up  sud- 
denly, on  the  brink  of  formidable  ac- 
cidents, f^m  Uie  dangerous  speed  we 
maintained,  and  whidi,  nevertheless, 
the  driver  had  orders  to  maintain,  as 
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essential  to  our  plan.  All  the  stop- 
pages and  hinderances  of  every  kind 
along  the  road  had  been  anticipated 
previously,  and  met  by  contrivance,  of 
one  kind  or  other ;  and  Pierpoint  vras 
constantly  a  little  a-head  of  us  to  at- 
tend to  any  thing  that  had  been  ne- 
glected. The  consequence  of  these 
arrangements  was — that  no  person 
along  the  road  could  possibly  have 
assisted  to  trace  us  by  any  thing  in 
our  appearance:  for  we  passed  all 
objects  at  too  flying  a  pace,  and 
through  darkness  too  profound,  to 
allow  of  any  one  feature  in  our 
equipage  being  distinctly  noticed. 
Ten  miles  out  of  town,  a  space 
which  wo  traversed  in  fortv-four 
minutes,  a  second  relay  of  horses 
was  ready;  but  we  carried  on  the 
same  postilions  throughout.  Six  miles 
a-head  of  this  distance  we  had  a  second 
relay ;  and  with  this  set  of  horses,  af- 
ter pushing  two  miles  further  along 
the  road,  we  crossed  by  a  miserable 
lane  five  miles  long,  scarcely  even  a 
bridge  road,  into  another  of  the  great 
roads  from  the  capital ;  and  by  thus 
crossing  the  country,  we  came  back 
upon  the  city  at  a  point  far  distant  from 
that  at  which  we  left  it.  We  had  per- 
formed a  distance  of  42  miles  in  three 
hours,  and  lost  a  fourth  hour  upon  the 
wretched  five  miles  of  cross-road.  It 
was  therefore  four  o'clock,  and  broad 
daylight,  when  we  drew  near  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  dtj ;  but  a  most  happy 
accident  now  mvoured  us  ;  a  fog  the 
most  intense  now  prevailed;  nobody 
could  see  an  object  six  feet  distant ; 
we  alighted  in  an  uninhabited  new- 
built  street,  plunged  into  the  fog,  thus 
confounding  our  traces  to  any  obser- 
ver. We  then  stepped  into  a  hackney- 
coach  which  had  been  stationed  at  a 
little  distance.  Thence,  according  to 
our  plan,  we  drove  to  a  miserable  quar- 
,  ter  of  the  town,  whither  the  poor  only 
and  the  wretched  resorted;  mounted  a 
gloomy  dirty  stdr-case,  and,l>efriended 
by  the  fog,  still  growing  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  by  the  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  reached  a  house  previously 
hired,  which,  if  shocking  to  the  eye 
and  die  imagination  from  its  squalid 
appearance  and  its  gloom,  still  was  a 
home — a  sanctuary — an  asylum  from 
treachery,  from  captivity,  from  perse- 


cution. Here  Pierpoint  for  the  pre- 
sent quitted  us :  and  once  more  Ag- 
nes, Hannah,  and  I,  the  shattered 
members  of  a  shattered  family,  were 
thus  gathered  together  in  a  house  of 
our  own. 

Yes :  once  again,  daughter  of  the 
hilU,  thou  sleptst  as  heretofore  in  my 
encircling  arms ;  but  pot  again  in  that 
peace  which  crowned  thy  innocence 
in  those  days,  and  should  have  crown- 
ed it  now.  Through  the  whole  of  our 
flying  journey,  in  some  cireumstances 
at  its  outset  strikingly  recalling  to 
me  that  blessed  one  which  followed 
our  marriage,  Agnes  slept  away  un- 
conscious of  our  movements.  She 
slept  through  all  that  day  and  the  fol- 
lowing night;  and  I  watched  over 
her  with  as  much  jealousy  of  all  that 
might  disturb  her,  as  a  mother  watches 
over  her  new-bom  baby ;  for  I  hoped, 
I  fancied,  that  a  long — ^long  rest,  a 
rest,  a  halcyon  calm,  a  deep,  deep 
Sabbath  of  security,  might  prove  heal- 
ing and  medicinal.  I  thought  wrong ; 
her  breathing  became  more  disturb^, 
and  sleep  was  now  haunted  by  dreams ; 
all  of  us,  indeed,  were  agitated  by 
dreams ;  the  past  pursued  me,  and  the 
present,  for  nigh  rewards  had  been 
advertised  by  Government  to  those 
who  traced  us;  and  though  for  the 
moment  we  were  secure,  because  we 
never  went  abroad,  and  could  not  have 
been  naturallv  sought  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood, still  that  very  cireumstance 
would  eventually  operate  against  us. 
At  length,  every  night  I  dreamed  of 
our  insecurity  imder  a  thousand  forms ; 
but  more  often  by  far  my  dreams 
turned  upon  our  wrongs;  wrath  mo- 
ved me  rather  than  fear.  Every  night, 
for  the  grater  part,  I  laypainfnUy 
and  elaborately  involved,  by  deep  sense 
of  wrong, 

** in  long  oratioiiB,  which  I  pleaded 

Before  unjust  tribunals.  *** 

And  for  poor  Ag^es,  her  also  did  the  re- 
membrance of  mighty  wrongs  occupy 
through  vast  worids  of  sleep  in  the 
same  way — ^though  coloured  by  that 
tenderness  which  belonged  to  her 
gentler  nature.  One  dream  in  parti- 
cular— a  dream  of  sublime  circum- 
stances— she  repeated  to  me  so  mo* 
vingly,  with  a  pathos   so  thrilling. 


From  a  MS.  poem  of  a  great  living  Poet. 
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that  by  some  profound  sympathy  it 
transplanted  itself  to  my  own  sleep, 
settled  itself  there,  and  is  to  this  hour 
a  part  of  the  fixed  dream- scenery 
which  revolves  at  intervals  through 
ray  sleeping  life.  This  it  was : — She 
would  hear  a  trumpet  sound — ^though 
perhaps  as  having  been  the  prelude  to 
the  solemn  entry  of  the  judges  at  a 
town  which  she  had  once  visited  in 
her  childhood  ;  other  preparations 
would  follow,  and  at  last  all  the  so- 
lemnities of  a  great  trial  would  shape 
themselves  and  fall  into  settled  images. 
The  audience  was  assembled,  the 
judges  were  arrayed,  the  court  was 
set.  The  prisoner  was  cited.  In- 
quest  was  made,  witnesses  were  call- 
ed ;  and  false  witnesses  came  tumul- 
tously to  the  bar.  Then  again  a 
trumpet  was  heard,  but  the  trumpet  of 
a  mighty  arcbaugel ;  and  then  would 
roll  away  thick  clouds  and  vapours. 
Again  the  audience,  but  another  au- 
dience, was  assembled ;  again  the 
tribunal  was  established;  again  the 
court  was  set ;  but  a  tribunal  and  a 
court — how  djflTerent  to  her!  That 
had  been  composed  of  men  seeking 
indeed  for  truth,  but  themselves  err- 
ing and  fallible  creatures ;  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  full  of  lies,  the  judges 
of  darkness.  But  here  was  a  court 
composed  of  heavenly  witnesses — 
here  was  a  righteous  tribunal — and 
then  at  last  a  judge  that  could  not  be 
deceived.  The  judge  smote  with  his 
eye  a  person  who  sought  to  hide  him- 
self in  the  crowd ;  the  guilty  man 
stepped  forward;  the  poor  prisoner  was 
called  up  to  the  presence  of  the  mighty 
judge  ;  suddenly  the  voice  of  a  little 
child  was  heard  ascending  before  her. 
Then  the  trumpet  sounded  once  again ; 
and  then  there  were  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth ;  and  her  tears  and  her  agi- 
tation (for  she  had  seen  her  little 
Francis)  awoke  the  poor  palpitating 
dreamer. 

Two  months  passed  on:  nothing 
could  possibly  be  done  materially  to 
raise  the  standard  of  those  wretched 
accommodations  which  the  house 
offered.  The  dilapidated  walls,  the 
mouldering  plaster,  the  blackened 
mantelpieces,  the  stained  and  polluted 
wainscots — what  could  be  attempted 
to  hide  or  to  repair  all  this  by  those 
who  durst  not  venture  abroad  ?  Yet 
whatever  could  be  done,  Hannah  did ; 
and,  in  the  mean- time,  very  soon  in- 


deed my  Agnes  ceased  to  see  or  to  be 
offended  by  these  objects.  First  of  all 
her  sight  went  from  her;  and  nothing 
which  appealed  to  that  sense  coidd 
ever  more  offend  her.  It  is  to  me  the 
one  only  consolation  I  have,  that  my 
presence  and  that  of  Hannah,  with 
such  innocent  frauds  as  we  concerted 
together,  made  her  latter  days  pass  in 
a  heavenly  calm,  by  jfersuading  her 
that  our  security  was  absolute,  and 
that  all  search  after  us  had  ceased, 
under  a  belief  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment that  we  had  gained  the  shelter 
of  a  foreign  land.  All  this  was  a  de- 
lusion ;  but  it  was  a  delusion — blessed 
be  Heaven ! — ^which  lasted  exactly  as 
long  as  her  life,  and  was  just  com- 
mensurate with  its  necessity.  I  hurry 
over  the  final  circumstances. 

There  was  fortunately  now,  even 
for  me,  no  fear  that  the  hand  of  any 
policeman  or  emissary  of  justice  could 
effectually  disturb  the  latter  days  of 
my  wife;  for,  besides  pistols  always 
lying  loaded  in  an  inner  room,  there 
happened  to  be  a  long  narrow  pas- 
sage on  entering  the  house,  which,  by 
means  of  a  blunderbuss,  I  could  have 
swept  effectually,  and  cleared  many 
times  over ;  and  I  know  what  to  do  in 
a  last  extremity.  Just  two  months  it 
was,  to  a  day,  since  we  had  entered 
the  house ;  and  it  happened  that  the 
medical  attendant  upon  Agnes,  who 
awakened  no  suspicion  by  his  visits, 
had  prescribed  some  opiate  or  ano. 
dyne  which  had  not  come  ;  being 
dark  early,  for  it  was  now  September, 
I  had  ventured  out  to  fetch  it.  In 
this  I  conceived  there  could  be  no 
danger.  On  my  return  I  saw  a  man 
examining  the  fastenings  of  the  door. 
He  made  no  opposition  to  my  en- 
trance, nor  seemed  much  to  observe 
it — ^but  I  was  disturbed.  Two  hours 
afler,  both  Hannah  and  I  heard  a 
noise  about  the  door,  and  voices  in  ^ 
low  conversation.  It  is  remarkable  ' 
that  Agnes  heard  this  also — so  quick 
had  grown  her  hearing.  She  was 
agitated,  but  was  easily  calmed ;  and 
at  ten  o*clock  we  were  all  in  bed. 
The  hand  of  Agues  was  in  mine ;  so 
only  she  felt  herself  in  security.  She 
had  been  restless  for  an  hour,  and 
talking  at  intervals  in  sleep.  Once 
she  certainly  wakened,  for  she  pressed 
her  lips  to  mine.  Two  minutes  after, 
I  heard  something  in  her  breathing 
which  did  not  please  me.  I  rose 
hastily — ^brought  a  light — rabed  her 
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head — two  long,  long  geutle  sighs, 
that  scarcely  moved  the  Tips,  were  all 
that  could  be  perceived.  At  that  mo- 
ment, at  that  very  moment,  Hannah 
called  out  to  me  that  the  door  was 
surrounded.  "  Open  it  1"  I  said ;  six 
men  entered  ;  Agnes  it  was  they 
sought;  I  pointed  to  the  bed;  they 
advanced,  gazed,  and  walked  away  in 
silence. 

After  this  I  wandered  about,  caring 
little  for  life  or  its  affairs,  and  roused 
only  at  times  to  think  of  vengoanco 
upon  all  who  had  contributed  to  lay 
waste  my  happiness.  In  this  pursuit, 
however,  I  was  confounded  as  much 
by  my  own  thoughts  as  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  accomplishing  my  purpose. 
To  assault  and  murder  either  of  the 
two  principal  agents  in  this  tragedy, 
what  would  it  be,  what  other  effect 
could  it  have,  than  to  invest  them  with 
the  character  of  injured  and  suffering 
people,  and  thus  to  attract  a  pity  or 
a  forgiveness  at  least  to  their  persons 
which  never  otherwise  could  have  il- 
lustrated their  deaths  ?  I  remembered, 
indeed,  the  words  of  a  sea-captain  who 
had  taken  such  vengeance  as  had  of- 
fered at  the  moment  upon  his  bitter 
enemy  and  persecutor  (a  young  pas- 
senger on  board  his  ship),  who  Imd  in- 
formed against  him  at  the  Custom- 
house on  his  arrival  in  port,  and  had 
thus  effected  the  confiscation  of  his 
ship,  and  the  ruin  of  the  captain's 
family.  The  vengeance,  and  it  was  all 
that  circumstances  allowed,  consisted 
in  coming  behind  the  young  man  clan- 
destinely and  pushing  him  into  the 
deep  waters  of  the  dock,  when,  being 
unable  to  swim,he  perished  by  drown- 
ing. **  And  the  like,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, when  musing  on  his  trivial  ven- 
geance, '*  and  the  like  happens  to 
many  an  honest  sailor."  Yes,  thought 
I,  the  captain  was  right.  The  mo- 
mentary shock  of  a  pistol-bullet — ^what 
iyit  ?  Perhaps  it  may  save  the  wretch 
after  all  from  the  pangs  of  some  lin- 
gering disease  ;  and  then  again  I  shall 
have  the  character  of  a  murderer,  if 
known  to  have  shot  him  ;  he  will  with 
many  people  have  no  such  character, 
but  at  worst  the  character  of  a  man 
too  harsh  (they  will  say),  and  possibly 
mistaken  in  protecting  his  property. 
And  then,  if  not  known  as  the  man 
who  shot  him,  where  is  the  shadow 
even  of  vengeance  ?  Strange  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  and  passing  strange,  that  I 
should  Jbe  the  person  to  urge  arguments 


in  behalf  of  letting  this  man  escape* 
For  at  one  time  I  had  as  certainly,  as 
inexorably,  doomed  him  as  ever  I  took 
any  resolution  in  my  life.  But  the 
fact  is,  and  I  began  to  see  it  upon 
closer  view,  it  is  not  easy  by  any  means 
to  take  an  adequate  vengeance  for  any 
injury  beyond  a  very  trivial  standard  ; 
and  that  with  conunon  magnanimity 
one  does  not  care  to  avenge.  Whilst 
I  was  in  this  mood  of  mind,  still  de- 
bating with  myself  whether  I  should 
or  should  not  contaminate. my  hands 
with  the  blood  of  this  monster,  and 
still  unable  to  shut  my  eyes  upon  one 
fact,  viz.  that  my  buried  Agnes  could 
above  all  things  have  urged  me  to  ab- 
stain from  such  acts  of  violence,  too 
evidently  useless,  listlessly  and  scarce- 
ly knowing  what  I  was  in  quest  of,  I 
Strayed  by  accident  intoachurch  where 
a  venerable  old  man  was  preaching  at 
the  very  moment  I  entered ;  he  was  ei-> 
thcr  delivering  as  a  text,  or  repeating  in 
the  course  of  his  sermon,  these  words 
— "  Vengeance  is  mine,  1  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord."  By  some  accident 
also  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  at  the 
moment;  and  this  concurrence  with 
the  subject  then  occupying  my  thoughts 
so  much  impressed  me,  that  I  deter- 
mined very  seriously  to  review  my 
half-formed  purposes  of  revenge ;  and 
well  it  was  that  I  did  so :  for  in  that 
same  week  an  explosion  of  popular 
fury  brought  the  life  of  this  wretched 
Barnitt  to  a  shocking  termination, 
pretty  much  resembling  the  fate  of 
the  De  Witts  in  Holland.  And  the 
consequences  to  me  were  such,  and  so 
full  of  all  the  consolation  and  indem- 
nification which  this  world  could  g^ve 
me,  that  I  have  often  shuddered  since 
then  at  the  narrow  escape  I  had  had 
from  myself  intercepting  this  remark- 
able retribution.  The  villain  had 
again  been  attempting  to  play  off  the 
same  hellish  scheme  with  a  beautiful 
young  rustic  which  had  succeeded  in 
the  case  of  my  ill-fated  Agnes.  But 
the  young  woman  in  this  instance  had 
a  high,  and,  in  fact,  termagant  spirit. 
Rustic  as  she  was,  she  had  been  warn- 
ed of  the  character  of  the  man  ;  every 
body,  in  fact,  was  familiar  with  the  re- 
cent tragedy.  Either  her  lover  or 
her  brother  happened  to  be  waiting 
for  her  outside  the  window.  He  saw  in 
part  the  very  tricks  in  the  apt  of  per- 
petration by  which  some  article  or 
other,  meant  to  be  claimed  as  stolen 
property,  was  conveyed  into  a  parcel 
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she  bad  ineautionsly  laid  down.  He  me  was  something  beyond  tbis>  and 
beard  tbe  cbarge  against  ber  made  wortby  to  bave  been  purcbased  witb 
by  Barratty  and  seconded  by  his  crea-  my  heart's  blood.  Barratt  still  breath- 
tares — heard  her  appeal — sprang  to  ed  ;  spite  of  his  mutilations  be  could 
her  aid — dr^ged  the  ruffian  into  the  speak ;  he  was  rational.  Ono  onW 
street,  when  m  less  time  than  the  tale  thing  he  demanded—it  was  that  his 
could  be  told,  and  before  the  police  dying  confession  might  be  taken, 
(though  tolerably  alert)  could  efiec-  Two  magistrates  and  a  clergyman 
tually  interpose  for  his  rescue,  the  attended.  Ho  gave  a  list  of  those 
mob  had  so  used  or  so  abused  the  oppor-  whom  he  bad  trepanned,  and  bad  failed 
tunity  they  had  long  wished  for,  that  to  trepan,  by  his  artifices  and  threats, 
he  remained  the*  mere  disfigured  wreck  into  the  sacrifice  of  their  honour.  He 
of  what  had  once  been  a  man,  rather  expired  before  the  record  was  closed, 
than  a  creature  with  any  resemblance  but  not  before  he  had  placed  my  wife*8 
to  humanity.  I  myself  heard  the  up-  name  in  the  latter  list  as  the  one  whose 
roar  at  a  distance,  and  the  shouts  and  injuries  in  his  dying  moments  most 
yells  of  savage  exultation ;  they  were  appalled  him.  This  confession  on  the 
sounds  I  shall  never  forget,  though  I  following  day  went  into  the  hands  of 
did  not  at  that  time  know  them  for  the  hostile  minister,  and  my  revenge 
what  they  were,  or  understood  their  was  perfect, 
meaning.      The  result,  however,  to 


THE  WINTRY  MAY — 1837. 

When  summer  faded  last  away, 
I  sighed  o'er  every  shorfning  day ; 
Comparing  with  its  pale-hued  flowers 
My  withered  hopes,  and  numbered  hours. 
And  thinking — "  Shall  I  ever  see 
That  summer  sun  renewed  for  me  ?  " 
When  Autumn  shed  her  foliage  sere, 
Mcthought  I  could  have  dropt  a  tear. 
With  every  shrivelled  leaf  that  fell. 
And  frost-nipped  blossom.     "  Who  can  tell. 
When  leaves  again  clothe  shrub  and  tree," 
Whispered  a  voice,  **  where  thou  wilt  be  ?  " 
But  when  old  Winter's  rule  severe 
Set  in  triumphant — dark  and  drear ; 
Though  shrinking  from  the  bitter  blast, 
Methought — "  this  worst  once  overpast. 
With  balmy,  blessed  spring,  may  be 
A  short  revival  yet  for  me.*' 
And  this  is  May — but  where,  oh  I  where 
The  balmy  breath,  the  perfumed  air 
I  pined,  for  while  my  weary  sprite 
Languished  away  the  long,  long  night. 
Living  on  dreams  of  roving  free 
By  primrose  bank,  and  cowslip  lea  ? 
Unkindly  season  I  cruel  Spring  t 
To  the  sick  wretch  no  balm  ye  bring  ; 
No  herald-gleam  of  Summer  days. 
Reviving,  vivifying  rays — 
Seasons  to  come  may  brighter  be. 
But  Time — Life — Hope— run  short  with  me. 
Yet  therefore  faint  not,  fearfhl  heart ! 
Look  up  and  learn  **  the  better  part," 
That  shall  outlast  Life's  little  day- 
Seek  peace  th^t  passeth  not  away : 
Look  to  the  land  where  God  shall  be, 
Lifb— Light— yea— All  in  All  to  thee.  C. 
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MADAME  DE   STAEt.- 


MOPPRN  FHDNCU  CLASSICS, 
No,  11. 

-CHATEAUBRIAND — COMPARED,  AS   PHIT.OSOPHICAT.  WRITERfj 
WITH  BOSSL  ET  AND  FENELON. 


To  those  wlio  study  only  tlic  writers 
of  a  particular  period,  or  have  been 
deeply  immersed  in  the  literature  of 
a  certain  age,  it  is  almost  incredible 
how  great  a  change  is  to  be  found  in 
the  human  mind  as  it  there  appe^s, 
as  compared  with  distant  times,  and 
how  nuich  even  the  greatest  intellects 
are  governed  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  arise,  and  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  public  mind  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  How  much  so- 
ever we  may  ascribe,  and  sometimes 
with  justice  ascribe,  to  the  force  and 
ascendant  of  individual  genius,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  gene- 
ral case,  it  is  external  events  and  cir- 
cumstances which  give  a  certain  bent 
to  human  speculation,  and  that  the 
most  original  thought  is  rarely  able 
to  do  much  more  than  anticipate  by 
a  few  years,  the  simultaneous  efforts 
of  inferior  intellects.  Generally,  it 
will  be  found  that  particular  seasons 
or  periods  in  the  great  year  of  nations 
or  of  the  world,  brmg  forth  their  own 
appropriate  fruits :  it  is  rarely  that  in 
June  can  be  matured  those  of  Sep. 
tembcr.  The  changes  which  have 
made  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
alteration  on  the  progress  of  science 
or  the  march  of  human  affairs — print- 
ing, gunpowder,  steam  navigation — 
were  brought  to  light,  it  is  hardly 
known  how,  and  by  several  different 
persons,  so  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  whom  the 
palm  of  original  invention  is  to  be 
awarded.  The  discovery  of  fluxions,  . 
awarded  by  common  consent  to  the 
'Unapproachable  intellect  of  Newton, 
was  made  about  the  same  time  by  his 
contemporaries,  Leibnitz  and  Gre- 
gory; the  honours  of  original  thought 
in  political  economy  are  divided  be- 
tween Adam  Smith  and  the  French 
economists ;  the  improvements  on  the 
steam-engine  are  divided  between 
Watt  and  Arkwright;  and  the  science 
of  strategy  was  developed  with  equal 
clearness  in  the  German  treatise  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  as  the  contem- 
porary treatises  of  Jomini  and  Napo- 
leon.   The  greatest  intellect  perceives 
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only  the  coming  light ;  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  strike  first  upon  the 
simnmits  of  the  mountains,  but  his 
ascending  beams  will  soon  illuminate 
the  slopes  on  their  sides,  and  tlie  val- 
leys at  their  feet. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  rapidity  with  wliich  the 
novel  and  original  ideas  of  different 
great  men  are  communicated  to  their 
contemporaries ;  and  hence  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  between  the  early 
celebrity  which  some  works,  destined 
for  future  immortality,  have  obtained 
in  comparison  of  others.  This  has 
long  been  matter  of  familiar  observa- 
tion to  all  persons  at  all  acquainted 
with  literary  history.  The  works  of 
some  great  men  have  at  once  stepped 
into  that  celebrity  which  was  their 
destined  meed  through  every  subse- 
quent age  of  the  world,  while  the  pro- 
ductions of  others  have  languished  on 
through  a  long  period  of  obsciuity, 
unnoticed  by  dl  save  a  few  elevated 
minds,  till  the  period  arrived  when 
the  world  became  capable  of  under- 
standing their  truth,  or  feeling  their 
beauty.  The  tomb  of  Euripides,  at 
Athens,  bore  that  all  Greece  mourned 
at  his  obsequies.  We  learn  from 
Pliny*8  Epistles,  that  even  in  his  own 
lifetime,  inunortality  was  anticipated 
not  only  for  Tacitus,  but  all  who 
were  noticed  in  his  annals.  Shak- 
speare,  though  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
full  maturity  of  his  fame,  was  yet  well 
known  to,  and  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries.  Lope 
de  Vega  amassed  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  tlio  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  sale  of  his  eighteen  hundred  plays. 
Gibbon*s  early  volumes  obtained  a 
celebrity  in  the  outset  nearly  as  g^eat 
as  his  elaborate  and  fascinating  work 
has  since  attained.  In  the  next  ge- 
neratbn  after  Adam  Smith,  his  prin- 
ciples were  generally  embraced,  and 
largely  acted  upon  by  the  legislature. 
The  first  edition  of  Robertson's  Scot- 
land sold  off  in  a  month ;  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  the  sale  of  his  novels 
and  poems,  was  able  in  twenty  years, 
besides  entertaining  all  the  literary 
c 
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society  of  Europe,  to  purchase  the 
large  estate,  and  rear  the  princely 
fabric,  library,  and  armoury  of  Ab- 
botdford. 

Instances,  on  the  other  hand,  exist 
in  equal  number,  and  perhaps  of  a 
still  more  striking  character,  in  which 
the  greatest  and  most  profound  works 
which  the  human  mind  has  ever  pro- 
duced have  remained,  often /or  a  long 
time,  unnoticed,  till  the  progress  of 
socid  affairs  bronght  the  views  of 
others  generally  to  a  level  with  that  of 
their  authors.  Bacon  bequeathed  his 
reputation  in  his  last  testament  to  the 
generation  after  the  next ;  so  clearly 
did  he  perceive  that  more  than  one 
race  of  men  must  expire  before  the 
opinions  of  others  att^ed  the  level 
of  his  own  far-seeing  sagacity.  Burke 
advanced  principles  in  his  French 
Revolution  of  which  we  are  now,  only 
now,  beginning,  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century,  to  feel  the  full  truth 
and  importance.  Hume  met  with  so 
little  encouragement  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  his  history,  that  but  for 
the  animating  assurances  of  a  few  en- 
lightened friends,  he  has  himself  told 
US,  he  would  have  resigned  his  task 
in  desp^r.  Milton  sold  the  Paradise 
Lost  for  five  pounds,  and  that  immor- 
tal work  languished  on  with  a  very 
limited  sale  till,  fifty  years  afterwards, 
it  was  brought  into  hght  by  the  criti- 
cisms of  Addison.  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  passed  for  little  better 
than  imaginative  illumlnati  with  the 
great  bulk  of  their  contemporaries. 

The  principle  which  seems  to  regu- 
late this  remarkable  difference  is  this: 
Whore  a  work  of  genius  either  de- 
scribes manners,  characters,  or  scenes 
with  which  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
are  familiar,  or  concerning  which  they, 
are  generally  desirous  of  obtaining 
information ;  or  if  it  advance  prin- 
ciples which,  based  on  the  doctrines 
popular  with  the  multitude,  lead 
them  to  new  and  agreeable  results, 
or  deduces  from  them  conclusions 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  opinions 
of  the  age,  but  lying  in  the  same 
direction,  it  is  almost  sure  of 
meeting  with  immediate  popularity. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found- 
ed on  principles  which  are  adverse  to 
the  prevailing  current  of  public  opi- 
nion— where  it  sternlv  asserts  the 
l^reat  principles  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity, in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  or 
passions  of  a  corrupted  age— when  it 
advocatcji  the  neOessity  of  a  rational 


and  conservative  government,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fervour  of  innovation  or 
the  passion  of  revolution — ^when  it 
stigmatizes  present  vices,  or  repro- 
bates present  follies,  or  portrays  the 
consequences  of  present    iniquity — 
when  it  appeals  to  feelings  and  virtues 
which  have  passed  from  the  breasts  of 
the  present  generation — the  chances 
are  that  it  will  meet  with  present  ad- 
miration only  fh>m  a  few  enlightened 
or  virtuous  men,  and  that  a  different 
generation  mnst  arise,  possibly  a  new 
race  of  mankind  become  dominant, 
before  it  attains  that  general  popular- 
ity which  is  its  destined  and  certain 
reward.    On  this  account  the  chances 
are  much  against  the  survivance,  for 
an  V  considerable  period,  of  any  work, 
either  on  religion,  politics,  or  morals, 
which  has  eariy  attained  to  a  very 
great  celebrity,  because  the  fact  of  its 
having  done  so  is,  in  general,  evidence 
of  its  having  fallen  in,  to  an  extent 
inconsistent  with  truth,  with  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  and  prejudices  of  the 
age.     In  such  opinions  there  is  almost 
always  a  considerable  foundation  of 
truth,  but  as  generally  a  large  inter- 
mixture of  error.     Prmciples  are,  by 
the  irreflecting  mass,  in  general  push- 
ed too  far ;  due  weight  is  not  given  to 
the  considerations  on  the  other  side ; 
the    concurring    influence    of  other 
causes  is  either  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded.    This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  with  periods  of  general  ex- 
citement, whether  on  religions  or  po- 
litical subjects,  insomuch  that  there  is 
hardly  an  instance  of  works  which  at- 
tained an  early  and  extraordinary  ce- 
lebrity at  such  eras  having  survived 
the  fervour  which  gave  them  birtii, 
and  the  general  concurrence  of  opi- 
nion  in  which    they  were  cradled. 
Where  are  now  the  innumerable  po- 
lemical writings  which   issued  both 
from  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  di- 
vines during  the  fervour  of  the  Re- 
formation?   Where  the  forty  thou- 
sand tracts  which  convulsed  the  nation 
in  the  course  of  the  great  Rebellion  ? 
Where  the  deluge  of  enthusiasm  and 
infidelity  which  overspread  the  world 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  ?     On  the  other  hand,  the 
works  which  have  survived  such  pe- 
riods of  general   fervour  are  those 
whose  authors  boldly  and  firmly,  rest- 
ing on  the  internal  conviction  of  truth, 
set  themselves  to  oppose  the  previdling 
vices  or  follies  of  their  age,  and  whose 
works,  in  consequence  little  esteemed 
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by  their  contemporaries^  haTe  now 
risen  into  the  purer  regions  of  the 
moral  atmosphere,  and  now  shine,  fkr 
aboTo  the  changes  of  mortality,  as 
fixed  stars  in  the  highest  heavens.  Of 
this  character  is  BaiM>n,  whose  sub- 
lime intdlect,  bursting  the  fetters  of 
a  narrow-minded  age,  outstripped  by 
two  centuries  the  progress  or  the  hu- 
man mind— Jeremy  Taylor,  whose  ar- 
dent soul,  loathing  the  Vices  of  his  cor- 
rupted contemporaries,  clothed  the 
lessons  of  religion  in  the  burning  words 
of  genius — and  Burke,  whose  earlier 
career,  chained  in  the  fetters  of  party, 
has  now  been  forgotten  in  the  lustre 
of  the  original  and  independent 
thoughts^  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  burst  forth  in  his  works 
on  the  French  RcTolution. 

In  comparing,  on  sul^ects  of  politi- 
cal thought  or  social  amelioration,  the 
writings  of  the  school  of  Louis  XIV. 
with  that  <^  the  Revolutiou,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  appears  pro- 
digious— and  so  it  will  n)eeaily  appear 
from  the  quotations  which  we  shall 
lay  before  our  readers.  But,  in  the 
general  comparison  of  the  two,  there 
is  one  thing  yery  remarkable,  and 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
might  a  priori  have  been  expected, 
and  what  the  ignorant  vulgar  or  party 
writers  still  suppose  to  be  the  ease 
— ^this  is,  the  superior  independence  of 
thought,  and  bold  declamation  ag^ainst 
the  vices  of  the  ruling  power  in  the 
state,  which  the  divines  and  moralists 
of  the  Grande  Monarqne  exhibit,  when 
compared  with  the  cringing  servility 
and  oriental  flattery  which  Uie  writers 
of  the  Revolutionary  school,  whether 
in  France  or  England,  have  never 
ceased  to  address  to  their  democratic 
patrons  and  rulers  invested  with  su- 
preme authority.  We  need  not  re- 
mind our  readers  what  is  the  language, 
even  of  able  writers  and  profound 
tMnkers  of  thte  modem  democratic 
school,  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  all 
abuse  in  government,  and  the  quarter 
from  whence  alone  any  social  im- 
provement can  be  expected.  It  Is 
kings  and  aristocrats  who  are  the  ori- 
gin of  all  oppression  and  unhappiness; 
ft  is  thcnr  abuses  and  misgovemment 
which  have  ever  been  the  real  causes 
of  public  suffering ;  it  is  theur  insa- 
tiable avarice,  rapacity,  and  selfishness 
which  have  in  every  age  brought  mi- 
sery and  desolation  upon  the  humbler 
and  more  virtuous  members  of  sode^. 
Where,  then»  is  amelioration  to  be 


looked  for?  and  in  what  class  of  so- 
ciety is  an  antidote  to  be  found  to  the 
inherent  vices  and  abuses  of  power? 
In  the  middling  and  lower  ranks ; — it 
is  their  virtue,  intelligence,  and  pa- 
triotism which  is  the  real  spring  of 
all  public  prosperity — it  is  tneir  un- 
ceasing labour  and  industry  which  is 
the  source  of  all  public  wealth — their 
unshaken  constancy  and  oourage  which 
is  at  once  the  only  durable  foundation 
of  national  safoty,  and  the  prolific 
fountain  of  national  glory.  Princes 
may  err,  ministers  may  commit  injus- 
tice ;  but  the  people,  when  once  en- 
lightened by  education,  and  intrusted 
with  power,  are  never  wrong— the 
masses  never  mistake  their  real  inte- 
rests— of  them  it  may  truly  be  said. 
Vox  populi  vox  Dei,  Such  is  the 
language  which  the  democratic  flat- 
terers of  these  times  incessantly  address 
to  the  popular  rulers  of  the  state — to 
the  masses  by  whom  popularity  and 
eminence  is  to  be  won — to  the  Go- 
vernment by  whom  patronage  and 
power  is  distributed.  From  such  de- 
grading specimens  of  general  servility 
and  bigness,  let  ns  refresh  our  eyes, 
and  redeem  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture, by  turning  to  the  thundering 
strahis  in  which  Bossuet  and  F^nelon 
impressed  upon  their  courtly  auditory 
the  eternal  doctrines  of  judgment  to 
come,  and  the  stem  manner  in  which 
they  traced  to  the  vices  or  follies  of 
princes  the  greater  part  of  the  evils 
which  disturb  the  world. 

It  is  thus  that  F^elon,  in  the  name 
of  Mentor,  addresses  his  royal  pupil, 
the  heir  of  the  French  monarchy : — 

"  A  king  is  much  less  acquainted 
than  private  individuals  with  those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded ;  every  one 
around  him  has  a  mask  on  his  visage ; 
every  speoies  of  ar&fice  is  exhausted 
to  deceive  him — alas  1  Telemaque  ! 
you  will  soon  experience  itbitteriy. 
The  more  extensive  the  kingdom  is 
which  you  have  to  govern,  the  more 
do  you  stand  in  need  of  ministers  to 
assut  you  in  your  labours,  and  the 
more  are  you  exposed  to  the  chances 
of  misrepresentation.  The  obscurity 
of  private  life  throws  a  veil  over  our 
fiiults,  and  magnifies  the  idea  of  the 
powers  of  men  ;  but  supreme  autho- 
rity nuts  the  virtues  to  the  test,  and 
unveils  even  the  most  inconsiderable 
failing ;— -grandeur  is  like  the  glasses 
which  mi^fy  all  the  objects  seen 
through  them.  The  whole  worid  is 
occu|Med  by  ebserying  <«  single  man, 
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fi&ttering  his  vlrtaes*  applauding  his 
vices  in  his  presence*  execrating  them 
in  his  absence.  Mean- while,  the  king 
is  but  a  man ;  beset  by  all  the  humours, 
passions,  and  weaknesses  of  mortality ; 
surrounded  by  artful  flatterers,  who 
have  all  their  objects  to  gain  in  lead- 
ing him  into  vices*  Hardly  has  he 
redeemed  one  fault,  when  he  falls  into 
another ;  such  is  the  situation  even  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous 
kings ;  what  then  must  be  the  destiny 
of  those  who  are  depraved  ? 

"  The  longest  and  best  reigns  are 
frequently  too  short  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief done,  and  often  without  intend- 
ing it,  at  their  commencement.  Royalty 
is  born  the  heir  to  all  these  miseries ; 
human  weakness  often  sinks  under 
the  load  by  which  it  is  oppressed. 
Men  are  to  be  pitied  for  being  placed 
under  the  government  of  one  as  weak 
and  fallible  as  themselves ;  the  gods 
alone  would  be  adequate  to  the  due 
regulation  of  human  affairs.  Nor  are 
kings  less  to  be  pitied,  being  but  men  ; 
that  is  to  say,  imperfect  and  fallible 
beings,  and  charged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
corrupted  and  deceitful  men. 

**  The  countries  in  which  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign  is  most  absolute, 
are  precisely  those  in  which  they  enjoy 
least  real  power.  They  take,  they 
raise  every  thing ;  they  alone  possess 
the  state ;  but  mean- while  every  class 
of  society  languishes,  the  lields  are 
deserted,  cities  decline,  commerce  dis- 
appears. The  king  who  cannot  en- 
gross in  his  own  person  the  whole 
state*  and  who  cannot  increase  in 
grandeur  but  with  the  prosperity  of 
his  people,  annihilates  himself  by  de- 
grees by  the  decay  of  riches  and  power 
in  his  subjects.  His  dominions  become 
bereaved  both  of  wealth  and  men  ; 
the  last  decline  is  irreparable.  His 
absolute  power  indeed  gives  him  as 
many  slaves  as  he  has  subjects  ;  he  is 
flattered,  adored,  and  his  6%htest 
wish  IS  a  law  ;  every  one  around  him 
trembles;  but  wait  till  the  slightest 
revolution  arrives,  and  that  monstrous 
power*  pushed  to  an  extravagant  ex- 
cess, cannot  endure ;  it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  the  affections  of  the  people ; 
it  has  irritated  all  the  members  of  the 
state,  and  constrained  them  all  to 
sigh  after  a  change.  At  the  first 
stroke  which  it  receives,  the  idol  is 
overturned,  broken  and  trampled  under 
foot.  Contempt,  hatred,  fear,  resent- 
menti  dbtruit/  in  ^  word,  all  the  pas- 


sions conspire  against  so  odious  an 
authority.  The  king  who,  in  his  vain 
prosperity,  never  found  a  single  man 
sufficiently  bold  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
will  nut  find  in  his  misfortune  a  single 
person  either  to  extenuate  his  faults 
or  defend  him  against  his  enemies." 
—  Telemaque,  Liv.  xii.  ad  Jin. 

Passages  similar  to  tliis  abound  iu 
all  the  great  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.  They  are  to  be  found  profusely 
scattered  through  the  works  of  Bos- 
suet,  Massillon,  Fcnelon,  and  Bour- 
dalouc.  We  have  many  similar  pas- 
sages marked,  but  the '  pressure  of 
other  matters  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  this  paper, 
precludes  their  insertion.  Now  this 
independence  and  boldness  of  thought 
and  expression*  in  courtly  church- 
men* and  addressed  to  a  courtly  audi- 
tory, is  extremely  remarkable.  It  was 
to  the  Grande  Monarque  and  his 
numerous  train  of  princes,  dukes* 
peeresses,  ladies,  and  courtiers*  that 
these  eternal,  but  unpalatable  truths 
were  addressed ;  it  was  the  holders  of 
all  the  chiurch  patronage  of  France* 
that  were  thus  reminded  of  the  inevi- 
table result  of  misgovernment  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  power.  V^c  speak 
much  about  the  increasing  intelligence* 
spirit*  and  independence  of  the  age  ; 
nevertheless  we  should  like  to  see  the 
same  masculine  cast  of  thought*  the 
same  caustic  severity  of  expression 
applied  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
present  holders  of  power  by  the  ex- 
.pectants  of  their  bounty*  as  was  thus 
fearlessly  nmg  into  the  ears  of  the 
despotic  rulers  of  France  by  the  titled 
hierarchy  who  had  been  raised  to 
greatness  by  their  support.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  candidate  for  po- 
pular sufirage  on  the  hustings  con- 
demn* in  equally  unmeasured  terms*  the 
vices*  follies*  and  passions  of  the 
people;  or  a  leading  orator  on  the 
liberal  side*  portray  in  as  vivid  co- 
lours* from  the  Ministerial  benches  in 
the  House  of  Commons*  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  democratic  selfishness 
and  injustice  ;  or  a  favourite  preacher 
on  the  Yoluntarv  system*  thunder*  in 
not  less  forcible  language*  in  the  ears 
of  his  astonished  audience*  the  natural 
results  of  fervour  and  intrigue  among 
popular  constituencies.  Alas !  we  see 
none  of  these  things  ;  truth*  which  did 
venture  to  make  itself  heard*  when 
sanctified  by  the  Church*  in  tlie  halls 
of  prlneesiis  utterly  banklied  from  the 
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precincts  of  (he  many-headed  despots ; 
and  religion,  which  loudly  proclaimed 
the  unirersal  corniption  and  weakness 
of  humanity  in  the  ears  of  monarchs, 
cannot  summon  up  suiScicnt  courage 
to  meet,  in  their  strongholds  of  power, 
the  equally  depraved  and  selfish  masses 
of  the  people.  Aristotle  has  said  that 
the  courtier  and  the  demagogue  are 
not  only  nearly  allied  to  each  other, 
but  are  in  fact  the  same  tnen,  varying 
not  in  their  object,  but  in  the  quarter 
to  which,  accordmg  to  the  frame  of 
government,  they  address  their  flat- 
tery ;  but  tbb  remarkable  fact  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  latter  is 
a  more  thorough  and  servile  courtier 
than  the  former;  and  that  truth  will 
more  rarely  be  found  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  multitude  than  in  the  halls  of 
princes. 

In  truth,  the  boldness  and  indigna- 
tion of  language  conspicuous  in  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  French  Church 
would  be  altogether  inexplicable  on 
merely  worldly  considerations  ;  and 
accordingly  it  will  never  be  found 
among  the  irreligious  and  selfish  flat- 
terers of  democracy.  It  is  religion 
alone,  which  inspiring  men  with  ob- 
jects and  a  sense  of  duty  above  this 
world,  can  lead  to  that  contempt  of 
present  danger,  and  that  fearless  as- 
sertion of  eternal  truth,  in  the  presence 
of  power,  which  has  formed  in  every 
age  the  noblest  attribnte  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  temporal  cour- 
tiers of  no  age  or  country  has  there 
ever  been  found  an  example  of  the 
same  courageous  maintenance  of  prin- 
ciple and  castigation  of  crime  in  de- 
fiance of  the  frowns  of  authority  ; 
these  worldly  aspirants  have  ever  been 
as  servile  and  submissive  to  kings  as 
the  sycophantish  flatterers  of  a  de- 
mocratic multitude  have  been  lavish 
in  the  praise  of  their  inteUectual  wis- 
dom. And  the  principle  which  ren- 
dered Bossuet  and  Feoelon  the  cour- 
ageous assertors  of  eternal  truth  In  the 
chapels  and  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  was  the  same  as  that  which 
inspired  Latimer,  the  martvr  of  the 
English  Church,  with  such  heroic 
firmness  in  resisting  the  tyrannic  in- 
justice of  Henry  VII 1.  In  the 
midst  of  the  passions  and  cruelty  of 
that  blood-stained  tyrant,  the  upright 
prelate  preached  a  sermon  in  his  pre- 
sence at  the  Chapel-Royal,  condemn- 
ing, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  very 
crimes  to  which  every  one  knew  the 
monarch   W9«   peci^ly   addicted. 


Enraged  beyond  measure  at  the  re- 
buke  thus  openly  administered  to  his 
"  pleasant  vices,"  Henry  sent  for 
Latimer,  and  threatened  him  with  in- 
stant death  if  he  did  not  on  the  next 
occasion  retract  all  his  censure^  as 
openly  as  he  had  made  them.  The 
reproof  got  wind,  and  on  the  next 
Sunday  the  Royal  Chapel  was  crowd- 
ed with  the  courtiers,  eager  to  hear 
the  terms  in  which  the  inflexible  pre- 
late was  to  recant  his  censures  on  the 
voluptuous  tyrant.  But  Latimer  as« 
cended  the  pulpit,  and  after  a  long 
pause,  fixmg  his  eyes  steadily  on 
Henry,  exclaumed,  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  tune,  to  which  its  in- 
herent dignity  has  communicated  elo- 
2uence  —  "  Bethmk  thee,  Hugh 
<atimer!  that  thou  art  in  the  presence 
of  thy  worldly  sovereign,  who  hath 
power  to  terminate  thv  earthly  life, 
and  cast  all  thy  worldly  goods  into 
the  fiames:  But  bethink  thee  also, 
Hugh  Latimer !  that  thou  art  in  the 
presence  of  thy  Heavenly  Father, 
whose  right  hand  is  mighty  to  destroy 
as  to  save,  and  who  can  cast  thy  soul 
into  hell  fire  ;**  and  immediately  be- 
gan, in  terms  even  severer  and  more 
cutting  than  before,  to  castigate  the 
favourite  vices  and  crimes  of  his  in- 
dignant sovereign.  The  issue  of  the 
tale  was  difierent  from  what  the  cruel 
character  of  the  tyrant  might  have  led 
us  to  expect.  Henry,  who,  with  all 
his  atrocity,  was  not  on  some  occa- 
sions destitute  of  generous  sentiments, 
was  penetrated  by  the  heroic  con- 
stancy of  the  venerable  prelate,  and 
instead  of  loading  him  with  chauns, 
and  sending  him,  as  every  one  ex- 
pected, to  the  scafibld,  openly  ex- 
pressed Ids  admiration  of  his  courage, 
and  took  him  more  into  favour  than 
ever. 

The  philosophical  work  of  Bossuet, 
which  has  attained  to  most  general 
celebrity,  is  his  "  llistoire  Univer- 
selle ;  '*  and  Chateaubriand  has  repeat- ' 
edly,  in  hi^  later  writings,  held  it  up 
as  an  unequalled  modd  of  religious 
generalization.  We  cannot  concur  in 
these  culogiums ;  and  in  nothing 
perhaps  does  the  vast  progress  of  tlie 
human  mind,  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  appear  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  comparing  this  cde- 
brated  treatise  with  the  works  on 
similar  subjects  of  many  men  of  in- 
ferior intellects  in  later  times.  The 
design  of  the  work  was  grand  and 
imposing ;  nothing  less  than  a  sketch 
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of  the  divine  goverament  of  the  world 
in  past  agesi  and  an  elucidation  of  the 
hi(Klen  designs  of  ProYidence  in  all 
the  past  revolutions  of  mankind.  In 
this  magnificent  attempt  he  has  ex- 
hibited a  surprising  extent  of  erudi- 
tion,  and  cast  over  the  complicated 
thread  of  human  affairs  the  eagle 
fflance  of  genius  and  piety ;  but  he 
has  not^  in  our  humble  apprehension^ 
caught  the  spirit,  or  traced  the  real 
thread  of  divine  administration.  He 
was  too  deeply  read  in  the  Old 
Testament^  too  strongly  imbued  with 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  to  appre- 
hend the  manner  in  which  Supreme 
Wisdom,  without  any  special  or  mi- 
raculous interposition,  works  out  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  and 
developes  the  objects  of  eternal  fore- 
sight by  the  agency  of  human  pas- 
sions, virtues  and  vices  His  Historic 
Theologv  is  all  tinged  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Old  Testament;  it  is  the 
God  of  Battles  whom  he  ever  sees 
giving  the  victory  to  His  chosen ;  it 
is  His  Almighty  Arm  which  he  dis- 
cerns operating  directly  in  the  rise 
and  the  fall  of  nations.  It  was  re- 
served for  a  future  age  to  discern,  in 
the  complicated  thread  of  human 
affairs,  the  operation  not  less  certain, 
but  more  impartial,  of  general  laws ; 
to  see  in  human  passions  the  moving 
springs  of  soci^d  improvement,  and 
the  hidden  instruments  of  human 
punishment ;  to  discern,  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  the  operation,  not 
so  much  of  the  active  interposition,  as 
of  the  general  tendency  of  Divine 
power;  and  in  the  efforts  which  the 
wicked  make  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, or  the  scope  which  tliey 
afford  to  their  own  passions,  the  cer- 
tain causes  of  approaching  retribution. 
That  Providence  exercises  an  unceas- 
ing superintendence  of  human  affairs, 
and  that  the  consequences  of  public 
actions  are  subjected  to  permanent 
laws,  the  tendency  of  which  in  na- 
tional, as  in  private  life,  is  to  make 
the  virtues  or  vices  of  men  as  in- 
struments of  their  own  reward  or 
punishment,  is  obvious  upon  the  most 
cursory  survey  of  history,  as  well  as 
private  life ;  and  though  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  the  sequence  is  inva- 
riable,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  frequent  to 
warrant  certain  inferences  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  laws.  We 
cannot  affirm  that  every  day  in  sum- 
mer is  to  be  warm^  and  every  day  in 
winter  cold;  but   nevertheless^   the 


general  character  of  those  periods  is 
such  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  rotation  of  the  season  was  intend- 
ed, and  in  general  does  produce  that 
variation  on  temperature,  and  the 
consequent  checking  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But, 
as  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Being  arc  here, 
as  elsewhere,  manifested  by  genersd 
laws,  and  the  agents  employed  are 
the  virtues,  vices,  and  passions  of 
men  ;  and  the  general  plan  of  divine 
administration  is  to  be  gathered 
rather  from  an  attentive  consideration 
of  the  experienced  consequences  of 
human  actions,  than  any  occasional 
interposition  to  check  or  suspend  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which 
Bossuet  regards  the  course  of  events, 
we  subjoin  the  concluding  passage  of 
hb  Universal  History : — **  This  long 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  on  which 
the  fate  of  empires  depends,  springs 
at  once  from  the  secrets  of  Divine 
Providence.  God  holds  on  high  the 
balance  of  all  kingdoms — all  hearts 
are  in  his  hands ;  sometimes  he  lets 
loose  the  passions — sometimes  he  re- 
strains them ;  by  these  means  he 
moves  the  whole  human  race.  Does 
he  wish  to  raise  up  a  conqueror — 
he  spreads  terror  before  his  arms, 
and  inspires  his  soldiers  with  in- 
vincible courage.  Does  he  wish 
to  raise  up  legislators  —  he  pours 
into  their  minds  the  spirit  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom.  He  eanses  them 
to  foresee  the  evils  which  menace 
the  state,  and  lay  deep  in  wisdom 
the  foundations  of  public  tranquil- 
lity. He  knows  that  human  intel- 
lect is  ever  contracted  in  some  par- 
ticulars. Ho  then  draws  the  film 
from  its  eyes,  extends  its  views,  and 
afterwards  abandons  it  to  itself — 
blinds  it,  precipitates  it  to  destruc- 
tion. Its  precautions  become  the 
snare  which  entraps ;  its  foresight  the 
subtlety  which  destroys  it.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  God  exercises  his  re- 
doubtable judgments  according  to 
the  immutable  Taws  of  eternal  justice. 
It  is  his  invisible  hand  which  prepares 
effects  in  their  most  remote  causes, 
and  strikes  the  fatal  blows,  the  very 
rebound  of  which  involves  nations  in 
destruction.  When  he  wishes  to 
pour  out  the  vials  of  his  wraA,  and 
overturn  empires,  all  becomes  weak 
and  vacillating  in  their  conduct.  Egypt, 
once  so  wise;  became  intoxicated;  and 
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faltered  at  every  step^  because  the 
Most  High  had  poured  the  spirit  of 
madness  uito  its  counsels.  It  no 
longer  knew  what  step  to  take ;  it 
faltered,  it  perished.  But  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves:  God  can  restore 
when  he  pleases  the  blinded  vision ; 
and  he  who  insulted  the  blindness  of 
others,  himself  falls  into  the  most  pro- 
found darkness,  without  any  other 
cause  being  carried  into  operation  to 
overthrow  the  longest  course  of  pros- 
perity. 

<<  It  18  thus  that  God  reigns  over 
all  people.  Let  us  no  longer  speak  of 
hazard  or  fortime,  or  speak  of  it  only 
as  a  veil  to  our  weakness — an  excuse 
to  our  ignorance.  That  which  ap- 
pears chance  to  our  uncertain  vbion 
18  the  effect  of  intelligence  and  design 
on  the  part  of  the'  Most  High — of  the 
deliberations  of  that  Supreme  Council 
which  disposes  of  all  human  affairs. 

**  It  b  for  this  reason  that  the 
rulers  of  mankind  are  ever  subjected 
to  a  superior  force  which  they  can- 
not control.  Their  actions  produce 
greater  or  lesser  effects  than  they  in- 
tended; their  counsels  have  never 
failed  to  be  attended  by  unforeseen 
consequences.  Neither  could  they 
control  the  effect  which  the  conse- 
auences  of  former  revoluUons  pro- 
duced upon  their  actions,  nor  foresee 
the  course  of  events  desdned  to  fol- 
low the  measures  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  actors.  He  alone  who 
held  the  thread  of  human  affurs — ^who 
knows  what  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come — foresaw  and  predestined  the 
whole  in  his  immutable  council. 

**  Alexander,  in  his  mighty  con- 
quests, intended  neither  to  labour  for 
his  genenJs,  nor  to  ruin  his  royal 
house  by  hb  conouests.  When  Bru- 
tus inspired  the  Koman  people  with 
an  unbounded  passion  for  freedom,  he 
little  thought  that  he  was  implanting 
in  their  mmds  the  seeds  of  that  un- 
bridled license,  destined  one  day  to 
induce  a  tyranny  more  grievous  than 
that  of  the  Tarquias.  When  the 
Csesars  flattered  the  soldiers  with  a 
view  to  their  Immediate  elevation, 
they  had  no  intention  of  rearing  up  a 
militia  of  tyrants  for  their  successors 
and  the  empire.  In  a  word,  there  is 
no  human  power  which  has  not  con- 
tributed, in  spite  of  itself,  to  other  de- 
signs than  its  own.  God  alone  is 
able  to  reduce  all  things  to  his  own 
will.  Hence  it  is  that  every  thine 
appears  surprimg  when  we  regard 
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only  secondary  causes;  and,  never- 
theless, all  things  advance  with  a  re- 
gulated pace.  Itmumerable  unfore- 
seen results  of  human  councils  con- 
ducted the  fortunes  of  Rome  from 
Romulus  to  Charlemagne." — hit- 
court  Sur  mist.  Univ.  adfinumk 

It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the 
grandeur  of  the  glance  which  the 
Eagle  of  Meaux  has  cast  over  human 
affairs  in  the  ancient  world.  But 
without  contesting  many  of  his  pro- 
positions, and,  in  particular,  ndly 
conceding  the  truth  of  the  important 
observation,  that  almost  all  the  great- 
er public  actions  of  men  have  been 
attended  in  the  end  by  consequences 
different  from,  often  the  reverse  of, 
those  which  they  intended,  we  appre- 
hend that  the  mode  of  Divine  super- 
intendence and  agency  will  be  found 
to  be  more  correctiy  portrayed  in 
the  following  passage  from  Blair — an 
author,  the  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
whose  diction  frequently  disguises  the 
profoundness  of  ms  thoughts,  and  the 
correctness  of  hb  observations  of  hu- 
man affairs: — "  The  system  upon 
which  the  Divine  Government  at  pre- 
sent proceeds  plainly  b,  that  men*B 
own  weakness  snould  be  appointed  to 
correct  them ;  that  sinners  should  be 
snared  in  the  work  of  their  own 
hand,  and  sunk  in  the  pit  which  them- 
selves have  digged;  that  the  back- 
slider in  heart  should  be  filled  with 
hb  own  ways.  Of  all  the  plans  which 
could  be  devised  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  thb  approves  itself  to 
reason,  as  the  wisest  and  most  worthy 
of  God ;  so  to  frame  the  constitution 
of  things,  that  the  Divine  laws  should 
in  a  manner  execute  themselves,  and 
carry  their  sanctions  in  their  own  bp- 
som.  When  the  vices  of  men  require 
punishment  to  be  inflicted,  the  Al- 
mighty is  at  no  loss  for  minbters  of 
justice.  A  thousand  instruments  of 
vengeance  are  at  his  command;  in- 
numerable arrows  are  always  in  hb 
quiver.  But  such  b  the  profound 
wbdom  of  his  plan,  that  no  peculiar 
interposals  of  power  are  requisite. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  step  from  his 
throne,  and  to  interrupt  the  order  of 
nature.  With  the  miyesty  and  so- 
lemnity which  befits  Omnipotence,  he 
pronounces,  '  Ephraim  has  gone  to 
his  idols  :  let  him  alone.*  He  leaves 
transgressors  to  their  own  guilt,  and 
punisnment  follows  of  course.  Their 
sins  do  the  work  of  justice.  Thej 
lift  the  Bcoui^;   and  with  evei7 
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stroke  frhich  they  inflict  on  the  cri- 
minal, they  mix  this  severe  admoni- 
tion, tliat  as  he  is  only'  reaping  the 
fruit  of  his  own  actions,  he  deserves 
all  that  he  suffers."— Blair,  iv.  268, 
Serm,  14. 

The  most  eloquent  and  original  of 
Bossuet*8  writings  is  his  funeral  ora- 
tion on  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England, 
wife  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  It 
was  natural  that  such  an  occasion 
should  call  forth  all  his  powers,  pro- 
nounced as  it  was  on  a  pnncess  or  the 
blood-royal  of  France,  who  had  un- 
dergone unparalleled  calamities  with 
heroic  resignation,  the  fruit  of  the 
great  religious  revolution  of  the  age, 
against  which  the  French  prelate  had 
exerted  all  the  force  of  his  talents.  It 
exhibits  accordingly  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  genius  and  capacity ;  and  im- 
bued as  we  are  in  this  Protestant  land 
with  the  most  favourable  impressions 
of  the  consequences  of  this  convul- 
sion, it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 
instructive  to  observe  in  what  light  it 
was  regarded  by  the  greatest  intel- 
lects of  the  Catholic  world, — that  be- 
tween the  two  we  may  form  some  es- 
timate of  the  light  in  which  it  will  be 
viewed  by  an  impartial  posterity. 

"  Christians ! "  says  he  in  the  exor- 
dium of  his  discourse  $  **  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  memory  of  a  great 
Queen,  the  daughter,  the  wife,  the 
mother  of  monarchs,  should  attract 
you  from  all  quarters  to  this  melan- 
choly ceremony  ;  it  will  bring  forcibly 
before  your  eyes  one  of  those  awful 
examples  which  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  vanity  of  which  it  b  compo- 
sed. You  will  see  in  her  single  life  the 
extremes  of  human  things ;  felicity 
without  bounds,  miseries  without  paral- 
lel ;  a  long  and  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  one  of  the  most  noble  crowns  in  the 
universe,  all  that  birth  and  grandeur 
could  confer  that  was  glorious,  all  that 
adversity  and  suffering  could  accumu- 
late that  was  dbastrous ;  the  good 
cause,  attended  at  first  with  some  suc- 
cess, then  involved  in  the  most  dread- 
ful disasters.  Revolutions  unheard 
of,  rebellion  long  restrained — at  length 
reigning  triumpnant ;  no  curb  there  to 
license,  no  laws  in  force.  Majesty 
itself  violated  by  blood  v  hands,  usur- 
pation, and  tyranny,  under  the  name  of 
liberty — a  fugitive  Queen,  who  can 
find  no  retreat  in  her  three  kingdoms, 
and  was  forced  to  seek  in  her  native 
country  a  melancholy  exile.  Nine 
fea  voyages  uadertakei;  against  her 


will  by  a  Queen,  in  spite  of  wintry 
tempests — a  throne  unworthily  over- 
turned, and  miraculously  re-establish- 
ed. Behold  the  lessons  which  God 
has  given  to  kings !  thus  does  He  mani- 
fest to  the  world  the  nothingness  of  its 
pomps  and  its  grandeur!  If  our 
words  fail,  if  language  sinks  beneath 
the  grandeur  of  such  a  subject,  the 
simple  narrative  is  more  touching  than 
aught  that  words  can  convey.  The  heart 
of  a  great  Queen,  formerly  elevated  by 
so  long  a  course  of  prosperity,  then 
steeped  in  all  the  bitterness  of  affliction, 
will  speak  in  sufficiently  touching  lan- 
guage ;  and  if  it  is  not  given  to  a  pri- 
vate individual  to  teach  the  proper  les- 
sons from  so  mournful  a  catastrophe, 
the  Kbig  of  Israel  has  supplied  the 
words — *  Hear !  Oh  ye  Great  of  the 
Earth! — Take  lessons,  ye  Rulers  of 
the  World!"' 

"  But  the  wise  and  devout  Princess, 
whose  obsequies  wo  celebrate,  has  not 
merely  been  a  spectacle  exhibited  to 
the  world  in  order  that  men  might 
learn  the  counsels  of  Divine  Provi. 
dence,  and  the  fatal  revolutions  of 
monarchies.  She  took  counsel  herself 
from  the  calamities  in  which  she  was 
involved,  while  God  was  instructing 
kings  bjr  her  example.  It  is  by  giving 
and  withdrawing  power  that  God 
communicates  his  lessons  to  kings. 
The  Queen  we  mourn  has  equally 
listened  to  the  voice  of  these  two  op- 
posite monitors.  She  has  made  use, 
like  a  Christian,  alike  of  prosperous 
and  adverse  fortune.  In  the  first  she 
was  beneficent,  in  the  last  invincible ; 
as  long  as  she  was  fortunate,  she  let 
her  power  be  felt  only  by  her  un- 
bounded deeds  of  goodness ;  when 
wrapt  in  misery,  she  enriched  herself 
more  than  ever  by  the  herdic  virtues 
befitting  misfortune.  For  her  own 
good,  she  has  lost  that  sovereign  power 
which  she  formerly  exercised  only  for 
the  blessings  of  her  subjects ;  and  if 
her  friends — if  the  universal  church 
have  profited  by  her  prosperities,  she 
herself  has  profited  more  from  her  cala- 
mities than  from  all  her  previous  gran- 
deur. That  is  the  great  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  ever-memorable  life  of 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  Queen  of 
Great  Britain. 

^  "  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  illustrious 
birth  of  that  Princess ;  no  rank  on 
earth  equals  it  in  lustre.  Her  virtues 
have  been  not  less  remarkable  than 
her  descent.  She  was  endowed  with 
a  generosity  truly  royal  \  of  a  truth,  it 
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might  be  said,  that  bhe  deemed  every 
thuig  logt  which  was  not  given  awaj. 
Nor  were  her  other  virtues  kss  admi- 
rable. The  faithful  depositary  of 
many  important  complaints  and  se- 
crets— it  was  her  favourite  maxim  that 
Princes  should  observe  the  same  silence 
as  confessors,  and  exercise  the  same  dis- 
cretion. In  the  utmost  fury  of  the  Civil 
Wars  never  was  her  word  doubted,  or 
her  clemency  called  in  question .  Wlio 
has  so  nobly  exercised  that  winning 
art  which  humbles  without  lowering 
itself^  and  confers  so  graciously  li- 
berty, while  it  commands  respect? 
At  once  mild,  yet  firm — condescending, 
yet  dignified — she  knew  at  the  same 
time  how  to  convince  and  persuade,  and 
to  support  by  reason,  rather  than  en- 
force by  authority.  With  what  prudence 
did  she  conduct  herself  in  circumstan- 
ces the  most  arduous  ;  if  a  skilful  hand 
could  have  saved  tho  state,  hers  was 
the  one  to  have  done  it.  Her  magna- 
nimity can  never  be  sufficiently  extol- 
led. Fortune  had  no  power  over  her  j 
neither  the  evils  which  she  foresaw, 
nor  those  by  which  she  was  surprised, 
could  lower  her  courage.  What  shall 
1  say  to  her  immovable  fidelity  to  the 
religiou  of  her  ancestors  ?  She  knew 
well  that  tliat  attachment  constituted 
the  glory  of  her  house,  as  well  as 
of  the  whole  of  France,  sole  nation  in 
the  world  which,  during  the  twelve 
centuries  of  its  existence,  has  never 
seen  on  the  throne  but  the  faithful 
children  of  the  church.  Uniformly 
she  declared  that  nothing  should  de- 
tach her  from  the  faith  of  St  Louis. 
The  King,  her  husband,  has  pronoun- 
ced upon  her  the  noblest  of  all  eulo- 
giums,  that  their  hearts  were  in  union 
in  all  but  the  matter  of  religion ;  and 
confirming  by  his  testimony  the  piety 
of  the  Queen,  that  enlightened  Prince 
has  made  known  to  all  the  world  at 
once  his  tenderness,  his  conjugal  at- 
tachment, and  the  sacred,  inviolable 
tidelity  of  his  incomparable  spouse." 

All  the  world  must  admire  the  sus- 
tained dignity  of  this  noble  eulogium  ; 
but  touching  as  were  the  misfortimes, 
heroic  the  character  of  the  unfortunate 
Henrietta,  it  more  nearly  concerns  us 
to  attend  to  the  opinion  of  Bossuet  on 
the  great  theological  convulsion,  in  the 
throes  of  which  she  was  swallowed  up. 

*'  When  God  permits  the  smoke  to 
arise  from  the  pits  of  the  abyss  which 
darkens  the  face  of  Heaven — that  is, 
when  He  suffers  heresy  to  arise— when, 
to  punish  tb«  scandals  of  the  chorcbi 


or  awaken  the  piety  of  the  people  and 
their  pastors.  He  permits  the  dark- 
ness of  error  to  deceive  the  most  ele- 
vated minds,  and  to  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  world  a  haughty  cha- 
grin, a  disquieted  curiosity,  a  spirit  of 
revolt.  He  determines,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  the  limits  which  arc  to  be  im- 
posed to  the  progress  of  error,  the 
stay  which  is  to  be  put  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  church.  I  do  not  pretend  to  an- 
nounce to  you.  Christians,  the  destiny  of 
the  heresies  of  our  times,  nor  to  be  able 
to  assign  the  fatal  boundary  by  which 
God  has  restrained  their  course.  But 
if  my  judgment  does  not  deceive  me  ; 
if,  recurring  to  the  history  of  past  age8> 
1  rightly  apply  their  experience  to  the 
present,  I  am  led  to  tho  opinion,  and 
the  wisest  of  men  concur  in  the  senti- 
ment, that  t/ie  days  of  blindness  are, 
past,  and  (hat  the  time  is  ajtproaching 
when  the  true  liijht  will  return. 

"When  Henry  VII  I.^aprince  in  other 
respects  so  accomplished,  was  seduced 
by  the  passions  which  blinded  Solomon 
and  so  many  other  kings,  and  began 
to  shake  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
the  wise  warned  him,  that  if  he  stirred 
that  one  point,  he  would  throw  the 
whole  fabric  of  government  into  peril, 
and  infuse,  in  opposition  to  hiswislies, 
a  frightful  license  into  future  ages. 
The  wise  forewarned  him  ;  but  when 
is  passion  controlled  by  wisdom  ;  when 
does  not  folly  smile  at  its  predictions  ? 
That,  however,  which  a  prudent  fore- 
sight could  not  persuade  to  men,  a 
ruder  instructor,  experience,  has  com- 
pelled them  to  believe.  All  that  reli- 
gion has  that  is  most  sacred  has  been 
sacrificed  ;  England  Ims  changed  so 
far  that  it  no  longer  can  recognise  it- 
self; and,  more  agitated  in  its  bosom 
and  on  its  own  soil  than  even  the 
ocean  which  surrounds  it,  it  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  frightful  inundation 
of  innumerable  absurd  sects.  Who 
can  predict  but  what,  repenting  of  its 
enormous  errors  concerning  Govern- 
ment, it  may  not  extend  its  reflections 
still  farther,  and  look  back  with  fond 
regret  to  the  tranquil  condition  of  reli- 
gious thought  which  preceded  the  con- 
vuhions  ?" 

Amidst  all  this  pomp  of  language, 
and  this  sagacious  mtcrmixturc  of  po- 
litical foresight  with  religious  prepos- 
session, there  is  one  reflection  which 
necessarily  forces  itself^upon  the  mind. 
Bossuet  conceived,  and  conceived  just- 
ly, that  the  frightf\il  atrocities  into 
which  religious  dissension  had  preci- 
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pitated  the  English  people  would  pro- 
duce ageueral  reaction  against  the  theo- 
logical fervour  from  which  they  had 
ongiuated ;  and  that  the  days  of  extra- 
vagant fervour  were  numbered^  from 
the  very  extent  of  the  general  suffering 
which  its  aberrations  had  occasioned. 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion^  he  cor- 
rectiy  reasoned  from  the  past  to  the 
present ;  and  foretold  a  decline  in  &lse 
opinion*  from  the  woful  consequences 
which  Providence  had  attached  to  its 
continuance.  Yet  how  widely  did  he 
err  when  he  imagined  that  the  days  of 
the  Reformation  were  numbered,  or 
that  England*  relapsing  into  the  quiet 
desDotism  of  former  days*  was  to  fall 
back  again  into  the  arms  of  the  Eternal 
Church  4  At  that  ver^  moment  the 
broad  and  deep  foundations  of  British 
freedom  were  in  the  act  of  being  laid* 
and  that  power  was  arising*  destined 
in  every  age  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  faith*  the  vehicle  of  pure 
imdefiled  religion  to  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  The  gpreat  theolo- 
gical convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  working  out  their  appropri- 
ate fruits ;  a  new  world  was  peophng 
by  its  energy*  and  rising  into  existence 
from  its  spirit ;  and  from  the  oppress- 
ed and  distracted  shores  of  Eng^d 
those  hosts  of  emigrants  were  em- 
barking for  distant  regions*  who 
were  destined*  at  no  remote  period* 
to  spread  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  faith  through  the 
countless  nullions  of  the  American 
race.  The  errors*  indeed  the  [mssions* 
the  absurdities  of  that  unhappy  period* 
as  Bossuet  rightiy  conjectuied*  have 
passed  awav ;  the  FifUi  Monarchy  men 
no  longer  disturb  the  plains  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  chants  of  the  Covenanters 
are  no  longer  heard  on  the  mountains 
of  Scotiand ;  transferred  to  the  faith- 
ful record  of  history  or  the  classic 
pages  of  romance*  these  relics  of  the 
olden  time  only  furnish  a  heart-stirring 
subject  for  the  talents  of  the  historian 
or  the  genius  of  the  novelist.  But  the 
human  mind  never  falls  back*  though 
it  often  halts  in  its  course.  Vestigia 
nulla  reirorsum  is  the  law  of  social 
affairs  not  less  than  of  the  fabled  de- 
scent to  the  shades  below  ;  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Puritans  and  the  Cove- 
nanters have  abjured  the  absurdities  of 
their  fathers*  but  they  have  not  relap- 
sed into  the  chains  of  ropery.  Purified 
of  its  corruptions  by  the  indignant 
voice  of  insurgent  reason*  freed  from 
iU  absurditiee  by  the  experience  of  tiie 


calamities  with  which  they  Were  at- 
tended* the  fair  form  of  CaiAolic 
ChriHtianity  has  arisen  m  the  British 
Isles ;  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
universal  Church*  but  destitute  of  the 
rancour  of  its  deluded  sectaries  5  bor- 
rowing from  the  religion  of  Rome  its 
charity*  adopting  from  the  Lutheran 
Church  its  morality*  sharing  with  rea- 
son its  intellectual  triumphs*  inheriting 
from  faith  its  spiritual  constancy*  not 
disdaining  the  support  of  ages*  and  yet 
not  excluding  the  li|^ht  of  time ;  glo- 
rying in  the  antiqmty  of  its  descent* 
and*  at  the  same  time*  admitting  the 
necessity  of  recent  reformation  ;  it 
has  approached  as  near  as  the  weak- 
ness of  humanity*  and  the  limited  ex- 
tent of  our  present  vision  will  permit* 
to  that  model  of  ideal  perfection  which* 
veiled  in  the  silver  robes  of  innocence* 
the  faithful  trust  is  one  day  to  pervade 
the  earth.  And  if  present  appearances 
justify  any  presentiments  as  to  future 
events*  the  destinies  of  this  church  are 
worthy  of  the  mighty  collision  of  anti- 
quity with  revolution^  from  which  it 
arose*  and  the  vast  part  assi^ed  to  it 
in  human  affairs.  The  glories  of  the 
English  nation,  the  triumphs  of  the 
English  navy*  have  been  the  pioneers 
of  its  progress ;  the  infidel  triumphs  of 
the  Frendi  Revolution*  the  victorious 
career  of  Napoleon*  have  ministered 
to  its  success ;  it  is  indissolubly  wound 
up  with  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
American  race ;  it  is  spreading  over 
the  wilds  of  Australia;  slowly  but 
steadily  it  is  invading  the  primeval  de- 
serts of  Africa.  It  shares  the  destiny 
of  the  language  of  Milton*  Shakspeare* 
and  Scott;  it  must  grow  witn  tiie 
growth  of  a  colonial  empire  which  en- 
circles the  earth  ;  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  discovery  of  steam  navi- 
gation* are  the  vehicles  of  its  mercies 
to  mankind  I 

« I  have  spoken*"  says  Bossuet*  **  of 
the  license  into  which  tne  human  mind 
is  thrown  when  once  the  foundations 
of  religion  are  shaken,  and  the  ancient 
landmarks  arc  removed." 

**  But  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
discourse  affords  so  unique  and  memor- 
able an  example  for  the  instruction  of  all 
ages  of  tiie  lengths  to  which  such  fori- 
ouspassions  will  lead  the  people*  I  must* 
in  justice  to  my  subject*  recur  to  the 
original  sources  of  error*  and  conduct 
you*  step  by  step*  from  the  first  con- 
tempt and  disregard  of  the  church  to 
tiie  final  atrocitiss  in  which  It  has 
plunged  mankind. 
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''  The  fountain  of  the  whole  evil  U 
to  be  found  in  those  In  the  last  centu* 
ry,  who  attempted  refonnation  by 
nSeans  of  schism ;  finding  the  church 
an  invincible  barrier  agamst  all  their 
innovations,  they  felt  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  overtuminff  it.  Thus 
the  decrees  of  the  CounciLiy  the  doc- 
trines of  the  fathers,  the  traditions  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  been  no  lons^r  consi- 
dered as  sacrod  and  inviolable.  Every 
one  has  made  for  himself  a  tribunal. 
Where  he  rendered  himself  the  arbiter 
of  his  own  belief;  and  yet  the  innova- 
tors did  impose  some  limits  to  the 
changes  of  thought  by  restraining  them 
within  the  bounds  of  holy  writ,  as  if 
the  moment  that  the  principle  is  once 
admitted  that  every  believer  may  put 
what  interpretations  upon  its  passages 
he  pleases,  and  buoy  himself  up  with 
the  belief  that  the  Holy  Spint  has 
dictated  to  him  his  own  peculiar  ex- 
planation, there  is  no  individual  who 
may  not  at  once  conceive  himself 
authorized  to  worship  his  own  inven- 
tions, to  consecrate  his  thoughts,  and 
cdl  the  wanderings  of  his  imagination 
divine  inspiration.  From  the  moment 
this  fatal  doctrine  was  introduced,  it 
was  distinctly  foreseen  by  the  wise 
that  license  of  thought  being  now 
emancipated  from  all  control,  sects 
would  multiply  ad  infinitum ;  obsti- 
nacy become  invincible ;  disputes  in- 
terminable ;  and  that,  whUe  some 
would  give  to  their  reveries  the 
name  of  inspiration,  others,  disgusted 
with  such  extravagant  visions,  and 
not  being  able  to  reconcile  the  ma- 
jesty of  religion  with  a  faith  torn  by 
so  many  divisions,  would  seek  a  fatal 
repose  in  the  indifference  of  irreligion, 
or  the  hardihood  of  atheism. 

"  Such,  and  more  fatal  stiU,  have  been 
the  natural  effects  of  the  new  doctrine. 
But,  in  like  manner,  as  a  stream  which 
has  burst  its  banks  does  not  every 
where  produce  the  same  ravages,  be- 
cause its  rapidity  does  not  find  every 
where  the  same  inclinations  and  open- 
ings, thus,  although  that  spirit  of  in- 
docilibr  and  independence  was  gene- 
rally diffused  through  all  the  heresies 
'of  latter  times,  it  has  not  produced 
universally  the  same  effects  ;  it  has  in 
many  quarters  been  restrained  by  fear, 
worldly  interests,  and  the  particular 
humour  of  nations,  or  by  the  Supreme 
Power,  which  can  impose,  where  it 
seems  good,  effectual  limits  even  to 


the  utmost  extravagance  of  human 
passioi^  If  it  has  appeared  in  undis- 
guised malignity  in  England — if  its 
malignity  has  declared  itself  without 
reserve— ^if  its  kings  have  perished 
under  its  fury,it  is  because  its  kings  have 
been  the  primary  causes  of  the  catas^ 
trophe.  They  have  yielded  too  much 
to  the  popular  delusion  that  the  an- 
cient religion  was  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. Their  subjects  have  in 
consequence  ceased  to  revere  its 
maxims ;  they  could  have  no  respect 
for  it  when  they  saw  them  daily  giving 
place  to  the  passions  and  caprices  of 
princes.  The  earth,  too  frequently 
moved,  has  become  incapable  of  con- 
sistence ;  the  mountains,  once  so  stable, 
have  fallen  on  all  sides,  and  ghastiy 
precipices  have  started  forth  from  their 
Dared  sides.  I  apply  these  remarks 
to  all  the  frightful  aberrations  which 
we  daily  see  rising  up  around  us.  Be 
not  deluded  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  only  a  quarrel  of  the  Episcopacy, 
or  some  uisputes  of  the  English 
Church,  which  have  so  profoundly 
moved  the  Commons.  These  disputes 
were  nothing  but  the  feeble  com- 
mencement, slight  essays  by  which 
the  turbulent  spirits  made  trial  of 
their  liberty.  Something  much  more 
violent  was  stirring  their  hearts ;  a 
secret  disgust  at  all  authority — an  in- 
satiable craving  after  innovation,  after 
they  had  once  tasted  its  delicious 
sweets. 

"  Thus  the  Calvinists,  more  bold 
than  the  Lutherans,  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  Socinians,  whose  numbers 
increase  every  day.  From  the  same 
source  have  sprung  the  infinite  sects 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  from  their 
opinions,  mingled  with  the  tenets  of 
Calvinism,  have  sprung  the  Indepen- 
dants,  to  whose  extravagances  it  was 
thought  no  parallel  could  be  found 
tin  there  emerged  out  of  their  bosom 
a  still  more  fanatic  race,  the  Trem- 
blers, who  believe  that  all  their  re- 
veries are  Divine  Inspiration ;  and 
the  Seekers,  who,  seventeen  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  still  look  for  the 
Saviour,  whom  they  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  find.  It  is  thus,  that 
when  the  earth  was  once  stirred, 
ruins  fell  on  ruins  ;  when  opinion  was 
once  shaken,  sect  multiplied  upon 
sect.  In  vain  the  Kings  of  England 
flattered  themselves  that  they  would 
be  abU  to  arrest  the  human  mind  on 
this  perilous  declivity  by  preserving 
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the  Episcopacy  •  for  what  could  the 
bishops  do>  when  they  had  themselves 
undermined  their  own  authority,  and 
all  the  reverence  due  to  the  power 
which  they  derived  by  succession  from 
the  apostolic  ages,  by  openly  con- 
demning their  predecessors,  even  as 
far  back  as  the  origin  of  their  spiritual 
authority,  in  the  person  of  St  Gregory 
and  his  disciple  St  Augustin,  the  first 
apostle  of  the  English  nation  ?  What 
is  Episcopacy,  when  it  is  severed 
from  the  Church,  which  is  its  main 
stay,  to  attach  itself,  contrary  to  its 
divme  nature,  to  royalty  as  its  su- 
preme head  ?  Thus  two  powers,  of  a 
character  so  essentially  different,  can 
never  properly  unite ;  their  functions 
are  so  different  that  they  mutually  im- 
pede each ;  and  tlie  majesty  of  the 
Kings  of  England  would  have  re- 
mained inviolable,  if,  content  with  its 
sacred  rights,  it  had  not  endeavoured 
to  draw  to  itself  the  privileges  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Church.  Thus 
nothing  has  arrested  the  violence  of 
the  spirit,  so  fruitful  is  error;  and 
God,  to  punish  the  irreligous  irrita- 
bility of  his  people,  has  deUvered  them 
over  to  tho  intemperance  of  their  own 
vain  curiosity,  so  that  the  ardour  of 
their  insensate  disputes  has  become 
the  most  dangerous  of  their  maladies. 
**  Can  we  be  surprised  if  they  lost 
all  respect  for  niGgestv  and  the  laws^ 
if  they  became  factious,  rebellious^ 
and  obstinate,  when  such  principles 
were  instilled  into  their  minds  ?  Ke- 
ligion  is  fatally  enervated  when  it  is 
changed;  tho  weight  is  taken  awav 
which  can  alone  restrain  mankind. 
Tjiero  is  in  Uie  bottom  of  every  heart 
a  rebellious  spirit,  which  never.fails 
to  escape  if  the  necessary  restraint  b 
taken  away ;  no  curb  is  left  when  men 
are  once  taught  that  tliey  may  dispose 
at  pleasure  of  religion.  Tlienco  has 
sprung  that  pretended  reign  of  Christ, 
heretofore  unknown  to  Christendom, 
which  was  destined  to  annihilate  roy- 
alty, and  render  all  men  equal,  under 
the  name  of  Independents;  a  seditious 
dream,  an  impious  and  sacrilegious 
chimera ;  but  valuable  as  a  proof  of 
the  eternal  truth,  that  every  thing 
turns  to  sedition  and  treason,  when 
once  the  authority  of  religion  is  de- 
stroyed. But  why  seek  for  proofs 
of  a  truth,  while  the  Divine  Spirit  has 


pronounced  upon  the  sulrject  an  unal- 
terable sentence  ?  God  has  himself 
declared  that  he  will  withdraw  from 
the  people  who  alter  the  religion  which 
he  has  established,  and  deliver  them 
over  to  the  scourge  of  civil  war.  Hear 
the  prophet  Zacharias!  'Their  souls, 
saith  the  Lord,  have  swerved  from 
me,  and  I  have  said  I  will  no  longer 
be  your  shepherd  ;  let  him  who  is  to 
die  prepare  for  death  ;  let  ho  who  is 
to  be  cut  off*  perish,  and  the  remainder 
shall  prey  on  each  other*s  flesh.*  "•— 
BossuET*s  Orais.  Funeb,  de  la  Peine 
d  Aitgletare. 

The  character  and  the  career  of  the 
triumph  of  Cromwell  are  thus  sketch- 
ed out  by  the  same  master-hand : — 

"  Contempt  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
divisions  of  England.  If  it  is  asked 
how  it  happened  that  so  many  oppo- 
site and  irreconcilable  sects  should 
have  miited  themselves  to  overthrow 
the  royal  authority?  the  answer  is 
plahi — A  man  arose  of  an  incredible 
depth  of  thought;  as  profound  a 
hypocrite  as  he  was  a  skilful  politi- 
cian; capable  alike  of  undertaking 
and  concealing  every  thing ;  active 
and  indefatigable  equally  in  peace  as 
war ;  so  vigilant  and  active,  that  he 
has  never  proved  awantlng  to  any  op- 
portunity which  presented  itself  to  his 
elevation ;  in  fine,  one  of  those  stir- 
ring and  audacious  spirits  which  seem 
born  to  overturn  the  world.  How 
hazardous  the  fate  of  such  persons  is, 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  history 
of  all  ages.  6ut  also  what  can  they 
not  accomplish  when  it  pleases  God 
to  make  use  of  them  for  his  purposes? 
'  It  was  given  to  him  to  deceive  the 
people,  and  to  prevail  against  kings.*  f 
Perceiving  that  in  that  infinite  as- 
sembly of  sects,  who  were  destitute 
of  all  certain  rules,  the  pleasure  of 
indulging  in  their  o^n  dogmas  was 
the  secret  charm  which  fascinated  all 
minds,  he  contrived  to  play  upon  that 
monstrous  propensity  so  as  to  render 
that  monstrous  assembly  a  most  for- 
midable body.  When  once  the  secret 
is  discovered  of  leading  the  muUitude 
bij  the  attractions  of  liberty t  it  follows 
blindly^  because  it  hears  only  that 
name.  The  people,  occupied  with 
the  first  object  which  had  transported 
them,  go  blindfold  oh,  without  per- 
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ceiying  that  they  are  on  the  high-road 
to  servitude ;  and  their  subue  con- 
ductor, at  once  a  soldier,  a  preacher, 
a  combatant,  and  a  dogmatizer,  so 
enchanted  tlie  world,  that  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  chief  sent  by  God 
to  work  out  the  triumpli  of  the  6ause 
of  independence.  He  wan  so;  but  it 
was  for  its  punishment.  The  deHign 
of  the  Almighty  was  to  instruct  kings, 
by  this  great  example,  in  the  danger 
of  leaving  his  church :  He  wbhed  to 
unfold  to  men  to  what  lengths,  both 
in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters,  the 
rebellioua  spirit  of  schism  can  lead ; 
and  when,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
end,  he  has  made  choice  of  an  instru- 
ment, nothing  can  arrest  his  course. 
'  I  am  the  Lord,'  said  he,  by  the 
mouth  of  Ids  prophet  Jeremiah ;  '  I 
made  the  earth,  and  all  that  therein 
is :  I  place  it  in  tlie  hands  of  whom  I 

It  is  curious  to  those  who  reflect  on 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  from 
one  age  to  another,  to  observe  the 
large  intermixture  of  etror  with  truth 
that  pervades  this  remarkable  passage. 
It  is  clear  that  the  powerful  and  saga- 
cious mind  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  had 
penetrated  the  real  nature  of  the  re- 
volutionary  spirit,  whether  in  religion 
or  politics  ;  and,  accordingly,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  hh  observa- 
tions on  the  English  Revolution.  But 
he  narrows  too  much  the  view  which 
he  took  of  it.  He  ascribes  more  than 
its  due  to  the  secession  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  No  one  can  doubt,  indeed, 
that  religious  fervour  was  the  great 
lever  which  then  moved  mankind; 
and  that  Bossuet  was  correct  in  hold- 
ing that  it  was  the  fervour  of  the  Re- 
formation running  into  fanaticism, 
which,  spreading  from  spiritual  to 
temporal  concerns,  produced  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Great  Rebellion.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  event  has  proved 
that  it  was  no  part  of  the  design  of 
Providence  to  compel  the  English,  by 
the  experience  of  sufiering,  to  mil  again 
into  the  arms  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
An  hundred  and  seventy  years  have 
elapsed  since  Bossuet  composed  these 


splendid  passages,  and  the  Church  of 
England  b  not  only  still  undecayed, 
but  it  is  flourishing  now  in  renovated 
youth,  and  has  spread  its  colonial  des- 
cendants through  every  part  of  the 
earth.  The  Church  of  Rome  still 
holds  its  ground  in  old  Europe ;  but 
Protestantism  has  spread  with  the 
efforts  of  colonial  enterprise,  and  the 
Bible  and  the  hatchet  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  in  exploring  the  wilds  of  the 
New  World.  And  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence  is  equally  clear  in  both.  Ca- 
tholicism is  suited  to  the  stately  mo- 
narchies, antiquated  civilisation,  and 
slavish  habits  of  Southern  Europe ;  but 
it  is  totally  miflt  to  animate  the  exer- 
tions and  inspire  the  spirit  of  the 
dauntless  emigrants  who  are  to  spread 
the  seeds  of  civilisation  through  the 
wilderness  of  nature.  And  one  thing 
is  very  remarkable,  and  affords  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  that  subjection  of  hu- 
man afiairs  to  an  overruling  Providence 
which  Bossuet  has  so  eloquently  as* 
serted  in  all  parts  of  his  writmgs.  Mr 
Hume  has  observed  that  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Henrietta  to  Charles  I.,  by 
the  partiality  for  the  Catholic  faitn 
which  it  infused  into  his  descendants, 
is  the  principal  reason  of  their  being 
at  this  moment  exiles  from  the  British 
throne!  It  was  deemed  at  the  time 
a  masterpiece  of  the  court  of  Rome 
to  place  a  Catholic  Queen  on  the 
throne  of  England  ;  and  the  conversion 
of  that  bright  jewel  to  the  tiara  of  St 
Peter  was  confidently  anticipated  from 
its  effects ;  and  its  ultimate  results  have 
been  not  onlv  to  confirm  tlie  Protest- 
ant  faith  in  the  British  isles,  but  diffuse 
its  seed,  by  the  distraction  and  suffer- 
ings-of  the  Civil  Wars,  through  the 
boundless  colordal  empire  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  our  next  we  shall  draw  a  paral- 
lel between  the  fervent  feeling  and 
stately  grandeur  of  the  Buhop  of 
Meaux,  and  the  more  romantic  thought 
and  burning  expressions  impressed 
upon  Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateau- 
briand, by  actual  experience  of  the 
miseries  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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THE  LIFE  OP  WALLEN9TEIN,  DUKE  OF  FBIEDLAND. 


There  is  a  Btory  told  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh^  that  while  composing  his 
History  of  the  World  during  his  con- 
finement in  the  Tower,  his  attention 
was  one  day  attracted  by  a  scuffle  that 
took  place  beneath  his  window*  and 
that  having  despatched  two  dlfibrent 
individuals  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
tumult,  the  accounts  they  brought  him 
back  were  so  contradictory,  that  he 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  under- 
stand how  the  quarrel  had  begun,  or 
upon  whose  side  the  Justice  of  the 
case  lay.  *^  How  useless,  then,**  said 
he,  "  for  me  to  attempt  to  write  a 
faithful  history  of  what  took  place 
hundreds  of  years  before,  when  even 
as  to  what  takes  place  dmost  under 
my  own  eyes,  I  find  it  so  impossible  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.** 

Raleigh's  remark  was  a  natural  one, 
but  after  all,  not  so  welUfounded  as  it 
might  seem.  In  many  cases,  and 
probably  in  the  one  in  question,  it  is 
thb  very  proximity  to  the  event  which 
is  the  80iu*ce  of  all  the  confusion  and 
contradictions  that  arise.  Unlike  other 
streams,  that  of  history  does  sometimes 
become  purer  in  its  course,  when  it 
has  once  passed  that  point  up  to  which 
party  spirit  or  servlhtv  have  troubled 
the  waters.  If  Raleigh's  emissaries 
had  not  known  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  perhaps,  like  the  servants  in 
Romeo  and  Juhet,  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  quarrel,  there  would  probably 
have  b^n  more  harmony  and  more 
truth  in  their  narrative. 

There  Is  hardly  any  great  name  in 
history  to  whom  this  remark  is  more 
applicable  than  to  Wallenstein.  The 
impurity  of  those  sources  from  which 
all  our  memorials  of  this  singular  man 
have  been  drawn,  though  suspected, 
has  only  at  this  late  period  been  fully 
exposed.  Yet  scarcely  any  character 
is  connected  with  more  interesting 
enquiries,  or  afibrds  more  scope  either 
for  the  imagination  or  the  reasoning 
power. 

Besides  being  invested  with  the 
brightest  colouring  of  poetry  in  the 
masterpiece  of  the  German  drama,  the 
character  itself  is  one  uniting  so  many 
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strange  anomalies,  apparently  blend- 
ing much  of  evil  and  good,  of  super- 
stition and  Areethinking,  of  firmness 
nd  irresolution,  of  generosity  and 
selfishness,  that  it  roust  ever  be  an 
interesting  study  to  the  enquirer  into 
the   recesses   of  the   human   mind. 

iThen  the  vast  and  shifting  theatre 

\  upon  which  these  virtues  and  vices, 
these  energies  and  weaknesses,  were 

'  displayed  ;  the  brilliant  and  striking 
movements  of  that  long  war  by  which 
those   qualities   were   moulded   and 

\  formed ;  the  wild  and  strongly  con- 
trasted characters  of  his  rivals  in  mili- 
tary renown,  form  a  magnificent  back- 
ground to  the  picture,  or  arrange 
themselves  in  picturesque  combina- 
tions around  the  chief  actor  of  the 
scene.  The  civil  and  religious  liber  ty 
of  Europe  is  seen  weighed  in  th^  ba- 
lance against  the  tyranny  and  super- 
stition of  the  empire ;  and  we  cannot 
but  look  with  a  deep  interest  on  the 
movements  of  that  chief  who,  like 
another  Brennus,  comes  suddenly  for- 
ward to  throw  his  heavy  swora  into 
the  wavering  scale  of  the  latter. 

But  to  the  interest  which  the  cha- 
racter derives  both  from  its  poetical 
aspect  and  Its  historical  importance,  is 
added  another  of  a  different  kind,  viz. 
that  which  attends  the  investigation 
of  a  dark  and  contested  question  of 
fact.  The  true  character  of  Wallen- 
stein, even  at  this  moment,  reimdns  a 
problem  in  history ;  for  although  the 
earlier  writers  who  have  touched  upon 
the  events  of  his  life,  actuated  by 
party  feelings,  or  the  necessity  of  ex- 
cusing the  atrocity  of  his  murder,  have 
boldly  accused  him  of  deliberate  trea- 
son, and  their  assertions  have  been 
borrowed  and  echoed  without  exami-. 
nation  by  later  historians,  the  ques- 
tionable nature  of  the  sources  upon 
which  this  charge  of  treason  rests 
had  been  long  suspected.  Even  at 
the  very  time  when  those  criminating 
statements  appeared,  there  were  not 
wanting  many  who  boldly  maintained 
his  innocence.  Of  the  two  Spanish 
ambassadors  at  the  imperial  court,  the 
one.  Count  Onate,*  wrote  to  Spain  in 
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his  faTOur,  the  other,  the  Marquis  of 
Castaneda,  against  him.  Navaro,  ano- 
ther inferior  envoy  from  S^ain,  de- 
fended his  innocence  in  plain  terms. 
Schiller  himself,  who,  hj  his  dramatic 
portrait  of  Wallenstein,  as  weU  as  hy 
the  historical  representation  of  his 
character  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  one  else 
to  confirm  the  popular  impression  of 
his  treason,  seems  himself  to  have  had 
no  small  misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of 
those  dark  colours  with  which  he  lias 
invested  the  closing  period  of  his  life. 
While  the  whole  scope  of  the  history 
is  to  show  that  the  common  notion  of 
Wadlenstcin's  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  Swedes  and  Saxons^  his 
designs  on  the  Crown  of  Bohemia,  and 
his  resolution  to  drive  his  master  from 
the  throne,  were  well-founded,  and 
that  the  apparent  enigma  of  Wallen- 
Itein's  character  admits  of  no  plau- 
sible solution  on  any  other  hypothesis, 
his  poetical  sympathies  seem  to  be 
aroused  by  his  murder,  he  begins  to 
waver  and  to  doubt,  to  recall  the  inte- 
rested motives  of  those  by  whom  his 
biography  had  been  written,  and  at 
last  comes  to  the  cautious  conclusion, 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  tenor 
of  his  previous  narrative, "  that  among 
all  the  actions  which  arc  generaUy 
ascribed  to  him,  there  is  perhaps  none 
which  is  not  reconcilable  with  the 
supposition  of  innocence.** 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
down  to  the  present  time  the  charac- 
ter of  Wallenstcin  has  been  generaUy 
represented  by  German  writers  as 
that  of  a  rebel  and  a  traitor — a  result 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it 
is  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  l«^  that 
the  aspect  of  his  life  was,  in  any 
view,  equivocal ;  and,  2</,  when  It  is 
kept  in  view,  that  sdmost  all  those 
■historians  who  hare  touched  upon  it 
have  drawn  from  the  same  iource 
mediatefy  or  immediately.  In  refer- 
<enco  to  the  question  of  his  alleged 
'secret  negotiations  with  Gustavus 
lAdolphus,  and  his  designs  on  the 
Bohemian  Crown,  and  ms  intended 
treason  against  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  the  document  upon  which 
the  charge  is  grounded  is  the  written 
confession  of  Sesina  Ratschkin  von 
Kusenberg,  a  Bohemian  fugitive, 
who,  in  1635,  a  year  after  the  assas- 
sination of  Wallenstein,  when  the  Vi- 
ennese Court  appear  to  have  been 
greatly  at  a  loss  for  a  plausible  vin- 


dication of  Wallenstein*s  murder, 
came  forward  announcing  himself  as 
the  agent  who  had  been  employed  by 
Wallenstein  and  Count  Terzky  in 
their  traitorous  negotiations  with  the 
Swede.  How  far  the  account  con- 
tained in  this  confession  is  consistent 
with  other  documents  of  a  more  au- 
thentic nature  will  afterwards  be 
seen ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  even 
in  passing,  that  strong  suspicions 
must,  in  any  case,  necessarily  attach 
to  a  poit  mortem  document  of  this 
kind,  brought  forward  by  one  who, 
in  consequence  of  this  disclosure,  ob- 
tained tho  restoration  of  his  confis- 
cated estates ; — ^reduced  to  writing  by 
order  of  the  Government,  whose  in- 
terest it  was  to  defend  the  transac- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  brought  into  shape, 
with  alterations  and  additions,  by 
Wallenstein'f  old  enemy,  the  Chan- 
cellor Slawata. 

Without  going  through  the  detail 
of  the  diff^nt  historicid  productions 
which  have  touched  unfavourably  on 
the  problem  of  Wallenstein's  history, 
we  may  briefly  observe  that  this  do- 
cument of  Ratschkin's  serves  as  the 
main  source  of  them  all.  They  have 
all  adopted  his  account  as  their  ba- 
sis, and  without  any  investigation  of 
original  documents,  until  the  late  able 
and  laborious  work  of  Dr  Forster,  of 
Berlin,  librarian  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, which  forms  the  groundwork  of 
the  present  biography. 

Dr  Forster  came  prepared  for  his 
task — that  of  the  careful  examination 
of  the  archives  of  Vienna,  which,  by 
tiie  liberality  of  the  late  Emperor 
Francis,  were  thrown  open  to  him,  in 
a  way  which  gave  him  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  his  predecessors  ;  for  he 
had  luready  obtained  from  the  repo- 
sitories of  the  family  of  the  Count 
of  Armin  possession  of  the  private 
and  confidential  letters  of  Wallen- 
stein, addressed  to  his  friend  Am- 
heim,  from  the  year  1627  down  to 
1634,  both  during  his  service  in  the 
imperial  army,  and  his  subsequent 
command  under  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony. The  importance  of  those  docu- 
ments to  the  true  history  of  Wallen- 
stein will  at  once  be  obvious,  when  it 
is  recollected  on  what  terms  he  stood 
towards  him.  Amheim  was  bis  con- 
fidant and  friend — the  person  to  whom 
he  had,  in  1628,  intrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  siege  of  Stnlsund — whom 
he  had  employed  to  negotiate  with 
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the  Danes  in  his  plan  for  dethroning 
Christian  IV.,  and  naving  the  Emperor 
elected  in  his  room — M^ho  is  said  to 
have  afterwards  been  his  confederato 
in  his  designs  against  the  Emperor, 
and  with  whom  he  Itept  up  a  conti- 
nual correspondence  from  1027  down 
to  his  death  ;  a  correspondence  so 
close  and  pressing,  that  he  often 
writes  to  him  live  or  six  times  in 
one  day.  These  letters  are  written 
in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  openness 
(for  what,  indeed,  could  he  Iiave 
to  conceal  from  his  supposed  accom- 
plice ?)  and  evidently  without  a 
thought  that,  after  a  slumber  of  t  wo 
centuries,  they  would  be  called  up 
from  dust  and  oblivion  to  meet  the 
public  eye. 

The  gaps  left  by  this  correspon- 
dence were  in  a  considerable  degree 
filled  up  by  tlni  fragments  founcl  in 
the  Vienna  archives.  By  incorpora- 
^  ting  the  documents  tlierein  contained, 
Vand  others  which  Forster  procured 
uuring  a  tour  through  Bohemia  (  Wal- 
ienstein*s  native  country),  Silesia,  and 
'fMoravia,  he  was  enabled  ta  exhibit, 
for  the  first  time,  from  documents 
which  cannot  be  questioned,  a  history 
of  that  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
which  embraces  the  period  from  Wal- 
lenstein*s  dismbsal  from  the  com- 
mand by  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  down 
to  his  assassination  in  1G34.  And  if 
the  result  of  his  researches  be  not  to 
exculpate  Wallenstein, — if  still,  at 
the  distance  of  two  centuries,  "  his  cha- 
racter, by  party  love  or  hate  distort- 
ed, floats  unfixed  in  history,'* — if,  as 
his  English  biographer  remarks,  if  it 
be  even  now  difficult  to  say,  "  whe- 
ther he  acted  the  part  of  a  great  man 
or  a  great  criminal,**  or  both, — Dr 
Forster's  enquiries  are  at  least  per- 
fectly sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
general  falsehood  of  Ilatschkin's  con- 
fession, and  of  the  accounts  of  Kheven- 
luiller  and  his  imitators,  and  thus  to 
overturn  entirely  every  thing  like  di- 
rect and  positive  evidence  of  Wallcn- 
stein*8  guilt. 

The  English  reader,  we  are  con- 
vinced, will  feel  grateful  to  Colonel 
Mitchell  for  the  present  work,  in 
which,  availing  himself  of  the  results 
of  Forster*8  enquiries,  as  given  in  his 
life  of  Wallenstein,  published  in  1834, 
and  of  all  the  information  to  be  found 
in  other  German  sources,  he  has  laid 
before  us,  in  a  nervous  and  vigorous 
Style,    and   with    very    considerable 
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power  of  descriptive  narration,  the 
career  of  Wallenstein,  and  the  state 
of  the  evidetice  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  his  innocence  or  guilt. 

His  work  of  course  is  written  with 
a  strong  leaning  towards  his  hero ; 
yet  he  does  not  carry  his  argument  ^o 
far  as  to  say  that  he  has  established 
his  innocence,  but  only  that  his  ac- 
cusers, on  whom  the  burden  of  proof 
certainly  lies,  have  not  made  out  his 
guilt.  And  this  we  suspect  is  all  to 
which  Wallenstein  is  entitled ;  for 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  con- 
duct during  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  and  disbelieving,  as  we  do  en- 
tirely, the  story  of  Rat^chkin,  there 
are  many  points  connected  with  Wal- 
lenstein's  French  negotiations  with 
Feuquieres,  which  wc  find  it  diffi- 
cidt  to  account  for,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  idea  of  rendering 
himself  independent  of  the  Emperor 
had  at  least  crossed  his  mind,  and 
been  at  one  time  entertained  by  him. 
The  only  verdict  to  which  we  think 
Wallenstein  entitled  to  lay  claim,  is 
our  Scottish  one  of"  not  proven." 

Our  limits  preclude  our  entering 
upon  the  early  history  of  Wallenstein, 
and  we  must  therefore  take  up  the 
thread  of  his  story  at  that  point  where 
it  first  begins  to  be  warped  and  dis- 
torted by  interested  biographers. 

Wallenstein  had  first  come  promi- 
nently forward  in  political  life  by  the 
singular,  and,  as  it  at  first  appeared, 
extravagant  proposal,  which  he  made 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  when 
the  union  of  the  Danbh  forces  under 
(christian  IV.  with  those  of  the  admi- 
nistrator of  Magdeburg  and  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Germany  by  Gustavus, 
had  spread  consternation  through  the 
Catholic  League,  and  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  empire.  The  proposal 
was  to  raise  and  maintain  an  arjny  of 
50,000  men  at  his  own  cost  for  the 
service  of  the  Emperor ;  and  extra- 
vagant as  the  design  at  first  appeared, 
it  had  been  fulfilled.  With  tliis  army 
Wallenstein  had  defeated  Count 
Mansfeldt,  conquered  Mecklenburg, 
taken  Wismar  on  the  Baltic,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  King 
of  Denmark,  at  that  time  the  main 
prop  of  the  Protestant  League,  out  of 
Germany.  But  this  career  of  success 
had  been  followed  by  a  total,  though 
not   altogether  unexpected    revenue. 
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The  system  of  pillage  and  exaction^ 
which  he  liad  been  obliged  to  sanction 
in  order  to  maintain  his  army  in  the 
different  imperial  states ;  his  own  un. 
bending  disposition,  and  the  envy  of 
Tillv  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  his 
rivius  in  the  field,  stirred  up  against 
him  a  general  storm  of  complaints ; 
and  the  Emperor,  though  fully  sen- 
sible of  his  great  talents  and  seryices, 
felt  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  his  enemies,  and  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 
1630,  Wallenstein  was  deposed  from 
the  command  as  imperial  generalis- 
simo, and  the  office  conferred  on  Count 
Tillv. 

None  knew  better,  however,  than 
Wallenstein  how  little  the  Emperor 
( himself  had  to  do  with  this  dismissal. 
\  He  ascribed  it  to  its  real  source, — the 
/  intrigues  of  Father  Joseph,  the  crea- 
*  ture  of  Richelieu,  and  to  the  preponde- 
rating influence  of  Bavaria ;  and  sub- 
mitting with  a  good  grace  to  the  impe- 
rial mandate,  he  retired  to  Bohemia, 
there  to  await  the  time  when  the  ap- 
proach of  Gustavus  Adolphus  should 
again  teach  his  enemies  his  value,  and 
restore,  him  to  that  elevation  from 
which  he  had  been  displaced. 

The  ruins  of  the  enormous  palace 
which  he  inhabited  in  Prague,  with 
its  six  gates,  its  vast  halls,  galleries, 
and  batl^,  are  still  in  existence,  vying 
in  extent  and  magnificence  with  those 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  corres- 
ponding to  the  extent  of  hb  revenue, 
which  exceeded  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Besides  his  own  properties  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  first  marriage,  he  possessed 
the  Duchies  of  Friedland  and  Meck- 
lenburg, the  Principalities  of  Sagan 
and  Glogua,  and  immense  sums  in 
the  banks  of  Amsterdam  and  Venice. 
He  formed  a  court  of  his  own,  and 
kept  a  numerous  body-g^ard,  sixty 
pages,  four  chamberlains,  twelve 
knights  and  barons,  and  three  hun- 
dred horses,  which  were  fed  from 
marble  numgers  in  his  stable.  His 
table  was  never  furnished  with  less 
than  a  hundred  covers,  and  his  liveries, 
equipages,  and  fumituro  were  in  a 
corresponding  style  of  regal  splen- 
dour. Amidst  the  pomp  with  which 
he  thus  industriously  surrounded  him- 
self, he  was  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  tastes  and  habits, 
and  ms  power  of  enduring  labour  and 
privations.  Patient  of  hunger,  thirst, 
and  watchfulness,  he  never  himself 
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indulged  in  the  festivities  of  the  table; 
to  the  other  pleasures  of  the  senses  he 
was  equally  inaccessible; — amuse- 
ment he  despised.  Deep  study,  or 
active  exertion,  alone  could  satisfy  his 
brooding  and  restless  mind.  To 
noises  of  all  kinds  he  had  a  particular 
aversion.  Guards  patroled  the  ave- 
nues to  his  palace  to  prevent  disturb- 
ance ;  the  very  sound  of  coaches  was 
Erohibited  in  its  neighbourhood,  as 
e  pursued  his  meditations  on  his 
future  plans  and  prospects,  conducted 
with  his  own  hand  his  correspondence 
with  every  quarter  of  Europe,  or  devot- 
ed himself,  in  company  with  his  as- 
trologer, to  the  study  of  the  plane- 
tary aspects,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
from  them  a  confirmation  of  his  hopes 
or  fears,  as  to  his  future  destiny.  We 
observe  that  Colonel  Mitchell  ex- 
presses doubts  how  far  Wallenstein 
was  really  a  believer  in  astrology. 
We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  his  belief.  The  difficulty  in  that 
age  was  to  find  any  ^ho  were  not 
believers.  The  persuasion  was  only 
common.to  Wallenstein  with  many  of 
the  great  men  of  the  age.  Keppler, 
for  instance,  with  whom  he  maintain- 
ed a  constant  corre^ondence,  was  as 
celebrated  for  his  horoscopes  as  his 
astronomical  discoveries.  Nor  is  the 
propensity  an  uncommon  one  with 
enthusiastic  minds  in  those  periods  of 
convulsion,  when  established  opinions 
and  customary  rules  of  action  are 
daily  subverted,  and  they  are  tempted 
to  seek  in  another  sphere,  in  the  more 
regular  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  their  supposed  influence  on 
human  events,  for  those  principles  of 
order  and  certainty  of  calculation 
which  appear  to  be  failing  them  upon 
earth. 

In  other  respects,  the  qualities  of  hit 
mind  were  such  as  peculiarly  to  fit  him 
for  the  command  which  he  had  quit- 
ted, but  was  soon  again  to  resume. 
The  reckless  audacity  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  when  a  boy,  had  been 
soWed  down  by  age  and  knowledge 
I  of  the  world  into  a  calm,  steady,  f  cTf- 
relying  courage  ;  his  ready  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  habits  and 
manners  of  those  with  whom  he 
mingled  had  early  given  him  an  un- 
common influence  over  the  minds  of 
others ;  while  his  composure  and  self- 
possession,  which  no  imtoward  event 
could  ruffle ;  his  power  of  suppressing 
all  appearance  of  emotion  ;  his  distaste 
for  most  of  those  pleasures  which  in 
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general  betray  men  into  rashness,  or 
divert  them  from  the  steady  prosecu- 
tion of  their  purposes ;  and  his  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
war,  acquired  by  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  its  dangers  and  difficulties^ 
combined  to  render  him  by  far  the 
knost  distinguished  leader  who  had  yet 
f  appeared  upon  the  political  theatre 
l^during  this  destructive  war.  The 
talisman  with  which  he  worked  in  his 
Intercourse  with  mankind,  was  the 
alternate  use  of  terror  and  liberality ; 
he  distributed  his  gifts,  or  awarded 
his  punishments,  unsparingly  and  in 
extremes ;  and  his  resolution  once 
taken,  for  evil  or  good,  was  irrevocable 
and  unalterable. 

His  external  appearance  and  de- 
meanour were  well  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  impression  arbing  from 
his  character.  His  stature  was  tall, 
his  countenance  thin  and  pale,  and 
contrasting  strongly  with  his  black 
eyes,  the  earnest  and  piercing  gaze  of 
which  inspired  terror.  I  lis  brow  was 
high  and  m^estic  ;  not  furrowed,  but 
marked  here  and  there  by  a  few  lines. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  but  broad  at 
the  point.  He  wore  his  own  black 
hair,  cut  short  and  laid  back  in  front, 
while  it  fell  down  in  locks  at  the  side. 
Hb  chin  and  lip  were  covered  wiUi 
strong  beard  and  mustacliios.  The 
general  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  a  melancholy  severity.  He  suf- 
fered much  from  gout,  arising  from  his 
night-watchings  and  labours  in  the/ 
field,  and  supported  himself  with  an ! 
Indian  cane  as  he  walked — often  pati.^ 
sing  and  turning  to  gaze  about  him. 
He  seldom  smiled,  and  in  conversation 
he  was  brief  and  monosyllabic  ;  as  if 
he  were  unwilling  to  waste  in  words  a 
moment  which  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  meditation. 

This  regal  exile  at  Prague  was  not 
likely,  in  the  present  state  of  Ger- 
many, to  be  of  long  duration.  A 
greater  monarch  than  the  King  of 
Denmark  had  now  taken  the  field, 
/before  the  ascendency  of  whose  genius 
the  star  of  the  empire  rapidly  declined ; 
a  king,  long  inured  to  war  and  vic- 
tory, profoundly  versed  in  the  arts  of 
government  and  diplomacy,  with  all 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  military 
science  which  Wallcnstein  and'  Tilly 
possessed ;  and  with  all  that  piety, 
clemency,  and  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  which  they  wanted ;  as  tem- 
perate and  self-denying  as  themselves, 
though  from  a  better  motive  ;  as  much 
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the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  though  their 
attachment  was  founded  more  in  love 
than  terror.  Landing  with  only 
15,000  men  in  Pomerania,  Gustavus 
had  soon  made  himself  master  of  al- 
most every  stronghold  in  that  quarter. 
Goetz  was  driven  out  of  Pomerania. 
Torquato  Conti,  repulsed  and  out- 
mancenvred,  soon  laid  down  the  com- 
mand. The  ferocious  Tilly,  fresh 
from  the  sack  of  Magdeburg,  who  till 
now  had  never  lost  a  battle,  left  hb 
renown  behind  him  at  Leipzig,  and 
shortly  afterwards  his  life  at  the  pas- 
sage^f  the  Lech.  Brunich  and  Prague 
opened  their  gates,  and  the  progress 
of  Gustavus  towards  the  Imperial  do- 
mmions  through  Franconia,  Swabia^ 
tftnd  Bavaria,  seemed  rather  to  resem- 
ble a  procession  than  a  compaign. 
'New  allies,  following  the  example  of 
France,  declared  themselves  on  all 
sides  for  the  Swedes,  while  even  the 
oldest  and  firmest  ally  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  alarmed  as  the 
dianger  drew  nearer  to  hb  own  doors, 
began  to  waver  in  hb  faith,  and  to 
incline  to  the  seductive  proposal  of  a 
neutrality.  And  now,  while  the  storm 
was  gathering  on  all  sides,  ^d  the 

I  want  -of  ajM^sL^a*  ^^J  Toiore  felt, 
the  Spanish  party  at  the  Imperial 
court  b^an  to  perceive  the  error  they 
had  committed  in  the  deposition  of 
Wallcnstein  (by  the  aid  of  whose  ex- 
perience and  commanding  abilities 
alone  they  coidd  have  hoped  to  check 
the  progress  of  Gustavns),  and  to  pro- 
pose his  reappointment  to  the  com- 
mand. 

The  accusers  of  Wallcnstein  go  so 
far  as  to  date  the  origin  of  hb  sup- 
posed treasonable  scltemes  from  his 
residence  in  Prague  in  1630,  and  im- 
pute to  him  a  long-cherished  plan  of 
revenge  against  the  Emperor;  first 
resolved  upon  in  his  retirement  there, 
and  afterwards  pursued  through  all 
his  subsequent  career.  Raschkin  car- 
ries back  the  commencement  of  the 
treasonable  negotiations  with  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus  to  the  year  1630.  Schil- 
ler, following  this  suspicious  authority, 
represents  him  as  brooding  in  this  re- 
tirement over  dark  and  dangerous 
plans  of  treason.  For  thb  accusation 
there  seems  not  a  vestige  of  founda- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  Wallenstein 
well  knew  that  the  measure  of  his  dis- 
missal had'  been  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  the  Emperor,  so  that  the  sup- 
posed  motive  of  hb  treason,  viz.  re- 
venge against  the  Emperor  for  his 
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ingratitude^  in  a  great  degree  falls  to 
t^  ground.  In  the  next  place,  d- 
though  we  are  in  possedsion  of  a  Swe- 
dbh  history  of  the  period  written  by 
IChemnitz,  under  the  direction  of  Ozen- 
jstdm,  the  Swedish  chancellory  who 
^ust  have  been  cognisant  of  every 
particular,  it  is  totally  silent  as  to 
any  such  negotiation.  3d,  The  cha- 
Iracters  of  the  men,  and  Wallenstein's 
previous  and  openly  expressed  hatred 
to  the  Swedes,  are  opposed  to  it.  Last- 
ly, we  find  at  thb  very  moment,  when 
Wallenstein  is  supposed  to  have  been 
plotting^  with  Gustavus  against  the 
Emperoi',  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
giving  the  Emperor  the  best  and 
soundest  advice,  by  endeavouring  to 
cement  an  alliance  between  him  and 
,^e  King  of  Demark,  which,  if  it  had 
[  been  embraced  by  Christian  IV.,  would 
i  have  been  fatal  to  the  projects  of  Gus- 
\tavus.  Christian  even  appears  to  have 
seriously  entertained  the  scheme  for 
detaching  himself  from  the  Swedish 
party,  on  receiving,  as  the  reward  of 
his  services,  the  Bishopricks  of  Bre- 
men and  Verden.  The  treaty  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  only  to  require  the 
Emperor's  signature,  for  the  Emperor 
had,  in  the  first  exuberance  of  delight, 
.  on  Huding  from  what  quarter  the  pro- 
posal originated,  written  to  Wallen- 
stein with  his  own  hand,  approving 
of  his  proposal,  requesting  him  to  car- 
ry on  the  negotiation  with  his  usual 
**  dexterity,"  though  at  first  in  his  own 
name  only,  and  concluding  by  ex- 
pressing himself  delighted  to  find  that 
<<  his  dear  friend  did  not  forsake  him 
in  the  hour  of  difiicnlty.*'  From  what 
cause  th6  negotiation  ultimately  failed 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertainmg.  In 
the  whole  matter,  however,  Wallen- 
stein appears  to  have  acted  with  the 
most  perfect  good  faith,  and  with  the 
sincerest  regiu^  to  the  interests  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  yet,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  credit  to  be  given  to  the  accusa- 
tions against  him,  we  find  this  very 
Danish  negotiation,  an  act  which  the 
Emperor  knew  of,  approved  and  en- 
.  couraged,  actually  charged  against 
Wallenstein  in  the  official  statement 
afterwards  published  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  If,  then,  Wallenstein  is 
proved  at  this  period  to  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  proipoting  an  alli- 
ance ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the 
Swedish  monarch,  since  it  would  have 
raised  up  a  new  enemy  in  his  rear, 
and   threatened    his    eomnmnioation 
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with  the  north  of  Germany,  and  Swe- 
den itself,  this,  joined  to  the  total 
silence  of  the  Swedish  annalists  and 
historians  on  the  point,  and  the  im- 
probability arising  from  the  circum- 
stances, position,  and  character  of  the 
men,  seems  sufficient  to  refute  the  sup- 
position that  any  treasonable  designs 
against  the  Emperor,  connected  with 
an  alliance  with  the  Swedes,  had  at 
this  time  entered  into  Wallenstein*s 
calculations. 

The  Emperor's  proposal  that  he 
should  resume  the  command,  reached 
Wallenstein  at  a  time  when  the  affairs 
of  the  Catholic  League  wore  the  most 
unprombing  aspect.  It  was  not  in 
jtruth  to  resume  the  command  of  the 
army,  but  to  create  an  army  for  him- 
self, that  Wallenstein  was  now  invited, . 
for  the  armament  of  Tilly  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared ;  and  Questenberg 
the  Imperial  Minister,  the  very  person 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Swedish  *  war,  had  disbanded  a  full 
third  of  the  army,  and  allowed  a  great 
part  of  the  rest  to  dbband  itself  for 
want  of  pay,  now  ventured  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  reproach  that  the  defeated 
veteran  had  no  second  army  in  re- 
serve. The  first  proposal  made  to 
Wallenstein  was  that  the  King  of 
Hungary  should  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  command.  This  he  nega- 
tived instantiy,  in  language  denoting 
more  pride  than  piety.  "  Never,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  will  I  accept  a  divided 
icommand,  were  God  himself  to  be  my 
coadjutor!  No!  I  must  command 
alone,  or  not  at  all.*' 

This  point  was  speedily  conceded ; 
and  Wallenstein,  after  some  negotia- 
tion, while  he  declined  the  title  of 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  salary 
of  100,000  crowns  attached  to  it, 
agreed  to  raise  an  army  of  from 
40,000  to  50,000,  of  which  the  Em- 
peror might  then  dispose  at  pleasure. 

Never  was  the  magical  force  of  a 
Dame  made  more  apparent  than  on 
this  occasion,  for  no  sooner  had  famo 
announced  that  Wallenstein  was  arm- 
ing, than  soldiers  flocked  from  eserv 
quarter  to  his  standard.  The  soli- 
loquy in  Schiller's  WaUenstein,  in 
which,  feeling  himself  forsaken  by 
his  anpy,  after  the  discovery  of  Iso- 
lani's  treachery,  he  recalls  his  former 
triumph,  by  his  own  unassisted  ener- 
gies, over  circumstances  still  more 
ominous  and  unpromising,  is  no  ex- 
aggeration of  the  truth. 
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**  Yes  I  once  already,  I  and  I  alone 
Have  filled  an  army's  room.     Before  the 

Swede 
Your  hosts  had  melted.     On  the   Lech 

sank  Tilly, 
Your  last  support ;  Gustavus  on  Bavaria 
Swept  like  a  deluge  down,  and  in  Vienna 
Within    his    palace-gates    the    Emperor 

trembled. 
'hlcn  wore  not  cheaply  purchased,  for  the 

crowd 
Still  follows  fortune.     Then  all  eyes  were 

turned 
On  me, — the  helper  in  their  need.     Then 

bowed 
The  Emperor's  pride  before  the  deeply 

injured. 
1  must  arise  with  my  creative  word,. 
And   people   with   a   charm   this   emply 

leaguer. 
*Twa3     done.       The    drum    wai     beat. 

Throughout  the  land 
My  name  went  forth  like  Mars.     At  once 

the  plough, 
The  workshop,  were  forsaken  :  thousands 

flocked 
In  hope  around  the  old  fiimUiar  banner. 
Even  now  I  feol  I  am  the  man  1  was, 
And   Eriedland's    self  will  fill  his  camp 

alone." 

He  did  speedily  fill  liis  camp. 
More  than  300  oflScers  applied  for  let- 
ters of  service ;  some  raise<l  compa- 
nies ;  others  whole  regiments :  noble- 
men and  men  of  fortnne  armed  and 
equipped  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
at  their  own  expense  ;  all  were  anxi- 
ous to  acquire  renown,  and  perhaps 
spoil  also,  under  the  liberal  and  mag- 
nificent Duke  of  Friedland.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  an 
army  of  40,000  men  that  seemed  to 
have  sprung  into  life  at  the  call  of  En- 
cliantment,  stood  ready  for  the  field. 

The  army  then  Was  ready,  and 
W-ullenstein  had  fulfilled  his  promise  ; 
but  his  next  step  was  to  declare  his 
intention  to  withdraw  from  the  scene, 
notwithstanding  the  pressing  requests 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Impeiial 
Council.  The  ostensible  reason  as- 
signed was  ill  health  ;  an  excuse  not 
perhaps  entirely  without  foundation, 
since  we  know  that  at  this  moment  he 
laboured  severely  under  the  gout ; 
and  his  signature,  at  one  time  bold 
and  vigorous, had  by  this  time  dwindled 
into  a  feeble  and  tremulous  scrawl ; — 
but  certainly  inadequate  to  account 
for  this  sudden  resolution  on  the  part 
of  Wallcnstein.  We  are  compelled, 
in  this  particular,  to  side  with  SchDler 
against  bis  present  biographer,  and  to 
suppose  tbat  Wallenstein  could  not 
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resbt  the  temptation  of  maldng  his 
own  importance  felt,  and  extorting 
from  the  fears  and  necessities  of  the 
Emperor  concessions  which  should 
prevent  the  possibility  of  bb  being  a 
second  time  deprived  of  his  command. 

The  Emperor,  however,  was  deter- 
mined to  obtain  the  services  of  Wal- 
lenstein at  any  price,  and  accordingly 
the  terms  proposed  by  him,  and  ulti- 
mately acceded  to  by  Wallenstein, 
were  these : — 

"  Wallenstein  claimed  to  he  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  absolute  power,  of 
all  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  forces  in 
Germany.  Neither  the  King  of  Hungary 
nor  the  Emperor  were  to  appear  with  the 
army,  still  less  to  exercise  over  it  any  act 
of  authority.  The  Emperor  was  to  dis- 
pose of  no  military  appointment,  to  confer 
no  reward  ;  nor  was  any  imrdon  which  he 
might  grant  to  lie  valid  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  FriedUuid.  Whatever 
might  be  conquered  and  confiscated  was 
to  be  appropriated  at  the  sole  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  commander-in-cluef,  with- 
out the  interference  of  any  other  authori- 
ty. As  a  certain  reward  for  his  s<jrvicps, 
Wallenstein  demanded  one  of  the  heredi- 
tary provinces  of  the  House  of  Austria ; 
as  an  extraordinary  reward,  one  of  the 
conquered  provinces  of  the  empire  was  to 
be  conferred  upon  him.  All  the  Austrian 
dominions  were  to  be  oi)en  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  army,  in  case  a  retreat  should 
become  necessary.  On  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace,  he  was  to  ho  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Mcckleuburgh ; 
and  timely  notice  was  to  bo  given  him, 
should  it  again  be  thought  expedient  to 
remove  him  from  the  command." 

No  sooner  had  Wallenstein  assumed 
the  command,  than  he  was  called  upon 
to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  Bavarian 
territories  of  bis  old  enemy  Maximi- 
lian. Advancing  by  stately  marches 
to  Egra,  an  interview  took  place  be- 
tween them,  in  which  both  parties 
agreed,  outwardly  at  least,  to  forget 
and  forgive.  They  met  and  embraced 
ill  front  of  their  respective  troops,  ex- 
changing pledges  of  faith  and  amity 
at  the  very  time  when  their  hearts 
were  overflowing  with  the  gall  of  bit- 
terness. «'  We  embraced,*'  says  As- 
modeus,  "  and  were  mortal  enemies 
ever  since.**  As  sincere,  probably, 
was  tho  reconciliation  of  Wallenstein 
and  Maximilian. 

The  Imperial  and  Bavarian  forces 
thus  united  amounted  to  about  G0,000, 
being  bv  far  the  most  numerous  army 
that  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
time  of  Charles  V.    Gustavu^mif^. 
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pared  to  face  so  numerous  and  power- 
ful a  body  in  the  field,  withdrew  as 
they  marched  into  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate. Ho  had  now  no  choice  left  but 
eitlier  to  throw  himself  into  Nurem- 
berg, or  to  sacrifice  that  city,  and 
await  a  reinforcement  under  the  can- 
non of  Donauwerth.  He  chose  the 
former. 

**  Situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Ger- 
many, this  town  covered  his  conquests  on 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  I^Iainc ; 
and  left  him  in  pcrrcct  communication 
With  his  allies  and  possessions  In  the  north. 
To  make  up  for  his  temporary  inferiority 
of  numbers,  he  called  In  the  spade,  to  aid 
the  lance  and  musket.  Intrenchments, 
capable  of  receiving  a  large  army,  were 
Immediately  formed ;  the  works  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  town  and  suburbs, 
and  extended  to  a  circumference  of  at 
least  six  miles.  The  lines  were  flanked 
by  bastions  and  salient  fasces,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  and  the  nume- 
rous outlets  were  covered  by  regular  half- 
moons.  The  ditch  was,  in  general,  twelve 
feet  broad,  and  eight  deep ;  but  from  dis- 
tance to  distance  (here  were  closed  forts 
and  redoubts  of  a  much  stronger  construc- 
tion. The  river  Pegnitx,  which  runs 
through  the  town,  divided  the  camp  in 
two  parts,  which  were  connected  again  by 
numerous  bridges. 

•*  While  these  works  were  in  progress, 
the  Senate  of  Nuremberg,  seeing  that  they 
were  forced  to  take  a  part,  did  so  man- 
fully,  and  atoned  for  their  first  pusillani- 
mity by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
they  prepared  to  meet  the  pending  storm. 
They  collected  stores  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  and  took  every  possible  precaution 
to  ensure  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
thousands  about  to  be  assembled  around 
their  walls.  The  city,  with  its  old  fortifi- 
cation, formed  the  centre  of  this  vast  place 
of  arms,  which  was  completed  with  a  de- 
gree of  celerity  and  stability  that  has  not 
been  equalled  in  Europe  since  the  best 
times  of  the  Roman  legions.  Upwards  of 
300  pieces  of  cannon  were  distributed 
along  the  ramparts  of  the  town  and  camp ; 
and  before  Wailenstein  could  complete  his 
short  march  from  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
the  Swedes  stood  secure  and  unassaiUible 
within  their  new  fortress. 

**  To  attack  such  soldiers  so  posted,  was 
of  course  out  of  the  question,  and  Wailen- 
stein, who  wjs  urged  to  the  attempt,  said 
that  •  battles  enough  had  been  fought  al- 
ready, and  that  it  was  time  to  try  another 
method.'  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  sub- 
due by  famine  those  whom  he  could  not 
subdue  by  arms  ;  and  with  great  judgment 
took  up  a  position  about  five  miles  to  the 
louth-west  of  Nuremberg,  so  as  yery  much 
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to  narrow,  and  nearly  block  up,  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  King  received  his 
supplies. 

**  The  imperial  camp  formed  an  irre- 
gular parallelogram,  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth. 
It  was  placed  upon  a  range  of  wooded 
hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rcdnitz,  a 
small  fordable  stream  that  ran  along  the 
front  of  the  works,  and  separated  the  two 
hostile  armies.  The  entire  camp  was  en- 
closed by  a  line  of  intrenchments ;  strong 
redoubts  were  erected  on  the  most  impor- 
tant points,  and  treble  lines  of  abatis  co- 
vered all  (he  approaches.  Two  hills,  the 
one  called,  from  the  ndns  of  an  old  castle, 
the  Alt3  Feste,  the  other  the  Altenberg, 
form  the  highest  points  of  the  ground,  and 
were  most  strongly  guarded  and  fortified. 
The  steep  and  rugged  banks  of  the  Rcd- 
.  nitz  helped  to  protect  the  front  of  the  po- 
sition ;  and  ponds  and  marshes  rendered 
all  access  to  the  right  extremely  diflicult. 

'•  Tlie  King  of  Sweden  had  summoned 
to  his  aid  all  the  Swedish  and  allied  trooi)s 
:  that  were  acting  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
I  many,  the  moment  Wailenstein  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  Nuremberg.  Oxeusliern 
assembled  all  the  reinforcements  at  Kinzin- 
gen,  about  five  marches  from  Nuremberg, 
and  entered  the  Swedish  camp  on  the  16th 
of  August  with  36,000  men,  60  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  4000  waggons.  The  two  most 
formidable  armies  which  had  appeared  du- 
ring the  war  now  stood  opposed  to  each 
other;  the  fire-charged  clouds  of  buttle 
had  collected  from  all  quarters  of  Ger- 
many over  one  point ;  and  after  empires 
had  been  ravaged,  the  long  and  terrible 
contest  seemed  about  to  be  decided  in  a 
single  field. 

**  Wailenstein  has  been  blamed  for  ha- 
ving allowed  this  strong  reinforcement  to 
join  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  censure 
is  unjust.  From  the  moment  he  had  de- 
termined to  make  hunger  do  the  work  of 
arms,  and  knew  his  own  camp  to  be  im- 
pregnable, he  was  perfectly  right  In  allow- 
ing these  additional  troops  to  pass  unmo- 
lested. Directed  against  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, or  well  employed  in  the  rear  of 
Wallenstein's  position,  the  powerful  army 
that  Oxenstiem  brought  to  the  aid  of 
Custavus  might  have  shaken  the  imperial 
throne ;  within  the  circumference  of  tho 
Swedish  lines  they  could  add  only  to  tho 
distress  already  suffered  there.  And  if 
that  distress  was  great  before  the  arrival 
of  this  reinforcement,  it  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  additional  numbers  which 
bad  then  to  be  supplied.  The  Swedish 
troops  had  lived  principally  on  the  provi- 
slons  so  wisely  collected  by  the  magistrates 
of  Nuremberg  before  the  arrival  of  the  ar- 
mies, but  these  stores  declined  exactly  in 
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proportion  a*  the  number  ofjclaimants  for 
food  augmented.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try was  completely  exhausted,  and  thousands 
Qf  the  peasantry  liad  sought  shelter  within 
the  lines,  and  augmented  the  scarcity. 

*<  Crime  and  disease,  the  constant  fol- 
lowers of  hunger,  soon  appeared;  and, 
by  breaking  asunder  the  bonds  of  disci- 
pline, added  to  these  evils  all  those  sure 
to  result  from  insubordination.  Frightful 
excesses  were  committed ;  and  the  King 
of  Sweden,  besides  making  severe  exam- 
ples of  the  offenders,  was  forced  to  repri- 
mand the  Gorman  troojis  in  a  speech  that, 
for  power  and  eloquence,  has  hardly  ever 
been  surpassed  ;  and  which  is  said  to  have 
drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  hardened 
t  soldiers  themselves.  The  effect  ascribed 
J  to  this  address  has  been  doubted ;  though 
unjustly,  perhaps ;  for  Gustavus  was  do- 
quent,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  multitudes 
to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other ;  from 
deeds  of  cruelty  to  repentance,  and  from 
shame  and  sorrow  to  the  commissiou  of 
fresh  atrocities. 

**  All  this  suffering  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  army  which  had  been 
60  skilfully  though  li^udicioiisly  assembled. 
On  the  22d  of  August  the  King  erected 
three  strong  batteries  along  the  bunks  of 
the  Rednitz,  from  nhich  he  cannonaded 
the  Imperialists  the  whole  day;  but,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  without  any  result. 
Wallenstein  remained  immovable  within 
his  lines,  and  only  replied  to  the  Swedish 
guns  by  a  simiUir  fire.  Hunger  was  to  do 
liis  work  for  liim;  and  nothing  changed 
his  resolution.  Vain  were  the  represen- 
tations of  Maximilian  ;  as  vain  the  impa- 
tience for  battle  expressed  by  his  army ; 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  influenced  bis 
determination  as  little  as  the  repeated 
taunts  of  his  enemies. 

**  The  first  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  having  failed,  a  more 
determined  effort  was  to  be  made.  On 
the  day  after  this  fruitless  cannonade, 
Gnstavus  crossed  the  Rednitx  with  his 
^  whole  army,  near  the  small  town  of  Furth  ; 
and  took  up  a  new  position,  which  pla- 
ced him  exactly  on  the  left  flank  of  the 
Imperialists.  Here  he  had  the  hill  of  the 
Alte  Feste,  the  highest  and  most  com- 
manding point  of  their  camp,  nearest  to 
his  front,  and  this  he  caused  to  be  attack- 
ed with  great  imjietuoBity  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  August,  lender  the  fire  of 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  four  detachments, 
each  composed  of  500  chosen  musketeers, 
mostly  Scotsmen,  as  an  old  Nuremberg 
writer  of  the  period  informs  us,  led  the 
attack.  They  were  followed  and  support- 
ed by  divisions  of  spearmen,  who,  on  dif- 
ferent points,  attempted  to  force  the  in- 
trenchments.  But  their  bravest  efforts 
were  uoavRiling ;  no  impresnon  could  be 


made  on  foes  covered  by  works  which  na- 
ture and  art  alike  combined  to  strengthen ; 
and  aiter  repeated  efforts,  renewed  with 
all  the  gallantry  for  which  these  uncon- 
quered  troops  were  distinguished,  the  as- 
sault was  abandoned,  and  the  combat 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  skirmish,  and 
fire  of  artillery,  which  continued  till  friend- 
ly night  cast  a  mantle  of  peace  over  the 
contending  foes. 

"  Nothing  was  gained  by  the  victors, 
and  little  lost  by  the  vanquished,  for  in  the 
melancholy  trade  of  war  slight  is  the  stress 
laid  upon  mere  human  suffering.  In  a 
sally  made  on  one  point,  a  body  of  inipe- 
rial  cuirassiers  defeated  some  Swedish  in- 
fantry, and  made  the  celebrated  General 
Torstensohn  prisoner.  The  Cromberg 
horsemen,  who  styled  themselves  *  The 
Inviucibles,'  were  less  fortunate  ;  encoun- 
tering a  party  of  Finland  cavalry,  under 
the  gallant  Stalhansh,  they  were  defeated 
and  forced  to  fly,  leaving  Ck>unt  Fuger, 
their  colonel,  mortally  wounded  on  the 
field.  It  may  be  presumed  that  their  mo- 
destly assumed  title  was  in  no  way  impair- 
ed by  so  untoward  an  accident. 

**'  Wallenstein,  as  his  duty  commanded, 
was  everywhere  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire  ; 
he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  when  in 
the  very  act  of  driving  some  fugitive  sol- 
iers  back  to  their  post.  Gustavus  expo- 
sed himself  with  his  usual  indifference  to 
danger,  and  a  musket-ball  tore  away  part 
of  his  boot.  The  Swedish  army  retired 
unpursued,  and  took  up  a  position  in  front 
of  Furth,  close  to  the  field  of  battle." 

Finding  that  he  could  not  ovcrcorao 
the  fixed  resolution  of  Wallenstein  to 
avoid  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  the 
King  of  Sweden  resolved  to  break  up 
his  camp.  He  left  his  lines  on  the 
8th  of  September,  and  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  marched 
slowly  along  the  front  of  the  Imperial 
intrenchments  towards  Neustadt. 
Wallenstein,  regardless  of  this  defi- 
ance*  made  no  cflfort  to  interrupt  his 
retreat ;  a  forbearance  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  severely  blamed  in  the 
official  apology  for  his  assassination, 
published  by  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Colonel  Mitchell,  however,  whose 
Opinions  on  a  question  of  military 
acience  are  entitled  to  high  respect, 
Tindicates  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
this  charge ;  and  observes,  that  as  all 
the  chances  of  battle  were  in  favour 
pf  Gustavus,  the  prudence  of  Fried- 
land  on  this  occasion  was  probably 
the  salvation  of  the  Catholic  power. 

Two  days  after  the  king*sdeparture» 
Wallenstein  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
marched  upon  Bamberg,    After  a  re« 
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pulse  at  the  Castle  of  Cobourg,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  heart  of  Saxony,  and 
took  Leipzig  on  the  2dd  of  October. 
One  of  the  charges  made  against  him 
at  this  period  by  Schiller  and  other 
hbtorians,  namely,  that  he  ordered  the 
country  to  be  plundered  and  kid  waste, 
is  contradicted  by  the  correspondence 
published  by  Forster.  His  letters  writ- 
ten to  Holt  and  Gallas  are  in  exist- 
ence, and  they  contain  the  most  posi- 
tive directions  to  refrain  from  every 
act  of  violence. 

Gustavus  had  reduced  Ingolstadt  to 
extremity  when  he  received  the  un- 
welcome tidings  of  Wallenstein's  ir- 
ruption into  Saxony;  and  knowing 
the  weak  and  vacillating  character  of 
the  Elector,  he  perceived  the  necessity 
;  of  instantly  hurrying  to  the  aid  of  an 
,  ally  whom  he  could  not  venture  to  ex- 
'pose  either  to  the  arts  or  arms  of 
Friedland.  He  hastened  by  forced 
marches  to  Naumberg,  on  which  be 
seized  with  such  rapidity  that  Wal- 
lenstein  was  unable  to  reinforce  the 
detachment  which  garrisoned  the 
place.  Every  where,  upon  this  his 
last  march,  he  was  received  with  en- 
thusiastic demonstrations  of  joy.  The 
people  knelt  before  him  as  he  passed, 
vying  with  each  other  in  their  endea- 
vours to  kiss,  or  merely  to  touch  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  or  the  sheath  of 
his  sword.  *'  Rise  up,"  he  was  obliged 
more  than  once  to  exclaim,  **  or  God 
will  punish  me  for  being  the  cause  of 
this  idolatry." 

If  Gustavus  had  been  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  the  irruption  of  Wal- 
lenstein  into  Saxony,  the  Imperial 
general  was  delightea  with  the  pros- 
pect afforded  him  of  a  decisive  action, 
by  the  advance  of  the  Swedish  Mo- 
narch upon  Naumberg.  His  verv 
inactivity  at  Nuremberg,  though  it 
had  produced  the  desired  effect,  pro- 
bably rendered  him  the  more  anxious 
now  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  deci^on 
of  arms.  He  instantly  checked  his 
intended  inarch  on  Torgau,  advanced 
to  Websenfels,  and  made  a  regular 
reeonnoissance  of  the  Swedish  |>08i- 
tion  at  Naumberg.  Here,  however, 
as  at  Werben  and  Nuremberg,  he 
found  his  royal  rival  so  strongly  post- 
ed, as  to  render  hopeless  any  direct 
attempt  to  force  his  camp. 

A  council  of  war  was  held,  at  wliich 
Wallenstein  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  present,  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  must  be  regarded  as  sin- 
gular.   They  were  unaoimous  in  die- 
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advbing  an  attack  upon  Naumberg, 
in  which  they  were  probably  right ; 
but  they  farther  adopted  the  singular 
idea,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  would 
probably  make  a  long  stay  in  his 
camp  at  Naumberg,  as  he  had  done 
at  Nuremberg ;  and  that  as  he  ap- 
peared to  contemplate  merely  defen- 
sive operations,  a  portion  of  the  troops* 
under  Pappenheim,  might  be  safely 
detached  to  the  relief  of  Cologne^ 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  should  go 
into  winter-quarters.  That  the  reso- 
lution of  the  council  was  a  rash  and 
inexplicable  one,  is  sufficient] v  plain ; 
and  nad  it  emanated  from  Wallenstein 
himself,  it  might  have  thrown  some 
suspicion  on  his  conduct :  but  what- 
ever might  have  been  its  prudence,  it 
is  clear  that  the  deliberations  were 
mainly  influenced  by  Pappenheim, 
whose  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
cause  has  never  been  doubted. 

Pappenheim  was  accordingly  des- 
patched to  the  Rhine,  having  orders 
to  dislodge,  on  his  way,  a  Swedish 
garrison  from  Halle.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  received  six  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  MX  of  cavalry,  which  were 
not  to  acoompanv  the  march  Airther 
than  was  reqmred  for  the  execution  of 
this  service.  Wallenstein  himself  took 
post  with  some  troops  at  Lutzen,  to 
cover  the  expedition. 

About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  Sth  of  November,  the  King  of 
Sweden  ascertained,  by  intercepted 
letters,  that  Pappenheim,  with  a  large 
force,  had  left  the  arm^,  and  that 
Wallenstein  himself  was  m  the  plains 
of  Lutzen.  The  King  instantly  per- 
ceived the  opening  afforded  him  by 
this  separation  of  ue  forces  of  the  Im- 
perialists ;  **  right  shoulders  forward," 
was  the  order  passed  along  the  column, 
and  the  whole  army  was  inunediately 
in  full  march  for  that  plain,  which,  un- 
der agreater  than  Wallenstein,  has  sinoe 
prov^  a  field  of  bloodshed  and  fame. 

"  Three  lignal  guns  fired  firom  the 
caatle  of  Weisseiifols  aDnounced  to  Wallen- 
stein  the  approach  of  the  Swedes,  and 
bands  of  fugitive  cavah'y  soon  came  hurry- 
ing in  to  confirm  the  fearful  tidings,  for 
fearful  they  were  at  the  moment.  Pappen- 
heim was  at  a  dbtonce  ;  most  of  the  other 
troops  were  dbtributed  in  cantonments, 
and  could  only  arrive  successively  on  the 
field.  To  retreat  was  impossible  ;  the 
Kibe,  and  a  line  of  hostile  fortresses,  were 
behind ;  to  (all  back  on  Leipzig,  was  to 
abandon  Pappenheim  and  the  other  de- 
tached corps  to  certain  destruction  >  to 
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{pHow  Pappenheim,  was  to  abandon  (be 
only  communication   with    the    Austrian 
states;   to   enclose  himself  in   a  hostile 
country,  and  leave  open  the  junction  to^ 
all  the  Saxon  and  Swedish  troops. 

**  In  such  an  hour  of  fear,  courage  and 
promptness  of  resolution  could  alone  save 
the  imperial  army,  who  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion  by  this  unexpected  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  and  Wallenstein  was 
not  wanting  to  his  fiime.  Though  he  had 
hardly  12,000  ^en  at  hand,  he  determi- 
ned, at  idl  hazards,  to  make  a  stand  till 
the  rest  of  his  forces  should  arrive.  The 
appointed  signal-guns  were  fired,  and  or- 
ders sent  to  all  the  corps  to  march  imme- 
diately upon  Lutzcn.  Pappenheim  also 
was  directed  to  hurry  on  towards  the  field 
with  every  man  and  gun  he  could  assem- 
ble. Fortune  aided  these  exertions.  The 
roads  leading  towards  Lutzen  were  deep 
and  miry.  The  Swedes,  in  their  advance, 
had  to  cross  the  Ilipach,  a  small  streamlet 
with  high  cUyey  banks,  that  retarded  the 
march.  Isolan  defended  the  passage  with 
Croats  and  euirassiers ;  he  was  indeed 
routed  with  loss ;  but  even  victory  occa- 
sioned delay.  A  thick  ISovcmber  fog,  so 
usual  in  these  low,  marshy  countries, 
brought  day  to  an  early  close,  and  dark- 
ness already  covered  the  plain  before  the 
Swedes  could  profit  by  the  chance  that 
promised  so  fairly  in  the  morning.  Wal- 
lenstein made  good  use  of  the  time  thus 
gained. 

"  The  plain  of  Lutzen  is  a  perfect  level, 
without  tree,  bush,  or  elevation,  and  offers 
nowhere  any  advantage  in  point  of  ground. 
But  there,  as  in  most  of  the  flat  countries 
of  Germany,  the  roads  are  separated  from 
the  fields  by  ditches ;  and  these  Wallen- 
stein turned  very  ably  to  account.  He 
took  post  behind  the  road  leading  from 
Weissenfels  to  Leipzig,  having  the  small 
town  of  Lutzen  on  his  right ;  the  Icfl  was 
entirely  uncovered.  General  Hoik  placed 
the  troops  in  order  of  battle  as  they  arri- 
ved during  the  night,  and  caused  the 
ditches  that  bordered  the  roads  to  be 
deepened.  The  earth  of  the  ditch  nearest 
the  Swedes  was  tlirown  outwards,  and 
musqueteers  placed  in  the  ditch  so  as  to 
fire  over  the  excavated  earth  as  over  a 
parai)et ;  the  earth  from  the  inner  ditch 
was  thrown  inwards,  and  another  line  of 
musqueteers  placed  on  the  level  field  bo- 
hind  it,  so  as  to  fire  over  the  parapet,  as 
well  as  over  the  heads  of  the  front  line  of 
musqueteers.  This  arrangement  was  pro- 
bably more  ingenious  than  judicious,  for, 
to  fire  over  the  heads  of  soldiers  at  such  a 
distance,  and  at  so  small  an  elevation,  tends 
to  make  them,  at  least,  very  unsteady. 

"  About  200  yards  behind  this  road 
the  army  was  formed,  according  to  a  plan 
dnwp  by  Wallenstein  biimelf.    As  wo 
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have  Forster's  copy  of  it  before  ns,  and 
as  the  formation  differs  so  totally  from  the 
accounts  given  by  the  historians,  we  shall 
here  describe  it,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
curious  in  military  antiquities.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  scalo  attached  to  the 
drawing,  so  that  we  can  form  no  certain 
idea  of  the  extent  of  front  occupied. 

*•  The  infantry  are  formed  in  ten  large 
square  battalions,  of  which  six  are  in  first, 
and  four  in  second  line ;  double  the  num- 
ber also  represented  by  historians.  Be- 
hind the  openings  left  between  the  larger 
battalions,  smaller  bodies  of  infantry,  light 
troops,  perhaps,  are  posted  ;  so  as  to  make 
in  all  something  like  four  lines,  the  first 
throe  resembling  the  Roman  quinctmx 
order  of  battle.  The  cavalry  are  posted 
on  the  fianks,  six  large  bodies  in  column, 
on  each.  The  entire  forms  very  nearly  a 
parallelogram,  the  front  of  which  only  ex- 
ceeds the  depth  by  about  one-third.  On 
the  left  a  place  is  marked  for  Pappen- 
heim, and  a  field-work  is  traced  out  on 
the  same  flank.  A  battery  is  marked  in 
front  of  the  centre,  where  we  know  that 
seven  guns  were  stationed.  The  wind- 
mill battery  on  the  right,  where,  as  we 
also  know,  seventeen  guns  were  placed,  is 
not  marked  on  the  plan.  The  garden- 
walls  romid  Lutzen  were  loopholed  and 
lined  with  musqueteers.  What  was  the 
number  of  troops  collected,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  exceeded  six- 
and-twenty  or  eight-and-twenty  thousand 
men,  even  including  Pappenhcim's  caval- 
ry, which,  contrary  to  ordinary  statements, 
arrived  in  sufBcieut  time  to  take  some 
rest  before  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion. Goltz  commanded  the  left  wing. 
Hoik  the  right,  and  OIBzius  the  centre. 
Wallenstein,  as  commander-in-chief,  very 
properly  assumed  no  particular  post.  As 
he  suffered  severely  from  gout,  he  came 
to  tlio  ground  in  his  carriage,  and  was 
carried  through  the  ranks  in  a  sedan 
chair ;  it  was  only  when  the  action  began, 
that  he  got  on  horseback.  Thus  occupied 
and  posted,  the  imperial  army  awaited 
the  dawning  of  the  eventful  morning. 

The  Swedes,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Ripach,  advanced  close  to  Lutzen,  and 
having  formed  their  order  of  battle,  re- 
mained all  night  under  arms.  The  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
Leipzig,  the  infantry  in  two  lines,  with 
Henderson's  Scottish  regiment  in  reserve. 
There  were  four  brigades  in  the  front  line, 
and  as  many  in  the  second ;  but  the  bri* 
gadcs  of  the  first  had  twenty  companies 
each,  while  those  of  the  second  had  only 
thirteen  companies.  The  cavalr)',  which 
nearly  equalled  the  infantry  in  strength, 
was  |>osted  on  the  flanks,  also  in  two  lines ; 
one  regiment  renuiincd  in  reserve  along 
with  Henderson's  infantry.    Forty  pieoei 
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of  artillery  were  diMribated  along  the  line ; 
the  left  reached  nearly  to  the  village  of 
Lntten,  and  the  right  extended  to  beyond 
the  Floss- Oraben,  a  shallow  canal  used  for 
floating  timber,  and  easily  passed  at  all 
points.  The  King  himself  commanded  the 
right  wing,  Bamhard  of  Weimar  the  left, 
and  Kniphausen  the  second  line.  In  point 
of  nmnbers  the  Swedes,  who  were  proba- 
bly not  more  than  20,000  strong,  were  in- 
ferior to  the  ImpcriaUsts,  bat  the  extend- 
ed front  of  their  brigades,  the  greater 
pliability  of  their  formations,  and  the  su- 
perior tactical  training  of  the  soldiers, 
gave  them,  in  all  other  respects,  a  decided 
superiority. 

"  The  rooming  of  the  6tli  of  November 
broke  dark  and  dimly  on  the  plain  of 
Lutzeu ;  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  the 
ground  every  where  covered  by  a  thick 
and  impenetrable  mbt.  Nature  seemed 
anxious  to  withhold  the  light  destined  to 
shine  on  the  a]>proaching  scene  of  human 
destruction.  The  continued  fog  enabled 
the  Swedes  to  advance  unmolested,  and 
perhaps  unobserved,  to  within  about  a 
thousand  yards  of  the  enemy.  Here  they 
halted;  and  while  wutiog  till  the  haxo 
should  clear  away,  the  King  commanded 
prayers  to  be  said  in  front  of  every  regi- 
ment, and  afterwards  gave  out  a  psalm 
himself,  in  which  the  whole  army  joined. 
Service  over,  ho  rode  along  the  ranks, 
and  addressed  the  troops.  His  speeches 
have  been  variously  reported,  and  proba- 
bly a  good  deal  lengthened.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  said  to  some  regiments,  '  Fight  as 
usual,  brave  comrades,  and  you  wiU  this 
day  make  me  the  first  King  in  the  worid.' 
Gustavus,  who, — like  Alexander,  Henry 
IV.,  Charles  XIL,  and  other  generals  of 
what  we  may  call  the  bold  and  daring 
school  of  tactics, — always  attai'ked  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  rode  very  conspicuous 
horses.  On  this  occasion  he  was  mounted 
on  a  white  charger  of  peculiar  beauty, 
which,  according  to  Gassion,  bad  been 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  enemy,  in  order 
that  it  might  betray  him  to  their  fire  on 
the  day  of  battle.  As  at  Leipzig,  he  wore 
a  pUin  elk-skin  coat,  a  former  wound 
preventing  him  from  wearing  armour,  the 
use  of  which  was  rapidly  dei-lining  among 
oflBcers  of  rank.  Walleustein  also  wore  a 
buflf-coat,  but  it  was  laced  and  embroider- 
ed according  to  the  most  splendid  fashion 
of  the  period. 

^  About  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the 
son  began  to  break  with  red  and  ominous 
glare  through  the  haze  ;  Lutzen  was  dis- 
covered to  bo  in  flames ;  it  had  been  set 
on  fire  to  |>revent  the  right  wing  of  the 
Imperialists  from  being  turned ;  and  stray 
shots  from  the  advanced  parties  told  that 
the  expectant  foes  were  gradually  gaining 
fight  of  eftch  other.    The  ardent  coursg* 


of  Gustavus  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
PUicing  himself  at  the  head  of  tlie  regi^ 
ment  of  Stcinbock,  he  ordered  the  army 
to  advance,  and  exclaiming,  •  Now,  Lord 
Jesus,  give  us  aid  ;  we  are  going  to  fight 
for  the  honour  of  thy  holy  name,'  led  on 
towards  the  enemy.  The  shouts  of  ex- 
ulting thousands  who,  under  such  a  leader, 
deemed  themselves  marching  to  assured 
victory,  replied  to  the  order;  and  the 
gaUant  dispUiy  of  peimons  and  standards 
thot  waved  high  above  the  ranks  of  an- 
cient war,  told  that  the  uncontiuered  host 
was  marching  to  the  onset. 

*'  A  terrible  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery received  them  as  they  approached  ; 
it  checked  not  the  progress  of  troops  who, 
on  level  ground,  acknowledged  no  equal 
foes.  The  trenches  are  passed,  but  a 
heavy  loss  is  sustained  and  much  confti- 
sion  occasioned  in  the  ranks  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  left  wing  of  the  imperial  ca- 
valry, charged  by  the  Swedish  cavalry  un- 
der the  King  in  person,  is  thrown,  and 
pursued  across  the  plain.  Ec|ual  success 
attends  the  centre  :  the  blue  and  yellow 
brigades,  after  scattering  the  troops  that 
lined  the  road,  and  carrying  the  seven- 
gun  battery,  fall  with  determined  resolu- 
tion on  the  first  line  of  the  imperial  infan- 
try. The  serried  mass  of  spears  bears 
down  all  resistance ;  Wallenstein*s  mus- 
queteers  perish  in  the  shock  of  the  hostile 
lances,  and  his  front  battalions  are  broken 
and  forced  to  fly.  The  firing  continues 
only  near  Lutzen  ;  the  Swedes,  masters  of 
a  great  part  of  the  field,  shout  victory, 
and  deem  the  day  already  gained. 

**  But  on  the  left  they  had  been  les^} 
fortunate.  Bemhard  of  Weimar,  exposed 
to  a  galling  fire  fVom  the  troops  posted 
behind  the  garden-walls  and  enclosures  of 
the  burning  village,  as  well  as  to  the  fire 
of  the  seventeen-gun  battery,  had  been 
unable  to  make  any  impression.  Gustavus, 
informed  of  the  ill  success  of  this  wing, 
hurried  to  its  aid.  He  re-formed  the 
troops,  and  again  prepared  to  lead  them 
forward.  Wallenstein  wjs  similarly  occu- 
pied ;  riding  from  rank  to  rank,  and  from 
regiment  to  regiment,  he  brought  the  fu- 
gitives to  a  stand,  advanced  fresh  corps 
and  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  brigades 
of  the  Swedbh  centre,  who,  disordered 
by  their  own  success,  were  forced  back 
across  the  road,  and  obliged  to  abandoti 
the  captured  battery.  The  ever  active 
Gustavus  again  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  Im|)erialisU ;  and  having,  with  unco- 
vered head,  retunied  thanks  for  the  vie- 
tory  he  thought  already  won,  galloped  for- 
ward, accompanied  by  a  few  attendants 
only,  to  see  how  the  advantage  could  best 
be  followed  up. 

*'  At  this  moment  a  musket-ball  shat- 
tered hit  Uft  arm  i  uA  Audins  liinwK 
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growing  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  re- 
quested Francis  Albert,  Duke  of  Lauen- 
burg,  to  lead  him  out  of  the  baltle.  In 
attempting  to  clear  the  front  of  their  own 
men,  they  came  too  near  a  paity  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  King  received  another 
shot  in  the  back.  *  Take  care  of  yourself, 
brother,'  said  the  unhappy  Prince  to  the 
Duke  of  Lauenberg,  *  I  have  got  enough,* 
and  instantly  fell  ivom  Ids  horse.  The 
foe  approached ;  the  attendants  fled ;  and 
even  Gustavus,  the  great,  the  generous, 
and  the  brave,  was  abandoned  in  his  dying 
moments.  A  page,  tlie  son  of  Baron  Lu- 
lling of  Nuremberg,  alone  remained  by 
the  fallen  monarch.  This  young  man 
leaped  from  his  horse  and  offered  it  to  the 
King ;  but  Gustavus  was  too  feeble  to 
mount :  he  only  raised  his  hands,  and  the 
page  was  miable  to  lift  him.  A  party  of 
the  Imperialists  rode  up  and  asked  *  who 
was  the  wounded  man  ? '  Lubeling  replied 
that  ho  was  an  officer.  The  enemy,  not 
satisfied  with  the  answer,  or  seeing  Swedes 
advancing,  despatched  the  King  with  se- 
veral sword  and  pistol  wounds.  Gustavus, 
in  expiring,  said,  *■  I  was  King  of  Sweden.* 
Lubeling  remained,  mortally  wounded,  by 
the  side  of  his  master  ;  the  storm  of  battle 
swept  along,  and  both  bodies,  stript  to  the 
skin,  were  soon  disfigured  beneath  the 
booGi  of  vaunting  enemies. 

*'  The  King's  horse,  flying  wild,  with 
loosened  rein  and  blood-covered  housings, 
gave  the  first  intimation  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  fugitive  attendants  too  soon 
confirmed  the  fatal  tidings.  An  equerry 
named  Trueshes,  who  had  seen  the  King 
fall,  was  the  first  to  tell  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  tliat  Gustavus  was  either  dead  or 
wounded,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Bemhard  hastened  to  Kniphausen,  and 
whispered  the  sad  news  into  his  ear,  ask- 
ing him  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Ge- 
neral replied,  that  as  the  troops  were  still 
in  good  order,  it  would  be  easy  to  effect  a 
retreat.  But  of  this  the  high-hearted 
Weimar  would  hear  nothing ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  expressed  his  resolution  to  fight 
it  out  to  the  last,  and  to  release  the  King, 
if  a  prisoner,  or  to  avenge  his  death  should 
he  have  fallen.  Calling  on  the  soldiers  to 
follow  him,  in  order  to  liberate  their  cap- 
tive and  wounded  sovereign,  he  again  re- 
formed the  troops  and  prepared  to  ad- 
vance. The  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Steinbeck  refused  to  obey :  Bemhard  cut 
liim  down  with  his  own  hand ;  the  rest 
submitted.  Order  having  been  restored, 
the  whole  line  was  again  led  towards  the 
army,  who,  with  great  promptness,,  had 
taken  advantage  of  Ids  temporary  success 
to  restore  his  battle,  and  re-occupy  his  fa- 
vourable position. 

**  Undiinnayed  by  the  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
quetry  from  the  trenches,  the  Swedes  again 
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cross  the  road ;  they  had  the  death  of 
their  great  King  to  avenge;  and  who 
could  value  life  when  the  noblest  had  been 
sacrificed?  Religion,  loyalty,  patriotism, 
animated  the  Imperialists ;  every  senti- 
ment that  could  raise  the  heart  and  nerve 
the  arm  of  the  brave,  was  in  action ;  nor 
was  a  sterner  combat  than  the  one  which 
followed  ever  fought  by  exasperated  men. 
The  gallantry  of  the  Swedish  onset  again 
bears  down  all  resistance  ;  not  only  is  the 
windmill  batter}'  taken,  the  large  battery 
on  the  right  also  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
assailants ;  and  the  imperial  guns  are  turn- 
ed against  their  own  battalions.  The  left 
wing  is  once  more  driven  from  the  field  ; 
the  centre  is  in  disorder ;  powder-waggons 
blow  up  in  rear  of  the  army,  and  render 
the  confusion  general ;  whole  regiments 
already  take  to  flight ;  the  exulting  Swedes 
shout  victory ;  when  Pappenheim  again 
tears  the  blood-stained  laurel  from  their 
brows.  This  intrepid  soldier  received  the 
order  to  march  on  Lutzen,  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  men  were  engaged  in 
sacking  the  town  of  Halle.  He  instantly 
sounded  to  horse,  and  leaving  directions 
for  the  infantry  and  artillery  to  follow,  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  assembled,  set  out 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  hurried, 
with  spur  of  fire,  towards  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. 

'*  The  imperial  army  was  beaten,  when 
his  heroic  spirit  gave  them  another  chance 
for  victory.  Collecting  the  best  of  his 
troops,  who  had  taken  little  share  in  the 
first  part  of  the  action,  he  threw  himself 
on  the  fatigued  and  loosened  ranks  of  the 
Swedish  right  wing,  and  again  bore  them 
back.  Wallenstein,  profiting  by  this  suc- 
cess, once  more  brought  the  infantry  of  the 
centre  to  the  charge.  The  fiercest  combat 
ever  known  to  any  of  the  soldiers  present 
here  took  place,  and  the  Swedes,  unable 
to  withstand  the  onset  of  additional  thou- 
sands, were  forced,  with  dreadful  shingh- 
ter,  across  the  trenches,  and  the  twice- 
captured  guns  were  again  retaken.  Wal- 
lenstein, in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  directed 
this  terrible  combat  himself;  wherever 
danger  was  greatest  there  he  was  present ; 
all  his  attendants  were  struck  down  by  his 
side;  a  cannon-shot  tore  the  spur  from 
his  heel,  and  several  musket-balls  lodged 
in  the  folds  of  his  bufi'-coat,  but  he  escaped 
unharmed.  Not  so  fortunate  was  Pappen- 
heim, the  TeUimon  of  the  army,  and  the 
most  formidable  warrior  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  Church.  Urged  on  by 
his  fiery  impetuosity,  he  penetrated,  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,— who  readily  follow- 
ed such  a  leader,— -into  the  very  midst  of 
the  Swedes,  and  fell,  nobly  fighting,  in  the 
foremost  rank.  Two  musket-balls  pierced 
his  scar-covered  breast,  and  fainting  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  waa  carried  out  of  the 
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field.  While  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants, 
a  oraroHir  reached  his  ear  that  Gustavtis 
was  no  more.  When  the  report  was  con- 
firmed to  him,  a  ray  of  light  reaninuted, 
for  a  monacnt,  his  glazing  eyes.  '  Then 
tell  the  Doke  of  Friedland,'  he  said,  *  that 
I  die  happy,  since  I  know  that  this  irre- 
concilable enemy  of  my  religion  has  fallen 
with  me  on  the  same  day.' 

The  carnage  at  Lutzen  must  have 
been  very  great.  The  number  killed 
on  both  hiSeB  was  at  the  time  estima- 
ted at  9000  men  (among  whom,  we 
may  remark  by  the  way*  was  found 
an  Abbot  of  Fulda«  a  true  rcpreseuta- 
tive  of  the  church  militant)  ;  but  as 
thisy  on  the  ordinary  rules  on  which 
military  casualties  are  calculated^ 
would,  as  Colonel  Mitchell  remarks, 
give  about  30,000  killed  and  wound- 
ed, the  probability  is  that  that  esti- 
mate is  exaggerated.  Still,  however, 
the  loss  must  have  greatly  exceeded 
that  sustained  in  any  other  action  du- 
ring the  Thirty  Years*  War;  the  whole 
field  from  Lutzen  to  the  Hoss-Graben 
was,  as  an  eyewitness  states^  covered 
with  hei^  of  slain.  Wallenstein  neit 
morning  could  only  assemble  2000  ef- 
fective  men  when  he  attempted  to  bring 
bb  lost  artillery  from  the  field ;  while 
the  Swedes,  on  their  part,  could  only 
muster  1 2,000  men  at  Weisseufels  some 
days  afterwards. 

Among  the  Imperialists  who  fell  at 
Lutzen  Uiere  was  none  whose  death 
was  so  much  lamented  as  that  of  Pap- 
pMiheim.  Hb  dauntless  courage,  he- 
roic gallantry,  and  generous  feeling, 
added  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree 
of  military  skill  and  dccbion,  as  the 
result  of  his  campaigns  proved,  have 
made  him  a  peculiar  favourite  of  hb 
coantrymen,  and  the  hero  of  not  a  few 
of  the  thousand  and  one  romances  and 
novels  in  which  the  eventful  period  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  has  been  com- 
memorated in  Germany. 

The  Imperial  army  being  utterly 
disorganized  by  the  defeat  at  Lutzen, 
and  destitute  of  stores,  Wallenstein 
abandoned  Leipzig,  and  continued  his 
retreat  without  mterruption  till  he  suc- 
ceeded in  interposing  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia  between  the  broken  rem- 
nants of  hb  army  and  the  enemy .  The 
pursuit  had  been  feebly  conducted. 
The  loss  of  the  great  Conqueror  of 
the  North  had  at  first  dbpirited  the 
Swedes  ;  they  were  not  as  yet  aware 
that  in  Bemhard,  Duke  of  Weimar, 
on  whom  the  command  next  devolved, 
they  bad  found  »  successor  not  un- 
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worthy  even  of  Gu-'^tavus.  No  sooner 
had  Wallenstein  placed  hb  army  in 
winter-quarters  than  he  resumed  the 
practice  which,  during  lib  whole  ca- 
reer, lie  had  pursued,  of  bestowing 
munificent  rewards  i/^ion  those  who 
appeared  to  him  to  have  performed 
their  duty,  and  of  punbhing  with  cor- 
responding severity  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  misconduct.  He  dbtributed 
in  presents  to  individuals  and  regi- 
ments above  100,000  crowns,  eqi^, 
perhaps,  as  Colonel  Mitchell  observes, 
to  L.  100,000  at  the  present  day,  and 
certainly  an  enormous  siun  to  be  given 
by  any  individual  out  of  hb  private 
funds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stan- 
dard of  punbhment  seemed  not  less 
liberal ;  for  twelve  officers,  convicted  of 
having  mbbehaved  before  the  enemy, 
were  beheaded  at  Prague,  seven  others 
cashiered  with  infamy,  and  forty  who 
had  absconded,  declining- to  stand  their 
trials,  were  declared  dishonoured,  and 
had  their  names  affixed  to  the  gibbet. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period 
of  Wallenstein*s  hbtory  where  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  become  problemati- 
cal. Hitherto  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  saying,  there  appears  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  accusation  of  bad 
faith  towards  the  Emperor,  with  which 
he  was  afterwards  charged.  But  the 
whole  course  of  Wallenstein's  conduct 
after  the  campaign  of  Lutzen  is  eccen- 
tric and  unaccoimtablc,  to  say  the  least, 
to  a  degree  which  might  well  have 
arouhcd  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  which  must 
still  throw  a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  hb 
memory .  His  army  having  been  again 
recruited  during  the  winter  to  40,000 
men,  he  left  Prague  on  5tli  May  1 G33, 
to  open  hb  last  campaign.  An  eyewit- 
ness thus  describes  his  departure. 
<<  The  train  announced  the  man  who, 
in  power  and  splendour,  vied  even 
with  the  Emperor  himself.  The  pro- 
cession consbted  of  fourteen  carriages, 
each  drawn  by  six  horses ;  twenty 
cavaliers  of  rank  attended  on  Wallen- 
stein*s  own  person ;  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  livery  servants  followed 
in  the  suite.  All  the  court  attendants 
were  dressed  in  new  scarlet  and  blue 
uniforms ;  and  ten  trumpeters  sound- 
ing their  silver-gilt  trumpets,  opened 
the  way.  All  the  baggage-waggons 
were  covered  with  gut  leatlier;  the 
greatest  order  previuled  in  the  esta- 
blishment, and  every  person  knew 
exactlv  what  was  hb  place  and  what 
were  hb  duties.    The  Duke  bimsdf 
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If  as  dressed  in  a  horseman's  buff-coat ; 
and  the  entire  scene  resembled  more  a 
victor's  triumph  than  the  march  of  a 
lately  baffled  commander.*' 

Much  was,  of  course,  expected  from 
the  appearance  of  Wallenstein  upon 
the  theatre  of  war  with  such  a  force  at 
his  command,  opposed  to  troops  who 
had  lost  their  great  leader ;  but  these 
hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappoint* 
ed.  Instead  of  fighting,  he  proceeded 
to  negotiate  with  the  Saxons;  con- 
cluded an  armbtice  with  them ;  and 
when,  after  its  close,  he  invested 
Schweidnitz  and  bombarded  it  for  a 
day  or  two,  he  retired  as  Amheim  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  place,  taking 
up  a  strong  position,  from  which  he 
contented  himself  with  harassing  the 
Saxons  by  his  numerous  light  cavalry. 

The  charges  against  Wallenstem 
in  regard  to  this  campaign  appear 
strong  ;  his  inactivity  at  the  most 
critical  period  in  Saxony, — with  such 
a  powerful  force  at  his  disposal ;  the 
sacrifice  of  Ratisbon, — the  suspicious 
liberation  of  the  notorious  Count  Thum, 
the  old  enemy  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
after  the  complete  victory  at  Steinau, 
are  certainly  calculated  to  awaken 
strong  suspicions  of  his  motives.  The 
defence,  on  the  other  hand,  woidd  be 
powerful,  were  there  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Wallenstcin's  real  object 
in  not  pressing  the  war  in  Silesia 
was  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with 
the  Saxons,  and  thus,  by  detaching 
from  the  Swedes  their  most  important 
ally,  compel  them  to  give  up  their  de- 
signs upon  Germany.  Unfortunately, 
however,  fur  this  view  of  Wallenstein's 
intentions,  there  exists  complete  evi- 
dence that  Amheim,  the  Saxon  com- 
mander, and,  it  must  be  kept  in  view, 
the  old  associate  and  friend  of  Wallen- 
stein, in  a  personal  iuterview  with  the 
Swedish  Chancellor  Oxenstiem  at 
Geluhauscn,  stated,  as  if  authorized  by 
Wallenstein,  that  the  latter  had  never 
forgiven  the  insult  put  upon  him  by 
his  first  dismissal  from  the  command  ;  , 
that  he  stood  even  then  in  no  good  fa- 
vour at  Vicuna ;  that  the  Duke  of  Feria 
was  about  to  arrive  from  Italy  to 
replace  him  in  the  command ;  and  that 
for  these  insults  he  was  determined  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, and  had  already  secured  two  of 
the  generals.  Hoik  and  Gallas,  to  his 
interest.  Accordingly,  his  proposal  was, 
that  six  Swedish  regiments  should  be 
placed  at  Wallenstein's  service,  in  re- 
turn for  which  \x9  would  j^ve  over  to 
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the  Swedes  six  of  his  own.  As  soon 
as  this  exchange  should  be  effected,  he 
would  enter  Bohemia,  restore  the  old 
rights  and  charters  of  that  kingdom, 
and  then  march  to  Vienna  and  force 
the  Emperor  to  make  peace. 

If  such  proposals  were  made  with 
Wallenstein's  authority,  there  is,  of 
course,  an  end  of  any  question  as  to 
his  treasonable  intentions.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  views  as  to  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  peace,  any 
alliance  between  him,  the  generalissimo 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Swedes,  direct- 
ed against  the  Emperor  himself,  was 
treason  of  the  very  darkest  character. 
The  whole  question  then  is,  had  Arn- 
heim  authority  from  Wallenstein  to 
make  these  propositions  ?-for  we  dismiss 
as  absurd  the  supposition  that  Wal- 
lenstein would  authorize  or  direct  Ara- 
heim  to  make  such  proposals  without 
a  motive,  or  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
amusing  the  Swedes.  Indeed  this  last 
supposition,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
not  been  maintained  by  any  of  Wal- 
lenstein's apologists.  1  f,  however,  tlio 
sole  enquiry  be  as  to  Amheim's  au- 
thority  to  make  the  statetncnt,  we  fear 
the  presumptions  are  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  affirmative. 

Amheim  certainly  was  a  person 
somewhat  of  doubtful  faith  ;  but  what 
motive  could  he  have  to  deceive  his 
allies  the  Swedef»,  and  involve  them 
in  a  compact  of  this  nature,  if  he 
had  not  himself  believed  that  Wal- 
lenstein hofl  made  such  statements  f 
— But  what  adds  additional  proba- 
bility to  the  siipposition  that  Wal- 
lenstein, from  whatever  motive,  was 
disposed,  by  an  alliance  with  some 
foreign  power,  to  render  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  Emperor,  and  was 
therefore  likely  to  have  authorized  the 
communication  thus  made,  and  which 
to  the  wary  Oxenstiem,  who  distmst- 
ed  the  quarter  from  which  it  came, 
appeared  so  suspicion',  that  he  declin- 
ed acting  upon  it,  is  the  clear  evi- 
dence which  exists  of  his  secret  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  Court  during 
this  period.  France,  it  is  well  known, 
had  taken  a  deep  interest,  though  not 
an  active  share  in  the  German  war, 
and  the  alliance  entered  into  with  Gus- 
tavus  was,  after  his  death,  renewed 
with  the  Swedish  Goveraraent.  The 
Marquis  of  Feuquieres  was  the  am- 
bassador of  France  at  Dresden,  a  man 
justly  characterised  by  Colonel  Mit- 
chell as  among  the  very  ablest  diplo- 
matists^'<  wUle  his  best  diplomatig 
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qualities  w^re  foand  in  the  fields  of 
■wrar."  We  confess  we  attach  the  ut- 
most importance  to  Feuquieres'  opi- 
nions as  to  any  question  of  conjectures, 
ivhile  we  have  that  implicit  reliance 
on  any  thing  he  states  as  having  come 
under  his  own  observation,  which,  per- 
haps, we  might  not  be  warranted  in 
according  to  tlie  statements  of  Am- 
heim. 

It  is  evident  that  Feuquieres  never 
entertained  a  doubt  that  Wallenstein 
was  wavering  in  his  attachment  to  the 
Imperial  cause,  and  might,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  sufficient  motive,  bo  in- 
duced to  convert  his  passive  discontent 
into  active  hostility.  In  a  despatch, 
dated  1 7th  June,  Feuquieres  says, "  tliat 
he  does  not  know  for  what  purpose 
Wallenstein  has  concluded  the  trnce" 
(t.  e.  the  armistice  with  the  Saxons 
which  followed  the  congress  of  Bres- 
lau), "  though  reports  circulated  both  at 
Vienna  and  in  the  army  speak  of  him 
as  inteiuling  to  forsake  the  Imperial 
cause,"  Obtaining,  as  he  thinks, 
more  satisfactory  grounds  for  this  be- 
lief through  Count  Kinskv,  an  exiled 
Bohemian  Protestant,who  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Friedland, 
to  the  effect  that  Wallenstein,  though 
highly  irritated  against  the  Emperor, 
wi:shes  to  treat  only  with  the  Kmg  of 
France  or  with  the  Crown  of  Sweden, 
^>he  immediately  receives  instructions 
from  Richelieu,  "  to  assure  the  Duko 
of  Friedland  that  the  King  of  France 
is  ready  to  aid  in  placing  him  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  or  even  higher" 

It  is  certain  that  these  proposals  were 
communicated  to  Wallenstein  through 
Kinsky  ;  it  b  certain  that  no  written 
negative  was  ever  put  upon  them  by 
Wallenstein.  Indeed,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated, no  writing  on  Wallenstein*s 
part  appears  to  have  passed  in  regard 
to  any  of  these  treasonable  negotia- 
tions; but  tliat  Wallenstein  kept  up 
thb  negotiation  with  the  French  crown 
— whether  intending  to  avail  himself 
of  it  idtimately  or  not — we  really  see 
no  ground  for  doubting. 

Is  it  possible  then  to  regard  ai  a 
high-minded  -or  honourable  man  a 
personage  thus  spreading  on  all  sides 
the  meshes  of  intrigue,  subjecting  him- 
self needlessly  to  80  many  misconstruc- 
tions, if  his  intentious  were  pure ;  and 
as  to  whom  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  there  is  no  writing  under 
his  hand  by  which  his  actual  share 
in  these  treasonable  designs  is  estab- 
lished ?     A  man,  of  whom  it  coiUd  be 


justly  said  by  Amheim,  as  on  anv 
view  of  Wallenstein's  character  it 
must  be  said,  that  <'  the  end  of  all 
would  be  that  nobody  would  believe 
him,*'  has  no  right  to  complain  if  pos- 
terity apply  to  him  the  nde  of  judg« 
ment  which  Wallenstein  in  Schiller*s 
play  applies  to  himself, — "  The  mys- 
tery of  my  life  will  speak  against  me.  * 
Alas !  'tis  evil  dallying  with  the  devil ;" 
— and  while  they  assume  the  secret 
negotiations  with  foreign  and  hostile 
powers  as  onade  out  by  satisfactory 
evidence,  they  may  well  hesitate  before 
they  adopt  the  over-refined  theory,  that 
all  their  secret  practices  were  mere 
blinds  to  deceive  France  and  Sweden, 
never  meant  to  be  seriously  acted  upon . 
If,  however,  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  suspicions  against  Wal- 
lenstein's  good  faith  towanls  the  Em- 
peror are  extremely  strong,  it  is  cer- 
tainly, on  the  other  hand,  quite  clear 
that  the  Imperial  court  acted  towards 
him  with  a  degree  of  Jesuitism  and  dis- 
simulation unworthy  of  that  high  tri- 
bunal, even  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  for- 
midable as  Friedland  must  then  have 
been.  We  hurry  over  some  of  the  inter- 
mediate events ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
after  the  Imperial  court  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  the  dismissal  of  Wal- 
lenstein from  the  command,  nay, 
twenty  days  after  the  Emperor  had 
even  secretly  issued  an  outlawry  against 
him,  he  wrote^  on  the  13th  February, 
*'  confiding  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
to  his  approved  care  and  protection, 
should  the  Swedes,  who  had  assembled 
in  force  near  Ratbbon,  advance  against 
the  frontier.**  This  communication, 
be  it  observed,  is  subseouent  to  the 
Emperor's  being  informed  of  tlie  tran- 
saction which  was  afterwards  so  strong- 
ly turned  to  Wallenstein's  disadvan- 
tage ;  namely,  the  bond  or  obligation 
entered  into  at  his  request  by  the  offi- 
cers at  Pilsen,  by  which  they  bad 
pledged  themselves  ^<  to  adhere  to 
Wallenstein  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  as  long  as  he  should  continue 
to  command  the  army  in  the  service  and 
fm'  the  good  of  the  Emperor, "  Iii  the 
official  account  published  by  the  Vienna 
Court,  and  in  the  draiaaa  of  Schiller,  the 
observation  printed  in  italics  was  de- 
scribed as  having  been  left  out  in  the 
copy  actually  si^ed  by  the  officers. 
Colonel  Mitchell  shows,  we  think  on 
reasonable  evidence,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  suspecting  any  such  piece 
of  legerdemain. 
Thus;  then,  twenty  days  after  Wallen- 
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stein  had  been  actually  outlawed^  and 
the  Emperor,  after  much  deliberation, 
had  issued  authority  to  lay  hold  of 
him,  ^'  dead  or  alive,*'  we  find  him 
writing  to  him  with  his  own  iiand,  let- 
ters apparently  of  the  most  confiden- 
tial and  friendly  character.  Must  we 
not  add,  that  even  if  Wallenstein  were 
guilty,  such  conduct  was  deeply  im- 
worthy  of  Ferdinand  ? 

Wallenstein  first  learned  his  danger 
by  the  public  exhibition  at  Prague  of 
the  proclamation  denouncing  him  an 
outlaw.  He  then  took  the  resolution 
of  flying  to  Egia,  and  throwing  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  allies.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  murder  in 
that  city  must  be,  in  their  main  fea- 
tures, too  familiar  to  eyery  one  ac- 
quainted with  Schiller*s  play,  either  in 
the  original  or  in  translation,  to  jus- 
tify any  recapitulation  of  them  ;  it  is 
rather  due  to  Colonel  Mitchell  to  ex- 
hibit in  conclusion  some  portions  of  the 
general  view  of  Wallenstein's  charac- 
ter, with  which  he  closes  this  portion 
of  his  work. 

Wo  have  already  hinted  that  we 
cannot  go  so  far  as  he  does  in  re- 
gard to  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence against  Wallenstein  ;  it  may  not 
be  legally  sufficient,  but  history  never 
has  proceeded  or  can  proceed  upon 
strict  legal  evidence ;  and  we  cannot 
^  but  say  that,  to  our  minds,  the  moral 
evidence  of  the  case  leads  to  the  sup- 
position of  Wallenstein*s  having  at 
least  contemplated  treason,  and  made 
his  arrangements  for  it  if  he  should 
find  it  impossible  otherwbe  to  main- 
tain his  power.  But  for  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  entertain  a  more 
favourable  view  of  the  evidence,  it  is 
but  fair  that  the  observations  of  his 
present  biographer  should  be,  in  their 
substance  at  least,  placed  before  them. 
**  Ills  conduct,  and  pretended  inactivity 
at  Nuremberg,  and  again  after  the  battle 
of  Lutzcn,  are  military  questions,  of  which 
he  was  a  better  judge  than  the  imperial 
ministers  could  be  ;  and,  as  already  shown, 
he  seems,  on  both  occasions,  to  have  act- 
ed in  a  manner  deserving  the  highest 
praise.  Count  Thurn  was  liberated  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  a  regular 
capitulation,  which  could  not  be  violated 
without  a  direct  breach  of  faith  and  honour. 


**  The  charge  of  treason  brought  agunst 
him,  has  never  been  substantiated  by  a 
shadow  of  proof;  and  wanting  that  proof, 
we  ore,  in  justice,  bound  to  acquit  the  ac- 
cused, however  inexplicable  some  parts  of 
his  cmiduct  may  appiear.     Tha  constant 


negotiations  carried  on  during  the  first 
months  of  the  Silesian  campaign, — the 
total  absence  of  all  military  energy  and 
enterprise,— more  than  injured  Wallen- 
stein's  reputation  as  a  soldier.  It  was 
thought  strange,  that  the  adversary  of 
Gustavus  should  allow  himself  to  be  ar- 
rested by  Arnheim  and  the  Saxons ;  and 
the  reports,  so  universally  circulated,  of 
his  intention  to  fall  off  from  the  Emperor, 
naturally  augmented  the  suspicions  thus 
excited. 

"  Arnheim's  extraordinary  communica- 
tion to  Oxonstiern — the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  letters  of  the  Saxon  general, 
^as  well  as  those  contained  in  the  letters 
of  Prince  Francis  Albert,— Kinsky's  mys- 
terious correspondence  with  Fcuquieres, 
are  all  unexplained  circumstances,  detri- 
mental to  the  fair  fame  of  the  Duke  of 
Friedland;  but  they  do  not  constitute 
proofs  of  treason;  for  we  do  not  knojv 
that  any  of  these  persons  had  authority  to 
make  the  proposals  in  question,  or  had 
grounds  for  the  statements  contained  in 
their  letters ;  not  a  single  line  of  Wallen- 
stein*s  own  writing  has  ever  been  produ- 
ced against  him. 

"  From  the  general  tenor  of  his  letters, 
we  know  that  he  was  a  decided  enemy  of 
Sweden  ;  and  Richelieu's  Memoirs  inform 
us  that  he  entertained  feelings  e(|ually  hos- 
tile towards  France.  May  we  not,  there- 
fore, suppose,  that  he  was  honestly  stri- 
ving to  unite  the  different  powers  of  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  clear  the  empire  of  fo- 
reign influence  and  foreign  armies;  so 
that  apeace  might  be  concluded  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  without 
being  first  purchased  from  strangers,  at 
the  enormous  price  which  they  ultimately 
exacted  for  their  interference  in  the  war  ? 
Such  a  plan  was  worthy  of  the  genius  and 
patriotism  of  Friedland,  and  accords  far 
more  with  his  known  words  and  actions, 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  ascribed  to  him. 

*'  There  are  probably  many  men  who 
would  be  ready  to  strike  for  crowns  and 
sceptres,  if  the  brilliant  baubles  could  be 
gained  by  direct  and  open  violence ;  but 
who  would  scorn  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  bravos,  stabl)er8,  gamblers,  tra- 
ding patriots,  intriguers,  adventurers,  and 
other  mean  tools  that  treason  employs  in 
working  out  iU  dark  and  unworthy  pro- 
jects. Pride  alone  will  keep  men  of  high 
character  virtuous,  and  the  Duke  of  Fried- 
land  was  the  proudest  of  the  proud  ;  whe- 
ther he  would  have  seised  a  crown,  by 
open  force,  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  may 
•afely  aMert,  that  he  never  could  have 
been  a  con^irator.  It  is  now  evident 
that  WaUensiein  fell  a  victim  to  some  dark 
plot,  the  thread  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  though  iU  machinations  are 
amply  attested  by  the  letters  of  the  Italian 
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faction,  and  by  those  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  Maximilian,  Piccolomini,  Dio- 
dati,  Grana,  Gallasso,  and  others,  worked 
skilfully  on  the  jealous  fears  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  hurried  him  into  measures,  of 
which  he  so  far  repented  as  to  declare, 
some  years  afterwards,  that  Wallenstein 
was  leea  guilty  than  his  enemies  hod  re- 
presented. 

''  The  combination  of  Pilsen  was,  no 
doubt,  reprehensible,  and  would  now  be 
criminal ;  but  it  was  less  so  at  a  period 
when  the  just  principles  of  subordination 
were  almost  unknown  ;  and  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  so  far  from  looking  upon  the 
transaction  as  a  serious  offence,  thought 
it  advisable  to  give  a  false  account  of  the 
proceeding,  when  they  brought  it  forward 
as  a  treasonable  charge.  It  is  said,  in  the 
imperial  statement,  that  the  paper  signed 
by  the  officers,  had  been  fraudulently  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  which  contained  the 
resolutions  actually  agreed  upon,  and  that 
the  clause,  contained  in  the  first* — sup- 
pressed pai)er, — by  which  the  officers 
l>ound  themselves  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
Emperor,  had  been  purposely  omitted  in 
the  second  paper,  to  which  the  signatures 
were  obtained.  These  imperial  assertions 
l>ear  falsehood  on  their  very  face ;  no  man 
would  think  himself  bound  by  a  signature 
out  of  which  he  had  been  defrauded  ;  nor 
did  any  of  the  oflBcers  tried  allege  in  their 
defence  that  so  mean  a  deception  had 
l)een  practised  upon  them. 

"  fiut  allowing  that  precedent,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  time,  palliated,  in  some 
degree,  tliis  military  combination,  it  roust 
still  bo  a  question  whether  Wallenstein 
really  intended  to  resign  the  command  of 
the  army  when  he  called  the  officers  toge- 
ther ;^  whether  the  most  ambitious  of  men 
was  willing  to  descend  from  dictatorial 
power  to  the  retirement  of  private  life,  at 
the  very  moment  when  France  was  tender- 
ing crowns,  armies,  and  millions  for  his 
acceptance.  History  is  bound  to  acquit 
the  Duke  of  Friedland  of  trevon  ;  for  all 
the  power  and  influence  of  Vienna  fiiiled 
to  make  out  a  case  against  him.  Fh>m 
beyond  the  grave  the  mighty  spirit  of  the 
man  still  overawed  his  enemies  and  con- 
founded their  counsels;  it  was  in  vain 
that  bribes  and  tortures  were  employed  to 
prove  him  guilty ;  these  criminal  efforts 
only  recoiled  upon  their  authors,  and  laid 
1>are  to  the  world  the  full  infamy  of  their 
conduct.  But  the  guilt  of  one  party  can- 
not establish  the  innocence  of  another ; 
and  strongly  as  this  presumptive  evidence 
tells  in  Wallensteiirs  favour,  the  suspi- 
cions caused  by  his  eccentric  conduct  still 
remain.  What  were  the  plans  engendered 
in  that  lofty  and  aspiiing  mind,— what  the 
hopes  cherished  in  that  ambitious  and  not 
ignoble  haarty^-are  questions  never  likely 
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to  be  answered  1  Oxenstlem  declared, 
even  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that  he 
never  could  comprehend  the  object  Wal- 
lenstein really  had  in  view ;  and  as  the 
ablest  and  best  informed  man  of  the  time 
failed  to  unravel  the  secret,  it  will  be  in 
vain  that  we  attempt  to  fathom  a  mystery, 
ovcc  which  the  gloom  of  two  centuries  has 
now  been  gathered. 

'*  If  we  too  often  see  the  best  and 
most  generous  qualities  of  our  nature 
crushed  beneath  the  chilling  influence  of 
adversity,  so  we  expect,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  find  them  called  4brth  and  che- 
rished by  the  genial  sunshine  of  ))ower 
and  pros))erity.  We  naturally  feel  dispo- 
sed to  combine  the  idea  of  high  qualities 
with  high  station ;  and  the  want  of  noble 
and  generous  feeling,  which  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life  is  but  an  absence  of  virtue, 
augments  to  criminality,  in  proportion  at 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  society  ;  and  we 
can  only  fancy  such  deficiency  to  exist 
upon  a  throne,  when  the  crowned  occu- 
pant is  composed  of  the  meanest  materials 
of  which  hunum  nature  is  ever  put  toge- 
ther. Ferdinand  II.  was  such  an  occu- 
pant of  a  throne.  In  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  when  pressed  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  Swedes,  ho  conferred  almost  dicta- 
torial power  on  the  man  from  whose  aid 
be  alone  expected  safety.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  first  peril  over,  than  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  terrified  sovereign,  magnified 
into  treason  and  rebellion,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  which  he  had  before  delegated. 
In  his  base  and  unkingly  fear, — to  acquit 
him  even  of  envy  and  avarice, — he  con- 
demned without  a  trial  or  hearing;  and 
not  only  handed  over  the  man,  who  had 
twice  saved  the  monarchy,  to  the  halberds 
of  hired  assassins,  but  rendered  himself 
an  active  party  to  the  crime  by  the  treach- 
ery of  his  conduct.  In  order  to  deceive 
his  intended  victim,  and  to  render  the  blow 
more  certain,  he  remained  in  constant  and 
confidential  cortespondenee  with  Wallen- 
stein, for  twenty  days  after  the"  betrayed 
General  had  been  outlawed  as  a  rebel. 
True  it  is,  that  he  afterwards  caused  three 
thousand  masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls 
pf  the  slain ;  and  courtiers  and  confessors 
may,  by  such  means,  have  silenced  the 
feeble  voice  of  the  royal  conscience.  But 
the  voice  of  history  will  not  be  so  silen- 
ced ;  and  the  name  of  Ferdinand  II.  will 
be  handed  down  to  latest  posterity  as  the 
name  of  a  sovereigll  in  whose  callous  heart 
not  even  imperial  sway  could  raise  one 
spark  of  noble  fire ;  who,  while  crawling 
in  the  dust  before  images  and  rellques, 
remained  deaf  to  the  duties  of  Christian- 
ity ;  and  repaid  the  greatest  services  ever 
rendered  to  a  prince,  by  one  of  the  foulest 
deeds  of  treason  and  of  murder  recorded 
in  the  dark  annals  of  human  crime." 
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TuE  pomps  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day,  annising  as  they  were  to  the  City, 
have  produced  a  great  deal  of  bicker- 
ing, which  lasts  longer  than  either  t|ie 
gas-lights  or  the  gratitude.  Large  as 
the  hull  was,  the  invitations  were  so 
absurdly  given,  that  the  most  import- 
ant persons  in  London  were  necessa- 
rily omitted.  That  the  Common - 
Councilmen  and  their  wives  should 
come,  was  not  to  bo  helped ;  that  the 
Aldermen  and  their  wives  should  be 
present,  was  only  what  was  to  be  ex- 

Eected  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  ascertain 
y  what  rule  it  was  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  leading  clergy,  the  merchants, 
and  the  magistracy,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  excluded.  This  might 
have  been  a  Corporation  entertain- 
ment, but  it  was  certainly  not  a  City 
one.  The  procession  through  the 
City  was  stately  ;  but  if  the  quadru- 
peds could  have  written  a  journal, 
and  have  forsworn  the  ridiculous 
adulation  with  which  the  biped  jour- 
nalists load  the  innocent  little  Queen, 
the  cream-coloured  horses  would  have 
told  nothing  but  the  truth  in  declaring 
themselves  the  pride  of  the  procession. 
Among  the  quarrels  to  which  this 
stalely  ceremonial  has  given  place, 
the  most  amusing  is  one  in  which 
Sydney  Smith  has  been  entangled. 
Every  incident  of  this  reverend  per- 
son's life,  by  some  fatality,  takes  the 
shape  of  a  joke.  His  literature  is  a 
joke,  his  profession  is  a  joke,  and  his 
feelings  are  a  joke.  He  has  been 
through  the  best  part  of  his  life  a  vio- 
lent politician ;  and,  now  that  Time 
has  crusted  him  over  with  years,  he 
stands,  like  a  rusty  weathercock,  in- 
capable of  turning  round,  whatevcF 
wind  may  blow,  or  whatever  may  be 
his  inclination  to  follow  it.  Still  he 
loves  his  joke,  and  has  it  upon  all  oc- 
casions. Previously  to  the  late  pro* 
cession,  he  and  some  of  the  residen- 
tiaries  of  St  Paul's  had  ordered  the 
east  window  of  the  cathedral  to  be 
taken  out,  and  the  service  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  week.  For  what  con- 
ceivable purpose  ?  To  give  a  group 
of  idlers,  belonging  to  the  canons  and 
60  forth,  an  opportunity  of  gazing  at 
the  passing  pageant.     If  the  indivi^ 


duals  in  question  were  so  bitten  with 
the  love  of  sight,  seeing  that  they 
must  have  the  exhibition  at  all  ha- 
zards, it  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  decorous  to  have  furnished  them 
with  ten  shillings  a-piece  from  the 
canonical  purse,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  supply  themselves  with  seats 
in  the  shop- windows  along  Cheapside. 
The  desecration  was  calculated  to  give 
offence,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  some  notice  of  it  made  its  way 
into  the  public  papers.  Accordingly,  a 
letter  appeared,  charging  the  authori- 
ties of  tne  church  with  it  as  a  grave 
oftence,  but  witliout  giving  any  name. 
Sydney  Smith  took  up  the  quarrel  and 
the  pen  together,  and  justifying  the 
impropriety  of  the  present  act  by  its 
only  following  the  example  of  a  pre- 
vious impropriety,  and  clearing  him- 
self from  the  indecency  of  having  sha- 
red in  giving  the  order,  by  the  simple 
circumstance  of  his  not  enjoying  the 
show,  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
was  in  his  usual  style  of  joke  :-^ 

*'  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

«  Sir,— The  establishment  of  St 
Paul's  consists  of  a  dean,  three  re- 
sidentiaries,  and  a  stultus  eccfesicp, 
or  regular  fool.  The  business  of 
the  latter  is  to  fill  the  newspapers 
with  little  gossiping  falsehoods  and 
nonsense  about  the  former.  But 
stuUus  or  stuUa  (for  either  sex  is  eli- 
gible) has  said,  tliat  since  the  time  of 
Cromwell  there  has  been  no  such  de- 
secration of  the  church.  Now,  the 
erection  complained  of  (which  will  be 
entirely  removed  before  Sunday  next) 
is  precbely  in  the  same  place  where 
the  dean  and  chapter  ordered  a  stair- 
case to  be  made  for  them,  and  ac- 
commodation prepared  to  see  the 
procession  of  the  foreign  kings  and 
princes  to  Guildhall  in  1814.  Scaf- 
folding was  erected  all  over  the  same 
spot,  and  tlie  church  shut  up  for  a 
month.  The  same  erection  was  made 
at  Nelson's  funeral,  and  every  year 
the  church  b  shut  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  to  enable  carpenters  and 
joiners  to  erect  scafiblding  for  the 
charity  children. 

"  The  present  erection  is  not  for  the 
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promiscuous  admission  of  the  public, 
but  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
chapter  and  their  friends,  admitted  by 
their  own  signature.  As  for  accom- 
modation to  my  reverence  (as  our  of- 
ficer terms  me),  I  never  had  the 
smallest  intention  to  be  present, — not 
,  from  the  lack  of  loyalty,  but  from  the 
fear  of  rheumatism.'* 

We  admit  all  this  to  be  very  plea- 
sant, and  very  much  in  the  old  Whig 
style.  The  leopard  cannot  change 
his  spots ;  nor  can  the  Whig.  With 
the  party,  prcc^ence  is  every  thing ; 
and  any  previous  absurdity  stands 
for  the  natural  protector  of  the  ab- 
surdity that  follows.  But  this  Whig 
canon-residentiary  has  been  all  his 
life  long  laughing  at  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  all  canons-residentiary  and 
churchmen  of  every  kind,  and  has  but 
little  right  to  shelter  himself  un- 
der their  blunders.  The  man  who 
wrote  and  harangued  through  a  life 
of  speech-making  and  pamphleteering 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  and 
who  was  finally  aiding  and  abetting, 
and  throwing  down  its  ramparts,  to  let 
the  Papists  enter  in  full  force,  might 
fairly  have  extended  his  reform  to  a 
practice  which,  notwithstanding  the 
best  jokes  that  can  be  made  upon  the 
subject,  all  decent  persons  will  pro- 
nounce to  be  a  desecration  of  the 
Church.  The  exact  state  of  the  case 
is  this : — Divine  service  is  performed 
regularly  twice  a-day  under  the  roof 
of  St  Paul's.  By  the  act  of  the  ca- 
nons-residentiary, or  whoever  may  be 
the  culprits,  this  service  is  stopt  for  a 
whole  week ;  in  other  words,  twelve 
solemnizations  of  divine  worship  are 
extinguished — And  for  what  reason? 
Simply  to  allow  some  of  the  officials 
of  tne  church  and  their  families  to 
have  a  scaffold  raised,  from  which 
they  may  have  a  convenient  view  of 
a  showy  procession  in  the  streets. 
This  wo  think  is  much  more  than  an 
indecorum  ;  and  wo  think  the  indeco- 
rum very  little  palliated  by  its  having 
been  committed  before.*  It  b  to  no 
purpose  to  tell  us  that  the  same  thing 
was  done  at  the  visit  of  the  Emperors. 
It  ought  not  to  have  been  done  then, 
nor  at  Nelson's  funeral ;  nor  ought  it 
to  have  been  done  now.  As  to  the 
closing  of  the  church  during  the  an- 
nual erection  of  the  galleries  for  the 
charity  children,  that  is  a  great  reli- 
gious ceremony ;  and  the  suspension 
of  the  Church -service,  if  indeed  it  be 
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nece>sary  even  then,  is  not  to  give  a 
few  gentlemen  and  ladies  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  at  their  ease  tho 
sight  of  her  Majesty's  coaches  and 
cavalry,  but  to  provide  for  a  great 
anniversary,  for  which  provision  could 
be  made  in  the  cathedral  alone.  We 
have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
tho  volatile  canon-residentiary ;  but 
we  must  suggest  that  it  would  be  only 
becoming  in  him  and  his  associates 
either  to  make  this  the  last  of  these 
gross  offences  against  public  proprie- 
ty, or  to  supply  the  public  witn  a  bet- 
ter apology  for  what  they  have  done« 
if  they  can.. 

The  inconvenience  of  a  bad  neigh- 
bour is  proverbial,  but  the  following 
case,  which  lately  occurred  at  one  of 
the  London  poUce  offices,  puts  the 
proverb  in  a  remarkably  clear  point 
of  view.  It  appears  that  for  some 
time  past,  the  complainant,  a  trades- 
man, but  of  considerable  property,  had 
found  the  ornaments  of  bis  household 
rapidly  disappearing ;  one  day  a  silver 
salver  fied  from  his  sideboard ;  another 
day  a  candlestick  knew  its  place  no 
more ;  another  day  the  goblet  dear  to 
his  soul  from  weddins  recollections,  no 
longer  glittered  in  his  eye;  another 
day  his  soup-ladle  had  made  to  itself 
wings  and  was  gone.  This,  of  course^ 
produced  an  inquisition  in  the  house» 
servants  were  examined,  closets  were 
hunted  to  the  remotest  extremity,  rat- 
holes  were  searched,  but  all  in  vain. 
After  a  short  pause  in  this  general 
▼anishing,  when  the  sideboard  could 
suffer  no  further  defalcation,  the  war- 
drobe began  to  take  its  share  in  the 
adventure ;  coats,  waistcoats,  and  pan- 
taloons followed  the  fugitive  plate.  The 
losses  now  became  evidently  a  matter 
of  more  delicacy,  for  the  process  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  family  in  the  primi- 
tive state  of  mankind.  Before  he  had 
parted  with  his  final  pair  of  pantaloons, 
the  tradesman  ma!de  one  vigorous 
search  more,  suspected  every  thing  and 
every  body,  but  in  vain,  and  was  on 
the  verge  of  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  whole  affair  was  super- 
natural .  However,  before  he  publicly 
impeached  the  new  Cock-lane  ghost,  he 
determined  to  make  one  last  enquiry. 
As  he  was  pondering  on  the  course 
which  he  was  now  to  take,  the  recol- 
lection suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that 
the  houses  in  which  he  and  his  neigh- 
bour lived  had  formerly  been  one. 
What  had  greatly  increased  the  mys- 
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tery  of  theVhole  transaetion  was,  that 
though  plunder  had  evidently  been 
committed^  and  the  opportunity  had 
as  evidenUy  been  taken>  when  the 
tradesman  and  hb  family  had  left  the 
house  locked  up  during  their  walk  to 
church  or  the  parks  on  Sundays,  they 
had  found  the  doors  and  windows  on 
their  return  just  as  they  had  left  them, 
every  bar,  bolt,  and  lock,  in  full  secu- 
rity. The  attack  had  therefore  not 
been  made  from  the  outside.  In  pur- 
suing his  conjecture  he  happened  to 
rub  off  a  fragment  of  paint  from  a 
small  window  which  looked  into  the 
next  house,  and  to  his  astonishment 
had  a  view  of  his  own  goblet  on  his 
neighbour*s  mantel-piece. 

On  this  discovery  he  acted  with  the 
fkiU  of  a  true  diplomatist,  kept  his 
secret  to  himself  until  he  had  deposited 
it  in  the  ear  of  a  pair  of  the  police  Ser- 
jeants and  led  them  to  the  house  of  the 
delinquent.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
gurprue  of  the  accused  but  his  indig- 
nation. He  appealed  to  his  character, 
and  refused  to  be  locked  up.  How- 
ever, the  goblet,  though  without  a 
tongue,  gave  strong  testimony,  and 
the  purloiner  and  his  wife  were  carried 
from  their  counter  to  the  vratch-house. 
7he  officers  now  had  a  fair  field  before 
^he;p,  and  they  commenced  a  singu- 
larly productive  course  of  discovery. 
7he  rest  of  the  narrative  reminds  tis 
prather  of  the  dexterity  of  some  Sicilian 
t)anditti  in  the  midst  of  their  casUcs 
and  caverns,  than  of  the  simplicity  of 
a  London  shopkeeper  in  the  Cockney 
bustle  of  Islington.  Under  the  bed- 
stead of  the  parties  was  a  trap- door, 
^nd  the  trap-door  led,  by  a  winding 
stair  first  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
^nd  thence  upward  again  into  the 
peighbouring  mansion.  The  fruits  of 
this  intercourse  were  the  plunder  of 
the  sideboard,  wardrobe,  of  every  place 
which  contained  any  thing,  and  of 
every  thing  which  could  be  carried  off 
by  active  hands  during  the  absence  of 
the  tradesman  and  his  family.  The 
officers  found  plate,  china,  glass,  and 
wearing  apparel  as  the  spoils  in  the 
house.  On  looking  farther,  they 
found  an  additional  and  handsome  de- 
pository of  similar  articles  buried  in 
the  earth. 

The  propensity  to  catch  every  thing 
which  could  be  caught  appeared  strong, 
for  amongst  the  plunder  was  found  a 
showy  hearth-rug,  which  a  manufac- 
turer in  the  adioining  house  had  hung 
gut  as  a  symbol  of  his  trade,  and  which^ 


by  bebg  hung  from  his  second  floor 
window,  he  naturally  conceived  to  be 
beyond  the  grasp  of  common  thievery. 
But  he  had  forgotten  the  perils  impend- 
ing from  above,  and  while  he  was  de- 
fying the  petty  larceny  of  the  streets, 
a  clever  pitch  from  the  roof  carried  up 
the  hearth-rug,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  badge  of  his  trade.  The  plun- 
derer and  his  wife  bore  a  capital  cha- 
racter in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
were  regarded  by  common  fame  '*  as 
remarkably  quiet  and  industrious  peo- 
ple." That  they  did  their  business 
quieUy  in  their  neighbour's  house  is 
plain  enough,  and  that  they  could  be 
remarkably  industrious  upon  Sundays 
is  equally  pldn ;  but  they  were  com- 
mitted notvrithstanding,  and  seem  to 
be  very  likely  candidates  for  the  next 
experiments  in  colonization. 

The  musical  world  has  just  lost  a 
great  genius ;  one  of  the  stars  of  its 
firmament  has  fallen.  Hummel,  the 
great  harmonist,  and  improvisitore  on 
the  piano,  is  dead.  He  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  finest  extempore  performers 
in  the  world.  When  he  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  he  seemed  to  forget  all  that 
was  roimd  him,  and  passed  into  a  new 
state  of  thoughts  and  things.  He 
wandered  away  into  a  region  of  har- 
mony, and  poured  out  a  crowd  of  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  music.  White 
his  fingers  were  ranging  over  the 
keys,  apparently  by  chance^  yet  di- 
rected by  the  finest  and  most  Itabitual 
skill  of  science,  he  created  brilliant 
passages,  intricate  figures,  and  daring 
eccentricities  of  composition,  with  the 
rapidity,  richness,  and  ease  of  some- 
thing little  short  of  musical  inspiration. 
Generally  taking  some  simple  move- 
ment for  his  theme,  he  first  touched 
it  with  delicate  and  exquisite  taste, 
then  dashed  off  with  a  bolder  outline, 
and  after  having  fixed  thb  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  filled  it  up  alter- 
nately with  all  that  was  fanciful  and 
all  that  was  forcible  in  the  resources 
of  science.  All  this  may  sound  ex- 
travagant to  those  who  have  never 
heard  Hummel ;  those  who  have,  will 
acknowledge  that  language  borrowed 
from  the  sister  art  of  painting,  is  al- 
most the  only  one  applicable  to  the 
luxuriant  and  glowing  variety  of  his 
powers.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
written  compositions  were  less  effec- 
tive ;  they  are  solid,  clear,  and  power- 
ful ;  but  they  want  the  rapid  fire  and 
glittering  novelty  gf  bi«  gxtempor^ 
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l^erforraances.  If  HandeVs  mighty 
productions  have  been  compared  to 
the  Gothic  cathedral,  vast,  solemn,  and 
grand,  and  Haydn's  to  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple, pure  and  polished,  and  at  once 
the  work  of  science  and  simplicity, 
Hummel*8  extempore  productions, 
when  he  was  left  free  to  follow  his 
own  thoughts  with  the  piano  before 
him,  might  be  compared  to  the  fantas- 
tic beauty  of  some  of  those  edifices 
that  we  see  reared  upon  the  stage, 
formed  of  the  slightest  materials,  yet 
picturesque*  and  though  passing  away 
from  the  eye,  yet  impressing  the  me- 
mory with  a  sense  of  combined  ele- 
gance and  splendour.  Hummd,  from 
his  earliest  days,  was  destined  for 
music.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that 
he  was  made  master  of  all  the  finer 
secrets  of  his  profession,  when  we  say 
that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Mozart.  He 
performed,  when  but  nine  years  of 
age,  at  his  great  master*s  concerts  in 
Dresden;  and  when  Germany  lost  that 
most  delicious  of  all  composers.  Hum- 
mel had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
to  direct  the  music  performed  at  his 
obsequies.  After  making  the  round 
of  Germany,  he  came  to  England 
many  years  since,  and  was  received 
with  great  applause.  After  remain- 
ing in  this  country  for  some  time,  he 
returned  to  Germany,  and  devoted 
himself  to  composition.  Music  for 
the  concert-room,  the  chapel,  and  the 
opera,  was  the  fruit  of  his  study. 
Four  or  five  years  since,  he  once  more 
came  to  England,  and  was  received 
with  the  homage  due  to  a  veteran 
whose  fame  bad  been  established.  But 
at  this  time  a  new  school  had  been 
fbrmed  in  Germany,  and  become  po- 
pular in  England.  Rapidity  of  exe- 
cution had  superseded  delicacy  of 
taste;  difllculty  was  mistaken  for 
science,  and  extravagance  for  origi- 
nality. Hummel  was  still  admired; 
but  younger  rivals  naturally  carry  off 
the  honours  of  the  old,  among  the 
fluctuating  tastes  of  a  singularly  fluc- 
tuating people.  After  a  residence  of 
one  or  two  years  in  London,  where 
he  gfave  occasional  concerts,  he  retired 
to  Weimar,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine. 


This  is  the  age  of  intellect,  and 
thdre  is  no  reason  why  medicine  should 
not  have  its  novelties  as  well  as  poli- 
tics. But  there  is  nothing  Hke  prac- 
tical eTid«noo,    The  following;  case 


occurred  a  few  days  sinc^  in  one  of 
the  London  Police  Offices: — 

An  extraordinary  looking  c^d  mar^ 
whose  head,  like  those  of  the  Anthrc- 

Sophagi,  did  grow  beneath  his  sbou^- 
ers,  whose  polities  might  have  been 
judged  from  the  sans  cnlotte  state  of 
his  costume,  and  who,  like  an  Irish 
forty-shilling  freeholder,  carried  hia 
fee  simple  on  hn  back,  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate  by  one  of  the 
constables.  Hto  crime  seems  a  singu- 
lar one,  or  at  least  one  which,  among 
higher  personages,  is  passed  over  wil  n 
extraordinary  impunity;  it  was  that 
of  sleeping  in  the  presence  of  the  pub- 
lic. We  can  conceive  Lord  Glenelg's 
alarm  at  discovering  that  a  crime  of 
this  order  is  visitable  by  public  justice  ; 
nor  are  we  sure  that  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  feels  perfectly  safe,  zn 
it  notoriously  falls  asleep  en  masse  by 
instinct,  whenever  Lord  John  Russell 
grows  pathetic,  whenever  Mr  Spring 
Kice  affects  to  argue,  Mr  Poulelt 
Thompson  to  be  humorous,  or  Mr 
Joseph  Hume  to  talk  independence 
and  English.  We  admit,  however, 
the  strength  of  the  plea  on  each  and 
adl  of  those  occasions,  but  the  old  adage 
of  the  Greek  was  now  verified,  thtt 
laws  are  like  cobwebs,  they  catch  the 
small  flies,  but  the  large  ones  break 
through  them.  The  sleeper  in  this 
instance  had  chosen  a  dunghill  in  a 
stable-yard.  If  he  had  slumbered  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  or  at  the  desk  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  Statesman  and  a  Refor- 
mer.  **  Who  are  you,  my  good 
man?"  said  the  magistrate;  ''what 
is  your  name?"  "  I  am  a  doctor,'* 
was  the  answer,  <*  and  known  over  all 
Europe.     I  am  Doctor  Belberris." 

Mag,  '*  Have  you  no  friends  or 
home,  that  you  should  be  found  sleep- 
ing on  a  dunghill  at  this  time  of  the 
year?" 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question  the 
doctor  answered  like  a  philosopher: 
"  As  to  friends,  I  have  enough  of 
them,  for  I  am  on  good  terms  with 
all  the  world."  To  the  second,  like  a 
physician :  "  As  to  sleeping  on  a 
dunghill,  it  is  the  bed  of  all  others  I 
like  best.  Besides,  it  is  good  for  my 
rheumatism."  He  then  t^ed  like  an 
epicure :  *'  I  always  find  a  nice  soft 
fresh  heap,  and  bniy  my  Kmbs  in  it 
up  to  the  hips,  and  f  experience  more 
ffenial  heat  from  such  a  covering  than 
from  all  your  blankets  and  counter** 
panes,** 
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We  admit  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  of  recognising  the  yalue  of  a 
dunghill  by  public  characters.  We 
have  in  great  abundance  dunghill  pa^ 
triots,  some  dunghill  orators,  and  not 
a  few  dunghill  heroes  in  the  list  of 
modem  renovators.  We  shall  under- 
take to  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
great  Agitator  has  a  grateful  memory 
of  the  dunghill  in  his  heart,  and  a 
showy  panegyric  of  it  in  his  portfolio. 
The  very  mention  of  it  must  remind 
him  of  the  composition  of  his  own 
faculties,  feelings,  and  fortunes.  We 
can  fancy  him  in  one  of  his  fondest 
moods,  thus  addressing  one  of  those 
heaps.  "  Emblem  of  myself,"  he 
might  say,  *'  raked  together  from  the 
kennel,  compound  of  all  that  is  vile 
to  the  eye,  odious  to  the  sense,  and 
polluting  to  the  touch,  I  see  thee  rise 
day  by  day  with  added  offal ;  rejoi- 
cingly I  see  thy  fume  ascend,  poison- 
ing the  air ;  rejoicingly  I  see  thee 
grow  more  rotten,  as  thou  growest 
more  mature ;  more  offensive  to  every 
sense,  as  thou  growest  more  lofly ;  but 
the  time  shall  come,  when  even  thou 
shalt  be  pulled  down,  scattered  In 
dust,  and  mixed  with  the  general  clay. 
The  enemies  of  freedom  will  then  ex- 
ult over  my  downfall,  and  say  that  the 
only  good  to  be  found  for  me,  is  when 
I,  too,  like  thee  shall  be  scattered,  and 
we  shall  both  have  our  revenge.  Thy 
stench  shall  poison  the  land  while  an 
atom  remains  above  ground,  nor  shall 
my  memory  be  forgotten  nor  unaven- 
ged, '  while  rottenness  can  be  propa- 
gated among  mankind.'  *' 

The  Doctor  was  then  asked  "Where 
have  you  practised  as  a  medical  man  ?** 

Doctor,  **  My  walk  has  been  round 
the  globe.  I  have  practised  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  I 
have  served  in  the  army,  1  have  served 
in  the  navy,  and  in  both  I  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives.  My  art  is  pecu- 
liar ;  it  consists  in  the  composition  of 
mv  medicines.  I  am  now  about  to 
take  out  a  patent  for  one  which  will 
cure  the  cholera  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  is  ten  to  one  better 
than  Morrison's  pills :  you  shall  hear 
the  component  parts." 

The  Doctor,  besides  being  a  physi- 
cian, was  evidently  a  philanthropist, 
for  he  disclosed  the  secret  of  bis  me- 
dicine on  the  spot ;  but,  unlike  Lord 
John  Russell,  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
was  neither  for  weak  remedies  nor 
half  measures.  Taking  a  paper  from 
]ii3  walleti  he  read  the  recipe,  wlilch 


we  have  no  doubt  would  be  among  the 
most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  pa- 
latable that  ever  was  offered  by  science ; 
the  foundation  of  the  cure  being  laid 
in  three  bottles  of  the  best  port  wine, 
and  four  of  the  best ,  French  brandy. 
The  Magistrate  here  asked  him  the 
home  question,  "  Have  you  any  pa- 
rish?" 

Doctor,  "  Parish  1  to  be  sure  I 
have ;  all  the  world  is  my  parish,  for 
I  go  where  I  like,  and  I  never  find  a 
door  shut  against  me."  The  Doctor 
evidently  equivocated,  but  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  equivocation  wliitewashed 
the  crime,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
Attorney- Generals  and  others  of  the 
same  profession.  By  making  all  the 
world  hb  parish,  he  evidently  avoided 
coming  within  any  local  act,  and  by 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  he  as  evi- 
dently escaped  haying  the  door  shut 
in  his  face.  Wo  have  heard  of  this 
dexterity  before,  amongst  the  Irish 
felons,  who  saved  their  lives  by  dying 
in  jail ;  and  among  Irish  felons  of  ano- 
ther order,  who  saved  their  honour  by 
forgetting  their  oaths.  However,  the 
Doctor  was  still  active.  "  I  have 
another  receipt,"  said  he,  "here,  which 
I  give  to  the  poor,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  deceived  by  the  druggists, 
I  have  marked  down  tbo  price  of  the 
medicines,  and  the  rogues  dare  not 
charge  more."  The  Magistrate  then 
made  another  home-thrust,  which  was 
parried  with  equal  dexterity.  "  You 
are  not  without  money,  I  suppose  ?" 

Doctor.  "  Money !  I  have  plenty 
of  it,  but  I  never  carry  it  about  me, 
for  fear  of  being  robbed."  He  then 
described  his  ways  and  means,  and 
showed  his  patriotism  by  raising  them 
on  the  enemy.  "  Bless  your  soul,  I 
made  my  fortune  abroad.  I  made 
more  money  out  of  Bonaparte  in 
Egypt,  by  curing  the  jaundice,  than 
all  of  you  could  carry  on  your  backs." 
The  Magistrate  then  ventured  another 
interrogatory,  which  was  retorted 
with  the  sldll  of  a  veteran  practitioner. 
"  Doctor,  would  you  not  like  to  go  to 
a  workhouse  ? " 

Doctor.  "  No,  sir,  I  thank  you  ;  I 
prefer  my  dunghill  bed  and  the  con- 
tents of  my  wallet  to  hard  usage  and 
water-gruel  in  your  pauper  establish- 
ments. I  want  for  nothing,  and  can 
always  procure  a  supply  of  money 
from  my  agent Jn  the  City,  when  my 
stock  of  provisions  runs  low."  Kind- 
ling with  the  theme,  he  now  threw 
bimself  in  an  attitude,  and  spoke  like 
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a  poet.  "  I  would  rather  sleep  with 
my  limbs  buried  in  dung*,  with  no- 
thing but  the  canopy  of  Heaven  over 
me,  than  in  the  sonest  bed  of  down 
with  silk  hangings."  The  Magistrate, 
evidently  not  understanding  poetry, 
here  cut  short  this  son  of  Apollo  by  a 
double  title,  and  gave  the  order  that 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  sleep  in 
the  open  air,  but  must  be  sent  to  the 
workhouse.  The  Doctor,  like  a  man 
who  knew  the  world,  and  the  folly  of 
resisting  a  Bow-Street  magistrate, 
calmly  took  up  his  wallet,  and  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  constable,  protest- 
ing, however,  in  the  injured  name  of 
freedom  and  philosophy,  against  the 
oppression  which  had  compelled  a 
Briton  to  sleep  in  a  bed  instead  of  a 
dunghill,  or  abide  under  the  roof  of  a 
workhouse,  when  he  had  the  skies  for 
bis  roof,  and  all  the  world  for  his  bed- 
chamber. 

Yet  the  concepdon  of  the  ingenious 
Doctor  is  not  altogether  new.  Old 
men  still  record,  with  a  brisk  recollec- 
tion of  the  days  of  their  youth,  the 
performances  of  a  Doctor  Graham, 
with  whom  the  earth-bath  was  a  spe- 
cific for  all  the  casualties  and  calami- 
ties of  our  nature.  The  Doctor 
brought  his  patients  into  an  apart- 
ment, where  each  was  plunged  naked 
and  neck  deep  into  fresh  dug  earth. 
There  they  remained,  the  Doctor  in 
full  Parisian  dress,  with  bag-wig  and 
sword,  moving  from  plant  to  plant  of 
those  curious  exotics,  and  ascertaining 
by  the  pulse  how  far  the  genial  spirit 
of  the  soil  had  infused  itself  into  tneir 
frames.  This  earth-bath  gave  rise  to 
some  odd  incidents.  Among  the  rest, 
a  freakish  gentleman  one  day  straying 
through  the  Doctor*s  spacious  house, 
happened  Co  open  the  door  of  this 
living  greenhouse  ;  struck  with  as- 
tonishment at  the  sight,  he  gazed  for 
a  while,  but  recollecting  that  he  had 
seen  buckets  of  some  fluid,  probably 
not  of  the  most  pellucid  kind,  standing 
in  the  stable,  he  deliberately  dashed 
them  over  the  heads  of  the  patients, 
crying  out,  to  the  astonished  i)ut  ut- 
terly helpless  suflferers,  that  they  look- 
ed horridly  dry,  and  that  nothing  in 
the  ground  could  live  vrithout  being 
watered. 

This  shows  how  far  the  gullibility 
of  our  wisest  of  wise  nations  can  go. 
Graham  was  within  sight  of  a  rapid 
fortune.  He  was  a  showy  fellow, 
dressed  handsomely,  and  had  neither 
principle  nor  character ;  in  short,  be 


had  every  qualification'  for  picking  up 
au  heiress.  He  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing employed  by  all  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour, and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  and  last  wno  promised  an  heir 
to  the  well-known  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  ^. 
fairs  of  men  :  Graham  sufiered  it  to 
turn,  gave  dinners  more  showy  than 
the  Peerage,  and  thus  offended  them 
irreconcilably  ;  forgot  to  give  dinners 
to  the  Sir  John  Fieldings  of  the  day, 
and  thus  offended  them  beyond  all 
hope  of  forgiveness  ;  in  fact,  thought 
too  much  of  himself  and  too  little  of 
others,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  ran  aground.  Where  he  retired 
IS  still  obscure.  A  man  in  miserable 
plight,  calling  himself  Doctor  Graham^ 
made  his  appearance  a  dozen  years 
afterwards  at  the  watering-places  in 
the  north.  Nobody  could  recognise 
him  as  the  showy,  fluent,  and  plausi- 
ble man  of  the  earth-bath  ;  unlike  the 
Doctor  of  the  dunghill,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  go  to  the  workhouse,  and 
there  he  died,  pretending  to  the  last 
that  he  was  the  true  Simon  Pure — a 
pretence  which  nobody  believed.  AU 
who  had  ever  known  Graham  knew 
that  this  could  not  be  the  manner  of 
his  extinction  ;  that  his  genius  could 
not  thus  be^  squeezed  out  of  the  world ; 
and  that,  in  short,  ho  must  turn  up 
some  way  or  other,  in  the  shape  of 
some  dashing  novelty.  The  East,  as 
Napoleon  said,  is  the  place  for  bril- 
liant adventurers,  and  to  this  hour 
there  are  some  who  account  for  the 
extraordinary  rise  of  Mustapha  Bair- 
actar,  the  extraordinary  vizier  of  Sul- 
tan Selim,  by  his  being  only  the  trans- 
formation of  Graham  into  a  Turk,  and 
of  his  chapeaU'bras  into  a  turban. 
There  were  even  rumours,  that,  pre- 
viously to  this  event,  he  had  been  seen 
in  Corsica  ;  that  he  was  a  prodigious 
admirer  of  the  mtgestic  g^ces  of  Le- 
titia  Raniolini,  who,  in  turn,  as  is  na- 
tural among  persons  of  genius,  was  a 
prodigious  admirer  of  the  magnificent 
Quad.  We  have  no  desire  here  to 
deal  with  Corsican  scandal,  but  it  was 
always  our  firm  belief  that  a  little  at- 
torney of  Ajaccio  never  gave  life  to 
the  dashing  charlatanry,  overleaping 
ambition,  and  fiery  spirit  of  Napoleon. 

Mr  0*Connell,  whose  name,  we  sup- 
pose, will  be  before  the  public  until  ne 
IS  hamged,  has  begun  his  winter  cam- 
paign like  the  winter  itself^— bluster- 
ing, misty,  and  murky, — so  to  conti- 
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nue  until  better  days  expel  it>  and  the 
l&nd  is  free  again*  Englishmen  have 
already  learnt  to  treat  mm  very  much 
like  the  winter  ;  they  shut  their  doors 
tipon  him  universally  ;  and  leave  him 
to  howl  in  the  streets.  In  fact,  there 
Is  but  one  House  in  the  kingdom  in 
which  Mr  O'Connell  can  set  his  foot, 
Without  the  chance  of  being  turned 
out  within  the  next  five  minutes  ;  but 
into  that  House,  unluckily,  so  many 
like  himself  have  made  their  way,  that 
there  he  is  perfectly  at  home.  At  the 
approach  of  every  Session  he  sets  his 
grievance  to  a  new  tune ;  one  year  it 
is  tithe,  another  year  the  corporations, 
and  now  the  indignation  of  his  whole 
poltroonery  is  roused  by  the  petitions 
of  the  honest  electors  against  the  re- 
turns of  Ms  accomplices.  He  rages 
and  bellows  especially  against  the  fund 
raised  to  relieve  the  petitioners  from 
ruin.  Nothing  can  be  at  once  more 
Natural  and  more  profligate  on  his 
part,  for  there  are  men  in  whom  na- 
ture and  profligacy  go  together.  He 
trembles,  as  the  dog  detected  in  plun- 
dering trembles  at  the  sight  of  the 
lash,  or  as  the  jail-bird  when  ho  sees 
the  executioner,  noose  in  hand.  As  to 
its  being  originally  the  act  of  the  Con- 
Bervatives,  this  is  like  all  his  other  fic- 
tions ;  the  idea  was  his  own.  It  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  since  he 
begged  a  subscription  throughout  Eng- 
land to  support  him  in  resisting  the 
petition  of  the  meifibers  for  Dublin, — 
a  petition  which  was  proved  to  be  just, 
and  in  which  every  shilling  expended 
by  the  allies  of  Mr  O'Connell  was, 
therefore,  expended  in  the  attempt  to 
support  an  unjustifiable  return ;  and 
no  man  could  know  better,  of  course, 
than  Mr  O'Connell  himself,  of  what 
nature  his  voters  were,  and  therefore 
he  must  have  known  that  the  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling  which  he 
grasped  from  his  Radical  contributors 
was  to  enable  him  not  to  sustain  a 
right,  but  a  wrong.  Even  at  this  mo- 
ment, demands  are  made  by  his  Pa- 
pist and  Radical  associates  for  sub- 
scriptions ;  and,  after  all  this,  he  has 
the  unparalleled  efirontery  to  denounce 
the  English  election  fund.  But  what 
is  the  actual  nature  of  that  fund  ?  It 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  assist  the 
course  of  justice  where  a  wrong  has 
palpably  been  done,  and  to  prevent 
honest  men  being  ruined  in  the  effort 
to  recover  the  rights  of  the  people. 
A  great  number  of  gentlemen  who 
"Vf  oi^d  haYe  been  returned  if  there  had 


been  any  fairness  at  the  hustbgs,  de-» 
mand  justice  at  the  Parliamentary  tri- 
bunal ;  but  the  demand  is  so  expen- 
sive, that  they  cannot  pursue  it 
without  serious  injury  to  their  own 
properties.  In  that  case,  what  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  who  feels  the  im- 
portance of  having  honest  representa- 
tives, and  who  knows  that  in  fact  those 
representatives  are  labouring  not  for 
themselves  but  for  him  ?  It  is  to  assist 
them  in  making  their  way  into  those 
seats,  where  in  justice  and  honour  they 
should  be  placed.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  public  subscription.  To  the 
O'Connell  charge,  that  the  subscrip- 
tion is  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  liti- 
gation, the  answer  is  plain,  and  it  b, 
Uiat  in  no  ipstance  whatever  is  that 
subscription  to  be  applied,  but  where 
good  grounds  for  the  petition  are  dis- 
tinctly shown,  and  where  the  conduct 
of  the  O'Connellites  and  Radicals  has 
been  so  palpably  base  and  violent,  that 
the  success  of  a  petition  is  almost  cer- 
tain. In  such  cases,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  the  petition  is  merely 
a  means  of  doing  that  which  every 
man  is  bound  to  do,  as  far  as  he  can, 
viz.,  assisting  the  course  of  justice ; 
and  as  upon  the  success  of  those  peti- 
tions may  depend  the  extinction  of  a 
violent  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
the  expidsion  of  an  odious  faction  from 
power,  and  the  security  of  the  consti- 
tution, BO  act  of  public  duty  can  be 
wiser,  more  imperions,  or  more  ho- 
nourable. The  time  now  is  short  for 
applying  contributions  to  this  great 
purpose,  but  every  Englishman  should 
feel  that  he  is  called  on  by  principle 
to  join  in  this  patriotic  efibrt,  and  feel, 
too,  that  he  may  measure  his  patriot- 
ism by  his  activity  in  a  crisis  which 
eminently  involves  the  fate  of  his 
country  and  his  religion.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
shows  in  what  spirit  the  baronet,  who 
has  now  joined  sober  and  manly  pub- 
lic spirit  to  his  old  intrepidity,  regards 
this  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land:— 

**  TO  A.  SPOTTISWOODE,  ESQ. 

"  Sir, — It  was  my  intention  to  have 
announced  myself  this  day  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  one  of  your  *  gang,* 
but  I  find  the  motion  that  relates  to  it 
is  deferred  until  the  6th  of  next  month, 
and  I  think  it  very  possible  that  it 
may  be  put  off  altogfether ;  and  tliat, 
although  Mr  O'Connell  has  pledged 
himself  to  prosecute  the  subject,  he 
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ma/  abo  drop  it>  as  I  cannot  hare  the 
tame  eonfidenCd  in  his  Word  that  the 
I^riiicd  of  Denmark  had  in  that  of  the 
ghost,  although  poor  Mr  Raphael  took 
it  for  double  Uie  amount.  I  now, 
therefore,  in  order  to  secure  to  myself 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  '  gang* 
for  seeing  justice  done  both  to  Ireland 
and  England,  by  subscribing  to  a  fund 
intended  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses for  that  purpose,  and  in  drder 
to  make  my  wish  as  public  as  possible, 
take  the  liberty  thus  to  address  you, 
and  to  request  the  editor  of  the  Times 
to  transmit  to  you  my  subscription  of 
L.20. — I  remain,  sir,  &c.  &c. 

«  F.  BoaDETT." 

The  talent  for  tiger-hunting  is  de- 
caying in  India.  The  march  of  mind, 
in  the  shape  of  the  mtisket,  has  been 
fatal  to  this  child  of  nature.  He  de- 
mised the  matchlock,  and  the  result 
of  the  combat  in  general  was  that  it 
carried  off  the  marksman,  and  left  the 
matchlock  to  find  its  way  home.  The 
Indian  arrows  and  spears  were  fit  for 
nothing  but  killing  Indians ;  the  tiger 
scoffed  at  them,  shook  the  arrow  from 
his  hide,  crushed  the  lance  with  his 
paw,  and  finished  the  day's  sport  by 
devouring  eyeiy  remnant  of  the  sports- 
man, except  periiaps  a  turban  or  a  pdr 
of  bangles.  This  was  a  glorious  time  for 
the  kings  of  the  jungle ;  the  tigers  man- 
aged matters  as  they  liked ;  poor  ration- 
ality, with  his  weak  hands  and  two  feet, 
was  no  match  for  the  claw  that  grasped 
like  a  man-trap,  the  limb  that  struck 
down  like  a  thunderbolt,  or  the  mighty 
tusks  that  made  but  a  single  crash, 
and  the  head  of  the  Hindoo  disappear- 
ed. The  forest  monarchs  increased 
and  multiplied,  and  wheflier  the  tiger 
took  his  solitary  way  through  the  sands, 
couched  in  the  jungle,  badied  his  shin- 
ing sides  in  the  river  that  lay  like  a 
sheet  of  gold  under  the  burning  noon, 
or  marched  in  troops  of  hundireds  or 
tiionsands  on  their  moonlight  expedi- 
tions, man  was  tlie  stranger  and  the 
serf,  the  tig^  was  the  possessor  and 
the  sovereign. 

But  things  have  changed ;  theEng- 
lisfa  came  from  beyond  the  seas  with 
capital  guns,  made  to  carry  a  four- 
ounce  ball  to  the  heart  of  lion,  buffalo, 
or  tigfer,  cunning  Plough  to  keep 
themselves  out  of  harm^s  way  on  the 
backs  of  elephants,  rich  enough  to  have 
elephants  to  ride  on,  and  mad  enough  to 
venture  their  lives  in  riding  after  tigers 
where  a  dip  of  the  elephant  inight 


throw  them  head  foremost  into  the 
tiger's  mouth,  and  where  the  prey 
himselfj  if  dead  at  their  feeti  was  not 
worth  the  price  of  the  lead  fired  into 
him.  After  a  great  deal  of  fruitless 
valour  on  the  part  of  the  tigers,  they 
had  the  sense  to  discover  the  fully  of 
fighting  with  Mantons  and  mad  Eng^ 
lishmen,  who  thought  as  little  of  theu^ 
own  lives  as  of  any  other.  The  tigersi 
therefore,  with  one  consent,  withdrew 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  tiioee  un* 
manageable  enemies,  and  though  now 
and  then  a  solitary  champion  traverses 
his  own  ground*  eats  up  the  Hindoo* 
without  mercy,  and  carries  off  some 
inadvertent  Englishman  who  forgets 
that  the  edge  of  a  jungle  is  not  the 
outer  circle  of  the  Regent's  Park/  or 
the  Himalaya  is  not  Hampstead  Hill, 
the  mass  of  the  tiger  race,  like  the 
American  Indian,  have  left  the  seats 
of  their  progenitors  to  the  new  inva* 
der,  and  have  retreated  across  the 
prairies  and  floods  of  the  interior. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  a 
tiger-hunt  is  now  a  matter  of  rare  oo- 
currence.  A  tiger-hunter  takes  on 
himself  the  airs  of  a  hero,  and  the 
whole  adventure  is  touched  with  the 
tinge  of  romance. 

We  have  found  the  following  narra- 
tive in  a  country  newspaper,  (which 
we  give  on  its  authority^  not  knowing 
any  other  source. 

<<  I  had  never  before  seen  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  tiger,  and  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment ;  not  so  my 
little  Moor  boy ;  he  was  the  son  of  a 
famous  Shekaree,  and  I  believe  he  had 
never  seen  a  tiger  any  more  than  my- 
self;  he  had  often  heard  his  father 
talk  of  hb  exploits  among  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest ;  he  luiew  me  to 
be  a  Griffin,  and  his  little  heart  swell- 
ed with  the  proud  consciousness  of  su- 
perior knowledge  in  woodcraft.  'Sup- 
pose mabster  please,'  said  he,  drawing 
nimself  up  and  assuming  an  air  of 
much  importance,  '  I  show  Sahib  how 
to  kill  that  tiger  ;  I  know  very  well 
burrah  Shikar  bunness.*  In  my  sim- 
plicity I  looked  upon  the  daring  little 
imp  who  talked  thus  confidently  of 
killing  a  panther,  with  a  degree  of  re- 
spect dmost  amounting  to  awe,  and 
without  hesitation  put  myself  nnder  his 

riidance.  According  to  his  directions 
extracted  the  shot  from  my  g^m,  and 
loaded  it  with  some  bullets  which  I 
happened  to  have  in  my  pocket.  *  Now 
ttien,'  exclaimed  my  young  Shikaree 
as  he  plae^  me  behind  the  lihelter  of 
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a  large  stone  directly  ia  the  front  of 
the  cave  ;  *  now  then,  I  show  Sahib 
how  to  make  tiger  come.  Sahib  make 
a  tiger  cat  plenty  balls ;  that  proper 
Shikar  business.*  So  saying,  he 
marched  directly  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  and  began  to  pelt  the  tiger 
with  stones,  abusing  him  at  the  same 
time  in  choice  Hindostanee  slang. 
Sure  enough,  this  did  make  tiger  come 

^  with  a  vengeance.  The  enraged  brute, 
utteriug  a  shrill  roar,  darted  from  the 
cave,  seized  the  boy  by  the  back  of 
the  neck,  threw  him  over  his  shoulders, 
and  dashed  down  the  hill  like  a  thun* 
derbolt.  My  blood  curdled  at  the 
sight,  but  I  instinctively  fired,  and  I 
suppose  hit  the  beast,  for  he  instantly 
dropped  the  boy,  who  rolled  into  a 
dark  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  lUll. 
The  panther  having  disappeared  in  a 
neighbouring  jungle,  I  descended  into 
the  ravine,  to  look  after  poor  little 
^  Kheder.'  There  he  lav  weltering 
in  blood,  dreadfully  mangled,  and  evi- 
dently in  a  dying  state,  but  still  quite 
sensible.  The  gallant  little  fellow 
never  uttered  a  complaint,  but  fixing 
his  large  black  eyes  steadily  on  my 
countenance,  as  if  ho  could  there  read 
his  fate,  asked  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice 
for  some  water.  I  was  stooping 
down  to '  collect  some  in  my  hat, 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  surly 
growl,  and  the  noise  of  some  am- 
mal  snuflSng  amongst  the  brushwood, 
which  closed  over  my  head  and  al- 
most excluded  the  light  of  day  ;  it 
was  the  panther,  who  had  returned. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  and  leave 
the  boy  to  his  fate.  But  poor  *  Khe- 
der,' seeing  my  intention,  fixed  his 
glassy  eyes  upon  me  with  an  imploring 
look  which  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and 
made  me  blush  for  very  shame.  Kneel- 
ing by  his  side,  I  raised  his  head,  wiped 
the  bloody  froth  from  his  parched  lips, 
and  poured  a  few  drops  of  water  down 
his  throat.  This  appeared  to  revive 
him.  *  You  have  not  killed  the  tiger. 
Sahib,'  speaking  in  Hindostanee ;  *  lam 
sorry  for  that ;  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  sent  his  skin  to  my  father.  But 
you  will  tell  him.  Sahib,  that  I  died 
like  a  Shikaree.  I  was  not  afraid  of 
the  tiger ;  I  never  cried  out  when  I 
felt  his  teeth  crunching  through  my 
bones  I  No  I  I  struqjc  my  knife  in 
him  twice.  See  I  that  is  tiger's  blood  V 
and  his  glaring  eyes  flashed  wildly  for 
a  moment  as  he  held  up  a  bloody  knife, 
which  he  clutched  firmly  in  his  right 

.  band.    ♦  Father  will  be  proud  to  hear 


this.  But  my  mother  will  cry  very 
much,  and  her  heart  will  turn  to  water 
when  she  hears  that  I  am  dead.'  And 
here,  for  the  first  time,  the  hot  tears 
began  to  trickle  down  his  cheeks.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  remained  motionless, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  and  big  drops 
stealing  slowly  and  silently  through 
the  long  silken  eyelashes.  But  sud- 
denly starting  up,  with  hb  eyes  burst- 
ing from  their  sockets,  and  gasping 
painfully  for  breath,  he  screamed  as  if 
in  a  fit  of  delirium.  '  The  tig^er  has 
seized  me  again !  save  me,  SaJiib,  save 
me  r  cried  he  in  a  hoarse  voice ;  *  I 
feel  his  teeth  in  my  throat !  my  breath 
is  stopped  I  ah !  ah  P  ho  gasped  like  a 
person  drowning — his  eyes  turned  in 
his  head  till  nothing  but  the  white  was 
visible^ — ^his  jaws  became  firmly  locked 
— a  cold  shudder  ran  through  his  limbs, 
and  the  gallant  little  '  Kheder'  fell 
back  in  my  arms  a  stifiened  corpse. 
I  was  young  then,  and  unused  to  death, 
and  that  scene  has  made  an  impression 
on  my  mind  which  will  never  be  obli- 
terated. All  this  time  the  panther 
continued  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  my  head,  growling  fearfully,  ever 
and  anon  poking  his  snout  into  tlie 
bushes,  and  snufiing  at  me  as  if  deba- 
ting with  himself,  whether  or  not  he 
should  jump  down." 

A  still  more  energetic  display  of 
animal  vivacity  has  reached  us  from  a 
travelling  friend.  As  the  event  oc- 
curred about  a  thousand  miles  off,  we 
cannot  describe  it  on  our  own  autho- 
rity. But  as  we  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  our  friend,  who  is  so  much 
the  reverse  of  Spring  Rice  that  he 
abhors  all  luxuriating  in  the  regions  of 
fancy,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  deco- 
rating a  fact  as  of  bringing  in  the  Bud- 
get, we  offer  it  to  managers  at  this 
gloomy  and  pantomimical  season  as  a 
capital  resource  for  the  general  dulness 
of  the  frostbitten  stage. 

A  frightful  scene  occurred  on  the 
6th  inst.  at  the  theatre  of  Czerney,  in 
Bohemia,  during  the  performance  of  a 
melo-drama,  called  the  Bear  of  the 
Mountains,  the  principal  performer  in 
which  was  a  bruin  of  such  wonderful 
docility  and  dramatic  talent,  that  for  a 
long  succession  of  nights  he  attracted 
overflowing  audiences.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  something  had  put  this 
star  out  of  humour,  and  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  wanting  in  those  brilliant 
displays  of  the  histrionic  art  which  had 
previously  overiybelmed  him  with  ap- 
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plause.     In  the  third  act,  instead  of 
coming  down  the  mountain  by  a  wind- 
ing path,  with  <<  the  slow  and  solemn 
step"   prescribed  by  the  prompter's 
book,  he  alighted  on  the  stage  at  one 
bound,  like  the  descent  of  an  sBrolite. 
On  his  return  behind  the  scenes  he 
deceived  reproofs,  which,  instead  of 
improving,  made  bis  temper  still  more 
sullen ;  and  it  was  with  difBculty  he 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  go  through 
his  part.     In  the  last  scene  he  was  in- 
duced to  comn^ence  a  waltz  with  a 
young  and  beautiful  peasant  girl,  and 
seemed  to  take  so  much  enjoyment  in 
the  dance,  that  the  whole  audience 
gradually  rose  from  their  seats,  and 
standing  on  the  benches,  drowned  the 
sounds  of  a  powerful  orchestra  with 
their  acclamations  of  wonder  and  de- 
light.     In  a  moment,  however,  the 
joyou?  spectacle  was  changed  into  a 
scene  of  terror.      A  piercing  shriek 
was  heard  through  all  the  tumult,  and 
the  lovely  dancer  was  seen  whirled 
round  with  the  rapidity  of  a  catherine- 
wheel,  and  discharged  from  her  part- 
ner's arms  head  foremost  into  the  pit, 
where,  however,  she  was  caught  by 
the  audience  without  damage.     The 
next  moment  the  stage  lover  of  the 
peasant  girl,  who  had  been  coquetting 
m  a  dance  in  the  distance  with  a  group 
of  the  ballet,  advanced  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  part  to  waltz  with  the  bear. 
The  former  catastrophe  had  been  so 
rapid,  that,  though  hb  danger  was 
fully  perceived  by  the  audience,  whose 
cries  were  loud  to  deter  him,  it  was 
evidently  unperceived  by  the  unlucky 
lover.     The  bear  was  instantly  on  the 
qui  Vive,  measured  him  from  top  to 
toe,  and  flinging  his  legs  round  him 
began  to  waltz  with  such  extraordinary 
boundings  that  the  astonished  lover 
was  whirled  off  his  feet,  and  in  another 
moment  was  seen  hurried  to  the  top  of 
a  stage  precipice,  and  tossed  into  the 
surges  below.  The  astonishment  now, 
however,  was  turned  into  consterna- 
tion ;  the  bear  was  seen  dancing  for- 
ward, evidently  pleased  with  his  own 
exploits,  and  with  his  muzzle  broken, 
the  mask  hanging  loose  round    his 
neck,  and  roaring  fiercely.  The  whole 
audience  now  started  on  their  feet, 
rolled  over  each  other,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  choked  up  the  doors 
of  pit»  box,  and  gallerv.     The  town 
pohce  were  now  called  in,  formed  a 
circle,  and  charged  the  bear  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Firing  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tlon,  as  the  bullets  which  missed  the 


bear  must  take  effect  upon  the  au- 
dience ;    but  the   hero,  though  left 
alone,  exhibited  at  once  the  adroitness 
of  his  education,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
his  nature.     A  part  of  his  trsdning 
had  been  the  platoon  exercbe,  and 
suddenly  knocking  down  a  corporal  of 
the  guard  with  one  paw,  and  seizing 
his  musket  with  the  other,  he  threw 
his  cross-belts  over  his  back,  and  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  prime  and  load. 
The  terror  of  the  audience  was  now 
extreme,  and  shrieks  were  heard  from 
every  side  as  he  pointed  the  muzzle 
towards  the  crowded  pit.    The  guard, 
which  had  regarded  it  as  a  remarkable 
effort  of  city  valour  to  have  approach- 
ed him  at  all,  now  widened  their  circle 
in  all  directions  to  a  respectful  distance 
from  an  antagonist  armed  alike  with 
the  ferocity  of  savage  nature  and  the 
weapons  of  civiUsation.   But  the  bear, 
already  long  accustomed  to  military 
manoeuvres,  and  who  had  exhibited 
lately  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  panto- 
mime of  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  pal- 
pably took  the  fugitives  for  Swedbh 
captives,  and  picked  out  each  of  them 
from  his  hiding-place  by  a  tender  touch 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     In  all 
their  fright  the  audience  roared  with 
laughter :  it  was  evident  that  his  pan- 
tomimical  recollections  were  still  strong 
upon  him,  for  he  compelled  every  man 
of  his  captives  to  kneel  down  upon  the 
stage,  strip  off  his  accoutrements,  and 
beg  for  his  life.     A  flourish  of  trum- 
pets and  drums  should  have  followed 
this  unequivocal  victory,  but  the  or- 
chestra, half  tcrxified  out  of  their  lives 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  conquer- 
or, had  forgot  this^art  of  their  duty. 
The  bear  now  advanced  to  the  front 
of  the  stage,  growled  fiercely  at  the 
kettle- drummer,  and  finding  that  his 
signal  was  not    obeyed,    made    one 
mighty  bound  at  the  drum  itself,  and 
rolled  into  the  orchestra.      All  the 
performers  now  ran  for  their  lives, 
desks    were    tumbled    down,    fiddles 
crushed,  double-basses  shattered  into 
fragments,  and  the  sons  of  Apollo, 
hidmg  themselves  under  their  benches^ 
scrambling  over  the  rails,  or  making 
battle  with  the*  fragments  of  their 
trumpets  and  trombones,  roared  for 
help.    The  audience,  who  saw  that  he 
had  come  so  much  the  nearer  by  the 
route  of  the  orchestra,  now  tried  to 
make  their  escape  in  all  directions. 
Shrieks  and  screams,  roars  and  oaths^ 
filled  all  parts  of  the  theatre ;  but  whe- 
ther the  bear  thought  that  the  opera* 
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lion  was  too  tardy,  or  recollected  some 
of  hU  old  scenes  of  towns  taken  by 
fctorm»  he  had  no  sooner  prostrated 
the  fiddlers  than  he  sprang  gallantly 
into  the  pit.  Here  all  was  confusion 
worse  confounded,  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight  equalled  the  terror  of  die  mo- 
ment, and  each  was  electric ;  the  bear 
stamping,  bounding,  and  roaring  with 
all  the  air  of  a  conqueror ;  and  it  was 
not  until  tho  theatre  was  completely 
cleared,  and  his  roar  had  entirely  sub- 
sided, that  the  city  guard,  gathered 
from  the  stage,  made  a  lodgment  in 
the  lobby.  The  commander-in-chief 
made  his  approaches  with  the  caution 
of  science,  and  nothmg  could  be  more 
deliberate  than  the  courage  with  which 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  stage-box. 
There  he  discovered  that  the  bear  had 
fallen  asleep  in  the  lap  of  victory,  and 
in  fact  was  snoring  at  full  length  on 
one. of  the  crimson  benches  in  the  pit. 
The  captain  of  the  guard,  distingmsh- 
ed  in  the  city  of  Czemey  for  his  va- 
lour, at  this  crisis  of  affairs  boldly 
ventured  forward,  and  ordered  his 
platoon  to  fire  a  volley  at  the  sleeping 
monster ;  but  before  this  could  be  e£ 
fected  the  keepers  of  the  menagerie 
from  which  the  performer  had  been 
borrowed,  came  in  with  ropes  and  nets, 
and  representing  to  the  gallant  officer 
that  it  was  better  to  let  them  take  him 
asleep  than  run  the  risk  of  his  being 
awoke  by  the  firing,  a  risk  which 
might  involve  the  character  of  the 
brave  men  under  his  command,  the 
keepers  were  suffered  to  supersede  the 
guard ;  the  bear,  probably  satbfied  with 
having  accomplished  all  that  he  in- 
tended to  do,  in  establishing  himself 
as  the  first  performer  in  his  line,  quiet- 
'  ly  followed  his  keepers ;  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city,  on  the  plea  that, 
though  bears  might  make  dangerous 
actors,  Bohemian  actors  would  make 
very  good  bears,  published  a  procla- 
madon  against  Bruin*s  appearance  in 
future. 

The  honour  of  newspaper  editors  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  public  welfare. 
The  following  dialogue  is  an  unan- 
swerable instance  of  its  tenacity.  A 
distinguished  editor  was  in  his  study. 
A  long,  thin,  ghastly- visaged  gentle- 
man was  announced.  With  an  asth- 
matic voice,  but  in  a  tone  of  studied 
civility,  for  otherwise  the  editor  would 
have  assuredly  transfixed  him  with  a 
fiery  paragraph  next  morning,  the 
stranger  said^^'^  Sir,  your  journal  of 


yesterday  contained  fals^  informa* 
tion.'*  <*  Impossible,  sirl  but  tell  mei 
what  do  you  allude  to  ?"  '*  You  sdd 
that  Mr  M.  had  been  tried."  "  True." 
"Condemnedl"  "Very  true."  "Hungl" 
«  Most  true."  "  Now,  sir,  I  am  the 
gentleman  himself."  "Impossible!"  "I 
assure  you  it  is  a  fact }  and  now  I 
hope  that  you  will  contradict  what 
you  have  alleged."  "  By  no  means» 
sir."  "  Howl  what  do  you  mean? 
you  are  deranged  I "  **  I  may  be  so, 
sir,  but  I  will  not  do  it."  "  I  will  com- 
plain to  a  magistrate."  "  As  you 
please;  but  I  never  retract.  The 
most  that  I  can  do  for  you,  is  to  an- 
nounce that  the  rope  broke,  and  that 
you  are  now  in  perfect  health.  I  have 
my  principles,  sir ;  I  never  deceive. " 

The  faree  of  Raising  the  Wind  has 
notoriously  some  capital  hits,  but  we 
recommend  the  following  piece  of  dex- 
terity to  Jeremy  Diddler,  as  equally 
clever  and  new.  An  eminent  physi- 
cian requested  an  equally  eminent  sur- 
geon to  accompany  him  to  see  a  man 
of  rank,  known,  however,  to  be  under 
difficulties.  The  patient  was  exceed- 
ingly polite  to  both,  and  the  visit  end- 
ed. Soon  after  this  the  same  physician 
called  again  on  the  surgeon,  request- 
ing that  he  would  accompany  him  to 
see  another  patient.  On  their  way, 
the  surgeon  observed,  "  I  hope  this 
patient  will  behave  more  liberally  than 
the  last."  "  Why,"  said  the  M.D., 
"  did  he  not  give  you  a  fee  ?"  '*  Not 
a  shilling,"  was  the  reply.  "  The 
scoundrel ! "  said  the  astonisned  M.  D., 
**  why,  he  actually  borrowed  two  gui- 
neas of  me  to  givo  to  you." 

A  case,  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  may  be  includ^,  according 
to  circumstances,  bnt  of  which,  at  all 
events,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
public  should  be  fully  aware,  tran- 
spifed  before  one  of  the  London  ma- 
gistrates a  few  days  ago.  All  the 
world  know,  that  coining  the  circula- 
tion of  the  realm  was  once  a  hazard- 
ous offence,  and  though,  in  our  re- 
forming days,  the  philanthropists  of 
Common-halls  and  tavern  dinners  re- 
gard the  criminal  as  the  injured  per- 
son, and  the  sufferer  as  the  culprit, 
still  the  discoveiy  that  a  handful  of 
halfpenny  heads  of  the  Queen,  washed 
over  with  Dutch  gold,  has  been  tho 
substitute  for  a  handful  of  solid  so- 
vereigns, has  at  least  the  look  of  per- 
verted ingenuity. 
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Bjr  tlie  case  in  question,  it  appears 
lliat  an  immense  number  of  imitations 
of  the   Queen's  coin  have  been  put 
into  circulation.     The  die,  unhappily, 
and,  of  course,  by  the  merest  possi- 
«  ble  accident,  15  so  like  the  true,  as  easily 
to  deceive  the  common  eye,  and  hap- 
pily so  far  unlike,  as  to  prevent  the 
ofiicers  of  the  Mint  from  prououncing' 
them  direct  forgeries,  and  thenceforth 
throwing  the  ingenious  artists  into  the 
clutches  of  the  law.     The  number  of 
those   coins  sent  loose    through    the 
country   amounts,    by   the    statement 
given  on  the  authority  of  their  fabri- 
cator, to  200,000  t/ross  / — a  quantity 
totally  beyond    any  conception    that 
*e  could  have  formed  of  the  activity 
of  the  trade    in   queen's   heads    and 
arms  ;  and  which,  probably,  if  packed 
up  in  bales,  would  load  every  broad- 
wheeled  waggon  in  England  at  this 
hour.      The  matter  transpired  from 
the  simple  circumstance  of  a  young 
knaTe*s  substituting  one  of  those  coun- 
ters for  a  sovereign  with  which  he  was 
lent  to  get  change.   The  young  prac- 
titioner handed  over  his  substitute  to 
the  servant  of  the  house,  who  speedily 
brought  back  the  intelligence  that  it 
was   a  counterfeit.      The  sovereign 
was  then  found  on  the  boy,  and  the 
trick  was  evident. 

As  this  might  happen  in  ten  thou- 
sand cases  as  well  as  in  one,  the  soli- 
citor  to  the  Mint  was  sent  for ;  who 
stated  the  nature  of  the  affair. 

The  solicitor  said  the  resemblance 
between  these  medals  and  the  coin  of 
the  realm  was  not  so  strong  as  to  war- 
rant a  prosecution  by  the  Mint,  al- 
though the  size  andisolour  of  the  piece, 
the  edging,  the  copy  of  the  head,  and 
the  size  of  the  inscription  round  it, 
would  deceive  a  hasty  observer,  or 
poor  persons  not  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive gold.  Accounts  were  received 
from  ail  the  great  towns  in  the  king- 
dom of  these  medals  being  sold,  and 
sometimes  uttered  as  sovereigns.  A 
man  was  committed  from  Seven  Oaks 
to  Maidstone  for  trial,  for  uttering  one 
of  these  counterfeits,  and  a  package 
of  500  was  seized  by  the  police  at 
Manchester.  It  was  well  ascertained 
that  these  dangerous  pieces  came  from 
the  shop  of  Mr  Emmett  in  Holborn. 
The  biUs  of  parcels  had  been  found 
on  the  street  venders  of  them. 

The  magistrate  regretted  that  any, 
tradesman  should  seek  for  profits  in 
such  a  dangerous  course,  but  the  law 
did  not  warrant  him  in  interfering. 


Having  admonished  the  prisoner,  h« 
was  given  up  to  his  friends. 

Some  time  afterwards  Mr  Emmett 
arrived,  and  upon  learning  why  he  had 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  against 
the  boy,  said  that  he  did  not  conceive 
the  dealing  in  such  medals  affected  bis 
credit.  Such  had  been  made  at  all 
times  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  the 
reverse  was  so  dissimilar  to  the  coin  of 
the  realm,  that  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take. Many  poor  men  made  a  living 
by  selling  them  in  the  streets  at  a 
penny  each,  and  now  that  he  had  sold 
200,000  gross  of  them,  they  must  be 
so  familiar  to  the  public,  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  their  being  mistaken 
for  sovereigns!  The  Mint  solicitor 
had  called  at  his  house  several  times, 
and  had  not  disputed  their  legality. 
Some  had  the  head  of  the  King  of  Ha- 
nover, others  the  heads  of  OXonnell, 
and  Wellington,  &c. 

The  alderman,  after  examining  some 
specimens  produced  by  Mr  Emmett, 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  they 
were  not  so  harmless  as  Mr  Emmett 
supposed,  but  said  that  the  making  of , 
them  appeared  legal;  and  probably 
if  he  die!  not  make  them,  some  other 
person  woiUd. 

Mr  Emmett  said  they  were  used  as 
whist  counters. 

It  was  observed  that  they  would  be 
as  useful  for  counters  or  medals  if  they 
were  made  of  a  (lifftr'ent  size,  either 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  gold  coin. 
Mr  Emmett  then  retired. 

We  much  wish  that  this  clever  per- 
son woidd  also  retire  from  business  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt, 
from  the  solicitor's  statement,  that 
some  of  his  performances,  mnocent  as 
they  are,  have  been  perverted  to  pur- 
poses directly  the  reverse  of  innocent. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  vast  num- 
bers of  them  have  been  passed  at  fairs 
and  markets,  and  if  they  do  not  con- 
tinue long  in  circulation,  the  fault  is 
in  the  thinness  of  the  gold  washing. 
It  b  with  us  a  standing  maxim,  from 
considerable  evidence  on  the  subject, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  at  fair 
and  market  are  nine  parts  tipsy  long 
before  nine  in  the  evening.  It  is 
equally  our  belief,  that  a  drunken 
farmer  is  a  remarkably  gidlible  animal ; 
and  we  conclude  our  opinion  on  the 
facts,  by  admitting  that  a  knave,  with 
a  handful  of  Mr  Eramelt's  most  loyal 
medals  of  King  or  Queen,  might  at 
such  a  time,  and  especially  after  some 
hard  drinking  together,  have  a  re» 
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tnarkably  tempting  opportunity  of 
slipping  a  few  of  this  loyal  circulation 
into  any  sum  which  he  might  happen 
to  owe  the  farmer.  That  the  several 
millions  which  have  been  sold  from 
the  manufactory  have  not  been  pur- 
chased for  the  mere  love  of  monarchy, 
or  the  mere  love  of  the  arts,  we  en- 
tirely believe,  and  we  should  suppose 
our  opinion  to  be  that  of  most  persons 
who  have  heard  of  the  case,  not  ex- 
cluding even  those  purchasers  who 
have  laid  them  in  by  the  500.  If 
they  have  not  overrun  the  whole  ster- 
ling circulation,  the  reason  is  proba- 
bly to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  half- 
an-hour*s  travel  in  the  pocket  of  th5 
farmer  puts  an  end  to  their  affectation 
of  being  gold,  and  the  display  of  brass 
becomes  too  strong  for  the  strongest 
credulity.  The  counter  is  then  flung 
away,  probably  with  no  very  kindly 
feeling  to  tho  ingenious  gentleman  by 
whom  it  was  originally  insinuated  into 
Hodge*s  hand ;  but  it  at  least  can  do 
no  further  mischief.  In 'the  mean- 
time tho  trader  proceeds ;  keeps  his 
.  coin  wrapped  delicately  up  in  silver- 
paper  while  he  has  them,  replenishes 
them  from  the  original  produce  when 
his  stock  is  out,  and  so  sustains  the 
activity  and  ingenuity  of  the  art  with 
unconscious  patronage.  But  dismiss- 
ing Mr^mmett  from  our  recollection, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
purity  itself,  it  would  be  possible  to 
conceive  a  regular  coiner  availing 
himself  of  the  simplicity  of  his  inven- 
tion to  a  very  handsome  extent.  He 
has  only  to  make  a  die  resembling  the 
royal  coin,  just  so  far  as  to  deceive  a 
careless  eye,  yet  wanting  some  point 
which  would  strike  no  eye  but  that  of 
a  solicitor  of  the  Mint.  It  is  clear 
that  mischief  on  a  very  lucrative  scale 
might  be  done,  and  the  Mint  officers 
still  be  set  at  defiance.  The  true  re- 
medy in  the  case  in  general  must  be, 
that  no  coin  or  model  fabricated  bv  a 
private  artist  shall  bo  struck  having 
the  royal  head  and  the  national  arms 
on  it  at  the  same  time.  If  there  is  a 
head  on  one  side,  there  should  be  an 
inscription  on  the  other ;  or  if  the 
arms  on  one  side,  an  inscription  on 
the  other.  This  would  distingmsh 
the  counterfeit  to  all  but  the  mad  or 
the  blind.  This  would  merely  require 
some  order  in  a  committee  ;  but  this 
would  be  absolutely  necessary.  We 
can  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  coin- 
ing establishment  is  busy  already  in 
multiplying    Her    M^'csty's   image, 


with  the  intention  of  carrying  on  a 
game  much  deeper  than  whist  or  Pope 
Joan.  

If  Solomon  said,  "  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,'*  we  shall  wager 
our  bowels  that  he  never  thought  of  a  ' 
newspaper  in  the  Sandwich  Isles. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  which  we 
have  now  to  announce.  In  Owhy- 
hee,  a  newspaper,  has  been  actually 
printed,  published,  and  circulated  over 
the  hemisphere  directly  under  our 
feet.  The  Pacific  lifts  up  his  placid 
countenance  in  wonder,  as  he  sees  the 
sheets  flying  across  his  broad  bosom. 
And  all  this  has  been  transacted  with 
diplomatic  formality  ;  the  rights  of 
tho  sovereign  have  been  held  in  due 
honour ;  while  the  minds  of  his  cof- 
fee-coloured and  flat-nosed  population 
have  been  illumined.  Leave  having 
been  asked  of  his  Majesty,  Kauik- 
eaouoli,  which  being  interpreted  is. 
First  Cousin  to  the  Volcano,  and  Son 
of  the  Dog-star,  his  Majestv  gave  an 
audience  to  the  Ambassadors  from 
the  Republic  of  Letters.  They  were 
most  graciously  received. 

The  son  of  the  Dog-star  asked  what 
object  they  had  in  view.  They  an- 
swered "  that  of  enlightening  his  peo- 
ple." His  Majesty  replied,  *'  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  satisfactory,  pro^ 
vided  the  illumination  were  cheap ; 
that  the  cocoa-trees  in  the  whole  king- 
dom having  been  cut  down  too  much 
of  late,  cocoa-nut  oil  had  become 
dear ;  that  the  Americans  had  begun 
to  be  great  rogues,  and  woidd  bring 
no  whale  oil  at  a  reasonable  rate ;  and 
as  the  island  had  thus  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  being  left  in  the  dark,  if 
the  newspapers  could  either  prevent 
the  darkness,  or  make  the  Americans 
a  little  less  roguish,  his  Majesty 
thought  that  they  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged. The  King  then  asked  them 
what  next  could  the  newspapers  do  ? 
**  They  can  teach  your  Majesty's 
people  a  sense  of  their  rights,"  was  the 
answer.  On  this  the  Royal  remark 
was,  "  that  if  they  could  give  them  a 
little  more  sense  of  any  kind,  it  would 
be  useful ;  for  one  half  of  his  people 
being  bewildered  with  rum,  and  the 
other  with  peach-brandy,  they  had 
become  rather  foolish,  and  were  the 
more  difficult  to  govern.'*  The  third 
important  query,  "  what  was  to  be 
got ; "  was  replied  to  by  saying,  **  that 
the  newspaper  would  give  the  people 
of  the  Sandwich  Isles  more  liberty,  a 
representative  government,  and  a  ca» 
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binet  of  liberal  opinions.*'  His  Ma- 
jesty expressed  himself  highly  grati- 
fied at  this  intelligence.  He  said, 
"  that  for  several  years  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  liberty  from 
the  Englbh  Government  to  take 
what  he  liked  out  of  their  ships  with- 
out the  trouble  of  paying  for  it;  and 
that  he  chiefly  wished  for  liberty  to 
have  as  many  muskets  and  barrels  of 
powder  from  their  captains  as  would 
enable  him  to  invade  Halaheena, 
which,  though  within  a  month's  sail  of 
his  kingdom,  had  persisted  in  refusing 
his  demands  of  money ;  that  he  greatly 
desired  to  extend  lus  government  to 
its  people,  for  which  purpose,  as  they 
were  remarkably  obstinate,  he  intena- 
ed  to  massacre  all  the  grown-up  men, 
take  the  women  into  his  household, 
and  sell  the  children  for  slaves:  As 
to  liberal  opinions,  he  believed  that 
they  were  very  good  things,  if  they 
meant  high  prices  for  his  pork  and 
cabbages  sold  to  the  English  and 
Americans,  and  low  prices  for  every 
thing  they  wanted  to  sell."  The 
negotiators  assured  his  Majesty  that 
his  ideas  were  perfectly  royal;  that 
though  they  mignt  enlighten  his  peo- 
ple, there  was  as  little  room  as  neces- 
sity for  enlightening  so  clear-headed 
a  potentate  ;  and  that  they  therefore 
thankfully  received  his  most  gracious 
permission.  They  were  then  furnished 
with  the  following  letter  of  privilege. 
The  first  despatch  of  an  Antipodean 
monarch  is  worthy  of  a  record,  at 
least  as  much  as  any  of  the  volumin- 
ous folio  follies,  whose  black-letter  costs 
the  country  a  thousand  pounds  a  vo- 
lume, to  be  sold  to  the  chandlers  and 
cheesemongers  at  fourpence  the  pound 
avoirdupois — this  even  the  flashy  anti- 
quarianism  of  the  Roxbiu-ghians  will 
acknowledge.  The  royal  document 
follows  :— 

"  TO  STEPHEN  MACKINTOSH. 

"  Hololulee  Oakee. 
"  I  assent  to  the  letter  which  you 
have  sent  me.  It  aflbrds  me  pleasure 
to  see  the  works  of  other  lands,  and 
things  that  are  new.  If  I  was  there  I 
should  be  glad  to  see.  I  have  said  to 
Kinan  make  printing-presses.  My 
thought  is  ended.  Love  to  you  and 
Reynolds. 

"  By  King  Kauikeaouoli/* 

As  South  Sea  turtle  are  a  regular 
trade  with  the  Umted  States,  we  think 
^hat  the  Owhyhee  monarch  should 


take  indignant  notice  of  the  following 
Yankee  cruelty  to  the  feelings  of  his 
amphibious  subjects.  English  tavern- 
keepers  simply  g^ve  notice  by  public 
advertisement  of  their  intention  to 
**  dress  a  fine  lively  turtle**  on  such  a 
day  ;  but  the  Yankee  more  atrocious- 
ly writes  in  chalk  upon  the  devoted 
animal's  back,  "  Soup  to-morrow," 
and  places  him  on  parade  before  his 
hotel — thus  basely  making  him  a  par- 
ty to  hb  own  murder,  and  deluding 
him,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  na« 
tions,  to  advertise  hb  own  execution. 
Wo  presume  Yankee  insolence  would 
call  thb  "  one  of  the  provbions  of  the 
Chalking  Act." 

Without  afiecting  any  peculiar  spi- 
rit of  formalizing  on  tne  subject,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  violation 
of  Sunday  is  an  offence  to  every 
principle  which,  as  a  nation,  we  ought 
to  honour.  We  are  by  no  means  of 
the  sect  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  nor 
inclined  to  think  that  the  due  obser- 
vance of  that  sacred  day  would  be  at 
all  promoted  by  fringing  the  streets 
with  police-officers,  seizing  all  young 
women  convicted  of  cherry-coloured 
ribbons,  and  sending  to  the  black- 
hole  every  artisan  suspected  of  having 
shaved  between  the  hours  of  twelve  xit 
night  and  noon ;  nor,  we  even  venture 
to  say,  by  the  fact  of  compelling  every 
passenger  on  foot,  horseback,  or  by 
stage,  short  or  long,  to  come  before 
a  magbtrate,  and  make  oath  as  to 
whether  his  purpose  in  going  forth 
was  to  preach  or  be  preached  to ;  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  high-road 
once  in  seven  days,  or  dine  with  the 
bead  of  the  firm  at  his  villa,  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  smoke ;  to  eat  soli- 
tary eel  pie,  or  meditate  the  exordium 
of  an  epic  poem  on  the  new  reign. 

Yet.we  think  that  at  least  a  degree 
of  public  decency  b  compatible  with 
all  fair  indulgence,  and  that  the  smel- 
lers of  flowers,  and  the  buyers  of  ap- 
ples and  gingerbread,  are  not  mortal 
offenders.  There  is  no  direct  neces- 
sity for  public  displays  of  feasting* 
For  instance,  Cabinet  dinners  might 
apparently  as  well  be  given  on  any 
other  day.  The  great  dinners  of  the 
nobility,  we  will  acknowledge,  are 
seldom  g^ven  on  that  day,  for  the  no- 
bility, as  a  body,  are  unquestionably 
among  the  most  decorous,  and  even 
the  most  religious,  of  the  country. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  those 
are  marked  by  the  public^  and  shun- 
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ned  by  the  nobility.  Sunday  evening^ 
parties,  large  conversaziones,  and  all 
assemblages  merely  to  get  rid  of  the 
evening,  fashionable  as  they  might  be 
half-a-dozen  years  ago,  have  quietly 
gone  to  the  **  tomb  of  the  Capulets.** 
A  better  feeling  has  gradually  pre- 
vailed, and  the  fashion,  first  pronoun* 
ced  irreverent,  was  next  pronounced 
vulgar,  and  has  finally  almost  wholly 
died  away.  In  all  this,  there  can  be 
no  reprobation  of  the  old,  natural,  and 
kindly  custom  of  the  family  dinner  on 
Sundays,  or  the  hospitable  entertain- 
ment of  the  few  friends  who,  in  true 
and  long  regard,  have  made  almost  a 
part  of  the  family.  But  entertain- 
ments on  a  larger  scale  are  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  command,  that 
no  unnecessary  work  should  be  done 
on  that  high  day.  The  mere  prepa- 
ration of  one  of  those  feasts,  whether 
gublic  or  private,  occupies"  the  whole 
ousehold  for  the  whole  day.  No  ser- 
vant can  go  to  church.  All  is  bustle 
among  the  race  of  grooms,  footmen, 
and  cooks,  for  the  time,  until  seven  or 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  from  that 
time  the  guests  above  stairs  take  up 
their  more  showy  share  of  the  general 
desecration  ;  and  the  day,  which  should 
be  one  of  peace  and  reverence,  finishes 
with  frivolity,  politics,  the  piano,  and 
perhaps  a  waltz.  Of  course,  in  all 
public  festivities  all  those  offensive 
features  were  still  more  prominent, 
the  crowd  of  persons  employed  was 
greater,  the  labour  more  extensive, 
the  assemblage  more  bustling,  and  the 
general  desecration  of  the  day  more 
complete.  Those  exhibitions  have 
grown  more  universal  lately,  but  there 
still  were  some  which  reflected  upon 
the  national  character,  and  one  espe- 
cially to  which  the  citizens  of  London 
have  at  last  determined  to  put  an  end. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  the  Sunday  dinners  to  the 
Judges  were  brought  into  discussion. 
Sir  C.  Hunter  said,  that  he  was 
induced  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
Court  on  the  subject  of  entertaining 
the  Judges  in  the  City  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Trinity  term.  Upon  the 
last  occasion  the  dioner  had  been 
given  at  Fishmonger's  Hall,  and  a 
great  offence  had  l^n  then  given  to 
the  especial  day  of  Almighty  God,  so 
that  even  the  newspapers  alluded  to 
it  in  terms  of  reprobation.  In  the 
year  1778>  in  consequence  of  some 
laxity  with  respect  to  the  Lord's  Day, 
it  was  thought  necessary  tg  refer  the 


question  to  a  committee,  and  that 
committee  having  certified  that  an 
alteration  was  necessary,  a  plan  more 
solemn  and  respectful  was  adopted  ; 
but  a  relapse  took  plac^,  and  while 
some  paid  due  attention  to  the  sacred 
character  of  the  day,  others  enjoyed  ai 
jollification.  There  were  intervals, 
however,  in  some  mayoralties,  in 
which  right  feeling  was  manifested  ; 
and  after  the  Judges  paid  their  visits 
to  St  Paul's,  they  returned  to  their 
own  homes,  and  on  another  day  they 
honoured  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Sherifib  with  their  presence  at  din- 
ner. The  Judges  would,  he  was 
sure,  have  no  objection  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  the  Lord's  Day.  In  the 
mayoralty  of  Alderman  Garratt,  they 
expressed  themselves  gratified  at  the 
proposition  that  the  dinner  should  not 
take  place  on  the  Sunday ;  and  he 
knew  from  what  he  had  heard  on  the 
day  at  Fishmonger's  Hall,  that  their 
Lordships  would  most  wUUngly  hear 
of  a  similar  plan.  Certainly  the 
scene  upon  that  occasion  was  a  striking 
case  of  the  violation  of  public  morals, 
for  the  steamers  were  disgorging  their 
flighty  population,  after  a  day  spent  in 
thoughtlessness;  while  the  carriages 
close  by  were  setting  down  the  nume- 
rous guests  who  were  about  to  com- 
mence their  irregularities.  He  re- 
collected well,  that  Mr  Justice  Park 
said  on  that  occasion  that  the  prac- 
tice of  dining  on  Sunday  in  that  man- 
ner must  be  got  rid  of.  It  was  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  observation,  that 
one  of  the  Sheriffs  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  Hebrew  nation — a  people  who 
were  extremely  observant  of  their  re- 
ligious duties  on  their  Sabbath,  and 
yet  the  Christians  invited  that  gentle- 
man to  witness  the  gross  manner  in 
which  they  were  capable  of  violating 
the  day  which  was  appointed  for  the 
peculiar  worship  of  the  followers  of 
Clirist.  The  Jews  regarded  their 
institutions  with  the  deepest  honour 
and  respect,  while  the  Christians  were 
actually  going  the  way  to  annihilate 
all  observance  of  their  Sabbath.  He 
could  not  do  better  than  quote  the 
words  of  a  man  of  sublime  views  of 
religion.  *'  The  Sabbath  was  the 
day  set  apart  by  Almighty  God  at 
man's  creation  as  the  portion  of 
time  to  be  devoted  by  him,  even  in  a 
state  of  innocence,  to  spiritual  dudes. 
It  is  the  day  which  was  re-enaoted  for 
fallen  maa  in  the  Ten  CQinman4« 
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ments  with  minute  and  solettm  parti- 
cularity. It  is  the  time  which  the 
prophets  in  every  age  insisted  upon 
with  the  most  urgent  exhortations. 
It  is  the  season  which  our  Saviour 
Christ,  ha^g  vindicated  it  from  the 
Jewish  doctors,  honoured  hy  his  con- 
stant practice,  chdmed  it  as  his  own, 
and  transferred,  hv  the  glories  of  his 
resurrection,  and  the  gift  of  his  spirit, 
to  the  first  day  in  the  week.  This 
first  day  of  the  week  is  the  day  which 
the  inspired  apostles  sanctioned  by 
their  authority  and  example  as  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
the  Apostle  John,  has  denominated 
Lord*8  Day.  This  day  is  the  season 
for  the  worship  of  God — for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
calling  of  sinners  to  repentance,  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  the  in- 
struction of  children  and  servants,  the 
religious  vbiting  of  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed, the  recovery  of  the  Christian 
from  the  opinions  of  the  world  and 
the  infection  of  evil  example ;  and 
St  is  the  grand  type  and  ple<^e  of  an 
eternal  Sabbath  m  heaven.  It  must 
be  then  expected  that  the  profanation 
and  practical  annihilation  of  this  day 
by  large  classes  of  our  population 
would  shake  the  whole  basis  of  our 
religious  principles  as  a  nation,  and 
menace  the  dismemberment  of  so- 
ciety." 

Sir  C.  Hunter  concluded  by  sub- 
mitting a  motion  recommendatory  of 
altering  the  day  of  entertaining  the 
Judges. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  said,  that  without 
entering  into  a  theological  discussion 
upon  the  subject,  he  seconded  the 
motion  very  heartily.  They  were 
bound,  as  magistrates,  to  see  that  the 
Sabbath  was  properly  observed ;  and 
while  there  was  such  anxietv  to  pre- 
vent small  tradesmen  from  doing  any 
business  on  the  Sunday,  the  practices 
of  those  in  the  higher  conditions  of 
society  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
He  had  heard  one  of  the  Judges  say, 
upon  the  occasion  of  dining  on  the 
Sabbath  in  the  City,  "  Why,  I  believe 
you  think  the  Judges  have  no  reli- 
gious notions  at  all.  Judges  Patter- 
son, Vaughan,  and  Alderson  were, 
he  knew,  averse  to  the  Sunday  din- 
ners, and  he  hoped  that  in  niture 
their  Lordships  would  come  to  St 
Paul's  at  twelve  o*clock  on  the  Sab« 
bath,  and  return  home  inunediately 
afterwardii  Instead  of  proceeding  to 


ihe  place  of  festivity,  which  they 
might  with  a  g^at  deal  more  comfort 
to  themselves,  and  more  benefit  as  an 
example  to  the  other  orders  of  society, 
vbit  on  an  ordinary  day. 

The  question  was  then  carried. 

We  think  all  this  quite  right,  though, 
if  such  an  animal  as  a  Radical  pre- 
late should  be  found  in  the  Establish, 
ment,  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  this 
will  appear  extremely  ridiculous  to 
him.  If  our  readers  should  ask,  How 
ean  such  an  animal  as  a  Radical  pre* 
late  exist  ? — we  shall  tell  him  that  any 
low-minded  brawler,  who  knows  no 
more  of  letters  than  he  does  of  the 
longitude,  but  pins  himself  to  the  tail 
of  a  faction,  suffers  himself  to  be 
dragged  all  lengths  by  its  skirts, 
scribbles  political  economy,  of  which 
be  knows  as  much  as  he  does  of  any 
thing  else,  and  is  ready  to  do  any 
thin^  for  his  hire,  will  make  a  capital 
Radical  prelate.  If  he  is  insolent  to 
his  inferiors,  sullen  to  his  equals,  and 
supple  to  his  superiors,  he  is  only  so 
much  the  better.  If  he  is  a  little 
mad  besides,  he  is  still  only  the  more 
fit  for  his  pay.  At  present  such  men 
could  not  be  appointed  by  our  imma- 
culate Ministry ;  the  Premieres  theolo- 
gical knowledge  being  notoriously  un- 
equalled l^  anything  except  his  moral 
purity,  in  the  mean-time,  however, 
matters  advance  pretty  well.  The  sys- 
tem of  educating  without  any  religion 
at  all,  seems  in  a  promising  way.  The 
folly  of  reading  the  Scriptures  at 
school  or  any  where  else  is  beginning 
to  be  largely  rec(^nised;  and  liber- 
ality takes  place  ofthose  narrow  pre- 
judices by  which  our  bigoted  fere- 
fathers  thought  that  some  knowledge 
of  Christianity  was  necessary  for 
Christians.  But  France  is  still  a  head 
of  us  in  those  matters,  and  it  will  re- 

auire  a  few  vigorous  renovators  on 
le  Episcopal  bench  to  g^ve  u?  the 
momentum  essential  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

In  France  the  Sunday  is  completely 
dishonoured ;  and  so  far  as  wo  can 
understand,  ^honoured  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen  I 
The  attempts  of  Charles  X.  to  pre- 
serve some  degree  of  decency  on  that 
day  have  been  numbered  among  the 
absurdities  of  the  past,  and  the  shops 
of  Paris  and  probably  of  every  other 
city  in  the  "  land  of  intelligence,** 
exhibit  themselves  in  peculiar  activity 
on  that  day.  All  reviews  of  troops 
and  public  celebrationfl  took  place  014 
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that  day  of  ol<l^  and  the  theatres  of 
all  ranks,  of  idleness  and  iniquity,  ex- 
hibited their  most  popular  performan- 
ces on  Sundays,  making  Mondat/,  as 
if  in  scorn,  their  day  of  rest.  But  to 
their  abominations  the  Parisians  have 
now  added  horse-racing.  Sunday  is 
the  especial  horse-racing  day  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  transactions 
in  stock  dealing  at  Tortoni*s  are  Sun- 
day affairs,  and  scandalous  ones. 

Some  gay  trifles  have  lately  amused 
the  town  in  the  shape  of  a  fracas  in 
high  life.  One  of  those  is  the  Duke 
of  Sussex's  mal'h-propos  of  the  Guild- 
hall dinner.  The  Duke,  though  past  his 
grand  climacteric,  and  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  figures  in  existence, 
Gog  and  Magog  not  excepted,  has  al- 
ways heen  remarkable  for  what  he 
terms  the  tender  passion.  But  even 
the  snow-capped  ^tna  burns  within, 
and  the  gallant  Duke,  with  the  weight 
of  forty  stono  on  his  feet;  and  the 
snows  of  the  equivocal  old  age  under 
the  black  silk  nightcap,  which  he  and 
the  judges  wear  alike,  we  should  con- 
ceive as  an  extinguisher  to  all  human 
hopes,  is  still  pervious  to  the  arrows 
of  the  little  deity  of  youths  and  mai- 
dens. Some  time  6inco  it  was  ru- 
moured that  his  gay  and  Radical 
Royal  Highness  thought  proper  to 
marry,  as  was  then  said,  a  Lady  Cecilia 
Muggins  or  Buggins,  which  rather 
f/naristocratic  name  she  subsequently 
changed  for  Underwood ;  but  as  she  is 
a  pretty  woman,  her  name  is  no  mat- 
ter to  any  body.  His  Royal  High- 
ness, on  being  invited  to  the  City  din- 
ner, requested  cards  for  two  ladies ; 
one  of  whom  was  Lady  Cecilia.  The 
cards  were  given,  and  the  places  as- 
signed were  at  the  table  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Royal  Household.  Two  days 
before  the  ceremony  an  order  was  sud- 
denly despatched  to  the  Managing 
Committee  that  scats  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
and  Ladv  Mulgrave  at  the  Queens 
table, — the  Duchess  and  Countess 
having,  in  fact,  refused  to  dine  at  the 
table  originally  appointed  for  them. 
Their  reason  was  obvious ;  they  did 
not  like  their  company.  All  this,  of 
course,  has  been  much  talked  of.  But 
it  luckily  has  no/ shaken  the  old  Duke*s 
young  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  still  plays  first  fiddle  at  levees, 
wears  his  black  cap  with  the  air  of  a 
Doge  of  Venice,  and  is  as  fat  as  ever. 


Of  course  rumour,  as  tlie  newspapers 
phrase  it,  has  been  busy.  But  the 
placability  of  the  illustrious  Duke  only 
shines  the  more  brightly.  Why  does 
he  not  call  his  wife  tne  Duchess  of 
Sussex  ?  is  the  general  query.  The 
most  sagacious  profess  themselves  un- 
able to  give  the  answer. 

A  correspondence  has  grown  up  be- 
tween Mr  Townsend  and  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times"  people  of  Oxford. 
Where  are  our  prelates,  when  this 
nonsense  b  going  on  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  Pretestant  University  ?  The 
questions  in  debate  now  are,  whether 
men  shall  turn  their  heads  to  the  east, 
or  to  any  other  quarter  of  the  compass, 
during  the  reading  of  the  Creeds? 
Whether  the  clergy  shall  wear  little 
crosses  on  the  tips  of  their  scarves  ? 
whether  they  shall  put  the  bread  and 
wine  on  the  table  in  the  chancel  with 
their  own  hands,  or  by  the  hands  of 
the  churchwarden  ?  whether  they  shall 
put  them  primarily  on  a  little  table 
apart,  or  in  a  recess  in  the  wall? 
whether  they  shall  make  a  bow  to 
them  as  they  advance  to  the  table,  or 
omit  that  piece  of  politeness?  Mr 
Townsend,  it  seems,  nad  said  cursori- 
ly, that  all  those  tricks  savoured  of 
ropery ;  Dr  Pusey,  for  it  is  no  less 
than  the  Hebrew  professor  and  canon 
of  Christ  Church  who  feels  aggricvedjt^ 
proceeds  formally  to  vindicate  the  or- 
thodoxy of  those  prodigiously  childish 
persons  who  think  that  they  are  thus 
actually  restoring  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  Hume,  in  his  history,  ob- 
serves, with  keen  and  due  contempt, 
*'  that  the  most  furious  quarrels  of  the 
sectaries  were  about  surplices,  rails 
to  the  communion-table,  the  position 
of  the  reading-desks,  and  such  other 
trivialities."  And  are  we  to  have  all 
this  nonsense  renewed,  and  solenxn 
men,  in  doctors'  hoods,  thinking  that 
they  are  not  committing  the  most  ar- 
rant foolery  by  scribbling  either  for 
or  against  them  ?  And  all  this  frip- 
pery, when  the  very  existence  of  the 
Church  is  at  hazard ;  when  a  rabble 
of  legislators  in  the  streets  are  howl- 
ing for  her  plunder,  and  Popery,  like 
a  wild  beast,  is  foaming  at  her  thresh- 
old. Let  Oxford  bestir  herself  while 
she  remains  an  University ;  leave  those 
pompous  triflers  to  their  obscure  squab- 
bles ;  and  add  something  manly,  ho- 
nest, and  rational  to  the  national  de- 
fence of  Christianity. 
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**  Nonuraqua  premitur  In  annum 
Membraoit  in(u«  poaUK*' 

HOR.  Epitt,  ai  Pit,  3S3. 

•'  Till  the  ninth  year  release  them*  keep  your  fire,  • 
And  guar4  with  QranuUi  locid  each  icribbled  quire." 

OuasELf. 

TO  CHBISTOPHER  NORTB^  ESQ. 

Januanf  1,  1838. 

Mr  North, — By  dating  this  communication  on  the  calends  of  January,  I 
comply  with  the  Horatian  precept.  The  world  has  lasted  till  the  opening 
of  the  ninth  year  since  the  tour  was  made,  and  the  notes  of  it  were  writ- 
ten,  which  are  now  about,  through  the  medium  of  several  contributions  to 
Maga>  to  enlighten  the  public. 

Impressions,  you  will  allow,  are  of  two  kinds — ^physical  and  mental.  The  best 
example  of  the  first  class  I  have  ever  known,  was  the  case  of  a  portly  country 
gentleman,  in  a  succinct  jacket  and  leather  indispensables,  who  seated  himself, 
after  a  soaking  shower,  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  which  had  passed 
through  hitn,  upon  a  painted  velvet  chair,  in  a  northern  drawing-room  of  con- 
siderable note.  Long  sate  the  damp  visiter.  Light  was  his  talk,  but  heavy  was 
hb  pressure  on  the  seat  of  many  hues ;  and  when  at  last  he  rose,  his  bright  yel- 
low **  deeds  without  a  name  '*  presented  to  a  select  circle,  exactly  in  that  pait 
which  allows  every  other  to  take  precedence  of  it  in  quitting  a  room,  a  per- 
fect transcript — ^peonies  and  all — of  the  painted  nosegay  which  had  endured 
his  contact,  and  repaid  it.  Allow  this  anecdote,  to  wliich  I  might  append  as 
a  foot-note,  in  the  manner  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  the  emphatic  monosyllable 
FACT,  to  stand  by  way  of  ibtroduction — as  contrast  or  comparison,  which  you 
please — to  an  account  of  the  mental  images  etched  into  my  impressible  mind^* 
*'  wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain** — in  the  course  of  the  last  trip  I  made 
to  Holland  and  Germany.  In  some  respects  my  route  was  uncommon,  and 
my  opportunities  were  good ;  and  even  of  scenes  which  every  one  has  visited, 
it  is  always  agreeable  to  be  agreeably  reminded. 

The  following  judicious  resolution  is  entered  od>  the  first  page  of  my  jour- 
na]>  under  date  of  May  1,  1829  : — **  I  am  going  to  travel,  not  as  a  natundbt, 
not  as  an  antiquarian,  not  as  a  political  economist,  but  as  a  traveifer,**  Look 
not,  therefore,  in  the  pages  now  about  to  be  filled,  for  anv  traces  of  the  ologies 
or  ahgies,  except  it  be  Uie  analogy  of  human  minds  and  manners.  The  rest 
I  leave  to  future  tourists  that  shidl  hereafter  emanate  from  those  charming  nur- 
series  of"  useful  and  entertaining**  knowledge  lately  so  much  in  vogue,  more 
especiaUy  among  the  enlightened  and  liberal  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  me- 
tropolis. Delightfid  characters  their  elh^es  are  likely  to  prove ;  and  fascina- 
ting will  be  the  communications,  geological,  mineralog^cal,  conchological, 
physiological,  and  phrenological,  which  they  may  be  expected  to  make  to  a 
gaping  public  about  the  time  when  Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  forgotten. 
Mean-while,  in  the  spirit  of  those  superannuated  poetasters,  I  went  to  mark 
the  dwellings  and  doings  of  our  fellow-men,  little  dreaming  that  my  observa- 
tions en  passant  would  one  day  come  to  be  registered  under  the  benign  editor- 
ship of  dear  old  Christopher  North. 

Don*t  suppose,  moreover,  that  I  mean  to  be  statistical.  If  that  respect- 
able body,  the  statists,  have  a  fault,  it  is  that  thev  are  so  awfully  addicted  to 
lying.  I  remember  taking  up — it  was  in  the  saloon  of  the  most  hospitable 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  brown  Elbe — the  work  of  a  German  econombt. 
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I  turned  to  the  article  "  Scotland,*'  and  derived  from  it  two  pieces  of  new  and 
satisfactonr  information  : — I.  That  wheat  and  tobacco,  in  equal  proportions, 
are  the  sole  articles  of  produce  raised  in  the  agricultural  parts  of  North  Bri- 
tain. 2.  That  the  revenues  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical  estahlishment  are 
fcdrly  divided  between  the  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  per- 
suasions. So  much,  thought  1,  for  gathering  statistical  data  from  foreign 
soils.  If,  therefore,  1  should,  ever  and  anon,  seem  that  way  inclined,  rest 
assured  that  I  have  some  excellent  unmentionable  reason  for  departing  from 
my  general  rule,  and  tha^  if  I  must  lie,  it  shall  be  with  as  much  moderation 
as  possible. 


Mat  11-25. — Holland. 


Pass  we  the  double  voyage  in 
that  truly  utilitarian  (i.e,  sometimefl 
useful — always  disgusting)  convey- 
ance, a  steam-boat.  Pass  we  the 
dimly- discovered  line,  studded  with 
melancholy  trees,  which  stand  for  a 
ooast  and  a  dyke,  to  the  eye  ap- 
proaching Holland  from  the  west. 
And,  by  the  way,  these  same  d^kes  are 
a  disappointment,  even  upon  a  nearer 
acquaintance.  Judging  from  the 
magnificent  effect — tlie  control  of  an 
element — one  is  led  to  look  for  some- 
thing very  striking  in  the  instrument; 
but  they  are  neither  high,  nor  maa- 
sive,  nor  imposing  in  their  general 
appearance.  Pass  wo  Briello,  and  a 
large  party  of  the  natives,  very 
anxious  to  go  up  the  river  in  the 
English  steamer,  but  most  unambi- 
guouslv  ordered  by  some  person  in 
authority  to  wait  for  the  Dutch  one. 
Well  done,  national  monopoly  1  Keep 
Dutch  fish-guts  for  Dutch  sea-me^s, 
and  only  allow  us  to  send  one  or  two 
of  our  nasty,  sputtering  incarnations 
of  the  fructify mg  principle  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
^our  book  of  wholesome  policy  I  Pass 
we  Schiedam — palace  of  gin  and 
sweets — not  hitters,  for  such  liquur 
brings  with  it  no  repentance.  Pass 
wo  the  Boompjeos  and  tlie  Custom- 
house, and  behold  us — to  wit,'  the 
writer  and  the  writer's  wife — seated 
in  the  Hotel  des  Pays  Bas,  at  a  good 
table  d'hotCf  in  company  with  one  fo- 
reigner, and  thirty  English.  Does 
that  Cockney,  who  seems  to  boggle 
at  stewed  prunes  with  roast  veal,  over 
cat  currant  jelly  with  roast  mutton  ? 
Striuigo  inconsistencies  of  poor  hu- 
manity I  But  trust  me,  dear  journey- 
man, from  whatever  shop-board  you 
have  sallied  on  your  venturous  pere- 
grinations, the  prunes    are    a  salu- 


brious condiment.  I  question  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  say  as  much  for  the 
jelly. 

The  memorabilia  of  Holland  may 
be  summed  up  In  a  few  sentences. 

1.  There  must  be  some  mistake 
about  Dutch  breeches,  and  the  enor- 
mity of  Hollanders  a  parte  post. 
At  least  you  will  find  so  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  which  you  aro 
likely  to  visit.  But  the  comeliness 
of  the  women  will  astonish  your 
weak  understanding — bright,  buxom, 
springy,  fresh  as  summer-roses,  and 
redolent  of  universal  dairy. 

2.  Don't  trav^  in  ^  trech-Bchuit^^ 
we  had  enough  of  it  in  one  stage ; 
but  post  like  a  gentleman,  as  you  are. 
The  canal»voyaging  is  more  tedious 
than  easy,  and  gives  no  notion  of  the 
scenery.  But  Uic  level  of  a  chaise  is 
quite  sufficiently  exalted  to  afford  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  every  thing  from 
Rotterciam  to  the  Hague — from  the 
Hague  to  Leyden — from  Leyden  to 
Haarlem — from  Haarlem  to  Amster- 
dam— and  so,  if  you  please,  back 
again  to  the  dam  of  the  Kotter.  For 
the  first  portion  of  this  route  the  land^ 
scape  is  a  genuine  Dutch  piece  :^- 
trees,  ditches,  and  fields — fields,  trees, 
and  ditches — ditches,  fields,  and  trees ; 
the  trees  chiefly  limes  and  willows, 
planted  in  straight  rows ;  the  ditches 
resounding  with  frogs ;  and  the  fields 
swarming  with  beautiful  cattle.  AIL 
along  the  road  is  dotted  with  the  mer- 
chants* lust^huises — clean,  neat,  brick 
buildings — doors  and  shutters  painted 
in  glaring  colours — clapped  right  up- 
on the  edge  of  some  stagnant  pool, 
with  a  fine  fat,  green  scum  upon  its 
surface;  and,^  ever  and  anon,  you 
catch  a  town  in  the  distance — vis.  a 
view  of  one  or  more  steeples,  gar- 
nbhed  with  windmills.    But  the  drive 
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from  the  Hague  to  Leydeu  improves 
in  point  of  features.  One  b  less  per- 
petually bothered  with  water ;  the 
trees  are  more  vaiied  i  there  is  here 
and  there  an  undulation  on  the  face 
of  the  country^  and  the  rural  retreats 
are  on  a  larger  scale*  and  in  purer 
taste.  From  Leyden  to  Haarlem  is 
better  still  i  you  take  in  enough  of 
good-humour  to  carry  you  without 
swearing  through  the  bloak,  cold,  dis- 
mal, washy  drive  between  the  Haarlem 
Meer  and  the  Zuider  Zee^  that  awaits 
you  before  reaching  Amsterdam. 

3.  The  Hague— ^noto  judicibM — is 
a  humbug : — a  smart,  smirking  sort  of 
place,  but  nothing  more ; — not  worth 
visiting  except  for  Rembrandt's  Ana- 
tomist, and  Paul  Potter's  Cattle-piece, 
in  the  King's  Museum.  But  Haarlem 
is  delightful ;  not  to  mention  the  cook- 
ery at  the  Golden  Lion,  And  Ley- 
den was  an  agreeable  surprise.  Some- 
how I  had  always  conceived  a  som- 
bre idea  of  Lygduuum  Batavorum, 
renowned  site  of  the  Officina  EUevi- 
rana.  But  *tis  lightsome,  green,  and 
snnuy ;  the  University  has  still  about 
600  students  left  to  keep  things  mo- 
ving ;  the  professors  live  in  handsome 
houses,  scattered  up  and  down,  with 
their  auditoria  attached  to  each  ;  and 
we  saw  nothing  very  saualid  except 
the  examination-room  in  tne  Academic 
buildings,  where  Catullus,  Taciti  Ag- 
rioola,  one  volume  of  Herodotus,  and 
a  Hebrew  Bible,  were  lying  in  ierro- 
reuh  as  damp  as  the  apartment  that 
contained  them.  As  to  real  Leyden 
£luvir$,  they  are  as  hard  to  get  here 
as  any  where  else. 

Of  their  museum  the  good  Lug- 
duno-Bataviaus  are  adequately  vain. 
The  skeletons— the  stuffed  animals — 
the  mineralogical  specimens — are  not 
to  be  despised ;  and  it  was  nuts  to  be 
told  so  often  <<  you  have  nothing  like 
this  in  England  1"  We  thought  of 
Smolletts  Dutchman  in  Peregrine 
Pickle.  But  the  true  original  of  that 
choice  picture  yet  lives—as  which  of 
Smollett's  originals  does  not? — and 
may  be  seen  at  the  toy-town  of  Broek, 
about  nine  miles  from  Amsterdam. 
There,  in  a  garden  belonging  to  that 
great  play-tlung,  that  baby-city  of 
600  inhabitants,  wanders  amid  made 
water,  wooden  swans,  false  men,  false 
women^  and  fiilse  dogs,  the  veritable 


virtuoso  of  Tobias,  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nified  contentmeqt  with  his  own  lot, 
and  disdainful  pity  for  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

4.  If  you  should  happen  to  have 
been  at  Rotterdam  of  a  Sunday,  and 
to  have  heard  the  organ  in  the  Church 
of  St  Lawrence — for  notliing — don*t 
pay  twelve  florins  to  hear  that  of 
Haarlem  afterwards.  The  difference 
of  whistles  is  not  worth  the  money. 

5.  The  Dutch  theatrical  audience  is 
the  best-natured  in  the  world.  Not 
one  hiss  to  a  hundred  mistakes  I  When 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  they 
applaud  by  crying  out  O  !  O ! — a 
sound  of  quite  another  signification  in 
that  polished  assemblage — the  re- 
formed House  of  Commons.  The 
Hollanders  may  cite  classical  prece- 
dent from  Aristophanes.  Turn,  most 
learned  reader,  to  the  last  scenes  of  his 
«  Wasps,"  called  by  our  excellent 
Mitchell  the  auperfetation  of  that  play, 
where  the  semi-chorus  are  encourag- 
ing the  sons  of  the  poet  Carcinus — (the 
Mr  Crabbe  of  those  times,  as  far  as 
name  goes) — to  show  their  agility, 
under  a  scries  of  allusions  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  their  respected  father,  who 
could  noty  like  Shenstone,  thank 
Heaven  that  it  was  obnoxious  to  no 
pun.  For  your  sake  I  will  translate  the 
passage: — 

ay  *i  fUyttXJfVfUi  rexftf,  x,  r,  X, 
Come,  ye  far-renowued  brood, 
Got  by  monarch  of  the  flood, 
Trip  on  shingle,  trip  on  sand. 
By  the  desert  ocean's  strand ; 
Round  and  round,  ye  water-imps, 
Frisk  it,  like  your  brother-shrimps ; 
8upple  joint  and  socket  loose— 
FUng  the  fling  of  Phrynichus ; 
Shoulder-high  the  heel  must  go — 
Then  the  circle  thunders  O  I— 

6.  A  Dutch  banker  looks  to  me  the 
,  very  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  petty 
gain — not  of ''  the  meanest  spirit  that 
h>st  heaven*' — ^but  of  some  subaltern 
of  Mammon,  who  never  could  have 
been  there.  Such  a  concentrated 
essence  of  dirty  greed  in  the  expres- 
sion of  every  glance,  tone,  and  gesture ! 
I  sliould  scorn  to  extend  a  particular 
case  into  a  general  inference ;  but  It 
must  be  owned  that,  when  laying  in  a 
stock  of  Prussian  gold,  I  was  indivi- 
dually—cheated of  the  exchange. 
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Mat  25 — June  2. — The  Rhine  and  the  Maine. 


Early  on  the  25th  we  left  Rotter- 
dam, on  board  the  NiederBndUche 
Stoomhooten,  which  was  to  convey  us 
by  the  Meuse,  the  Waaf,  and  the 
Rhine — since  they  will  insist  on  this 
senseless  triplication  of  names^to 
Cologne.  The  first  objects  that  pre- 
sented themselves,  were  two  of  our 
compatriots,  easily  recognised  by  head- 
mark.  The  gentleman  looked  shy, 
and  the  lady  was  rather  smart,  so  that, 
with  true  national  repugnance  to  peo- 
ple "  who  have  not  been  introduced 
to  one,"  we  set  them  down  as  a  couple 
to  be  avoided.  The  same  conclusion, 
formed  on  grounds  precbely  similar, 
was,  as  it  happened,  come  to  by  them 
with  regard  to  your  humble  servants. 
But  wo  had  with  us  that  best  of  all 
breakers  down  of  ceremony  between 
persons  who  ought  to  become  ac- 
quainted^a  lively  joung  Alcibiadcs 
of  fi\Q  years  of  age.  Our  small  friend 
was  soon  at  hi^h  romps  with  the  Eng- 
lish pair,  havmg  already  quarrelled 
with  the  lap-dog  of  a  French  family, 
and  been  made  sick  with  the  lent  cigar 
of  a  benevolent  German.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  make  up  to  those  who 
had  the  good  taste  to  patronise  ^tm, 
and  so,  before  we  reached  Nimeguen, 
there  ha4  commenced  an  interchange 
of  civilities,  quicklv  ripened  into  inti- 
macy, which  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
strong  mutual  regard,  since  cherished 
by  both  parties. 

I  suppose  things  are  better  managed 
now,  but  what  an  inconvenient,  ill- 
served  affair  was  that  Stoombooten  of 
the  Netherlands !  No  berths — no  beds 
—and  every  sofa,  except  one  on  which 
our  youngster  aforesaid  slept  for  ten 
hours  at  a  stretch,  occupied  by  pas- 
sengers sejanty  packed  as  close  toge- 
ther as  the  hearers  of  a  popmar 
preacher.  Our  alternative  was  to 
land  for  the  night  at  the  dull  and  dirhr 
town  of  Nimeguen,  or  be  content  with 
such  repose  as  people  of  comfortable 
habits  can  ^eU  when  seated  on  hard 
cushions,  and  leaning  at  an  angle  of 
23<*  on  a  still  harder  table.  The  in- 
bred  love  of  locomotion  prevailed,  and 
on  we  went ;  but  the  long  faces  at  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning  showed 
pretty  plainly  that  a  dozen  hours  more 
of  this  sort  of  thing  would  not  do. 
And  so  our  new  English  friends  easily 
prevsdled  on  us  to  stop  with  them  at 


Dusseldorf,  where  the  boat  arrived 
about  one  o'clock,  with  the  view  of 
posting  fVom  thence  to  Cologne. 

26. — Pink  and  pale  blue  are  not  ex- 
actly the  colours  1  shall  choose  for  my 
chateau,  when  I  build  one ;  bnt  Dus- 
seldorf looks  all  the  better  for  houses 
painted  externally  in  these  lively  hues ; 
and  recent  discoveries  have  shown 
that  even  classic  architecture  indul- 
ged in  vagaries  not  much  less  extra- 
ordinary. Nor  are  large  white  band- 
kerchiefs,  tied  over  the  crown,  with 
the  comer  down  behind,  and  a  huge 
basket  balanced  on  the  top  of  them, 
precisely  the  kind  of  head-g^ar  I  re- 
commend to  my  fair  countrywomen  ; 
and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
belles  of  DQsseldorf  market  looked 
very  well  in  such  a  coiflbre,  which 
was  almost  universal.  For  the  rest, 
you  know— or  ought  to  know — that 
this  place  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  where  its  waters  are  Joined  by 
the  Dussel — that,  though  once  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg, 
it  IS  now  in  the  possession  of  Prussia — 
and  that,  notwithstanding  its  trade, 
and  the  picturesque  variety  of  the 
public  gardens,  and  the  process  of 
building  new  houses,  so  ramy  seen  in 
,  this  part  of  Germany,  there  is  really 
nothmg  more  to  say  about  it.  The 
so-called  Gallery  of  Paintings  is  a 
mere  imposition,  all  the  good  pictures 
having  been  transported,  by  a  little 
hocusppocus  of  Congress,  to  the  walls 
of  Munich, 

27. — Drove  by  Benrath,  Opiaden 
(where  a  common  pot-house,  to  all 
appearance,  yielded  an  excellent  din- 
ner), and  Dentz,  to  Cologne.  Let  roe 
thankfully  commemorate  an  incident 
of  .this  day's  journey.  At  Benrath 
we  left  the  carriages,  in  order  to  look 
at  a  palace  and  grounds  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  In  front  of  the 
palace  there  was  a  large  piece  of  wa- 
ter, to  which,  as  we  inspected  the  ex- 
terior of  the  royal  residence,  oar 
backs  were  of  course  turned.  Our 
little  boy,  having  no  taste  for  archi- 
tectural  devations,  slipped  away  to 
the  banks  of  the  pond  in  quest  of 
other  amusement.  The  water  for 
some  dbtance  from  the  edge  happen- 
ed to  be  covered  with  floating  seeds, 
which  the  young  gentleman  mistook 
for  gravel ;  and  in  a  moment  be  had 
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walked  into  the  middle  of  them,  out 
of  his  deptb>  and  oTer  his  head.  Ho 
gave  no  crj ;  there  was  not  even  an 
audible  splash.  A  few  seconds  more^ 
and  he  was  gone  for  ever.  Provi- 
dentially at  this  instant  Mr  

turned  round*  and  I  was  startled  by 
seeing  him  dart  off  with  an  air  of 
consternation.  Before  we  well  knew 
what  was  the  matter,  he  had  plunged 
into  the  pond>  had  saved  our  child, 
and  the  two  were  together  on  the 
bank*  with  the  water  streaming  from 
their  doUies.  "  I  was  ve-ry  ne-ar-ly 
drow-ow-owned,**  gasped  the  juvenile 
touibt ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  pre- 
server were  the  worse  for  their  im- 
mersion. Years  afterwards  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  this  little  history 
told>  with  a  change  of  parts  between 
some  of  the  actors.  I  had  become 
the  hero  of  the  rescue*  and  our  amia- 
ble friend  was  converted  into  the 
obliged  and  grateful  father. 

28. — Taylor  (Coleridge,  in  his  Table- 
Talk,  has  done  great  justice  to  Co- 
logne, a  dty  of  bad  smells,  which 
neither  the  fragrance  of  Farina*s  wa- 
ter, nor  the  fumes  of  all  the  incense 
tossed  about  in  the  gaudy  processions 
of  Holy  Thursday— our  day  within 
its  walls— could  charm  away  from  the 
indignant  nose. 


"  In  Koln,  a  town  of  monks  and  boneg, 
And  pavements  iang*d   with   murderoos 

stones, 
And  rags,  and  bags,  and  hideous  wenches, 
I  counted  two-and-seventy  stenches. 
All  well  defined  and  genuine  stinks ! — 
Ye  nymphs  that  reign  o'er   sewers  and 

sinks, 
The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne  ;— 
But  tell  me,  nymphs  I  what  power  divine 
Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ? 


**  As  I  am  a  rhymer. 
And  now  at  least  a  merry  one, 
Mr  Mum*s  Rudesheimcr 
And  the  church  of  St  Geryon, 
Are  the  two  things  alone 
That  deserve  to  be  known 
In  the  body-and-80ul-stinking  town  of  Co- 
logne." 

Yet  Rubens*s  picture  of  St  Peter's 
crucifixion,  at  the  church  dedicated  to 
that  apostle,  and  wherein  the  painter 
was  baptized,  is  unquestionably  a  great 
work.    Suc^  real  agony  in  ev^ry  fea- 


ture, nay  in  every  sinew,  of  the  suf- 
ferer! Such  eager  cruelty  in  the 
faces  of  the  soldier-executioners  I  The 
canvass  is  actually  turned  to  flesh  and 
blood — a  master-piece  of  p/ufsical  ex- 
pression, which  I  take  to  be  a  good 
term  for  the  style  of  Rubens.  And 
one  word  more  for  Cologne.  Not 
having  been  in  Spain  or  Itdy,  I  don't 
think  that  the  Papal  system  ever 
glared  upon  my  senses,  in  its  genuine 
*  character,  so  unmistakeably  as  in  this 
Archiepiscopal  city.  Even  in  what  I 
may  call  the  dead  aspect  of  the  Dom- 
kirche  or  Cathedral,  Roman  Catholic- 
ism was  sufficiently  manifest.  There 
were  the  quaint  pictures,  and  the  car- 
ved ivories,  and  the  Virgin's  many 
shrines,  and  the  silver  coffin  of  St  £11- 
gelbert,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Magi- 
Kings,  Caspar,  Meichior,  and  Bel- 
thazar,  with  their  tomb  of  gold  studded 
with  precious  stones  and  encrusted 
with  enamel,  and  their  bona  fide  skulls, 
surmounted  with  coronets.  But  the 
living  Cathedra],  on  Ascension-day, 
was  still  more  striking  to  a  Protestant 
mind.  From  a  full  orchestra,  admi- 
rably disciplined,  *'  music  awoke" 
with  its  most  *'  voluptuous  swell.'* 
Six  priests,  in  gorgeous  raiment,  were 
officiating  at  the  grand  altar,  vrith 
**  mops  and  mowcs'*  from  which  Shak- 
speare's  "  Shapes"  in  the  Tempest 
might  have  learned  a  lesson.  One 
young  ecclesiastic  especially  disgusted 
us.  He  was  of  a  ruddy  and  jovial 
countenance,  evidentiy  not  much  ad- 
dicted to  ascetic  mortifications,  but 
whenever  he  passed,  in  the  course  of 
his  mummeries,  among  the  people,  his 
eves  were  strained  upwards,  with  an 
air  of  intense  devotion,  at  which  the 
rest  of  his  face  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing. There  was  another,  "  a  round, 
fat,  oily  *'  canon,  in  black  satin  petti- 
coats, whose  sidelong  curtsy,  as  he 
passed  to  and  fro  before  the  altar, 
would  have  been  a  perfect  study  for 
my  great-grandmother,  in  the  era  of 
fartmngales,  before  her  first  appear- 
ance at  St  James's.  Then,  no  sooner 
had  we  driven  from  the  church,  than 
we  had  to  draw  up,  in  a  large  square, 
on  encountering  the  progress  of  the 
Host.  It  halted,  and  we  with  it,  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  at  the  door  of 
a  rich  merchant  and  great  devotee, 
who  had  fitted  up  a  glittering  altar 
covered  with  plate  and  wax-lights  to 
ffreet  it  on  its  way.  Young  women, 
dressed  in  virgin  white,  were  strewlny 
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leaves  and  flowers  over  tl\e  path  it  was 
to  take.  At  a  signal  given,  on  it  mc* 
▼ed  amid  the  bowings^  the  kneclings, 
and  the  crossings  of  the  populace. 
First  came  an  immense  school  of  little 
girls,  marching  in  two  parallel  lines 
some  distance  apart ;  next,  a  school  of 
boys,  marshalled  in  like  order,  snd 
chanting  prayers  as  they  went.  Af- 
ter these,  a  band  of  singers  and  men 
playing  all  kinds  of  instruments,  fol- 
lowed by  a  double  row  of  sacerdotal 
performers  in  robes  of  tissue.  Imme- 
diately after  these  was  carried  the 
himmel,  or  canopy,  under  which  walk* 
ed  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  Host  it- 
self; and  behind  him  came  a  vast 
number  of  pious  burghers,  each  arm- 
ed with  an  enormous  taper,  and  seem- 
ingly much  edified  by  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. As  parts  of  a  Pagan  ceremo- 
nial, some  portion  of  these  different 
exhibitions  might  have  been  very  ap- 
propriate ;  but  how  revoltingly  incon- 
gruous, when  compared  with  the  true 
purport  of  the  Christian  mysteries! 
To  see  one  Popish  procession,  and 
hear  one  performance  of  high  mass  on 
a  great  scale,  is  enough  to  fill  one  with 
contemptuous  pity  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic flocks,  but  with  indignant  ab- 
horrence of  their  shepherds. 

And  here,  like  a  faithful  antobio* 
grapher,  let  mo  transcribe  some  sen- 
tences from  my  memorandum-book, 
written  on  the  spot,  and  written,  you 
will  remember,  not  many  weeks  after 
the  fatal  boon  of  so-called  Emancipa- 
tion was  vouchsafed  to  our  truly  grate- 
ful, lo^al,  and  trustworthy  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects. — "  Standing 
in  view  of  the  grand  altar  of  Cologne, 
1  first  perceived,  in  its  full  extent,  the 
necessity  of  Catholic  emancipation  at 
home.  To  enact  or  maintiun  a  sys- 
tem of  proscription,  which,  by  even 
the  semblance  of  persecution,  gave 
the  priests  a  hold  over  the  mincb  of 
their  people,  and  provoked  resistance 
to  the  spread  of  Protestantbm  in  Ire- 
land, was  not  simply  unjust  or  impo- 
litic, but  diabolically  wicked ;  yet  a 
partv  in  England  would  have  conti* 
nued  to  enforce  a  set  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, whose  necessary  operatbn  was 
to  inflame  the  virulence  of  the  Papal 
superstition  in  the  sister  island  I  Thanks 
be  to  that  overruling  Providence, which 
has  dealt  a  death-blow  to  such  a  sys- 
tem, through  the  immediate  instru- 
mentality of  its  former  supporters  I** 

With  what  bitterness  of  feeling  a 


[Jan. 


self-condemning  pen  is  now  drawn 
through  these  precious  sentences,  I 
leave  you  to  gness.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  an  insane  Act  of  Parliament  could 
be  as  easily  obliterated  I  But  I  have 
already  lived  to  see  the  venom  do  its 
work.  Just  five  years  after  the  date 
of  these  ejaculations,  I  heard  the 
groans,  the  shrieks,  and  the  hyena- 
laughter  of  a  British  House  of  Com- 
mons raised  against  an  honest  man, 
who  ventured  to  describe  this  country 
as  a  land  of  Christian  institutions! 
Just  eight  years  after  the  same  date,  I 
beheld  a  high  ei?ic  office  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  England  enjoyed,  and  ho- 
nours from  the  hand  of  royalty^KJei- 
ved,  by  one  whose  very  creed  must 
bind  him  to  trample  on  the  four  Gos- 
pels, and  would  Iiave  bound  him  to 
spit  in  the  face  of  the  cnicified  Naza- 
rene!  In  short,  a  majority  of  the 
more  ardent  emancipationists  have 
dropped  the  mask.  Their  first  object 
was  to  get  rid,  not  of  persecution,  but 
of  Protestantism  ;  their  next  object  is 
to  get  rid  of  Chri:$tianity ;  and  the 
last  aim  of  their  liberalism  will  be  to 
get  rid  of  religion  altogether.  But 
my  own  rejoicings  over  the  Relief  bill 
^-hearty  and  even  enthusiastic  as  they 
were^-were  grounded,  God  knows,  on 
an  error  of  judgment,  or  ratlier  of  ima- 
giuation.  1  believed,  in  my  simplici- 
ty, that  whatever  the  Popish  clergy, 
as  a  body,  might  be,  the  Popbh  laity, 
of  the  influential  ranks  at  least,  were 
become  new  men  with  a  new  age. 
Educated  men  could  no  longer  accord 
their  belief  to  the  manifest  contradic- 
tionF,  the  barefaced  impostures,  the 
«•  lies  like  the  father  that  begets  them, 
gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable,'* 
of  a  system  beginning  aud  ending  in 
priestcraft.  Nothing  but  a  point  of 
honour  could  keep  them  longer  within 
the  Romish  pale  ;  and,  as  soon  as  dis- 
abilities were  done  away  with,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  bv 
conversion,  they  would  hasten,  with 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  their  head, 
to  embrace,  in  the  bosom  of  our  na- 
tional church,  a  faith  which  contains 
nothing  to  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheek 
of  man,  or  a  frown  on  the  brow  of 
deity.  Alas!  an  old  prophet  might 
have  taught  me,  and  other  confident 
young  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  a  matter  for  "  the  Ethiopian 
to  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots.'* 
The  moBi  mortifying  part  of  the 
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irbole  busioeas  b  to  kiiow>  as  we  now 
do,  that  the  cunuing  Jesuits^  and  their 
lay  tools,  were  laughing  in  their  sleeves 
at  us  all  the  while.  When  the  series 
of  attacks  on  Irish  Protestantism  was 
beginning  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  already  driven  from  the  side 
of  the  Reform  Ministry  every  man 
whose  adherence,  in  a  moral  sense, 
was  worth  having,  this  cat  was  un- 
bagged,  without  a  change  of  counte- 
nance, by  the  honourable  member  for 
Tippcrary.  Crossing  the  floor  of  the 
House,  with  that  unspeakable  air  of 
pertness,  in  which  a  cock-sparrow 
alone  can  rival  him,  and  clapping  him- 
self down  beside  a  right  lionourable 
gentleman,  whose  abandonment  of 
place,  power,  and  personal  intimacies, 
for  the  sake  of  conscience,  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  acts  of  patriotism 
modem  times  can  boast  of-—**  Put,** 
said  Mr  Shiel,  "  Put  Parliamentary 
Reform  to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
ami  what  did  you  expect  would  be  the 
produce  f*'  The  cutting  answer  that 
rose  to  the  lips  of  die  person  he  ad- 
dressed-» and  I  only  wish  it  bad 
passed  thenu— was :  "  1  believed  you 

UTOW  YOUE  oath." 

But  it  is  too  late,  perhaps,  to  think 
of  these  things  now. 

**  Oh  1  Mary,  I  believed  thee  true  ; 

And  I  was  blest  in  thus  believing  : 
But  now  I  grieve  that  e'er  I  luiew 

A  giri  8o  fair  and  so  deceiving  ! " 

On,  then,  still  compressing  the  ol- 
factory organs,  nntil  Cologne  is  left 
far  Mtem,  on  to  the  Patace-universitv 
of  Bonn ;  its  stuccoed  halls,  its  wood- 
ed walks,  its  noble  views  of  the  grand 
wrer,  its  exhilarating  snatches  of  the 
distant  landscape,  its  970  students,  its 
Niebnhr,  its  Schlegel,  and  its  Bran- 
dis — the  three  professorial  worthies  we 
were  anxious  to  see,  and  to  whom,  as 
public  characters,  and  in  so  far  as  pub- 
lic characters  may  be  fairly  exhibited 
in  black  and  white,  I  shall  presendy 
b^  to  introduce  you. 

It  is  ten  to  one,  by  the  by,  that  the 
first  question  put  to  you  by  a  German 
Professor  does  not  make  you  think  him 
road.  For  example,  I  visited  Gottin- 
gen  in  1824.  Anxious  to  see  all  the 
live  curiosities,  and  lionized  by  a  brisk 
young  Scottish  student,  who  was  read- 
ing law  under  Hugo — a  great  juris- 
consult, and  the  ugliest  man  in  Europe 
after  %iDg  Otho<»I  waited  upon  the 

ebrateonataralistBliunenbaeh.  We 


mounted,  I  remember,  severul  pairs  of 
stairs  before  we  readied  his  den,  a 
long,  bare,  coarsely  furnished  room, 
where  our  philosopher  was  perched  at 
a  high  desk,  with  a  plaster  cast  of  Ro* 
bert  Bruce*s  head  on  a  table  near  it— 
the  said  cast  having  been  sent  to  lumj 
as  he  took  care  to  lot  me  know,  by 
George  IV.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Hanover — at  the  suggestion,  no  doubt> 
of  the  polidc  Count  Munster.  I  have 
the  visage  of  old  Blumenbach  before 
mo  at  tins  moment — the  bold  shrewd 
forehead,  puckered  above  and  around 
the  brows  into  two  congeries  of  intel- 
ligent and  interrogatory  wrinkles — the 
sharp,  projecdng,  and  most  scrutiniz- 
ing eyes—  the  firmly  compressed  mouth, 
its  lower  lip  slighdy  protruding,  with 
an  air  of  vast  determination — the  grey 
hair  combed  back — the  grey  whiskers 
standing  out — a  largish  wart  on  the 
rise  of  the  left  cheek,  and  another  of 
smaller  dimensions  close  under  the  left 
eye.  "  Pray,  sir,'*  said  he  in  Ger- 
man, the  instant  I  had  been  named, 
without  one  syllable  of  preface,  com- 
plimentary or  otherwise ;  in  fact,  just 
as  my  knees  were  on  the  bend,  in  the 
peculiarly  graceful  attitude  of  sitting 
down — **  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  ?  Is  it  merry 
or  mournful  f**  Now,  whcu  an  an- 
cient gentleman  you  have  never  seen 
in  the  whole  course  of  your  previous 
life,  asks  you,  who  are  by  no  means 
known  over  die  civilized  world  as  an 
ornithologist,  and  have  in  truth  very 
litde  nodon  of  the  specific  differences 
between  an  eagle  and  a  tomtit,  a  ques- 
don  of  this  nature,  you  are  very  apt 
to  burst  out  a-laugbing  in  his  face.  I 
was  never  addressed  so  abruptly  in 
my  life  but  once,  when  a  west-country 
laird  rushed  into  my  study,  threw  his 
card  upon  my  table,  pulled  down  a 
Pindar  from  the  book-case,  and  de- 
manded to  bo  examined  on  a  Pythian 
ode,  particularly  requesting  that  I 
would  put  him  on  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  I  But  to  return  to  Gottingen. 
Blumenback's  odd  query  so  excited  my 
risible  muscles,  that  a  fair  explosion 
must  have  followed,  had  not  the  Pro- 
fessor*s  countenance  immediately  flush- 
ed, his  eyebrows  lowered,  and  the 
acute  tone  in  which  he  repeated  it,  in- 
dicated that  he  meant  the  matter  to  be 
discussed  seriously.  I  gave  one  glance 
at  his  resolute-looking  mouth — saw  it 
would  be  best  to  avert  the  coming 
stonn^and  struck  into  deep  disquisi- 
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tion  wltHdUt  Alrther  delay.    "  Pardon 
my  smUc,  Herr  Professor!   I  know 
this  momentous  topic  has  been  handled 
by-  Plato  himself^  who  more  sensibly 
than  poetically  denies  that  grief  can 
be  the  exciting  cause  of  song  in  any 
feathered    creature — ^be    it    swallow^ 
whoop,  swan,  or  nightingale  ;  *  but  if 
you  mean  to  ask  me,  without  reference 
to  the  exciting  cause,  whether  the  strain 
of  Philomel  is  merry  or  mournful  to 
the  /iearer,  I  must  maintain,  with  all 
due  submission,  that  this  will  depend 
pretty  much  upon  the  imaginings  or 
associations  of  the  said  hearer*s  mind. 
Some  of  us,  you  are  aware,  are  *  never 
merry  when  we  hear  sweet  music* 
Most  of  us  are  sad  when  we  hear  it 
under  cover  of  darkness.     Now,  how- 
ever  clearly  learned  twaddlers  in  the 
classical  journal  may  have  proved  that 
the  nightingale  is  not  mute  in  the 
day-time,  yet,  to  the  whole  unsophis- 
ticated world,  the  nightingale  is  a  song^ 
ster  of  t/ie  night — the  only  bird,  says 
i£lian,  that  sleeps  not — ergo,  to  the 
greater  part  of  us,  it  is  a  melancholy 
melodbt.    Besides,  I  have  the  Greek 
poets,  all  of  them  at  least  that  I  can 
recollect  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
in  favour  of  this  view."     And  then, 
you  may  be  sure,  I  rapped  out  to  him 
the  verses  of  old  Homer ;  those,  I  mean, 
in    the   Odyssey,    wherein    the  an- 
cient crone  of  a  nurse,  Euryclea  by 
name,  modestly  compares  herself  to 
the   "  daughter  of   Pandareus,  the 
tawny  nightingale ; "  verses  which  the 
Greek  grammarians  and  their  disciple 
Payne  Kniflpht,  with  their  usual  insen- 
sibility to  the  natural,  the  tender,  and 
the  beautiful,  excide  as  spurious : 

tfu3«*f,J  J6.  T.  A. 

You  shall  have  them  rendered  into 
the  only  style  of  English  metre  that  is 
a  fit  exponent  of  Homeric  minstrelsy  : 
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no  wonder  she  is  querulous  with  him." 
And  then  came : 

K,  T,  A. 
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**  So  sweet  the  tawny  nightingale, 
When  spring's  approaching  steps  prevail. 
Deep  in  leafy  shades  complains, 
Trilling  her  thick-warbled  strains, 
And  wakes  for  Itylus  her  wo, 
Laid  by  a  mother's  madness  low  1 " 

"  As  to  Hesiod,"  continued  I, ««  he 
puts  the  poor  devil  in  a  false  position, 
in  the  pounce  of  an  infernal  hawk,  so 


**  'Twas  when  the  hawk,  marauder  fell, 
Bore  off  the  dappled  Philomel  ; 
On  his  crook'd  claws  impaled, 
Piteoosly  the  poor  bird  wail'd  : 

Stern  the  tyrant  chides  her  wo*. 
'  Husscy,  curse  upon  thy  cries  I 

Where  I  tuke  thee,  thou  sbalt  go, 
Though  the  woods  thy  warbling  prize; 

Freedom,  if  I  please,  shall  greet  thee. 

But  if  not,  by  Jove  Til  eat  thee  ! '  " 

This  last  allusion,  however,  was 
somewhat  too  jocular,  so  I  had  to  fall 
back  again  on  graver  argument.  '<Look 
at  the  Attic  tragedians,  whose  country 
was  full  of  nightingales :  their  senti- 
ment should  have  some  weight  with 
us.  In  iEschylus  the  nightingale  is 
mournful :  witness  the  Supplices  and 
the  Agamemnon.  Sophocles  makes 
the  nightingale  lament:  witness  the 
Ajax,  the  Trachiniae,  and  the  Electra, 
though  the  CEdipus  Goloneus,  strange- 
ly enough,  is  not  decisive  on  the  point. 
And  with  Euripides — plaintive  Euri- 
pides— the  song  of  Philomela  is,  of 
course,  lugubrious : — witness  theHecu- 
ba»  the  Helena,  and,  if  you  will  allow 
it,  the  Rhesus.  Then  for  the  Bucolic 
poets,  if  we  must  call  them  so,  Mos- 
chus  may  answer ;  and  of  the  Epi- 
grammatists, though  it  is  not  easy  to 
carry  many  of  these  small  gentry  iu 
one*s  head,  Pamphilus  at  least  may  be 
cited.  Nay,  even  your  jolly  dogs— 
the  comic  writers  and  the  satirists, 
respect  the  griefs  of  Philomel.  You 
remember  Aristophanes  in  the  Birdj<, 
and  what  a  beautiful  lyric  effusion  1^ 
indulges  in,  though  there  may  be  a 
slight  touch  of  parody  in  it.'*  That 
was  the  preface  to 

«yf  cvffofii  fi9if  %av9Ut  filf  i/TTnv,  \\ 

K,  T.   A, 

to  which  Gary  has  done  such  ample 
justice : 

"  O  come,  my  mate,  break  off  thy  slum- 
bers, 

And  round  thee  fling  thy  plaintive  num- 
bers 

In  a  moist,  melodious  hymn, 

M  arbled  from  thy  brown  throat  dim  : 

For  Itys,  our  beloved  son. 


•  See  the  Phosdo.  f  Od.  T.  518.  J  Hes.  Op.  et  Dies  201 
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Thine  and  mine,  now  dead  and  gone. 

Fill  the  forest  with  thy  moaning  ; 

Till   through   the  woodbine   boughs   (he 

groaning 
Of  thy  Yoice  to  Jove's  seat  climb, 
And  mingle  with  the  starry  chime, 
Where  golden-tressed  Phcebus  soon 
Shall  answer  in  as  sad  a  tune, 
From  his  ivory-clasped  lyre, 
That  leads  in  dance  the  stately  quire  ; 
And  iVom  the  blest  above  shall  flow 
A  poal  accordant  to  thy  wo.'* 

"  And  Lucian,  in  his  Gout-Tragedy> 
slogs  to  the  same  tune : 

*'  MM  v^Tfps^  ««^'  ilhtCff  It.  T.  A.* 
And  through  the  woods  with  nightly  wail, 

And  many  a  tear 

For  Itys  dear, 
Laments  the  Attic  nightingale  I" 

By  this  time  the  worthy  Professor — 
though  he  was  spared  the  translations 
— ^bc^an  to  wax  somewhat  impatient. 
''  Well — I  will  not  condescend  to  no- 
tice Uie  beggarly  Latin  imitators. 
ETen  Virgil*s  Philomela  may  pipe 
beneath  her  poplar  shade,  untroubled 
and  unquoted.  But  you  must  listen 
to  our  noble  English  bards.  What 
says  the  Passionate  Pilgrim — whether 
Shakspeare  or  not  ? 

'  As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade, 
"Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 
Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing. 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  si>ring : 
Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone : 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  up  till  a  thorn, 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty. 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity  : 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry. 
Tern,  Tern,  by  and  by,' 

What  says  Milton  ? 

'  And  in  the  violet-embroidcr'd  vale, 
Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Kightly  to  thee  her  sad   song   moumeth 
well?' 

What  says  — "    But  this  was 

too  much.  Old  Bliuncnbach  seemed 
to  think  he  had  caught  a  Toritable  tar- 
tar; and  thinking,  moreover,  that  it 
was  no  fun  to  be  lectured  to,  he  broke 
up  the  sederunt  by  proposing  an  im- 
mediate adjournment  to  hb  museum. 
Thither,  of  course,  I  went,  and  affect- 
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ed  to  admire  every  thing — his  grand 
series  of  skulls,  in  anti-climax,  from 
the  Greek  down  to  the  Hottentot,  and 
from  the  elephant  down  to  the  mouse 
— and  even  his  human  bodies,  starved 
to  death,  and  dried  up  into  unswathed 
mummies,  in  some  confotuided  anti- 
septic cave  somewhere  in  Germany. 
Giiastlv-looking  objects  they  were; 
four  of  them — ^if  I  recollect  rightly-^ 
one  in  each  comer  of  the  room ;  and 
fearfully  they  grinned  at  me,  when  I 
lifted  them,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pro« 
fessor,  to  ascertain,  experimentally, 
their  extraordinary  lightness.  But 
his  full  revenge  was  reserved  for  the 
evening,  when  I  went  to  hear  him 
address  the  students  in  his  auditorium, 
I  was  installed  in  a  chair  of  honour, 
close  to  Blumenbach  himself,  who 
stood  at  a  table,  on  a  kind  of  stage, 
surrounded  with  specimens  of  natural 
history,  and  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
— BcTGs.  Very  animated,  and  very 
amusing  he  was — gesticulating  till  he 
perspired  most  copiously — and  draw-* 
mg  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause 
from  his  hearers.  And  me  he  had 
completely  at  his  mercy.  Every  se- 
copa  sentence  there  was  an  allusion  to 
the  Gelehrte  aus  England  who  sat  be« 
side  him — and  to  the  necessary  expe- 
rience which  his  acquaintance  with 
London  houses  and  hotels  must  have 
given  him,  in  all  the  works  and  ways 
— the  life  and  conversation — of  the 
insinuating  little  animal,  that  formed 
the  subject  of  his  discourse  I  Heaven 
knows  how  many  receipts  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  bugs  the  strange 
man  rattled  over — adding  to  each, 
however,  that  there  was  no  depending 
on  its  efficacy,  and  always  appealing 
to  me  for  confirmation  of  this  melan- 
choly truth  I  The  wicked  German 
imps  appeared  to  enjoy  all  this  ama- 
zingly. For  my  part,  I  thought  it  in 
very  questionable  taste: — but  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  mortal  like 
Blumenbach,  who  has  been  known  to 
lift  up  his  own  little  daughter  to  the 
specimen-table,  in  demonstration  of 
some  physical  theory  he  was  detailing 
to  his  class  ? 

These  episodical  reminiscences  of 
Gottingen  and  Blumenbach  have  led 
me  far  astray  from  Bonn  and  Niebuho 
the  first  of  the  three  Rheno- Prussian 
luminaries  on  whom  I  called.     But 
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the  truth  is  that,  though  uothing  could 
be  more  unlike  than  the  Romah  hbto- 
rian  to  the  naturalUt,  in  both  person 
and  demeanour^  the  abruptness  of 
^iebubr's  opening  question  put  mo  in 
mind  of  my  former  intertiew  with  a 
German  professor ;  and  I  have  so  of- 
ten laughed  in  prirate  over  the  scenes 
above  described^  that  I  was  determined 
to  put  them  on  record,  and  so  havo 
out  my  laugh,  for  good  and  all,  in 
public.  Now,  however,  we  will  pro- 
ceed in  regular  order. 

The  simple  dwelling  of  Niebuhr — 
then  historical  professor,  and  ci-devant 
Roman  ambassador-^had  nothing  very 
picturesque  or  attractive  about  it.  It 
has  been  burnt  to  the  ground  since  the 
date  of  my  visit,  but  its  owner  could 
hardly  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
pretty  town  of  Bonn.  There  was  no 
garden — at  least  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance — and  no  view  of  the  noble 
Rhine,  at  least  from  the  room  which 
Niebuhr  occupied.  The  house  front- 
ed a  dull,  narrow  street,  and  the  apart- 
ment Niebuhr  sat  in  looked  out  on  no- 
thing more  inspiring  than  the  opposite 
buildings.  A  maid  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  ushered  me  at  once,  without 
ceremony  or  announcement,  into  the 
presence  of  the  great  scholar.  He  was 
seated  before  a  wooden  table,  without 
a  cover,  placed  against  the  wall  at  the 
ftulhcr  end  of  the  room,  which,  though 
long,  was  shabby,  and  painted,  not  ex- 
actly in  the  style  of  Mr  Hay.  His 
back  was  towards  us  when  the  maiden 
showed  me  in,  but  he  immediately 
rose  to  receive  a  visiter,  and  there 
was  something  uncommonly  pleasing 
in  the  manner  of  his  greeting.  His 
address  was  at  once  frank  and  polish- 
ed, bland  and  utterly  unassuming — 
ingenuous  was  the  very  term  for  it— 
and  by  which  I  afterwards  described 
it  to  my  companions.  At  the  first  look 
von  might  liave  been  indiaed  to  call 
nis  appearance  insignificant ;  but  the 
quick  eye,  and  the  mobile  features,  of 
which  I  retain  the  general  impression, 
without  being  able  at  this  moment  to 
draw  a  more  distinct  picture  of  them, 
would  soon  have  convinced  you  of 
your  error.  There  was  that  about  him 
which  slightly  reminded  me  of  Lord 
Jefi'rey,  if  you  could  imagine  Lord 
Jeffrey*s  quickness  and  good^nature 
without  his  briUtaney.  He  had  heard 
me  give  some  message  in  German  to 
his  lass,  as  we  approached  him,  and 
remarked  upon  that  circumstance ; 
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but  at  the  same  time  he  himself  spoke 
English  so  well  and  fluently,  that  it 
seemed  no  matter  of  doubt  with  him 
that  he  ought  to  converse  with  an 
Englishman  m  his  own  tongue.  So 
down  we  sat,  and  his  catechism  com- 
menced instantly — "  How  many  Ro- 
man CathoKcs  are  there  in  Glasgow  f 
Having  met  once  or  twice  with  good 
Dr  Cleland  of  that  city,  and  heard  him 
learnedly  descant  on  its  statistics,  I 
was  luckilv  ready  with  an  answer. 
And  Niebuhr  was  just  one  of  those  per- 
sons who,  with  all  possible  politeness, 
would  have  set  down  any  ignorance 
on  such  points  as  a  symptom  of  very 
decided  unfitness  to  take  rank  as  a  ra- 
tional creature.  Somehow  or  other, 
it  never  occurred  to  me  to  account  a 
man  a  blockhead  because  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  conversant  with  my  own 
particular  class  of  subjects ;  but  in 
political  economists,  statesmen,  horse- 
jockeys,  and  cattle-dealers,  I  have  often 
observed  that  this  propensity  is  very 
strong.  However,  as  matters  stood, 
the  examiner  and  the  examinee  got  on 
extremely  well  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Niebulir*8  first  interrogatory 
was  the  prelude  to  a  long,  sifting  se- 
ries of  enquiries  into  the  condition — 
social,  moral,  and  religious — of  North 
Britain.  Church  and  Dissenters- 
Schools  and  Crimes — Smuggling  and 
Dram-drinking  —  Trade  and  Poor- 
laws — were  handled,  one  after  ano- 
ther, with  immense  animation.  In 
truth,  the  little  man*s  brain  was  full 
of'  history.  He  was  editing  the  first 
volume  of  the  Byzantine  Historians — 
he  was  writing  the  History  of  Romo 
— and  he  was  lecturing,  in  the  Uni- 
versity, on  the  history  of  the  last  forty 
years.  Thus,  every  topic  he  started, 
and  every  answer  he  elicited,  seemed 
intended  to  fit  in  to  some  train  of 
thought  that  was  going  on  in  the  in- 
terior of  his  head.  On  the  state  of 
morals  his  scrutiny  was  especially  se- 
vere— and,  what  between  whisky  and 
illegitimate  births,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  difficult  to  make  out 
^oh  a  case  as  a  patriotic  individual, 
who  has  no  notion  of  showing  a  pack 
of  foreign  rascals  the  bad  cai^s  in  his 
hand,  must  have  wished  to  establish. 
For  he  stuck  to  one  like  a  terrier  at  a 
badger-bait.  There  was  no  fighting 
him  ofi*  with  general  replies  and  ronnd 
numbers.  I,  for  my  part,  should  have 
been  glad  to  state  the  average  of  chil- 
dren irregularly  begotten— ^tor<^ 
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is  too  coarse  a  word,  I  suppose,  for 
the  refiucd  ears  and  eyes  of  the  present 
generation — a  half  per  cent  lower,  for 
a  certain  class  of  artisans,  than  the 
probable  amount.  But  he  remarked 
a  slight  hesitation,  and  did  not  rest  till 
the  additional  half  per  cent  was  wrung 
out  of  his  reluctant  informer.  So  ho 
would  have — and  be  hang*d  to  him — 
tlie  exact  proportion  of  spirit-shops  to 
the  places  for  the  sale  of  other  com- 
modities, in  one  of  our  Urge  manu£ic« 
turi  ug  towns— the  seats,  according  to 
Whig- Radical  doctrine,  of  the  most 
virtuous,  wise,  and  enlightened  part 
of  oar  Parliamcntarj  constituency.  I 
never  met  but  with  one  man — a  noble 
and  dbtinguished  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons — who  was  so  prying  in 
his  questions,  so  marvellously  quick  in 
drawing  the  right  conclusion  from  a 
fair  answer,  and  so  unsparingly  severe 
in  his  exposure  and  demolition  of  an 
unfair  or  an  absurd  one.  What  a 
capital  committee-man,  thought  1 1 
And  certainly  if  any  thing  could 
relieve  the  solemn  dulness,  the  formal 
frivolityi  and  the  ostentatious  imbeci* 
lity,  of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  it 
would  be  the  presidencv  of  such  a 
person  as  Niebuhr  —  with  force  of 
mind  sufficient  to  keep  in  order  the 
witnesses,  and — what  is  rather  more 
difficnlt — the  members.  The  first 
time  I  entered  a  committee-room,  a 
good-natured  senator  assured  me, 
**  Here  you  will  see  a  vast  deal  of  the 
siiaU  iiUellect  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." Alas!  I  saw  and  heard  nothing 
but  iX&loqnacious folly — each  member, 
as  it  struck  me,  striving  with  his  neigh- 
bour how  he  should  put  the  most  ridi- 
culous queries  ;  and  evidently  intent, 
not  on  evolving  truth  or  attaining  a 
practical  benefit,  but  on  exhibiting  his 
own  imagined  cleverness,  or  propping 
up  the  lameness  of  his  own  fantastie 
theories. 

I  complimented  Niebuhr  on  his 
knowledge  of  details,  with  regard  to 
topics  peculiarly  British,  and  on  the 
excellence  of  his  English.  **  Oh  1" 
aaid  he,  "  I  spent  a  winter  in  Edin- 
burgh, about  thirty  years  ago,  and  did 
not  quite  throw  away  my  time.**  He 
had  been  acquainted,  1  found,  with 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  and  other 
literary  worthies  of  that  place  and 
era.  Hence  the  knowledge  dbplayed 
in  his  leading  questions,  and  a  part  at 
least  of  the  hiterest  with  which  he  in- 
troduced and  discussed  such  subjects 
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as  I  have  alluded  to.  Still  it  was 
strange  that  about  literary  topics  con- 
nected with  Scotlaud,  whereof  1  might 
be  supposed,  as  it  chanced,  to  be  mure 
master  than  of  statistics,  he  seemed  to 
care  little— alas  for  the  fame  of  Modem 
Athens  I — and  to  know  even  less.  As- 
tonished, for  instance,  he  was  to  hear 
that  the  (German  language  and  litera- 
ture were  now  studied  with  some  zeal, 
and — as  we  flattered  ourselves — ^with 
some  success,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tweed.  "  Ah  1  is  it  so  ?  And  what 
do  you  generally  begin  wiUi  ?  In  your 
own  case,  for  example  ?'*  I  told  him 
I  had  broke  ground  with  Schiller,  and 
that  I  ventured,  whatever  the  critics 
might  say,  to  prefer  that  noble  poet  to 
Goethe — that  1  thought  he  had  a 
much  more  catholic  spirit  than  tlie 
author  of  Faust  and  Wilhelm  Mcister 
—and  that  the  latter,  if  I  might  ven. 
ture  to  tell  him  so,  was  too  German 
to  make  the  same  deep  impression  on 
the  universal  mind  of  civilized  hum;i. 
nity  as  Schiller,  by  his  capital  produc- 
tions, had  done  and  would  continue  to 
do.  I  suppose  Niebuhr  did  not  agree 
with  me,  for  he  would  touch  on  no 
specific  work  of  Scbiller*s  except  his 
WuUemtein,  That,  he  allowed,  was 
a  great  thing.  And  even  this  praise  I 
expected  him  to  retract  immediately 
afterwards,  when  he  began  expatiatuig 
on  the  evil  tendenoy  of  historical  fic- 
tion, and  the  mischief  done  by  what  he 
chose  to  call  the  pleasing  decejjtions  of 
Walter  Scott.  My  blood  was  uji  at 
thU  treason  to  our  immortal  country- 
man. That  he  is  the  foremost  man  of 
genius  since  tho  birth  of  time,  with 
the  sole  exceptions  of  Homer  and 
Shakspeare,  has  long  been  a  firmly- 
settled  article  of  my  creed,  and  which, 
like  his  own  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  I 
would  not  "  admit  the  discharge  of  a 
whole  battery  of  cannon  within  point- 
blank  distance,  as  an  apologv  for  ne- 
glecting*' to  maintain.  Clearly,  there- 
fore, it  never  would  have  done  to 
strike  oiie*s  flag  at  once,  for  the  mere 
ipie  dixit  of  a  Teutonic  savant,  I 
dared  Niebuhr  to  cite  an  instance  in 
which  the  moral  impressions  of  true 
history,  or  the  lessons  in  human  cha- 
racter, to  be  derived  from  that  source, 
have  been  injured  by  fictitious  distor- 
tion or  embellishment  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Walter.  And  as  to  the  mere  facts 
of  history,  many  of  these  would  scarce- 

$r  be  remembered  at  all,  if  it  were  not 
or  the  viv}d  cidouring  of  such  writers 
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as  Shakspeare^  Schiller^  aod  Scott. 
"  And  was  it  not  Charles  Fox,  no 
mean  authority,  who  used  to  say  that 
Shakspeare  is  the  only  historian  of 
England  worth  reading,  for  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  her  annals  ?'* 

If  Niebuhr  gave  in,  to  a  slight  de- 
gree, on  this  head,  he  compensated 
himself  for  such  a  measure  of  candour, 
or  civility,  by  emptying  whole  vials  of 
bitterpess  on  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
What  a  series  of  amiable  criticisms 
are  recorded  in  my  journal  on  that 
theme  I  "  Our  only  doubt,"  it  ap- 
pears, ''  must  be  whether  the  matter 
or  the  manner  of  the  book  be  more 
contemptible.  Scott  has  committed 
the  common,  but  fatal,  error  of  mis- 
taking his  subject.  His  book  is  neither 
the  Hfe  of  Napoleon,  nor  a  history  of 
Europe  during  the  times  of  Bonaparte. 
It  is  not  minute  enoup^h  for  the  first; 
it  is  not  comprehensive  enough  for 
the  second.  It  is  not  a  biography ;  it 
is  not  a  history.  Many  transactions 
of  Napoleon*s  reign  he  has  not  known, 
or  has  not  examined  with  a  searching 
spirit.  There  are  unpardonable  mis- 
takes as  to  points  in  which  the  most 
ordinary  vigilance  would  have  pre- 
vented error ;  mistakes  of  geography, 
especially  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
which  a  glance  at .  a  g^od  map  might 
have  precluded ;  mistakes  of  nomen- 
clature ;  and  frightfbl  slips  of  the  press, 
which  should  not  have  been  overlook- 
ed." 

Then,  as  to  the  manner--^"  the  style 
is  that  of  a  newspaper  powdered  with 
metaphors,  or  crammed  with  illustra- 
tions that  smell  rankly  of  a  poefs 
common-place  book.  And  these  are 
repeated  to  the  last  excess  of  self-pla- 
giarism. Thus,  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
often  over  we  have  the  Roman  Sibyl 
andhervolumes^Lord  ByrotCs  Earths 
quake-voice  of  victory — the  Indian 
worshipping  the  Sun-^-^KuA  others  ejus* 
demfarince.  Moreover,  the  metaphors 
are  often  false.  The  resolution  of 
some  one  is  said  '  to  grow  sterner  in 
the  air  of  Italy,  as  some  substances 
will  melt  only  in  certain  kinds  of  gas.' 
And  the  grossest  example  of  bathos 
ever  met  with  is  in  the  opening  of  the 
character  of  Wellington :  •  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  is  one  of  those  gifted  indi- 
viduals, on  whom  the  destinies  of  the 
world  are  seen  to  turn — as  a  door  upon 
its  hinges!*'' 

It  was  easy  to  cap  that  specimen  of 
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bathos,  bad  as  it  may  be,  out  of  the 

sublime  Milton  himself: 

•*  Fair  morning  yet  betides  thee,  Son  of 
God, 

After  a  dismal  night ;  I  heard  the  wrack 

As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle  ;  but  my- 
self 

Was  distant ;  and  these  flaws,  though  mor-  ' 
tals  fear  them, 

As  dangerous  to  the  piUar'd  frame   of 
heaven. 

Or  to  the  earth's  dark  basis  underneath. 

Are  to  the  main  as  inconsiderable, 

And  harmless,  if  not  wholesome,  as  a 
sneeze 

To  mane  less  wtiverse,  and  soon    are 
gone." 

And  all  that  Niebuhr  could  say  did 
not  prevent  me  from  reading  over 
again  that  very  Life  of  Napoleon, 
within  a  month  from  the  period  of  our 
conversation,  with  immense  enjoy- 
ment, and  as  an  excellent  preparative 
for  visiting  the  scenes  of  some  of  the 
great  warrior's  last  campaigns. 

After  this  topic  had  been  fairly 
hunted  down,  it  was  natural  to  pass  to 
the  historic  labours  of  the  learned 
Professor  —  whereof  the  Professor, 
though  unquestionably  a  modest  man, 
was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  dis- 
course. He  talked  with  perfect  de- 
light of  the  translation  of  his  first 
volume  by  Messrs  Hare  and  Thirl- 
wall,  and  with  equal  loathing  of  an 
abortive  attempt  which  had  preceded 
it.  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  he  said,  had 
not  only  spoken  for  him,  but  thought  - 
for  him  in  English.  It  was  the  most 
perfect  transfusion  he  could  remem- 
ber of  a  man's  very  soul — an  absolute 
metempsychosis.  And  this  acknow- 
ledgment he  afterwards  expressed  in 
his  dedication  of  the  Byzantine  series : 
'*  Julio  Carolo  Hario,  et  Connopo  ' 
Thirlwallo,  Cantabrigiensiss  Trini- 
tatis  Collegii  sodalibus,  quorum  ope 
Historia  mea  Romana  a  Britannis 
prorsus  ita  ut  earn  animo  concepi  pa* 
trioque  Sermone    conscripsi   legitur, 

EYN0IA2      KAI      EYEPPEXIAX     ENEICA 

B.  G.  Niebuhrius."  Whether  these 
classical  compliments  were  actually 
penned  at  this  time  I  know  not ;  but 
he  showed  me  some  sheets  of  Dexip- 
pus,  Eunapius,  &c.,  that  were  lying 
on  his  table,  and  to  which  the  dedica- 
tion I  have  cited  was  afterwards  pre- 
fixed. He  added,  that  a  French  ver- 
sion of  his  history  was  then  in  pro- 
gressi  but  that  every  attempt  to  clothe 
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his  thoughts  in  that  language  and 
idiom  must»  he  feared,  be  a  failure. 
''  I  tried  the  thing  myself,*'  said  he, 
**  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  off. 
No  I  no !  They  will  never  make  me  a 
Frenchman  1 " 

His  engagement  with  the  Byzantine 
authors  he  represented  as  a  mere  di- 
yersion,  taken  up  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, and  to  relieve  the  severer  toil  of 
his  Koman  researches.  Most  scholars 
would  have  treated  such  an  undertak- 
ing as  a  more  serious  matter;  but 
Niebuhr  was  eminently  ftxSir§v§f — one 
who  made  labour  its  own  reward.  It 
struck  me,  however,  that  some  part  of 
the  execution  of  this  Byzantine  pro- 
ject had  disappointed  him,  and  that  he 
was  cooler  about  the  business  than 
would  have  been  quite  natural  under 
other  circumstances.  He  abused  Din« 
dorf  very  heartily  for  his  management 
of  one  portion  of  the  intended  series* 
<'  A  good  head — a  good  head — ^but 
will  work  for  nothing  but  money  !*' 

I  would  CMn  have  got  him  to  open 
on  the  Academic  system  of  Bonn  and 
other  German  universities.  Of  his 
own  connexion  with  them  he  had,  cer- 
tainly, no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  He 
was  doing  hb  duty  zealously— lectur- 
ing to  two  hundred  students,  and  en- 
thusiastically admired  and  beloved  by 
them.  Yet  he  evidently  avoided  the 
subject — conscious,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  thing  in  the  system,  as 
such,  which  a  sensible  and  sober- 
minded  man  can  approve.  I  remem- 
ber only  his  telling  me — and  Schlegel 
made  the  same  remark — that  the  phi- 
lological studies  of  the  young  Papists 
at  Bonn  frequently  ended  in  detach- 
ing them  from  Popery  and  the  priest- 
hood. Whether  they  exchangedtheir 
old  creed  for  Protestantism  or  infidel- 
ity, in  the  nu^rity  of  cases,  he  did 
not  specify. 

At  last  two  hours  had  flown  away, 
and  Niebuhr  was  obliged  to  recollect 
that  he  had  to  pay  hui  court  to  her 
Miyesty  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 
Of  the  royal  presence  in  Bonn  we  had 
already  been  made  disagreeably  aware 
by  her  Migesty*s  preoccupation  of  all 
"  the  best  inns*  best  rooms*'— and  I 
now  observed  that  the  Professor  was 
decorated  with  his  knightly  ribbon, 
and  dressed  for  a  visit  of  ceremoinr. 
He  entrusted  me  with  a  message  K>r 
Frederick  Thiersch,  in  case  we  should 
include  Munich  in  our  route — "  and, 
as  you  are  to  be  in  Leipsio  on  your 
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return  to  England,  let  me  give  you  a 
line  for  Hermann;*' — then,  with  an 
economy  of  paper  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  Alexander  Pope,  he  cut 
off/with  a  larg^  pair  of  scissors,  a  very 
narrow  strip  from  a  folio  sheet,  and 
wrote  the  offered  introduction. 

This  was  to  be  our  sole  meeting,  for 
I  was  forced  to  leave  Bonn  the  next 
morning.  His  adieus,  on  a  retrospect, 
appear  very  melancholy :  "  As  soon 
as  my  Roman  History  is  finished,  I 
mean  to  allow  myself  a  long  holiday. 
My  first  excursion  shall  be  to  Great 
Britain,  and  you  may  count  upon  my 
returning  your  call."  I  petitioned  for 
a  more  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  his 
company,and  assured  him  that,  though 
I  lived  at  some  distance  from  London, 
to  which  he  would  go  in  the  first  place, 
the  mail-coach  woidd  whisk  him  down 
to  me  at  the  rate  of  twelve  imles  an 
hour,  stoppages  included.  The  spirit 
of  enquinr  was  roused  again,  and  the 
Queen  of  the  NetheiiandiB  had  to  wait 
some  minutes  longer,  until  I  had  com- 
municated all  I  knew— -Nimrod's  ar- 
ticle having  not  ^et  seen  the  light — 
concerning  Enghsh  posting,  English 
staging,  and  matters  relatug  there- 
unto. And  not  even  Nimrod's  "  old 
gentleman  of  the  last  century**  could 
ave  looked  more  aghast  than  did  the 
learned  Niebuhr  at  the  idea  of  such 
travelling  as  I  described  to  him. 
"Oott  bewahrr  he  exclaimed,  "  that 
I  should  commit  my  limbs  to  convey- 
ances of  that  kind !  I  must  be  content 
with  more  sober  proceedings.  Never- 
theless, I  promise  you  a  visit.*' — Al- 
ready  his  days  were  numbered  I  The 
Roman  History  was  never  to  be  ^' 
nished ;  and  that  visit  was  to  be  left 
unpaid. 

Leaving  Niebuhr,  I  repaired  to  the 
residence  of  Schlegel. 

What  a  contrast !  Truly,  August 
Wilhelm  von  Schlegel — Professor  of 
Roman  Literature  and  Antiquides, 
and  Teacher  of  Sanscrit — is  a  more 
splendid  and  imposing  personage  than 
ms  illustrious  colleague.  For  this  I 
was  scarcehr  prepared,  having  heard 
of  him,  in  England,  chiefly  fh>m  those 
who  had  seen  him  figuring  as  an 
humble  satellite  of  Blacuime  de  Stael. 
Allow  mo  to  retain  that  astronomical 
image,  since,  although  mental  Ught 
was  rather  reflected  by  her  from  him 
than  the  contrary,  yet  he  unquestion- 
ably revolved  in  an  orbit  of  which  she 
was  the  centre^  and  owed  any  thing  of 
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fasbionable  lustre  he  displayed  estirely 
to  her  countenance.  But  honours  have 
erowded  upon  Schlegel  since  the  days 
I  allude  to,  and  he  now  sbuuM  away — 
a  presiding  luminary — ^in  the  midst  of 
a  circle  of  his  own.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  bis  appearance  and  ap- 
pointments was  in  keeping  with  this 
now  character.  Instead  of  the  ultra- 
plain  bouse  and  furniture  of  Niebuhr, 
here  were  a  smart  mansion  and  luxu- 
rious accommodations.  Instead  of  a 
simple  maiden,  a  liveried  lacquey  an- 
swered mv  summons,  and  marshalled 
me  into  a  handsome  drawing-room.  I 
had  to  wait  for  some  minutes  before 
the  host  appeared,  and  I  spent  them 
in  ruminating  over  recollections  of  his 
lectures  on  dramatic  literature,  and 
his  translations  from  Shakspeare.  My 
enthusiasm  about  the  first  of  these  pro- 
ductions— once  excessive — was  now, 
perhaps,  a  little  cooled  ;  but  the  ver- 
sion of  Shakspeare  might  well  inflame, 
as  it  did,  my  desire  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  its  author.  Doubtless  that  is 
a  marvellous  performance.  It  is  not 
translation,  but  absolute  transcription 
—word  for  word  with  the  glorious 
original — in  the  same  metre — the  same 
number  of  lines,  and  almost  of  letters. 
And  was  ever  seme  so  poured  out  of 
one  tongue  into  another  without  the 
evaporation  of  a  particle  of  qnritf 
Conceive  two  impressions  of  the  same 
plate — one  plain  and  the  other  tinted 
— such  is  the  resemblance  and  the  dif- 
ference.— But  the  door  opens,  and  in 
he  comes.  Is  it  possible  ?  Can  a  man 
of  real  genius  be  ajfededf  I  am  so 
short-sighted  that  I  may  have  mistaken 
the  expression  of  his  air  and  gait.-— 
But  ho  begins  to  speak.  I  fear  it  is 
too  true ! 

Niebuhr  had  accosted  me  in  Eng- 
lish without  hesitation  and  without 
parade.  Schlcgol  luid  his  preliminary 
flourish  of  trumpets : — **  Shall  we  con- 
verse iu  Latin — French — German — 
Italian — or  English  ?  It  is  quite  indif- 
ferent to  me.**  I  took  the  polyglot  at 
his  word,  and  intimated  a  decided 
preference  for  my  vernacular  idiom. 
Even  in  this  matter  there  was  a  noark- 
ed  discrepance  between  his  style  of 
execution  and  Niebuhr*s.  Schlagel 
spoke  EngUsh  with  leas  fluency  than 
Niebuhr,  but  his  intonation  was  more 
declamatory,  his  phraseology  more 
pointed,  and  his  whob  manner  more 
ambitious  than  those  of  his  compeer. 
Before  he  had  uttered  throe  sentenoee. 


one  caught  oneself  cyaoulating  inter' 
nally,  "  The  historian  of  Home  ivas 
conM  to  be  loved,  but  this  geiUleman 
is  resolved  to  be  admired  1  *' 

We  b^^  by  talking  of  some  com- 
mon acquaintances  on  my  side  of  the 
water— Sir  James  Mackintosh— Mr 
Brougham  (as  he  was  then  lucky 
enough  to  be) — and  others.  It  amused 
me  to  observe  that  Schlegel,  in  spite 
of  his  philosophy,  seemed  to  take  far 
more  interest  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  politicians  than  the  literati  who 
passed  under  review.  Even  Mackin- 
tosh, who  had  claims  to  attention  in 
both  capacities,  did  not  «^pear  to  oc- 
cupy his  thoughts  half  so  much  as 
Brougham .  And  I  learned  afterwards 
that  the  Rlienish  Professor,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  became 
more  fond  than  ever  of  quoting  and 
discussing  **  hb  friend  the  Chancellor 
of  England.*'  Statesmen  have,  un- 
doubtedly, the  best  of  it — as  far  as 
bustle  and  prestige  go — for  the  time 
being ;  but  pass  a  few^  generations, 
and  Uteraturo  has  its  revenge.  What 
is  the  name  of  Essex  now  to  that  of 
Spenser — or  tliat  of  Burleigh  to  Shak- 
speare's — or  that  of  Cromwell  himself 
to  Milton*8 — or  Harley's  to  Swift's — 
or  Addison  the  Secretai^'s  to  Addi- 
son the  Essayist's  ? 

At  the  same  time,  Schlcgel's  con- 
versation was,  in  some  respects,  more 
academic  than  Niebuhr's.  Ho  asked 
a  thousand  questions  as  to  the  British 
Universities,  and  particularly  those  of 
Scotland.  At  the  mention  of  a  six 
months'  vacation  in  the  latter  institu- 
tions, he  actually  sighed  with  envy. 
**  But  pray,  Mr  Schlegel,  how  many 
hours  in  the  week  may  you  happen  to 
lecture  on  all  your  subjects  ?" — *•  Six, 
on  an  average,  for  nine  or  ten  months 
of  the  year." — "  WJiat  would  yon 
think  of  twenty-one  or  twenty- two— 
between  lecturing  and  examination — 
as  an  ordinary  allowanoe  for  a  clas- 
sical Professor?" — "Ah/  Gott  be- 
vmhr!" — as  usual — was  the  reply.  In 
shorty  lie  confessed  that  a  residence 
for  even  ten  months  of  the  year,  amid 
delightful  environs,  with  jnst  work 
enough  to  keep  the  mind  active  but 
unfatigued,  and  with  ample  daily  lei- 
suie  for  the  prosecution  of  literary 
schemes,  came  nearer  to  his  ideal  of 
profesaional  felicity. 

There  is  in  these  Germans  a  strange 
mixture  of  profound  knowledge  and 
childish  ignonmce.    Schlegel  seeowd 
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really  to  believe  that  the  disseminatioD 
of  sceptical  opiniona— or  what  he  caU- 
ed  **  the  free  scope  of  the  humao  mind 
on  sacred  topics" — was  under  prodi- 
gious restraints  in  England.  I  as- 
sured him  thaty  pro? ided  the  sceptic 
did  not  outrage  common  decency  in 
point  of  manner,  his  matter  might  be 
communicated  to  the  reading  pubUc 
With  every  facility.—**  And  why," 
said  he,  **  this  mighty  tumult  among 
a  portion  of  you  English  about  some 
passages  in  Niebuhrs  book?  What 
possible  appearance  of  scepticism  can 
your  Puritans  discover  there?" — I 
turned  to  a  passage  not  far  from  the 
beginning :  **  The  fallacy,  which  is 
stlD  so  general,  that  tribes  of  a  com- 
mon stock  must  have  sprung  genealo- 
gically by  ever- widening  ramifications 
from  a  single  root  This  faUacy 
escaped  detection  among  the  ancients, 
perhaps  because  they  admitted  many 
races  of  men  originally  dlfibrent.  They 
who  do  not  recognise  such  a  plurality, 
but  ascend  to  a  single  pair  of  ancestors, 
betray  that  they  have  no  idea  of  lan- 
guages and  their  modificationis,  unless 
tlicy  cling  to  the  miracle  of  a  confu- 
sion of  tongues ;  a  miracle  which  may 
suffice  mt/t  respect  to  such  races  as 
present  no  striking  physical  difference*' 
— **  These  sentences,"  I  said,  **  w^ 
peered  to  me  equally  erroneous,  as 
thev  regarded  the  philosophy  of  speech, 
'  and  the  physical  history  of  man,  but 
at  any  rate  they  went  curectly  in  the 
teeth  of  Scripture."  **  Of  Scripture, 
mjr  dear  sir  ?  Not  at  all.  You  are 
thinking  of  the  creation  of  Adam.  But 
Adam  means  merely  man,  or  human 
nature^  God  created  Adam :  that  is, 
ho  created  human  nature.  Observe  « 
that  in  Scripture — since  you  will  ap- 
peal to  it — this  is  the  true  significa- 
tion of  Adam.  Thus,  to  put  off  the 
old  Adam,  is  to  put  off  the  old  man-^ 
the  old  human  nature.''  **  What,  then, 
Mr  Professor  1  Was  it  human  nature 
that  fell  into  a  de^  sleep,  and  had  the 
rib  taken  from  its  side  ?  Was  it  hu- 
man nature  that  lived  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years^  and  begat  a  son  in  his 
own  likeness,  and  called  his  name  i^eth  f 
Or,  even  when  we  read,  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  are  all  made  alive 
•^is  not  Christ  an  individual — a  per- 
son-*and  can  the  antithesis  be  com^ 
plcte,  unless  Adam  be  an  individual 
likewise?"  Schlegel's  look,  at  my 
last  auotaUon,  convinced  me  that  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  hint  at  the 
dootr  ines  of  original  sin  and  theatone- 
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ment— both  of  which  would  be  shaken 
to  the  very  foundation,  were  we  to 
surrender  that  true,  historic  person- 
ality of  the  ^hor  of  mankind,  which 
Niebuluc  has  treated  with  so  little  de- 
ference. 

The  Scriptures — Old  and  New — 
command  small  reverence  from  these 
disciples  of  the  rational  school. 
Schlegel  laughed  outright  at  the  no- 
tion of  relying  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  **  I 
don*t  agree,*'  said  he,  **  with  all  the 
arguments  of  Gesenius  on  this  head. 
On  some  of  them,  especially  those 
drawn  from  style  and  idiom,  1  should 
not  lay  much  stress.  But  I  perfectly 
acquiesce  in  his  conclusion."  With 
all  this  looseness  of  religious  senti- 
ment, Schlegel  supports  a  high  stand- 
ard of  menus,  and  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  licentiousness  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Bonn  and  its  vicinity.  Gross 
enough  It  must  be,  since  even  the  most 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has 
forbidden  pilgrims  in  this  neighbour- 
hoods—at least  such  as  last  beyond  a 
day.  There  are  an  infinity  of  chapels, 
shrines,  and  holy  images,  at  Godes- 
berg  and  elsewhere,  to  which  super- 
stition used  to  attract  numerous  vota- 
ries of  both  sexes ;  and  the  results  of 
their  joint  devotion  were  too  often  of 
a  kind  peculiarly  offensive  to  kirk-ses- 
sions and  parish-beadles  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. No  field-preaching  or  love-feast 
in  Rummer  evenings  could  be  more 
prolific. 

Schlegel  and  I  parted  rather  coolly. 
My  orthodoxy  had,  without  doubt, 
lowered  me  much  in  his  esteem.  He 
even  dissuaded  me  from  viewing  the 
Roman  antiquities  collected  at  Bonn, 
of  which  he  nolds  the  key.  This,  to 
be  sure,  might  proceed  partly  from 
laziness,  wherewith  tlie  students  tax 
him  pretty  roundly.  They  proclaim 
their  respect  for  his  high  talents ;  but 
**  he  is  too  indolent,''  they  say,  **  too 
fat,  and  perhaps  too  witty,  to  be  a  good 
working  and  teaching  professor." 

I  had  few  minutes  left  for  a  call  upon' 
Brandis— the  amiable  and  excellent 
Brandis-^whom  I  had  once  met  at 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1820,  when  he  was 
there  together  with  Imroanuel  Bekker, 
making  preparations  for  an  edition  of 
Aristotle.  Bekker,  with  his  wonted 
indomitable  industry,  soon  despatched 
the  text,  but  Brandis*s  commentary^ 
though  now  daily  expected,  has  not 
yet  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
agreeable  to  me  to  be  at  once  recog- 
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nised  by  this  good  man«  and  to  receive 
hearty  offers  of  attention^  of  which  my 
time  did  not  permit  me  to  avail  my. 
self.  He  has  a  pleasant  house,  in  a 
smiling  garden,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  enjoys  great  popularity 
as  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  in- 
terpreter of  Aristotle. 

The  last  thing  I  noticed  about  the 
University  of  Bonn  was  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  mqdical  professor  affixed  to 
the  gate,  and  announcing  experiments 
on  the  living  animal  as  a  part  of  his 
regular  coiurse.  In  this  there  was 
something  unblushing  and  disgusting; 
but  a  professor,  in  the  German  col- 
leges, unless  he  be  opulent,  must  pro- 
pose  any  thing  and  do  any  thing  to 
stimulate  curiosity  and  tempt  an  au- 
dience. Such  is  the  system — restless 
competition — perpetual  straining  after 
novelty — moral  and  intellectual  dram- 
drinking.  Some  of  tlie  results  of  this 
spirit  have  certainly  been  dazzling; 
but  on  the  whole  evil  consequences 
have  predominated. 

Incessant  labour— intense  industry 
^has  been  one  of  these  results.  One 
of  the  Gottingen  professors,  having 
the  full  use  of  his  iimbs,  assured  mo 
he  had  not  left  his  house  for  thirteen 
years.  The  longest  walk  he  took  was 
from  his  sleeping  apartment  to  his 
observatory,  both  being  under  the 
same  roof ; — "all  his  adventures  were" 
literally  "  bv  the  fireside,  and  all  his 
migrations  from  the  blue  bed  to  the 
brown."  Another  was  pointed  out  to 
me  who,  in  addition  to  his  public  du- 
ties, had  read  fourteen  hours  a-day, 
without  intermission,  from  the  time 
when  he  was  nine  years  old.  On  his 
wedding-day,  indeed,  he  read  only 
eleven— hut,  to  make  up  for  such  tru- 
ancy, he  rose  next  morning  three  hours 
earlier  than  usual.  Now  all  this  is 
absolute  folly.  **  In  vain  do  ve  rise 
so  early,  and  so  late  take  rest.  Ten 
or  twelve  hours  of  active  intellectual 
exertion,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four,  are  enough  for  any  man  who 
wishes  to  keep  the  Uftit  ^(•vriiig 
— the  mental  sap — circulating  briskly 
through  his  brains.  Depriv^  of  that 
wholesome  circulation,  the  brsunstum 
mouldy ;  and  mouldy  brains  breed 
maggots. 

Another  of  the  results  alluded  to  has 
been  an  enormous  mass  of  publication. 
«  They  write  about  it,  goddess,  and 
about  it !  *'  Every  man  who  reads  in 
Germany  writes  too,  and  every  scholar 
prints  without  end.  They  will  pub- 
Jif h  a  new  edition  for  the  sake  of  ojie 
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new  lection.  They  will  publish  fiv0 
or  six  volumes  for  the  sake  of  one  now 
theory  upon  one  single  part  of  one 
single  wom-ont  subject.  No  matter 
whether  the  theory  be  right  or  wrong. 
No  matter  whether  it  be  put  forth  one 
year,  only  to  be  contradicted,  in  a  fresh 
publication,  by  the  same  hand,  the 
year  after.  Write  they  must,  to  at- 
tract notice,  to  canvass  for  professor- 
ships,  and  then  to  canvass  for  students. 
Of  course  one-flftieth  of  these  produc- 
tions never  remunerate  either  author 
or  publbher.  Hence  the  prodigious 
number  of  unfinished  works  and  in. 
complete  editions,  "  never  ending  still 
beginning/*  that  issue  from  the  Ger- 
man press.  Three  or  four  shelves  of 
my  bookcases  are  groanin?  beneath 
them  at  this  moment ;  ana  I  groan, 
still  more  heavily,  over  my  bookseller*8 
accounts.  There  is  one  publisher  at 
Leipsic,  a  wealthy  man,  whose  fancy 
it  b  that  no  work,  printed  by  him,  shall 
ever  lower  its  price  in  the  market.  In 
consequence  or  thiswise  determination, 
he  has  three  sides  of  a  square  occupied 
by  his  warehouses,  crammed  full  of 
unsaleable  sheets,  whose  value,  as 
waste  paper f  is  calculated  at  L. 25,000 ! 
What  a  multitude  of  crude  hypotheses 
must  lie  there  entombed!  And  how 
much  more  unfortunate  is  it  that  a  great 
many  of  them  should  ever  see  the 
light  1  Half  of  them  at  least  have  been 
got  up  solely  ou  speculation — in  a' 
desperate  attempt  to  out- Herod  the 
Herod  of  some  preceding  theory.  An 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  called  this 
process  a  species  of  intellectual  re- 
nowning.  And  so  it  is.  The  German 
student  renowns  by  rubbing  a  hole  in 
the  elbow  of  his  new  coat — or  knock- 
ing down  an  unoflfending  citizen — or 
setting  fire  to  his  lodgings — or  light- 
ing a  duel  with  his  best  mend.  The 
German  professor  renowns  by  arguing 
that  an  ancient  author  didn*t  write  his 
own  books — or  that  Homer  was  "  like 
Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once" 
— or  that  Moses,  the  meekest  of  men, 
was  no  better  than  be  should  be — 
haU-poet,  half-impostor.  For  my 
part,  I  prefer  the  method  of  our  home- 
bred scholars.  Their  firults  may  be 
slower  of  coming  to  maturity ;  but 
they  are  sounder  when  matured.  If 
they  seem  to  do  lees,  they  have  less 
likewise  to  undo. 

Whether  it  be  altogether  safe  and 
right  to  commit  the  youth  of  our  own 
country  for  education  to  such  guides, 
British  parents  and  guardians  must 
decide.    I  found  sevei^  of  my  young 
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compatriots  at  Bonn  and  otiier  Ger- 
man universities ;  but  if  has  not  been 
ray  lot  to  encouutcr  much  sound  phi- 
losophy ox  sound  sense,  neat  as  im- 
ported, among  those  who  have  return- 
ed from  these  seats  of  ingenuity  and 
learning.  No  doubt  there  is  the  grand 
modern  attraction  of  economy,  in  com- 
parison at  least  with  English  colleges. 
At  Oxford  or  Cambridge  one  of  the 
rising  generation  must  draw  upon  the 
paternal  purse  to  the  tune  of  L.200 
per  annum,  at  a  moderate  allowance. 
Even  in  Loyden,  the  annual  expenses 
of  academic  residence  amount  to 
L.IOO.  At  Bonn,  a  student  may  live 
handsomely,  for  the  ten  months  of 
session,  for  about  L.80.  But  mark 
the  considerations  per  contra  !  There 
is  no  discipline,  properly  so  called — 
no  anxious,  kindly  superintendence — 
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no  constant  spur  to  a  healthful  degree 
of  emulation — no  examination  except 
for  degrees.  Your  son  may  very  pro- 
bably learn  nothing  better  than  the 
mysteries  of  the  beer-can  and  the  meer- 
schaum—to  let  his  shirt-collar  lie  open, 
and  his  whiskers  meet  beneath  the 
chin — and  to  enter,  in  reckless  reliance 
on  human  reason,  upon  the  dangerous 
approaches  to  infidelity. 

Alas,  for  the  spirit  of  young  Ger- 
many! Now — even  now — as  at  the 
dawn  of  creation,  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge and  the  tree  of  life  grow  side  by 
side.  A  clear  vision  can  discern  ihem 
both.  Of  both  an  humble  and  a  faith- 
ful heart  may  have  fruition.  But  wo 
to  him  who,  too  intently  straining  after 
the  branches  laden  with  knowledge^ 
turns  his  back  upon  the  apples  of  life! 


fiUSSIA. 

"  PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  RCSSU  IN  THE  EAST.** 
"RUSSIA,"   BY  A  MANCHESTER  MANUFACTURER. 


Of  the  two  pamphlets  which  stand 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  first 
appeared  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  second,  by  "  A 
Manchester  Manufacturer.*'  But,  not- 
withstanding the  close  correspondence 
between  them  in  point  of  time  and 
subject,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
written  without  either  knowledge  of 
or  reference  to  each  other ;  and  they 
thus  exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  the 
wide  difference  that  may  exist  in  the 
opinions  of  two  individuals  of  high 
talent,  practical  men  in  their  way  too, 
upon  one  subject,  in  which  they  are 
both  strongly  interested,  and  which 
we  are  bound  to  believe  they  are  dis- 
posed to  discuss  candidly  and  con- 
scientiously upon  its  own  merits. 

The  extreme  discrepancy  in  this 
case  arises  partly  from  the  difference 
in  amount  of  knowledge  which  each 
respectively  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject ;  for  the  first  treats  it  as  a 
man  who  has  examined  human  nature, 
and  studied  the  history  of  nations  with 
the  eye  of  strong  and  practical  com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  of  philosophy, 
and  has  applied  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  with  sober  and  discrimina- 
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ting  judgment ;  while  the  second,  so 
soon  as  be  leaves  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  his  own  pursuits  have 
rendered  him  familiar,  launches  out 
into  a  visionary  and  Utopian  strain  of 
argument,  which  differs  most  strange- 
ly from  the  clear  and  inexpugnable 
statement  of  truths  which  illustrates 
other  portions  of  his  work. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  treat- 
ed of  in  both  these  pamphlets — name- 
ly, the  nature  and  probable  danger  to 
the  interests  of  this  country  of  the  de- 
signs and  progress  of  Russia,  particu- 
larly in  the  East — and  the  remarkable 
contrast  afforded  by  the  several  views 
they  take  of  it,  have  tempted  us  to 
briug  them  together  before  our  read- 
ers, in  order  to  point  out  what  appears 
to  us  the  errors  of  the  one,. as  illus- 
trated by  the  facts  and  reasoning  of 
the  other — errors  the  more  danger- 
ous, because  mingled  with  impressive 
truths,  and  advocated  with  no  ordinary 
degree  of  ability.  At  this  time,  when 
the  plot  seems  thickening  so  fast  in 
that  quarter,  and  so  many  events  are 
occurring  that  tend  to  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis,  it  appears  to  us  essential 
that  the  country  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  things* 
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Truth  alone  is  our  object,  and  if  any 
of  the  views  we  seem  to  advocate  are 
false,  we  are  open  to  conviction,  and 
shall  readily  confess  and  seek  to  repair 
our  errors.  In  the  mean-time,  we 
need  offer  no  apology  for  calling  at- 
tention to  these  pamphlets,  which  we 
shall  take  in  the  order  they  appear  in 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

*'  Peter  the  Great,"  begins  the  aatbor 
of  "  The  Progregs  and  present  Position 
'  of  Russia,"  "  eleven  years  after  the  battle 
of  Pultawa,  established  a  line  of  posts  from 
the  Volga  to  the  Don,  to  protect  his  coun- 
try from  the  incursions  of  the  unsubdued 
tribes  to  the  south.  The  Russian  frontier 
posts  are  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes, 
and  beyond  It,  seven  hundred  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  position  they  then  occu- 
pied. 

**  As  a  question  of  general  history,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  enquire  by  what 
means  Russia  has  been  enabled,  besides 
ber  acquisitions  in  Europe  —  including 
Finland,  Ingria,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Cour- 
land,  Lithuania,  and  the  most  important 
part  of  the  remainder  of  Poland,  the 
Southern  Ukraine,  the  Crimea,  Bessara- 
bia, &c.  &c. — to  acquire  at  the  same  time 
an  extension  of  her  southern  frontier,  in- 
cluding a  territory  equal  to  France  or 
Spain.  But  the  enquiry  becomes  infi- 
nitely more  interesting  when  it  is  regard- 
ed with  reference  to  the  political  conse- 
quences of  her  aggrandizement  in  Asia, 
and  to  the  light  which  may  be  thrown  on 
her  views,  and  the  principles  of  her  policy, 
by  an  examination  of  the  course  she  has 
pursued  where  her  proceedings  were  least 
exposed  to  the  scrutiny,  or  controlled  by 
the  influence  of  European  nations/* 

We  believe  that  our  reflecting  read- 
ers will  think  so  too ;  and  we  shall, 
accordingly,  first  take  a  short  sketch 
of  the  conduct  and  result  of  the  en- 

Suiry  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  and 
len  examine  a  little  into  the  nature 
of  the  facts  and  reasonings  by  which 
it  is  guided. 

The  pithy  exordium  we  have  just 
quoted  is  followed  up  in  the  three 
nrst  chapters  by  an  account  of  Peter 
the  Greafs  progress,  and  that  of  his 
successors,  in  extending  the  territories 
of  his  empire,  particularly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Cau- 
casian states ;  and  a  blacker  catalogue 
of  crimes,  contemplated  and  perpe- 
trated— of  nefarious  intrigues— of  un- 
just and  oppressive  wars— of  treaties 
violated — of  promises  unworthily  bro- 
ken— of  treachery,  massacre,  and  pil- 


lage— the  dark  annals  of  history,  whe- 
ther heathen  or  Christian,  can  scarcely 
produce.  The  designs  of  Russia,  con- 
ceived by  Peter,  advanced  by  his  relict 
Empress,  pressed  forward  with  stem 
and  unsparing  vigour  by  the  second 
Catharine  and  her  unprincipled  fa- 
vourites, and  eagerly  persevered  in 
by  Alexander,  are  here  dragged  to 
light,  held  up  to  the  world's  regard, 
and  demonstrated  by  facts  as  well  as 
by  inductive  proof. 

The  fourth  chapter,  in  continuing 
this  remarkable  narrative  of  usurpa- 
tion and  aggression,  calls  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  obvious  truth,  that 
Russia  must  have  some  ulterior  motive, 
in  the  vast  expense  of  blood,  treasure, 
and  reputation  she  has  incurred,  to  over- 
leap the  stupendous  chain  of  Caucasus 
— so  perfect  and  admirable  a  natural 
boundary  to  the  southern  frontier, — 
some  object  far  more  important  than 
the  acquisition  of  provinces  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  costly  appen- 
dages to  the  empire.  **  These  (says 
the  writer)  can  be  valued  or  valuable 
only  inasmuch  as  they  afford  facili- 
ties for  arriving  at  some  great  end, 
which  would  in  her  estimation  remu- 
nerate ber  for  all  that  might  be  expend- 
ed in  attaining  it.  On  no  other  grounds 
would  her  policy  be  intelligible.'*  This 
ulterior  object  is  afterwards  laid  bare 
— but  the  chapter  in  question,  which  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  her  proceedings 
against  Persia  down  to  the  peace  of 
Goolestan  in  1 8 1 4,  presents  the  reader 
with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  modern  connexion  of  Great 
Britain  with  Persia.  It  terminates 
with  a  signal  instance  of  the  shuffling 
conduct  of  Russian  negotiators,  and  of 
the  bad  faith  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, in  the  retention  of  the  district 
of  T&lish,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  pledge 
given  by  General  Riteschafl^,  Governor- 
General  of  Georgia,  and  plenipoten- 
tiary on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  of 
Goolestan,  that  it  should  be  restored 
by  the  Emperor. 

The  fifth  chapter  carries  on  the  de- 
tail of  this  system  of  mingled  force  and 
guile ;  points  out  the  various  means  by 
which  the  Russian  Government  and 
authorities  sowed  discord  among  the 
Persian  chiefs,  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish an  influence  which  met  With  in- 
finite resistance  fVom  the  disgust  which 
they  themselves  personally  inspired; 
and  lays  open  the  insidious  and  ne« 
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farious  means  by  which  it  forced  on 
Persia  that  war  which  was  terminated 
only  by  the  peace  of  Jerhemaiichali 
and  the  loss  of  Eriran  Nakshivan  and 
many  other  important  districts  or 
Etrongholdsi  besides  more  than  two 
miilions  of  treasure  paid  as  indemnity 
money  to  the  conquering  party  I 

In  the  sixth  chapter  the  scene  is 
changed  to  Turkey,  where  similar 
scenes  are  enacted  in  succession  by 
the  same  performers,  and  every  engine 
set  in  motion  to  promote  the  disorgan- 
ization and  increase  the  feebleness  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  with  equal  suc- 
cess as  in  other  quarters.  For  though 
the  sagacity  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as 
his  gigantic  achievements  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  interfered  more  than  once 
with  the  designs  of  Russia  in  Turkey, 
and  rendered  the  four  years*  war  which 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bucha- 
rest, successful  as  it  was  in  its  military 
operations,  unproductive  of  any  solid 
acquisition,  except  that  of  the  province 
of  Bessarabia  —  (the  importance  of 
which  was  then  not  comprehended) — 
her  intriguing  and  shifting  policy  pro- 
moted the  Greek  rebellion  and  final 
separation  of  Greece  from  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  involved  the  Porte  in  a 
war  with  Persia,  secured  to  herself  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty  of  Aluman, 
produced  the  destruction  of  its  fleet  at 
Navarino,  and  finally  goaded  on  the 
Sultan  to  the  fatal  and  disastrous  war 
of  1828-9.  This  war  (continued 
through  two  campaigns,  which  were 
scarcely  less  destructive  to  the  Russian 
than  the  Turkish  armies,)  was  termi- 
nated by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and 
gave  to  the  Czar,  who  had  so  often 
disclaimed'  all  intention  or  desire  to 
aggrandize  his  dominions,  "the  for- 
tresses of  Anapa,  &c.,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  a  portion  of  the  Pashalic  of  Ak- 
hilska,  mduding  the  fortresses  of  Ak- 
hilska  and  Akhilskellek,  and  Kerlwas, 
and  the  islands  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube — stipulated  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  fortress  of 
Georgiova  (and  Ihaila),  attd  the  aban- 
donment by  Turkey  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  to  the  distance  of  se- 
Tcral  miles  from  the  river — eflfectedthe 
permanent  separation  of  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  from  Turkey  by  sanatory 
regulations  which  connected  them  with 
Russia,'*  &c.  &c.  (see  page  106  ;)  and 
besides  all  this,  it  developed  further 
and  more  sweepmg  projects,  which  the 


adrantageons  position  thus  attained 
enabled  the  ruler  of  Russia  to  pursne 
with  good  hopes  of  success. 

Next  in  succession,  and  not  less  af* 
fccting  the  welfare  and  even  the  exist* 
ence  of  Turkey,  comes  the  rebellion 
of  Mahomed  AUee  under  notice,  and 
the  fruitless  application  for  aid,  in  this 
his  hour  of  need,  of  the  Sultan  to  Eng- 
land and  France — both,  alas!  devoid  of 
the  requisite  maritime  means  cf  affiard- 
ing  it  (England  devoid  of  maritime 
means ! !) — and  his  Highness*s  unwill- 
ing acceptance  of  the  fatal  pro^red  as- 
sistance of  Russia,  in  order  to  sa^e  his 
throne  from  the  hands  of  his  rebellions 
vassal ;  the  notorious  treaty  of  Hun- 
kiar  Skelessee  with  its  not  less  well- 
known  separate  article,  which  virtu- 
ally gives  to  Russia  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Black 
Sea,  proyided  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  chose  to  ratify  so  gross  an  en- 
croachment on  their  rights.  The  fruits 
of  this  transaction  are  all  displayed  in 
a  light  which  tears  the  mask  from  the 
much  and  often  boasted  forbearance 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Cxar,  and 
shows  it  in  its  true  colours — especiolljr 
that  signal  moderation  which  *'had 
induced  him  to  refrain  from  eeicing 
the  capital  of  a  friendly  sovereign 
who  had  sought  bis  aid  ;*'  and  the  libMw 
ality  which  led  him  to  abuidon  a  por* 
tion  of  the  indemnity  money,  stipulat- 
ed for  at  Adrianople,  while  he  retained 
in  pledge  for  payment  of  the  rest,  Si- 
lesia, one  of  the  principal  keys  of  the 
Dannbe.  The  danger  to  our  trade 
with  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  frooi 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Russia,  **  oa- 
cupymg  positions  beyond  the  Arazes 
in  Persia,  and  beyond  the  Danube  in 
Turkey,"  with  "  the  exolusiye  posses- 
sion of  the  Caspian,  and  command  of 
the  Black  Sea— controlling  the  mouths 
of  the  Kdr  on  the  one,  and  of  the 
Danube  on  the  other— foilAm  lUne 
miles  of  the  only  road  ^  commwiica'* 
tion  by  which  British  manufkcturea 
and  produce  con  arrive  at  Armenia  and 
Persia,"  is  all  clearly  pointed  out,  08 
well  OS  the  expediency  of  curbing  the 
ambition  and  rebellious  movements  #f 
Mahomed  AUee  Pashah,  not  only  ai 
being  dangerous  to  Turkey,  but  u  in- 
jurious to  all  those  powers  who  are  in- 
terested in  j)reterving  her.  The  inti- 
mate connexion  which  ought  still  to 
unite  the  infant  state  of  Greece  to  her 
ibrmer  mlstrest  in  bonds  of  amity 
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mutually  advantageous^  is  well  touch- 
ed upon  ;  and  the  following  passage, 
which  concludes  the  chapter,  deserves 
the  deep  attention  of  every  well-wisher 
of  his  country : — 

**  In  examining  every  question  of  foreign 
commerce  as  relates  to  this  country,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the 
profit  of  the  merchant  which,  to  the  people 
ofEnplandt  is  the  most  important  consi- 
deration, but  the  amount  of  their  labour 
which  can  he  dispoted  of  at  a  remunerating 
price,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
hands  that  can  be  emplyed,  and  mnuihM 
that  can  be  fed  in  England,  The  profit  of 
the  merchant  is  altogether  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  but  where  it  it  large,  there 
we  may  be  sure  the  consumption  will  increase. 
To  provide  fill  and  constant  occupation  for 
the  operative  classes,  is  the  first  object.  It 
is  because  they  limit  the  quantity  consumed 
by  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer,  rather 
than  because  they  aflect  the  profits  of  the 
merchant,  that  restrictive  duties  in  foreign 
countries  operate  injuriously  to  England  ; 
and  it  is  the  labouring  classes  of  our  popula- 
tion who  are  most  interested  in  preserving  the 
commercial  system  of  Asia,  which  is  free 
from  restrictions,  and  preventing  the  sidtsti- 
tution  in  its  room  of  the  most  restrictive  sys- 
tem  in  Europe,** 

The  seventh  chapter  commences 
with  an  ahle  exposition  of  the  system 
which  Russia  usually  resorts  to  after  a 
certain  period  of  more  active  aggres- 
sion, and  hy  which  she  contrives,  vam- 
pire-liko,  to  exhaust  the  moral  force  of 
the  nations  it  is  her  object  to  subdue ; 
and  then,  by  pressing  on  ^heir  helpless 
weakness,  thus  artificially  brought 
ahout,  the  insidious  offer  of  her  pro- 
tection, to  hring  them  absolutely  under 
her  control,  without  destroying  their 
physical  resources,  which  she  covets, 
or  alarming  the  jealousy  of  other 
powers  who  might  interpose  to  pre- 
vent a  case  of  manifest  and  violent 
'  encroachment.  This  is  a  course  which 
neither  Turkey  nor  Persia  are  by  any 
means  qualified  to  resist ;  and  there- 
fore, the  author  argues,  if  they  are  to 
be  preserved  from  the  common  fate, 
it  must  be  by  means  and  powers  of  a 
different  description  from  those  which 
have  yet  been  employed.  The  power 
which  should  thus  interpose  for  their 
safety,  be  demonstrates,  unanswerably 
'  as  we  think,  is  Great  Britain :  both 
because  it  is  her  obvious  interest  to  do 
so,  and  because  she  can  do  so  with 
efficacy;  and  he  grounds  his  argiunent, 
not  only  upon  the  large  and  increasing 
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commercial  interest  which  she  has  in 
Persia  and  Central  Asia  generally,  but 
on  the  imperative  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  the  safety  of  her  Indian  domi- 
nions— not  against  actual  invasion  by 
a  coup  de  main,  but  against  the  dan- 
gerous approximation  of  Russian  influ- 
ence and  agency,  should  that  power 
obtain  possession  of  Persia  and  her 
resources, — an  event  which  would 
virtually  advance  (he  Russian  frontier 
to  Herat,  From  thence  the  emissaries 
of  that  Government  might,  and  would 
undoubtedly,  spread  themselves  wit!i 
ease  over  the  north  of  India,  foment 
discontent  and  rebellion,  and  occasion 
so  much  disturbance,  as  to  render 
needful  a  great  augmentation  of  our 
troops  in  that  country,  while  from  the 
same  reason  a  decrease  of  revenue 
would  with  equal  certainty  follow. 

The  moral  obligation  which  Eng- 
land has  incurred  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  whom  she  has  deprived  of 
their  natural  guardians,  is  ably  and 
indisputably  proved;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  Persia  and 
Turkey  are  shown,  by  the  clearest  rea- 
soning, to  afford  the  surest  means  of 
securing  this  protection.  The  effect 
of  the  influence  already  exerted  by 
Great  Britain  in  favour  of  Persia  to 
repress  Russian  encroachment,  is  de- 
scrfbed ;  and  an  interesting  sketch 
which  is  given  of  the  present  condition 
of  Persia,  the  nature  of  the  late  Shah's 
Government,  and  of  its  political  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  affords  op- 
portunity for  setting  forth  in  contrast 
the  advantages  and  actual  resources 
which  Russia  would  obtain  by  a  vir- 
tual acquisition  of  the  country  and  its 
resource?,  and  the  loss,  political  and 
financial,  which  such  an  event  would 
entail  on  Great  Britain  ;  with  the  re- 
verse of  the  picture,  supposing  tlic  lat- 
ter to  retain  her  influence  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  Russia — the  absolute 
security  of  India  from  all  intrigues  on 
that  side — with  a  large  and  increasing 
trade,  and  all  at  an  incalculably  de- 
creased amount  of  outlay.  This  last 
is  a  momentous  consideration,  and  the 
reader  will  find  the  question  ably  han- 
dled. We  strongly  recommend  this 
passage  to  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  these  most  im- 
portant national  concerns. 

The  concluding  chapter  so  power- 
fully and  strikingly  sums  up  the  results 
of  the  measures  and  policy  of  Russia 
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which  the  foregoing  ones  have  exposed, 
that  we  cannot  resist  stating  the  mo* 
mcntous  facts  which  it  discloses  to 
our  readers,  in  the  language  made  use 
of  by  the  author,  to  show  how  widely 
the  professions  of  moderation  and 
abrogation  of  all  lust  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, so  often  put  forth  by 
Russia  to  Europe,  are  at  variance  with 
her  acts. 

**  A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that 
Russia  has  a<lvanced  her  frontier  in  every 
direction  ;  and  even  where  the  CoApian 
Sea  appeired  to  present  an  impediment  to 
her  progress,  she  has  turned  it  to  advan- 
tago  by  appropriating  it  to  herself.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  plains  of  Tartary  have 
excited  her  cupidity,  while  the  more  civil- 
ized nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  been 
dismembered  to  augment  her  dominions. 
Not  content  with  this,  she  has  crossed  into 
America,  and  there  disputes,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  her  engagements  to  England,  the 
right  of  our  merchants  to  navigate  the 
rivers  that  debouch  on  its  western  coast. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  acquisitions  she 
has  made  from  Sweden  are  greater  than 
what  remains  of  that  ancient  kingdom ; 
that  her  acquisitions  from  Poland  are  as 
large  as  the  whole  Austrian  empire  ;  that 
the  territory  she  has  wrested  from  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  equal  to  the  dominions  of 
Prussia  exclusive  of  her  Rhenish  provin- 
ces ;  and  that  her  acquisitions  from  Tur- 
key in  Asia  are  equal  in  extent  to  all  the 
smaller  states  of  Germany,  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, taken  together  ;  that  the  country  she 
has  conquered  from  Persia  b  about  the 
size  of  England ;  that  her  acquisitions  in 
Tarury  have  an  area  equal  to  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  and 
that  the  territory  she  has  acquired  within 
the  last  G4  years  (since  \11'2),  is  greater 
in  extent  and  importance  than  the  whole 
immense  empire  she  had  in  Europe  before 
that  time. 

"  These  are  facts  which  rest  on  no  doubt- 
ful evidence  ;  yet  they  are  such  as  may 
well  startle  every  thinking  man  who  has 
not  previously  reflected  on  them,  and  such 
rs  no  one  who  desir«>8  to  reason  on  the 
present  state  of  Europe  or  Asia  ought  to 
disregard.  Every  portion  of  those  vast 
acquisitions,  except,  perhaps,  that  in  Tar- 
tary, has  been  obtained  in  opposition  to  the 
views,  the  wishes,  aiQ  the  interests  of 
England.  The  dismemberment  of  Sweden, 
the  partition  of  Poland,  the  conquest  of 
the  Turkish  provinces,  have  all  been  in- 
jurious to  British  interests;  and  though 
some  of  them  found  favour  for  a  time,  and 
for  a  price  given  at  Vienna  and   Berlin, 


even  the  kingdoms  that  have  shared  her 
spoliations  can  now  regard  them  with  no 
other  feeling  than  alarm. 

"  The  power  and  resources  of  Russia 
lie  in  the  ccuntries  to  the  west  of  the  Vol- 
ga, not  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia ;  and  her 
empire  in  Europe  has  been  nearly  doubled 
in  little  more  than  half  a  century.  In  64 
yeirrs  she  has  arlvaneed  her  frontier  eight 
hundred  and  fidy  miles  towards  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Paris ;  she 
has  approached  450  miles  nearer  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  she  has  appropriated  the 
capital  of  Poland,  and  she  has  advanced 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of 
Sweden,  from  which,  when  Peter  I. 
mounted  the  throne,  her  frontier  was  dis- 
tant three  hundred  miles.  Since  then  she 
has  stretched  herself  forwards  about  ono 
thousand  miles  towards  India,and  the  same 
distance  towards  the  capital  of  Persia* 
The  regiment  that  is  stationed  at  her  fur- 
thest frontier  post  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Caspian  has  as  great  a  distance  to 
march  back  to  Moscow  as  onward  to  Al- 
tock  and  the  Indus,  and  is  actually  fur- 
ther from  St  Petersburg  than  from  La- 
hore, the  capital  of  the  Seiks.  The  bat- 
talions of  the  Russian  Imperial  guard  that 
invaded  Persia  found,  at  the  termination 
of  the  war,  that  they  were  as  near  Herat 
as  the  banks  of  the  Don ;  that  they  had 
already  accomplished  half  the  distance  from 
their  capital  to  Dehhe ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, from  their  camp  in  Persia  they  bad 
as  great  a  distance  to  march  back  to  St 
Petersburg  as  onward  towards  the  capi- 
tal of  Hindostan.  Mean- while  the  *  Mos- 
cow Gazette  *  threatens  to  dictate  at  Cal- 
cutta the  next  peace  with  England,  and 
Russia  never  ceases  to  urge  the  Persian 
Government  to  accept  from  it,  free  of  all 
cost,  officers  to  discipline  its  troops,  and 
arms  and  artillery  for  its  soldiers,  at  the 
same  time  that  her  own  battalions  are  ready 
to  march  into  Persia  whenever  the  Shah, 
to  whom  their  services  are  freely  offered, 
can  be  induced  to  require  their  assistance. 

**  Thus,  while  she  accuses  the  more 
popular  governments  of  Europe  of  a  de- 
sire to  subvert  existing  institutions,  Russia 
herself  is  undermining  every  throne  with- 
in her  reach.  That  of  Poland  she  has 
pulled  down.  Since  the  battle  of  Nar  a 
she  has  never  ceased,  by  intrigues  and  ''y 
force,  to  distract  and  encroach  upon 
Sweden ;  since  the  battle  of  Pultawa  she 
has  continually  sought  the  subversion  of 
Turkey;  since  the  peace  of  Newstadt,  she 
has  perseveringly  pursued  her  conquests 
in  Persia,  her  intrigues  in  Germany ;  and 
her  ambitious  projects  are  a  source  of 
continual  abrm  to  Austria.  France  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  to  force  upon  it 
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t^  government  it  had  rejected.  Greece  is 
^ugbt  to  believe  that  its  tranquillity  can 
only  be  secured  when  it  shall  be  hers. 
Prussia  purchases  forbearance  by  acquies- 
cence in  the  views,  and  even  the  caprices 
of  the  Emperor,  and  submits  to  the  indig- 
nities and  plunders  of  Kalish.  Hostile 
restrictions  are  directed  against  the  com- 
merce of  England,  and  her  empire  in  the 
East  is  openly  thieatened  with  attack.  In 
the  wilds  of  Tartary,  on  the  east  and  on  the 
west  of  the  Caspian,  on  the  north  and  on 
the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  on  the  Baltic,  and  northward 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  frontiers  of 
China  and  the  coast  of  America — every 
where  we  find  her  a  suecessful  and  perse- 
vering aggressor.  With  a  larger  extent  of 
territory  than  ever  before  was  subject  to  one 
crown,  she  thirsts  insatiably  for  more,  and 
studiously  directs  all  her  energies,  not  to 
the  means  of  improvement,  but  of  further 
acquisition.** 

After  this  clear  and  startling  expose, 
the  right  of  all  the  kingdoms  or  states 
whose  interests  are  injured  by  the  past 
conduct,  or  threatened  by  the  future 
designs  of  Russia,  to  oppose  them,  is 
deduced  from  the  primary  and  cogent 
duty  of  self-preservation;  and  the 
writer  goes  on  to  observe, — 

'*  If  we  find  that  a  government  has  for 
more  than  a  century  steadily  pursued  an 
important  object  through  many  successive 
reigns,  and  has  sacrificed  about  a  million 
of  its  subjects,  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  money,  in  its  efforts  to  attain  it ;  if, 
year  aftei  year,  we  find  it  renewing  these 
efforts,  and  accumulating  its  means  to 
effect  its  purposes ;  if  we  find  it  steadily 
advancing  towards  its  accomplishment, 
and  resorting  to  the  same  means  by  which 
it  has  brought  about  a  similar  result  else- 
where, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
continues  to  entertain  the  same  views ;  and 
if  it  disavows  them,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
it  to  show,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  acts, 
that  its  policy  is  changed ;  but  if  instead 
of  disavowing,  it  has  admitted  them,  there 
can  be  no  need  of  further  evidence.  Such 
is  the  position  of  Russia  in  relation  to 
Turkey  and  Persia, — such  the  evidence  of 
her  views  and  her  objects.  Her  inten- 
tions, therefore,  cannot  be  doubtful  if  she 
remains  unopposed,  and  would  not  be 
]«ss  so,  were  die  now  to  deny  them." 

That  the  danger  to  be  a|4>rehended 
from  the  saccesflftil  execution  of  these 
designs  is  great,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
powers  affected  by  it,  is  proved,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  by  the  avowed 
determination  of  Austria  to  oppose 
the  occupation  of  Constantinople  with 


500,000  men,  and  the  frequently  re- 
iterated declarations  of  France  and 
England;  and  he  argues  that  these 
powers  should  now,  while  it  may  yet 
he  time,  demaud  from  Russia  sub- 
stantial guarantees  fur  her  future 
conduct,  both  in  regard  to  violence 
and  intrigue,  rather  than  wait  till 
matters  shall  have  ar/ived  at  a  con- 
dition which  will  render  war  unavoid- 
able. 

**  The  only  nation,*'  says  he,  **  in 
Europe,  that  attempts  to  aggrandize  itself 
at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours,  is  Russia. 
The  only  state  whose  preponderance  and 
amliition  threaten  to  disturb  the  general 
tranquillity,  is  Russia.  The  only  power 
that  seeks  to  put  down  any  existing  go- 
vernment, is  Russia.  All  nations  except 
Russia  seek  only  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  countries— to  preserve 
things  as  they  are,  and  to  build  up  rather 
than  pull  down.  Russia  alone  threatens  to 
overturn  thrones,  subvert  empires,  and 
subdue  nations  hitherto  independent.  It 
is  for  her,  therefore,  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  world  by  retiring  from  the 
menacing  position  she  has  occupied,  thus 
affording  the  guarantees,  the  confidence  in 
her  future  intentions,  which  will  permit 
Europe  to  repose  in  safety." 

These  guarantees  are  named.  The 
force  of  public  opinion,  awakened  of 
late,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  her 
conduct,  has  induced  the  Emperor, 
with  a  show  of  generosity  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  has  rather  improved  than 
deteriorated  his  position,  to  comply 
with  one,  the  least  of  all  these  requi- 
sitions, to  affect  compliance  with 
others,  and  to  reiterate  those  stale 
protestations  of  moderation,  good 
faith,  and  magnanimity,  which  are  so 
cheap,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have 
done  him  so  much  good  service ;  but 
those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  will  agree  with  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  when  he  avers, 
that  Russia  has  parted  with  nothing 
which  she  could  have  kept,  and  has 
proved  by  her  acts  that  the  projects 
she  stands  convicted  of  having  formed, 
are  still  as  earnestly  and  as  diligently 
pursued  as  ever. 

Such  is  a  short  precis  of  this  in- 
teresting pamphlet,  the  arguments  and 
deductions  containedin  which,  resting 
as  they  do  upon  facts  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  must,  we  think,  carry 
conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind. 
They  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
It  Is  proved  that  the  rulers,  or  Go- 
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TenuneDt  of  Eossia,  have^  in  accord- 
ance with  a  system  commenced  by 
Peter  the  Great,  proceeded  for  a  cen- 
tury pasty  with  unswerving  and  inde- 
fatigable perseverance,  in  a  course  of 
conquest  and  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  their  weaker 
neighbours,  in  defiance  of  treaties  and 
pledges— j»cr  fas  et  we/cw— and  in  the 
teeth  of  constantly  reiterated  protesta- 
tions of  good  faith  atid  mocieration  ; 
that  they  continue  still  so  to  do,  and 
in  some  instances  scruple  not  to  avow 
their  ultimate  intentions;  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  unless 
prevented,  they  will  still  pursue  their 
course  of  ambition  and  conquest.  But 
many  of  the  territorial  acquisitions  of 
Russia,  though  won  by  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure,  are 
not  ooly  valueless  in  themselves,  but 
sources  of  constant  expense  and  em- 
barrassment. The  inference  is,  that 
these  are  not  so  won  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  for  the  attainment  of  some 
ulterior  objects  to  which  they  may  be 
conducive. 

One  of  these  objocts,  as  is  demon- 
strated both  by  inductive  proof  and 
circumstantial  evidence,  as  well  as  by 
direct  avowal,  is  the  desire  of  gaining 
a  position  from  whence  Russia  may 
hold  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in 
check,  by  menacing  the  tranquillity, 
if  not  the  existence  of  Britbh  India,  as 
she  beiself  is  open  in  the  Baltic  to  the 
attack  of  Great  Brit^dn  upon  her  com- 
merce. 

The  success  of  these  schemes,  which 
include  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles ;  and 
which,  if  unopposed,  are  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  easy  of  accompli&hment, 
would,  it  is  ai^ued,  be  deeply  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  Europe  in  ge* 
neral,  and  of  England  in  particular. 
It  is  therefore  for  England,  possessed 
not  only  of  India,  which  she  is  bound 
to  protect^  but  of  a  promising  trade 
with  Central  Asia,  to  be  the  foremost 
in  opposing  these  schemes.  For 
this  purpose  she  should  interfere  firm- 
ly and  effectually  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  Turkey  and  Persia,  takmg 
every  needful  precaution  for  checking 
the  farther  approach  of  Russia  to- 
wards her  Indian  frontier.  She  may 
thus  prevent  a  war  which  otherwise 
must  sooner  or  later  break  forth,  and 
assume,  at  comparatively  trifling  costy 
that  secoco  and  commanding  poeturo 
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which  an  outlay  of  millions  may  here- 
after be  inadequate  to  purchase. 

Now,  the  only  point  in  these  con- 
clusions which  admits  of  a  difference 
of  opinion,  is  the  extent  of  danger  to 
be  apprehended  to  Europe  at  Targe, 
and  to  England  in  particular,  from  the 
success  of  Russia.  It  b  this  very 
point  which  the  author  of  the  second 
pamphlet  disputes ;  and  we  are  now 
to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  he 
does  so. 

This  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Russia." 
is  divided  into  four  chapters.  The 
first  of  these  is  headed  <<  Russia,  Tur- 
key,  and  England,**  and  purports  to 
show  forth  the  respective  relations  be- 
tween these  countries.  The  subject 
is  opened  by  a  remark,  that  in  former 
times  new  wars  have  usually  been  pre- 
ceded by  false  alarms,  calculated  to 
excite  the  public  mind ;  and  the  au- 
thor insinuates  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  *'  influenced 
by  an  aristocracy  essentially  warlike," 
may  not  be  perfectly  innocent  of 
giving  rise  to  such  alarms,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  exciting  the  British  nation  to 
a  war  with  Russia.  The  effect  thus 
produced  on  the  public  mind  he  be- 
lieves to  be  so  great  as  to  tend  strongly, 
in  spite  of  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  true  merits  of  the  case,  to  promote 
a  hostile  movement  in  a  cause  which 
he  conceives  to  involve  no  point  of  in- 
terest important  to  Great  Britain; 
and  he  even  declares  his  conviction, 
that  were  Russia  to  suljugate  Turkey, 
England  would  gain  rather  than  lose 
by  the  event.  He  deprecates,  never- 
theless, the  imputation  which  he  seems 
to  anticipate  of  advocating  the  cause 
of  Russian  aggression  and  violence ; 
and  while  exhibiting  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  government,  laws,  and  insti- 
tutions, in  most  favourable  contrast  to 
those  of  Turkey,  he  repudiates  the 
possible  charge  of  palliating  the  act  of 
spoliation  which  should  substitute  those 
of  the  one  for  the  other,  and  still  more 
of  seeking  to  induce  England  to  sanc- 
tion such  a  measure,  however  benefi- 
cial it  might  prove  to  herself.  His 
olject,  he  declares,  is  onlv  to  persuade 
the  people  of  England  tnat  their  best 
wisdom  would  be  to  take  no  part  in 
quarrels  so  remote. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  Turkish  nation  as  a  barbi^ 
reus  race  of  Tartars,  fierce  and  un- 
sparing— its  Government,  essentially 
crue}  and  intoIer^t|  as  destructive  in 
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its  spirit  and  demoralizing  in  its  ope- 
ration— changing  the  fairest  and  most 
favoured  regions  of  the  earth  into  de- 
solate wastes,  annihilating  commerce 
and  agriculture,  and  benumbing  all 
the  higher  and  nobler  faculties  of  the 
human  soul.  Ho  descants  on  the 
brutalizing  influence  of  the  Mahome- 
tan  religion,  and  consequent  bigotry 
and  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  ridi- 
cules the  notion  that  the  Turks  either 
understand  or  would  take  any  mea- 
sures to  promote  freedom  of  trade ;  ap- 
pealing, in  support  of  his  assertion,  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment in  shutting  up  the  Black  Sea 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  in 
contrast  with  that  of  Russia,  who  sti- 
pulated at  the  peace  of  Kainaijee  (in 
1774),  that  it  should  be  opened  to  her 
own  ships,  and  afterwards,  as  \\y 
states,  in  1829  procured  the  freedom 
of  navigation  in  that  sea  to  those  of  all 
nations.  * 

After  dwelling  at  considerable 
length  on  this  revolting  picture  of 
ignorance,  cruelty,  and  oppression — of 
haughty  masters  and  abject,  crafty 
slaves— of  fertile  lands  all  waste — de- 
populated towns  and  empty  ports — 
the  author  changes  his  theme  to  Rus- 
sia, which  he  describes  as  a  mighty 
empire  of  thirty  nations  or  tribes, 
comprising  60  millions  of  inhabitants 
— spread  over  "one-half  of  Europe, 
one-third  of  Asia,  and  a;  portion  of 
America  ;'*  but  deficient  in  "  identity 
of  language,  habits,  and  character,'* 
and  that  condensation  of  its  inhabit- 
ants which  is  essential  to  the  strength 
of  nations  ;  immense  tracts  being  ut- 
terly desert,  while  others  are  peopled 
only  by  roving  tribes,  or  half- subdued 
barbarians. — From  this  description,  in 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  which  ho 
adduces  statistical  facts,  he  infers  that 
Russia  is  vastly  inferior  in  point  of 
power  to  England  or  France,  and 
barely  equal  to  Prussia  in  that  respect, 
and  therefore  no  legitimate  object  of 
dread.  That  were  she  to  consult  her 
true  interest,  instead  of  seeking  the 
extension  of  her  dominions  by  con- 
quest, and  thereby  rendering  her  popu- 
lation still  more  diversified  and  hetero- 
geneous, and  consequently  increasing 
her  weakness,  she  should  lay  herself 
out  for  improving  the  vast  tracts  of 
•fertile  land  she  possesses— for  increas- 


ing her  inland  navigation,  intersecting 
the  country  with  railroads — "  foster- 
ing the  accumulation  of  capital,  the 
growth  of  cities,  and  the  increase  of 
civilisation  and  freedom."  But  while 
she  persists  in  the  reverse  of  all  this, 
she  must  but  become  day  by  day 
more  feeble  and  less  formidable — and 
«*  what  then,"  exclaims  our  author  tri- 
umphantly, "  becomes  of  our  apprehen- 
sions about  the  safety  of  India,  or  the 
possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands — the 
freedom  of  the  Mediterranean — our 
maritime  superiority?"  &c.  &c. 

After  this  burst,  which  appears  to 
awaken  his  enthusiasm,  the  "  Manu- 
facturer" speculates  upon  the  results 
which  (arguing  from  those  that  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  Peter  the  Great 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva)  he  con- 
ceives would  certainly  follow  the  oc- 
cupation of  Constantinople  by  Russia, 
and  the  lapse  of  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions into  the  hands  of  the  Czar,  in  a 
strain  which  savours  more  of  the  vi- 
sionary than  of  the  cool  and  deliberate 
statesman.  Ho  assumes  that  these 
results  "  would  not  at  least  be  less  fa- 
vourable to  humanity  and  civilisation 
than  those  which  succeeded  her  con- 
quests in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  a  century 
ago.  The  seraglio  of  the  Sultau 
would  once  more  be  converted  into  the 
palace  of  a  Christian  monarch ;  the 
lasciviousness  of  the  harem  would  dis- 
appear at  the  presence  of  his  Christian 
empress ;  those  walls,  which  now  re- 
sound only  to  the  voice  of  the  eunuch 
and  slave,  and  witness  nothing  but 
deeds  of  guilt  and  dishonour,  would 
then  echo  to  the  voices  of  men  of 
learning,  or  behold  the  assemblage  of 
high-souled  and  beautiful  women,  of 
exalted  birth  and  rare  accomplish- 
ments— the  virtuous  companions  of 
ambassadors,  tourists,  and  merchants 
from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Wo 
may  fairly  and  reasonably  assume  that 
such  consequences  would  follow  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  ;  and  can 
any  one  doubt  that  if  the  Government 
of  St  Peterjiburgh  were  transferred  to 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  a  splen- 
did and  substantial  European  city 
would,  in  less  than  twentt/  years,  spring 
up  in  place  of  those  huts  which  now 
constitute  the  capital  of  Turkey?"  &c. 
&c.  &c.  (Page  7.) 

This  eulogiura  by  anticipation  of 


•  This  gross  mislatemcnt  of  facts  will  be  thoroughly  exposed  in  the  sequel. 
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the  energy  and  magnificence  of  tbe 
future  conquerors  of  Turkey,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  laudatory  sketch 
of  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
Government  of  St  Petersburg  to  trade, 
heightened  by  contrast  with  the  worse 
than  apathy  alleged  against  the  Turks 
in  this  respect.  And  the  author  con- 
tends that  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land could  not  be  otherwise  than  bene- 
fited by  the  transfer  of  the  Turkish 
capital  to  Russia.  That  power,  he  in- 
sists, could  not  and  never  would  at- 
tempt to  enforce  a  restrictive  system, 
ivhich  would  defeat  her  own  purpose 
of  fostering  trade  and  manufactures. 
"  Commerce,"  he  observes,  "  cannot 
in  the  present  day  turn  hermit."  A 
nation  which  would  encourage  com- 
merce and  manufactures  must  open 
its  ports  to  all  the  world ;  and  London 
being  the  metropolis  of  the  monied 
world,  England  would,  ho  contends, 
come  in  for  its  share  of  advantage  in 
all  eases  of  extension  in  trade ;  be- 
cause round  her,  as  the  centre  of  the 
commercial  and  finaucial  system,  all 
nations  must  revolve,  and  be  more  or 
less  influenced  in  their  transactions. 

Wo  must  pass  over  with  a  bare  no- 
tice our  author  s  beautiful  and  well 
merited  tribute  to  the  peaceful  trophies 
of  "  Watt  and  Arkwright,"  so  hap- 
pily contrasted  with  the  barren  and 
blood-stained  laurels  of  Potemkin  and 
Suwarrow,  but  less  worthily  or  fairly 
set  in  rivalry  against  the  deeds  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington ;  and  glancing 
only  at  the  succeeding  comparison  of 
the  progress  of  England  in  her  path 
of  improvement,  with  that  of  Russia 
in  her  course  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, wo  arrive  at  his  pithy  and 
sti  iking,  but  we  believe  paf eel ly  well- 
founded  assertion,  that  "  the  four  ma- 
nufacturing districts  of  England  alone 
— comprehending  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire — 
could,  at  any  moment,  by  means  of 
the  wealth  drawn  by  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  its  population,  from  the  na- 
tural resources  of  this  comparative 
speck  of  territory,  combat  with  suc- 
cess the  whole  Russian  empire."  But 
we  must  dissent,  for  reasons  hereafter 
to  be  given,  from  his  further  proposi- 
tion, that  the  navies  of  Liverpool  and 
Hull  **  could  blockade  within  the 
waters  of  Cronstadt  the  entire  Russian 
marine,  and  annihilate  the  commerce 
of  St  Petersburg,"  at  thb  time,  as 
"  hereafter  they  might  her  fleets  of  the 
south  within  the  Sea  of  Marmora." 


A  very  unsparing  attack  upon  the 
colonizing  system — the  disease  of  ac- 
quisitiveness, as  the  author  reputes  it 
— of  Great  Britain,  follows  this  note  of 
defiance  to  Russian  ships  of  the  lino 
and  bayonets  on  the  part  of  Manches- 
ter looms  and  Liverpool  merchant- 
men. He  charges  England  with  being 
as  much  addicted  to  violence  and  rob. 
bery  as  Russia  ;  presses  into  tbe  ques- 
tion the  African  deserts  appended  to 
the  Cape,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Aus- 
tralia, to  show  that,  'vvithin  the  last 
100  years,  our  own  territorial  acquisi- 
tions have  exceeded  thofc  of  Russia, 
and  demands,  with  what  face  Great 
Britain,  who,  for  the  love  of  spoil  and 
gain,  forced  weaker  and  unwilling  na- 
tions into  wars,  can  fall  foul  of  the   • 
Czar  for  acquisitions  made  in  wars 
into  which  he  was  constrained  in  self- 
defence  to  repel  the  attacks  of  fierce 
and  lawless  nations  ?    He  even  hazards 
an  assertion,  upon  the  authority  of 
Malte  Bmn,  that,  were  the  truth  duly 
known,  in  robbing  from  Poland,  Rus- 
sia but  reclaimed  what  was  her  own, 
and  paid  back  old  scores  of  rapine  and 
pillage.     But,  leaving  this  part  of  the 
question,  which  he  probably  felt  to  be 
untenable,  he  adroitly  shifts  his  ground 
of  attack  to  the  uses  made  of  their  re- 
spective plunder  by  each  of  the  rival 
robbers ;  and,  while  repeating  his  pro- 
test against  misrepresentation,  he  enu- 
merates the  benefits  which  he  con- 
ceives Russia  to  have  bestowed  upon 
the  nations  she  has  conquered,  in  such 
a  strain  as  to  leave  on  the  reader  s 
mind  the  impression — though  the  as- 
sertion is  not  made  in  direct  terms — 
that  Russia  has  been  at  least  as  great 
a  benefactor  of  her  acquired  subjects 
as  Great  Britain  has  of  hers.    The  in- 
stances he  gives  are  not,  indeed,  very 
happily  selected,  and  his  alleged  facts, 
however  high  the  authority  on  which 
they  are  asserted,  are  unfortunately 
rather  in  opposition  to  the  truth,  par- 
ticularly as   regards    the   Caucasian 
tribes,  the  Crimea,  and  the  principali- 
ties of  Moldavia  and  Wallacnia.    It  is 
with  a  defence  of  Russian  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  these  states,  and  praise 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  others, 
that  this  chapter  closes. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Poland  and  its  relations  with  England 
and  Russia,  together  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  weakness  and  pover- 
ty of  the  last  power.  The  author  re- 
peats his  abnegation  of  justifying  the 
robberies  committed  on  that  country 
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by  Russki  but  professes  to  explain 
t|)e  true  state  of  the  question,  and  to 
show  the  inezpedieDcy  of  interference 
by  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of 
Poland.  He  fives  a  laboured  descrip- 
tion of  the  long-continued  anarchy 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  that  country  groanedi  pr&. 
vious  to  the  first  partition,  from  the 
corruption  and  wickedness  of  the  ty- 
rannical nobles;  and  deduces  from 
thence  the  conclusion,  that  the  subse- 
quent fall  of  Poland  <'  was  a  triumph 
of  justice,  without  which  its  history 
would  have  conveyed  no  moral  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  But  though 
the  punishment  was  a  righteous  in- 
fiiction,'*  he  continues,  "  we  need  not 
vindicate  the  executioners.** 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  forth  the 
happy  change  which  he  asserts  to 
have  attended  the  transfer  of  the 
country  from  the  native  to  Russian 
sway— always  protesting  against  at- 
tributing the  smallest  merit  to  the 
instruments  ; — and  after  much  in  this 
sense,  appeals  to  his  readers,  to  say 
whether  tney  have  not  been  cheated, 
on  false  pretences,  of  their  stores  of 
compassion  in  favour  of  the  Polish 
people,  go  falsely  termed  <'  oppressed,'* 
and  denounces,  in  unmeasured  lan- 
guage, the  attempts  of  those  "  political 
quacks'*  who  have,  as  he  declares,  sti- 
mulated British  hatred  and  indigna- 
tion against  Russia  by  '^  decoctions  of 
lies— compounds  of  invention  and  im- 
posture— and  deadly  doses  of  poisoned 
prejudice,  gilded  with  spurious  phi- 
lanthropy.** He  declares  that  he  has 
"  sought  in  vain  for  one  case  of  in- 
sult to  our  flag — for  an  example  of 
spoliation  committed  upon  English 
merchants,**  &c.  &c.,  to  justify  an 
*'  appeal  to  menaces,  and  a  caU  for 
armaments  from  our  Russo-maniac 
orators  and  writers  ;**  and  he  attacks 
with  bitter  irony  the  speech  of  Lord 
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Dudley  Stuart,  which  he  terms  "  a 
compendium  of  all  the  accusations, 
suppositions,  fears,  dangers,  and  sus- 
picions, of  which  the  sul^ect  b  sus- 
ceptible," for  the  alarming  picture  it 
presents  of  the  future  growth  of  Rus- 
sian dominion  and  power. 

The  iutriusic  weakness  of  Russia, 
the  groundlessness  of  alarm  on  the 
score  of  her  schemes  in  progress,  and 
her  impotence  either  to  infringe  on 
the  liberties  of  Europe  iu  any  manner 
or  degree,  or  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  India,  is  the  next  subject  brought 
under  consideration ;  but  the  argu- 
ments made  use  of  to  prove  his  asser- 
tions are  more  specious  and  plausible 
than  practically  sound,  and  the  facts 
adduced  in  support  of  them  partial  and 
inconclusive.  He  ridicules  the  notion 
of  Russia  becoming  a  great  commer- 
cial power  while  unfriendly  to  and 
unaided  by  Great  Britain ;  and  asserts, 
that  while  her  own  carrying  trade  is 
not  in  her  own  hands,  it  is  impossible 
that  she  can  compete  for  naval  supre- 
macy with  England,  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  that  trade,  and  who,  by  pla- 
cing a  couple  of  ships  of  the  One,  a 
frigate,  and  a  steamer  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and  half-a-dozen 
ships  of  war  at  the  passage  of  the 
Sound,  could  hermeticulfy  seal  both 
the  Baltic  and  Euxine  Seas,  and  so 
annihilate  the  trade,  and  bridle  the 
whole  empire  of  Russia.* 

The  third  chapter  is  occupied  by  a 
professed  attempt  to  elucidate  a  sub- 
ject of  some  intricacy,  and  which  is 
by  no  means  rendered  more  simple  or 
more  clear  by  the  treatment  of  our 
author — it  b  ''the  balance  of  power.** 
The  chapter  commences  with  a  bitter- 
ly ironical  attack  upon  what  the  author 
calls  "  the  mbchievous  passion  of  the 
English  for  intermeddling  with  foreign 
states,"  and  for  ''  holding  the  balance 
of  power"  in  Europe  ;    and  he  pro- 


*  Nothing  can  mora  fully  prove  how  little  of  a  practical  mao  the  '*  Manufacturer  " 
if  beyond  bit  own  walk,  than  tbii  notion  of  **  hermetically  sealing  "  the  two  Straita 
of  the  Dardanellea  and  the  Sound,  by  such  means  aa  ere  proposed  in  the  text.  What 
should  binder  twelve  or  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  to  come  out  io  the  face  of  **  a  couple  of 
ships  of  the  line,"  &c.— or  twenty*  six,  with  their  attendant  heavy  frigates,  in  the  teeth 
of  hb  half-a-dozen  ships  of  war  ?  These  vesseU  cannot  be  moored  like  floating-batteriea 
across  the  channel^and  if  they  could,  they  might  be  opposed  by  at  least  an  equal  force, 
and  that  of  fresh  ships  iu  succession.  They  cannot  cast  anchor  continually  ;  and  might 
be  blown  off  the  station^aud  then  what  becomes  of  the  blockade  ?     Every  one  knows 

that  the  masking  army  of  a  fortress  must  exceed  the  force  of  its  garrison that  the 

blockading  fleet  must  be  superior  in  strength  to  that  blockaded.     JVf  tutor  ultra  crtpi^ 
dam  is  a  wise  adage. 
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ceeds  to  furnish  what  ho  is  pleased  to 
call  the  best  definitions  he  can  find 
**  of  the  balancing  system  '*  from  the 
works  of  Valtely  Gent Zj  and  Brougham* 
commenting  on  them  with  the  in- 
tentiouy  as  one  would  suppose,  of  puz- 
zling and  perplexing  the  notions  of 
his  readers  on  the  subject,  as  much  as 
he  would  have  those  readers  imagine 
his  own  to  be.  He  fixes,  however, 
upon  a  definition  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
true  meaning  of  which  he  wrests,  in 
order  to  fix  upon  it  the  Migma  of  being 
inimical  to  all  improvement.  His  rea- 
soning is  as  follows — knowledge  and 
improvement  are  equivalent  to  power ; 
<<  the  balancing  system,**  according 
to  that  definition,  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  power ;  but 
Knowledge  and  improvement  being  in 
fact  power,  it  represses  them  also. 

The  author  next  expresses  his  won- 
der how  the  Turks,  whose  habits  and 
customs  and  interests  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  those  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope, should  ever  have  been  dragged 
into  thb  European  *'  balancing  sys- 
tem ;**  and  he  again  falls  foul  of  that 
"cruel,"  "savage,**  "wasteful,**  "de- 
vastating,** "  pestilential,*'  and  infidel 
nation,  charging  them,  not  only  with 
all  the  really  revolting  atrocities  com- 
mitted during  the  Greek  Revolution, 
but  with  their  inexcusable  ignorance 
of  all  that  relates  to  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
— with  their  dreadful  and  abiding 
scourge  the  plague,  and  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  influence  of  a  "  brutalizing 
religion.**  And  all,  this  b  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  proving  that  neither 
religion  nor  morality  can  sanction 
Great  Britain  in  protecting  this 
"  cruel,'*  "  infidel,'*  and  so  forth  na- 
tion from  the  aggression  of  Russia, 
"  or  any  other  Christian  people.** 

This  indignant  extrusion  of  the  poor 
Osmaulees  from  the  society  and  pro- 
tection of  all  Christian  powers,  is  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  fresh  and  most  imbe- 
cile attempt  to  turn  into  ridicule  the 
whole  balancing  system — "  that  mo- 
nument of  the  credulity  and  facility  of 
the  human  intellect'*  which  would  in- 
clude barbarous  Turkey,  and  yet  ex- 
clude from  its  protecting  influence  the 
civilized  and  Christian  Unhed  States, 
so  much  nearer,  practically  and  com- 
mercially, than  Constantinople  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  chapter  con- 
cludes with  an  encomlastio  allusion  to 
the  policy  of  WashingtoD,  who,  obser* 


ving  the  baneful  consequences  of  fo- 
reign interference  on  the  prosperity  of 
European  nations,  and  of  England  in 

S articular,  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to 
is  countrymen  the  injunction  to  seek 
for  as  HtUe  connexion  as  possible  with 
the  govemmetUs,  but  as  much  inter- 
course as  possible  with  the  juitiom  of 
the  world. 

The  fourth  chapter  contuos  an  in- 
teresting but  unfair  enquiry  into  the 
effect  of  naval  armaments  on  the  pro- 
tection of  trade,  and  the  best  and 
surest  mode  of  affording  such  neces- 
sary protection,  from  which  he  de- 
duces two  maxims.  The  first  b,  that 
armaments  are  not  only  useless  for 
this  purpose,  but  noxious,  inasmuch 
as  they  occasion  an  expense  which 
must  fall  upon  commerce,  and  be- 
cause they  excite  the  bad  passions 
and  hostile  feelings  of  other  nations 
against  us,  from  the  arrogance  of 
naval  superiority  which  they  cause  us 
to  assiune.  That,  therefore,  no  arma- 
ment, either  naval  or  military,  should 
be  entertained  ;  and  as  a  corollary, 
that  to  go  to  war  with  Russia,  in  order 
to  protect  our  commerce,  would  be 
folly.  The  second  b,  that  the  only 
efficient  protection  of  trade  b  cheap- 
ness ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would  se- 
cure a  large  and  advantageous  com- 
merce, we  must  diminbh  duties  on 
imports,  and  by  seeking  to  procure 
cheap  food  for  our  operatives,  enable 
them  to  undersell  other  nations — all 
which  must  be  effected  by  reduction  of 
outlay  for  other  objects,  and  particu- 
larly for  useless  armaments. 

The  question  of  supposed  danger  to 
thb  country  from  exterttal  violence,  is 
then  gone  into,  and  decided  sim:imarily 
in  the  negative — ^war  is  denounced  as 
hurtful  to  all,  and  profitable  perma- 
nently to  no  class  of  the  community 
— the  public  b  congratulated  that  the 

Eower  of  peace  or  war  is  now  in  the 
ands  of  the  middling  classes,  who 
know  their  power,  and  their  interests, 
and  the  use  of  example,  rather  than  of 
force,  "  The  cudgel,**  as  the  author 
calls  it,  b  strongly  recommended  as 
the  most  efficacious,  by  its  moral  effect 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  other 
nations  and  improving  the  character 
of  their  governments.  He  terminates 
the  chapter  and  the  work  by  assuring 
his  readers  that  a  desire  to  promote 
the  "  best  interests  of  humanity**  at 
the  cheapest  tUB,  was  hb  onlv  mo- 
tive for  bringing  these  subjects  before 
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them ;  and  he  calb  upon  them,  one  and 
ally  in  a  quaint  but  forcible  manner, 
to  second  his  endeavours  by  giving 
this  pamphlet  the  widest  circulation  in 
their  power. 

Such  is  a  very  short  and  inade- 
quate sketch  of  this  pithy  and  able, 
but  by  no  means  fair  or  candid 
pamphlet,  which,  commencing  with 
certain  general  principles,  and  dedu- 
cing from  them  certain  rules  and  con- 
eequences,  labours  to  prove  that  all 
foreign  interference  on  the  part  of 
England  is  injudicious,  gratuitous, 
and  most  injurious  to  her  interests — 
that  no  armament,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  can  be  needful  or  useful — that 
colonies  are  useless  and  noxious  ap- 
pendages— that,  let  Russia  or  any 
other  power  do  what  she  will,  sho 
cannot  harm  England  so  long  as  the 
latter  devotes  herself  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  c/teap  manufactures  and  free 
and  universal  trade.  The  drift  of  all 
these  maxims  is  to  establish,  that  sho 
should  on  no  account  whatever  inter- 
fere between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
Persia,  or  any  other  state  whatever, 
but  keep  the  even  tenor  of  her  way 
in  calm,  benevolent  indifference ;  imi- 
tating therein  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  author  con- 
siders as  the  pattern  of  political  pru- 
dence, but  who,  he  thinks,  will  one 
day  outrival  England  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  consequently 
in  power  and  prosperity. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  talents 
or  good  intentions  of  the  *'  Manches- 
ter manufacturer,*'  two  things  are 
obvious  from  his  work,  as  we  shall 
most  satisfactorily  show  before  we 
are  done.  The  first  is,  that  practical 
and  acute  as  his  views  appear  in  the 
abstract  to  be,  he  has,  somehow  or 
other,  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  real 
state  of  this  world  as  it  has  existed 
for  the  last  six  thousand  years,  and 
imagined  for  himself  a  condition  of 
sublunary  affairs,  in  which  none  of  the 
evil  passions  of  mankind  can  have 
any  sway, — where  common  sense, 
equity,  and  humanity  are  to  be  the 
guides  of  nations  and  their  rulers, — 
and  where  all  matters  of  internation- 
al policy  and  internal  administra- 
tion are  to  be  decided  with  unerring 
wisdom  and  integrity,  according  to 
universally  recognised  maxims  of 
prudence  and  benevolence.  The  se- 
cond is,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  author's  wish,  ho  has  practically 


shown  himself  very  deficient  in  the 
fairness  and  candour  on  which  he 
piques  himself,  contenting  himself  in 
general  with  stating  one  side  of  the 
case,  and  leaving  out  entirely  all  that 
might  tell  against  his  own  argument ; 
and  in  his  comparative  accouats  of 
Russia  and  Turkey,  he  has  been  so 
much  the  eidogist  of  the  former,  and 
the  defender  of  its  policy  and  con- 
duct, that,  in  spite  of  his  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  he  will  find  it  difficidt 
to  convince  his  readers  that  he  is  not 
her  sworn  defender  and  partisan. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
charges,  we  think  it  will  be  seen  that 
not  even  the  soundest  doctrines  ho 
propounds  are  free  from  a  touch  of 
the  Utopianism  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. For  instance,  no  one  will 
probably  dispute  that  the  existence  of 
commerce  depends  upon  reciprocal 
advantages  arising  from  it  to  the 
trading  parties,  and  that  a  preference 
in  any  market  is  only  to  be  secured 
by  superiority  of  quality  and  cheap- 
ness in  the  articles  supplied.  And 
yet  it  unfortunately  does  occur  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  world,  that  an  ar< 
bitrary  edict  will  so  burden  with  du- 
ties the  best  and  cheapest  goods  as 
to  exclude  them  from  the  markets  of 
greatest  demand.  Witness  the  pre. 
sent  Russian  tariff,  which  excludes 
nearly  ail  our  manufactured  goods 
from  her  markets.  This  is  all  very 
bad — a  sad  deficiency  of  common 
sense  and  perception  of  self-interest ; 
yet  so  it  is. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  admit  that 
neither  fleets  nor  armies  can,  by  pos- 
sibility, ever  avail  to  force  or  to  cre- 
ate a  traffic,  or  directly  to  influence  in 
any  favourable  manner  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  any  nation.  But 
they  may  be  useful  in  removing  arti- 
ficial obstacles,  or  in  putting  down,  in 
tho  Ignorant  or  ill-disposed  rulers  of 
a  state,  that  opposition  to  trade  which 
interferes  with  the  wishes  and  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  and  so  may  ren- 
der that  an  open  and  lucrative  trade 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
a  petty  smuggling  traflSc.  Thus  the 
appearance  of  a  British  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea  (giving  emphasis  to  a  word 
spoken  in  season  to  Russia)  might 
open  to  British  merchants  a  trade 
with  the  Circassians,  who  desire  no- 
thing better ;  and  we  have  found  be- 
fore now  that  trade  in  China  went  on 
all  the  bolter  after  tho  use  of  a  strong 
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and  forcible  argument  in  the  shape  of    all 
a  frigatc*s  broadside. 

The  author  expends  much  space* 
and  eloquence,  and  sarcasm  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  several  of  our 
most  lucrative  and  most  extensive 
branches  of  trade  have  flourished  and 
do  increase  with  little  or  no  naval 
force  to  protect  them,  while  others 
diminish  or  become  unproductive,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  large  arma- 
ments. As  an  instance  of  the  first, 
he  brings  forward  our  trade  with  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  an  ex- 
port of  more  than  ten  mOlious  annu- 
ally of  our  manufacture?,  with  a  cor- 
respondent import  of  cotton  and  other 
raw  material.  "  Yet  what  precaution 
is  taken,"  he  asks,  p.  36,  "  by  the 
Government  of  th'is  country  to  guard 
and  regulate  this  precious  stream  of 
traflic?"  How  mimy  of  those  men- 
of-war,  which  cost  us  so  many  mil- 
lions annually  ?  Not  one.  What 
portion  of  our  standing  army,  which 
costs  seven  millions  a-year?  Four 
invalids  at  the  Perch-rock  Battery  of 
Liverpool.  As  an  instance  of  the 
second,  he  adduces  our  commerce 
with  the  Mediterranean,  so  unequal 
to  the  last  in  amount  and  value,  yet 
wluch  is  protected  by  thirty-six  ships 
of  war,  mounting  1320  guns  ;  and  in 
one  market  of  which  we  have  been 
outdone  by  the  superior  cheapness  of 
Swiss  prints  and  Saxony  drills.  In 
like  manner,  he  shows  that  the  naval 
force  at  Lisbon  costs  the  country 
L. 700,000,  while  the  total  amount  of 
British  exports  to  Portugal,  in  1831, 
was  but  L.975,991  ;  and  he  indulges 
(page  42)  in  some  ludicrous  illustra- 
tions of  the  absurdity  of  burdening 
small  branches  of  trade  with  afma- 
mcnts,  the  cost  of  which  eats  away 
more  than  the  profits.  Above  all,  ho 
points  to  the  amount  of  our  navy  now 
in  commission  in  contrast  with  that  of 
America,  which  he  says  costs  ordy 
oue-sixlh  of  the  expense  of  ours,  with 
one- half  of  the  extent  of  commerce  to 
protect. 

Now,  we  would  ask,  what  fidrness, 
or  even  common  sense,  there  is  in  this 
mode  of  dealing  with  a  subject  as- 
suredly of  the  highest  importance  ? 
Is  not  his  wilful  misrepresentation  of 
the  clauses  which  ho  quotes  from  his 
late  Majesty's  speech  unworthy  of 
his  own  powers,  or  the  cause  he  un- 
dertakes to  advocate  ?  Yet  it  is  on 
such  grounds  that  he  protests  against 
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standing  armaments,  naTal  or 
military,  laying  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  the  smaller  these  are,  the  better 
for  the  country;  that  we  might,  in 
fact,  do  very  well  without  any  thing 
of  the  sort — commerce  would  flourish 
all  the  better  for  it;  and  that  with 
our  merchant  navy  in  possession  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  we 
might  laugh  at  the  attempts  of  any 
foreign  power  to  molest  us.  Lest  ue 
should  be  supposed  to  misrepresent 
or  overstrain  our  author's  meaning, 
wo  shall  quote  his  own  words.  His 
two  last  maxims,  laid  down  in  a  note, 
p.  41,  run  as  follows: — 

*'  The  only  naval  force  required  in 
a  time  of  peace  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, is  juBt  such  a  number  of  frigates 
and  smalt  vessels  as  shall  form  on  cflScient 
sea-police. 

'*  If  Government  desires  to  serve  the 
interests  of  our  commerce,  it  has  but  one 
way.  War,  conquest,  and  standing  ar- 
maments cannot  aid,  Lut  only  oppress 
trade.  Diplomacy  will  never  assist  it ; 
commercial  treaties  can  only  embarrass  it. 
The  only  mode  by  which  the  Government 
Can  protect  and  extend  our  commerce,  is  iy 
retrenchment  and  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
and  taxes  upon  the  ingredients  ofouj  manu' 
factures  and  the  food  of  our  citizens,'* 

Again,  after  the  just  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  *'  peaceful  exploits  of 
Watt  and  Arkwright,"  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  contrasting 
the  comparative  forces  of  Russia  and 
England,  he  says  (p.  10),  amongst 
much  similar  matter, — 

"  Liverpool  and  Hull,  with  their  na- 
vies, and  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Bir- 
mingham, with  their  capital,  could  block- 
ade the  whole  Russian  navy  within  the 
waters  of  Cronstadt,  and  annihilate  the 
commerce  of  St  l\tersburg." 

And  again,  a  little  lower  down — 
**  Liverpool  and  Hull,  with  their  thou- 
sands of  vessels,  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  laws  to  the  possessor  of  one-fourth 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  They  would 
then  bo  enabled  to  blockade  Russia  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  as  they  could  now  do  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland — to  deny  her  the  freedom 
of  the  seas — to  deprive  her  proud  nobles 
of  every  foreign  commodity  and  luxury, 
and  degrade  them,  amidst  their  thousands 
of  serfs,  to  the  barbarous  state  of  their 
ancestors  of  the  ancient  Rousniacs — and 
to  confine  her  Czar  in  his  splendid  prison 
of  Constantinople.'* 

There  are  a  great  many  more  such 
passages  in  a  similar  sense,  which  prac* 
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tleal  men,  we  think,  will  be  apt  to  term 
rant;  but  we  appeal  to  our  readers 
whether  those  now  quoted  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  bear  out  our  inference  that 
the  author  sees  no  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  all  standing  armaments  what- 
ever— except,  perhaps,  a  small  sea 
police. 

But  let  us  examine  this  part  of  the 
subject  more  practically.  What  dan- 
ger, demands  our  author,  can  Great 
Britain  have  to  dread  from  the  efforts 
of  any  assailing  power  ? 

"  With  twenty-five  millions  of  the  most 
robust,  the  fVeest,  the  richest,  and  most 
united  population  of  Europe — enclosed 
within  a  smaller  area  than  ever  before 
contained  so  vast  a  number  of  inhabitants 
— phcod  upon  two  islands,  which  for  se- 
curity would  have  been  chosen  before  any 
spot  on  earth  by  the  commander  seek- 
ing for  a  r.irr«f  Vedras  to  contain  his  host 
— and  with  the  experience  of  seven  hun- 
dred years  of  safety,  during  which  period 
no  enemy  has  set  foot  upon  their  shores ; 
yet  behold  the  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain maintaining  mighty  armaments  by  sea 
and  land,  ready  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
imaginary  enemies."— P.  40. 
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And  again— 

**  It  is  only  from  decay  or  corruption 
within,  and  not  from  external  foevthat  a 
nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  free  people 
—-speaking  one  langu>ige,  identified  by  ha- 
bits, traditions,  and  institutions,  governed 
by  like  laws,  owning  the  same  monarch, 
and  placed  upon  an  insular  territory  of  less 
than  100,000  square  miles — can  ever  bo 
endangered.** — P.  40. 

And  a  little  before — 

**  There  is  a  vague  apprehension  of 
danger  to  our  shores,  experienced  by  some 
writers,  who  would  not  feel  safe  unless 
with  the  assurance  that  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land contained  ships  of  war  ready  at  all 
timet  to  repel  an  attempt  at  invasion. 
This  arises  from  a  narrow  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  supposing 
that  another  people  shall  be  found  suffi- 
ciently void  of  perception  and  reflection — 
in  short,  sufficiently  mad — to  assail  a 
stronger  and  richer  empire,  merely  be- 
cause the  retributive  injury  thereby  inevit- 
ably entailed  upon  themselves  would  be 
delayed  a  few  months  by  the  necessary 
preparation  of  the  instruments  of  chastise- 
ment. Such  are  the  writers  by  whom  we 
are  told  that  Russia  was  preparing  an  army 
of  50,000  men  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Great  Britain,  ,to  subjugate  a  population 
of  twenty-five  millions  1 " 


Now,  we  quite  agree  with  the  author 
in  pronouncing  that  it  would  be  aif 
act  of  madness  for  any  power  to  make 
an  attack  such  as  he  imagines  upon  a 
self-concentrated  nation  such  as  Great 
Britain.  But  such  an  enemy  would 
not  probably  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  in  this  manner;  he  would  pro- 
ceed more  cautiously.  Let  us  sup- 
pose Great  Britain  just  as  prosperous 
and  concentrated  as  our  author  paints 
her — in  possession  of  a  vast  mercan- 
tile navy  and  carrying  trade,  but 
having  no  armament  whatever,  cither - 
naval  or  military  ;  and  that  some 
other  power — Russia  or  France,  for 
instance,  who  had  been  nursing  up 
both,  at  great  expense  and  national 
injury,  no  doubt,  but  sustained  per- 
haps, as  Napoleon  was,  by  the  excite- 
ment of  glory  and  national  enthusiasm 
— should  take  it  into  its  head  to  attack 
her.  It  would  be  beneath  us — indeed 
it  is  against  the  premises  to  prepare 
for  the  possibility  of  such  an  attack — 
consequently,  we  have  not  one  man-of- 
war  in  our  ports— ships  of  the  line  are 
not  built  in  a  day  or  a  year — nor  a 
single  sailor  nor  officer  traiued  to 
naval  warfare.  The  enemy,  on  the 
contrary,  has  forty  or  fifty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  abundance  of  heavy  frigates, 
small  craft,  &c.,  with  crews  well 
trained  to  naval  manoeuvres,  and  ex- 
cellent artillerists — Russia  has  now 
such  a  navy,  and  will  soon  probably 
have  such  crews*  So  soon  as  this 
attack  should  be  resolved  upon,  which, 
having  no  diplomatic  body — no  am- 
bassadors nor  political  agents — might 
be  concealed  from  us  until  too  late  to 
do  any  thing  effectual, — indeed  what 
could  we  do  without  ships  or  officers? 
— the  sea  would  be  covered  with  our 
enemy's  cruizers,  who  would  conduct 
our  "  merchant  navy"  unresistingly 
into  Brest,  Havre,  Toulon,  or  Cron- 
stadt,  or  Constantinople,  &c.  &c. ; 
while  a  dozen  of  fine  ships  of  the 
line,  heavy  fellows  of  two  and  three 
decks,  with  steamers  and  other  appur- 
tenances,  would  take  post  at  the  Nore, 
and  off  the  Mersey,  the  Humber,  the 
Clyde,  &c.  &c.,  "  hermetically  seal- 
ing** all  those  lungs  of  our  commer- 
cial existence.  What  could  our  small 
merchant  ships,  built  for  peaceful 
trade,  effect  against  these  "  leviathans 
of  the  deep,*'  with  their  triple  rows  of 
cannon,  even  though  manned  by  the 
descendants  of  those  brave  forefathers 
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who  bore  the  British  flag  triamphant 
to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  globe  ? 
Every  naval  man  knows  the  impo- 
tence of  small  craft  against  heavy 
ships ;  it  would  be  "  the  eagle  in  the 
dove-cote"  in  this  case  with  a  ven- 
geance !  Every  naval  man  knows 
alsoy  how  much  of  time  and  pains  it 
requires  to  bring  a  crew,  even  of 
good  sailors,  into  an  effective  state 
for  warlike  purposes ;  and  here  there 
would  be  neither  officers  to  train,  nor 
vessels  to  exercise  in. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  such  a 
blockade  could  not  last  forever ;  some 
method  would  in  time  be  fbund  for 
driving  the  intruders  from  our  shores, 
although  they,  having  advanced  in  the 
arts  of  war  while  we  should  have  been 
retrograding,  would  have  on  their 
side  all  the  advantage  of  skill,  expe- 
rience, and  all  manner  of  means  and 
appliances,  which  we  should  lack ; 
still  in  time  the  energies  of  the  nation 
would  be  roused  and  prevail,  and  the 
incnbus  would  be  thrown  off.  But 
what  an  amount  of  damage  would 
mean-while  be  sustained — what  dis- 
tress occasioned — what  ruin  incurred ! 
The  fluctuating  and  sensitive  nature 
of  commercial  prosperity  is  proverbial 
—the  smallest  shocK  or  check  is  often 
productive  of  widely-spread  misery, 
even  in  communities  where  mercantile 
dealings  do  not  form  the  only  depen- 
dence of  the  people  ; — what,  then, would 
he  the  depth  and  width  of  that  ruin 
which  would  overtake  a  nation  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  when  the  sources 
of  supply  should  be  at  once  cut  off, 
trade  smpended,  an  enormous  amount 
of  capital  destroyed,  and  the  residue 
rendered  valueless  ?  The  manufactu- 
ring interest— that  industry  on  which 
our  author  dilates  with  just  pride  as  a 
main  source  of  the  national  wealth, 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  such  a  blow 
— and  the  millions  who  depend  on  it, 
what  would  become  of  them  ?  And 
even  after  the  retieat  of  the  invaders, 
what,  for  a  long  time,  would  be  the 
state  of  the  country  ;  unable  to  meet 
its  foe  at  sea,  or  to  resume  the  occu- 
pations which  his  attack  had  interrupt- 
ed, for  want  of  that  naval  protection 
of  which  our  author  speaks  with  so 
much  contempt  ?  The  hair  of  Samp- 
son was  soon  cut— but  it  took  n  long 
time  to  grow  again  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  Philistines  deprived  him  of 
his  eyes. 


.  Thus  far  as  regards  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  tiavai  armament. 
But  oin*  author  equally  condemns  a 
standing  armtf  as  a  useless  and  most 
expensive  establishment,  and  quite  un- 
necessary for  the  protection  of  any 
thing  this  country  ought  to  keep. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  this  stands.  Sup- 
pose the  same  state  of  things  as  above 
— neither  army  nor  navy  entertained, 
and  in  addition  to  the  blockade  of  our 
rivers,  the  army  of  50,000  men,  of 
which  the  author  makes  so  light, 
nay,  30,000,  with  its  complement  of 
artillerv- stores,  artificers,  &c.,  landed 
somewhere  on  the  shore  of  Rent  or 
Essex — as  near  the  capital  as  possible — 
from  the  very  ships  which  blockade 
the  Thames.  There  is  nothing  to  op- 
pose them— a  rich  country  and  an  un- 
armed population  is  before  them — 
plentv  to  eat  and  to  drink — plenty  of 
plunder^for  there  are  no  mountains 
to  flee  to,  and  no  strongholds  ; — for  a 
free  united  people  in  an  impregnable 
country,  never,  for  700  years  and  more, 
invaded,  where  would  be  the  use  of  such 
things  ?  — 80  that  unless  every  thing  . 
were  actually  destroyed  before  the  In- 
vaders, as  by  the  Hussians  in  1812, 
they  would  riot  in  abundance.  Wo 
need  pursue  the  imaginary  case  n6 
further.  No  doubt  a  levy  en  masse  of 
Englishmen,  even  void  of  military 
skill  and  conduct,  would  in  time  force 
the  enemy  to  retreat  upon  their  steps, 
unless  circumstances  should  lead  them 
to  intrench  themselves,  in  communi- 
cation with  the  fleet,  in  which  case  ari 
intrenched  camp  might  prove  an 
awkward  object  of  attack,  and  occa- 
sion enormous  loss  to  unpractised  men. 
In  this  case  what  lo9s,  what  misery, 
what  devastation  would  ensue !  What 
would  become  of  our  commercial  su- 
premacy— of  that  financial  superiority 
which  made  "  London  the  centre  and 
metropolis  of  the  world  of  wealth — 
round  which  the  nations  revolved,"  to 
draw  their  streams  of  capital,  and  to 
return  them  with  increase  into  her 
treasures?  and  all  fVom  the  want  of 
an  adequate  protecting  force  in  the 
shape  of  a  standing  army — for  be  it 
remembered,  that  during  the  700  years 
of  exemption  from  foreign  attack,  to 
which  our  author  so  triumphantly  ap- 
peals to  prove  the  absurdity  of  alarm 
on  the  score  of  foreign  invasion,  the 
country  never  was  in  the  helpless  con- 
dition he  proposes  to  place  her  in  ; 
the  nation  was,  in  fact,  a  military  one» 
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having  at  all  titnes  fleets  and  armies, 
with  plenty  of  warlike  skill  and  spirit 
to  defend  itself— rather  a  terror  to 
others  than  having  reason  to  dread 
them.  What  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  Great  Britain,  during  the 
career  of  Napoleon,  without  navy  or 
array?  Let  it  not  be  replied,  that, 
had  we  not  interfered  with  revolution- 
ary France,  Napoleon  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  invading  England. 
How  can  we  tell  that  ?  Why  did  ho 
s^ek  for  universal  continental  con- 
quest? Would  not  the  riches  of  Eng- 
land alone  have  rendered  her  an  object 
for  attack  ? — not  permanent  conquest. 
Why  did  Alexander  invade  Persia, 
Bactria,  India  ?  Who  shall  set  bounds 
to  the  ambition  or  folly  of  man  ?  At 
the  b3st,  we  should  have  been  forced 
to  arm  in  self-defence;  and  who,  in 
these  or  any  days,  can  set  limits  to  the 
operations  of  war  ? 

The  author  is  fond  of  contrasting 
the  cautious  and  home-keeping  policy 
of  America  with  the  more  hitermed- 
dling  system  of  this  country,  and  of 
eulogizing  the  wisdom  of  the  former. 
No  doubt  America  is  wise  in  this  re- 
spect ;  but  it  would  be  a  far  more 
•  signal  departure  from  the  dictates  of 
common-sense  and  prudence,  were  she 
to  attempt  such  interference,  than  it  is 
an  effort  of  wisdom  in  her  to  refrain 
from  it.  What  comparison  can  exist 
between  the  positions  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  ?  The  latter,  a  vigorous 
unfettered  new  state,  removed  by  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  from  any  part 
of  the  European  continent — what  con- 
nexion, except  that  of  commerce,  could 
it  possibly  have  hitherto  had  with  the 
old  world — or  what  object  could  any 
European  power  have  for  molesting 
her  ?  Her  ships  come  and  go,  bring 
her  commodities,  and  carry  away  those 
of  other  nations,  paying  as  they  go  ; 
and  who  but  pirates  ever  molest  the 
vessels  of  powers  not  at  war  with 
themselves — and  what  cause  of  war 
was  likely  to  ari^  with  America  ? 

With  Great  Britain  how  wide  is 
the  difference!  Separated  but  by  a 
strait,  which  a  bridge  might  almost 
span,  from  the  whole  of  turbulent 
Europe,  how  close  does  she  lie  to  the 


crater  of  the  volcano  ?  It  is  vain  to 
say  she  sliould  hold  aloof  like  America. 
The  evil,  if  evil  it  be,  is  of  old  stand- 
ing. England  had  not,  in  those  days, 
received  the  lesson  by  which  America 
has  proflted.  It  is  not  ourselves,  nor 
our  fathers,  nor  fathers*  fathers,  that 
first  mixed  up  the  affairs  of  England 
with  continental  policy.  Witness  our 
ancient  wars  in  France,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen- 
rys. Our  continental  connexion,  bo 
it  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  a  hereditary 
bequest  of  long  standing,  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  free  ourselves  en- 
tirely ;  and  were  it  practicable  even 
now  to  withdraw,  we  should  have  to 
do  so,  keeping  the  means  of  defence 
in  our  hands.  It  would  necessarily 
be,  and  must  continue,  an  armed  neu- 
trality on  our  part. 

Alike  delusive  is  the  reasoning  that 
would  teach  us  to  rely  on  the  prudence 
of  nations,  or  their  rulers,  for  refrain- 
ing from  inflicting  injuries  on  powerful 
states  while  in  a  state  of  repose,  from 
dread  of  future  retribution.  "  Tho 
elephant  is  not  always  brandishing  his 
trunk — the  lion  closes  his  mouth  and 
conceals  his  claws— and  the  deadly 
dart  of  the  reptile  is  only  protruded 
when  the  animal  is  enraged ;  yet  we 
do  not  find  that  the  weaker  tribes — the 
goats,  the  deer,  or  the  foxes  —are  given 
to  assaiUting  these  masters  of  the  forests 
in  their  peaceful  moods.'* — (Page  49). 
Is  not  all  history  conclusive  against 
the  existence  of  such  prudence  in  man, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  tho 
brutes  ?  Is  not  the  boldness  or  fool- 
hardiness  that  arises  from  retribution 
deferred  proverbial  ?  And — can  there 
be  a  case  more  in  point  ? — do  we  not 
now  see  Russia  daily  trenching  on  the 
bounds  of  that  prudence,  and  insulting 
England  by  detaining  and  confiscating 
her  trading  vessels,  and  making  en- 
croachments on  nations  with  whom 
she  has  declared  herself  to  be  in  close 
alliance,  whose  integrity  it  is  well 
known  she  desires  should  be  main- 
tained?' If  such  be  the  case  when 
England  is  known-  to  bo  armed  and 
able  to  punish  injury,  what  would  it 
be  were  she  as  notoriously  unarmed 
and  unprepared  ? 
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WHAT  HAVE  THE  MINI8TRT  DONE  ? 


The  commencement  of  a  new  reign 
is  always  popular,  and  the  popularity 
is  naturally  increased  when  the  Sove- 
reign is  a  Queen.  The  English  re- 
spect for  the  sex  may  not  be  quite  so 
flattering  as  amongst  our  lively  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the  British 
Channel,  but  it  is  sound  and  sincere. 
We  may  not  dance  and  sing  quite  so 
much  on  the  occasion,  but  we  feel  not 
the  less  good- will ;  and  if  the  Queen  is 
content  with  honest  homage,  she  will 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
feelings  exhibited  by  the  British  peo- 
ple. Her  being  young  and  innocent, 
is  certainly  no  drawback  on  the  popu* 
lar  reverence,  and  the  national  wish  is 
dearly,  that  Victoria,  the  first  of  the 
name,  may  have  a  long  and  happy 
reign.  The  popular  distorbances,  tne 
bitterness  of  partisanship,  and  the 
republican  tendencies  of  the  time, 
have  certainly  not  penetrated  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  people.  No  cloud  of 
vulgar  passion  has  risen  high  enough 
to  £m  the  lustre  of  the  throne,  and  no 
vulgar  hand  has  been  daring  enough 
to  snatch  a  single  gem  from  the  dia- 
dem. All  this  shows  that  the  national 
heart  is  still  unimpaired,  that  the 
empire  is  determined  to  give  its  young 
Sovereign  a  fair  opportunitv  of  show- 
ing her  qualities,  and  no  less  deter- 
mined to  give  her  credit  already  for 
every  quality  that  can  do  honour  to 
her  high  station.  Her  iseception  on 
all  puUic  occasions  has  been  ardent. 
On  her  journey  from  Windsor  to 
Brighton,  she  was  received  with  an 
animation  unequalled  since  the  good 
old  times  of  George  III.  Her  entry 
into  Brighton  was  triumphd.  For 
some  days  or  weeks  before,  that  hand- 
some town,  perhaps  the  handsomest  in 
Europe,  was  busy  in  all  quarters  in 
preparations  for  the  first  visit  of  the 
Queen.  Ornamental  arches  were  rais- 
ed along  the  road,  loyal  addresses 
were  presented  by  Uie  mfierent  estab- 
lishments of  the  town,  a  showy  am- 
phitheatre was  erected  at  the  gates  of 
the  Palace,  where  the  authorities  of 
Brighton,  and  the  chief  persons  of  the 
surrounding  counties — and  they  are 
among  the  most  opulent  and  noble  of 
England — attended  to  receive  her.  At 
night  the  principal  streets  were  illu- 
minated, and  all  was  glitter  and  gaiety. 
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On  the  days  when  her  Mig'esty  drove 
out,  she  was  followed  by  the  universal 
eye ;  the  most  continued,  yet  the  most 
respectful  attentions  were  paid  to  her, 
and  even  the  license  of  public  opinion 
in  a  great  town,  scarcely  recovering 
from  a  violently  contested  election, 
never  trespassed  on  the  deference  due 
to  the  Sovereign  of  the  empire.         ^ 

The  Royal  visit  to  the  City  was  one 
which  still  further  exhibited  the  nn- 
ohangedloyalty  of  the  people.  Though 
Radicalism  has  had  the  effrontery  to 
rank  her  Majesty  as  one  of  its  parti- 
sans, this  is  only  the  Radicalism  of 
the  hustings,  a  trick  of  mountebanka 
advertising  their  booths  as  the  Theatre- 
Royal.  Radicalism  hates  the  throne 
as  much  as  the  highwayman  hates  the 
magistrate,  and  if  it  had  dared,  would 
have  insulted  the  Queen  in  her  pro- 
gress through  the  streets ;  but  it  dared 
not.  The  loyal  formed  so  countless  a 
majority  that  the  insult  would  have 
been  at  its  own  peril,  and  Uie  Revolu- 
tionist of  the  mire  would  have  received 
the  only  lesson  which  he  ever  ought 
to  receive,  or  which  he  ever  can  feel — 
the  lesson  of  the  scourge  and  of  the 
dungeon. 

The  details  of  this  showy  day  have 
been  already  given  at  lengtii  in  all  the 
journals,  but  no  details  can  express 
too  strongly  the  universal  feeling  of 
the  people.  The  Royal  progress  was 
followed  by  one  continual  cheer ;  not 
merely  the  streets  and  windows,  but 
the  roo£s  of  the  houses,  and  every 
spot  from  which  a  view  could  be  ob- 
tained, were  crowded ;  and  among  that 
almost  incalculable  multitude,  not  oce 
voice  of  riot,  not  one  sound  of  disap- 
probation, not  one  gesture  of  discon- 
tent was  discoverablcr  And  this  was 
not  through  any  nnreasoning  idolatry 
of  the  Royal  presence.  Those  who 
know  the  English  character  best,  bett 
know  how  litde  inclined  it  is  to  adula- 
tion. And  those  who  have  seen  the 
Royal  processions  in  late  reigns,  can 
remember  how  expressively  the  people 
could  mark  their  disapprobation.  If 
there  ever  was  a  monarch  formed  fcr 
personal  popularity,  that  monarch 
was  George  IV. ;  showy  in  his  habitf, 
and  elegant  in  his  manners,  the  cor- 
sciousness  of  the  highest  rank  had  only 
made  him  the  first  gentleman  of  £ng- 
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land.  A  man  of  talents  unusual  on  a 
throne^  a  man  of  accomplishment, 
handsome  in  his  person,  and  polished 
in  his  tastes,  he  had  every  qualification 
for  popularity.  In  early  life,  popu- 
larity too  had  been  his  object  eten  to 
an  extreme  ;  on  the  throne,  popularity 
was  his  idol,  and  none  had  higher 
faculties  for  its  shrine.  Still  Geoi^ 
IV.  was  not  popular ;  and  it  should  bo 
an  Important  lesson  to  fUture  sove- 
reigns, that  he  failed  in  his  pursuit, 

solely  because  he  failed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  more  solid  qualities.  The  ex- 
cesses of  his  private  lifb,  which  bad 
lost  him  the  respect  of  the  higher 
orders  of  minds,  actually  extingo&ied 
the  respect  of  the  vulgar.  His  errors 
were  sacrifices  to  the  populace,  which 
even  the  populace  disdamed ;  and  the 
ardour  with  which  the  lowest  multi- 
tude took  up  the  cause  of  his  wretch- 
ed wife,  showed  how  little  dtspoeed 
even  the  rabble  of  England  are  to 
give  their  plaudits  to  the  mere  pomp 
of  the  throne. 

William  IV.  courted  popularity,  and 
though  from  the  time  of  his  aooesslon 
his  personal  life  was  blameless,  he  had 
not  the  art  of  obtaining  tho  public 
applause.  In  England,  however  it 
may  commence,  it  is  never  continued, 
except  to  the  union  of  dignity  and  dis- 
cretion, to  manly  principle  sustained 
by  sound  practice,  to  vigour,  persever- 
ance, and  fortitude.  The  valuable 
character  of  his  Queen  saved  him  from 
sinking  in  the  national  c8timation>  but 
he  never  rose.  Disgusted  with  fac- 
tion, he  suffered  himself  to  be  the  prey 
of  faction ;  convinced  of  the  hazards 
of  his  throne,  he  left  it  at  the  mercy  of 

^  an  Administration  whom  he  despised, 
and  with  innumerable  proofs  of  tho 
loyalty  of  the  empire,  he  shrunk  fhwn 

'  putting  himself  at  its  head,  and  resist- 

'  ing  the  clamours  of  a  political  rabble. 
Thus  lie  made  his  reign  a  blank,  his 
throne  merely  the  central  point  in  the 
balance  of  parties,  adding  nothing  to 
tho  weight  on  either  side,  and  his  name 
a  warning  to  his  successors  against 
the  weakness  of  attempting  to  govern 
a  great  empire  by  gooid  intentions. 

We  must  now  go  no  further— all 
henceforth  is  Aiture.  The  Queen  has 
before  her  all  the  materials  of  estab. 
lishing  a  supremacy  more  valuable 
than  tiiat  of  her  sceptre.    Generosity, 

'  sincerity,  and  virtue,  will  ghre  her  the 
command  of  every  hewrt  in  the  empire ; 
but  she  must  be  tbe  Queen  of  a  nation^ 


not  of  a  party.  She  must  forget  what 
German  quiu*tering^  she  may  reckon 
in  her  escutcheon,  or  from  what  re- 
mote fount  of  Gothic  chivalry  her 
blood  may  be  drawn.  A  Queen  of 
England  must  not  lean  on  the  broken 
reed  of  ancestry,  it  will  be  well  if 
she  shall  forget  the  Leopolds  and  tiie 
D*Bste8  altogether,  and  think  only 
that  she  has  had  George  III.,  the  good 
and  pious,  for  her  grandfiither ;  Eli- 
zabeth, the  magnanimous  and  Protes- 
tant, for  her  example ;  and  Engluid, 
with  its  hundred  and  fifty  millioiii  of 
people,  and  its  dominions  spreading 
over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  for 
her  empire-- the  most  magnSSoent  do- 
main that  was  6ver  given  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  human  belnf. 

On  Monday  the  Totfa,  the  Queen 
went  in  state  to  open  the  Session. 
Her  Mi^esty  is  fortunate  in  her  ohoioe 
of  fine  days.  The  sun  shone  out  for 
the  first  time  in  the  month,  and  for 
the  last. 

*'  It  clarior  dies, 

Et  soles  melius  nitent." 

The  parks  and  streets  were  crowded 
with  spectatora,  and  the  royal  oort^ 
was  every  where  received  with  accla- 
mation. The  Qaeen*s  Speech  was  of 
course  the  speech  of  the  Ministers, 
and  we  may  therefore  deal  with  it 
with  the  slight  degpree  of  ceremony 
due  to  the  gravest  production  of  Lords 
Melbourne  and  John  Russell.  The 
purport  of  all  those  Cabinet  mani- 
festoes, is  to  say  nothing,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  telling  every  tiling.  The 
Ministers  actually  estimate  t^ir  own 
skill  on  this  occasion  as  the  juggler 
values  himself  on  his  dexterity.  All 
is  sleight  of  hand ;  and  though  the 
produce  of  the  trick  is  waste  paper, 
the  cabinet  juggler  has  gained  all  his 
objects,  if  he  has  exhibited  that  to  the 
eye  which  never  can  be  felt  by  the 
touch.  The  Speech  ran  through  the 
usual  topics,  the  Quadruple  Treaty, 
the  Canada  Squabbles,  the  Civil  List, 
the  Irish  Poor-kws,  the  Irish  Tithe 
BID,  and  the  Irish  Municipal  BUL 
Upon  all  these  subjeots  it  threw  that 
haze  of  verbiage,  in  which  every  tidag 
seems  to  be  discovered,  but  through 
which  nothing  is  to  be  seen.  T^it 
Ireland  will  provide  emf^yment  for 
the  whole  year*8  legislation,  is  the  oolv 
semblance  of  a  fact  visilde  thraugb 
the  Biinisterial  gauze.  We  do  not 
complain  of  tiie  veiling  of  truth  on 
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thii  ocoatioB.  The  Duke  of  Sonez 
and  hb  tpe«oh,  hoverer,  raTe  aome 
interett  to  a  debate,  whlon  without 
them  both  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Premier  and  hb  asaist. 
ants  )  and  as  no  man  can  be  great 
twice  on  the  same  night,  would  hare 
been  as  flat  as  the  Speech.  « 

We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  the 
Royal  Duke*s  motive  for  coming  fbr* 
ward  in  this  unusual  manner.  It  is 
enough,  that  he  has  proclaimed  him- 
self by  it,  a  menial  of  the  Ministers. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  howerer,  that 
our  moderation  on  this  su^eot  has  not 
followed  the  pubUe  example.  Fame, 
with  that  baser  trumpet  which  she 
sometimes  uses  in  spreading  the  sinis- 
ter renown  of  public  characters,  has 
not  hesitated  to  send  her  blast  loudly 
through  the  land.  It  is  only  doing 
JQstioe  to  the  Duke*s  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  world's  luiow- 
ledge  of  the  Dulie,  to  belieye  that  his 
Royal  Highness  did  not  venture  so 
Ikr  from  Ms  sofa  and  his  meerschaum, 
his  domestic  society  and  his  arm-chair, 
at  his  time  of  life,  for  the  simple  plea^ 
sure  of  making  a  speech  to  their  lord- 
ships. If  the  long  gratification  of 
hearing  his  own  oratory  in  every  ta- 
vern, from  Hacknev  to  Hammersmith, 
could  have  satisfied  a  man  not  bom  to 
shine,  Ids  Royal  Highness  ought  to 
have  been  sadsfled.  His  idstory  has 
been  unfortunate.  Ungifled  by  nature 
with  any  fheulty  for  public  life,  his 
Royal  Highness*8  talents  and  virtues, 
such  as  tliey  were,  have  hitherto  wisdy 
sought  the  shade.  The  possession  of 
L.  18,000  a-year,  apartments  in  a  royal 
palace,  a  royal  knighthood,  and  a 
royal  title,  were  certtunly  national  do- 
natives, quite  sufficient  at  once  to  re- 
pay the  services  of  the  illustrious  Duke 
to  the  state,  and  to  reconciling  him  to 
the  simple  but  essential  duties  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  sleeping,  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  In  this  philosophical 
obscurity,  worthy  of  the  self-denial  of 
a  Diogenes,  his  Royal  Highness  lived 
on,  iVom  day  to  day,  year  to  year,  and 
cycle  to  cycle.  Never  employed  in 
any  public  servioe  under  all  the  changes 
of  all  the  Ministries  that  have  paned 
ever  the  surfkee  of  English  aflWira,  for 
what  reason  is  best  known  to  the  Bfi^ 
nisters  themselves  i  neither  shmmed 
ner  followed,  ndther  leved  nor  hated, 
neitiier  charged  wi/Htk  peridy,  nor 
treated  with  eonfidenoe,  tiie  philoso- 
pher .of  KenslagtoB  quielly  slept  on 


*<  the  noiielets  tenor  of  his  way  I*  Hf 
has  been  charged  with  a  derelictioii  of 
personal  principle  in  avowing  himself 
a  Whig.  We  think  the  chaige  unfair. 
Nooesstty  is  a  plea  that  carries  every 
thmg  before  it.  If  he  was  not  a 
Whig,  what  else  could  he  be  ?  With 
no  capacity  to  conceive,  and  no  power 
to  execute,  willing  to  be  thought  ac- 
tive, and  determined  to  do  nothing, 
his  Royal  Highneu  was  stampt  Whig 
by  nature.  Toryism  might  have  de- 
manded from  him  some  publio  sacrifice^ 
some  display  of  personal  independence, 
or  some  efibrt  of  personal  duty. 
Whigg^iun  requires  none  of  those 
things,  but  takes  the  word  for  the 
deed,  the  promise  for  the  performance* 
and  the  affectation  of  public  virtue  for 
its  practical  reality.  We  must  believe 
tiiat  in  his  polities  his  Royal  High- 
ness has  been  as  rational  and  as  sin- 
eere  as  Lord  Grey,  but  he  certainly 
has  not  been  in  some  points  so  fortu^ 
sate.  We  do  not  know  that  he  has 
added  to  his  emoluments,  nor  enabled 
himself  in  any  luoky  moment  of  influ- 
ence to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
any  number  of  obscure  dependents. 
This  plunge  into  pditios,  nowever, 
has  plunged  the  Duke  beyond  his 
depth ;  where  he  has  never  been  able 
to  float,  it  is  impossible  that  at  his 
time  of  lifo  he  should  be  able  to  make 
way.  He  has  already  sunk  from  the 
public  eye,  and  nothing  but  the  most 
nusoalculating  ambition  on  his  part, 
or  the  most  remorseless  spirit  of  ridi- 
cule on  the  part  of  his  advisers,  can 
ever  bring  him  from  his  fire-side  again. 
In  the  mean^time,  desperate  attempts 
are  made  to  libel  the  Kmg  of  Hanover. 
All  the  Radical  organs  have  raised 
one  hue  and  cry  against  him.  Every 
invention  of  a  profligate  fancy  is  busy 
in  discovering  new  crimes  to  heap 
upon  his  head.  Every  long  eonvioted 
libel  is  brought  bacK  to  bury  him 
under  accumulated  obloouy.  Some 
of  the  Journals  have  had  tJie  insolence 
to  talk  of  impoaching  him,  leaving  his 
crhne  to  be  found  out  by  others.  Some 
have  had  ev^n  the  atrocious  daring  to 
talk  of  the  scaffbld :  and  for  what  con- 
ceivable object  is  aU  this  ?  We  shall 
oertahily  not  give  utterance  to  the  de« 
sign  that  is  openly  said  to  prompt  this 
atroeious  nonsense  among  the  in- 
atigators  of  the  rabble.  It  is  eaoof  h 
to  notice  it  as  one  of  the  signs  of  a 
time  which,  between  ambition  and 
absurdity,  spares  no  mai.    The  King 
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of  Hanover  probably  despises  the  li- 
centious libely  as  much  as  he  would 
the  ragged  libeller.  It  is  certainly 
neither  in  his  nature^  nor  worth  his 
while,  to  retaliate.  No  man  has  borne 
similar  injuries  to  a  greater  extent» 
nor  for  a  longer  period.  He  has  left 
the  falsehood  to  defeat  itself>  and  the 
calumny  to  find  its  refutation  in  his 
conduct.  Even  in  the  suicide  of  the 
wretched  Sellis,  with  all  the  virulence 
of  low  malignity  pointing  its  venom 
at  him,  the  Royal  Duke  remained  for 
twenty  years  with  the  affidavits  in  his 
hands  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  give  the  fullest  contradiction  to  eve- 
ry charge.  Disdaining  to  defend  him- 
self from  so  unworthy  an  insult,  he 
never  even  complained  to  the  courts 
of  law,  and  it  was  not  till  a  few  years 
since,  that  at  a  coroner's  inquest  on  a 
frantic  German  in  his  service,  who  had 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thames,  ha 
incidentally  produced  the  documents, 
which,  twenty  years  before,  would 
liave  shamed,  though,  perhaps,  not 
silenced  all  his  accusers. 

The  Duke's  recent  conduct  in  Ha* 
never  has  furnished  the  pretext  of 
violent  animadversion.  If  the  Duke, 
at  the  present  period,  had  all  the  vir- 
tues of  a  Nerva  or  a  Tr^an,  he  would 
be  equally  the  subject  of  insult.  But 
the  Constitution  of  Hanover  cannot 
be  of  much  importance  to  English- 
men,  let  their  party  oe  what  it  may ; 
and  while  the  King  of  Hanover  con- 
tinues a  Protestant,  is  the  enemy  of 
revolution,  and  has  the  remotest 
chance  of  succession  to  the  British 
Crown,  he  will  be  vilified  if  he  had 
ten  times  the  virtue  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  man.  It  appears  that  thb 
Hanoverian  Constitution  had  a  Jaco- 
bin taint,  that  it  was  forced  upon  the 
country  by  a  faction  in  the  time  of 
the  general  disturbance  of  Germany 
a  few  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  ob- 
noxious to  the  nobility  and  all  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  country. 
If  our  Government  weakly  acquiesces 
in  changes,  bom  of  popular  excite- 
ment, and  profitable  only  to  unprin- 
cipled faction,  this  folly  constitutes 
no  reason  for  other  governments ; 
and  if  the  King  of  Hanover  has 
checked  an  insolent  work  of  partisan- 
ship in  bis  country,  the  example 
should  be  followed,  not  vilified  in 
ours. 

We  come  to  matters  more  imme- 
diately pressing  on  ourselves.  On  the 
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28th  of  November,  the  Eail  of  Roden 
ealled  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  state  of  Ireland.  He  first  directed 
the  clerk  to  read  the  following  para- 
graph of  her  Majesty's  speech : — *'  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  the  external 
peace  and  domestic  tranquillity,  which 
at||)resent  happily  prevail,  are  very 
favourable  for  the  consideration  of 
such  measures  of  reformation  and 
amendment  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient.**  His  lordship  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland.  Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  personal  character  of  Lord 
Roden,  will  know  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Ireland  more  qualified  by  po- 
sition, or  by  principle,  to  give  a  iaith'- 
ful  account  of  its  condition.  Possessed 
of  a  large  property,  zealous  for  the 
country,  talung  an  active  interest  in 
all  its  improvements,  and  a  high  mind<< 
ed  Protestant,  he  has,  without  a  pas- 
sion for  public  life,  or  the  ambition  of 
taking  a  lead,  been  placed  by  public 
feeling  at  the  bead  of  Irish  Protestant- 
ism. In  thb  capacity  he  has  not 
shrunk  from  the  duties  becoming  either 
his  personal  rank,  or  his  public  cha- 
racter. Constantly  living  in  Ireland, 
he  has  the  best  opportunities  of  local 
knowledjge,  and  ms  representations  to 
the  Legislature  are  attended  with  all 
the  weight  which  belongs  to  sense  and 
principle,  combined  with  exactness  of 
information.  He  commenced  by  sta- 
ting, that  he  had  abstained  from  all 
reniark  on  the  night  of  the  address,  to 
avoid  what  he  should  have  almost  con- 
sidered the  indelicacy  of  raising  a  de- 
bate on  the  day  of  her  M^esty's  first 
coming  to  the  House.  But  now  the 
time  was  arrived  for  examining  the 
assertions  of  Ministers,  peculiarly  with 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  he  found  it 
impossible  for  him  to  assent  to  the 
doctrine,  that  there  tranquillity  pre- 
vailed. In  fact,  said  the  noble  lord, 
"  my  firm  belief  is,  that  so  far  from 
its  being  in  a  state  of  increasing  tran- 
quillity, at  no  period,  and  I  shall  hard- 
ly except  those  when  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  open  insurrection,  has 
property,  has  life,  has  the  exercise  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland, 
been  in  greater  danger  than  at  the 
present  moment.*'  He  proceeded  to 
say,  that  in  making  this  charge  against 
the  noble  earl.  Lord  Mulgrave^it  was 
right  for  him  to  express  his  opinion 
that  to  the  acts  of  that  noble  lord  he 
largely  attributed  the  melancholy  sUte 
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of  things  that  now  existed  in  Ireland. 
He  came  fornished  ^ith  facta  to  sup- 
port this  opinion.  He  stood  on  firm 
ground.  Ministers  had  no  right  to 
make  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  a  part 
of  their  Speech.  One  observation  he 
must  make,  that  he  was  not  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  authority  of  the  judges 
or  of  the  assistant  barristers  as  deli- 
vered in  their  courts.  He  knew  that 
this  might  be  offered,  because  he  saw 
it  written  in  the  organs  of  her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  that  the  judges  of  as- 
size had  expressed  their  congratula- 
tions to  the  grand  juries  on  the  small- 
ness  of  the  calendars ;  but  against  those 
must  be  shown  the  proclamations  of 
the  Government,  and  the  statements 
of  actual  crime,  which  would  prove 
that  if  the  calendars  were  smaU,  the 
reason  was,  because  the  law  was  inef- 
ficient ;  that  though  the  crimes  were 
committed,  the  culprits  were  at  large, 
and  that  the  more  atrocious  the  crime, 
the  more  was  the  difficulty  of  finding 
either  a  witness  or  a  prosecutor.  Thus 
the  calendars  were  smaU,  because  the 
'  law  was  paralysed.  He  then  proceed- 
ed to  give  the  details,  and  they  were 
most  astounding. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  not 
all  Europe  besides,  nay,  that  the  most 
savage  district  of  the  earth  from  Eng- 
land to  the  Antipodes,  neither  African 
nor  Tartar,  neither  Arab  nor  Indian, 
could  show  such  a  catalogfue  of  atro- 
cities within  any  one  province  of  the 
size  of  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave*s  own  proclamations  were  the 
evidence.  From  those  it  appears,  that 
no  less  than  thirty  murders  had  been 
committed  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
six  weeks.  Houses  are  attacked  for 
arms,  attempts  made  at  assassination, 
people  desperately  beaten,  and  rob- 
benes  and  violences  of  every  kind 
committed.  In  twenty-nine  counties 
out  of  the  thirty-two  those  atrocious 
acts  are  of  constant  occurrence.  This 
state  of  things  is  the  result,  not  of  the 
personal  necessity,  nor  even  of  the 
personal  vices  of  the  people.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  attempts  to  stimulate 
the  country  by  political  agitation.  It 
is  robbery  and  murder  on  system, 
crime  by  conspiracy.  Assnnung  at 
different  times  different  names,  Rib- 
bonmen,  Whitefeet,  and  White  Boys, 
the  object  in  all,  is  one  and  the  same, 
bloodshed  and  robbery,  for  tho  pur- 
poses of  political  dbturbance.  Gangs 
of  marauders  go  through  the  country 


by  night  collecting  arms  and  money, 
burning  and  murdering,  sometimes 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  the 
peaceable  part  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs 
who  refuse  to  join  them,  but  in  all  in- 
stances their  notorious  object  is  the 
extinction  of  Protestant  property, 
Protestant  life,  and  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Ireland.  The  existence  of 
tins  conspiracy  has  been  acknowledged 
even  by  O*  Council.  In  a  speech  on 
the  6th  of  November,  addressing  the 
populace,  he  said,  <*  What  I  wish  to 
address  you  upon,  is  the  violent  com- 
bination that  now  exists  in  Ireland. 
It  lias  existed  five  or  six  times  before, 
but  I  was  enabled  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
I  put  a  stop  to  forty  or  forty- five  of 
these  associations  in  Meatb.  They 
call  themselves  exclusively  Catholics, 
but  they  don*t  spare  Catholics.**  The 
Ribbonmen  have  an  oath  of  conspira- 
cy ;  they  are  sworn  to  be  secret,  and 
to  be  ready  to  turn  out,  when  called, 
to  help  Mr  O' Council  in  obtaining 
justice  for  Ireland.  This  conspiracy 
is  increasing.  Within  this  year  it 
has  extended  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught.  There  exists  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  it  is  the  result,  and  for  tho 
objects,  of  political  agitation.  This 
outrage  has  been  the  old  way  of  se- 
conding political  olyects  amongst  the 
Irish  peasantry.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
declared  this  to  have  been  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and 
read  from  a  despatch,  inritten  in 
hb  Viceroyalty,  the  words,  *'  I  can- 
not sufficiently  express  my  solicitude 
as  to  the  intimate  connexion  between 
this  system  of  agitation  and  its  inevit- 
able consequences,  violence  and  out- 
rage. They  are  always  to  each  other 
as  cause  and  effect,  and  I  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  one  from  the  other."  But 
there  is  one  femarkable  circumstance 
which  we  should  lay  to  Mr  O*  Cou- 
ncil's conscience,  if  he  had  any.  In 
the  early  part  of  1 836  there  were  some 
rumours  of  a  change  in  the  Ministry, 
a  change  which  always  sets  Mr  O'Con- 
nell  on  the  qui  vive,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  greatly  derange  his  system  of 
patronage.  On  thb  occasion  he  made 
a  harangue  at  the  Association,  in 
which  he  predicted,  that,  if  the  change 
took  place,  there  would  be  a  brutal 
and  bloody  rebellion  in  Ireland.  It 
is  a  certain  fact,  that,  whatever  was 
the  stimulaQt,  from  that  hour  Ribbon* 
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ism  spread  like  wildfire  all  over  Ire- 
land; and  so  rapid  was  its  spread^ 
that  the  g^reat  exertion  of  the  party 
ever  since  has  been  to  prevent  Its  ex« 
plosion*  One  of  the  roost  singular 
eircnmstances  in  this  hideous  state  of 
affairs  is  the  suddenness  with  which 
portions  of  the  country,  till  then  peace- 
Ail,  are  thrown  into  the  most  frightftil 
disturbance.  They  could  scarcely  be 
more  sacked  by  the  invasion  of  a  hos- 
tile army,  or  thrown  into  a  state  of 
greater  terror  by  the  plague.  For 
mstanee,  the  county  of  Sligo.  This 
is  ^  remarkably  beautiful  and  secluded 
portion  of  Ireland,  lying  in  the  moun- 
tainous country  on  the  edge  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  distinguished  not  more 
for  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  than 
for  the  orderly  character  of  its  pea- 
santry. The  secret  anathema  was  is* 
sued  against  it  a  few  months  ago,  and 
It  was  suddenly  filled  with  riot,  terror* 
and  rapine.  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Roden,  "until  about  a  year  ago,  it 
was  as  desirable  a  part  of  the  worid 
to  reside  in  as  any  province  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions ;  but  since  a  sys- 
tem of  intimidation  had  reached  that 
country,  it  was  no  longer  a  place  in 
which  any  quiet  person  would  wish  to 
live.  It  is  now  a  scene  of  distress, 
misery,  and  wretchedness.** 

But  to  pass  to  particulars.  The 
case  of  the  two  Protestants,  Macken- 
zie and  Allen,  has  already  excited  the 
astonishment  of  the  public.  It  being 
known  that  they  intended  to  give  their 
vote  to  the  Protestant  candidate,  they 
were  seized  by  a  mob  on  the  road, 
beaten  violentiy,  bound  with  cords, 
and,  being  first  sent  to  an  outhouse  in 
one  of  the  villa^,  where  sacks  were 
bound  over  their  eyes,  were  carried 
thus  blindfold  to  the  mountains.  Inhere 
they  were  treated  with  savage  cruelty, 
beaten  with  bludgeons,  left  bound  and 
blindfblded,  and  without  food.  After 
six  days*  and  nights*  confinement,  they 
fbund  thdr  way  back  to  the  house  of 
Mackenxie,  and  next  morning  Allen 
died.  A  ooroner*s  inquest  returned  a 
verdict  of  "  Murder.**  Whatever  was 
the  sympathy  of  the  Government  on 
the  o<K^on,  it  certainly  was  not  shown 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  offenders,  for  that 
reward  was  only  L.50.  Let  another 
case  be  given — here  the  snfibrer  was 
a  Roman  Catholic.  A  poor  black- 
smith of  the  name  of  Devaaey  had  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  order  mm  thone 


midnight  masters  of  the  Und,  that  he 
should  not  dare  to  shoe  the  horse  of 
any  Hanoverian,  the  new  names  for 
Protestants.  He  was,  however,  tempt- 
ed, unluckily  for  himself,  to  do  so,  in 
consequence  of  which  sentence  was 
passed  against  him.  A  large  party  rush- 
ed into  his  cottage,  and  commenced 
beating  him  violently  with  bludgeons* 
His  wife  threw  herself  over  him  to 
protect  him }  but  the  executioners  had 
their  order,  and  both  wife  and  husband 
were  left  dreadfully  cut.  The  hus- 
band lingered  under  his  sufferings  till 
about  a  fortnight  sinoe,  when  he  died. 
The  wife  was  so  much  iiynred,  that  it 
is  supposed  she  cannot  long  survive. 
The  daughter,  a  giri  of  seventeen,, 
who  had  hid  herself  while  this  tragedy 
was  going  on,  venturing  to  look  out 
of  the  window  as  the  ruffians  were  go- 
ing away,  one  of  them  fired  at  her, 
and  lodged  several  shots  in  her  face. 

To  take  another  case.  A  respect- 
able Protestant  farmer,  named  Fair- 
banks, on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  November  last,  left  his  homo  to 
UAm  his  barley  to  Sligt>  market.  On* 
his  way  he  called  at  the  house  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  neighbour.  Within 
twenty  minutes  after,  he  was  found  a 
corpse  on  the  road-aide  near  his  cart, 
with  two  coils  of  rope  round  his  mid- 
dle, and  his  brains  beaten  out  with 
stones.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
remote  districts  of  the  country  ^t 
those  horrid  outrages  occur.  On  Uie 
1st  of  last  October,  a  respectable  Pro- 
testant, named  Andrew  Ganley,  was 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Thougli 
many  persons  were  suimsiently  near 
him  to  hear  not  merely  his  cries,  but 
the  very  blows  he  received,  not  one 
ventured  or  chose  to  interfere.  Sttdi 
is  the  system  of  terror.  His  erimc 
was  that  of  being  a  stanch  and  loyal 
Protestant,  and  not  ashamed  to  avow 
it.  And  why  was  this  individual  mur- 
dered? For  no  discoverable  reaaon, 
except  that  lie  had  a  brother  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Ireland,  who  was  charged 
with  haring  killed  a  man  in  a  not. 
The  charge  failed,  the  witnesses  bdng 
proved  to  have  perjured  themselves ; 
and,  apparently  to  revenge  the  eaeape 
of  one  hinocent  ntan  in  Longford,  an- 
other innocent  man,  his  Im^er^  was 
murdered  in  Dublin.  Snch  are  the 
ramifications  of  the  Ribbon  system. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  vio- 
lences iS|  that  the  perpetrators  are  sd- 
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dom  to  be  ideotifiedy  as  a  part  of  the 
mbboQ  system  is  to  bring  tbeir  rob- 
bers and  assassins  from  other  comities^ 
that  they  ma¥  not  be  known.  As  to 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  elections^ 
let  one  example  be  given .  Mr  O '  Con  • 
sell  cries  out  against  intimidation,  and 
deiaands  the  ballot  to  prevent  influ- 
enoe.  But  who  are  the  intimidators  ? 
At  the  late  election  for  the  county  of 
Tii^peraryy  the  following  condition  of 
things  oecurred : — Thegentlemenand 
fanners  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Or- 
Bond,  ifi  going  to  tlie  election,  were 
obliged  to  proceed  in  a  kind  of  cara- 
Tan*  armed,  to  resist  the  violence  un- 
der wMch  they  would  have  probably 
perished,  and  eertainly  never  reached 
the  husdngB  but  for  tboee  precautions. 
In  Lord  Roden*s  veir  able  detail  of 
the  existing  state  of  Ireland,  he  read 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
who  travelled  with  that  caravan.  The 
letter  stated,  that  at  ese^  village  or 
cross-road  they  were  assailed  with 
shouts  and  imprecations.  As  they 
a{^roa(^ed  Cashel,  a  principal  town, 
the  rabble  eried  after  them  to  *'  wait 
till  they  went  there,  and  they  would 
get  what  they  deserved.**  Ten  miles 
from  the  town  a  pit  had  been  dc^  in 
the  roadp  and  eovered  with  bushes  and 
earth,  £br  a  trap.  Into  this  pit  the 
first  ear  that  came  up  with  the  voters 
was  precipitated.  As  they  got  nearer 
the  town,  the  traces  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  were  completely  levelled  and 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  road  for 
a  eoBsiderable  distance.  The  heights 
were  covered  with  hundreds  of  people 
with  stones.  They  had  an  eseort  of 
the  Queen's  Bays,  and  some  infimtry 
aad  police.  The  party  being  divided 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  «»cufflbered 
stale  of  ^  road,  and  the  oavalry  mov- 
ing on  r^tidly  in  front,  the  populace 
fluqg  a  tree  across  the  road,  and  at- 
tacked with  showers  of  stones  those 
who  were  eomlDg  oo.  Many  of  them 
were  severely  eat,  and  bat  for  Um^ 
firing  seme  shot^  which  k^  the  as- 
sailants at  bay,  they  must  have  been 
all  destroyed.  The  soldiery  and  po- 
lice amounted  to  thirty-ei^^  with  a 
stipendiary  and  a  local  magistn^. 
— ^lotwithstaading  this  conuderable 
fosKe^  neither  were  the  country  people 
detened,  xior  4id  the  magistrates  ven- 
ture to  arrest  one  of  their  pursuers. 
FinaUly,  the  party  were  left  at  six  in 
the  eveniog,  with  tired  horses,  a  mile 
autaide  Cawel/  by  the  4n^pQ««  and 


police,  to  get  to  the  place  of  election » 
Clonmel,  thirteen  miles  further,  and 
with  a  knowledge,  too,  that  a  mob  were 
already  on  the  road  to  intercept  them. 
They  did  not  reach  Clonm^  till  eleven 
at  night,  and  might  thank  the  darkness 
for  their  safety.  Even  at  Clonmel, 
at  the  door  of  the  Inn,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  them,  and  a  man  had  his 
skull  fractured  by  a  blow  from  the 
mob.  As  they  passed  a  national  school 
on  the  road,  the  boys  and  a^ls  pelted 
them  with  stones  from  Uie  chapel- 
yard.  Of  course,  while  things  re* 
main  in  this  state,  election  is  a  farce. 
Let  another  case  be  taken, — the  in- 
stance of  an  atrocious  murder  which 
occurred  the  12  th  of  November  in  the 
same  county.  This  shows  the  syste- 
matic atrocity,  the  almost  fiendish 
wickedness,  to  which  this  con^iracy 
of  bigotry  and  blood  stimulates  the 
Pojpish  peasantry.  The  name  of  the 
unfortunate  man  was  Murphy,  a  com- 
fortable farmer  who  lived  near  the 
village  of  Bansha.  Between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  evening  a  gang  of 
assassins,  doubtless  appointed  for  the 

Surpose,  ^y^  armed  men,  went  to  his 
oor,  and  asked  if  he  was  at  home. 
He  happened  to  be  out,  but  they 
not  believing  his  wife  who  told  them 
so,  searched  the  house.  As  he  was 
not  to  be  found,  they  went  to  the 
back  of  the  house  to  wait  for  his  re- 
turn. The  terrified  wife,  apprehend- 
ing tlie  real  oly'ect  of  the  ruffians,  at- 
^tempted  to  make  her  escape  from  the 
window  to  meet  her  husband,  and 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  but  she  was 
seized  in  the  attempt  by  one  of  th^n, 
who  presented  a  blunderbuss  at  her, 
pushed  her  back,  and  stood  guard.  It 
was  two  hours  before  Murphy  return- 
ed, totally  unconscious  of  the  horrid 
fate  that  awaited  him.  During  all  this 
time  his  murderers  waited  coolly  to 
effect  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
soit;  but  what  must  have  been  the 
sufferings  of  the  wretched  wife  du- 
ring t^ose  two  hours  with  her  tea 
children  round  her,  expecting  everv 
moment  to  see  her  husband  murderea^ 
and  her  children  left  fatherless,  if  not 
buti'hered  along  with  him  I  At  length 
he  returned — ^he  was  seized  and  mur- 
dered in  Um  presence  of  hb  wife  and 
children — and,  as  if  this  was  not  hor- 
rid enough,  in  a  savage  spirit  which 
would  shame  even  the  wilderness,  they 
dragged  his  dead  body  to  the  door  of 
his  bguse^  and  there  notilated  %  still 
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before  the  ejes  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

What  can  exceed  this  ?  What  an- 
nals of  national  barbarity  even  in 
times  of  the  wildest  excitement,  or 
the  darkest  ignorance,  ever  surpassed 
deeds  like  these,  which  are  acting  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  every  day  ?  We  should 
not  have  been  surprised  if  the  whole 
House  of  Lords  had  raised  one  cry  of 
indignation  at  this  dreadful  system  of 
organized  murder,  and  of  not  less  in- 
dignation at  the  insolent  hypocrisy 
which  dared  to  call  it  peace  and  g^ood 
order.  As  for  the  triflmg  person  who, 
as  if  in  ridicule  of  all  government,  is 
placed  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
he  probably  has  no  more  the  faculty 
to  feel  than  the  decision  to  punish. 
His  ringlets  and  romances  are  fittest 
to  fill  up  his  mind ;  but  England  has 
other  duties,  and  there  can  be  but  one 
sentiment  in  any  just,  vigorous,  or  ho- 
nourable mind,  of  the  conduct  that 
ought  to  be  pursued,  to  both  those 
who  perpetrate  such  horrors,  and  those 
who  suffer  them  to  be  done  with  im- 
punity. We  should  also  have  expected 
to  see  the  especial  guardians  of  religion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  showing  what 
they  too  felt  as  the  successive  mur- 
ders were  exposed  before  their  eyes. 
It  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  sa- 
cred humanity  and  dignified  courage 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  heads  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
to  have  protested  with  one  voice 
against  a  system  which  must  have 
struck  them  with  shame  and  sorrow 
for  human  nature.  Their  Lordships 
may  be  assured  that  something  more 
than  silent  dbapprobation  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  are  not  placed 
m  the  Legislature  simply  to  listen 
when  such  things  are  told. 

But  if  any  circumstance  could  add 
surprise  to  the  general  feeling,  it  was 
the  defence  which  was  attempted  to 
be  set  up  against  this  overwhelming 
charge.  It  consisted  of  a  confused 
and  rambling  mixture  of  police  re- 
turns, magisterial  reports,  and  though 
last  not  least,  the  conceptions  of  Mr 
0*Ck)nnell's  viceroy.  All  the  world 
knows  the  compass  of  Lord  Mulgrave's 
mind.  Ho  is  a  frivolous  man  of  fa- 
shion. Lord  Durham  drew  his  picture 
when  he  spoke  of  "  a  pretty  gentle- 
tleman  who  sings  pretty  songs,  and 
writes  pretty  verses."  The  French- 
man described  at  once  his  success  and 
bis  merits,  when  be  said  *^  Ce  jeua 
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homme  ira  loin,  car  11  danse  parfaite- 
ment  bien."  But  he  has  gone  too  far, 
even  for  so  perfect  a  danper.  He 
should  have  been  left  to  the  triumphs 
of  Bond  Street.  Thrown  into  Irehuid, 
he  is  thrown  into  a  light  where  his 
natural  feebleness  of  character  is  seen 
through  by  every  eye ;  and  the  man 
who  might  have  been  clever  in  a  car- 
nival, or  respectable  among  the  fami' 
entes  of  a  soiree  in  May-fair,  becomes 
ridiculous  as  the  depository  of  power 
in  a  distracted  country.  What  b  to 
be  expected,  with  conspiracy  in  the 
streets,  and  coxcombry  on  the  throne  ? 
The  whole  weight  of  his  defence  rest- 
ed upon  the  single  plea,  that  Ireland 
was  not  more  torn  by  popular  vio- 
lence last  year  than  in  the  six  that  pre- 
ceded it,  since  the  passing  of  the  Po- 
pish bill  in  1829.  We  shall  see  here- 
after how  completely  that  plea  was 
swept  from  under  his  feet.  But  is  this 
the  main  argument  after  all,  that 
though  Ireland  is  covered  with  assas- 
sination and  incendiarism,  though 
murder  stalks  abroad,  and  conspiracy, 
in  contempt  of  all  check,  scoffs  at  the 
laws,  all  this  is  not  worse  than  it  has 
been  I  But  what  were  we  told  when 
the  Popbh  bill  was  forced  upon  the 
empire  ?  We  had  Mr  O'Connell  and 
his  tribe  swearing  by  all  the  gods  they 
acknowledged,  and  pledging  all  the 
conscience  that  they  had,  to  the  pro- 
mise that  emancipation  would  be  the 
signal  of  universal  tranquillity.  The 
whole  body  of  the  priesthood  pledged 
themselves  at  their  altars  to  answer 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  that 
peace  would  thencefbrth  be  establish- 
ed in  Ireland.  Their  delegates  in 
Dublin  entered  into  the  same  bond ; 
their  members  in  London  took  a  so- 
lemn oath,  on  entering  the  legislature, 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  included 
in  the  most  total  conscientious  and  re- 
ligious abstinence  from  all  injury  to 
the  property  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment of  the  realm.  And  now,  a 
trifier  comes  forward  with  the  plea 
that  things  are  not  changed  for  the 
worse !  But  have  we  not  a  right  to  say 
that  the  whole  compact  is  broken,  the 
national  hope  disappointed,  the  na- 
tional credmity  imposed  on,  and  the 
natioufd  honour  insulted  by  ihe  avow- 
ed eontinuance  of  those  wasting  and 
desperate  outrages  which  we  made 
such  hazardous  sacrifices  to  extinguish  ? 
To  the  utmost  peril  of  all  the  interests 
of  Enjlaod,  for  it  is  to  the  utmost  per 
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ril  of  Protestantism^  we  have  suffered 
PApists  to  enter  the  British  legialatare ; 
witn  a  fatal  neglect  of  the  lessons  of 
experience^  we  have  allowed  Papists 
to  make  laws  for  Protestants ;  in  al- 
most direct  defiance  of  Scripture,  we 
have  placed  in  power  a  religion  which 
that  Scripture  denounces  as  a  corrup- 
tion, and  which  never  used  power  but 
to  crush  alike  ci?il  and  religious  free- 
dom. We  have  already  made  the  for. 
midable  discovery,  that  we  have  raised 
a  spirit  which,  even  though  scarcely 
yet  embodied  amongst  us,  too  keen 
for  vigilance,  and  too  violent  for  our 
strength,  defies  the  national  will,  and 
usurps  the  national  empire.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  not 
merely  is  this  plea  shallow,  but  that 
the  continuance  of  those  acts  is  the 
result  of  a  regular  determination  to 
disturb  the  coimtry,  and  disturb  it  for 
purposes  at  once  of  private  malice,  of 
private  avarice,  and  of  private  lust  of 
power.  It  is  notorious  that  the  con- 
spiracy is  under  rule,  that  it  widens 
or  narrows,  maddens  or  subsides,  by 
command ;  that  the  beacon  lighted  at 
the  centre  of  revolt  is  instantiy  an- 
swered by  a  thousand  fires  in  every 
haunt  of  rebellion  throughout  the 
land,  and  that  at  the  extinction  of  the 
centra]  signal,  all  is  dark  again.  At 
the  great  day  of  reckoning  what  show- 
ers of  blood  will  not  the  heart  be  an- 
swerable for  which  stimulates,  guides, 
and  creates  this  unspeakable  system. 
But  long  before  that  day  comes,  it  is 
our  solemn  trust  that  the  eye  which 
sees  the  death  of  the  just,  and  hears 
the  cry  of  his  blood  from  the  ^und, 
will  avenge  tiie  mi^esty  of  justice,  and 
disburthen  the  empire  of  the  criminals 
whose  impunity  arraigns  the  land 
before  Heaven. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  investi- 
gation of  the  viceroy's  defence  decided 
the  question  at  once.  None  of  the 
pariiamentary  efforts  of  this  illustrious 
person  ever  exhibited  more  of  that 
clear  and  profound  discernment  which 
distinguishes  perhaps  the  most  power- 
fVil  mind  now  in  existence.  When 
our  generation  has  passed  away,  and 
the  petty  passions  of  our  time  passed 
with  it,  the  future  men  of  England 
will  treasure  those  expressions  of  an 
unrivalled  understanding,  and  form 
themselves  on  the  model  of  its  force 
of  thoughts  and  noble  simplicity  of 
phrase.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
6«id  ^  he  bad  felt  it  his  duty  to  look 
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into  documents,  and  those  having 
made  an  impression  on  his  mind,  he 
now  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  that  im- 
pression. The  noble  earl.  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  had  told  the  House  that  the 
tranquillity  mentioned  in  her  Majes- 
ty's speech  was  not  meant  to  imply 
judicial  or  agrarian  tranquillity,  but 
political.  Now,  what  was  the  sort  of 
political  tranquillity  existing  in  Ire- 
land? The  Duke  here  adverted  to 
the  low  trick  which  had  been  played 
in  dissolving  the  rebel  association  in 
Ireland,  a  few  days  before  the  Speech, 
evidentiy  for  the  mere  purpose  of  al- 
lowing this  topic  of  tranquiJlity  to  be 
inserted — an  association  which  was 
declared  at  the  moment,  and  which 
every  one  knows  to  be  capable  of 
being  revived  within  the  next  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  *'  But  even  at 
that  time,'*  said  the  Duke, «'  her  Ma- 
jesty was  given  to  understand  that  her 
ministers  must  be  selected  by  the 
g^ntieman  who  was  the  head  of  that 
association.  To  talk,  therefore,  of 
political  tranquillity,  in  any  part  of 
that  country,  looking  at  the  situation 
in  which  it  was  placed,  was  vague  and 
idle.  One  of  the  greatest  autiiorities 
that  had  appeared  in  that  country,  a 
noble  relative  of  bis  own,  had  pro- 
nounced that  the  agrarian  disturbances 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  political 
agitation.  A  noble  earl.  Lord  Grey, 
had  agreed  in  that  opinion  ;  and  not 
only  had  he  (Lord  Grey)  expressed, 
in  tne  strongest  language,  his  acquies- 
cence, but  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
(Brougham),  who  then  sat  upon  the 
woolsack,  had  pronounced  his  agree- 
ment in  that  conviction.  Nay,  the 
noble  earl  (Mulgrave)  had  over  and 
over  again  admitted  it  in  his  speech 
to-night;  nay,  more,  had  clearly 
proved  the  fact,  in  his  own  quotations 
from  his  own  reports.  But  then  the 
noble  lord  said  that  it  had  been  always 
§b  in  Ireland.  Undoubtedly  it  had 
been  so,  when  he  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) filled  the  office  of  chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  now 
some  thirtv  years  ago,  and  this  state 
of  things  had  continued  in  a  great 
degree  ever  since,  fiut  what  was  the 
difference  between  the  conduct  of 
Government  then  and  now?  The 
former  Governments  came  down  to 
Parliament  and  admitted  that  there 
were  disturbances,  and  called  for  ex- 
traordinary powers.  They  did  not 
speak  o(  trinquillity,  as  the  speeches 
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ill  183G  and  tho  present  year  had 
done.  After  some  expressions  on  the 
imperfect  state  of  their  reportSi  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hoase>  he  called  thdr 
attention  to  the  state  of  crime  in  Ire- 
landy  as  it  appeared  on  the  fiuse  of  the 
inspector's  reports.  He  found  that  in 
the  year  1836  there  were  committed 
to  prison  for  offences,  23^91  peiwms. 
Now,  he  remembered  that  year  was 
the  first  in  which  '  general  tranqml* 
lity  *  was  made  matter  of  boast  in  a 
n>eech  from  the  throne,  at  the  end  of 
toe  session.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (the 
Duke  of  Wdlington)  had  takea  the 
trouble  to  look  back  at  the  reiurss  of 
previous  years,  and  he  found  a  great 
increase  of  crime  in  the  tery  year  of 
tranquillity,  1836,  which  was  specially 
mentioned  to  the  consideration  of  this 
and  the  other  House  of  Pariiament» 
and  in  that  year  the  number  com* 
mitted  for  ofienocs  was,'  as  be  had 
stated,  23,891  persons.  From  a  simi* 
lar  return  macM  for  ibe  year  1635,  it 
appeared  that  the  numbers  were 
21,265,  or  2000  less  than  the  year  of 
tranquillity.  He  had  gone  back  to 
the  year  1828,  and  he  round  the  re* 
turns  were  as  follows : — la  the  year 
1828,  die  number  of  committals  for 
ofiences  was  14,683;  in  1829, 15,371  ( 
in  1830,  15,794;  in  1831,  16,192;  in 
1832,  16,002;  in  1833,  17,819;  in 
1834,  after  the  passing  of  the  Coeralon 
Bill,  21,381 ;  in  the  year  1835, 21,265; 
and  the  year  1836,  23,891.  Now 
this  was  what  was  called  tranqmllity 
(bear,  and  laughter).  These  returns 
showed  that  the  number  of  committals, 
which  in  1828  aiaounted,  as  he  had 
stated,  to  14,653,  had  increased  in  the 
course  of  eight  years  up  to  23,89 1| 
and  then  Parliament  was  told  that 
Ireland  was  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
tranquillity  (hear,  and  laughter).'* 

The  Duke  then  adverted  to  the 
clap-trap  wluch  the  theatrical  viceroy 
haa  contrived  for  popularity.  <<  Tile 
noble  earl,**  said  he,  with  due  scera, 
*'  made  his  tour  through  Irdand,  and 
orime  having  increased,  as  it  was 
stated,  ho  had  actually  thought  pro- 
per to  exercise  has  authority  to  the 
extent  of  pardoning  not  less  turn  idmut 
fifteen  hundred  persons  (hear,  hear). 
This  accounted  for  the  boasts  of  tran- 
quiUtty.  But  there  was  not  any  man 
who  had  property  or  connexion  with 
Ireland,  who  did  not  feel  that  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  security  for 
Jife  as  yr^  as  for  pn^»«rty.    Najr^ 
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that  one  description  of  property  had 
been  altogether  done  away  with.** 

Now,  what  are  Englishmen  to -think 
of  this  result  of  Emancipation  and 
Reform  together?  The  highest  authe* 
rities  in  the  country  are  convened  to 
decide  on  the  state  of  the  second  g^reat 
portion  of  the  empire.  That  portion 
18  proved,  on  the  documents  of  the 
Cabinet  itself,  to  be  in  a  state  of  the 
most  dreadf id  outrage;  that  outrage 
to  be  the  direct  result  of  a  vast  com* 
bination  against  all  order,  with  secret 
oaths,  and  signs  of  eonspiracy ;  that 
conspiracy  to  bo  wholly  the  work  of 
a  bigoted  and  blood-thirsty  foctioo» 
maddening  the  passions  of  the  popo* 
laoe  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
Protestantism  in  the  emiiire>  whether 
by  the  com4>tion  of  British  council 
or  the  outbreak  of  Irish  rebellion. 
And  still  the  m&i  who  openly  pro- 
nounce themedves  the  leaders  of  that 
faction,  who  openly  insok  the  laws, 
taunt  the  feelings,  and  denounce  the 
authority  of  EngLand,  do  all  this  with* 
out  being  thwarted  in  their  course! 
If  such  men  proclaim  themselves  the 
abettors  of  a  British  Calnnet,  it  most 
beeoly  because  they  expect  to  degrade 
that  Cabinet  into  tools,  or  have  al* 
ready  enlisted  them  as  partisans. 
Where  the  hasd  is  that  of  a  ruffiaB> 
and  the  head  tiiat  of  a  dupe»  what 
must  be  the  oooditton  of  tM  body  ? 
Where  men  are  content  to  ditig 
on  a  tcmperary  edsteBce  in  power, 
while  every  moment  is  purchased 
with  a  new  plague-spot,  what  must 
be  the  final  putrefaotien  ?  Whwe 
a  govientment  announces  at  once  its 
want  of  strength,  and  its  want  of 
steadiness,  by  suffaring  itself  to  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
first  brawny  ruffian  that  wiU  take  it 
in  charge,  what  can  England  expect 
firom  it  except  passive  sukmssiMi  to 
the  wildest  or  the  most  wicked  ea« 
reer?  We  agun  call  upon  ^  people 
of  England  to  consider  the  position  in 
which  they  now  stand.  The  stnig* 
gle  is  infinitely  more  desperate,  ha* 
aardeus,  and  determined  ^aa  any 
conflict  of  party  that  Uiey  have  ever 
seen.  If  tne  prostitutioa  of  patron- 
age^  contempt  of  public  feeing,  insnlt 
to  public  justice,  and  ravage  of  life 
and  property  were  teofokl  what  thej 
are,  they  are  nothing  to  the  havoc  oi 
Popish  aseeadescv.  These  woidd  be 
b«t  the  mere  scorte  and  aidies  of  that 
vast  furnace  which  burns  deep  Vn 
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low— the  mero  defncert  and  burdens 
of  the  surface,  tumiug  it  into  sterili- 
ty»  and  making  it  repulsiTe  to  the 
eye  of  man ;  but  still  only  the  slight 
and  eveiy-day  offspring  of  the  prin- 
ciple   of  conflagration^    which    eats 
away  the  bowels  of  the  land,  and 
shakes  it  from  hour  to  hour  with  me- 
naces of  insecurity.     It  is  neither  the 
foolish  Viceroy  nor  the  criminal  Agi- 
tator,— ^the  brutal  peasant,  sent  forth 
to  midnight  murder,  nor  the  sullen 
priest,  raving  against  the  Scriptures 
which  denounce   him, — neither    the 
blind  nor  the  blind  leader, — that  con- 
stitutes the  true  peril  of  the  time. 
That  peril  is  the  a$cendenqf  a^Pope' 
ry  in  the  realm.     The  mere  struggle 
of  party  is  laughed  at  by  the  superior 
fiend;  the  peasant,  whether  slaugh- 
tering or  slaughtered,  is  only  a  ci^ 
pher  in  the  great  account ;  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Agitator  himself  is  but  as 
a  gnun  of  dust ;  the  infirmity  of  the 
Cabinet  is  but  as  the  passing  wind ; 
all  are  regarded  as  only  a  prelude  to 
that  tremendous  dissonance,  that  roar 
of  triumphant  rebellion  with  which 
all  the  voices  of  persecution  and  infi- 
dditr,  ferocious  bigotry  and  frantie 
revolt,  are  to  be  raised  over  the  scaf- 
fold of  the  Protestant  religion.     The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  exposure  of  the 
nature  of  those  crimes  exhibited  them 
in  a  still  more  startling  light.     Of 
ija»  enormous  number  of  23,891  in 
one  year,  the  offences  against  the  per- 
son amounted  to  7769,  and  of  these 
no4  less  than  843  were  either  cases  of 
murder,  or  conspiracies  to  murder,  or 
manslaughter,  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  two  a-day.     There  were  not  less 
than  ^"9%  hundred  cases  of  malieious 
offsnees— of  burning,  destroving,  aad 
attacking  property;    and   forty- four 
robberies  of  arms.     By  the  returns 
from  the  county-officers  there  wer^ 
in  1836,  14,000  more  eriminals  to  be 
added  to  the  23,891  already  given  in 
the  inspector  8  reports.     In  allusion 
to  Lord  Mulgrave*s  silly  nursuit  of 
popularity,  he  asked,  «<  Haa  he  never 
pardoned  people  who  ought  to  have 
had  the  law  carried  into  execution 
upon  them?  Had  there  not  been  some 
seeking  of  popular  applause  besides 
that  which  ought  to  result  from  the 
performance  of  great  duties  which  he 
was  called  on,  as  the  highest  magis- 
trate in  that  country,  to  administer  ? 
He  really  Uiooght  the  British  House 
of  Lords  was  entitled  to  have  tbete 
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matters  satisfactorily  accounted  for.** 
The  Duke  then  declared  ''  that  even 
the  police  returns  seemed  singuUurly 
confused.  Formerly  they  were  cor- 
rect in  a  very  striking  degree.  What 
he  demanded  was  returns  which  would 
acquaint  their  Lordships  with  the 
real  state  of  Ireland.  From  all  that 
he  hoard,  and  all  that  he  knew,  the 
state  of  crime  was  any  thing  but  di- 
minished in  the  last  year.  There  was 
one  point  also  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  lost  sight  of,  and  that  was,  that 
armed  bands  were  in  the  habit  of 
passing  through  the  country  unpre- 
vented  by  the  magistrates  or  any  one 
else.  Under  those  circumstances,  it 
was  ridiculous  to  use  the  word  tran- 
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Will  it  be  b^ieved  that  any  man 
of  common  sense  would  have  made 
the  answer  whieh  Lord  Melbourne 
made  to  this  clear  and  fordUe  ap- 
peal? It  was,  •*  That  it  was  not 
to  Ireland,  any  more  than  as  Ire- 
land was  a  part  of  the  whole  empirt^ 
that  the  word  tranquillity  was  ap- 
plied I  and  that  he  spoke  of  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  the  British  empire.** 
Was  there  ever  logic  like  this  ?    A 

rat  island,  half  the  size  of  Britain, 
in  a  state  of  disorganization  at 
least, — thirty  thousand  acts  of  atro- 
eity  are  oommitted  in  the  course  of  a 
year, — mvrders  and  manslaughters 
are  frequent, — a  furious  conspira- 
oy  is  notoriously  fermenting  through 
the  land,  —  and  yet  the  Minister 
asserts  all  to  be  tranquil,  because  the 
larger  of  the  two  islands  is  undisturb- 
ed. By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning, 
if  a  rebellion  were  raging  in  York* 
shire,  while  Middlesex  and  Essex  re-> 
mained  loyal.  Lord  Melbourne  would 
be  entitled  to  declaim  on  the  tran- 
quillity of  Great  Britain.  But  let  us 
hear  another  of  his  arguments,  equal- 
ly extraordinary.  In  reference  to 
the  Duke  of  Wdlington*s  statement 
that -armed  bands  were  in  the  habit  of 
passiog  through  the  country,  and  that 
•trong  measures  were  required  to  put 
them  down,  "  Why,**  said  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, **  strong  measures  have 
been  already  demanded  and  given. 
But  what  has  been  the  remit  ?  The 
Arms  Act  itself  had  proved  <piite  fruit- 
less, and  he  did  not  believe  lipauibk 
to  frame  laws  which  eoidd  efiectually 
get  the  arms  out  of  dM  hands  of  tlio 
"  Let  the  ProtettanU  of  br- 
and of  BngUmd  toc^  hear  thh 
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declaration.  What  does  it  amount 
f  0  but  an  absolute  declaration  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  laws,  or  of  the  im- 
potence of  the  Government?  What 
would  common  sense  say?  If  your 
laws  are  not  sufficient  to  put  down 
rebels  in  arms,  make  stronger ;  for 
the  rebels  must  be  put  down,  or  the 
state  is  surrendered.  If  you  have  a 
government  either  too  foolish  to  con- 
ceive'protective  measures,  too  feeble  to 
enforce  them,  or  too  factious  to  resist 
faction,  then  cast  off  that  govern- 
ment  at  once,  and  choose  men  fitted 
to  defend  the  state,  for  without  such 
men  aU  must  be  ruined.  Let  us  hear 
Lord  Melbourne  again  in  hb  confes- 
sion of  Cabinet  impotence.  *'  He  had 
formerly  been  for  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, but  he  was  not  for  them  now, 
for  he  did  not  think  they  gave  a  go- 
vernment any  strength."  And  for 
what  possible  reason  is  it  to  be  con- 
ceived that  the  Minister  abandons 
this  power  of  sustaining  good,  and 
extinguishing  evil?  **  He  thinks,** 
forsooth,  "  that  they  bring  odium 
and  obloquy  on  a  government,  and 
thus  weaken  rather  than  streng^en 
it.*'  But  must  not  any  man  of  under- 
standing ask|  Whose  odium  and  oblo- 
quy do  they  bring  on  Government  ? 
Certainly  not  the  odium  or  obloquy 
of  the  honest  part  of  the  community, 
whom  they  defend ;  nor  of  the  wise, 
who  see  their  necessity.  Thev  are 
obnoxious  only  to  villains  ana  trai- 
tors. But  what  is  the  use  of  laws 
unless  they  can  protect  us  against  vil- 
lains and  traitors  ?  And  wnat  more 
contemptuous  stignui  can  be  branded 
on  the  imbecility  of  a  government, 
than  that  they  are  unable  to  adopt 
the  defence  of  the  state,  or  that  be- 
cause ibey  cannot  do  all,  they  are  de- 
termined to  do  nothing  ? 

But  we  have  to  mark  another  point 
of  this  0*Connell  legislation.  Lord 
Roden  had  expressed  the  alarm  which 
Irish  Protestantism  naturally  felt  at 
seeing  offices  in  Ireland  rapidly  fill- 
ing with  Papist  functionaries*  For 
not  merely  have  the  high  situations, 
which  might  be  considered  objects  of 
intelligent  ambition,  been  filled  up  by 
Roman  Catholics,  but  a  habit  of  put- 
ting them  into  all  the  local  and  mmor 
situations  of  authority  was  charged 
on  the  Government.  This  evil  the 
Irish  Protestant  dreaded  most  of  all. 
The  appointment  of  Papists  to  the 
higher  officesi  woul<)  be  at  onoe  a 
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grievance  and  a  danger.  How  is  i 
possible  to  doubt  the  dancer  of  choos- 
mg  Popish  counsellors  for  a  Protes- 
tant Government — counsellors  whose 
religious  belief,  if  they  have  any  at 
all,  must  prompt  them  to  denounce 
Protestantism  as  a  "  damnable  here- 
sy," to  thwart  all  Protestant  coun. 
cils,  and  to  triumph  in  all  Protestant 
overtlirow  ?  How  is  it  possible  to 
doubt,  that  in  a  Government  whose 
religious  interests  are  not  merely  in 
frequent  discussion,  but  arc  the  essen- 
tial topics,  ndnglingof  necessity  with  all 
deliberations,  and  often  paramount  to 
all  the  political  opinion  of  a  Papist,  must 
not  be  singularly  liable  to  corruption 
by  his  religious  bias  ?  If  an  infidel, 
he  must  be  unsafe,  from  his  gene- 
ral want  of  the  only  great  bond 
of  human  fidelity.  If  a  Papist,  he 
must  be  unsafe,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Romish  principle  of  destroying 
everjr  faith  repugnant  to  Rome.  If 
ambition  of  a  more  adventurous  class 
inflame  him,  and  he  thinks  of  the 
supremacy  of  Poperv  as  a  step  to  his 
aim,  what  formidable  advantajges  for 
national  disturbance  must  not  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  with  a  fribble  like  Lord  Mul- 
grave  in  his  power;  constantly  sug- 
gestingmeasuresof  mischief,  which  the 
well-dressed  simpleton  at  his  side  misr 
takes  for  lures  to  popularity  ;  and  em- 
ploying all  his  means  to  perplex  better 
councils,  awake  latent  animosities,  and 
alienate  the  known  friends  of  English 
connexion !  What  is  to  hinder  a  Pa- 
pist from  going  to  the  last  extent  of 
that  atrocious  treachery,  which  Po- 
pery jpronounces  righteous  zeal,  and 
betraying  the  most  private  councils  of 
the  state  ?  Who  are  pledged  to  their 
undoing  ?  At  this  moment  some  of 
the  most  confidential  law  officers  of 
the  Irish  Government  are  Papists,  and 
violent  ones;  bitter  haranguers  against 
Protestant  feelings  in  and  out  of  the 
LegisUture.  Chosen  by  Mr  O'Con- 
nell's  express  desire,  who  can  doubt  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  chosen  ? 
With  what  eyes  must  not  Protestants 
regard  their  condition  ?  On  this  side 
of  the  Irish  Channel  sits  the  Cabinet, 
listeniug  with  feigned  civility  and  real 
fear  to  the  Agitator ;  on  the  other  side 
sits  the  Viceroy  between  a  pair  of  Pa- 
pists placed  in  authority  over  him,  at 
once  for  their  virulence  and  their 
subserviency.  The  British  Cabinet, 
like  a  debtor  with  the  bdlifif  at  hi| 
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beds  ;    the   gentle  Viceroy,  like   a 
maiden  with  a  pair  of  Duennas  be- 
side her,  ordering  the  management  of 
her  pulses  and  her  purse,  and  dictating 
overy  syllable  of  a  soul  destined  to 
leading-strings  by  nature.   And,  while 
all  Ibis  absui^ty  affronts  the  common 
sense  of  the  land,  is  there  no  darker 
hazard  ?   Do  the  conspirators  spend  all 
^ir  gunpowder  in  fireworks  ?  While 
money  is  to  be  made  by  official  routine, 
the  lawyers  mav  be  satisfied  to  follow 
the  routine ;  while  the  collision  is  yet  in 
the  preparative  state,  public  officers 
may  not  choose  to  involve  themselves 
in  tlie  hazards  of  too  hasty  change ; 
so  long  as  the  appearance  of  impar* 
tiality  costs  them  nothing,  they  ma^ 
perform  their  functions  without  chi- 
canery, and  even  respect  their  oaths. 
But  we  shall  have  yet  to  think  of  try- 
ing times,  and  when  thote  times  shall 
occur,  what  is  to  become  of  neutralitv  ? 
What  Papist  duties  will  not  be  de- 
manded of  every  Papbt,  by  the  faction 
which  has  erected  nim  into  power  ? 
The  individuals  in  question  may  resist. 
But  let  the  conduct  of  the  thirty-five 
Papists,  members  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, give  the  general  replv.     Let 
their  injuries  and  insults  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church  show  how  far  the  body 
can  respect  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions before  man  and  heaven.     Let 
the  recollection  of  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  Popish  cabal,  from  their  pre- 
lates down  to  their  peasantry,  prove 
^e  utter  impossibility  of  binding  the 
Papist  by  any  bond  capable  of  be- 
ing devised  by  the  authority,  or  bro- 
ken by  the  falsehood  of  man. 

But  the  glaring  evil  becomes  still 
more  glaring  when  it  descends  into 
the  lower  grades.  Every  man  knows 
what  vexations  may  be  practised  by  a 
fool  or  a  knave  in  the  magistracy ;  how 
often  a  single  blunderer  can  disturb  a 
whole  county ;  and  how  long  a  litigious 
and  p^ulant  upstart  on  the  bench 
can  insult  his  betters.  But  add  sec- 
tarian bitterness,  and  a  craving  for 
popularity  to  insolence  of  nature,  and 
how  deeply  does  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistracy make  men  loathe  the  office. 
Is  not  the  historjr  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1641  before  us  still?  Do  we  not  see 
there  written  in  letters  of  blood  the 
desperate  folly  of  trusting  the  police 
of  a  Protestant  Government  to  hostile 
hands.  In  those  days,  the  policy  had 
been  all  submission,  confidence^  reli- 
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ance  on  the  Papbt,  the  whole  farce 
and  tragedy  of  oonciliation  in  one  ter- 
rible drama.     Massacre  was  the  re- 
sult.    May  God  avert  the  amen ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  averted,  it  will  not  be  for 
the  indolent  or  the  headstrong.    Vigi- 
lance is  the  only  sound  policy  where 
perfidy  exists.     England  must'  exert 
the  power  given  to  her  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  by  flinging  overboard 
the  Cabinet  which  has  brought  the 
pestilence  into  the  ship,  extinguish  the 
contagion.  What  are  we  to  hope  from 
Lord  Melbourne?  Let  him  answer. 
^'  The  noble  Lord  (Roden)  has  re- 
quested of  hii  noble  fHend  (  Mulgrave) 
not  to  appoint  to  offices  persons,  who 
by  their  principles  would  be  incapaci- 
tated from  performing  the  duties  of 
those  offices.'*     We  cannot  conceive 
a  more  justifiable  request,  or  a  more 
essential  policy.     But  what  does  Lord 
Melbourne  say.  "  Now  he  would  take 
it  upon  himself  to  affirm  that  the  course 
which  his  noble  friend  would  consider 
it  his  duty  to  pursue,  was  not  to  consi* 
der  what  might  be  or  might  not  be, 
the  opinions  of  persons  appointed  to 
any  office,  but  what  was  their  conduct 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed.**     Now,  if 
this  were  not  said  in  palpable  mock- 
ery, in  what  spirit  could  it  be  sud  ? 
W  hat  is  the  source  of  any  man's  con- 
duct but  his  opinions  ?   On  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's maxim,  principles  seem  to  be 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
only  impulse  of  man  is  his  pav.     But 
whatever  may  be  Lord  Melboume's 
personal  practice  on  such  occasions, 
we  shall  tell  him  that  opinions  are  the 
only  guides  of  conduct,  and  that  none 
but  a  fool  or  a  knave  would  entrust 
men  with  power  before  some  know- 
ledge of  their  principles  is  obtained  as 
a  guide  to  their  use  of  it.     It  is  true, 
that  the  Papist  policeman  may  do  his 
dut^r  decently  where  his  bigotry  does 
not  interfere ;  butlet  the  time  of  trou- 
ble come,  let  him  be  UAd  by  his  fdlow 
constables  that  "  seven  millions*'  out 
of  the  eight  are  sworn  to  revolt.  The 
priest  hmngues  him  to  *'  fi^ht  for  the 
good  of  his  soul,"  as  the  priest  orders 
his  rabble  to  vote  at  elections ;  and  let 
some  ruffian  agitator  halloo  his  in- 
furiated rabble,  "  Down  with  the  Sas- 
senagh,*'  we  shall  then  see  whether 
Papist  opUdons  have  nothing  to  do 
witn  Papist  conduct.    The  unchained 
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ftiries  of  rapiae  and  massacre  will  re- 
bnke  the  indolenfc  folly  and  the  insane 
sophism  of  the  minister. 

Another  topic  of  great  importance 
was  brought  forward  on  tlie  7th  of  De- 
cember in  the  House  of  Commmis.  Mr 
O'Brien,  the  member  for  Limerick» 
moved  for  a  Conunlttee  to  proceed 
against  the  election  fund.  The  his* 
tory  of  this  fond  has  been  so  lai^ly 
beK>re  the  public,  that  we  shall  merely 
advert  to  its  outline.  The  conduct  of 
the  Irish  elections  had  been  so  gross, 
sueh  acknowledged  bribery,  and  sueh 
open  intimidation  had  taken  place,  that 
no  less  than  Jburieem  petinont  were 
announced  immediately.  But,  as  it 
was  well  known  that  many  of  the  can- 
didates were  men  who  had  either  ex- 
hausted their  means  by  former  elec- 
tions, or  were  unable  to  sustain  tho 
expense  of  maintaining  their  seats, 
with  all  the  justice  on  their  side,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  friends  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Constitution  that  a  fond 
should  be  raised  to  the  petitioners 
in  snoh  cases  as,  after  a  ftill  exa- 
mination by  the  society,  were  mat- 
ters  of  unquestionable  right.  This 
proceeding  greatly  alarmed  0*Ck)n- 
nell  and  his  faction.  His  borough- 
mongeruig  was  threatened  with  a  re- 
vision, which  by  no  means  suited  his 
ideas  of  trade;  and  he,  of  course, 
declaimed  against  it  foriously.  All 
his  creatures  were  in  a  state  of  as- 
tonished virtue,  which  astonished  no- 
body else ;  and  the  f*  free  and  inde- 
pendent members*'  whom  he  drags  at 
his  hinder  parts,  were  loud  in  their 
wrath  at  this  stigma  on  their  political 
purity.  Mr  O'Brien,  fortunately  for 
himself,  is  the  very  reverse  of  an 
orator,  and  the  labour  which  it  costs 
this  free  and  independent  Joint  of  the 
tdl  to  speak  three  consecutive  sen- 
tences, will  save  him,  we  presume,  the 
trouble  of  making  the  painful  experi- 
ment for  all  time  to  come.  Mr  £. 
•  L.  Bulwer  seconded  him. 

Sir  William  FoUett  then  rose,  and 
demolished  mover,  seconder,  and  mo- 
tion, with  the  most  amusing  facility. 
He  began  by  flmging  the  charge  of 
illegality  back  in  the  teeth  of  the 
honourable  members.  *'  It  has  been 
stated,**  said  Sir  William,  «<  that  per- 
sons not  connected  with  the  cottstitu- 
enoy  of  the  pardeolar  borcMigh  of 
Limerick,  or  other  places  petitbned 
against,  are,  by  the  act  of  subtoribing. 


guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  I  de- 
mand, will  this  doctrine  be  supported 
by  any  Minister,  or  by  any  law  officer 
of  the  Crown  ?  If  it  shidl,  1  at  once 
deny  it.  I  protest  ag^nst  the  doc- 
trine. When,  I  would  ask,  has  the 
noUe  Lord  (Russell),  or  the  Attoroey- 
Oeneral  discovered  this  illeg^ity?  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  Is 
something  peculiar  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  this  time  of  the 
nice  balance  of  thmr  power.  I  have 
a  latent  snspieion  that  Ministers  have 
fonnd  infirmitlefl  in  the  titl^  of  some 
of  their  supporters,  when  they  now 
begin  to  discover  that  custom  illegal 
which  has  exbted  as  long  as  Parua- 
ment  itself."— (Hear,  hear.)  He  then 
dissected  tho  absurd  argument,  that 
persons  who  wore  not  constituents  had 
no  right  to  interfere.  ''  I  j^ainly 
ask  the  honourable  member,*'  said  he, 
<'  is  he  not  when  In  the  House  as 
much  a  representative  of  the  people  of 
England,  as  any  member  elected  In 
this  country?" — (Loud  cheers  from 
the  Opposition.)  Sir  William  then 
proceeded  to  fling  his  lanoe  succes- 
sively at  the  sturdiest  patriots  who 
had  exhibited  their  sudden  indigna- 
tion on  the  subject.  <^  I  have  never 
known,**  said  he,  <^  a  time  of  party 
excitement,  when  similar  subscriptions 
were  not  entered  into.  I  shall  there- 
fore never  subscribe  to  the  opinion, 
that  the  Association  is  unconstitu- 
tional. What  was  the  case  of  the 
Dorset  election  in  1631,  when  my 
noble  Mend  Lord  Ashley  was  re- 
turned? A  conmiittee  in  London, 
instantly  published  placards,  calling 
on  all  Reformers  to  subscribe  to  un- 
seat the  noble  lord,  and  a  petition  was 
presented,  though  the  cause  was  idto- 
gether  unfounded.  I  now  ask,  who 
composed  that  committee?  Is  the 
noble  Lord  the  member  for  North 
Devon  (Lord  Ebrington)  in  the 
House?  Will  he  sav,  whether  the 
same  men  were  not  Juffges  and  jurors  ? 
— (Hear,  hear.)  Is  the  member  for 
Bridport  (Mr  Warbnrton)  in  the 
House? — (Hear,  hear.)  He  can  tell 
whence  the  funds  were  derived,  and 
whether  any  foreign  potentates  had 
subscribed.^(Cheers  and  laughter.) 
Are  the  honourable-  members  for 
Cornwall,  Chester,  and  Wiltshire  in 
the  House  (Lord  Grosvenor,  Mr  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr  Pendanres)? — (Loud 
eheers  from  the  Opposition.)    I  ask 
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the  honourable  member  for  Bridport 
if  he  wai  not  present  at  the  ballot  for 
the  committee  on  the  petition  against 
Lord  Ashley  ?  I  ask  the  honourable 
members  for  Cornwall,  Devonshirei 
and  Wiltshiro,  did  they  think  it  ne- 
eessary  to  be  absont  on  tho  occasion  ? 
..(Great  cheering.)  The  honourable 
member  for  Lincoln  (Bulwer),  has 
been  y^rr  eloouent  about  the  impro- 

r*  )ty  of  the  honourable  baronet  (Sir 
Burdett)  haying  subscribed  L.20. 
I  ask»  haa  that  honourable  member 
never  subscribed  to  an  election  fund 
himself?'*  He  then  read  an  extract 
from  the  Globe,  March  1835,  sUting 
that  Mr  Villiers  would  be  sure  to  im- 
seat  his  antagonist  on  petition,  but 
that  the  expenses  being  too  much  for 
him,  it  would  be  a  shame  if  tho  Re- 
formers of  England  should  leave  the 
subscribers  to  his  petition  unaided. 
We  perceive,  said  the  Globe,  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  for  conducting  Mr 
\'illiers*  petition  against  tho  return  of 
Mr  Lushington,  the  name  of  Mr 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  for  L.5,  5s..*- 
TGreat  laughter.)  This  Mr  Bulwer 
denied,  and  denied  that  he  hod  ever 
subscribed  to  any  election  fund.  Of 
course  we  cannot  ]^^ess  it  upon  the 
recoUeotiom  of  Mr  bulwer  after  this, 
but  it  may  fairly  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  no  contradiction  was  ever 
given  to  so  public  a  statement  before. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  general 
question,  aher  having  thus  cut  up,  one 
after  the  other,  the  purists  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House. 

**  It  has  been  said  that  the  ejection 
fund  is  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  Roman  Catholics  exclusively . 
That  is  a  calumny.  I  have  roason  to 
believe,  that  many  of  the  elections  in 
Ireland  have  been  carried  either  by  in- 
timidation or  by  unqualified  votes,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  elections 
in  Ireland  are  gained  by  fictitious 
votes  to  an  extent  unknown  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
Association  has  generated  the  peti- 
tions ;  that  is  a  mistake.  In  a  Dublin 
paper  of  the  ISth  of  last  August,  pe- 
titions were  announced  from  fourteen 
places  to  unseat  twenty-six  members. 
It  was  not  till  the  80th  of  August, 
twelve  days  after,  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Assoeiation  took  plaoe.  So 
much  for  this  charge.  •  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  Association  as  stated  in 
its  own  rescdttUoM?  It  lias  never  been 
their  purpose  to  originate  or  under- 


take the  presentation  of  election  peti« 
tions  from  Ireland,  nor  to  interfere 
with  their  manag^nont  when  pre- 
sented. They  merely  propose  to 
make  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  the 
necessary  expenses,  in  such  cases  as 
seemed  to  them  to  be  of  a  just  and 
deserving  character,  and  in  which  the 
parties  promoting  them  were  really  in 
need  of  the  support  of  the  public. — 
(Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  from  the 
Opposition.)  I  shall  read  one  more 
of  their  resolutions.  *  They  will 
therefore  require  In  all  cases  in  which 
their  assistance  is  asked,  to  be  satisfied 
that  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
prosecution  of  petitions;  that  they 
nave  not  been  presented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  vexation  to  the  op- 
podto  party,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county  or  borough  in  Ireland 
so  applying  for  aid,  have  done  all  in 
their  povrer  to  ndse  the  necessary 
funds  themselves,  and  still  stand  in 
need  of  assistance.*" 

All  this  was  triumphant  and  un- 
answerable! and  no  attempt  was  made 
at  giving  any  thing  that  deserved  the 
name  of  an  answer.  The  debate  con- 
cluded by  the  nrjection  of  the  motion 
against  the  Association,  by  331 
against  121,  a  mi^oritv  of  210 1  and 
an  amendment  by  whittle  Harvey 
for  a  committee  to  consider  the  best 
means  fbr  reducing  the  expenses  at 
elections  was  also  thrown  out  by  389 
against  91,  a  mijoritv  of  298. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  subject, 
with  the  more  minuteness,  from  its 
being  bejrond  all  comparison  the  most 
important  that  has  come  before  Par- 
liament since  the  Reform  Bill.  We 
regard  it  as  the  first  remedial  step 
against  the  evil  working  of  Uiat  most 
rash,  unprincipled,  and  riolent  mea- 
sure. No  man  can  venture  now  to 
repeat  the  absurd  promise  of  Its  worii- 
ing  well.  Where  are  Its  abettors 
now  to  be  found  ?  The  Conservatives 
.  stigmatise  it  as  a  trick  of  political 
swmdlers  for  their  own  aggrandlie- 
ment.  The  Whigs  dlseUim  it  as  use- 
less to  thdr  possession  of  power,  the 
only  object  which  they  ever  had  In 
view;  and  the  Radicals  trample  it 
under  their  tmts  as  an  impudent 
mookery,  a  broken  trap  fbr  populari- 
tv,  a  fraadnknt  pretence  to  r»-eetab- 
urii  the  eharaeter  of  an  expiflnff  fhc- 
tion.  Mr  Hume  prononnces  that  it 
k  nothing,  if  It  noes  not  advance. 
Where  his  advance  would  stop,  we 
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leave  to  be  discovered  in  the  recesses 
of  as  sullen  a  heart,  and  as  perplexed 
an  understanding,  as  any  in  the  lowest 
dens  of  Radical^m.  Mr  Grote  pro- 
nounces, that  since  the  Reform  Bill, 
corruption  has  increased  beyond  all 
count,  and  brings  forward  his  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  bribery,  treating, 
and  intimidation,  swamp  the  elections 
to  a  decree  of  which  the  periods  most 
charged  with  political  vileness  afford 
no  example.  The  cry  of  all  is 
against  it,  contempt  in  one  party,  dis- 
appointment in  another,  furious  dis- 
gust in  the  third.  Let  Lord  Grey 
now  look  on  his  handiwork  and  re- 
joice; let  that  superannuated  figure 
of  decayed  politics  bend  over  the  off- 
spring of  his  old  age,  and  feel  such 
eiyoyment  as  he  can  in  the  proof  that 
his  bitter  spirit  has  found  its  pu- 
nishment in  the  loss  of  the  last  rem- 
nant of  his  political  reputation ;  that 
the  child  to  which  he  looked  for  the 
continuance  of  his  name,  has  only 
lived  long  enough  to  bUght  his  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  only  question  now 
is,  whether  its  frame  exhibited  more 
folly  or  mischief;  or  its  universal  re- 
jection more  disgust  for  itself,  or  dis- 
dain for  its  fabrication. 

But  it  is  in  Ireland  that  the  evil  of 
the  Reform  Bill  has  exhibited  its  fidlest 
rancour.  That  with  the  fatal  act  of  1829 
in  existence,  the  mind  of  any  statesman 
on  earth,  excepting  the  senility  of 
Lord  Grev,  should  not  have  seen  at 
a  glance  the  infinite  hazard  of  adding 
the  Reform  Bill  to  the  working  of 
Popish  passion;  that  he  shoiUd  not 
have  dreaded  the  mingling  of  those 
two  elements  of  combustion  in  the 
vessel  of  wrath  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  people  violent  in  ever^  thing,  and  as 
blindly  devoted  to  their  superstition 
as  rashly  discontented  with  English 
government ;  that  when  the  voice  of 
the  Popbh  Bill  had  in  an  evil  hour 
summoned  the  passions  and  hatreds 
of  the  populace  from  the  sullen  bed 
in  which,  like  Milton*s  fallen  spirits, 
they  had  lain  unconscious  since  their 
overthrow ;  the  band  of  a  still  more 
frantic  legislation  should  lead  on 
its  way  to  national  ruin.  What  the 
Emancipation  Bill  could  only  awaken, 
the  Reform  Bill  urged,  embodied,  and 
marshalled.  It  placed  the  ruffians 
who  were  content  to  wade  alike 
through  mire  or  through  blood,  in 
sight  of  power ;  it  gave  them  a  vast 
populace  alike  fierce  in  their  old  pre- 


judices and  open  to  new  delusion ;  it 
generated  in  that  populace  themselves 
the  belief  that  they  had  only  to  de- 
clare their  will  to  be  obeyed;  only 
to  demand  public  subversion  to  see 
life  and  property  submitted  to  their 
grasp ;  and  only  to  throng  the  hust- 
ings by  dav,  and  fill  the  land  with 
burning  and  plunder  by  night,  to  see 
England  shnnk  from  the  ineffectual 
struggle,  and  Ireland  and  Protestant- 
ism flung  at  their  mercy.  The  cry 
of  the  priest  now  is,  "  Down  with  the 
heretics,  and  vote  for  your  God  !.'* 
The  public  cry  of  the  whole  conspi- 
racy is,  "  Hurrah  for  Repeal." 

Yet  this  is  but  the  vnlgar  cry  for  the 
vulgar.  A  deeper  curse  lurks  within. 
Ireland  is  not  the  ambition  of  the  ac- 
tual leaders  of  this  conspiracy.  They 
will  not  be  content  with  the  tillage  of 
a  sterile  and  secondary  portion,  while 
the  fertility,  breadth,  and  opnlence  of 
England  spread  out  before  them.  The 
Dane  or  the  Norman  pirate  might 
have  been  as  well  content  with  the 
plunder  of  the  Orcades,  while  the  cities 
of  the  South  were  open  to  their  inva- 
sion. The  continued  temptation  of 
power  and  plunder  has  fixed  the  eye 
of  the  Irish  Papist  on  England,  and 
from  England  he  will  never  retire,  to 
indulge  in  the  feeble  fruition  of  the 
sister  countrv.  Rebellion  will  never 
be  content  with  an  island,  when  it  may 
possess  itself  of  an  empire.  To  cor- 
rupt the  English  representation,  to 
extinguish  tho  voice  of  England,  to 
overawe  and  outvote  the  voice  of  Eng- 
land, are  the  true  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy. If  repeal  were  granted  to- 
morrow, the  shouts  of  the  Irish  rabble 
would  find  no  echo  in  their  leaders. 
The  Goth  and  the  Vandal  rioting  in 
the  fields  of  Italy  would  as  soon  have 
returned  to  their  Scythian  wilderness 
or  their  frozen  seas.  The  scene  of  the 
contest  is  wholly  chaufi^ed  with  the  prize 
of  victory.  The  revoTter  of  the  marsh 
and  the  moimtain  is  now  in  the  land 
of  the  palace  and  the  temple.  The 
fall  of  the  Irish  Church  would  be  a 
poor  triumph  to  the  overthrow  of  Pro- 
testantism m  England,  itself  the  in- 
evitable forerunner  of  the  fall  of  Pro- 
testantbm  throughout  Europe.  To 
say,  that  the  Irish  elections  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us,  is  therefore  not 
merely  a  fraud  on  our  confidence,  but 
an  insult  to  our  understanding.  They 
are  vitally  important  to  every  interest 
of  England.     It  is  the  primary  duty 
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of  every  Englbh  Protestant,  whether 
Churchman  or  Sectarian ;  it  is  the 
duty  even  of  every  Englishman,  whe- 
ther Protestant  or  Papist,  who  loves 
his  liberty  and  hates  oppression,  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  means  the 
conspiracy  which  would  plant  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  tyranny  in  the  place 
of  national  freedom.  Parliament  has 
now  openly  sanctioned  the  fund  for 
securing  purity  of  election.  The  na- 
tion has  adopted  only  that  expedient 
for  the  good  cause  which  had  been 
adopted  l^fore  its  eyes  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  bad.  It  is  not  two  years 
since  an  O'Connell  fund  was  raised 
among  the  Radicals  of  England,  with 
the  politic,  patriotic,  and  economical 
Mr  Hume  at  its  head;  L.8000  was 
given  to  the  Agitator,  and  for  what  ? 
Was  it  to  sustain  a  right,  or  to  do  a 
wrong  ?  The  Parliamentary  tribunal 
decided  that  Mr  O'Connell  was  un- 
justifiably  chosen,  and  that  the  seat 
belonged  to  his  antagonists.  That 
trial  cost  these  honest  antagonists  no 
less  than  L.20,000 1  Are  we  to  hesi- 
tate whether  those  gentlemen  are  to 
be  again  rejected  from  the  representa- 
tion which  is  their  right,  or  to  be  kept 
out  of  Parliament  till  they  are  mulcted 
of  another  L.20,000  for  their  patriot- 
ism ?  That  the  party  who  promoted 
the  O'Connell  subscription  should  cry 
out  against  the  election  fund,  is  at 
once  ridiculous  and  natural ;  ridicu- 
lous, that  they  should  exclaim  against 
what  they  had  themselves  been  doing 
but  the  moment  before,  and  natural, 
because  no  man  is  more  indignant  at 
detection,  than  the  criminal.  But 
those  things  are  for  our  warning. 
Again  we  say,  that  if  the  battle  is  to 
be  fought  at  the  hustings,  the  victory 
18  to  be  won  only  in  Parliament.  That 
this  is  the  crisis,  and  that  the  expulsion 
of  a  few  profligate  partisans,  and  their 
replacement  by  a  few  honest  men, 
may  make  this  session  the  beginning 
of  a  boundless  triumph  to  England 
and  Protestantism.'  Every  man  in 
the  empire  who  has  a  pound  ought  to 
give  a  shiUing  of  it  to  this  just,  pa- 
triotic, and  necessary  subscription. 

We  proceed,  however,  with  the 
detail  of  the  doings  of  the  Session,  from 
which  this  diversion  to  the  working  of 
the  Reform  Bill  upon  the  combustible 
elements  furnished  by  Ireland,  has  for 
a  moment  withdrawn  our  attention. 

If,  in  the  discussion  unon  the  Irish 
election  petitions,  the    Ministry  had 
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placed  themselves  in  the  absurd  situa- 
tion of  vehemently  denouncing  as  iU 
legal  what  was  proved  to  have  been 
the  daily  practice  of  half  the  individuals 
of  which  that  Ministry  was  composed, 
and  of  threatening  an  enquiry  in  the  first 
instance,  against  which  ihey  were  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  votf,  what  shall  we 
say  both  of  the  absurdity  and  the  moral 
degradation  of  their  position  in  regard 
to  the  next  question  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  Parliament  ? 

If  the  only  matter  connected  with[the 
conduct  of  the  Ministry  on  this  ques- 
tion were  the  abstract  propriety  of 
granting  or  refusing  at  the  present  day 
an  enquiry  into  pre-existing  pensions 
—however  clear  we  might  hold  the 
n^ative  of  that  question  to  be,  and 
however  unequitable  and  unworthy  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  the  pro- 
position which  they  have  not  only 
sanctioned,  but  brought  forward, — we 
might  merely  have  alluded  to  this  as 
one  of  the  rtumerous,  or  rather  number- 
less instances  in  which,  for  the  sake  of 
a  limited  and  ephemeral  popularity, 
they  have  lent  their  sanction  to  mea-  * 
sures  which,  both  as  men  and  Minis- 
ters, they  must  have  felt  to  be  inde- 
fensible. We  might  have  passed  over 
the  subject  with  the  simple  expression 
of  our  regret,  that  in  an  English  House 
of  Commons  there  should  be  found 
any  body  of  individuals,  high  in  station, 
and  laymg  claim  to  character  and  ho- 
nourable feelings — above  all,  the  ofli« 
cial  organs  of  the  Crown  and  the  natu- 
ral guardians  of  its  dignity — who  could 
descend  to  avail  themselves  of  a  techni- 
cal point  of  law,  upon  a  question  invol- 
ving the  interests  ofprivate  justice  and 
national  honour.  But  as  afiects  the 
Mim'stry,  this  question  involved  much 
more  than  the  equity  or  injustice  of  the 
proposed  measure.  It  involved  the  far- 
ther enquiry — What  had  been  the  line 
taken  by  £he  Ministry  upon  the  subject, 
up  to  the  moment  when  Mr  Spring  Rice 
submitted  to  the  House  his  proposal 
for  a  committee  of  enquiry  ?  If  that 
previous  line  of  conduct  and  opinion 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  course 
now  adopted,  what  explanation  could 
be  given  of  the  grounds  of  the  altera- 
tion  ?  Or  if  no  such  explanation  utts 
given  or  attempted,  what  opinion  was 
to  be  formed  of  a  Ministry,  maintaining 
witlun  a  twelvemonth  opinions  abso- 
lutely contradictory  of  each  other,  and 
that,  be  it  observed  (as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  reiparked,  when  disposing  of  a 
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subterfuge  to  which^  he  imagined, 
they  might  attempt  to  resort),  not 
upon  a  question  of  expediency,  which 
might  possibly  vary  with  the  varying 
contingencies  of  adfairs,  but  upon  a 
question  of  justice,  which  necessarily 
remained  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  to-morrow.  Let  it  be  kept  m 
view  that  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Pension  List  which  is  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  enquiry  is  L.  150,000;  that  it 
embraces  383  pensions,  some  of  them 
as  low  as  L.48,  or  L.60;  that  of 
the  whole  383,  only  58  pensions  have 
been  granted  by  any  Minister  now  alive, 
while  even  of  these,  1 9  were  granted  by 
Lord  Sidmouth  thirty. three  years  ago; 
and  consequently  that  six.  sevenths  then 
of  the  whole  pensions  now  to  be  enquired 
into  were  pensions  granted  from  1 769, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  by  Ministers  now  moul- 
dering in  their  graves,  and  unable  per- 
sonally to  explain  or  justify  the  grounds 
on  wliich  the  pension  was  given. 

No  one  disputed  the  mere  technical 
plea,  tliat  the  Pension  List  might,  on 
the  death  of  the  Sovereign,  legally  be 
enquired  into  by  Parliament.  As 
charged  upon  the  Civil  List,  it  nomi- 
nally fell  by  the  demise  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  the  true  question,  as  every  one 
fi'lt,  was  not,  whether  it  was  strictly 
legal,  but  whether  it  was  just  and  ho- 
nourable for  Parliament  to  avail  itself 
of  this  technical  opening  for  enquiry, 
or  whether  long  usage,  and  reliance  on 
that  usage,  had  not  given  tite  force  of 
law  to  the  previous  practice,  and  entit- 
led the  holders  of  pensions  to  view 
them  as  annuities,  dependent  only  on 
their  own  Uves,  and  not  on  the  life  of 
the  Sovereign.  On  this  point  the  case, 
as  put  by  Sir  Uobert  Peel,  in  a  speech 
which,  but  for  the  noble  and  feeling 
supplement  made  to  it  by  Lord  Stan- 
ley, we  should  Imve  said  exhausted  the 
question,  was  conclusive,  if  any  facts 
and  reasoning  could,  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  be  regarded  as 
such.  From  the  days  of  James 
II.,  the  pensions  granted  by  pre- 
ceding 80vere%ns  bad  been  uniformly 
respected.  When,  in  1780,  Mr  Burke, 
to  whose  authority  Mr  Spring  Rice 
with  matchless  intrepidity  bad  appealed, 
proposed  his  reform  of  the  Civu  List, 
and  the  limiutbn  of  the  right  of  grant, 
log  pensions  in  future  to  cases  of  ser- 
vices rendered,  or  of  distress,  he  had  in 
the  strongest  terms  reprobated  the  idea 
of  ioterfl^iDg  with  pensions  previously 
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granted.  "  Those  places,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  that  are  held  for  life, 
are  considered  as  property.  They 
have  been  given  as  a  provision  for 
children.  They  have  been  the  subject 
of  family  settlements;  they  have  been 
the  security  of  creditors.  What  the 
law  respects  shall  be  sacred  to  me.  If 
the  barrier^  of  law  should  be  broken 
down  upon  ideas  of  convenience,  we 
shall  have  no  longer  any  thing  certain 
among  us." — "  The  mere  sum  of  the 
reform  is  by  no  means  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  a  principle  of  law.  Indivi- 
duals pass  hke  shadows,  but  the  com- 
monwealth is  fixed  and  stable.  The 
difference,  therefore,  of  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, which  to  private  people  is 
immense,  to  the  State  is  nothing ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  better  to  reconcile  our 
economy  with  our  laws,  than  to  set 
them  at  variance — a  quarrel  which  in 
the  end  must  be  destructive  to  both.** 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  tliat  great 
statesman  as  to  the  past,  even  while 
proposing  a  limitation  of  the  preroga- 
tive as  to  the  future. 

How,  then,  did  the  Reform  Ministry, 
the  predecessors  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters, act  when,  by  the  death  of  George 
IV.  and  the  accession  of  the  late  sove- 
reign, the  question  of  the  Pension  List 
came  before  them?  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Robert  Peel  liad  resign- 
ed office,  because  tliey  had  opposed, 
without  success,  the  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  List.  The  Ministry 
of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer  had 
succeeded,  "  with  every  motive,"  as  Sir 
R.  Peel  observed,  **  to  take  up  tliis  sub- 
ject as  a  matter  of  private  interest:  a 
Ministry  who  Iiad  not  granted  the  pen- 
sions, and  might  have  naturally  wished 
to  tlurow  discredit  upon  them.'*  The 
Reform  Ministry,  of  which  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr  Spring  Rice  formed  a 
part,  entering  upon  office  pledged  to 
retrenchment  and  to  enquii^,  and  em- 
barrassed by  no  difficulties  arising  from 
their  Imving  themselves  granted  the 
pensions  upon  the  list,  firmly  and  hon- 
ourably refused  to  sanction  that  encjjuiry 
which  the  present  Reform  Ministry 
have  been  the  first  to  propose.  The 
committee,  of  which  Lord  Althorp  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  chair- 
man, reported,  that  *'  pensions  on  the 
Civil  List  haveal wiws  lutberto  been  con- 
sidered as  granted  for  hfe ;  and,  in  fact, 
no  instance  has  occurred  where  a 
pension  on  the  Civil  List  granted  by  one 
sovereign  has  been  discontinued  on  the 
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accession  of  his  successor.'*  After 
noticing  the  reliance  placed  by  indi?idiH 
als  on  this  inrariable  custom,  they  pro* 
ceeded — *•  Adverting  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  considering  that 
no  material  relief  to  the  finances  of  the 
country  could  be  derived  from  the  nio$t 
rigid  measures  of  retrenchment  applied 
to  the  Pension  List;  that  in  many  cases 
severe  distress,  in  some  actual  injustice* 
would  arise  to  individuals  from  the 
general  discontinuance  of  pensions  ; 
that  such  discontinuance  on  his  Ma- 
jesty's accession  would  be  a  departure 
from  an  usage  invariably  observed  on 
the  accession  of  his  Majesty's  prede- 
cessors, your  committee  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  Crown 
those  funds  which  may  enable  the 
Crown,  if  it  shall  so  think  fit,  to  conti* 
nue  the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  of 
his  late  Majesty." 

But  if  the  report  expressed  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  the  Ministry,  as  a 
body,  on  the  injustice  of  the  proposed 
enquiry  into  the  Pension  List,  the  opi- 
nions of  individual  members  of  the 
Ministry  were  expressed  in  stiU  stronger 
terms.  Lord  Althorp  knew  that,  by 
granting  the  enquiry,  he  might  gain  a 
fleeting  mob  popularity :  he  was  warned 
by  Mr  Portman  that,  by  opposuig  it, 
he  might  **lose  the  countenance  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  supported 
him;"  but  he  had  the  manliness  to 
prefer  the  right  to  the  expedient*  and 
the  permanent  reputation  of  an  ho- 
nourable  Minister  to  the  worthless 
support  of  those  who  were  inclined  to 
violate  the  long- established  rules  of 
justice.  We  wiUingly  consign  to  our 
pages  that  declaration,  of  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  most  justly  remarked  that 
it  was  one  *<  so  noble  and  high-mind- 
ed*** that  it  might  well  "  form  a  subject 
of  boasting  and  congratulation  to  his 
family."  "  I  can  never  conceive  it  is 
my  duty  as  a  Minister  of  this  countiy, 
or  of  the  House,  as  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  take  advanti^  of  a  technical 
point  of  law )  in  order  to  do  what  in  my 
conscience  I  believe  to  be  unjust.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  technical  point  of  law, 
those  pensions  might  be  made  to  expire 
on  the  demise.  There  would  be  a 
strict  %a/ justification  for  making  them 
so  expire ;  but  I  put  it  to  the  House, 
I  put  it  to  the  country,  whether  it 
would  be  a  worthy  course  for  (Govern- 
ment to  take  advantage  of  that  drcum- 
BtfuiGe^  and  whether  the  relief  which 


would  be  thereby  obtained  could  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  discredit 
of  such  a  proceeding.  Having  said 
this,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  await 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  and  the 
House  with  the  deference  and  respect 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  that  it  is 
my  most  earnest  wish  that  I  may  be 
able  to  comply  with  any  alterations  or 
modifications  which  may  be  suggested. 
At  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that 
I  can  never  consider  myself  as  bound 
to  submit  to  the  decbion  of  any  Com- 
mittee, or  of  the  House  itself,  or  of 
any  other  power  whatever,  if  that  de- 
cision should  involve  in  it  what  I  deem 
to  be  an  act  of  injustice.*' 

Lord  Spencer,  and  we  regret  it, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  but  had  he 
still  remained*  in  office,  and  a  member 
of  that  House,  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that,  under  any  pressure, 
either  from  without  or  from  within,  he 
would  have  swerved  from  the  declara- 
tion thus  solemnly  made,  and  lent  his 
approbation  and  aid 'to  the  very  en- 
quiry which  he  thus  earnestly  and  even 
eloquently — for  there  is  an  eloquence 
in  the  very  simplicity  of  this  appeal— 
deprecated  as  •*  unjust,"  "  discredita* 
ble,"  and  "  unworthy  of  any  govern- 
ment.*'  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
that  he  who  despised  the  implied  threat 
of  the  member  for  Dorchester,  would 
have  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  the 
member  for  Southwark.  The  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Althorp,  however,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Reform  Mmistry 
of  Earl  Grey,  we  are  aware*  arc  now 
of  small  weight  under  the  Administra- 
tion of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John 
RusseU.  But  at  least  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's sayings  and  doings  in  1837  might 
be  supposed  to  have  some  resemblance 
to  his  speeches  and  his  conduct  in 
18d6 ;  and  Mr  Spring  Rice,  however 
he  may  disregard  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Althorp,  might  be  pr^uimed  to  have 
some  respect  for  the  recorded  opinions 
of  Mr  Spring  Rice  on  the  question. 

How*  then*  stands  the  question  as  to 
the  previously  expressed  opinions  of 
these  honounwle  individuals  ?  In  April 
1836,  Lord  John  Russell*  alluding  to 
the  proposed  enquiry,  stated  that  the 
question  was,  whether  the  House  were 
to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  Pen- 
sion List,  and  to  go  through  it  "  name 
after  name,  and  person  tmer  person,  in 
order  to  hunt  out  some  circumstance  to 
show  that,  at  the  time  the  pension  was 
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granted,  it  was  not  granted  for  merito- 
rious services.* '  And  he  thus  proceeded 
to  characterise  the  proposal, — "  Could 
any  proposal  be  more  odious  and  de- 
grading f  Ck>uld  any  proposition  be 
better  calculated,  by  taking  up  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  individuals,  to  gratify 
private  animosity  and  malignity?*' 
After  contrasting  the  great  reduction 
made  jn  departments  where  they  were 
entitled  legitimately  to  reduce,  with 
die  miserable  saving  which  could  by 
possibility  be  effected  from  a  revisal  of 
the  Pension  List,  <'let  tliat  diminu- 
tion," continued  tl  c  noble  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  "  be  compared . 
with  the  small  diminution  that  alone 
could  be  hoped  for  by  acquiescing  in 
the  honourable  and  learned  member's 
petty  and  unjust  proposition.  The  one 
had  the  features  of  wise,  great,  and 
national  retrenchment ;  the  other  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  private  pique 
and  miserable  malice ! " 

Did  the  honourable  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  differ  from  the  Secretary  in 
opinion  as  to  this  question  ?  On  the 
contrary,  their  unanimity  was  wonder- 
ful. There  seemed  to  be  a  contest 
between  them  which  should  apply  to  the 
proposed  enquiry  the  strongest  and  se- 
verest epithets.  "You  passed  those 
acts,"  said  Mr  Rice,  **  with  your  eyes 
open ;  and  why  should  the  House  of 
Commons  now  be  called  upon,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  honourable  member 
for  Colchester  (now  the  member  for 
Southwark),  to  go  into  the  most  fruit* 
less,  the  most  painful,  the  most  dis- 
gusting  enquiry  ?  " 

"Odious  and  degrading,*'  "petty  and 
unjust,"  "  a  measure  of  private  pique 
and  miserable  malice,**  an  enquiry 
"  most  fruitless,  most  odious,  most  dis- 
gusting;" these  were  the  terms  of  just 
and  indiflaant  condemnation  applied  by 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr  Spring  Rice 
{arcades  ambo)  to  Mr  Harvey's  motion 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  Civil  List  in 
18S6. 

We  have  certainly  witnessed  many 
strange  revolutions  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  present  Ministry — many  de- 
grading concessions  to  that  faction  by 
which  they  are  supported— many  com- 

{>romi8es  of  principle — many  direct  vio- 
ations  of  good  faith*;  but  was  it  pos- 
sible, even  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
contingencies,  to  imagine  that  the  very 
same  individuals  who,  in  1836,  had  thus 
characterised  the  motion  of  Mr  Har- 
vey, and  recorded  their  conyiction  of 


its  atrocious  injusticej  should,  in  1837, 
themselves  introduce  and  support  the 
very  same  motion  in  the  very  same 
words?  Is  it  possible  to  go  beyond 
this  in  fathoming  the  depths  of  politi- 
cal degradation  ? 

Humiliating  as  the  position  of  Mi- 
nisters has  been  for  some  time  past, 
this  last  display  was  still  wanting  to  sa- 
tisfy the  country  to  what  desperate 
shifts,  to  what  abandonment  of  princi- 
ple, and  of  their  recorded  opinions,  they 
could  and  would  descend,  in  order  to 
purchase  a  few  months*  additional  ten- 
ure of  office.  The  common  feeling  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  de- 
bate was,  that  never  did  men  present  so 
contemptible,  so  ludicrous  an  aspect  as 
these  Cabinet  Ministers  when  writhing 
under  the  quotations  from  their  own 
speeches  made  by  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Had  the  Conserva- 
tives been  allowed  to  select  the  very 
mode  by  which  their  opponents  should 
most  effectually  cover  themselves  with 
absurdity  and  disgrace,  they  could  have 
devised  none  so  effective  as  Ministers 
have  imagined  for  themselves  in  their 
conduct  on  the  Pension  List. 

There  was  not  even  an  attempt 
made  (how  indeed  could  there  be?)  to 
account  for  the  change  of  opinion,  or 
to  reconcile  the  conduct  and  opinions 
of  Ministers  in  1836,  with  their  conduct 
and  opinions  in  1837.  There  was  no 
pretext  of  increased  popular  cbmour 
on  the  subject;  not  even  any  one  of 
the  usual  discreditable  excuses  and 
subterfuges,  of  which  on  other  occa- 
sions they  have  availed  themselves,  in 
order  to  cover  their  retreat.  For  the 
notable  plea  of  Lord  Ebrington,  viz., 
that  the  question  of  the  Pension  List 
was  now  in  a  different  position,  in 
consequence  of  the  principles  which 
had  been  recognised  by  the  New  Poor 
Law  bill— (a  matter  with  which  it  has 
much  the  same  connexion  as  Tenter* 
den  Steeple  with  Goodwin  Sands!) — 
even  this  hollow  and  miserable  support 
was  struck  firom  under  them  by  Lord 
Stanley,  who  showed  that  when  Minis- 
ters and  Lord  Ebrington  himself  had 
made  these  declarations  condemnatory 
of  enquiry,  the  Poor  Law  bill  Aaofpass- 
ed,and  Lord  John  Russell  had,  in  1836, 
actually  replied,  and  triumphantly,  as 
might  be  expected  where  the  answer 
was  BO  obvious  and  so  conclusive,  to 
the  analogy  founded  on  tliis  veiy  Poor 
Law  bilL  In  fact,  the  Ministers  at- 
tempted  no  reply,  no  explanation  j  the 
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jine  of  defence  was  simply  this,-<i— '<  If 
the  proposal  be  right  in  itself,  the 
House  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
previous  declarations  of  Ministers ;  we 
may  be  inconsistent,  and  politically  dis^ 
honest,  but  our  inconsbtency,  our  po- 
litical profligacy  does  not  affect  the 
merits  of  the  question.**  Such  is,  in  a 
sentence,  the  substance  of  Lord  John 
Husseirs  speech,  and  Mr  Spring  Rice*s 
reply. 

On  the  merits  of  the  question  we  do 
not  intend  to  add  any  thing  to  the  few 
observations  we  have  already  made> 
with  the  exception  of  the  strong  con- 
sideration suggested  by  Sir  Robert. 
Peel  on  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
hun  to  the  House : — *'  That  it  appears 
to  this  House  that  the  course  advisedly 
taken  on  the  accession  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
was  calculated  to  justify  increased  con* 
fidencein  the  continuance  of  the  then 
existing  pensions,  and  in  the  perma- 
nence of  *  family  settlements  and  ar- 
rangements of  various  kinds,*  made  by 
parties  *  relying  on  the  adherence  of 
invariable  custom  ;*  and  that  whatever 
harshness  or  injustice  there  might  have 
been,  on  the  accession  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, in  overlooking  on  that  occasion 
the  uniform  preceding  usage,  would 
on  the  present  occasion  be  greatly  ag- 
gravated, not  only  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  the  intervention  of  a  whole 
reign,  but  by  the  direct  sanction  given 
in  1831  by  the  Crown  and  Parliament 
to  an  expectation  that  the  principles 
then  acted  on,  so  far  as  applicable  to 
the  then  existing  pensions,  would  be 
thereafter  adhered  to." 

On  the  merits  of  the  speeches  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  we  might 
say  much,  were  we  not  satisfied  that 
they  are  already  felt  and  appreciated, 
not  only  by  the  Conservative  part  of 
the  House,  but  perhaps  as  strongly 
by  those  upon  whom  they  inflicted 
such  deserved  and  bitter  chastisement. 
Sir  Robert  PeeFs  speech  placed  the 
Conservative  view  of  the  question  upon 
an  unanswerable  footing  in  point  of 
argument;  while  its  dignified  tone 
and  spirit  rendered  it  in  the  highest 
degree  impressive  and  effective.  Much, 
however^  as  we  admire  it  as  a  masterly 
argument  in  defence  of  the  just  inte- 
rests of  individuals^  and  the  still  more 
important  interests  connected  with 
national  honour  and  the  preservation 
of  national  faitb^  we  are  almost  dis- 
posed to  giye  (he  pr9&rfOc«  on  tbis 
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occasion  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Stan- 
ley^  who>  rising  after  the  discussion 
was  apparently  exhausted  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Pee]>  yet  succeeded  in  imparting 
to  it  an  original  and  deeply  interesting 
character,  by  the  feeling  and  force 
which  he  threw  into  his  appeal  to  the 
right-minded  and  right-hearted  ^en^/e- 
men  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  by 
his  picture  of  the  painful  and  disgust- 
ing features  of  the  enquiry  which  was 
pointed  at,  and  the  cruelty  of  specu- 
lating upon  and  turning  to  account  even 
that  delicate  and  honourable  feeling 
of  reluctance  to  boast  of  one*s  own 
services^  which  prevails  most  in  the 
most  generous  and  the  most  deserving, 
or  that  unwillingness  to  expose  to  pub- 
lic view  cases  of  family  distress  and 
embarrassment,  which  would  unques- 
tionably induce  many  rather  to  forego 
the  pittances  derived  from  the  bounty  of 
their  sovereign,  valuable,  and  in  some 
cases  vital  as  it  might  be  to  their 
comfort — almost  to  their  existence — 
and  to  **  fling  themselves  back  upon  a 
not  disgraceful  poverty,  rather  than 
submit  to  such  an  enquiry.*'  The 
conclusion  of  this  speech  was  impres- 
sive and  dignified  in  no  common  de- 
gree. 

**You,**  continued  the  noble  lord, 
addressing  himself  to  the  occupants  of 
the  Treasury  Bench,  "  will  give  this 
committee.  On  you  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  adopting  tlie  course  which 
every  member  of  Lord  Grey*8  Govern- 
ment deprecated  and  abjured.  Had 
I  consented  to  this  motion,  had  I  given 
even  a  silent  vote  upon  it,  1  feel  that 
I  shoidd  have  been  a  party  to  the  guilt 
— I  say  it  with  regret — which  her 
Majesty*s  Government  are  now  con- 
tracting. And  let  not  honourable  gen- 
tlemen fear  the  reproach  of  unpopu- 
larity. Popularity,  in  its  strongest 
and  most  legitimate  sense,  is  but  a 
poor  stimulus,  and  a  still  poorer  guide, 
to  the  ambition  of  a  statesman.  But 
although  you  who  conscientiously 
prefer  the  public  interest  to  popular 
favour,  though  you  may  expect,  I  will 
not  say  fear,  the  disapprobation  of 
those  whose  judgment  is  regulated  by 
the  indications  of  popular  caprice — 
although  you  may  stand  low  in  the 
estimation  of  sucn  acute  and  loffical 
reasoners,  doubt  not,  that  in  a  Siort 
time  yon  will  be  released  from  that 
very  unpopularity.  Bnt  among  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  the 
actions  and  look  Jntp  \\k^  notlvee  of 
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men — among  those  who  can  perceive 
that  we  can  nave  no  motives  but  those 
of  regard  for  public  Justice — among 
those  to  whom  you  can  show,  that  in 
an  adherence  to  the  faith  of  Parlia^ 
raent  you  have  only  ratified  appoint* 
ments  which  have  been  bound  by  the 
sanction  of  the  law — among  those  to 
whom  you  can  prove,  that  while  this 
has  been  done,  a  check  has  been  placed 
upon  future  abuse — among  those  you 
may  trust  to  obtain  a  favourable  ver- 
dict. You  may  rely  on  the  sound 
sense  of  the  enlightened  and  respec- 
table portion  of  the  community,  and 
do  not  fear,  even  with  reference  to 
popularity,  that  yon  will  have  to  re- 
gret the  vote  which  you  are  about  to 
give." 

These  are  the  words,  not  of  eloquence 
only,  but  of  wisdom';  of  enlarged  poli- 
tical forecast ;  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Not  even  in  the  poorest  and  most  limit- 
ed sense  will  the  Ministry  acquire  po* 
pularity  by  this  last  and  meanest  act  of 
self-abasement.  The  faction  to  whom 
the  concession  has  been  made  know 
that  the  enquiry  has  been  given 
grudgingly  and  of  necessity;  that  it 
is  intended  as  a  mere  sop,  to  soothe 
them  after  the  insults  heaped  upon 
them  at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  not 
more  in  the  rejection  of  their  favou- 
rite measures,  than  in  the  contemptuous 
manner  of  that  rejection  ;  that  while 
Government  go  through  the  farce  of 
suggesting  enquiry,  they  will  probably 
do  what  is  in  their  power  practically 
to  neutralize  their  own  motion ;  and 
hence,  while  the  base  abandonment  of 
character  and  principle  thus  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  Ministers,  makes  their 
Radical  opponents  only  despise  them 
the  more,  they  hate  them  not  one  jot 
the  less.  "  Oderint  dum  metuant,*  *  said 
Cnligula ;  and  there  might  be  a  species 
of  consolation  in  that  consciousness. 
It  b  hard,  however,  to  be  at  once  ha- 
ted and  despised ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
position  in  which  the  Minbtry  have 
placed  themselves.  "  I  have  sound- 
ed the  base  string  of  humility,"  said 
Prince  Henry  after  his  interview 
with  the  drawers  in  Eastcheap.  The 
observation  of  the  heir-apparent  was 
premature ;  for  he  had  not  witnessed 
the  appearance  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Mr  Spring  Rice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  the  motion  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  Psm sion  List. 

Look  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Harvey»  now  paying  baek  with  intereat 


the  long  arrcar  of  contemptuous  treat- 
ment which  ho  owes  the  Ministry,  dis- 
poses of  the  protest  by  Mr  Spring 
Rice;  that  in  going  into  coibniittee, 
he  understood  the  House  would  do  so 
on  the  principle  of  presuming  every 
thing  in  favour  of  the  pensioner, 
throwing  the  onus  of  proving  a  case 
against  him  on  the  objector;  and 
striking  off  no  pensions,  except  when 
a  strong  cause  of  objection  had  been 
strongly  made  out.  To  this  limitation 
of  the  enquiry  Mr  Harvey  decidedly 
objected,  plainly  intimating,  and  in 
the  most  sarcastic  manner,  that  his 
view  of  the  principle  of  the  enquiry 
was  quite  the  reverse,  and  that  the 
pensioner  should  be  struck  off,  where- 
ever,  from  reluctance  to  appear,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  no  suflScient  ground 
for  the  granting  of  the  pension  was 
made  to  appear  to  the  committee. 
Thus  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  ex- 
pressly announces  that  he  proposes  the 
Committee  upon  an  understanding 
which  his  Radical  allies  toll  him  to 
his  face  that  they  reprobate  and  dis- 
claim ; — and  this  is  the  popularity 
which  is  obtained  by  perhaps  the  most 
flagrant  breach  of  political  faith,  and 
the  deepest  instance  of  Ministerial  hu- 
miliation, which  the  English  annals 
have  to  record. 

We  cannot  close  this  melancholy 
picture  of  the  proceedings  of  an  Eng- 
lish Government  without  adverting  to 
one  or  two  instances,  as  proving  that 
the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of 
Ministers  for  the  discharge  of  the  most 
ordinary  acts  of  leo^islation  are  on  a 
level  with  their  disregard  to  every 
principle  by  which  honourable  men 
nave  hitherto  been  guided.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  long- considered  and 
much-talkedof  Bill  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  John  Campbell,  for  the 
Abolition  of  Imprisonment.  We  pass 
over  at  present  the  dangerous  and 
mistaken  principle  of  the  bill — though 
the  statement  made  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  not  contradicted  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  friends  of  the 
bill — viz.  that  the  number  of  petitions 
against  it  far  exceeded  those  in  its  fa- 
Your — ^is  pretty  decisive  (considering 
the  clap-trap  character  of  the  mea- 
sure) to  show  that  public  opinion  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  But  we  shall 
assume,  for  argument's  sake,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  to  be  qtdte  right. 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  to  the  gross 
blunders  by  which  it  Is   defbrmed 
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throughout^  and  which  even  Lord 
Brougham  could  not  yenture  to  de-> 
fend?  In  order  to  ayoid  technicali* 
tieiy  we  select  only  one  out  of  nume- 
rous instances  pomted  out  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  If  a  defendant  is  impri- 
soned for  costs  of  suit)  the  bill  afiurda 
him  the  means  of  liberation.  But  a 
plaintiff  is  sometimes  in  the  wrongs 
and  if  sometimes  subjected  in  costs  of 
suit.  He,  too,  is  liable  to  imprison- 
ment. What  remedy  does  the  pro- 
posed bill  afford  htm  ?  None  whatever. 
The  case,  though  of  constant  probable 
occurrence,  is  left  totally  unprovided 
for  by  this  remedial  measure.  Well 
might  Lord  Abinger  remark,  that 
whatever  hopes  he  might  entertain  of 
improvmg  the  bill  in  committee,  it  did 
not,  as  it  stood,  contain  a  single  clause 
that  met  with  his  approbation. 

One  other  instance  of  this  blunder^ 
ing  of  the  oidinary  and  daily  business 
of  Ministens  and  we  have  done.  We 
allude  to  the  arrangements  for  secure 
ing  the  proposed  addition  to  the  in- 
come of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  All 
parties  were  agreed  that  the  income  of 
that  illustrious  personage  should  be 
raised  to  L.dO,000.  The  question  was, 
how  that  apparently  very  simple  ob- 
ject should  be  carried  into  effect.  It 
so  happens  that  of  the  existing  allow- 
ance of  L.22,000,  L.  12,000  had  been 
granted  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
pense imposed  upon  the  Duchess  by 
the  educadon  of  her  daughter  and  her 
residence  with  her  Royal  Highness; 
and  accordingly  it  was  obvious  that, 
by  simply  voting  (as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed)  an  addition 
of  L.8000  to  the  income  of  the  Duchess, 
he  left  open  the  perplexing  question, 
what  was  that  income  ?  L.  10,000  or 
L.22,000  ?  Had  the  right  to  the  addi- 
tional L.  12,000  not  determined  when 
the  Duchess  was  no  longer  burdened 
with  those  additional  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  education  and  resi- 
dence of  her  daughter,  to  defray  which 
it  had  unquestionably  been  granted? 
At  all  events,  to  the  extent  of  L.6000 
of  the  L.  12,000,  which  was  expreasly 
dependent  on  the  life  of  the  Queen, 
must  not  that  sum  fall  in  the  eveot  of 
her  death  ? 

That  such  questions,  if  left  open, 
would,  with  the  present  temper  or  the 
House  of  Commons,  have  been  stirred 
at  no  distant  period,  we  think  no  one 
can  seriously  doubt.  The  Ministers 
themselves  cannot  suppose  that  there 


will  ever  be  wanting  Humes  and  Har« 
veys  in  abimdance  to  lay  hold  of  so 
obvious  a  handle  for  cavil ;  so  saib 
and  sure  an  item  to  be  paraded  in  a 
speech  about  economy  and  reduction. 
All  this,  if  not  obvious  to  the  Minis- 
ters, was  so  to  the  Conservatives,  who, 
feeling  and  admitting  to  the  Aillest  ex- 
tent the  propriety  of  the  grant,  were 
anxious  that  it  should  be  placed  upon 
a  safer  footing  than  that  on  whicn  it 
was  likely  to  be  rested  by  the  Minis- 
ters who  introduced  it.  Before  Ui6 
bill,  then,  was  introduced,  Mr  Herries 
warned  them  of  the  embarrassment 
likely  to  arise,  unless  care  were  taken 
to  remove  the  chance  of  these  ulterior 
questions  being  raised,  by  voting  anew 
the  £12,000,  or  at  least  the  £6000, 
part  of  the  former  £22,000,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  proposed  audition 
of  £8000  to  the  grant ;  or  rather  at 
once,  as  the  simplest  mode,  fixing  the 
annuity  at  £30,000.  Ministers  disre» 
garded  hia  friendly  caution.  They 
proceeded  with  their  bill ;  read  it  a 
first  time  on  Wednesday  13th,  a  se- 
cond time  on  Thursday  14th,  and 
fixed  it  for  committee  on  Friday  15tb, 
on  which  day,  as  there  was  a  press  of 
prior  business,  it  did  not  come  on. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  present  the 
further  result  in  shorter  compass,  or 
in  a  more  striking  form,  than  in  the 
summary  of  this  piece  of  Ministerial 
bungling  given  hr  the  Times ; — 

**  Indications  had  appeared  which 
showed  that  the  grant  was  not  a  very 
popular  one,  and  any  new  resolution 
voting,  not  L.8000,  but  L.30,000, 
and  requiring  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion and  explanation,  might,  per- 
chance, have  put  the  whole  in  hazard ; 
so  it  was  found  expedient,  in  postpon- 
ing the  commitment  of  the  oill,  for 
which,  as  every  body  had  foreseen, 
the  oUier  business  of  the  House  left 
no  time  on  Friday,  to  appmnt  the  com^ 
mittee  for  Saturday — a  oay  on  which, 
as  members  in  general  expect  no  sit- 
ting of  the  House,  the  Government 
might  reasonably  calculate  upon  a  thin 
attendance,  and,  consequently,  upon 
a  safe  and  easy  passage  of  the  bill 
through  this  its  most  difficult  and  cri- 
tical stage — the  stage  in  which  the 
blank  for  the  sum  of  money  was  to  be 
filled  up.  But,  unfortunately  for  this 
ing^enious  calculation,  Mr  Goulbum 
and  Sir  E.  Sugden  were  in  their 
places.  They  exposed  the  whole 
matter  in  detail;  and  at  las^  after 
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some  uneasy  demonstrations  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Ministers  were  com- 
pelled .to  admit  their  blunder,  and 
withdrew  the  bill!  It  must  now, 
therefore,  be  begun  anew,  and  passed 
again  through  sdl  its  stages,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  been  done ;  which  is  not, 
however,  exactly  the  case,  because 
something  has  oeen  done  which  is 
rather  worse  than  nothing.  The  Mi- 
nisters, however,  have  exhibited,  in 
the  strongest  light,  one,  though  we 
are  not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two 
qualities,  which  most  recommend  them 
to  the  favour  of  their  own  supporters 
— the  firmness  which  disdains  to  cor- 
rect an  error,  or  the  cunning  which 
rejoices  to  smuggle  an  enactment — 
Tarn  Matte  J  quam  Mercurio,'** 

Such  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  the 
motto  of  the  Ministry,  a  body  of  public 
men  equally  destitute  of  the  high-mind- 
ed  courage  and  resolution  which  would 
enable  them  to  choose  and  stedfastly 
adhere  to  the  right,  and  of  the  ability 
and  adroitness  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  the  most  of  the  wrong ; 
blundering  business  with  the  same  fa- 
tal facility  and  apparent  unconscious- 
ness of  exposure  with  which  they 
violate  principle,  and  trample  consist- 
ency under  foot.  Never,  we  suppose, 
since  the  Britbh  Parliament  had  an 
existence,  have  scenes  at  once  so  lu- 
dicrous, yet  so  melancholy,  been  per- 
formed within  its  walls.  The  specta- 
tor scarcely  knows,  indeed,  whether  to 
yield  to  the  ludicrous  emotions  excited 
by  the  contemptible  appearance  of 
Ministers,  or  to  lament  the  majesty  of 
England  degraded  in  their  persons. 
In  tile  Commons,  we  have  the  twice- 
played  farce  of  the  resolutions  on  the 
Irish  Election  Fund,  in  which,  "  sol- 
yuntur  risu  tabulse,'*  after  all  the 
idle  boastinff  and  vapouring,  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  Parliainent,  to 
which  Lord  John  Russell  has  lent  his 
sanction:  we  have  mistakes  in  techni- 
cal matters  of  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion, of  which  we  think  a  tyro  in  a 
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solicitor's  office  might  be  ashamed,-— 
we  have  the  crowning  and  unparal- 
leled exposure  upon  the  Pension  List. 
In  the  Lords,  we  have  Lord  Brougham 
assailing  Lord  Cottenham  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  England  !)  as  displaying 
"  the  grossest  mistake  of  facts — the 
most  entire  want  of  recollection  of 
dates — ^the  most  crassid  and  dark  ig- 
norance of  every  one  particular  which 
occurred  during  the  first  ^vo  months 
of  the  year" — in  other  words,  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  giving  the  House 
of  Lords  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  publicly 
stated  a  falsehood  to  the  House  in 
attributing  the  delay  in  proceeding 
with  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Im- 
prisonment for  Debt  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  Lord  Brougham's  being  able 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  inas* 
much  as  the  said  Chancellor  was 
perfectly  aware  that  Lord  Brougham 
was  not  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
"  either  before  Easter  or  after  Eas- 
ter." (Vide  Spectator,  25th  Novem- 
ber, 1837.)  — We  have  the  latest, 
though  probably  not  the  last,  scene  of 
recrimination  and  courtly  Billingsgate 
between  the  Ex- Chancellor  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  each  ac- 
cusing the  other  of  flattering,  fawning, 
glozing  and  bending  the  knee  with 
suppleness  and  success  when  it  suited 
his  purposes.  Where  the  truth  lies 
in  this  last  instance,  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  conjecture ;  possibly,  as  Sir  Ro- 
ger cautiously  observed,  much  might 
be  said  on  both  sides.  We  are  rather 
disposed  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Franklin.  Two  disputants,  who  had 
been  pouring  out  upon  each  other  a 
long  catalogue  of  odious  accusations, 
with  all  the  copiousness  and  expres- 
siveness of  diction  which  American 
slang  could  supply,  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  Franklin's  decision.  **  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  you  must  excuse 
me.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  which 
of  yon  is  in  the  right ;  but  you  seem 
to  know  each  other,'* 
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The  appearance  of  this  cyclus  of 
historical  plays,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  ahlest  and  decidedly  the  most 
popular  of  the  modem  German  dra- 
matists, induces  us  to  resume  those  no- 
tices of  the  German  drama  which  of 
late  have  been  somewhat  interrupted. 
The  condition  of  the  German  theatre 
has,  indeed,  for  some  time  past  resem- 
bled our  own  ;  there  has  been  a  pro- 
fusion of  dramatic  productions,  but  an 
extreme  penury  of  high  or  original 
talent ;  translations  from  the  French, 
and  chiefly  of  the  light  vaudevilles  of 
Scribe,  or  the  wild  melodramatic  ex- 
travagances of  Hugo  and  Dumas,  have 
formed  the  chief  resource  of  the  Ger- 
man playwrights  ;  or  if  occasionally  a 
man  of  genius  ventured  to  cast  aside 
these  foreign  models,  and  to  think  for 
himself,  it  has  too  generally  happened 
that,  instead  of  an  acting  play,  he  has 
produced  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  dialogues,  abounding,  no  doubt,  in 
lyrical  beauties,  and  prodigal  of  ima- 
gery and  illustration,  but  sadly  de- 
Scient  in  the  simple  expression  of  pas- 
sion, in  logical  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  in  direct  movement  towards 
the  catastrophe.  Even  in  the  earlier 
productions  of  Raupach  himself,  be- 
fore his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
stage  efiect,  and  deeper  study  of  the 
principles  on  which  tragedy  must  be 
founded  had  been  acquired,  there  was 
decidedly  too  strong  a  leaning  towards 


the  lyrical.  His  early  leaning  towards 
the  Spanish  poets  with  their  orien- 
talism of  style,  and  hb  wonderful  com- 
mand of  versification  and  fertility  of 
imagery,  perpetually  tempted  him  to 
deviate  from  the  purpose  in  hand,  and 
to  substitute  mere  musical  or  pictu- 
resque versification  for  the  language 
suitable  to  dramatic  action.  This  was 
particularly  observable  in  his  "  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Air,**  a  German  version  of 
Calderon's  **  Hija  del  Ayre,^*  where, 
amidst  all  the  sparkling  brilliancy  and 
apparent  fire  of  the  versification,  the 
general  effect  was  yet  felt  to  be  cold 
and  uninteresting  ;  and  the  same  fault 
more  or  less  characterises  his  **  Dark- 
ness, or  The  Venetian  Conspiracy,*'* 
his  "  Isidor  and  Olga,**  *'  The  Princes 
Chawansky,'*  *'  The  Bondsmen,*' 
*'  The  Queens,"  and,  in  fact,  all  his 
earlier  productions.  Two  of  hb  later 
dramas,  however,  arc  almost  entirely 
free  of  any  such  defect ;  we  allude  to 
"  The  Miller  and  hb  Child,**  a  play 
of  great  pathos,  simplicity,  and  power ; 
and  his  "  Death  of  Tasso,**  in  which, 
taking  up  the  subject  where  Goethe 
had  left  it,  he  exhibits  the  captivity  of 
the  poet,  the  gloomy  wanderings  of 
his  imagination,  and  hb  death — in  a 
dramatic  picture  combining  the  soft- 
ening graces  of  poetry  with  that  reality 
which  is  necessary  to  move  the  feel- 
ings of  the  spectator. 

It  has  long  been  the  object  of  Ran* 


Die   Hoheabtaufien.     Ein  cyclus  historischer  Dramen.     Von  Emit  Raupach.     7 
Bdo.     1837. 

•    Vide  Blackwood's  Magaxine.     Vol.  VIII.  p.  384. 
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pach*s  ambition  to  perform,  in  some 
degree,  for  Germany  the  service  which 
Shakspeare  has  done  to  England  by ' 
his  historical  plays ;  to  form  a  great 
national  picture-gallery  of  dramatic 
scenes,  from  the  earlier'  days  of  Ger- 
man history :  a  series  of  poetical 
chronicles  embodied  in  that  shape 
if?hich  appeals  most  directly  to  the 
popular  mind,  and  fixes  itself,  by  the 
aid  of  scenery  and  action,  the  most 
firmly  in  the  recollections  of  a  people. 
"  It  would  be  a  fine  national  custom,'* 
says  Coleridge,  speaking  of  Shak- 
speare's  historical  plays,  '*  to  act  such 
a  series  of  dramatic  histories  in  or- 
derly succession  in  the  yearly  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  could  not  but  tend  to 
counteract  that  mock  cosmopolitism, 
which,  under  a  positive  term,  really 
implies  nothing  but  a  negation  of,  or 
indifference  to,  the  love  of  our  coun- 
try." We  should  indeed  rejoice  to 
see  the  practice  adopted ;  it  could  not 
fail  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  among 
ns  generous  and  ennobling  recollec- 
tions;— but,  in  the  mean-time,  it  is 
much  for  Great  Britain  to  possess, 
even  for  the  closet,  a  series  of  dramas 
embracing  at  once  the  darkest  and  the 
most  brilliant  periods  of  its  history, 
and  which,  by  their  masterly  union  of 
the  most  popular  elements  of  tragic 
effect  with  the  most  subtle  and  pro- 
found, please  alike  the  cultivated  and 
the  uncultivated  taste. 

*'  The  theatre,"  says  Raupach  in 
his  preface,  *'  even  when  regarded  as 
a  mere  illusion,  has  yet  a  decided  in- 
fluence upon  the  spirit  of  the  people ; 
it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  desirable  that 
it  should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
school  of  popular  education.  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  most  effectually 
attained  by  making  the  traditions  and 
the  history  of  that  people  the  subject 
of  the  drama,  for  to  the  individual  the 

East  in  his  own  life  is  always  the 
est  instructor,  and  the  past  of  a 
pieople  is  its  history.  It  was  so  with 
the  Greeks,  and  therefore  the  Greeks 
alone  have  possessed  a  true  national 
theatre,  for  Shakspeare's  noble  exam- 
ple has  found  no  imitators.  If  we 
Germans  could  bring  upon  the  stage, 
in  seventy  or  eighty  dramas,  our  great 
national  history, — which,  unlike  the 
French  and  English  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  not  the  history  of 
one  nation,  but  of  the  world, — from 
Henry  I.  down  to  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, we  should  possess  a  national 
beatre  such  as  no  other  pcoplo  could 
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boast  of;  and  perhaps  a  bulwark 
against  that  tendency  to  every  thing' 
foreign  (Ausliinderei),  under  which  we 
at  present  labour.  These  views  led 
me  to  the  choice  of  a  subject,  for 
which,  even  from  my  schoolboy  days^ 
I  had  felt  a  preference — the  history 
of  the  Emperors  of  the  Swablan 
House  ;  a  history  so  full  of  tragic 
interest,  that  I  never  (while  public 
lecturer  on  history)  could  relate  it 
without  emotion." 

It  certainly  would  not  be  easy  to 
point  out  any  section  of  history  better 
adapted  to  dramatic  purposes,  so  far 
as  regards  striking  events  or  strongly 
marked  and  contrasted  characters,  than 
that  of  the  Hohenstauffen  dynasty,  from 
the  accession  of  that  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  whose  fame  has  penetrated 
even  through  the  cloud  which  over- 
hangs the  early  history  of  Germany, 
down  to  the  time  when  the  last  of  the 
Hohenstauffen,  the  youthful  and  gal- 
lant Conradin,  flings  his  glove  among 
the  crowd  from  a  Neapolitan  scaffold, 
desiring  some  one  to  bear  it  to  his 
cousin,  Pedro  of  Arragon,  with  the 
message  that  he  should  avenge  his 
early  and  unmerited  death.  The  in- 
cessant and  never-dying  contest  for 
supremacy  between  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  church,  as  represented  by  such 
men  as  Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  HI., 
and  the  temporal  power  of  such  Em- 
perors as  Frederick  I.,  Frederick  II., 
and  Henry  VI.  ;  the  first  dawn  of  the 
republican  spirit  among  the  Italian 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  the  strange  re- 
verses of  fortune  which  the  house  of 
Hohenstauffen  experienced  ;  at  one 
time  fixed,  as  if  immovably,  on  the 
Imperial  throne,  at  another  deposed 
and  stript  of  its  domains,  only  to  be 
again  as  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
restored  to  its  former  supremacy — 
these  afford  materials  which,  combi- 
ning with  the  simple  and  undisguised 
exhibitions  of  character  to  which  those 
times  gave  birth,  must  form,  in  the 
hands  of  a  dramatist  like  Raupach, 
combining  a  clear  and  logical  under- 
standing with  a  strong  sensibility  to 
poetry  and  perfect  knowledge  of  stage 
effect,  a  striking  dramatic  whole. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  vast  subject 
Raupach  has  judiciously  preferred  the 
preservation  of  the  truth  of  history  to 
any  advantages  in  point  of  dramatic 
completeness  or  unity  which  might 
have  been  gained  by  allowing  himself 
greater  latitude  either  as  to  characters 
of  events.    Of  coune  this  adherence 
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to  history  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  pre- 
clude the  atithor  from  condensation  of 
events,  or  omission  of  such  as  are  un- 
impoHant,  nor  from  flUing  up  in  his 
pictures  of  character  traits  as  to  which 
history  is  silent.  In  any  other  point 
of  view  the  result  would  he,  not  a 
drama  hut  a  mere  chronicle.  The  hii^- 
toric  drama  is  correctly  defined,  we 
think  by  Coleridge,  "a.  collection  of 
events  borrowed  from  histoir,  but 
connected  together,  in  respect  of  cause 
and  time,  poetically  and  by  dramatic 
fiction.*'  The  connexion  is  not  that  of 
mere  sequence,  but  of  poetical  affi- 
nity ;  and  hence  only  the  marking  and 
leading  events  require  to  be  exhibited 
to  give  to  the  whole  a  sufficient  drama- 
tic unity ;  the  absence  of  the  others 
is  unperceived.  "  The  events  selected 
in  such  a  case,"  says  Coleridge,  *'  are 
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To  say  that  this  cyclUs  of  plays  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  Shakspeare's 
historical  plays  from  English  history, 
would,  of  course,  be  tnere  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  they  do  possess  much  of  that 
strong  air  of  historical  truth;  that 
spirited,  easy,  life-like  movement ;  that 
absence  of  exaggeration,  both  in  cha- 
racter and  expression  ;  that  masculine, 
nervous,  and  dignified  dialogue  which 
constitutes  so  much  of  the  charm  erf 
Shakspeare,  and  that  interest  which 
the  exhibition  of  great  historical  events, 
connected  with  great  names,  and  rai- 
sed by  genius  into  the  sphere  of  poet- 
ry, never  fails  to  produce  upon  the 
stage.  One  advantage,  which,  more 
or  less,  every  writer  possesses  who 
adapts  history  to  dramatic  purposes  on 
the  principles  which  Raupach  has  ap- 
plied, is  this — that  instead  of  engaging 


like  stars  in  the  sky ;    whatever  the  .  our  sympathies  entirely  on  one  side. 


real  interspaces  may  be,  and  however 
great,  they  seem  close  to  each  other. 
The  stars — the  events — strike  us,  and 
remain  in  the  eye  little  modified  by 
the  difference  of  dates." 

But  beyond  this  poetical  juxtapo- 
sition of  events,  separated  in  fact  by 
time,  and  this  filling  up  of  doubtfol 
outlines  of  character,  Raupach  rejects 
on  system  all  attempts  to  make  the  truth 
of  history  subservient  to  mere  dramatic 
effect.  '*  What  should  we  say,"  he  en- 
quires," of  such  falsifications  were  they 
interwoven  with  the  hbtory  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  alive  ?  And  is  history, 
which  is  the  life  of  mankind,  less  sacred 
than  the  life  of  an  individual  ?  The 
worst  of  all  falsifications  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  charac- 
ter; the  conversion  of  the  virtuous 
man  into  a  villain,  the  wise  man  into  a 
fool,  or  vice  versa.  Shall  this  be  con- 
ceded to  the  dramatist,  because  the 
hero  of  his  tragedy  has  been  dead  for 
centuries?  He  who  has  obtained  a 
name  in  history  is  not  dead ;  he  lives  on, 
and  has  an  enduring  right  to  the  love 
and  esteem  of  mankind,  or  to  their 
aversion  and  contempt;  to  deprive 
him  of  the  one,  to  vrithdraw  him  from 
the  other,  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
unadvisable  and  dishonest.  Let  the 
poet  either  give  us  history  vrithout 
falsification,  or  cease  to  deck  out  his 
inventions  with  historical  names.** 

To  the  principle  thus  laid  down 
Raupach  has  adhered  with  surprising 
fidelity  ;  and  we  should  say,  iudging 
from  the  impression  of  life  and  reality 
which  these  dramas  have  left  upon  onr 
minds,  with  corresponding   success. 


and  throwing  every  one  into  the  shade 
who  interferes  with  the  supremacy  6f 
the  tragic  hero,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  the 
case  in  subjects  of  pure  invention,  all 
sides  are  here  fairly  represented ;  the 
most  opposite  opinions  find  their  ad- 
vocates; we  see  on  the  stage,  as  ki 
human  lifb,  that  none  is  absolutely  in 
the  right,  none  completely  in  the 
wrong,  and  our  sympathies,  instead  of 
attaching  themselves  to  a  single  indivi- 
dual, are  allowed  to  oscillate  between 
many,  as  they  do  in  the  actual  world 
about  us.  How  strongly,  for  instance, 
are  we  made  to  feel  this  in  Shak- 
speare's  pictures  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  where,  notwithstanding  his 
Lancastrian  tendencies,  the  crimes  of 
both  the  contending  parties,  and  their 
redeeming  virtues,  are  both  brought 
out  with  such  impartiality; — in  which 
each  main  tains  his  own  pretensions  with 
the  full  assurance  of  legal  right ;  and 
the  reader,  like  one  listening  to  an  in- 
genious pleading  by  two  orators  on  op- 
posite sides,  can  scarcely  satisfy  his 
mind  with  what  party  the  justice  of  the 
case  lies.  The  same«impartial  spirit  of 
delineation  is  visible  in  these  tragedies 
of  Raupach.  We  may  instance,  as  a 
proof  of  this,  the  manner  in  which  he 
represents  the  contest  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power.  Each 
pursues  its  course  vrith  a  p^oud  and 
lofty  consciousness  of  right  upon 
its  side;  each  places  its  motives  be- 
fore us  in  the  most  dignified  and 
persuasive  form ;  each  has  strong , 
grounds  on  which  its  policy  and  course 
of  action  are  justified,  and  hence  even 
in  a  series  of  plays,  of  which  the  Ho- 
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henstauffen  are  the  heroes.  Pope  Al- 
exander divides  our  sympathies  with 
the  ambitious  and  over- reaching  Bar- 
barossa.  The  other  features  of  the 
society  of  the  time  are  also  brought 
forth  with  no  ordinary  truth  ;  paren- 
tal authority  pushed  to  excess ;  the 
submission  of  the  wife  to  the  husband ; 
the  boldness  with  which  the  powerful 
vassal  addresses  his  sovereign ;  the 
strong  influence  of  religious  feeling  in 
softening  the  violence  of  passion ;  the 
openness  with  which  the  characters 
avow  the  impulses,  good  or  bad,  by 
which  they  are  actuated,  and  the 
strange  mixture  of  cruelty  or  rapacious 
ambition  with  deeds  of  high  honour 
orgenerosity,  which  so  commonly  che- 
quers even  the  brightest  days  of  chi- 
valry. 

There  is  also  a  singular  interest  felt 
in  these  plays  as  in  Shakspeare*8,  in^ 
watching*  the  changes  of  character' 
which  take  place  from  youth  to  man- 
hood. The  being  who  in  one  play  is 
represented  as  a  generous  enthusiastic 
youth,  a  dreaming  lover,  or  an  adven- 
turous knight  of  chivalry,  is  seen  in 
another,  matured  into  .the  grave  and 
serious  man — perhaps  perverted  into 
the  cold-hearted  politiciun^or  the  heart- 
less and  unrelenting  tyrant ;  his  love 
exchanged  for  avarice,  his  enthusiasm 
for  calculation  ;  and  yet  all  this  taking 
place  by  such  natural  shades  and  gra- 
dations, that,  like  the  changes  produced 
by  years  in  countenances  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  they  never  startle  us ; 

Till  now  his  life 
Has  been  but  as  a  wild  autumnal  day. 
Where  scarce  a  gleam  of  sunshine  interrupted 
The  muster  and  the  motion  of  the  storms. 
But  now  with  Evening  from  the  west  uproUs 
The  cloudy  curtain  ;  royally  comes  forth 
On  the  free  golden  marge  of  heaven  the  sun. 
Shoots  a  last  glance  from  his  empurpled  eye 
Over  the  hushed  and  silent  earth ;  then  shuts. 
In  fullest  majesty,  the  gates  of  day. 

The  serene  wisdom  and  good  sense,  mingled  with  poetry,  in  the  Emperors 
concluding  address  to  his  sons  before  embarkation,  reminds  us  in  many  pas- 
sages of  Shakspeare.     How  good,  for  instance,  is  the  following : — 

A  people's  growth  is  like  the  growth  of  man. 

And  with  the  growth,  the  garb  must  alter  too. 

Where  the  necessity  of  change  is  clear. 

Stand  not,  through  foolish  fondness  for  the  old. 

In  fruitless  opposition.     Change,  thyself. 

For  from  above,  not  from  beneath,  must  spring 

All  change  that  brings  prosperity  to  man. 

It  is  the  light  that  cometh  from  above ; 

The  sunbeam,  that  dispenses  light  and  warmth^ 

And  all  that  cheers  the  heart,  or  cherbhes 

Th»  frames  doicenck  upon  us  from  on  high : 


and  the  personages  themselves  still  ap- 
pear to  exhibit  the  old  familiar  faces, 
changed  as  their  lineaments  may  be 
by  the  influence  of  time  and  the  trou- 
bles of  life. 

The  first  four  dramas,  or  rather 
four  parts  of  one  drama,  are  devoted 
to  the  history  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
from  the  diet  held  on  the  plain  of 
Roncaglia,  down  to  hb  departure  for 
the  Holy  Land  [1 159  to  1 189].  The 
first  part,  entitled  *'  Frederick  and 
Milan,'*  represents  his  triumph  over 
that  haughty  city,  which  had  dared 
to  defy  his  power  and  to  trample  his 
mandate  under  foot ;  the  second, 
*'  Frederick  and  Alexander,"  embraces 
his  contest  with  the  Pope ;  the  third, 
•"  Frederick  and  Henry  the  Lion,** — 
the  striking  and  aflecting  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  revolt  and  humiliation 
of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  last, 
entitled  **  Frederick's  Departure," 
conducts  us  to  the  point  where  the 
aged  Emperor,  in  the  fuU  and  peace- 
fud  possession  of  that  imperial  crown 
for  which  he  had  struggled  so  long 
and  so  nobly,  again  buckles  his  armour 
on,  and  embarks  for  Palestine  at  the 
news  that  Jerusalem  had  fallen  before 
the  arms  of  Saladin.  There  is  some- 
thing  singularly  soothing,  and  yet  dig- 
nified and  imposing,  in  this  close  of  tho 
long,  brilliant,  and  busy  pageant  of 
Frederick's  life,  reminding  us  of  the 
fine  comparison  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Veldcck  (Act  I.  Scene  1)— Frederick 
the  First,  Part  IV. 
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But  when,  from  underneath,  the  fiery  flood 

Bursts  through  earth's  crust,  destruction  rises  with  it 

From  the  abyss,  and  lava-billows  make 

The  land  around  a  scorched  wilderness.  Act.  V.  Sc.  I. 

We  pass,  however^  to  tho  drama,  of  his  lost  domains  in  Sicily,  and  the 
which  we  propose  to  exhibit  an  out-  firmness  and  ability  of  Tancred,  which 
line ;  and  here,  in  order  to  render  our  had  won  over  to  him  the  hearts  of  the 
translated  specimens  intelligible  (which  Sicilians,  naturally  jealous  of  a  Ger- 
we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  are  man  yoke,  seemed  to  render  the  pros- 
rendered  line  for  line),  it  is  only  ne-  pect  of  reunitinjj  Sicily  to  the  empire 
cessary  to  observe,  that  Henry  VI.,  all  but  hopeless.  At  the  commence- 
the  successor  of  Barbarossa,  was,  ment  of  the  first  part  of  the  play,  en- 
in  right  of  his  wife  Constance,  the  titled  Henry  and  the  Guelphs,  we  find 
daughter  of  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  him  placed  in  circumstances  of  the 
entitled  to  that  kingdom.  On  the  most  trying  kind :  Many  of  the  im- 
death  of  Roger,  however,  it  had  been  perial  vassals  are  still  in  a  state  of 
seized  on  by  his  illegitimate  sou  Tan-  revolt ;  the  Queen  is  a  prisoner ; 
cred ;  and  Constance,  who  had  fallen  Apulia  in  the  hands  of  Tancred ;  his 
into  his  hands,  was  only  liberated,  after  treasury  is  exhausted;  the  prospect 
a  long  imprisonment,  from  the  appro-  around  him,  in  short,  is  so  gloomy, 
hension  that  any  attempt  against  the  that  his  uncle,  tho  Palatine  Conrad, 
life  of  King  Roger's  daughter  would  strongly  urges  upon  him  the  necessity 
be  fatal  to  bis  own  popularity  with  the  of  caution  and  leniency,  rather  than 
Sicilians.  The  ample  employment  severity  and  determination.  But  with 
which  Hennr  found  at  home  in  redu-  all  the  pride,  and  obstinacy,  and  self- 
cing  the  turbulent  vassals  of  the  em-  reliance  of  a  Hohenstauffen,  he  laughs 
pire  to  subjection,  had  for  a  long  time  this  advice  to  scorn,  and  answers — 
prevented  his  attempting  to  recover 

Not  fearfully,  but  firmly,  will  I  tread 
•  With  iron  footstep  as  beseems  an  Emperor, 
Though  I  were  beggared  to  my  humblest  castle. 
Stripped  both  of  wealth  and  limds ;  shorn  of  my  troops 
To  the  last  man,  still  I  should  be  Emperor  1 
Still  Sovereign  Lord  of  Christendom,  and  bearer 
Of  majesty  that  cannot  pass  away. 
That  which  the  bounded  mind  of  man  invents 
Must  be  the  prey  of  time ;  but  majesty 
Is  daughter  to  necessity  itself. 
And  therefore  said  to  fiow  from  God*8  own  grace, 
Because  God's  work  is  this  necessity. 
And  shall  heaven's  daughter  condescend  to  sue 
To  children  of  the  dust  for  that  submission 
Which  God  hath  given  her  warrant  to  demand  ? 
Frederick  is  dead.     True.     But  the  Emperor  lives ; 
One  brother  fails  me.  IPointing  to  his  brother. 

Thou  wilt  fill  his  room. 
Apulia  still  b  in  the  dastard's  hand — 
Well,  and  what  then  ?  Must  that  which  is  to-day 
Be  still  the  same  next  day,  next  month,  next  year  ? 
I  have  squandered  treasure — Has  not  the  old  Guelf, 
My  grand-uncle,  in  happy  hour  departed, 
And  the  rich  heritage,  which  once  my  father 
Paid  him,  bequeathed  with  interest  to  me  ? 
An  army  has  been  sacrificed.     Fear  ye 
I  shall  not  find  another  1    Fear  not  that 
Where  gold  is  rife,  there  men  are  never  wanting  ; 
For  where  the  carcass  is,  the  eagles  gather. 
The  Empress  lies  within  the  foeman's  power. 
And  what  of  evil  has  King  Roger's  daughter 
Within  King  Roger*s  own  domain  to  fear? 
No— not  on  these  accounts  am  I  disposed 
To  bate  one  Jot  of  all  thf  hopes  I  cbeHshedf 
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As  Emperor,  from  the  future*     Let  us  emulate 
The  courage  of  the  fortunate — ^perchance 
We  then  may  realize  their  fortune  too. 

Hb  determination  produces  the  widow,  the  bold  and  ambitious  Sibyl- 
hoped-for  result.  He  suppresses  re-  la,  had  caused  his  son  William,  a 
beUion  in  Germany  ;  the  Empress  is  mere  boy,  to  bo  proclaimed,  in  whose 
liberated  by  Tancred  from  the  appro-  name  she  herself  in  fact  governed 
hension  he  entertains  of  attempting  Sicily.  No  sooner  does  the  Emperor 
any  thing  against  her  life,  and  the  perceive  the  opening  afforded  to  him 
anxiety  to  remove  the  legitimate  de-  by  the  minority  of  a  boyish  king, 
scendant  of  the  last  king  from  the  eyes  than  he  invades  Italy,  and,  partly  by 
of  the  Sicilians  ;  all  other  obstacles  the  terror  of  his  arms,  partly  by  the 
gradually  give  way  before  him,  and  treachery  or  indecision  of  Sibylla's 
at  the  close  of  the  first  part  we  find  supporters,  soon  succeeds  in  subjcct- 
his  authority  completely  establbhed  ing  the  island  to  his  power.  The  second 
over  Germany.  At  this  moment  the  part  of  the  drama,  entitled  Henry's 
intelligence  reaches  him  that  Tancred  death,  opens  with  his  triumphant  ap- 
is dead,  and  that  upon  his  death  his  pearance  in  Messina. 

Messina,    An  open  hall  in  the  Royal  Palace,  looking  out  upon  JEtna. 

The  Empeeor  on  the  throne;  beside  him,  from  right  to  left,  Duke  Philip, 
Count  Peteb  of  Celano,  Mabkwaet,  and  other  Aptdian  Barons,  Ger- 
man, Genoese,  and  Pisan  officers ;  opposite,  on  the  left,  the  Heads  of  the 
Council  of  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Catanea,  each  with  two  attendants, 
and  the  keys  qf  their  cities  upon  cushions. 

Emperor.  Thus,  we  have  entered  Sicily,  and  thus. 
As  Emperor  of  Rome  and  Germany, 
And  Lord  of  Christendom,  by  the  grace  of  God 
We  take  possession  of  this  isle,  as  husband 
Of  the  land's  heiress,  and  as  Emperor 
And  Suzerain  of  every  Christian  realm. 
We  count  on  such  submission  as  of  yore 
We  met  with  in  Apulia;  to  the  humble 
We  promise  pardon  ;  to  resisting  rebels 
Disgrace  and  doom.     To  you,  my  brave  commanders. 
And  you,  the  skilful  leaders  of  my  fleets, 
Pisan  and  Genoese,  the  Emperor 
Proffers  his  warmest  thanks.     For  to  your  courage. 
And  your  fidelity,  he  feels  is  due 
The  triumph  which,  in  fifty  days,  has  brought  him 
Even  from  Apulia's  frontiers  to  Messina. 

\_Pointing  to  the  Deputies  from  the  towns. 
Who  are  these  men  ?  what  is  their  errand  hither  ? 

Markwar^,  Already  is  your  Majesty  aware 
Messina  willingly  unfolded  to  us 
Its  gates— the  gates  of  Sicily  itself: 
These  are  the  deputies  the  town  has  sent 
To  lay  its  keys  before  your  royal  feet. 

IHe  makes  a  sign  to  the  Messinese  to  advance ;  they  approach, 
kneel  before  the  throne,  and  lay  down  the  keys. 

Emperor.  Arise,  and  doubt  not  our  continued  favour. 

Messina.  Exalted  Emperor,  lord  of  Christendom, 
And  rightful  monarch  of  our  lovely  land ! 
Even  as  a  faithful  dog,  which  from  his  master 
Some  thief  has  stolen,  and  to  secure  his  prize 
Has  laid  in  heavy  chains,  if  one©  he  hears 
His  rightful  master's  voice,  scorns  the  rich  bait 
With  which  the  thief  would  win  him  to  his  chains, 
And,  at  the  risk  of  strangling  and  of  death, 
Bursts  at  a  bound  his  fetters,  overleaps 
With  bold  and  sudden  spring  his  prison-wall. 
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And  flies  to  crouch  him  at  his  master's  feet ; 

Even  80  did  we,  when  your  imperial  call 

Rung  in  our  ear,  despite  the  extorted  oath 

That  hound  us  like  a  chain  to  Tancred*8  house ; 

Even  so  did  we,  despite  the  dangers  which 

Would  light  inevitahly  on  our  heads, 

If  fortune  ever  should  forsake  your  hanners. 

,  Emperor  (with  impatience).  Ye  chose  as  duty  and  at  prudefie0  counselled ; 

And  therefore  to  this  city  I  confirm 

Its  ancient  rights ;  nay,  more,  intend  to  grace  it 

With  newer  and  with  higher  privileges. 

Messina,  The  poles  shall  sooner  alter  than  Messing 
Be  faithless  to  the  gracious  master  who 
With  such  excess—    [^The  Emperor  motion$  to  them,  on  whieh  they  retire. 

Marhwart,  Here  are  the  envoys  too 

From  Syracuse  and  from  Catanea. 
Laying  the  city's  keys  before  your  feet. 
They  pray  for  pardon,  seeing  that  they  yielded 
To  nothing  but  the  stern  constraint  of  arms. 

[  Upon  a  sign  from  him  the  S^acusan  and  Catanean  De* 
puties  advance,  and  imitate  the  example  of  the  Meeeinese 

Emperor,  What  palliation  can  rebellion  plead  ? 

Syracuse  (kneeling).  Hear  us,  great  Source  of  Majesty  and  Mercy ! 
The  stars  show  fairly  in  the  darksome  night. 
They  gem,  like  flowers,  the  carpet  of  the  sky. 
They  point  the  steersman's  doubtful  course,  they  drop 
Into  the  thirsty  earth  refreshing  dews : 
Still  lovelier  shines  the  many-faced  moon, — 
She  makes  the  heavy  yoke  of  night  less  weary. 
She  lights  the  lated  wanderer  on  his  way. 
And  leads  him  safely  past  the  precipice ; 
Her  changes  send  us  fruitful  rains,  and  rouse 
The  healthful  storms,  that  scare  the  pestilence. 
But  what  are  all  beside  the  kingly  sun  ? 
He  guides  the  year,  he  makes  the  harvest  ripe. 
Ho  clothes  the  orange  with  its  coat  of  gold. 
He  swells  with  sweets  the  clusters  of  the  vine. 
He  makes  the  world  around  a  house  of  life, 
A  cheerful  dwelling  for  the  race  of  man. 
And  as  the  sun  above  the  moon  and  stars. 
So  brfght  above  all  other  kingly  graces 
Is  mercy  :  but  could  mercy  here  be  shown. 
Were  there  no  errors  to  require  forbearance  ? 

Emperor  (interrupting  him).  Have  ye  forgotten  how  Salerno  fell, 
That  town  which  traitorously  yielded  up 
The  Empress  to  her  enemies ;  and  conscious 
Of  its  deep  guilt,  sought  refuge  in  rebellion  ? 
It  is  no  more.     The  smoke  of  its  remains. 
Mixed  with  the  reek  of  blood,  hangs  round  the  hills» 
Or  floats  in  heavy  columns  o*er  the  sea. 
You  have  deserved  no  less  ;  but  Justice  shall 
For  once  to  Mercy  yield  ;  your  cities  shall  not 
Vanish  from  off  the  earth.     A  thousand  ounce* 
Of  gold  shall  make  atonement  for  your  crime. 

Syracuse,  O  I  gracious  lord » 

Emperor  (sternly).  The  Emperor  hath  spoken. 

You  are  dismissed.     Let  each  prepare  himself 
With  speed  for  his  appointed  task.     Obedience 
Alone  need  hope  for  grace.     Beware  ;  be  wise  | 
In  duty's  course  alone  your  safety  lies. 

[Exeunt  the  Deputies  with  their  attendants. 

This  scene  introduces  us  with  live-     and  unrelenting  character  of  ^®J^m- 
liness  and  dramatic  truth  to  the  stem    peror.  Boundless  amWtion ;  th#  high- 
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est  and  most  kingly  consciousness  of  first  portion  of  the  play,  we  see  the 
the  Imperial  dignity  ;  the  determina-  germ  of  a  cold,  impassive,  able^  and 
tion  to  extend  its  sway  over  Christen-  rapacious  tyrant,  and  are  prepared  for 
dom,  and  to  humble  the  papal  autho-  the  still  darker  aspect  which  his  cha- 
rity ;  a  calm,  cold,  reflecting  tyranny,  racter  assumes  in  the  second, 
which  does  not  commit  crimes  need-  The  scene  shifts  to  Palermo,  after 
lessly,  but  startles  at  none  where  in-  the  audience  of  the  ambassadors, 
terest  or  ambition  prompt  them ;  a  Some  scenes  of  stormy  discussion 
contempt  for  mere  military  renown,  follow  between   Sibylla  and  her  ad- 
and  for  enthusiastic  feeling  of  every  herents  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
kind»  are  his  characteristics.    In  early  sued,  which  end  in  her  resolution  to 
life  he  has  sacrificed  a  youthful  pas-  quit  Palermo,  and  take  refuge  with 
sion  to  the  dictates  of  ambition,  and  at  her  son,  the  boy- King,  William,  in  the 
the  command  of  his  father,  and  still  castle  of  Calata.      Their    departiure 
more,  perhaps,  on  the  suggestions  of  concludes  the  first  act. 
his  own  worldly  and  grasping  disposi-  The  second  opens  in  the  Castle  of 
tion,  abandoned  the  object  of  his  first  Calata,  in  which  SibyUahas  long  been 
attachment,  the  lovely  and  amiable  vainly  expecting  the  approach  of  the  • 
Countess  of  Andechs,  to  espouse  the  friendly  army  of  her  brother.     The 
heiress  of  the  Sicilian  throne,  a  wo-  gloomy  aspect  of  her  fortunes  will  be 
man  older  than  himself,  and  without  gathered  from  the  opening    of   the 
any  of  the  mild  and  feminine  qualities  scene,  in  which  she  communicates  her 
likely  to  soften  l^is  moody,  selfish,  and  fears  and  doubts  to  Irene,  the  widow  of 
unrelenting    character.      From    that  Tancred's  eldest  son  Roger,  who  has 
moment,  all  generous  feeling  seems  to  taken  refuge  with  her  in  the  same 
be  extinguished  in  him.     Even  in  the  fortress. 

Sibylla,  seated  at  a  window  upon  the  left. 

Sibt/Ua  (^turning  to  the  window).  All  silent,  motionless  as  death  itself. 
The  cloudy  shadows  only,  as  they  sail 

Skyward,  bring  show  of  life  into  the  scene.    [ Iren e  enters genth/from  the  rights 
Ah,  will  the  jaws  of  these  dark  fastnesses 
Never  unclose,  and  give  the  army  birth 
That  is  to  bear  me  from  this  living  grave  ? 
They  never  will.     The  powers  of  evil  claim 
Those  whom,  like  me,  Heaven  has  forgotten. 

Irene  {who  has  advanced  nearer).  No. 

Not  so— dear  mother,  no. 

Sihi/Ua,  You  here,  Irene  ! 

Irene.  I  meant  not  to  disturb  you  when  I  heard  you 
Thus  commune  with  yourself. 

Sibylla,  Foolish,  indeed. 

To  talk  my  sorrows  o'er  to  one  who  could  not 
Give  in  return  one  word  of  consolation. 

Irene,  You  seem  to  me  to-day  more  sad  than  wont ; 
And  yet  the  colour  of  our  destiny. 
For  aught  I  see,  remains  the  same. 
Sibylla,  The  patient 

Grows  worse  who  does  not  mend.     O,  though  my  tears 
Should  swell  to  torrents,  though  my  loud  complaints 
Should  overtop  the  storm  and  roaring  sea ; 
Though  on  the  wind  my  hair  should  float  dishevelled  ; 
Though  mine  own  hands  with  mine  own  blood  were  died ; 
None  would  condemn  me,  if  they  knew  my  state. 
Dark  clouds  alone  stood  low'ring  o'er  my  head 
When  I  came  here ;  but  night  surrounds  me  now. 
Palermo,  with  its  hypocritic  priesthood, 
Who,  to  the  very  hour  of  my  departure. 
Still  feigned  fidelity  to  me— have  greeted 
My  foe  with  festivals  and  shouts  of  triumph. 
The  great,  who  should  have  reinforced  my  army. 
Have  flocked  to  swell  the  Emperor's  might,  and  knelt 
In  duit  befora  hii  plundered  thronei  as  if 
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ContendiDg  for  the  prize  of  treachery. 

My  brother  s  little  band  is  scattered  wide. 

Swift  as  the  pigeon*8  timorous  brood  disperses 

That  spies  the  hawk,  dark  on  the  distant  sky  ; 

Himself  proscribed,  has  with  the  Saracens 

A  shelter  sought,  behind  the  mountain  wall. 

The  ships  that  should  have  borne  supplies,  ill-fortune. 

If  not  the  treachery  of  the  admiral. 

Still  holds  detained  ;  Gaunt  hunger  now  begins 

To  haunt  us  from  within,  even  as  without 

The  foe  sits  grim  and  low'ring  on  our  threshold. 

As  broods  the  tiger-cat  before  the  cage. 

Who  could  believe  such  plenitude  of  ill 

Could  in  the  space  of  one  short  month  find  room ! 

To  her  surprise  the  Archbishop  of  to  retain  her  title.     She  asks  an  hour 

Salerno  enters  and  announces  that  the  for  consideration,  which  is  granted. 

Emperor  proposes  to  treat  with  her.  The  apprehension  that  treachery  lurks 

and  that  Count  Peter  of  Celano  is  close  under  the  proposals  of  the  Emperor, 

at  hand  with  powers  from  the  Empe-  that  the  whole  is  a  snare  to  lure  her 

ror  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  nego-  from  the  security   of  her  mountain 

tiation.     Ills  proposals  are,  that  her  fastnesses,  occurs  to  her  mind  ;  but  all 

sou  shall  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  doubt  and  deliberation  is  put  an  end 

throne,  receiving  in  return  the  fiefs  of  to  by  the  sight  of  her  children,  half- 

Lecco  and  Tarentum,  and  that  Sibyl-  famished,  quarrelling  for  a  morsel  of 

la  shall  surrender  all  the  fortresses  in  bread,  and»complaining  that  they  can- 

her  possession,  with  the  royal  treasure,  not  sleep  for  hunger.     She  yields  to 

She  asks  whether  she  herself  is  not  the  terms  of  Celano — though  with 

still  to  retain  the  rank  of  Queen ;  on  an  ominous  presentiment  of  evil,  and 

this  point  Celano  has  no  powers — he  appears  in  the  camp  of  the  Emperor 

answers,  evasively,  he  has  no  doubt  before   Culata,  accompanied  by  her 

that  the  Emperor  will  still  permit  her  children. 

The  Empeuor  and  Philip.  Markwart  cnttrs,  with  nobles  and  officers,  from 
the  left,  Celano,  w\th  soldiers,  fr am  the  right.  The  Emperor  ascends  the 
throne.  The  soldiers  with  iJv:L\yo  form  a  Hue  from  the  front  of  the  stage, 
on  the  right,  to  the  background.  Enter  William,  bearing  the  crown  and 
royal  mmdle,  followed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno ;  then  Sibylla,  likewise 
in  royal  attire ;  Irene  with  Albina  ;  Ajello,  with  Officers  and  Pages,  Sa- 
lerno leads  William  up  to  the  Emperor's  throne,  makes  him  kneel  down, 
and  kneels  himself  at  a  little  distance  behind  him, 

Sibylla  (at  one  side,  while  William  kneels) — O  God  in  heaven,  were   I 
not  a  mother 
I  would  entreat  this  hour  of  degradation 
Might  be  the  last  of  my  existence.  {She  kneels  down, 

William  {taking  off  his  crown  and  laying  it  on  the  steps  of  the  throne) — 

Here, 
My  lord  and  uncle,  do  I  lay  the  crown 
Which  others  placed,  unjustly,  on  my  head —  {He  begins  to  weep. 

Emperor,  So !  the  boy  weeps^heaven  meant  him  for  a  monk. 

[Sibylla  makes  a  gesture  of  uneasiness  and  alarm. 

Emperor  (to  Salerno).   What  means  he.  Bishop  ?  speak  the  speech  for  him 
Which  he  has  learnt  so  Ul. 

Salerno,  He  lays  the  crown. 

In  token  that  your  Miyesty's  pretensions 
Are  just  and  valid,  at  your  feet,  submitting 
Himself  to  you,  as  by  the  treaty  bound. 
As  to  his  liege  lord,  and  his  rightful  king  ; 
So  do  we  all,  who  here  with  reverence 
Thus  bend  the  knee  before  the  Emperor*8  throne.  [All  kneel* 

Emperor,  Blood  hath  been  shed;  cities  have  fallen,  because 
Ye  chose  so  late  to  repognifl«  your  duty. 
And  tn«rcy's  selfi  pernapsi  becomes  iijustice^ 
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Which  leaves  injustice  such  as  yours  unpunished. 
See  to  what  end  infatuated  pride 
And  blindness  on  the  other  side  have  led  ye ! 
Ye  thought  to  stay  the  lord  of  Christendom, 
And  the  end  shows  your  thought  was  vanity. 
Let  that  reflection  now  confirm  your  faith. 
As  every  day  comes  only  once  in  life. 
So  is  it  with  the  day  of  mercy.     Rise  1 

[All  stand  tqi.     Salerno  takes  off  the  royal  mantle 
from  William,  and  lays  it  beside  tlie  crown, 

Sibylla,  Our  part  in  the  agreement  is  performed. 
I  pray  you  now,  my  noble  lord,  fulfil 
Your  portion.     Grant  my  son  the  promised  fiefs. 

Emperor.  They  shall  be  his ;  but  the  investiture 
None  but  the  vassal  of  full  age  receives. 

Sibylla  (in  an  under  tone).  Hear'st  thou  Irene?  {Aloud.)  We  may  hope  at 
To  be  permitted,  I  and  mine,  to  inhabit  [least 

The  castle  of  Lecco. 

Emperor.  No,  the  boy  remains 

Under  my  charge.     You  too  must,  for  the  present. 
Continue  at  our  court. 

Sibylla  (in  an  under  tone).     Hear  st  thou,  Irene? 
(Aloud)  And  must  I,  midst  my  griefs,  remain  with  foes. 
Or  worse,  endure  the  scorn  of  former  friends  ? 

Emperor.  The  sufferings  which  your  pride  alone  hath  oauied,  _ 
Will  shortly  be  forgotten,  when  you  lay 
That  pride  aside,  and  wear  no  more  this  crown 
Or  mantle.     Wear  them,  then,  no  longer.  Countess  I 

Sibylla.  Whom  call  you  Countess  ? 

Emperor.  You !  Countess  of  Leceo. 

Sibylla  (starting).  I  am  a  Queen  t 

Emperor.  Rebels  they  were  that  gave 

That  title ;  I  have  vanquished  them,  annulled 
Their  acts,  and  stamped  them  with  the  brand  of  treason. 

Sibylla,  My  lord,  not  as  your  subject,  but  your  equal, 
Did  I  negotiate  with  you. 

Emperor.  I  acknowledge 

No  equal  upon  earth,     'Tis  done.     To-morrow 
We  march  toward  Palermo.     In  Messina 
The  Empress  is  already  landed.     We 
Must  haste  to  meet  her  with  a  worthy  greeting. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  her  father's  house — (Taking  up  William's  croum.) 
And  with  this  costly  heir  loom,  which  my  sword 
Has  won  for  her,  again  enwreath  her  brow. 

[He  rises  and  gives  the  crown  to  Celano,  who  at  the 
same  time  takes  up  William's  mantle. 
Let  every  one  be  ready  for  to-morrow. 
Time  presses  ;  life  has  no  securities. 
And  many  a  duty  on  the  Emperor  lies. 

[He  goes  into  the  tent.     Ceulho  Jbllows,     Mabc- 
WART,  u>ith  his  followers,  retire. 

SibyUa,  You  hear?     Was  this  no  snare  ?    Have  we  not  been 
Betrayed  ?     Was  this  conditioned  that  we  should 
Thus  crawl  like  slaves  before  him  in  die  dust  ? 
Oh  !  from  the  moment  we  forsook  our  stronghold 
I  did  forebode  our  coming  degradation.  ^ 

Still  worse  awaits  us, — to  be  led  as  captives 
In  shameful  triumph  to  Palermo  back. 
O  coward!  what  is  this  that  I  have  done? 
Once  mistress  here,  and  now  a  prisoner ! 
Once  feared,  and  now  myself  the' prey  of  £&ar ! 
Once  Queen,  and  now  the  scorn  of  foes  I     O  Heaven, 
Hast  thou  no  lightnings  to  annihilate  me  ? 
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I  dare  not  die>  for  earth's  misdeeds  are  known 
In  heaven, — and  in  my  Tancred*s  presence  I 
Must  hlu^  for  mine  through  all  eternity. 

[^She  goes  out,  followed  by  Philip,  and  Irenb  an4 
Salebno,  with  the  children,'] 
The  third  act  opens  strikingly  in  the  royal  hurying  vault  in  the  cathedral  | 
and  an  interesting  and  characteristic  scene  follows : 

ACT   III.      SCENB  I. 

Palermo,  The  royal  burying  vault  in  the  Cathedral,  The  principal  en' 
trance  in  the  foreground  on  the  kfc.  Opposite,  a  side  entrance,  Monu' 
ments  along  the  sides  and  in  the  back  ground.     The  vault  very  dark. 

The  Emperob,  Philip,  a  Sacristan,  an  Officer,  and  Guards,  some  bearing 
torches,  advance  from  the  left. 

Emperor,  And  this  then  is  the  royal  burial  vault  ? 

Sacristan,  It  is,  your  Majesty. 

Philip,  What  seek  we  here 

Within  death*8  dreary  realms  ? — Seek  we  for  proof 
That  even  the  mightiest  of  the  earth  must  fall  ? 

Emperor,  I  ask  no  proof  to  tell  me  that  the  sun 
Will  set  to-night : — I  know  he  will.     {Examining  the  monuments,) 

Here  lies 
Roger  the  first — whose  powerful  sword  first  wrested 
Thk  island  from  the  brood  of  Mahomet ; — 
The  second  Roger — father  of  my  wife. 
First  King  in  Sicily — a  real  King : — 
Here  the  first  WilHam,  petty  in  his  virtues. 
Nor  great  even  in  his  vices.     Next  his  son. 
The  second  William,  a  sagacious  ruler — 
And  yet  so  early  here :  and  lastly,  Tancred, 
With  his  son  Roger.    Guards,  advance  and  break 
Open  this  grave  for  me : 

Sacristan  (^Falling  on  his  knees,)  O  Sire  I  desist. 

Emperor,  Are  you  afraid  of  spedtres? — then  begone. 

Philip,  O  brother,  would  you  break  the  rest  of  death? 

Emperor,  Not  I— 4hat  were  beyond  the  mightiest's  powers. 

Philip,  1  know  it  well.     But  then  the  dead  are  holy, 
For  they  belong  to  God.     The  self-same  awe 
That  stands  as  guardian  o*er  the  sanctuary. 
Keeps  watch  beside  the  grave,  inspiring  horror 
In  all  that  seek  to  violate  the  tomb. 

Emperor,  Rebels  were  Tancred  and  his  son  ;  and  yet 
They  lie  beneath,  attired  with  kingly  crowns. 
They  shall  not  thus,  even  in  the  grave,  prolong 
Rebellion  ;  and  with  forged  and  borrowed  splendour, 
Make  even  the  house  of  death  a  house  of  lies. 
Quick,  officer,  uplift  the  stone  from  ofi* 
The  grave.     I  will  go  down,  remove  their  crowns. 
And  see  if  aught  beside  this  vault  contains. 

[  The  Officer  is  employed  during  what  follows  in  raising  the  stone 
from  the  grave  of  Tancbbd.  The  Sacristan  retires  towards 
the  entrance  on  the  left, 

Philip,  What  but  corruption  can  tfie  grave  contain  ? 

Emperor,  It  hath  been  bruited  to  me,  that  a  portion 
Of  the  royal  treasure  lies  within  this  vault 
Concealed.     What  is  mine  own  I  hope  to  find. 

Philip,  Though  all  earth's  treasures  lay  within,  I  could  not 
For  paltry  gold  disturb  the  silentgrave. 

Emperor,  For  paltry  gold !     Tne  word  is  meaningless, 
Childiish,     It  is  the  object  stamps  the  deed. 
*Tis  nobleness  of  aim  that  separates 
£arth*s  mightier  spirits  from  the  meaner  herd* 
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Who  covets  gold  but  for  the  sake  of  gold, 

Or  vice  or  pleasure,  is  a  slave  by  nature. 

Gold  is  with  me  confederate  of  power  ; 

Useful  where  power  would  fail ;  the  sweet  persuasive 

That  bends  the  stubborn  wills  of  men  to  mine — 

The  purchase  price  of  all  the  strength  I  wield. 

You  murmured  when  I  made  the  King  of  England 

Pay  down  his  freedom's  costly  ransom  :  yet 

That  gold  it  was  conquered  Apulia  for  me. 

Philip,  When  gold  wins  battles,  what  becomes  of  glory  ? 

Emperor.  True  fame  depends  upon  the  end's  attainment. 
The  warrior's  noisier  fame  I  value  not. 
Within  Byzantium's  golden  palaces 
You  will  better  learn  to  prize  this  paltry  gold. 

Officer,  The  stone  is  raised,  my  Lord. 

Emperor,  'Tis  said  that  gold 

With  death  and  darkness  ever  cradled  lay. 
Rich  be  the  hoard,  that  shall  our  search  repay. 

[//(p  descends  with  the  Officer  into  the  grave.   Guards  with  torches 
precfdiiujy  the  rest  following  him, 

Philip,  Horror  comes  over  me.     I  feel  as  if 
The  tombs  about  me  should  give  up  their  dead 
Upon  the  instant,  and  tlieir  pallid  tenants 
Should  issue  forth,  in  ire,  to  punish  him 
Who  breaks  the  peace  that  God  has  given  the  grave. 
I  will  not  wait  for  this.     Ah  no  I     I  fear, — 
With  wild  dishevelled  hair  hell  issue  forth^ 
His  eye  reflecting  all  the  sights  of  terror 
Whicn  he  has  witnessed  ;  spasms  of  silent  madness 
About  his  lips.  Away  from  hence — away !     [He  hurries  out  rapidly  on  the  hft. 

Sacristan.  O  all  ye  saints  in  heaven,  can  this  bo  borne  ! 

[The  door  on  the  right  opens  with  a  crash. 
The  very  walls  of  the  Cathedral  shake.        [Drauung  back  into  the  left  corner, 

Sibylla,  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  and  a  Monk,  with  an  unlightcd  torrh, 
enter  from  the  right. 

Salerno,  Thus  happily  and  unperceived  we  have  reached 
Our  destination.     Light  your  torches.     Lady, 
Unwillingly  have  I  accompanied  you 
Thus  far, — for  I  must  think  the  time  ill-chosen. 

Sibylla,  Who  in  the  day  of  need  can  choose  his  hour  ? 
What  of  this' treasure  may  be  hence  transported, 
I  would  remove :  for  flight  is  now  to  me 
My  thought  by  day,  my  only  dream  by  night. 
The  power  of  gold  will  make  it  possible. 
Here  I  am  sick  to  death — my  very  couch 
Feels  like  a  rack  of  torture  ;  on  my  lips 
The  poisoned  goblet  hovers,  since  the  Empress, 
The  naughty  woman,  is  arrived,  and  I 
Must  bend  with  slavish  reverence  before  her. 
The  tyranny  of  man  I  could  have  borne. 
Like  some  sore  evil,  but  a  woman's  pride. 
Her  haughty  patronising  glance  I  cannot. 

Salerno,  As  yet  you  have  escaped  that  last  infliction. 

Sibylla.  But  will  the  plea  of  sickness  long  avail  me  ? 
This  very  day  I  am  summoned  to  attend  her  ; 
I  know  the  reason — *Tis  to  make  me  kiss. 
In  proof  of  vassalage,  her  garment's  hem. 
She  pants  for  this  debasing  kiss  from  me — 
Slaves  may  perform  such  ofl&ce — from  a  Queen, 
Never  shall  service  such  as  that  be  seen. 

[The  Monk  in  the  background  has  lighted  the  torch,  and  advances* 
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Salerno  (j>erceiving  the  Sacristan).  How  I  strangers  here  ? 

Sibylla  (Jooking  round,  and  observing  the  open  grave).  The  g^ve  of  Tan- 
cred  open ! 
Whose  is  the  daring  hand  that  hath  done  this  ?  [Advancing  to  the  Sacristan. 
Speak,  man.     For  whom  hast  thou  unlocked  the  vault  ? 

Sacristan.  For  th*  Emperor,  Lady. 

Sibylla.  And  the  Emperor  made 
This  grave  be  forced  ? 

Sacristan.  Even  he, — and  has  himself 

Gone  down  into  it. 

Salerno,  (secretly  to  Sibylla).  Ah  I  some  traitor  has 
Revealed  to  him — 

Sibylla  (to  the  Saaistan,  without  listening  to  Salf.rno).  What  seek»he  with 
the  dead  ? 

Sacristan,  He  would — O  I  horrible — remove  the  crowns 
From  off  the  heads  of  the  departed  kings. 

Sibylla.  Accursed  be  the  plunderer^s  hand  that  thus 
Robs  not  the  living  only,  but  the  dead  ! 

Salerno.  Haste,  lady,  let  us  flee.     But  you  are  silent  I 

0  come,  for  dangerous  would  the  meeting  be. 

Sibylla  (hurrying  towards  the  entrance  of  the  vault).  Come  up,  come  up, 
thou  crovmed  sexton — nay. 
Not  sexton — for  he  builds  the  silent  chambers 
Where  the  dead  rest.     Come  up,  thou  crowned  hyiena. 
That  raven'st  thus  and  revel 'st  in  the  grave. 

Salerno  (laying  hold  of  her,  and  exhibiting  the  cross  upon  his  breast).  By 
the  cross,  in  which  you  trust,  I  do  conjure  you. 
As  servant  of  the  cross,  restrain  this  madness. 
Which  makes  the  sting  that  wounds  us  sharper  still. 

[The  EMPERon — The   Officer,  bearing  two  golden  crowns,  and 
Guards,  bearing  chests,  caskets, and  bars  of  gold,  ascend  from 
the  vault. 
Emperor.  I  heard  a  call ;  who  spoke? —  [Perceiving  Sibylla. 

You,  Countess,  here  ? 
Did  I  not  hear  that  you  lay  sick  at  home  ? 
What  seek  you  here  ? 

Sibylla.    You  should  not  ask  that  question. 

1  am  here  at  home.     For  here  abides  the  half, 
Ah  me !  the  happier  half  of  mine  existence. 

Which  even  when  outraged  thus,  insulted,  plundered. 

Feels  not  its  misery,  nor  its  nakedness. 

But  I  may  ask — My  Lord,  What  brings  you  here  ? 

Emperor.  You  are  bold,  methinks,  to  question  what  the  master 
May  choose  to  do  within  his  heritage. 
The  Emperor  is  within  his  own  domain, 
Wherever  he  may  be. 

Sibylla.  O  great,  I  see. 

And  all-devouring  is  the  Emperor's  right ; 
He  breaks  into  the  grave  and  robs  the  dead 
Of  love's  last  gift— the  gold  that  decks  the  shroud. 

Emperor.  Not  love,  but  pride  bestowed  those  crowns  on  them. 

Sibylla.  Is*t  not  enough  that  you  have  wounded  me 
Unto  the  death,  in  all  that  yet  survives  ? 
Must  I  be  tortured  even  in  my  dead  ? 

Emperor.  Woman  will  cliide  through  very  love  of  chiding. 

Sibylla.  Am  I  not  kept  imprisoned  like  a  captive 
Here  with  my  children  ?     Is  my  brother  not 
Outlaw^,  and  made  a  mark  for  murderers  ? 
Has  the  investiture  my  son  was  promised 
Been  g^ven  to  him  ?  have  you  replaced  even  on* 
Of  «dl  my  faithful  followers  in  their  lands 
And  dignities  i  or  have  not  till  noW 
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Laughed  at  the  treaty  and  your  plighted  word  ? 

Emperor.  Ifou  question  much ;  one  answer  must  suffice. 
Thank  God  I  do  not  ask  you :  wherefore  was 
This  treasure  hid  from  me  ?  was't  not  conditioned 
The  royal  treasure  should  be  yielded  to  mo  ? 
Why  was  it  not  ?     For  what  imhallowed  end 
Was  all  this  gold  concealed  within  these  coffins  ? 
Thus  I  might  question — and  perchance  the  answer 
Might  not  allay  the  Emperor's  wrath,     I  strive 
To  hush  my  just  revenge  to  sleep.     Beware 
Lest  your  complaints  arouse  it  from  its  lair. 

\_Exit  on  the  ieji,  following  t/ie  Officer  and  Guards, 

The  stern  and  gloomy  character  of  the  protection  of  the  Empress  Con- 
these  scenes,  between  these  ambitious  stance,  and  whose  gentleness  and 
and  indomitable  spirits,  is  somewhat  beauty  have  captivated  his  heart  da- 
relieved  by  the  episode  of  the  love  of  ring  the  journey.  There  is  much 
the  Emperor's  brother,  Duke  Philip,  beauty,  we  think,  in  the  following  dia- 
for  Irene,  whom  he  had  conducted  to  logue : — 

A  Chamber  in  the  apartments  of  the  Empress  in  t?ie  Royal  Palace, 
The  centre-door  opens.     Philip  enters,  leading  in  Irene  and  Wiluam,  fol' 
lowed  by  a  Chamberlain,  who  goes  out  on  the  right  hand. 

Philip.  Alasl  our  journey's  o'er.     I  could  have  wished 
The  path  that  to  the  Empress  led  had  lain 
O'er  boundless  distance,  so  that  moons  at  least 
Had  been  the  measure  of  the  pilgrimage 
On  which  I  had  the  bliss  to  be  your  guide. 

Irene.  You  have  been  kind,  my  lord,  unto  a  poor — 
What  shall  I  say  ?  Slave  were  the  fittest  word. 

Philip.  Why  so  depressed,  sweet  lady?  so  desponding? 
What  ails  you  now  ?  what  grieve  you  for  ?  Not  surely 
The  diadem  which  you  have  put  away  ? 
It  did  but  hide  the  richer  diadem 
That  heaven  itself  had  wreathed  around  your  head ; 
It  but  concealed  the  brow  on  which  so  brightly 
The  flowers  of  dignity  and  beauty  bloomed. 
O I  fairer  shows  the  kingly  brow  itself 
Thatone  that  only  bears  a  kingly  crown. 

Irene.  Nay,  not  so,  noble  lord.     I  ever  felt 
My  heart  supported  by  your  words  of  kindness. 
So  must  the  pilgrim  feel,  methinks,  who,  long 
Perplexed  in  woody  wilderness,  has  caught 
Nought  but  the  rush  of  mountain- streams  and  storms. 
When  first  he  hears  the  sound  of  human  voices 
That  promise  counsel,  comfort,  and  protection. 
O  therefore  do  not  flatter.     Flattery 
Scares  confidence  away.     You  are  in  truth 
The  only  one  to  whom  with  hopeful  trust 
My  eye  can  turn :  on  whom  in  all  this  court 
Can  I  repose  my  hope,  if  not  on  you  ? 

Philip,  Were  you  a  daughter  of  the  west,  you  would  riot! 
See  flattery  in  truth.     Then  you  would  know 
The  duties  chivalry  imposes,  making 
Service  of  ladies  next  to  that  of  God. 

Irene.  I  know  it  well.     With  glad  surprise  I  made 
Acquaintance  with  its  creed ;  that  woman's  nature. 
More  tender  and  less  earthly,  is  to  heaven 
Nearer  and  closer-linked,  and  so  demanding 
Devotion  at  man's  hand.     But  this  fair  faith, 
Methinks,  is  but  the  ornament  of  song. 
And  not  the  creature  of  reality. 
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Philip*  Bat  how,  fair  lady,  could  the  two  he  severed  ? 

Irene.  The  suger  dreams :  reality's  awake. 

Philip.  Song  flows  not  from  a  heart  unmoved,  and 
Should  a  mere  nothing  move  the  poet's  heart  ? 

Irene.  I  know  not  that :  here  I  have  found  it  so. 

Philip.  Ay  I  here  it  may  be :  But  beyond  the  Alps 
You  would  not  find  it  so.     There  life  and  son^ 
Flow  from  the  self-same  spring.     0  noble  lad^. 
You  should — you  should  make  Germany  your  home. 
If  flowers  and  forests  flourbh  not  as  here. 
There  love  andHruth  at  least  bloom  ikirer  far; 
And  as  the  soil  knows  no  internal  fires. 
No  fierce  volcanoes ;  so  the  storm  of  passion 
Wakes  not  into  wild  waves  the  sea  of  life  ; 
Its  breath  but  ripples  o*er  the  surface,  so 
That  heaven  can  still  behold  itself  therein. 

Irene  and  William  are  received  the  boy- King,  William,  deprived  of 
under  the  Empress'  protection.  A  their  eyesight  and  imprisoned  for  life, 
long  and  interesting  scene  follows  be-  Celano  vainly  endeavours  to  move  the 
tween  the  Empress  and  her  husband.  Emperor  in  behalf  of  William,  by 
in  which  she  endeavours  to  convince  representing  that  this  act  of  cruelty  to 
him  that  policy  as  well  as  justice  should  a  child  will  alienate  from  him  all 
dictate  kindness  and  indulgence  to  the  hearts,  and  startle  even  the  judges 
Sicilians  rather  than  severity.  She  themselves.  He  remains  inexorable, 
pleads,  however,  for  her  people  in  vain.  Mean-while  Irene,  who  has  heard  of 
He  has  discovered  that  Sybilla,  en-  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
raged  at  the  seizure  of  her  treasure,  trembles  for  its  unknown  consequen- 
and  the  degradation  and  captivity  to  ces,  enters  the  chamber  of  Sibylla  in 
which  herself  and  her  children  are  agitation,  where  she  encounters  Duke 
exposed,  has  entered  into  a  conspiracy  Philip.  She  asks,  with  apprehension, 
against  his  life.  He  breaks  in  upon  what  is  to  be  her  fate.  The  Duke  has 
the  deliberations  of  the  conspirators,  little  consolation  to  afford,  so  far  as 
and  with  their  apprehension  the  third  regards  the  fate  of  the  conspirators, 
act  closes.  The  prisoners  are  deli-  He  fears  that  banishment  and  separa- 
vered  over  for  trial,  and  the  sentence  tion  from  her  children  and  from  Irene 
proposed  by  the  Emperor  is,  that  are  the  least  that  Sibylla  has  to  expect 
Sibylla,  with  the  monks  engaged  in  at  the  Emperor's  hands.  But  for 
the  plot,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life ;  Irene  herself  he  brings  a  prospect  of 
the  Counts  Agello  and  Contarbe,  who  escape.  He  entreats  that  she  will  be- 
had  been  its  most  active  agents,  be-  stow  upon  him  the  right  to  bo  her  pro- 
headed;  and  the  other  nobles,  with  tector. 

Irene.  Ah  me  I  what  right  can  I  confer  on  you  ? 

Philip.  A  right — O  would  that  I  might  speak  my  mflanipg 
Through  my  lute's  chords,  and  needed  not  to  use 
The  harsh  the  easily  offensive  word — 
Since  God  has  graced  you  with  celestial  beauty— 

Irene.  O  noble  sir ! 

Philip.  No  more  then  of  your  beauty. 

But  yours  is  woman's  fairest  virtue,  mildness. 
All-reconciling  gentleness,  which,  like 
The  dove,  bears  nought  of  gall ;  which  so  envelopes 
With  folds  of  love  the  sharp  hard  edge  of  life. 
That  it  can  wound  no  longer — as  the  oyster 
Encnists  the  rude  sand  till  it  turns  to  pearl. 
O !  rightly  you  are  named  Irene  ;  peace 

Beams  from  your  eyes,  breathes  from  your  lips,  floats  round  yon^ 
As  fragn^ance  round  the  flower,  and  he  who  makes 
Approach  respires  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

Irene.  O  spare  me»  noble  Lord ! 

Philip.  O  let  me  speak 

Before  the  courage  to  speak  out  be  gone. 
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You  are  not  angry,  I  can  see ;  your  being 
Is  clear,  transparent  as  the  ethereal  sky. 
And  through  the  sky  the  eye  with  calm  delight 
Can  trace  the  everlasting  golden  stars. 
Since  all  things  lovely  must  awaken  love. 
And  all  are  yours,  I  love  them  all  in  you. 

Irene.     O  heaven !  how  can  you  speak  of  love  to  me — 
How  suit  such  words  with  such  a  time  of  trouble  ! 

Philip,     As  sportive  ditties  suit  with  funeral  pomps. 
As  festive  dances  with  a  last  farewell ; 
I  feel  it  so.     But  now  overpowering  need 
Tyrannic  drives  us  o'er  the  pale  of  custom. 
Sctve  you  I  must  and  will ;  but  cannot  do  so 
Till  I  can  lead  you  to  my  brother's  presence. 
And  say  to  him,  Behold  she  is  my  bride. 

Irene.     O  God !  I  should  become  a  loathed  thing 
If  I  thus  selfishly  could  save  myself. 
Could  separate,  in  such  a  time  of  tears. 
My  destiny  from  that  of  those  I  love. 
No  I  that  were  treason  'gainst  the  Holiest. 

Philip.     If  by  your  suffering  you  could  hope  to  save  them,  • 
Or  make  their  suffering  less,  that  resolution 
Would  be  another  jewel  justly  added 
To  your  soul's  riches.     But  it  cannot  be. 
They  will  not  shed  less  scalding  tears  because 
Two  other  eyes  lament  their  fate  beside  them. 
But  if  your  own  heart  be  averse — 

Irene.  O  no. 

Not  so.     Believe  not  that.     You  have  indeed 
Deserved  the  best  and  dearest  at  our  hands. 
You  saw  in  us  the  sufferers,  not  the  captives. 
And  strove  with  all  your  power  and  friendly  care 
To  mitigate  the  harshness  of  our  fate. 
You  realize  in  life  the  bright  ideal 
That  fabling  minstrels  form  of  chivalry. 
But  ah !  I  fear  'twill  be  a  fearful  thing 
To  wear  in  such  a  time  the  bridal  crown. 

Philip.     And  who  that  knows  your  heart,  and  knowing  loves  it« 
Would  ask  it  of  you  ?    Pledge  me  but  the  word 
That  gives  me  right  to  combat  in  your  cause. 
That  gives  me  hope  in  time  to  win  your  favour. 
Be  my  probation  then-  for  moons  or  years,— 
Scarce  could  I  say  which  is  the  happier  lot. 
To  sue  in  hope  for  such  a  heart  as  yours. 
Or  to  possess  it  free  of  doubt  and  terror. 

The  conversation  of  the  lovers  is  mio,  but  she  knows  not  of  the  cruel 

interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  determination  to  deprive  William  of 

Sibylla  in  a  state  of  frantic  agitation,  his  eyes.     Even  the  punishment  of  the 

She  has  heard  the  sentence  pronoun-  churchmen  seems  to  her  daring  and 

ced  against  herself  and  her  son,  and  sacrilegious ;   she  fears  that  heaven 

she  comes  to  implore  Philip  to  conduct  will  avenge  this  outrage  to  its  servants, 

her  to  the  Empress,  in  the  hope  that  but  expressed    her    hopelessness    of 

her  interference — the  only  influence  changing  any  resolve  to  which  her 

to  which  the  Emperor  has  ever  yield-  husband  has  come.     While  she  is  thus 

ed — may  be  exerted  in   her  behalf,  expressing  her  fears,  and  the  efforts 
The  Empress  has  in  the   mean-time  ,  she  had  made  to  avert  the  catastrophe, 

been  informed  of  the  sentence  so  far  Sibylla,  with   William,   Philip,  and 

as  regards  Sibylla,  the  Archbishop  of  Irene,  rush  into  the  apartment. 
Salerno,  and  the  Prior  of  San  Eufe- 

Constance.     Sibylla ! 

Sibylla.     Empress  1  Save  us,  save  us !     You 
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Are  come  of  our  own  blood — of  our  own  people. 
O  help,  protect  us  from  these  foreign  monsters! 

Constance,  So,  then',  you  are  recovered  ;  and  your  knees 
Are  able  now  to  bear  you  to  your  mistress  ? 
SibyUa,  Woe's  me !  here  is  but  hate — no  hope  of  grace ! 
Constance.  The  doom  pronounced  upon  you  is  but  justice. 
Sibylla,  But  justice !     Then  it  had  been  justice  too. 
If  I  had  also  doomed  you  to  the  scaffold 
When  fortune  gave  you  to  our  hands. 

Constance.  It  seemed 

You  wished  to  remedy  that  first  omission 
By  grasping  once  again  the  murderer's  dagger. 

SibyUa.  Who  is  to  blame  for  all  those  deeds  of  darkness— 
Who  brought  the  tiger  here  among  us  ? — You  ! 
By  your  untimely  longing  for  a  husband. 

Constance.  Away — begone.     Hence  with  the  insolent ! 
Philip.  O  hear  her,  sister. 
Irene.  Hear  hes,  noble  lady. 

O  mother,  you  forget— 

SibyUa.  True — I  forget. — (to  Constance.) 

You  would  crush  me  to  the  dust — ^well,  then,  look  here. 

[She  throws  herself  at  herfiet. 
You  have  your  wish  ;  now  feast  upon  my  anguish. 
But  O  protect  and  save  him ! 

[She  draws  Willum  down  on  his  knees  beside  her. 
Kneel  down,  William, 
And  pray  to  her, 

William.  Why  should  I  pray  to  her  ? 
Sibylla.  Pray  to  her,  child  of  sorrow,  for  thine  eyesight. 
Which  they  would  quench  with  their  infernal  irons. 
Constance,  Philip,  Irene,  His  eyesight  f 

[Constance  draws  back  in  consternation,     Irene,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  leans  on  Philip  for  support. 
William.  I  entreat  you,  gracious  aunt — 
Philip.  It  is  not  true ! 

Constance.  No  !  no !  it  is  not  true. 

Sibylla.  It  is !  it  is !     O  look  into  his  eye. 
So  clear,  so  heavenly  blue !  preserve  it  to  him. 
Think  only — if  your  own  son's  eyes  were  wanting, 
If  you  coidd  see  your  face  no  more  within  it. 
If  he  could  speak  his  joy  through  gleaming  smiles 
No  more — no  more  through  tears  express  his  sorrows — 

Constance.  Peace,  peace !  O  horrible.     Why  do  you  mingle 
My  child  and  my  child's  eyesight  with  these  horrors ! 
SibyUa.  How  else  am  I  to  move  you  to  compassion 
Who  hate  me  ;  and  yet  your  compassion  only 
Can  keep  the  monster's  talons  from  his  eyes ! 

[  The  Emperor  enters,  followed  by  an  officer.     Guards  remain 
at  the  door,  which  remains  open. 
Emperor  (On  entering,  to  the  Captain).  Who  has  permitted  this? 
Captain.  The  Duke,  your  brother. 
Emperor.  Your  head  shall  answer,  if  it  happen  twice. 
Conduct  her  back.  [Pointing  to  Sibylla. 

Constance  (to  the  Captain,  who  has  made  a  step  forward).  Nay,  stay, 
(To  the  Emperor.)  First  Ibten  to  me. 
Is  it  the  truth,  or  a  calumnious  falsehood. 
That  you  would  sacrifice  this  poor  boy's  eyesight  ? 
Emperor.  It  is  the  sentence  of  the  Court  condemns  him. 
Constance,  Why  talk  of  sentence  ?     You  are  master  here. 
Emperor.  And  I  say.  Be  it  so. 
Constance.  And  I  say.  Never. 

Sibylla.  O  mercy. 
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William.  MeWjr. 

Irene  (throwing  hersel/down  on  Mj$  otket  side.)   Mercy^  mighty  LiinL 

Emperor.  I  liaY«  ilf€»ady  iuild ;  ^ned  only  daWliB 
The  day  of  mercy. 

Phil^.  .     BMHert  Hohenstaufileii ! 

Set  not  this  brand  W^  mt  MallllitoB  shield ! 

Constance.  'Tb  bnt  a  c^hild  t  a  child  is  nevei*  gtdltyi 

Emperor.  Peace ;  throng  not  thus  to  interrupt  my  path) 
Or  I  wfll  shake  you  off  like  poisonous  vipers. 

[  To  the  Officer  and  fShMhie. 
Quick  I  bear  him  hence. 

IThe  Officer  and  GnarOs  advances  Shylla  ifclrf*  tep  ftl  ttgrfllAKoii ; 
.  latiUft  ii  rtiiiied  btf  Phili^  ;  Co!f st4Hc«  (^Hir*  WiLLtAlt  into 
her  arms. 

Constance.  Hither-^to  me>  my  chUd ! 

Now  we  shall  see  whkt  iMttd  frtil  hare  theboldnett 
To  tear  you  from  the  Empress*  arms. 

SOn/Oa.  Ohiwpr— 

Now  you  are  gracious ;  willingly  I  kiss 
Your  garment's  hem^ 

Emperor  (to  CoNSTARCli)%  Why  N^  and  slrtiggle  fyt 
TMs  ttHLttgiNr  brtKHi  f 

Constance,  'Tis  fdt  a  child,  and  I-* 

I — am  a  mother. 

Emperm-  («»  M«f  CMlm*).  Tear  the  child  ftwar. 

Constmnoti  WhitrftbtU  polluting  hands  of  slaves  be  laid 
On  me — the  Empress  ? 

Emperor.  A  rebclliouii  wife  ? 

[1V»  l*€  Ogiter  and  Qwark. 
Tear  the  child  from  her !     On  your  life  I  chargpe  ydu  I 

[  The  Officer  and  three  nfthft  Guards  itfiprmdk  GoKSTAfit;«  j  she 
ie$8  go  her  koM  ^  William  wUh  a  ^HcMbr*  Sibylla  hurries 
j/brmard  ntkdptumes  her  back. 

Sibylla.  Away,  away,  for  you  are  not  his  mtather, 

[^Attempts  to  lay  hold  of  her  son.  The  Office  drdwn  hifn  aitay, 
.  and  steps  between  Miem. 

Emperor  (to  the  Officer).  Hence  with  him. 

William  (as  he  is  borne  out  by  ^e  Gutifds),  Help,  mother  I  help! 

Constance.  Oh  !  horrible  I 

Sibylla.  Sleepst  thott  ewr^  God  in  Heaveii  I 

Thatidemons  thus  can  torture  thy  creation  ? 
Awake,  awake !  if  human  beinv s  still 
Are  to  believe  that  thou  coHtrcdrst  the  wnrld^ 
Awake  and  save.     Aveiigv  upon  this  monster 
These  precious  eyes  I     On  him  ?     No,  that  were  mercy- 
He  has  a  child.     Avenge  me  on  the  fhther ) 
Even  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  levies  his  young. 
FnMi  upon  Us  son  the  cune  I  speak. 

Constance.  Relentless  woman  I  would  you  eurse  my  child  ? 

EmpenoTk  Away  with  het  $  away  1       [  Guards  surtimnd  Sibylla. 

Sibylla.  I  cune  you  all. 

Lord  I  on  this  house  let  fearfUl  Judgments  fkll> 
Upon  their  Mee  let  every  sorrow  sit. 
All  ills  that  Uttftt  th«  brain  or  break  the  heart ; 
Their  end  a  warning  to  the  nations  standi 
Despised,  disgracefd,  by  the  hangman's  hand  I 

[^She  is  dragged  oat  by  the  Gnardi.  Cohstakce  H^  di^wh,  6vin- 
blin(f  tnd  ^xhaasted. 

Emperor  (to  the  Ouar^i^^^pmnting  to  IaEKB)v  Away  vri^  her  too. 

P^p  (to  the  Guard).  Stay.     Know,  brother,  she 
Is  under  my  protection,^*^  my  bride. 

En^^or*  Ha  I  Are  you  then  I9g  much  my  fQemen's  fri^d 
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As  for  their  sake  to  stain  yourself  With  lies ! 

Philip,  I  speak  the  truth ;  we  hare  joined  hands  in  plddgto 
Of  future  union. 

Emperor,  How!  without ttJe — 

Without  the  sanction  of  my  royal  word  } 
I  tell  you  she  is  not  your  hride.     On  ))aln 
Of  my  displeasure,  banish  such  a  thought ! 

Philip,  I  heed  it  not.     I  am  a  Hohenstautfbn — 
The  Emperor  Frederick's  son  as  Well  a»  you  \ 
As  Duke,  the  Emperor's  vassal,  bound  tn  fealty. 
But  mine  own  lord  within  the  heart's  domain. 

Emperor,  You  are  a  traitof ;  by  hfer  hand  yon  hope 
To  smooth  your  passage  to  the  throne  of  Greece ! 

Philip.  No,  by  the  living  God!  t  leek  it  not. 

Irene,  O  leave  me,  noble  Duke. 

Philip,  Be  calm!  be  bdm) 

A  better  hour  will  come  td  smooth  the  quarrel. 

Emperor  (to  the  Guards),  Lead  het*  aWay. 

Philip  (Icu/ing  his  hand  upon  his  Shoord),  Stand  off,  Upoh  yoUr  Itt^t 
I  am  no  helplesA  child,  no  yielding  wife. 
Drive  me  not  o'6r  my  bounds.     Let  the  sword's  demon 
Be  once  unfettered,  and  he  will  have  blood. 
(  To  the  Emperor.)  I  will  myself  conduct  her  to  her  chambefift. 
( To  Irene.)  My  train  shall  be  your  guard ;  rest  there  secure. 
No  more  of  outrage  shall  my  bnde  endure. 

iHe  goes  out  with  taSMfe.     A  pause.     The  Enftadft,  n^fte^  a 
glance  at  CoKSTAfctE,  who  still  temaiiu  as  ff'Htnh  ifOo  hef'Sl^f 
motions  to  the  Guards,  who  rettte, 
IHe  gazes  on  her  foY  iome  time.     She  reMaiAS  nuMonU^  €ikd 
mekmchofy. 

Emperor,  Adieu. 

Constance  (starting  up).  Hear,  h^ar  mel     She  h&s  dUrMd  tAf  thiUI. 
The  curse  was  just ;  and  when  the  cu^e  is  Just, 
Heaven  registers  the  judgment  and  Ailfils  it. 

0  give  the  boy  his  freedom  I 

Emperor,  Constance  t  hear  me. 

1  have  but  cut  in  twain  rebellion's  snake. 

Not  killed  it ;  it  lives  on>  and  moves,  and  gender^. 
While  its  head  lives.     So  long  as  William  lives 
Still  capable  of  reigning,  wiU  revolt-     ■ 

Constance,  Who  k  Ihere  to  revoU?    Ah  me  1  to  ttenily 
Has  justice  doalC  its  blows  that  dom  batcliildreR 
Are  left  to  raise  the  banner  of  rebeUion* 
O  set  the  boy  free»  that  she  may  recall 
The  curse  from  my  child's  head ! 

Emperor,  Thai  were  indeed 

The  worst  of  curses  for  ouT  son ;  the  crown 
W^ottld  evw  totter  on  his  head,  if  near  him 
The  son  of  Tan^red  as  his  rival  stood. 

Constance,  The  curse  of  Heaven  would  re*t  u|Mn  a  orown 
That  with  the  blood  from  out  a  kinsman's  Qre 
Was  on  his  head  cemented.     O  once  more 
Let  the.  poor  boy  go  free  1     He  is  innoc«nt» 
And  in  his  veins  &e  royal  blood  of  Hantov^le 
Flows  as  in  mine. 

Emperor,  Nay,  boast  not  ^{  your  blOod  | 

Ono  €h*op  within  the  veins  engenders  treason. 
Else  how  have  you  gone  over  to  my  foes — 
You,  mine  own  wife,  the  mother  of  my  son — 
You,  whom  I  have  eialted  so  that  qneens 
Themselves  bow  down  before  your  mi^esty. 
Upon  whose  head  I  have  set  five  diadiemd  l^mm 
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Constance,  I  give  you  back  these  worthless  splendours^  onlj 
The  rights  of  my  hereditary  kingdom 
Will  I  maintain.     I  will  be  mistress  here 
In  mine  own  realm»  my  fieither's  heritage. 
I  blush  to  think  of  what  I  was  and  am — 
Only  the  foremost  of  your  slaves— excluded 
From  all  your  counsels.     In  mine  own  domains 
Your  very  servants  have  more  power  than  I. 
But«  by  the  Eternal !  this  shall  be  no  longer ; 
I  will  extort  my  right  from  foreign  hands. 
Here  I  am  sovereign^  and  you  are  subject. 

Emperor.  Control  the  vwn  pretension ;  not  to  rule. 
But  serve,  was  woman  by  her  God  created. 
You  have  no  kingdom.     You  were  not  possessor. 
But  wearer  only  of  the  royal  crown. 
No  more,  then,  of  your  kmgdom. 

Constance,  Then  once  more. 

For  the  last  time,  I  say, — Set  the  boy  free. 

Emperor.  For  the  last  time  I  say, — His  doom  is  spoken. 

Constance,  Send  hence  your  German  executioners. 

Emperor.  Where  crime  is  rife,  the  doomster  must  remain. 

Constance,  Might  makes  you  insolent ;  but  there  are  powers 
More  mighty  upon  earth  than  power  itself. 
The  hatred  you  have  earned,  at  my  first  summons 
Will  range  itself  in  shape  of  love  to  me ; 
Gladly,  to  'scape  a  foreign  yoke,  the  people 
Will  make  alliance  with  King  Roger's  daughter ; 
Gladly  the  holy  Pontiff  will  annul 
A  union  which  he  never  blessed,  which  none 
Have  blessed,  save  churchmen  excommunicate  ; 
A  blessing  in  whose  mouths  became  a  curse. 
The  holy  father  speaks,  and  sceptres  sink 
Like  withered  willows  when  the  streamlets  shrink. 
He  bids  heaven's  lightning  strike  them,  and  with  all 
Their  dark  idolatry  of  power  they  fall. 

Emperor,  To-day,  at  least,  to-morrow  we  are  here ; 
When  the  third  comes  it  may  be  time  to  fear. 

lExeunt,  rapidity — Constance  on  the  right,  the  Emperor  through 
the  centre,  while  the  curtain  falls. 

With  the  fifth  act  we  find  that  raised  to  its  utmost  height  by  the  dis- 

the  Emperor  has  been  placed  under  closures  of  Celano,  who  reveals  to  her 

the  ban  of  the  church :    partly  from  the  secret  that  her  husband,  on  pre- 

having  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  tence  of  sending  her  back  to  Ger- 

Papal  throne  for  his  possessions  in  Si-  many  to  be  present  at  the  coronation 

cily,  partly  from  the  cruelties  exer-  of  her  son  at  Aix,  has  given  secret 

cised  against  Sibylla  and  her  children,  orders  for  her  imprisonment  in  a  con- 

The  crimes  of  which  he  has  been  vent  in  Burgundy.     Stunned  by  the 

guilty  are  beginning  to  produce  their  disclosure  of  the  treachery,  and  won 

consequences.     Even  the  affections  of  over  by  the  arts  of  the  Confessor,  who 

the  Empress  have  been  alienated  from  scruples  not  to  employ  the  aid  of  reli- 

him  by  this  last  atrocity  against  Wil-  gion  for  his  purposes,  the  Empress  is 

liam ;  and  her  confessor  Walter,  who  persuaded  to  countenance  the  designs 

secretly  hates  the  enemy  of  the  church,  of  Walter  and  Celano,  who  determine 

uses  every  art  of  insinuation  to  increase  to  remove  the  Emperor  by  pobon. 
the  feeling  of  aversion  with  which  she        The  scene  then  changes  to  the  Har- 

now  be^ns  to  regard  him.     This  is  bour. 

A  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  sea.  Two  gondolas  at  the  bottom.  Ship 
in  the  background.     In  the  foreground,  on  the  left,  an  obelisk  with  steps. 

Sailors,  Officer  and  Guards,  Sibylla,  with  William  (blind),  anrf  Albina, 
Philip,  with  Irene,  a  Priest,  a  German  Knight,  and  two  women,  advance 
from  the  right.     Guards  follow. 
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Sibylla.  So«  we  haye  reached  our  parting  place ;  the  hour 
Is  near  when  we  must  separate  for  ever. 

Irene,  No,  no — O  not  for  ever,  dearest  mother. 

Philip.  Not  so,  belieye  me.     Leave  to  me  to  watch 
Over  the  future  fate  of  you  and  yours. 
And  think  you  leave  it  m  a  friendly  hand. 

Sibylla,  I  know  it,  noble  Duke.     To  you  I  owe 
All  mitigation  of  my  lot ;  to  you 
That  they  have  left  my  son  with  me  till  now. 
That  I  myself  might  tend  his  wounded  eyes  ; 
That  one  humane  and  gentle  is  to  be 
His  guide  unto  his  dreary  banishment. 

[Extending  her  hand  to  him. 
Take  my  warm  thanks  for  all,  and  fare  you  weU. 

Philip,  Heaven  be  with  you  too.  Lady,  and  the  angel 
Of  consolation  ever  by  your  side. 

Sibylla  (embracing  Irene).  Farewell,  Irene  !  May  the  Almighty  \aj 
All  happiness  that  man  can  bear,  upon 
Your  gentle  head  with  this  your  bridal  crown. 
Amidst  your  joys  think  sometimes  of  my  sorrows ; 
But  only  so,  as  now  and  then  to  move 
Your  lord  to  deal  with  us  in  gentleness. 

Irene.  Will  not  the  sufferings  of  the  hearts  1  love 
Be  ever  mine  ?     O  God,  I  shame  to  think 
That  I  am  happy  here,  and  faithless  leave  you 
To  wander  through  the  wilderness  alone. 

Sibylla.  Heaven's  doom  is  just.     It  blesseth  you  because 
You  still  were  true  to  woman's  true  vocation. 
In  life  you  sought  for  nothing  more  than  love. 
And  it  bestows  the  blessing  which  you  sought. 
I  sought  for  more,  I  sought  for  power  and  splendour, 

[Pointing  to  Wiluam,  and  shuddering. 
And  see  what  I  have  gained  for  my  reward. 
Farewell,  farewell.     Far  from  your  brow  may  heaven 
Remove  the  golden  burden  of  a  crown. 
For  joy  of  heart  and  peace  of  soul  must  be 
The  price  at  which  the  glittering  weight  is  purchased. 
'And  now  once  more  farewell. 

Irene  (weeping).  All  peace  go  with  you. 

[She  takes  leave  of  Hie  children. 

Officer  (approaching  Sibylla).  Haste,  lady,  haste,  the  Emperor  will  soon 
Embark,  and  must  not  find  you  lingering  here. 

Sibylla.  How  fearfully  the  time  flies  past — and  must  I — 
Ah  !  yes,  I  now  must  take  my  last  adieu.         [Embracing  William. 
My  William,  fare  thee  well.     No,  no — not  so. 

0  God  of  heaven,  look  down  upon  this  boy. 
Who  cannot  look  upon  thy  heaven.     O  let 
One  of  thine  angels  take  the  form  of  man, 

And  guide  him  through  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
No  human  being  hath  a  higher  claim 
Unto  thy  wonders  than  my  poor  blind  child. 

[She  clasps  him  with  agitation  in  her  arms. 

William.  O  if  I  could  but  see  you  once  again  I 

Sibylla,  See  me  I  me  who  deprived  thee  of  thine  eyes ! 
Forgive,  forgive  I 

William.  Ah  I  mother  speak  not  so. 

1  know  it  well :  they  blinded  me  because 

I  wrote  those  luckless  words — Gulielmus  Rez. 
And  yet  I  could  not  know  it  was  so  wrong. 

Sibylla.  O  speak,  my  son.     Say  to  me,  I  forgive  thee. 

William.    Well— I  forgive  thee. 

Sibylla.  Now,  you  know  not  what 
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Ion  have  foi^g^iven.     Wh«l  i\^\  time  »Wl  coip«» 
Think  of  the  words  now  spoken :  "  I  forgivct  th^," 
William.  I  will  think  of  thdni  t^e^, 

Md  farewell  to  yonr  brother. 

AOfina  (extending  her  hand  to  Wilj,^ii|),  Faif  ypq  wflU 
)ear  William. 

William.        Farewell,  dear  Albina,  and 
Do  not  forget  me. 

AUnna.  You  will  come  ugain 

fo  see  us  when  your  eyes  have  gprown  anew* 

William.  No,  sister,  no ;  my  mother  s^s  mj  ^yes 
Will  never  mw  99m  e^o^pt  in  hai^v^p, 
SibyUa.  Come,  come,  before  my  latest  sireiupth  forsake  me. 

\_8he  tak^  the  children  btf  the  mnd,  a^d  retires,  accompanied 
by  Philip  and  Irene,  toward  the  background,  when  she 
4^liveT*  Wii'V^AM  k)  the  Monk  who  is  in  waiting, 
SibyUa.  Take  him — the  widow's  last  inheritance — 
And  O  be  kind  and  gentle  with  n^  child ! 

Philip.  Fear  not  for  that.     J  am  his  pledge.     He  is 
k  worthy  servant  of  a  gracious  master. 

[  The  Monh prepares  to  lead  Wiluam  down  the  steps. 
Sibylla.  Stay ;  give  me  haok  n^  chUd  once  more.     One  thing 
i  had  forgotten.  (She  kisses  him.)  Pn^  with  earnestness» 
Vfy  William,  that  within  your  soul  n^y  ahine 
That  light  that  cannot  enter  through  the  eyes. 
To  the  Monk.)  Myiaif  wiU  l^ad  Um.     l^yex^  tl^rQUgh  blinding  tearsj, 
)weet  is  the  doing  of  a  mother*s  ofj^ce, 

ISne  descends  the  stfps  wi^h  Wiluam  and  Albiwa,  TheMonk, 
the  Knight,  foU<^.  The  fast  ascends  the  Gondola  on  the  left 
with  Wi;.LUKi;  the  fat^^  with  5«yl;.a  «»«{  A^bina,  thA 
Qomb^  W  th  right,  fhe  vessels  glide  out  on  dijf^ent  sides. 
Irene  throws  herseff^  P^f^p^a  kr^ast,  who  leads  hfr  qut. 

Celano  enters  in  conversation  with  tered.     Their  conversation  is  inter- 

I  Saracen  servant,  to  whom  he  gives  rupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor^ 

nstructions  as  to  the  mai^ner  in  which  who  eomes  to  witness  the  embarkation 

the  poisoned  draught  is  to  be  adminls-  of  Constance  for  Germany. 

Guards  appear  from  the  right.     Then  tfif  P^t^fom  (^ncf  Constancy,  P^iup, 

and  Iebni*     Ssves^l  ladies.    Sicilian  and  German  nobles :  Then  Walter, 

A^Mi,  Attemkuuls,  sm4  Guards. 

Emperor  (to  Cblano).  So  I  you  ar«  hepe.     Is  every  thing  prepared  ? 

Celano.     Nothing  b  waating,  sivt. 

Emperor.  Whare  is  the  bark 

That  is  to  bear  the  Empress  ? 

Celano.  It  appvoaehes. 

[During  what  follows,  two  barks  qppemrfr^om  $k$  l^:  a  smaUer,  in 
which  are  Celano's  serwimts,  and  a  largely  with  apuvpkcwsepy. 
Both  remain  a$  the  bottom  of  the  sSeps*' 

Emperor.    To  you  we  now  intrust  the  dearost  thW 
That  we  possess  on  earth — our  Empraw.     Striva 
By  wateuul  leal  Aw  ha^  to  show  you  merit 
The  favour  shown. 

Celano.  ili^l  Let  my  humUert  tkaaka 

Speak  forth  my  gratitude  for  this  distinction 
That  raises  me  above  the  rest.     May  only 
My  trusty  service  with  my  noble  mistrast 
Find  favour  and  acceptance. 

Constance.  Doubt  nat  that. 

Emperor.    Unmoor  without  delay.     The  vlnd  lats  ^4 
It  blows  from  Afric,  right  for  fair  Provence. 
Constance,  farewelL    Bad  \m  jiear  j<3iui«fiy*8  guide ! 
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Constance,  May  heayen  protect  you,  %a^  my  kii4  wk  ^^ntfwndt 
As  you  deservoj  and  may  you  still ! — 

{She  is  alkomi  $a  fftt^Jkut  lingers  as  tfumh^mmJued. 

Emperor.  You  are  loth, 

Methinks,  to  go. 

Constance.  And  is  that  woiidarfiil  ? 

I  thought — I  fondly  thought,  I  should  abide 
For  ever  in  my  fiitaer*a  lovely  land : 
Now  I  must  forth, — onoe  more  must  wander  forth, 
Into  a  foreign  land.    And  who  can  tell 
If  he  shall  look  again  on  that  he  leayea  ? 
And  yet  it  must  1^  done.     Farewell,  farewdU  [SAf  i^  ffH^ng, 

Emperor  (to  Constance).  Pledge  we  the  parting  oup*  tb«i,  «|  of  fFQut, 

( To  Celano).  Count,  do  your  c&oe.     Bring  fouf  goldets  hithc^v. 

[Celano  retires  to  the  background. 

Emperor  (to  Constance).  And  call  you  German  a  tbreigB  landt 
Whose  crown  even  now  adorns  your  forehead  ? 

Constance,  Fnnpes 

Have  many  heritages,  but  one  home. 

Emperor.  You  theq  are  happy  amoqg  prinofts,  rince 
Your  home  and  your  inheritance  are  one. 

Constance.  You  did  not  always  think  so,  good  my  liOtd. 

[Celano  returns  with  three  servants,  imring  fyux  BfMeH\  fk  dcHvem 
two  of  them,  kneetingt  to  ike  £iiPE|ioa  aid  EnfMlfU  ^  ^ttendu»$s 
deliver  the  two  others  to  Puiup  and  Ir^nie. 

Emperor.  A  happy  passage  1 

Philip.  And  a  joyful  meeting, 

Irene.  Such  is  my  wish  too. 

Constance  (to  the  Emperor).  Thanks — and  neif  far^w^- 

[  They  drink  and  return  the  cups  to  the  servants,  yfit^  retire* 

The  Emperor  (io  Constance).  When  next  we  meet,  HwiU  be  ta  grace  you  with 
The  crown  that  speaks  yeu  Empress  of  the  Bast. 

Constance  (Aside).  God  save  me  from  such  crqwn  aa  yoa  vou)d  bring  I 

Markwart  enters  from  the  r^gAt  and  appveachu  t^e  JBtigfcr^, 

Markwart.  Ill  news,  my  Lord,  have  come  from  Gefmainp. 

Emperor.  Why,  what  has  haupened — who  has  nest  swvQited? 

Markwart.  Would  it  were  only  tbatl     Your  bvotW  Conrad, 
The  noble  Duke  of  Swabia,  is  no  more. 

Emperor.  My  brother  dead  ? 

Markwart.  I  haye  said  it. 

PhiHp.  O  my  brother  I 

80  rich  in  courage,  spirit,  and  afiection ! 

Emperor.  What  fearful  instrument  bath  death  employed 
To  fell  so  young  and  flourishing  a  tree  ? 

Markwart.  He  lay  encamped  in  arms  against  Zaring«n, 
Who  had  refused  his  aid  ip  tne  crusade  ; 
An  arrow  struck  him  in  the  eye,  near  Durlach, 
And  through  the  eye  death  pierced  into  the  hMrt« 

PJiH^.  Another  gone  1 — irst  Frederiok ;  Comrad  Mw. 
How  shall  the  stem  of  Hohenstauftm  lionriab. 
When  death  dissevers  thus  its  greenest  boughs? 

\^He  turns  with  sorrow  towards  Irbnb,  wh^^  salewrfl  hpf  fl'W  ^  km 
compassionatety. 

Emperor  (aside,  and  with  a  look  of  meiancheijfi),  I*  the  «ye— t^l^Hl  »lmiige 
— why  must  it  be  the  eye. 
Almost  the  very  smallest  spot  m  man? 
r  the  eye— 40  far,  too»  from  the  seat  of  lifc — 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  shot  the  fatal  arrow  I 

[Ih  smkkai^  make4  u  0C9tHre  i^  t0r90r  and  anxHfy, 
Quick,  quick,  to  sea — to  house — for  the  Sirocco 
Begins  to  blow. 
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MarkwarL  You  are  mistaken,  sire* 
The  air  is  pure  and  cool. 

Enqieror,  You  do  not  feel 

The  glow  that  suflfocates  me. 

Celano  (aside).  So  it  shall. 

Emperor,  If  this  be  not  Sirocco,  it  is  death. 
And  death  by  treason — summon  a  phyncian. 
Philip  (who  has  adbanced  to  him).  O  help  in  heaven  ! — tlie  leech — the  leech ! 

[Some  attendants  go  out, 
Constance  (makes  a  movement  as  if  to  advance  towards  the  Emperor y  but 

pauses  after  the  first  step,  aside).  I  cannot. 
Emperor.  O  frightftd  burning  I 

Philip  (with  Markwart  supporting  the  Emperor).  Back  into  the  palace. 
Emperor.  My  knees  refuse  their  office — place  me  yonder. 

[Pointing  to  the  steps  of  the  obelisk 
Upon  those  steps  let  me  sit  down. 

Philip  (while  the  Emperor  is  set  down).  O  haste ! 
Bring  here  a  litter — summon  the  physician ! 
Emperor.  He  comes  too  late — unless  he  comes  on  wings. 
Walter  (secretly  to  Constance).   The  church's  curse. 
Constance  (interrupting  him  with  agitation),  I  will  have  blessing,  blessing 
Emperor,  O  wretched  majesty  I  HI  fortune  hast  thou 
With  those  that  bear  thine  ensigns.     Even  death 
Itself  grows  Popbh,  and  conspires  against  thee. 
Markwart.  *Tis  treason :  let  the  traitors  be  arrested. 
Emperor.  If  God  will  but  bestow  the  passing  hour 
That  even  now  departs— obey  my  bidding. 
O  majesty,  sole  object  of  my  life, 
In  death  itself  I  still  will  act  for  thee. 
Give  me  a  banner. 

[Markwart  tcdies  the  banner  of  the  Empire  from  an  Ensign,  and 
gives  it  to  the  Emperor,  who  supports  himself  by  it. 
Kneel  down,  brother  Philip, 
And  you  too.  Marshal ! 
Emperor  (waving  the  banner  ot^er  Philip,  while  he  supports  himself  with  his 
left  hand  against  the  obelisk).  Duke  of  Swabia 
Provide  for  Germany — (waving  it  over  Markwart) 

Margrave  of  Ancona, 
Be  Italy  your  charge.     To  both  I  trust 
My  son  ;  protect  his  crown,  instruct  him  early. 
The  Hohenstauffen  still  through  life  must  strain 
To  win  the  world,  for  monarchy  again. 
Freed  from  the  priestly  yoke — (sinking  down  upon  the  banner  with  which  he 

had  supported  nimself) — Let  him,  like  me. 
Tread  firm,  and  his — the  universe  shall  be.  [He  dies--^  pause. 

Philip,  O  wo  !  he  bath  depaited. 
Markwart.  The  world's  light 

Is  quenched ! 

Constance  (aside).  Heaven  be  the  judge  *twixt  me  and  him  ! 

[Celano  kneels  before  Constance  ;  all  the  Sicilians  do  the  same, 
Celano.  Receive  our  homage.  Empress  Queen.  ^ 

Constance.  That  homage 

Is  not  for  me  ;  reserve  it  for  my  son. 

Celano  (rising  witk  the  rest).  Long  live  King  Frederick  ! 
The  others.  Long  live  King  Frederick ! 

Markwart  (to  Philip).  Up,  Duke !  arise,  and  vengeance  on  the  traitors, 
For  death  like  this  was  not  the  doom  of  God. 
Philip  (tvith  a  glance  and  gesture  directed  towards  Con  ST  AfiCE).  Peace!  leave 
it  to  the  Lord  to  find  a  way. 
"  Vengeancb  is  mine,"  saith  he,  "  I  will  repay." 

[The  curtain  falls. 
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LEGEMDART  LORE. 

No.  III. 

THE  SUIT  OF  ARMOUR  AND  THE  SKELETON. 


Armour,  At  last  it  is  night,  still 
night !  The  crowd  who  thronged  the 
church  during  the  day,  and  gazed  at 
me  as  a  toy  for  their  idleness,  are  gone ; 
and  I  am  alone.  Ah !  I  cannot  weep, 
but  it  is  a  comfort  to  sigh,  to  speak. 
There  are  none  to  hear.  The  princely 
warriors  who  fought  around  me,  are 
all  with  him  who  wore  me,  dead, — 
perbhed,  with  the  eyes  that  were  wont 
to  admire  me,  and  I  am  alone  in  the 
world.     Ah  I 

Skeleton,  Is  it  from  yonder  rusty 
armour  that  the  voice  comes  ?  If  so, 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  how  it  befalls  that 
thou  hast  the  power  of  speech  ? 

Arm,  I  know  not  what  thou  art  that 
askest.  But  I  will  answer  thee.  The 
magic  of  the  gnomes  whom  he  that 
framed  me  called  to  his  aid,  gave  me 
this  mournful  privilege.  On  this  one 
night,  during  the  year,  I  wake  to  con- 
sciousness and  speech  ;  and  now  my 
hour  is  come.  But  do  thou,  in  turn, 
tell  me  what  art  thou  ? 

Skel.  1  am  the  skeleton  in  the  niche 
over  against  thee.  This  is  the  eve  of 
the  festival  of  St  John,  to  whose  ho- 
nour I,  or  rather  he  that  animated  me, 
was  especially  devoted ;  and  it  is  my 
destiny,  for  the  years  that  must  pass 
before  I  can  entirely  rest,  to  tingle  on 
this  one  night  with  life,  and  Ibten,  and 
speak.  Wilt  thou  inform  me  what 
are  the  sorrows  which  thou  so  sorely 
bewailest  ? 

Aj^n,  Nay,  tell  me  first,  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  hear  thee,  though  for  fifty 
years  I  have  held  my  present  place  ? 

Shel,  I  have  been  transferred  hither 
but  a  few  days  since  as  the  precious 
relics  of  a  saint,  and,  clad  in  a  monastic 
garb,  am  fixed  in  a  shrine  close  to 
that  marble  tomb  over  which  thou  so 
grimly  standest.  Many  miracles,  of 
which  I  know  nothing,  are  said  to  have 
attended  my  removal  hither ;  for  men, 
till  they  learn  to  wonder  at  and  love 
truth,  will  exercise  themselves  in  won- 
dering at  falsehood  and  loving  it. 

Ann,  Thou  art,  then,  after  all,  but 
the  skeleton  of  some  poor  devout  pea- 
sant. I  am  the  armour  of  a  Duke, 
and  converse  not  on  equal  terms  with 
such  as  thou. 

Skei,  Despise  not  what  thou  hast 
not  well  understood  and  seen  through  ; 


a  precept  which  I  suspect  would  much 
lessen  the  range  of  thy  contempt.  On 
equal  terms  indeed  we  converse  not, 
for  I  at  least  was  once  alive — and  thou 
— what  art  thou  ?  a  mass  of  steel  and 
gold,  framed  for  another's  use,  and  in 
thyself  but  some  few  jots  better  than 
nothing. 

Arm,  I  had  power  to  daunt,  by  my 
aspect,  many  hearts  in  bosoms  such  as 
thine,  and  to  protect  one  with  which 
thou  durst  not  have  claimed  kindred. 

Skel,  Where  is  that  one  now  ? 

Arm,  To  thy  thought  it  may  be 
only  dust.  But  it  lives  for  ever  in 
story  as  the  heart  of  a  wise,  brave,  and 
courteous  knight  and  ruler. 

Skel,  It  lives  in  story  ?  Ay,  so  do 
the  miracles  they  say  I  wrought  on 
being  removed  hither. 

Arm,  Churl!  Be  gone,  or  be  si- 
lent! Thou  knowest  well  that  thy 
proper  place,  whence  thou  hast  been 
so  ignorantly  lifted,  is  many  a  lance's 
length  from  me. 

Skel,  Friend,  be  not  wroth.  Thy 
place  would  perhaps  be,  perhaps  will 
be,  a  blacksmith's  forge,  whore  thou 
wilt  be  hammered  into  sickles  for 
reapers,  and  shoes  for  pack-horses. 

Arm,  Peace,  scoffer!  I  will  not 
answer  thy  base  ribaldry.  And  yet, 
peasant  that  thou  art,  thou  speakest 
but  as  thou  must  needs  think.  I  will 
discourse  with  thee  on  other  matters, 
for  so  seldom  comes  the  gift  of  speech, 
even  to  me,  noble  and  time-honoured 
as  I  am,  that  it  must  not  be  suppress- 
ed, and  there  is  none  but  thou  to  hear. 
Strange  destiny!  I  that  have  blazed 
in  the  courts  of  kings,  and  been  the 
morning-star  of  battles,  am  now  lonely, 
empty,  dimmed  with  dust,  and  must 
sigh  over  all  that  has  been,  and  all 
that  is,  and  be  heard  only  by  a  thing 
like  this.  O  !  royal  days  of  courtesy 
and  valour  1  O,  fervid  life  of  enter- 
prise and  joy  !  how  are  ye  buried  un- 
der the  slabs  and  tombs,  and  the  clay 
of  battle-fields,  and  I  alone  remain,  to 
waste  and  sadden  in  a  withered  and 
dead  world ! 

Skel,  Dost  thou  then  think,  be- 
cause thou  art  laid  aside  as  a  vain 
memorial,  that  all  things  else  are  rust- 
ed and  abandoned?  That  the  stars 
are  clogged  and  ceasing  in  their  cour- 
ses, and  the  earth  drying  up  and  fail- 
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ing,  because  thy  joints  move  no  more, 
and  thy  vainer  idea  has  waned  into  a 
shred  ?  Dost  thou  fancy  that  mankind 
are  now  but  lifeless  images  fixed  to  a 
wall,  or  that  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions must  only  pine  and  pensh  on  the 
tomb  of  thy  former  wearer  ? 

Arm,  I  will  not  anawer  thy  ill-ad- 
vised question,  hut  in  turn  will  en« 
quire  of  thee — Dost  thou  not  perceive 
what  melancholy  aspects  of  decay  fill 
this  old  and  stately  building;  how 
sadly,  through  these  pale-faced,  richly- 
vested  shadows  in  the  coloured  win- 
dows,'the  moonbeams  glance;  how 
dark  and  spectral  these  vaults  of  the 
roof  above ;  with  how  many  epkaphs 
of  death,  and  weary  knees  of  penitents 
that  pavement  is  worn  away;  how 
these  pillars  and  buttresses  stand  like 
pver-tired  penal  giants?  The  bells 
seem  meant  to  utter  nothing  but  a 
knell,  and  when  they  ring  noore  cheer- 
fully, it  is  but  a  mad  helpless  merri- 
ment. The  voices  of  the  priests  sound 
like  a  witch*s  croak  over  her  wretched 
sorcery.  The  people  who  frequent 
these  aisles  and  chapels  look  and  move 
as  if  they  were  a  train  of  spectres  try- 
ing to  persuade  thenoselves  that  in 
their  religious  offices  is  a  respite  for 
their  doom  in  truth  long  since  accom- 

Elisbed.  The  world  which  I  see  aud 
ear  of  is  all  a  tomb  full  of  dust  and 
darkness ;  and  what  passes  for  life  is 
but  the  nightmare  dream  ruling  over 
the  endless  sleep  of  death. 

Skel.  Thee,  my  friend,  a  night* 
mare  must  possess,  else  couldst  thou 
not  be  thus  deluded.  Thy  hour,  in- 
deed, of  dignity  and  pomp  has  passed 
away,  as  the  hour  will  doubtless  pass 
of  the  hills  and  rocks,  nay,  even  of  the 
stars.  These,  like  thee,  will  pass  into 
new  forms  of  being ;  but  whatever  Is 
worth  preserving,  assuredly  will  re- 
main and  be  immortal.  Nothing  that 
we  know  of  is  outwardly  indestruct- 
ible, but  nothing  is  destitute  of  some 
principle  within  it  that  eannot  perish. 
All,  no  doubt,  that  has  been  thrust  out 
of  its  place  into  some  unsuitable  ele. 
vation,  will  hereafto  sink,  while  all 
that  has  been  unduly  depressed  will 
rise.  But  to  waste  words  in  lament- 
ing over  this  righteous  law,  becomes 
only  —  excuse  my  abruptness  —  an 
empty  head,  or  emptier  iron  head- 
piece. 

Arm.  Poor  heap  of  dryness  and  de- 
solation) In  thy  hollov  bones  and 
heartless  ribs  what  life  plays?  In- 
deed, I  am  void  and  aimless,  but  1  know 
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myself  and  my  own  misery.  I  am 
like  all  of  fairest  and  best  that  is.  I 
have  been  visited  and  filled  and  lifted 
up  for  a  season,  by  a  power  that  seem- 
ed to  be  great  and  lasting.  It  has 
passed  away,  and  left  me  but  a  relic  of 
what  once  I  was,  or  was  imagined  to 
be.  So  is  it  with  all  things.  All  are 
but  wrecks  and  memorials  of  delusions 
that  once  were  bright,  and  now  have 
vanished.  Mydiologies,  and  the  sweet 
dreams  of  poets,  and  the  flushing  fan- 
cies of  youthful  hearts,  heroic  histo- 
ries, and  devout  religions,  all  play 
their  summer  meteors  across  the  sky 
for  a  moment,  and  then  leave  a  deeper 
than  the  first  blackness.  So»  too,  the 
douds  that  catch  a  rosy  morning  tinge, 
^oat  away  into  mist  and  storm,  and 
bequeath  to  the  vapours  of  a  new  day 
the  gaudy  task  of  again  cheating  men's 
eyes  with  new  images  of  worthless  beau- 
ty. The  mountains  above  which  they 
hover  seem  to  stand  fast,  but  are  for 
ever  wearing  down  into  the  clay  and 
ruins  which  their  torrents  carry  to  the 
sea.  Cities  and  kingdoms  are  built  up 
like  rainbows,  so  to  vanish ;  and  the 
pld  oak,  beneath  which  laws  have  been 
made  and  treaties  sworn  for  centuries, 
is  blown  down  and  used  for  firewood 
to  bum  the  statutes  and  leagues  which 
it  seemed  to  consecrate.  Say  no  more. 
He  who  has  seen  the  hard  haggard 
old  man  stand  between  his  own  grave 
and  the  cradle  of  his  grandchild,  and 
watch  the  stormy  wrinkles  grow  wet 
with  tears  at  the  thought  of  all  the  in- 
fant will  first  believe  in  and  then  un- 
learn— he  knows  enough  of  existence. 
After  all  thy  years,  only  folly  such  as 
thine  could  dream  of  aught  other  thau 
despair. 

Skei.  The  old  man  weeps  because 
he  no  longer  enjoys  his  hopes  as  for- 
merly, not  because  he  no  longer  pos- 
sesses them ;  that  he  can  mourn  over 
their  faded  colouring,  obscure,  perhaps, 
onl^  to  obscure  eyes,  shows  how  clear 
their  forms  and  undying  lineaments 
still  are  to  his  heart.  Were  it  other- 
wise, were  his  existence  devoid  of  .all 
hope,  he  would  not  weep ;  he  would 
sink  down  at  once  into  a  heap  of  clay, 
not  such  as  the  sexton  buries,  which 
still  bears  witness  of  what  it  has  en- 
folded, but  such  as  that  which  he  turns 
up  with  his  shovel,  and  again  with  his 
shovel  replaces.  When  that  hour  of 
burial  comes,  l^mns,  and  prayers,  and 
reverential  thoughts  and  looks  attest 
how  solemn  and  precious  to  man,  how 
far  from  empty  and  insignificant,  is  all 
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that  haa  even  borne  the  a^ect  of  a 
i^an«  and  been  called  hy  a  man's  naipe, 
Men  deal  with  mere  }ie8>  as  what 
they  are,  and  cast  away  to  rot  their 
worn-out  gloves  and  tattered  masVs 
and  cowls.  But  because  they  know 
their  lives  are  not  lies^  not  insane  fan* 
ciesi  or  mere  slimy  bubbles*  they  treat 
with  holy  regard  and  piety  whatever 
their  lives  have  animated,  even  though 
it  be  but  a  hideous  corpse. 

Ann.  Speak  as  thou  wilt  out  of  thy 
school-primer,  even  thou  wilt  hardly 
say  that  amid  these  aisles,  and  tombs, 
and  priestly  mummeries,  thy  existence 
is  serene  and  joyous.  What  then 
must  mine  be?  For  I  have  always, 
brooding  in  my  hollow  darkness,  the 
remembrance  of  what  once  I  was,  and 
ofall  that  then  surrounded  me.  What* 
ever  has  been  beautiful  and  m^yestic 
on  earth,  appears  to  me  a  train,  such 
as  I  once  headed,  of  princely  pano- 
plies, with  plumes  mighty  as  the  wings 
of  eagles,  and  banners  fit  to  gather 
and  impassion  kingdoms.  Taller,  and 
stronger,  and  far  fairer  than  the  crowd 
of  men  whom  they  sway  and  dazzlcj 
they  move  over  the  ground  in  morn- 
ing light  to  the  measures  of  trumpet 
music,  and  earth  sounds  proudlier  at 
their  tread.  Heroes,  kings,  and  gods^ 
— valour,  courtesy,  wisdom,  eloquencoj 
what  are  they  all  but  mailed  and  radi- 
ant iniages  that  march  over  the  world 
and  pass  away  into  darkness  ?  Man- 
kind, indeed,  remain*  but  they  are  a 
heap  of  strewn  and  withered  leaves 
torn  from  the  stately  branches  on  which 
they  once  grew.  Eyen  now>  methinks, 
coidd  I  open^to  thee  a  way  below  those 
chamel  vaults,  we  might  at  last  emerge 
into  a  rocky  plain,  lighted  oply  by  the 
clear  moon,  and  behold,  seated  qx\ 
their  marble  chairs  the  gold,  and  steel, 
and  bronze  figures,  gigantjc*  silent, 
awful  with  severe  ImmortaT  pride*  and 
exempt  from  pain  or  decay.  But, 
alas  I  if,  as  I  would  fain  believe*  these 
any  where  exist,  it  is  ip.  a  world  apart, 
^nd  of  their  own .  They  have  been  seen 
for  some  scanty  hour^  by  a  race  too 
mean  for  them  i  have  founded  king- 
doms, freed  or  oonqueved  nations  i  as 
momentary  sunbright  apparitions,  have 
turned  battles,  or  quelfed  the  fears  of 
wavering  councils  by  one  pealing  ut- 
terance of  disdain.  But  they  are  gone 
for  ever.  This  earth  oonld  not  de- 
tain the^b  {or  it  was  not  worthy  of 
them  ;  and  now  nothing  remains  but 
to  groan,  and  when  grean«  are  spent, 
be  silent. 


Shi,  Thou  at  least  seemest  to  find 
a  better  use  for^thy  iron  lips  than 
merely  groaning.  *  Thy  wprds  soun4 
as  if  thou  hadst  a  pleasure  in  being 
listened  to,  wWph  thy  vanity,  aping 
pride,  leads  thee  to.  disclaim.  Put  be 
it  so,  I  am  well  pleased  that  thou  art 
more  humane  and  kindly  than  thou 
pretendest,  and  I  can  forgive  the  boyish 
folly  of  thy  affected  haughty  indiffer- 
ence. 

Arm.  Were  I  nqt  nailed  here,  like 
Prometheus  to  his  rockj  I  would  soon 
avenge  thy  insults, 

Skel.  Wert  thou  not  nailed  there, 
lilie  a  kite  on  a  barn-door,  thou 
wouldst  not  have  been  rhapsodizing 
thy  sickly  fancies  for  the  last  hair- 
hour.  Neither  in  that  case  should  I 
have  been  thinking  what  insane  mouth- 
ing quackeries  one  may  persuade  ones- 
self,  and  fancy  one  persuades  others, 
are  the  strains  of  a  peculiar  and  su- 
preme wisdom.  Pernnt  me,  therefore, 
to  observe,  that  idl  you  have  been  say- 
ing is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
mere  worthless  absurdity,  a  thumping 
together  of  fine  words,  in  hopes  that 
some  of  them  may  stick  to  each  other, 
and  fit,  and  so  turn  out  intelligible. 
The  amount  of  meaning  is  about 
e(]ual  to  that  of  tbread  in  the  hastily 
stitched,  tawdry  patchwork  of  a  n^as  • 
querade  dress,,  and  barely  serves  the 
same  purpose  of  seeming  to  hold  to- 
gether the  ill-aasorted  scraps  and 
glaring  colours.  Yet  a  thread  ot 
meaning  there  isj  and  on  this  let  me 
hang  some  words  of  answer.  Po  you 
in  truth  fanc^  that  the  life  of  the  hu- 
man race,  ofwhich  one  slight  inipulse 
is  now  strangely  lingering  in  your 
|)rame  and  mind,  exists  only  to  produce 
some  few  enormous  glittering  shapes 
of  strength  and  subtlety  ?  Qr  are  not 
men,  even  the  meanest  and  most 
wretched,  could  we  look  into  them 
and  read  their  whole  story  and  desti- 
nation, all  the  true-born  children  of 
the  infinite  One,  and  each,  more  or 
less,  a  conscious  image  of  the  great 
whole,  and  of  flim  whom  it  visibly  re- 
flects? Wlio  dares  say  that  life  is 
given  but  to  spend  itself  in  those  bla- 
zing bursts,  and  amid  those  stormy 
quivering  peaks  which  alone  thou  pre- 
tendest to  nonour  ?  In  the  millions  of 
dark  huts,  and  among  the  countless* 
daily,  sordid  cares  of  all  generations* 
Heaven  worka  upaeen  beneath*  and 
bendfi  above;  f^nd  man  is  in  hiqiself 
greater  than  all  the  outward  liveries 
in  which  he  can  clothe  his  lot.     Often* 
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how  often  I  he  makes  himself  little  in 
striving  to  be  falseljr  great.  He  lavs 
waste  the  garden  in  which  he  might 
liye  a  free  demigod,  and  shovels  and 
piles  the  soil  into  a  tomb-like  pyramid, 
to  stand  on  its  narrow  peak  alone,  an 
imprisoned,  idle,  apelike  dwarf.  And 
what  is  true  of  man,  is  true  of  all 
things  and  powers.  In  its  right  place, 
and  for  its  true  purpose,  every  thing 
is  gooH,  precious,  holy.  Only  let  aU 
lies  be  boldly  unsaid,  and  faithfully 
suffered  for ;  all  perversions,  even  at 
the  cost  of  much  writhing,  be  patiently 
turned  inside  out,  and  so  restored  to  their 
true  state.  Courage,  friend,  courage ! 
After  sufficient  wasting  and  hammer- 
ing, thou  thyself  mayst  come,  at  last, 
to  be  an  honest,  serviceable  plough- 
share. 

Arm,  Rather,  ten  thousand  times 
rather,  would  I  sink  into  utter  no- 
thingness. 

SkeL  Pshaw!  I  have  an  ear  for  mu- 
sic and  rational  discourse,  but  none  for 
the  clang  and  clatter  of  old  iron,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  helped  to  make  the 
bees  swarm.  The  sense,  too,  of  a  sim- 
mering-pot,  or  of  the  sound  of  an  axe, 
I  can  understand.  But  when  I  see 
any  thing  that  strives  to  be  more  than 
it  can  be,  I  know  there  is  something 
that  will  soon  become  less  than  it  is. 
We  may,  however,  know  more  of  each 
other  and  of  the  tnith  in  these  mat- 
ters, if  thou  wilt  tell  me  some  chief 
passages  from  the  history  of  him 
whoso  tomb  thou  adorncst. 

Arm,  That  will  I  do  right  willing- 
ly, and  so  shalt  thou  see  and  own  how 
vain  and  ill-considered  have  thy  scoffs 
been.  Duke  Eberhard,  whose  eft^j 
lies  below  me  carved  in  stone,  with 
an  eagle  on  his  helmet,  and  a  bear  at 
his  feet,  was  the  lord  of  five  great 
castles,  and  three  hundred  knights 
followed  him  to  battle.  Never  pilgrim 
passed  his  gates  without  receiving  a 
meal  of  venison,  and  a  draught  of 
wine  from  a  golden  cup.  Never 
minstrel  sang  within  his  hall,  and 
wanted  the  guerdon  of  four  golden 
pieces,  and  a  mantle  edged  with  fur. 
The  Ijurghers  of  twelve  towns  did 
homage  to  him,  and  from  each  town 
he  received  yearly  twelve  casks  of 
wine  and  a  golden  chain.  The  man 
was  bold  who  dared  do  aught  but 
bless  Duke  Eberhard  within  three 
long  days*  ride  of  the  borders  of  his 
land.  Noble  horses  of  Flanders, 
brave  armours  from  Italy,  keen  dogs, 
fair  hawks,  many  a  sweet  voiced  min- 
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strel,  and  a  storming  train  of  riders, 
were  gathered  daily  round  the  Duke, 
and  he  himself  was  of  all  the  stateliest 
sight  to  see.  One  town  there  was 
within  the  circuit  of  his  domains  that 
ever  refused  to  yield  him  homage. 
Its  minstrels  sang  no  songs  in  his 
honour;  and  its  burghers  rendered 
him  neither  casks  of  wine  nor  golden 
chains,  but  rather,  cold  looks  and 
haughty  pretensions,  talking  of  I 
know  not  what  old  privileges  and 
claims  to  freedom.  Nay,  when,  to 
do  them  honour,  arrayed  in  steel,  and 
followed  by  fifty  knights  and  all  their 
squires  and  pages,  he  approached  their 
walls  to  brighten  their  high  feast  with 
his  presence,  they  closed  the  gates 
against  him.  A  crack- voiced  harper 
on  a  tower  drawled  a  scurvy  ballad  in 
mockery,  as  the  Duke  in  high  wrath 
turned  bridle,  and,  biting  his  lip  and 
shaking  his  plumed  head,  rode  back 
ten  leagues  from  the  gates  of  Rotb- 
burgto  his  castleof  Falkesheim.  Now, 
thou  must  know  that  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria's  daughter  had  chosen  Eber- 
hard for  her  champion  when  he  joust- 
ed at  Augsburgh,  and  she  was  the 
fairest  woman,  save  one  peasant  girl, 
I  ever  looked  upon.  But  she 
would  not  give  him  any  token  of  her 
favour  to  wear,  till  he  should  be  able 
to  show  it  on  entering  the  gates  of 
that  rebellious  town.  Judge,  then,  of 
my  noble  master's  rightful  anger  when 
these  base  burghers  opposed  his  sove- 
reign will,  and  darkened  the  smiles  of 
so  admirable  a  lady.  Not  long  could 
their  insolence  avail.  He  sent  squires, 
pilgrims,  minstrels,  merchants  of  his 
followers  into  the  city  with  store  of 
gold  and  jewels.  More  than  one  rosy- 
cheeked  and  bright- eyed  damsel  of 
France  and  Italy  were  found  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  win  the  younger 
burghers  to  his  will.  The  chief  of  all 
these  sullen  citizens  was  an  old,  hard- 
browed,  stiff-necked  man,  to  whom 
wealth  and  pleasure  were  as  dew-drops 
on  a  rock.  Him  five  knights  lay  m 
wait  for  near  the  walls.  They  sent 
to  tell  him  that  a  palmer  who  brought 
news  of  his  only  son  from  beyond  the 
seas  was  under  a  vow  not  to  enter 
any  town,  and  waited  for  him  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  The  lure  succeed- 
ed, and  ere  morning  he  was  hanging, 
forty  feet  high,  on  a  pine-tree  before 
the  drawbridge  of  FsJkesheim.  Cou- 
rage, and  policy,  and  a  liberal  hand, 
soon  taught  the  citizens  in  whose 
power    lay  true  honour  and  lasting 
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safety ;  and  a  solemn  deputation  came 
to  the  castle  to  entreat  my  Lord  that 
of  his  great  goodness  he  would  receive 
the  fealty  of  his  poor  servants.  He 
was  pleased  to  be  entreated,  and 
smiled  on  them  graciously,  nothing 
reproaching  them  with  their  former 
manifold  arrogances.  On  the  third 
day  afler,  the  Duke,  clad  in  the  com- 
plete mail  that  now  hangs  over  his 
tomb>  and  wearing  on  his  *arm  the 
scarf  of  the  Lady  Matilda  of  Bavaria, 
entered,  at  the  head  of  his.retainers,  the 
gate  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
with  shame  but  eight  months  before. 
The  train  of  Barons  and  Knights  that 
followed  him  would  have  befitted  the 
Emperor ;  and  of  the  armours  which 
flashed  affright  that  day  into  the  eyes 
of  the  ignorant  and  rascal  citizens,  was 
none  so  rich  and  perfect  as  that  of 
Duke  Eberhard.  At  the  high  feast 
which  celebrated  his  entry,  ten  min- 
streb  sang  his  praises  from  the  gallery 
of  the  hall,  on  each  of  whom  the  town 
was  fain  to  bestow  great  largess.  The 
railer  who  had  once  jeered  from  their 
walls  was  led  by  them,  for  so  the  Duke 
required,  before  the  dais,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  was  then 
scourged  by  the  grooms  beyond  the 
gates,  and  his  harp  broken  and  cast 
into  the  river.  Of  many  goodly  so- 
lemnities which  I  might  recount,  this 
one  was,  methinks,  for  a  chivalrous  and 
loyal  spirit,  the  sweetest  and  most 
joyous.  Every  nobly-born  guest  was 
gay  and  festal ;  and  it  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  all  to  see  the  sad  and  writh- 
.  ing  looks  of  the  cowed  citizens.  Canst 
thou  wonder  that  when  I  think  of 
these  things,  and  of  him  who  now  lies 
in  dust  below,  I  say  the  world  has 
but  sparkled  up  for  some  rare  mo- 
ments into  a  generous  flame,  and  is 
now  sunk  for  ever  into  mouldering 
dismal  darkness  ?  O,  Eberhard !  how 
little  could  the  crowd  of  mortals  com- 
prehend thy  mighty  and  indomitable 
soul,  ever  swelling  to  embrace  a  larger 
compass  of  action  and  glory,  ever 
looking  with  a  stem  and  just  disdain 
on  the  meaner  throng  that  pressed 
like  emmets  round  thy  strong  gfigantic 
footsteps! 

SkeL  Dost  thou  remember  the  name 
of  the  peasant  girl  whose  beauty  thou 
spakest  of? 

Arm.  If  I  remember,  she  was  called 
Agnes.  But  why  askest  thou  ?  Didst 
thou  know  aught  of  her  ? 

Skei.  There  was  a  maiden  of  that 
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name,  daughter  to  a  poor  labourer, 
his  only  child,  and  without  a  mother. 
A  great  Lord  on  whose  domains  they 
lived  cast  on  her  the  eyes  of  unlawful 
affection  when  she  was  still  almost  a 
child.  Ere  long  he  commanded  her 
father  to  send  her  to  his  castle,  that 
she  might  attend  on  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  Squires,  for  he  was  himself  un- 
married. It  was  well  known  what 
household  he  kept,  and  what  nund 
was  his  towards  the  beautiful  woman 
that  approached  his  path.  So  her 
father  refused  the  honour  that  was 
designed  for  him.  Next  dav  a  man- 
at-arms,  riding  along  the  road  dose  by 
the  field  where  he  wrought,  shot  at 
him,  as  if  in  sport,  with  his  cross-bow, 
and  sent  the  bolt  through  his  arm. 
He  knew  that  he  dared  no  longer 
abide  there,  and  at  nightfall  he  left 
his  cottage,  and  with  his  daughter 
fled  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  where 
he  lived  under  the  trees  till  he  could 
build  himself  a  hut  of  branches.  Here 
they  dwelt  for  many  weeks,  and  the 
fair  girl  never  murmured  at  her  lot,  but 
was  peaceful  and  jovous  to  be  with  her 
father,  and  to  do  his  will.  Sometimes 
at  night  he  returned  to  liis  former 
village,  many  leagues  away,  and  ob- 
tain^ some  help  of  food  and  clothing 
from  his  neighbours.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  seen  by  some  of  the 
foresters,  pursued,  and  Jed  before  the 
Lord,  who  commanded  him  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  the  runaway  vassal,  his 
daughter.  He  refused,  and  was  cast 
into  a  prison  below  the  castle,  which 
looked  out  from  the  rock  over  the  plain 
and  river,  and  from  which  he  could 
see  his  native  village  and  his  former 
home.  Here  for  weeks  he  lay  with- 
out tidings  of  hb  child,  and  coidd  only 
gaze  at  the  dark  edge  of  the  forest  in 
which  he  had  lefl  her,  or  look  away 
to  the  deserted  cottage  where  she  had 
been  bom,  and  where  he  had  lived 
with  her  mother.  He  never  heard  the 
horn  blown  and  the  tramp  and  clash  of 
the  hunting  train,  and  saw  them  wind 
down  the  lull  and  cross  the  river  to 
hunt  in  the  woods,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  needs  must  find  there  a 
human  prey  for  which  they  sought  not. 
At  last  nis  fears  came  tme.  He  heard 
the  varied  cries,  and  the  shouts,  and 
the  baying  of  dogs,  and  all  the  tu- 
mult 01  the  returning  chase ;  and  soon 
a  young  girl  ran  faltering  from  amid 
the  trees,  and  hurried  towards  the 
well-known  cottage.  A  moment  after. 
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tbe  Duke  aptteared  on  horseback  with  eyes,  and  groaning,  "This  ftt)m  thee ! " 
many  riders  around  hkn.  Guiding  %ith  one  lobg  breath  expired.  Ihe 
the  pursuit,  he  sent  them  in  different    peasant  gave  notice  of  the  place  and 


directions,  and  made  straight  on  him- 
self.    When  she  reached  the  cottage, 
she  fomid  a  huntsman  waiting  there 
to  seize  her,  and  turned  away  to  the 
rivfer.     The  Duke  Was  close  behind. 
The  captive  heard  the  distant  shriek — 
''Father,  I  Come  1  I  come!'* — and  saw 
her  leap  from  the  diffinto  the  stream. 
That  night  the  father  was  less  strictly 
watched,  and  escaped  from  his  prison. 
He  wandered  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  till  on  a  little  beach  of  sand  he 
saw,  gllmtnerinn  through  the  dark,  a 
white  heap,  which  was  his  daughter's 
body.    He  sat  upon  the  sand  till  dawn, 
holding  the  corpse  in  his  arms,  and 
when  fight  began  to  break,  carried  it 
into  the  woods,  and  so,  alternately 
resting  and  journeying  all  day,  he 
reached  at  last  his  hut,  dug  a  grave 
under  the    fallen  leaves*  and   there 
buried  his  child.  Thenceforth  he  never 
left  the  deep  Wood,  toor  heard  tidings 
of  man,  tUl  a  horseman  rode  furiously 
through  the  thicket,  and  the  horse 
stumbled  and  fell  at  the  threshold  of 
the  hut.     The  rider  was  Duke  Eber- 
hard.     He  had  been  set  upon  when 
hunting  In  the  forest  by  a  band  of  his 
feudal  enemies,  and  was  desperately 
wounded.     The  recluse  lifted  him  up, 
laid  him  on  his  own  bed  of  leaves,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  revive  him,  so 
that  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  face 
that  he  saw  bending  over  him  was  that 
of  his  former   prisoner  and  vassal. 
Many  were  the  strange  and  fearful 
worcis  of  rage  and  misery  that  the  dy- 
ing man  uttered..     He  slu-ank  and 
trembled    when    his   new    attendant 
spoke  to  him,  and  he  asked, "  Wilt  thou 
then  not  murder  me?"  It  seemed,  from 
his  language,  that  the  fair,  pale  image 
of  Agnes  had  pursued  him  ever  since 
her  death,  and  frightened  him  forth 
often  at  midnight  into  the  lonely  fo- 
rest. The  phantom,  he  said,  had  driven 
him  on  to  the  siJOt  where  his  enemies 
lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  when  he  was 
flying  from  them,  and  looked  back  to 
see  if  they  were  near,  the  only  %ure 
he  discerned  was  that  of  the  maiden 
running  with   her   long  hair  fallen 
about  her,  as  when  in  life  she  ran 
before  him,  and  pointing  at  him  a 
drawn  sword.     The  childless  father 
spoke  to  him  of  peace  and  pardon,  but 
the  Duke  looked  at  him  with  fierce 


manner  of  Eberhard*8  death,  and  so 
hb  own  abode  became  known  to  many. 
He  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  holy 
hermit.  The  country  people  told,  af- 
ter his  death,  of  miracles  wrought  be- 
side hb  grave,  and  at  last  his  name 
was  canonized,  and  his  bones  were 
transferredtothb great  Abbey  Church. 
But  now  for  thee  and  me  this  time  of 
preternatural  awakening  is  Wellnigh 
over.  The  Ufo  in  each  is  but  a  weak 
spark  of  that  which  glowed  in  Eber- 
hard  and  his  vassal.  In  each  of  us 
doubtless  it  lingers  for  some  reason- 
able purpose,  whether  one  day  to  be 
re-united  to  its  ampler  source,  or  to 
take  new  shapes,  and  work  for  other 
than  human  ends  in  some  differeut  re- 
gion of  existence.  Of  this  much  be 
thou  sure,  that  life  is  more  and  wor- 
thier than  its  outward  agitations  and 
clamours;  the  sea  larger  and  more 
stable  than  its  bubbles.  There  arc 
millions  of  connected,  concentric  reali- 
ties ever  revolving  and  unfolding 
themselves,  which  must  each  do  stea-> 
dily  its  own  work,  not  dashing  and  ex- 
ploding into  the  track  of  its  neighbour. 
All  these  may,  by  the  nobler  intelli- 
gences, be  studied  and  understood,  if 
love,  and  faith,  and  patience  be  not 
wanting.  But  it  b  the  prerogative  of 
folly  to  fancy  that  revolt,  display, 
nobe,  subjugation,  can  be  profitable 
for  any  thing,  and  that  when  these 
are  impossible  exbtence  stagnates. 
Writhing  b  not  the  truest  grace,  nor  * 
roaring  the  sweetest  music  of  nature. 
The  mad  lightning-flash  may  deem 
that,  as  it  bursts  and  passes,  the  stars 
too  vanbh  with  it.  But  they  survive 
unchanged,  and  smile  out  calmly  when 
the  storm  has  raged  itself  away. 

Arm.  Would  that  the  dust  of  Eber- 
hard  could  awaken,  and  with  one  blast 
of  his  horn  dash  to  pieces  these  gloomy 
vaults,  and  for  ever  silence  beneath 
the  ruins  thy  foolish  prate. 

Skel,  Even  thy  ravings  are  doubt- 
less explicable,  from  the  idea  of  a 
higher  order  than  mortab  can  miMi- 
sure,  which  includes  and  justifies  all 
things.  But  it  b  plain  that  thou  hast 
not  yet  learnt  thy  destination  or  that 
of  the  world ;  and  much  wilt  thou 
have  to  endure  in  attaining  to  that 
knowledge. 
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VBOil  tHE  G^AHAK. 


OLb  C&tberitie,  the  watehman^s 
%ife,  lit  nine  o'clock  dn  New  Year*ft 
ere  opened  her  little  window,  and  put 
oat  her  head  to  ftce  if  it  was  fkir.  The 
»noW  was  fAlling  in  silent  heavy  flakes 
upon  the  street.  Bhe  observed  crowds 
of  people  hurrying  to  and  firo,  pour- 
ing out  of  the  TarioUs  inns  and  cofiee- 
hoi0e6>  ahd  ^oing  to  the  dances  and 
other  entertainments  with  which  it  is 
customary  to  welcome  iu  the  year. 
Bat  when  a  huge  flake  oi^  two  had 
lighted  on  her  hose  she  drew  back  her 
head,  dosed  the  window,  and  said  to 
her  good  man,  *•  Gottlieb,  slay  at 
home,  and  let  Philip  watch  for  yon  to* 
night ;  for  the  snow  will  be  a  foot 
deep  ere  long,  and  you  know  the  cold 
does  your  old  bones  no  good.  The 
streets  will  be  alive  all  night.  There 
seems  dAUcing  and  {basting  in  every 
house.  Masquel^aders  are  going  about> 
and  Philip  will  enjoV  the  fun.** 

Old  Gottlieb  nodded  his  assent. 

"  My  barometer,"  he  said,  **  the  old 
wound  above  my  knee,  has  given  me 
wartlnff  all  day  of  a  change  of  wea- 
ther. It  is  only  right  that  the  son 
should  help  me  in  the  duty,  since  he 
is  to  be  my  successor  in  it.** 

We  must  give  the  reader  to  under- 
stand, that  old  Gottlieb  had  been  a 
gallant  sertant  of  his  king  and  coun- 
try ;  had  been  the  first  to  mount  the 
wall  of  a  hostile  fort,  and  had  been 
wounded  by  a  musket  bullet  in  the 
thigh.  The  officer  who  commanded 
the  attack  gained  rank  and  honours  in 
consequence  of  its  success ;  while  Gk)tt- 
lleb  was  fain  to  creep  homewards  on 
a  pair  of  crutches.  After  supporting 
himself  by  keeping  a  school,  he  had 
been  promoted  to  the  post  of  watch- 
man, with  the  reversion  of  it  to  his 
son  Philip,  who  had  in  the  mean-time 
bound  himself  to  a  gardener.  It  was 
only  thegtKKl  housewifery  of  Catherine, 
and  the  extreme  moderation  of  old 
Gottlieb,  that  enabled  them  to  live  on 
the  scanty  pittaUce  they  possessed. 
Philip  gave  nis  services  to  the  gar- 
dener for  his  board  and  lodging,  and 
had  nothing  but  what  he  occasionally 
received  when  he  cariied  home  flowers 
to  the  rich  people  of  the  town.  He 
was  A  fti^>  handsome  young  fellow^ 


of  five-and-lw«nty,  and  perhaps  it  was 
on  account  of  his  good  looks,  as  well 
as  his  taking  manner^  that  he  received 
sundry  extra  dollars  m>m  ladies  of  & 
botamcal  turn  of  muid.  The  good 
old  mother  had  aliready  put  on  her 
cloak  to  go  to  the  gardehet^  house  to 
fetch  her  sott,  when  he  eutered  the 
little  apartment. 

'*  father,"  sali  the  young  man, 
giving  &  hand  oach  to  the  old  couple, 
•*  'tis  snowing,  and  the  snoW  won't  do 
much  good  to  your  rheumatism.  Til 
take  thb  watch  to-night,  and  you  can 
get  comfortably  to  bed.*' 

"  You're  a  good  boy,**  said  old  Gott- 
Ueb. 

"  And  then  Tve  been  thiUking," 
continued  Philip,  *'  that  as  to-morrow 
Is  New-year's  day,  1  may  come  and 
Spend  it  with  you.  Mother  perhaps 
has  no  joint  in  the  larder,  and  so** — 

"  No,**  interrupted  the  mother, 
*«  we've  not  exactly  any  joint>  but  then 
We  have  the  rest  of  that  pound  of  ve- 
nison ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  with 
foast  potatoes  for  a  relish,  and  a  little 
rice  (with  laurel  leaves,  by  way  of  an 
Dmameut\  will  make  a  very  comfort- 
able meal.  Next  week  we  may  do 
better,  for  the  New-year's  gifts  Will 
be  coming  iu,  and  Gottlieb's  share  will 
be  something ;  but  still,  venison,  roast 
potatoes,  rice** — 

"  Not  to  mention  laureMeaves,  mo- 
ther**— 

**  And  a  flask  or  two  of  beer  will  be 
entertainment  fit  for  a  prince.** 

<*  And  so  it  wiU,  dear  mother,**  said 
Philip  ;  ".  but  have  you  paid  the  rent 
of  the  cottage  yet  ?** 

Old  Gottlieb  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders4 

Philip  laid  a  purse  upon  the  table. 

"  There  are  two-and-twenty  dollars 
that  I  have  gathered.  I  can  do  very 
well  without  them ;  take  them  for  a 
New-year*s  gift,  and  then  we  can  all 
three  enter  on  the  new  year  without  a 
debt  or  a  care.  God  grant  you  may 
both  be  happy  iu  this  year,  and  see 
many  more.  For  every  thing  else  we 
must  trust  to  the  goodness  of  hea- 
ven l  ** 

Tears  came  into  the  mother's  eyes 
as  sho  kissed  her  son;  old  Gottlieb 
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said  solemnly,  "  Philip,  you  are  the 
prop  and  stay  of  our  old  age.  God 
will  reward  you.  Continue  to  be  ho- 
nest and  good,  and  to  love  your  parents, 
so  will  a  blessing  rest  on  you.  I  can 
give  you  nothing  for  a  New-year's 
gift,  but  a  prayer  that  you  may  keep 
your  heart  pure  and  true — then  you 
will  be  rich  enough — for  a  clear  con- 
science  is  the  only  wealth  worth  ha- 
ving." 

So  said  old  Gottlieb,  with  his  hand 
laid  on  the  head  of  Philip,  who  had 
bent  down  to  receive  his  blessing ; — 
and  then  he  wrote  down  in  an  account- 
book  that  lay  by  hb  side,  the  sum  of 
two-and- twenty  dollars  that  his  son  had 
given  him. 

"  All  the  cost  of  your  keep  and 
education  is  now  nearly  paid  up. 
Your  savings  amount  to  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  dollars,  for  which  I 
have  given  you  my  receipt." 

"  Three  hundred  and  seventeen  dol- 
lars!'* cried  the  old  mother,  in  the 
extremity  of  amazement — and  then 
turning  to  Philip  with  a  voice  full  of 
tenderness,  "  Ah,  Philip/'  she  said, 
**  you  grieve  mo.  Yes,  indeed  you 
do.  If  you  had  saved  that  money  for 
yourself,  you  might  have  bought  some 
land  with  it,  and  started  as  gardener  on 
your  own  account,  and  married  Rose. 
Now  that  is  impossible.  But  take, 
comfort,  Philip.  We  are  old  and 
feeble,  and  you  will  not  have  to  sup- 
port us  long." 

*'  Mother,**  exclaimed  Philip,  and 
he  frowned  a  little ;  "  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  Rose  is  dear  to  me  as 
my  life,  but  I  would  give  up  a  hundred 
Roses  rather  than  desert  you  and  my 
father,  or  wish  your  lives  shortened 
by  an  hour.** 

"  You  are  right,  Philip,"  said  Gott 


lieb  ;  <'  loving  and  marrying  are  not 
in  the  commandments — but  to  honour 
your  father  and  mother  is  a  duty  en- 
joined on  you  by  God.  To  give  up 
your  own  wishes  to  your  parents  is 
the  truest  gratitude  of  a  son.  It  will 
gain  you  the  blessing  from  above : — 
it  will  make  you  rich  in  your  own 
heart." 

"  If  it  were  only  not  too  long  for 
Rose  to  wait,"  said  Catherine,  sadly  ; 
«  or  if  you  could  give  up  the  engage- 
ment altogether  I  For  Rose  is  a  pret- 
ty girl,  Uiat  can*t  be  denied ;  and 
though.she  be  poor,  there  would  be  no 
want  of  wooers.  She  is  as  good  as 
beautiful,  and  understands  housekeep- 
ing as  well  as" 

**  Never  fear,  mother,'*  replied  Phi- 
lip; **  Rose  has  solemnly  sworn  to 
marry  no  man  but  me ;  and  that  is 
sufficient.  Her  mother  has  nothing 
to  object  to  me.  And  if  I  had  money 
enough  to  keep  a  wife  with.  Rose  would 
be  mine  to-morrow.  The  only  hard- 
ship is,  that  her  mother  will  not  let 
us  meet  so  often  as  we  wish.  She 
says  frequent  meetings  do  no  good ; 
but  I  differ  from  her,  and  so  does 
Rose — for  we  think  meeting  often  does 
us  both  a  great  deal  of  good.  And  so 
we  have  agreed  to  meet  to-night,  at 
twelve  o*  clock,  at  the  great  door  of 
St  Gregory's  church,  for  Rose  is  bring- 
ing in  the  year  at  a  friend's  house  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  then  I  will 
take  her  home." 

In  the  midst  of  such  conversation 
the  clock  struck  three  quarters,  and 
Philip  took  his  father's  great-coat  from 
the  warm  comer  where  Catherine  had 
carefully  hulig  it,  wrapt  himself  in  it, 
and  taking  the  lanthorn  and  staff,  and 
wishing  his  parents  good-night,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  post. 


Chapter  II. 


Philip  stalked  mjyestically  through 
the  snow-covered  streets,  where  as 
many  people  were  still  visible  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Carriages  were 
rattling  in  all  directions,  the  houses 
were  all  brilliantly  lighted.  Philip 
enjoyed  the  scene,  he  sang  his  verses 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  blew  his  horn  lusti- 
ly in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Gregory's 
church,  with  many  a  thought  on  Rose. 
"  Now  she  hears  me,"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  '^  now  she  thinks  on  me,  and  for- 
gets the  scene  around  her.    She  won*t 


fail  me  at  twelve  o'clock  at  the  church- 
door."  And  when  he  had  gone  his 
round,  he  always  returned  to  the  house 
again,  and  looked  at  the  window. 
Sometimes  he  saw  female  figures  at 
it,  and  his  heart  beat  quick  at  the 
sight ;  sometimes  he  fancied  he  saw 
Rose  herself;  and  sometimes  he  stu- 
died tlie  shadows  thrown  on  the  win- 
dow-blind, to  discover  which  of  them 
was  Rose's,  and  to  fancy  what  she  was 
doing.  It  was  certainly  not  a  very 
pleasant  employment  to  stand  in  frost 
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and  snow  and  look  up  at  a  window- 
curtain  ;  but  what  care  lovers  for 
frost  and  snow  ?  And  watchmen  are 
as  fiery  and  romantic  lovers  as  ever 
were  tbe  knights  and  paladins  of  an- 
cient ballads. 

He  only  felt  the  effects  of  the  cold 
when^  at  eleven  o*clock»  he  had  to  set 
out  upon  his  round.  His  teeth  chat- 
tered ;  be  could  scarcely  call  the  hour 
or  sound  Ids  horn.  He  woidd  fain 
have  slipt  into  some  tavern  to  liave 
warmed  himself  at  tbe  fire.  As  he 
was,  pacing  through  a  lonely  by- 
street an  extraordinary  figure  met 
him ;  a  man  with  a  black  half-mask 
on  his  face>  enveloped  in  a  fire-colour- 
ed silken  mantlej  and  wearing  on  hb 
bead  a  magnificent  hat  turned  up  at 
one  side,  and  ornamented  with  a  num- 
ber of  high  and  waving  plumes. 

Philip  endeavoured  to  escape  the 
mask,  but  in  vain.  The  stranger 
blocked  up  his  path,  and  said — <'  Ha  I 
vou're  a  jolly  fellow;  you  are,  my 
bucl^  and  1  like  your  phizim — phizmig 
— confouiid  the  word! — I  like  your 
phizhominy  amazingly.  Where  are 
ycu  going,  eh?" 

"  To  Mary  Street/'  replied  Phdip. 
''  I  am  going  to  call  the  hour  there." 

'<Good!*'  answered  the  mask. 
"  ril  hear  you  do  it;  I'll  go  with 
you.  Calling  hours  must  be  capital 
fun-— no  such  jolly  luck  in  the  day- 
time. Come,  tip  us  the  stave,  and  do 
it  well;  for,  mark  you,  I'm  a  judge 
of  music.     Do  you  sing  well  ? ' ' 

Philip  saw  that  hb  companion  was 
in  a  humour  for  a  joke,  and  answered 
•— ''  I  sing  better  over  a  cup  of  ale  in 
a  chinmey -comer  than  up  to  the  knees 
in  snow." 

They  had  now  reached  Mary  Street, 
and  Philip  sang,  and  blew  the  horn. 

«*  Hal  that's  but  a  poor  perform- 
ance," ezcldmed  tbe  mask.  <<  Give 
me  the  horn !  I'll  witch  you  with  such 
a  stave  I  you'll  half  die  with  delight." 

Philip  yielded  to  the  mask's  wishes, 
and  let  him  sing  the  verses  and  blow. 
For  four  or  five  times  all  was  done  as 
if  the  stranger  had  been  a  watchman 
dl  his  life.  He  dilated  most  elo- 
quently on  the  joys  of  such  an  occu- 
pation, and  made  Philip  laugh  at  the 
(jxtravagance  of  hb  praises.     Hb  spi- 
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rits  had  evidently  owed  no  small  share 
of  their  elevation  to  an  extra  quantity 
of  Champagne,  and  Philip  was  hardly 
surprised  at  his  next  proposal. 

'*  ril  tell  you  what,  my  friend.  We 
a  great  fancy  to  be  a  watchman  my- 
self for  an  hour  or  two.  Give  me 
your  great-coat  and  wide-brimmed 
hat,  and  take  my  domino.  Go  into  an 
inn  and  take  a  bottle  at  my  expense ; 
and  when  you  have  finbhed  it,  come 
again  and  give  me  back  q^  roasking- 
gear.  You  shall  have  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars for  your  trouble.     Come.** 

But  Philip  would  not  consent.  At 
last,  however,  at  the  solicitations  of 
the  mask,  he  entered  into  terms.  He 
agreed  for  ono  half-hour  to  give  up 
his  watchmanship,  which  woidd  be 
till  half-past  eleven.  Exactly  at  that 
time  the  stranger  was  to  come  to  the 
great  door  of  St  Gregory's,  and 
grive  back  the  great-coat,  horn,  and 
staff,  taking  back  hb  own  silk  mantle, 
hat,  and  domino.  Philip  also  told 
him  the  streets  in  which  he  was  to  call 
the  hour.  And  in  a  dark  part  of  the 
town  the  exchange  was  effected.  The 
mask  looked  a  watchman  to  the  life, 
while  PhiUp  was  completely  disguised 
with  the  half-mask  tied  over  hb  face, 
the  bonnet,  ornamented  with  a  buckle 
of  brilliants,  on  hb  head,  and  the  red 
silk  mantle  thrown  gracefully  round 
him.  When  he  saw  hb  companion 
conmience  his  walk,  ho  began  to  fear 
he  had  gone  too  far  in  consenting  to 
hb  wbh.  He  therefore  addressed  him 
once  more. 

"  I  hope,  sir,  you'll  be  very  steady 
while  you  fill  my  place,  for  if  you  go 
beyond  my  bounds,  or  mbbehave  in 
any  way,  it  may  cost  me  the  situa- 
tion." 

"  Hallo ! "  answered  the  stranger. 
*'  What's  the  meaning  of  that  ?  Do 
you  think  I  don't  know  my  duty  ?  Off 
with  you  thb  moment,  or  I'll  pnt  you 
into  the  cage.  Pretty  fellow,  giving 
advice  to  a  watchman — Off,  I  say !" 

The  new  guardian  of  the  streets 
walked  onward  with  all  the  dignity  be- 
coming his  office,  while  Philip  pursued 
his  way  to  a  tavern,  where  he  intended 
to  regale  himself,  and  thaw  his  half- 
frozen  limbs  over  a  glass  of  ale. 
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CUAPTfiB  III. 


As  he  wa«  pasting  tbo  door  of  a 
•plendid  palace*  ho  was  Liid  hold  of  by 
a  person  in  a  mask  who  had  alighted 
from  a  oarriago.  Philip  turned  round> 
and  in  a  low  whispering  voice  asked 
what  the  stranger  wanted. 

"  My  gracious  lord/'  answered  the 
mask»  *<  in  your  reverie  you  have 
passed  the  door.  Will  your  royal 
highness  *'._ * 

<<  What?  royal  highness?'*  said 
Philip*  laughing.  <<  I  am  no  high- 
ness.     You  are  mbtaken  1 " 

The  mask  bowed  respectfully*  and 
pointed  to  the  brilliant  buckle  in  Phi* 
lip*s  hat.  **  1  ask  your  pardon  if  I 
trench  on  your  disguise.  But*  in  what- 
ever character  you  assume*  your  noble 
bearing  will  betray  you.  Will  you 
eondescend  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
palace  ?  Does  your  highness  intend  to 
dance? 

."1?  To  dance?'*  replied  Philip, 
somewhat  bewildered.  ''  No -.-you 
see  I  have  boots  on.** 

"To  play*  then?"  enquired  the 
mask. 

*'  Still  less.  I  have  brought  no  mo* 
aey  with  me*'**  said  the  assistant 
watchman. 

'<  My  heaven!  '*  exclaimed  the 
stranger.  **  Commsnd  ray  purse — all 
that  I  possess  is  at  your  service!*' 
Saying  this*  he  forced  a  full  purse  in- 
to Philip's  hand. 

"  But  do  you  know  who  I  am?" 
enquired  Philip*  and  rejected  the 
pur^e. 

The  mask  whispered*  with  a  bow  of 
profound  obeisance  —  '*  Your  Royal 
Highness*  there  is  no  mistaking  Prince 
Julian.** 

At  this  moment  Philip  heard  his  de- 
puty in  an  adjoining  street  calling  the 
hour*  and  he  now  became  aware  of 
his  metamorphosis.  Prince  Julian* 
who  was  well  known  in  the  capital  as 
a  lively*  wild*  and  good- hearted  young 
man*  had  been  the  person  with  whom 
he  bad  changed  his  clothes.  **  Now* 
then*''  thought  Philip,  «  as  he  enacts 
the  watchman  so  well*  Fll  see  if*  for 
one  half  hour*  I  can't  be  the  prince. 
If  I  make  any  mistake*  he  has  himself 
to  blame  for  it.**  He  wrapped  the  red 
silken  mantle  closer  round  him*  took 
the  offered  purse,  put  it  in  his  pocket* 
and  said* — "  Who  are  you*  mask?  I 
will  return  your  gold  to*morr9ir>** 


<<  I  am  the  Chamberlain  Piliou.*' 

"  Good— lead  the  way^ru  follow." 
The  chamberlain  obeved*  and  tript  up 
the  marble  stairs*  Phuip  coming  close 
behind  him.  They  entered  a  magni- 
ficent hall  illuminated  with  a  thousand 
candles  and  dazzling  chandeliers.  A 
confused  crowd  of  maskers  jostled  each 
other/ sultans*  Bavarian  broom-girls* 
knights  in  armour*  nuns*  magicians* 
goddesses*  satyrs*  monks*  Jews*  Modes, 
and  Persians.  Philip  for  a  while  was 
abashed  and  blinded.  Such  splendour 
he  had  never  dreamt  of.  1  n  the  middle 
of  the  hall  the  dance  was  carried  on 
by  those  who  preferred  that  amuse- 
ment to  the  music  of  a  full  band. 
Philip,  whom  the  heat  of  the  apart- 
ment recovered  from  his  frozen  state, 
was  so  bewildered  with  the  scene  that 
he  could  do  little  more  than  nod  his 
head  to  the  various  addresses  made  to 
him. 

<'  Will  you  go  to  the  hazard  table*** 
whispered  the  Chamberlain*  who  stood 
beside  him*  and  whom  Philip  now  saw 
to  be  dressed  as  a  Brahmin. 

**  Let  me  get  unthawed  first,*'  an- 
swered Philip ;  <'  I  am  an  icicle  at 
present.** 

**  A  Rlass  of  mulled  claret?'*  en- 
quired the  Chamberlain,  and  led  him 
into  the  refreshment-room.  Ttie 
pseudo-prince  did  justice  to  the  invita- 
tion. One  glass  after  another  was 
emptied.  The  wine  was  splendid,  and 
it  spread  its  genial  warmth  through 
Philip's  veins. 

"  How  is  it  you  don*t  dance  to-night* 
Chamberlain  ?"  he  asked  of  his  com- 
panion* when  they  returned  into  the 
hall.  The  Brahmin  sighed*  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"1  have  no  pleasure  now  in  the 
dance.  Gaiety  is  distasteful  to  me. 
The  only  person  I  cared  for — the 
Countess  Bonau — I  thought  she  loved 
me ;  our  families  offered  no  objection 
— but  all  at  once  she  broke  with  me.** 
His  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

"  How?**  said  Philip,  "  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.** 

"  You  never  heard  of  it?**  repeated 
the  other*  "  the  whole  city  rings  with 
it.  The  quarrel  happened  a  fortnight 
ago — she  has  never  given  me  the  least 
explanation.  She  has  sent  back  three 
letters  I  wrote  to  her*  unopened.  She 
is  a  declared  ^u^mj  of  the  Baronese 
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Rei2entha)>  and  liad  made  me  promise 
to  drop  her  acquaintance.  But,  think 
how  unfortunate  it  was!  When  the 
Queen*mother  made  the  hunting  party 
to  Freudenwald,  she  appointed  me 
caTalier  to  the  Baroness.  What  could 
I  do?  It  was  impossible  to  refuse. 
On  the  very  birthday  of  the  adorable 
Bonau  I  was  forced  to  set  out.  She 
only  heard  who  was  my  companion — 
but  she  did  not  know  my  heart!'* 

"  Well,  then/'  said  Philip,  touched 
with  the  Chamberlain*s  distress,  *'  take 
advantage  of  the  present  joyous  season. 
The  new  year  makes  up  all  quarrels. 
Is  the  Countess  hero?" 

"  That  is  she,"  replied  the  Brahmin ; 
**  the  Carmelite  on  the  left  of  the  third 
pillar  beside  the  two  black  dominos. 
She  has  laid  aside  her  mask.  Ah, 
Prince!  your  Highness*  intercession 
would  '* 

Philip  gave  him  no  time  to  finish 
the  sentence — the  claret  had  inspired 
him.  He  walked  directly  to  the  Car- 
melite. The  Countess  Bonau  looked 
at  him  for  some  time  with  a  cold  eye 
and  flushed  cheek,  when  he  placed 
himself  beside  her.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful creature;  yet  Philip  remained 
persuaded  that  Kose  was  a  thousand 
times  more  beautiful. 

"  Countess,**  he  said, — and  became 
embarrassed  when  he  met  her  clear 
bright  eye  fixed  on  him. 

"  Prince,**  said  the  Countess,  "  an 
hour  ago  you  were  somewhat  too 
bold." 

^*  Fair  Countess,  I  am  therefore  at 
this  present  moment  the  more  quiet.*' 

**  So  much  the  better,  then.  1  shall 
be  safe  from  your  attacks.** 

"  Fair  lady,  allow  me  to  ask  one 
qnestion.  Have  you  put  on  this  Car- 
melite mantle  to  do  penance  for  your 
sins  ?** 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  penance  for.** 

«'  What,  Countess ! — ^your  cruelties 
—your  injustice  to  the  poor  Brahmin 
yonder,  who  seems  neglected  by  all  the 
world  ?** 

The  beautiful  Carmelite  east  down 
her  eyes  and  appeared  tmeasy. 


<*  And  do  you  know,  fair  Countess, 
that  in  the  Freudenwald  afibir  the 
Chamberlain  is  as  innocent  as  1  am  ?  '* 

"As  you,  Prince?**  said  the  Coun- 
tess, and  bent  her  brows  a  little— 
**  why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  an  hour 
ago?** 

"  You  are  right,  dear  Countess,  I 
was  too  bold.  You  yourself  have  said 
80.  But  now  I  declare  to  yon  the 
Chamberlain  iras  forced  to  go  to  Freu« 
denwald  by  command  of  the  Queen— 
against  his  will  yras  forced  to  be  cava- 
lier to  the  hated  Reizenthal  ** — 

**  Hated — by  him?" — interrupted 
the  Countess  with  a  bitter  laugh—* 
**  well — go  on." 

"  Yes— he  hates, — he  despises  the 
Baroness.  He  has  given  up  all  ac- 
quaintance with  her — and  treated  her 
with  marked  neglect — and  all  this  for 
your  sake.  You  are  the  only  person  he 
ioves^ — to  you  he  offers  bis  band — his 
heart — ana  you ! — you  reject  them  P* 

**  How  comes  it.  Prince,  that  you 
intercede  so  warmly  for  Pikou  ?  You 
did  not  do  so  once. 

"  That  was  because  I  did  not  knotr 
him,  and  still  less  the  wretchedness 
your  behaviour  caused  him.  I  swear 
to  you  he  is  innocent — ^you  have  no- 
thing to  forgive  in  him — he  has  much 
to  forgive  in  you.** 

*<  Hush  !'*  whispered  the  Carmelite, 
"  we  are  watched  here ;  come  from 
this.'*  She  replaced  her  mask  and 
stood  up.  Placing  her  arm  within 
Philip's,  they  crossed  the  hall  and  en- 
tered a  side-room.  The  Countess  ut- 
tered many  complaints  against  the 
Chamberlain,  but  they  were  the  com- 
plaints of  jealous  love.  The  Brahmih 
soon  after  came  timidly  into  the  apart- 
ment. There  was  a  deep  silence  among 
the  three,  and  the  Countess  dashed 
away  the  tears  that  had  gathertfd  in 
her  eyes.  Philip,  not  knowing  hoW  to 
conclude  his  intercession  better,  led 
the  Brahmin  to  the  Carmelite,  and 
joined  their  hands  together,  without 
saying  a  word,  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves. He  himself  returned  into  the 
hall. 


Chapter  IV, 


Here  he  was  addressed  hastily  by  a 
Mameliike^ — "  I'm  glad  I  have  met 
you.  Domino.  Is  the  Rose*  girl  in  the 
side-room  ?**  Without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  the  Mameluke  mshed  into  it, 
^t  retoriMd,  eridently  disappointed. 


**  One  word  with  you.  Domino,**  ho 
said,  and  led  Philip  into  a  retired  win- 
dow in  a  recess  of  the  hall. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  Philip, 
surprised. 

•'  I  bfie#ch  you/*  repUedih^  M«m#- 
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luke,  with  subdued  yet  resolute  voice, 
•'  where  is  the  Rose-girl :" 

"  What  is  the  Rose-girl  to  me  ?'* 

"  But  to  me  she  is  every  thing  !*' 
answered  the  other,  whose  suppressed 
voice  and  agitated  demeanour  showed 
that  a  fearful  struggle  was  carrying  on 
within.  "  To  me  she  is  every  thing. 
She  is  my  wife.  You  will  make  me 
wretched.  Prince!  I  conjure  you  drive 
me  not  to  madness.  Think  of  my 
wife  no  more?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Philip,  drily ;  **  what  have  I  to  do  with 
your  wife?'* 

**  Ob,  Prince,  Prince!**  exclaimed 
the  Mameluke,  •*  I  am  resolved  on  my 
conduct,  if  it  should  cost  mo  my  life. 
Dissemble  with  me  no  longer.  I  have 
dbcovered  every  thing.  Here  I  look 
at  this!  'tis  the  letter  my  false  wife 
slipt  into  your  hand.  Without  having 
had  time  to  open  it,  you  dropt  it  in  the 
crowd.** 

Philip  took  the  note.  'Twas  written 
in  pencil — "  Change  your  mask.  E  very 
body  knows  you.  M  v  husband  watches 
you.  He  does  not  know  me.  If  you 
obey  me,  you  know  your  reward.'* 

<'  Hem!"  muttered  Philip..  "  As  I 
live,  this  was  not  written  to  me.  I 
don't  trouble  my  head  about  your 
wife." 

'*  Hell  and  fury.  Prince !  drive  me 
not  mad  1  Do  you  know  who  it  is  that 
speaks  to  you!  I  am  the  Marshal 
Blankenswerd.  Your  advances  to  my 
wife  are  not  unknown  to  me,  ever  since 
the  last  rout  at  the  palace. 

"  My  Lord  Marshal,"  answered 
Philip  ouietly,  "  excuse  me  for  saying 
that  jealousy  has  blinded  you.  If  you 
knew  me  weU,  you  would  never  sus- 
pect me  of  such  proceedings.  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  I  will  never 
trouble  your  wife.** 

**  Are  you  in  earnest.  Prince  ?  * 

"  Entirely." 

*'  Will  you  give  me  a  proof?" 

•'  Whatever  you  require." 

**  You  have  hindered  her  up  to  this 
time  from  going  to  visit  her  relations 
in  Poland.  WUl  you  recommend  her 
to  do  80  now?*' 

"  Delighted ;  if  you  desire  it.*' 

**  Do  it !  do  it,  your  Royal  high- 
nessi  you  will  prevent  incalculable 
.misery.** 

The  Mameluke  continued  for  some 
time,  sometimes  begging  and  praying, 
and  sometimes  threatening  so  furiously, 
that  Fbilip  feared  he  might  lay  violent 


hands  on  him  before  the  whole  assem« 
bly.  He  therefore  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  quitting  him  as  soon  as  he 
could.  Scarcely  had  he  lost  himself 
in  the  crowd,  when  a  female,  closely 
enveloped  in  widow's  weeds,  tapped  him 
familiarly  on  the  arm,  and  said, 

"  Butterfly,  whither  away  ?  Have 
you  not  one  word  of  consolation  for 
the  disconsolate  Widow?" 

Philip  answered  very  politely, "  Beau- 
tiful  widows  find  no  lack  of  comforters. 
May  I  venture  to  include  myself  in 
tlie  number  ?'* 

**  Why  are  you  so  disobedient  ?  and 
why  haven't  you  changed  your  mask  ?** 
said  the  Widow,  while  she  led  him 
aside  from  the  crowd.  "  Do  you 
really  fancy.  Prince,  that  every  one 
here  does  not  know  who  you  are  ?** 

"  They  are  very  much  mistaken  in 
me,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Philip. 

"  Not  at  all,**  answered  the  Widow, 
*'  they  know  you  very  well,  and  if  you 
don't  instantly  change  your  mask,  I 
shan't  speak  to  you  again  the  whole 
evening  ;  I  have  no  desire  to  give  my 
husband  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
scene." 

By  this  Plulip  discovered  who  his 
companion  was.  *'  You  were  the  beau- 
tiful Rose-girl ;  are  your  roses  wither- 
ed so  soon?** 

"  What  is  there  that  does  not  wither? 
not  the  constancy  of  man !  I  saw  you 
when  you  slipt  off  with  the  CarmcUte. 
Confess  your  inconstancy — you  can 
deceive  no  longer." 

"  Hem,'* — answered  Philip  coldly, 
*'  accuse  me  as  you  will,  I  can  return 
the  accusation." 

"  How, — in  what  respect  ?" 

"  Why,  for  instance  there  is  not  a 
more  constant  man  alive  than  the 
Marshal." 

''  There  is  not  indeed  ! — and  I  am 
wrong,  very  wrong  to  have  listened 
to  you  so  long.  But  my  remorse  is 
unavailing ;  he  has  discovered  our  flir- 
tation." 

**  Since  the  last  rout  at  the  palace, 
fair  Widow"— 

"  Where  you  were  so  unguarded 
and  particular — wicked  Prince ! " 

"  Let  us  repair  the  mischief.  Let 
us  part.  I  honour  the  Marshal,  and, 
for  my  part,  should  be  ashamed  to  do 
him  wrong." 

The  Widow  looked  at  him  for 
some  time  in  speechless  amazement. 

**  If  you  have  indeed  any  regard  for 
;ne,*'  continued  Philip,  «*  you  will  go 
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instantly  into  Poland  to  visit  your  re- 
lations. *Tis  better  that  we  do  not 
meet.  A  beautiful  woman  is  beauti- 
ful— but  a  pure  and  virtuous  woman 
is  more  beautiful  still.*' 

'*  Prince  !"  cried  the  astonished 
Widow,  *'  are  you  really  in  earnest  ? 
Hare  you  ever  loved  me,  or  have  you 
all  along  deceived?" 

*«  Look  you,'*  answered  Philip,  *'  1 
am  a  tempter  of  a  peculiar  kind.  I 
search  constantly  among  women  to 
find  truth  and  virtue,  and,  alas!  *ti8  but 
seldom  I  encounter  them.  Only  the 
true  and  virtuous  can  keep  me  con* 
stant — therefore  1  am  true  to  none ; 
but  no  I — there  is  one  that  keeps  me 
In  her  chains — I  am  sorry, fair  Widow, 
that  that  one  is— not  you  !** 

"  You  are  in  a  strange  mood  to- 
night. Prince,"  answered  the  Widow, 
and  the  trembling  of  her  voice  and 
heaving  of  her  bosom  showed  the  ef- 
fect the  conversation  had  on  her. 

"  No/'  answered  Philip,  "  1  am  in 
as  rational  a  mood  to-night  as  I  ever 
was  in  my  life.  I  wish  only  to  repair 
an  injury ;  I  have  promised  to  your 
husband  to  do  so.*' 

"  How  !"  exclaimed  the  Widow,  in 
a  voice  of  terror,  *«  you  have  told 
every  thing  to  the  Marshal  ?'* 

"  Not  every  thing,"  answered  Phi- 
lip, *<  only  what  1  knew." 

The  Widow  wrang  her  hands  in  the 
extremity  of  agitation,  and  at  last  said, 
"  Where  is  my  husband  ?" 

Philip  pointed  to  the  Mameluke,  who 
at  this  moment  approached  them. 

"  Prince,"  said  the  Widow,  in  atone 
of  inexpressible  rage  and  hatred,-^ 
"  Prince, — but  you  are  unworthy  of  a 
thought.  I  never  dreamt  that  any 
one  could  be  capable  of  such  ungen- 
tlemanly,  such  unmanly  behaviour — 
you  arc  an  impostor !  My  husband  in 
the  dress  of  a  barbarian  is  a  prince ; 
you  in  the  dress  of  a  prince  are  a  bar- 
barian. In  this  world  you  see  me  no 
more — go,  sir  I  '* 

With  these  words  she  turned  proud- 
ly away  from  him,  and  going  up  to 


the  Mameluke,  accompanied  liim  from 
the  hall  in  deep  and  earnest  con- 
versation. Philip  laughed  auietlr  at 
the  result  of  his  advice,  ana  said  to 
himself,  "  My  substitute,  the  watch- 
man, will  be  somewhat  astonished  at 
all  this ;  as  for  me,  1  think  I  make  a 
very  decent  sort  of  a  prince ;  I  only 
hope  when  he  returns  he  will  proceed 
as  1  have  begun." 

He  went  np  to  tlie  dancers,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  the  beautiful  Carme- 
lite standing  up  in  a  set  with  the  Brah- 
min. No  sooner  did  the  latter  per- 
ceive him,  than  he  kissed  his  hand  to 
him,  and  in  dumb  show  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  reconciliation  was 
complete.  Philip  thought 'tis  a  pity 
I  am  not  to  be  pnnce  all  my  life-time. 
How  the  people  would  rejoice :  to  be 
a  prince  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  He  can  do  more  with  a  single 
word  than  a  barrister  with  a  three 
hours*  speech.  Yes !  if  I  were  a  prince^ 
my  beautiful  Rcse  would  be— Jost  to 
me  for  ever.  After  all,  I  think  I  don't 
wish  to  be  a  prince.*'  He  now  looked 
at  the  clock,  and  saw  *twas  half-past 
eleven.  The  Mameluke  hurried  up  to 
him  and  gave  him  a  paper.  "  Prince," 
he  exclaimed,  "  1  could  fall  at  your 
feet  and  thank  you  on  my  knees ;  I 
am  reconciled  to  my  wife.  You  have 
broken  her  heart ;  but  she  will  yet 
learn  to  thank  you  for  it.  We  travel 
to  Poland  this  very  night,  and  there 
we  shall  fix  our  home.  .  Farewell^ 
Prince!  I  shall  be  ready,  whenever 
your  Royal  Highness  requires  me,  to 
pour  out  my  last  drop  of  blood  in  your 
service.  My  gratitude  is  eternal.  Fare- 
well !** 

"  Stay !"  said  Philip,  "  what  am  I 
to  do  with  this  paper  ? 

"  Oh,  that, — *tis  the  amount  of  my 
loss  to  your  Highness  last  week  at 
hazard.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  it; 
but  before  my  departure,  I  must  clear 
my  debts  of  honour.  Again  and 
again.  Heaven  bless  you,  and  farewell." 
With  tliese  words  the  Marshal  disap* 
peared. 


Chapter  V. 


Philip  opened  the  paper,  and  read 
in  it  an  order  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
lie  put  it'  in  his  pocket,  and  thought, 
"  Well  'twould  be  very  jdeasant  to  be 
a  prince."  While  musing  on  the  dif- 
ferencc  between  five  thousand  dollars 


at  play,  and  his  own  board  and  lodg« 
ing  at  the  gardener's,  a  voice  whisper- 
ed in  his  car, 

*«  Please  your  Royal  Highness,  wo 
are  both  discovered  j  I  shall  blow  my 
brains  out." 
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Philip  turned  round  In  amazement^ 
and  saw  a  Negro  at  bis  side. 

**  What  do  you  want,  my  friend?** 
be  asked,  in  an  unconcerned  tone. 

**  I  am  Colonel  Kalt,*'  whispered 
the  Negro.  **  The  Marshal's  wife  has 
been  chattering  to  Duke  Herman,  and 
he  has  been  breathing  fire  and  fury 
against  us  both." 

"  Ho  is  quite  welcome,*'  answered 
Philip. 

"  But  the  King  knows  all,"  sighed 
the  negro.  *'  This  very  night  I  may 
be  arrested  and  carried  to  the  castle  ; 
I'll  f^ooner  hang  myself." 

*'  No  need  for  that,"  said  Philip. 

**  What !  am  I  to  be  made  infamous 
for  my  whole  life  ?  I  am  lost,  I  tell 
you.  The  Duke  will  demand  satis- 
faction. His  back  is  black  and  blue 
yet  with  the  marks  of  the  cudgelling 
1  gave  him.  I  am  lost,  and  the  baker *8 
daui^hter  too!  Til  jump  from  the 
bridfre  and  drown  myself  at  once !  ** 

"  God  forbid  I'*  answered  Philip ; 
"  what  have  you  and  the  baker*s 
daughter  to  do  with  it  ?** 

«*  Your  Royal  Highness  banters  me, 
and  I  am  in  despair! — 1  humbly  be- 
seeoh  you  to  give  me  two  minutes* 
private  conversation," 

Philip  followed  the  Negro  into  a 
small  boudoir,  imperfectly  lighted. 
The  Negro  threw  himself  on  a  sofa, 
and  sighed  and  groaned  aloud.  Philip 
found  some  sandwiches  and  wine  on 
the  table,  and  helped  himself  with  the 
Utmost  composure. 

'*  I  wonder  your  Royal  Highness 
can  be  so  d — d  apathetic  at  what  I 
have  told  you.  If  the  Neapolitan 
that  acted  the  conjurer  were  here,  he 
might  save  us  by  some  contrivance. 
As  it  is,  he  has  slipt  out  of  the  scrape, 
and  left  us  to  "  — 

•*  So  much  the  better,"  interrupted 
Philip,  replenishing  his  glass ;  "  since 
he  has  got  out  of  the  way,  we  can 
throw  all  the  blame  on  his  shoulders.*' 

"  How  can  we  do  that  ?  The  Duke, 
I  tell  you,  knows  that  you,  and  I,  and 
the  Marshars  wife,  and  the  baker's 
daughter,  were  all  in  the  plot  together, 
to  take  advantage  of  his  superstition. 
He  knows  that  it  was  you  that  en- 
gaged Salmoni  to  play  the  conjurer ; 
that  it  was  1  that  instructed  the  baker's 
daughter  (with  whom  he  is  in  love) 
how  to  inveigle  him  into  the  snare  ; 
that  it  was  I  that  enacted  the  ghost, 
that  knocked  him  down,  and  cudgelled 
him  till  he  roared  again.     If  I  had 


only  not  carried  the  joke  too  far,  but 
I  wished  to  cool  his  love  a  little  for 
my  sweetheart.  'Twas  an  infernal 
business.  Til  swallow  a  pound  of 
arsenic.*' 

**  Rather  swallow  a  glass  of  wine — 
*ti8  delicious  tipple,"  said  Philip,  and 
filled  up  a  bumper  at  the  same  time, 
by  way  of  good  example.  "  For  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  friend,  1  think 
you  are  rather  a  fainthearted  sort  of 
fellow  for  a  colonel,  to  think  of  hang- 
ing, drowning,  shooting  and  poison- 
ing yourself  about  such  a  ridiculous 
story  as  that.  One  of  them  would  be 
too  much,  but  as  to  all  the  four— poh, 
man— nonsense— fill  your  glass.  I 
tell  you  that  at  this  moment  1  don't 
know  what  to  make  out  of  your  ac- 
count." 

"  Your  Royal  Highness,  have  pity 
on  me,  my  brain  is  turned.  The 
Duke's  page,  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  has  told,  me  this  very  moment, 
that  the  Marshal's  wife,  inspired  by 
the  devil,  went  up  to  the  Duke,  and 
told  him  that  the  trick  played  on  him 
at  the  baker's  house  was  planned  by 
Prince  Julian,  who  opposed  his  mar^ 
riage  with  his  sister ;  that  the  spirit 
he  saw  was  myself,  sent  by  the  Prin- 
cess to  be  a  witness  of  his  supersti- 
tion ;  that  your  Highness  has  the 
written  promise  that  we  got  from  him, 
to  make  the  baker's  daughter  his  mis- 
tress immediately  after  the  marriage  j 
and  that  these  were  the  reasons  his 
suit  had  failed ; — and  now  your  Royal 
Highness  is  in  possession  of  every 
thing." 

"  And  a  pretty  story  it  is,*'  said 
Philip ;  "  why,  behaviour  like  that 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  meanest 
and  vulgarest  of  the  people." 

"  It  would  indeed.  'Tis  impossible 
to  behave  more  meanly  and  vulgarly 
than  the  Marshal's  lady.  The  woman 
must  be  a  fury.  My  gracious  Prince, 
you  must  save  me  from  destruction." 

"  Where  is  tlie  Duke?'*  asked 
Philip. 

*'  The  page  told  me  he  started  up 
on  hearing  the  story,  and  only  asked 
where  the  King  was." 

*'  Is  the  King  here,  then  ?" 

"  Oh  jes,  he  is  at  play  in  the  next 
room  with  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Minister  of  Police.** 

Philip  walked  with  long  steps 
through  the  boudoir.  The  case  re- 
quired  consideration. 

"  Please  your  Royal  Highness  to 
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l^roteet  me.  Totir  own  honour  is  at 
stake.  You  can  easily  make  all 
straight ;  otherwise  I  am  all  prepared, 
and  ready  at  the  first  intimation  of 
danger  to  fly  across  the  border..   To* 


morrow  I  shall  expeet  your  eommandi 
as  to  what  I  hare  to  look  for." 

With  these  words  the  Negro  took 
his  leare. 


CHAFTEa  VI, 


"  It  is  high  time  I  were  watchman 
again/*  thought  PhUip.  "  I  am  get- 
ting both  myself  and  my  substitute 
into  scrapes  he  will  find  it  bard  to  get 
ont  of.  fiut  lord,  lord>  what  a  lot  of 
things  are  done  in  courts  and  palaces 
that  never  enter  into  one*s  head  with 
a  lanthorn  and  staff,  or  working  with 
spade  and  hoe.*'  But  his  rererie  was 
interrupted  by  a  whbper. 

**  So  lonely,  Prince !  I  feel  happy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  a  minute*s 
conversation  with  your  Eoyal  High- 
ness." 

Philip  looked  at  the  speaker;  he 
was  a  Miner,  coy«^  over  with  gold 
and  jewels. 

'<  But  one  instant/*  said  the  mask. 
'^  Tbe  business  is  pressing,  and  deeply 
concerns  you." 

"  Who  are  you?"  enquired  PhiUp 

**  Count  Bodenlos,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  at  your  Highness's  service," 
answered  the  ^Uner,  and  lifted  his 
mask. 

•*  Well  then,  my  lord,  what  are 
your  commands?" 

"  May  I  speak  openly  ?  I  waited 
on  your  Royal  Highness  thrice,  and 
was  never  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
an  audience ;  and  yet.  Heaven  is  my 
witness,  no  man  in  all  this  court  has  a 
deeper  interest  in  your  Royal  High- 
ness than  I  have." 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  re- 
plied Philip  ;  "  but  what  is  your  busi- 
ness just  now  ?  Be  as  short  as  you 
can." 

"  May  I  renture  to  speak  of  the 
house  of  Abraham  Levi  ?  *' 

"  As  much  as  you  like/* 

*'  They  have  applied  to  me  about 
the  fifty  thousand  dollars  they  ad- 
Tanced  to  your  Royal  Highness,  and 
threaten  to  apply  to  the  King.  And 
you  remember  your  promise  to  his 
Majesty  when  last  he  paid  your  debts.** 

*'  Can't  the  people  wait?**  asked 
Philip. 

^  No  more  than  the  Brothers,  gold- 
imiths,  who  demand  their  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars." 

**  It  is  all  one  to  me.  If  the  people 
won*t  wait  for  their  money,  I  must*'— *-« 


"  No  hasty  resolution,  I  beg,  t 
have  it  in  my  power  to  make  evei^ 
thing  comfortable,  if "— — 

"  Well,  if  what?" 

"  If  you  will  honour  me  by  listen- 
ing to  me  one  moment.  I  hope  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  covering  all  your 
debts.  The  house  of  Abraham  Levi 
has  bought  up  immense  quantities  of 
corn,  so  that  the  price  is  very  much 
raised.  A  decree  against  importation 
will  raise  it  three  or  four  times  higher. 
By  giving  Abraham  Levi  the  mono- 
poly, the  business  will  be  arranged. 
The  house  erases  your  debt,  and 
pays  off  your  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  goldsmiths,  and  I  give 
you  over  the  receipts.  But  every 
thing  depends  on  my  continuing  for 
another  year  at  the  head  of  the  finance. 
If  Baron  Griefensack  succeeds  in  ejectr 
ing  me  from  the  Ministry,  I  am  inca- 
pacitated from  serving  vour  Roytd 
Highness  as  I  could  wish.  If  your 
Highness  will  leave  the  party  of 
Gnefensack,  our  point  is  gained.  For 
me,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  I  remain  in  office  or  not.  I 
si^h  for  repose.  But  for  your  Royal 
Highness,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment. If  I  have  not  the  miidng  of 
the  pack,  I  lose  the  game." 

Philip  for  some  time  did  not  know 
what  answer  to  make  to  the  proposul. 
At  last,  while  the  Finance  Minister,  in 
expectation  of  his  reply,  took  a  pinch 
out  of  his  simff-box  set  with  jewels, 
Philip  said, 

**  If  I  rightly  understand  you. 
Count,  you  would  starve  the  country 
a  little  in  order  to  pay  my  debts. 
Consider,  sir,  what  misery  you  will 
cause.  And  will  the  King  consent 
to  it?" 

"  If  I  remain  in  office,  I  will  an- 
rwer  for  all.  When  the  price  of  com 
rises,  the  King  will,  of  course,  think  of 
permitting  importation.  The  per- 
mission to  do  so  is  given  to  the  houso 
of  Abraham  Levi,  and  they  introduce 
as  little  as  they  choose.  But  as  I  said 
before,  all  this  depends  on  my  remain- 
ing in  office.  If  Gnefensack  came 
into  power,  for  the  first  year  he  would 
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be  obliged  to  attend  strictly  to  his 
duty,  in  order  to  bo  able  afterwards 
:to  feather  his  ne.st  at  the  expense  both 
of  King  and  country.  He  must  first 
make  sure  of  his  ground/* 

"  A  pretty  project,*'  answered 
Philip  ;  "  and  how  long  do  you  think 
a  finance  minister  must  bo  in  office 
before  he  can  lay  his  shears  on  the 
Hock  to  get  wool  enough  for  himself 
and  me  ?'* 

"  O,  if  he  has  his  wits  about  him, 
he  may  manage  it  in  a  year." 

**  Then  tho  King  ought  to  change 
his  finance  minister  ©very  twelve 
months,  if  he  wishes  to  be  faithfully 
and  honourably  served." 

**  I  hope,  please  your  Royal  High- 
ness, that  since  I  have  had  the  Ex- 
chequer, tho  King  and  court  have 
been  faithfully  and  honourably  served . '  * 

"  I  believe  you.  Count,  and  the 
poor  people  believe  you  still  more. 
Even  already  they  scarcely  know  how 
to  pay  their  rates  and  taxes.  You 
should  treat  us  with  a  little  more  con- 
sideration. Count." 

««  Us! — Your  Royal  Highness — 
don't  I  do  every  thing  for  the  Court  :'* 

*'  The  people,  I  mean.  You  should 
have  a  little  more  consideration  for 
the  people." 

"  Your  Royal  Highness  speaks  in 
ignorance  of  your  own  rights.  This 
is  no  limited  monarchy,  witli  houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  people 
I  serve  is  the  King  and  the  court. 
The  country  is  his  private  property, 
and  the  people  arc  only  useful  to  him 
as  increasing  the  value  of  his  land. 
But  this  is  no  lime  to  discuss  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  I  beg  your 
Royal  Highuess's  answer  to  my  pro- 
positions. Shall  I  have  the  honour 
to  discharge  your  Royal  Highness's 
debts  on  the  above  specified  condi- 
tions?" 

*'  Answer, — no— never,  never!  at 


LFeb. 


the  expense  of  himdredf  and  thousands 
of  starving  families." 

*'  But,  your  Royal  Highness,  if  in 
addition  to  the  clearaiice  of  your  debts, 
tlie  house  of  Abraham  Levi  presents 
you  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  hard 
cash  ?  I  think  it  may  afford  you  that 
sum.  The  house  will  gain  so  much 
by  the  operation,  that" — 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  able  to  give 
f/ou  also  a  mark  oflts  regard." 

"  Your  Highness  is  pleased  to  jest 
with  me.  1  gain  nothing  by  the  af- 
fair. My  whole  object  is  to'  obtain 
the  protection  of  your  Royal  High- 
ness." 

"  You  are  very  polite." 

**  1  may  hope  then.  Prince  r" 

"  Count,  I  will  do  my  duty,  do  you 
yours." 

"  My  duty  is  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
To-morrow  I  shall  send  for  Abraham, 
and  conclude  the  arrangement  with 
him.  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent yoiu:  Royal  Highness  with  the 
receipt  for  all  your  debts,  besides  the 
small  gift  of  filly  thousand  dollars.'* 

"  Go— 1  can*t  hear  of  it." 

"  And  your  Royal  Highness  will 
honour  me  with  your  favour?  For  un- 
less I  am  in  tho  Ministry  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  deal  with  Abraham 
Levi  so  as  *' — 

'*  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  and  your 
ministry  and  Abraliam  Levi  were  all 
three  at  tho  devil !  I  tell  you  what, 
unless  you  lower  the  price  of  corn, — 
take  away  the  monopoly  from  that  in- 
fernal Jew,  and  add  no  new  burdens 
to  the  people,  Pll  go  this  moment  and 
reveal  your  villany  to  the  King,  and 
get  you  and  Abraham  Levi  banished 
from  the  country.  Lo,  see  to  it — Pll 
keep  my  word !"  Philip  turned  away 
in  a  rage,  and  proceeded  into  the  dan^ 
cing-room,  leaving  the  Minister  of 
Finance  motionless  as  a  mummy  and 
petrified  with  amazement. 


Chap.  VII. 


*'  When  docs  your  Royal  Highness 
require  tho  earriage?'  These  words 
were  addressed  to  Philip  as  he  thread- 
ed his  way  through  the  crowd,  by  a 
punchy  little  figure  dressed  as  a  Dutch- 
man. 

"  Not  at  all,'*  answered  Philip. 

"  *Tis  half-i)ast  eleven,  and  the 
beautiAil  stinger  expects  you.  She  will 
^irc  of  wailing." 


"  Let  her  sbig  something  to  cheer 
her..*' 

"  How,  Prince  ?  Have  you  changed 
your  mind?  Would  you  leave  the  cap^ 
tivating  Rollinaln  the  lurch, and  throw 
away  the  golden  opportunity  you  have 
been  sighing  for  for  mouths  ?  The  let- 
ter you  sent  to-day,  enclosing  the  dia- 
mond bauble,  did  its  work  inarveU 
lousfly .    Sh^  euiTQuders  at  such  a  sum^ 
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mofks.  Then  why  are  you  now  so 
cold?  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
changer** 

"  That  is  my  business,  not  yours," 
said  Pliih'p. 

.  "  But  1  had  your  orders  to  join  you 
at  half-past  eleven.  Perhaps  you  have 
other  engagements  ?" 

"  Perhaps.** 
-  "  A  petiC  sottper  with  the  Countess 
Bom  ?  She  is  not  present  here  ;  at 
least  among  all  the  masks  I  can*t  trace 
her  out.  I  should  know  her  among  a 
thousand  by  her  graceful  walk,  and  the 
bend— just  so-so  pensive  and  elegant, 
you  know-rof  her  head->eh.  Prince?" 

"  Well,  but  if  it  were  so,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  making  you 
my  confident,  would  there  ?*' 

•*  Oh,  blows  the  wind  in  that  quar- 
ter? I  take  the  hint.  Mum!— But 
won't  you  at  any  rate  send  to  the  Sig- 
nora  to  let  her  know  you  are  not 
coming  ?'* 

"  If  I  have  sighed  for  her  for  two 
months,  she  had  better  sigh  a  month 
or  two  for  herself.  I  shan't  go  near 
her." 

'*  Will  you  break  with  her  entirely?" 

"  There  is  nothing  between  lui  to 
break  that  I  know  of." 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  speak  so 
plainly,  I  may  tell  you  something. 
Your  love  to  the  Signora  has  hitherto 
kept  me  silent,  but  now  that  you  have 
altered  your  mind  about  her,  1  can  no 
longer  keep  the  secret  from  you.  You 
arc  deceived.*' 

'*  By  whom  ? " 

'*  By  the  artful  singer.  She  divides 
her  heart  between  your  Uoyal  High- 
ness and  a  Jew.*' 

«  A  Jew  ?'* 

"  The  son  of  Abraham  Levi.  I  only 
regret  to  think  it.*' 

'*  O,  don't  mention  that.  I  don't 
regret  it  at  all.*' 

"  Thejade  deserves  the  tread-mill," 
said  the  Dutchman. 

"  Few  people  meet  their  deserts," 
answered  Philip. 

**  Too  true,  too  true,  your  Koyal 
Highness .  For  instance,  I  have  disco- 
vered agirl>-oh  Prince,  thereis  not  such 
another  in  the  world  I  She  is  totally 
unknown — beautiful  as  an  angel— eyes 
like  stars— -hair  like  sunl^ams — in 
short,  the  sweetest  creature  I  ever  be- 
held. A  Venus  condemned  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  eottage — a  peasant  girl— - 
Your  Highness,  we  must  give  her 
chase." 

•*  A  peasant  girl?"— 


*'  A  mere  griisetto ;  but  then  you 
must  sec  her  yourself,  description  can 
do  nothing.  What  words  could  de- 
scribe her  artlessnees,  her  untaught 
grace,  her  bashful  innocence  ?  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  catch  sight  of  her.  She 
never  leaves  her  mother  for  a  moment. 
1  know  her  seat  in  church,  and  have 
watched  her  for  many  Sundays  past. 
I  have  seen  a  young  fellow,  a  garden- 
er, he  is  malung  court  to  her.  He 
can't  marry  her,  they  are  both  so 
poor.  The  mother  is  the  widow  of  a 
poor  weaver — a  simple,  honest  wo- 
man, who  ". — 

**  And  the  mother's  name  is  ?*' 

"  Widow  BilUier,  in  Milk  Street, 
and  the  daughter,  fairest  of  flowers,  is 
called  Rose." 

At  sound  of  the  one-loved  name 
Philip  started  back.  His  first  incli- 
nation  was  to  knock  the  conununica- 
tive  Dutchman  down.  He  restrained 
himself,  however,  and  only  asked, 

*'  Are  you  the  devil  himself?" 

**  Your  Highness  flatters  me.  I 
have  taken  some  steps  in  the  matter 
already,  but  you  must  see  her  first. 
But  perhaps  such  a  pearl  of  price  has 
not  altogether  escaped  your  Royal 
observation  ?  Do  you  know  her?" 

"  Intimately.*' 

**  So  much  the  better.  Have  I  been 
too  lavish  of  my  praises  ?  You  confess 
their  truth?  She  shan't  escape  us. 
We  must  go  together  to  the  widow ; 
you  must  be  the  mild  philanthropist, 
the  man  of  goodness  and  charity.  You 
have  heard  of  their  dbtress,  and  must 
insLst  on  relieving  it.  You  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  poor  widow  ;  enter  into 
her  misfortunes;  leave  a  small  pre- 
sent at  each  vibit,  and  by  this  means 
become  acquainted  with  the  daughter. 
The  rest  follows  of  course.  The  gar- 
dener is  too  much  occupied  at  his 
trade  to  give  us  much  distiurbance,  or 
perhaps  a  dozen  or  two  dollars  slipt 
quietly  into  his  hand  may" — 

Phuip's  rage  broke  forth. 

«*  rU  throttle  you  you  d — d" — 

"  Ha !  If  I  don't  keep  the  gardener 
from  spoiling  your  sport  ?  Leave  me 
to  settle  that  matter.  I'll  get  him  kid- 
napped and  sent  to  the  army  to  fight 
like  an  honest  man  for  his  king  and 
country.  In  the  mean-time  vou  get 
possession  of  the  field,  for  the  giri, 
saucy  jade,  is  immensely  attached  to 
the  rascal.  However,  I  will  take  her  in 
hand,  and  give  her  some  lessons  of  lif^ 
and  manners,  and  then  " — 

**  I'll  knock  your  head  08".'* 
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**  Your'HIgbxwM  18  too  good.     A 

word  from  you  would  get  me  the 

Xhamberlain'8  key,  and  I  shall   bo 

amply  paid  for  my  services  to  your 

Highness.     May  I  hope  for  your  re- 

eommendation  to  the  post  ?*' 

"  The  post  you  deserve  is  the"— - 

'«  Ohy  aon*t  flatter  me^  your  High« 

ness.     Had  I  only  known  you  thought 

as  I  do  about  the  beauty  of  the  wench, 

she  should  have  been  yours  long  ago.*' 

*'  Not  a  word  more,  or" 

**  You  11  think  me  a  babbler  ?  No» 
there  will  be  no  more  words.  Deeds 
shall  show  my  sincerity.  I  take  charge 
of  the  gardener,  and  must  manage 
somehow  or  other  to  get  the  mother 
out  of  the  way,  and  then,  your  High- 
ness— you  have  nothing  to  do  but  re- 
vel in  the  delights  of  love.  She  is 
certainly  the  sweetest  creature  I  have 
ever  run  down  fur  your  Royal  High« 

DOSS." 

"  Sir,  if  you  venture" 

"  To  speak  on  my  own  account, 
you'll  refuse  me  the  Chamberlain's 
Key  ?  Can  your  Highness  suspect  me 
of  any  thing  so  dishonourable  ?" 

Philip  with  great  difficulty  refrained 
from  open  violence.  He  clutched  the 
arm  of  the  Dutchmsm  with  the  force 


of  a  vice,  and  said  in  a  comproMed 
voice — 

"  If  you  venture  to  go  near  that 
girl,  I  demolish  every  bone  in  your 
body." 

**  Grood,  good,"  screamed  the  Dutch- 
man, in  intense  pain,  for  Philip's  grasp 
seemed  to  grow  tighter  and  tighter. 
"  Only  let  go  my  arm." 

"  If  I  flfld  you  within  half  a  mile  of 
Milk  Street,  I'll  dash  your  miserable 
brains  out  before  you  can  shout  for 
mercy." 

The  Dutchman  stood  writhing  with 
pain. 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness,  I 
could  not  imagine  you  really  loved  the 
girl  as  it  seems  you  do." 

•*  I  love  her  I  I  will  own  it  before 
the  whole  world  r* 

"  And  are  loved  in  return  ?'* 

"  Thats  none  of  your  business. 
Never  mention  her  name  to  me  again. 
Leave  her  undbturbed.  Now  yott 
know  what  I  think.     Be  off  I " 

Philip  twirled  the  unfortunate 
Dutchman  half  way  round  as  he  let 
go  his  arm,  and  that  worthy  gentle* 
man,  abashed  and  crest-fallen,  slunk 
noiselessly  out  of  the  hall. 


Chamer  VIII. 


In  the  racan-timc  Philip's  substitute 
supported  his  character  of  watchman 
on  the  snow-covered  streets.  For  the 
first  quarter  t)f  an  hour  he  attended  to 
the  directions  left  by  Philip,  and  went 
his  rounds,  and  called  the  hour  with 
great  decorum,  except  that  instead  of 
5ie  usual  watchman's  verses  ho  favour- 
ed the  public  with  rhymes  of  his  own. 
He  was  cogitating  a  new  stanza  with 
which  to  illuminate  the  people,  when 
the  door  of  a  house  beside  him  opened, 
and  a  well  wrapped-up  girl  beckoned 
to  him,  and  sank  into  tno  shadow  of 
the  house. 

The  Prince  left  his   stanza   half 
finished  and  followed  the  apparition.  • 
A  soft  hand  grasped  his  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  a  voice  whispered — 

«  How  dy'e  do,  dear  Philip  ?  speak 
low  that  nobody  may  hear  us.  I  have 
only  got  away  from  the  company  for 
one  moment,  to  speak  to  you  as  yon 
passed.     Are  you  happy  to  see  me  ?" 

«  Blest  as  the  immortal  gods,  my 
angel;— who  could  be  otherwise  than 
bappyby  the  side  of  such  a  goddess?** 


*'  Ah !  Pve  some  good  news  for 
you,  Philip.  You  must  dine  at  our 
house  to-morrow.  My  mother  has 
allowed  me  to  ask  you.  You'll 
come  ?" 

"  For  the  whole  day^  and  as  much 
longer  as  you  wish.  Would  wc 
might  be  together  till  the  end  of  the 
world!  'T would  be  a  life  fit  for 
gods!" 

"  Listen,  Philip  ;  in  half  an  hour  I 
shall  be  at  St  Gregory's.  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  there.  You  won't  fail  me  ? 
Don't  keep  me  waiting  long — we  shall 
have  a  walk  together.  Go  now — ^we 
may  be  discovered."  She  tried  to  f;o, 
but  Julian  held  her  back  and  threw 
his  arms  round  her. 

•*  What,  will  you  leave  me  so  cold- 
ly T*  he  said,  and  tried  to  press  a  kiss 
upon  her  lips. 

Rose  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
this  boldness,  fbr  Philip  had  neter 
ventured  such  a  liberty  before.  She 
strugffled  to  free  herself,  but  Julian 
held  her  firm,  till  at  last  she  bad  to 
buy  her  Uberty  by  submitting  to  the 
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ki80>  and  begged  him  to  go.  But 
Julian  seemed  not  at  all  inclined  to 
move. 

"  What !  go  ?— and  such  a  creature 
here  beside  me?  I'm  not  such  an 
idiot^ — no— no." 

"  But  then  it  isn't  right,  Philip." 

"  Not  right  ?  why  not,  my  beauty  ? 
there's  nothing  against  kissing  in  the 
ten  commandments." 

**  You  must  have  been  drinkingt 
Philip.  You  know  very  well  we 
can't  marry,  and  " 

•*  Not  marry  ?  why  not  ?  Til  marry 
vou  to-morrow,  to-night — ^this  rery 
Lour !— not  marry,  indeed  I'* 

"Philip!  Philip!— why  will  you 
talk  such  fully  ?  Ah,  Philip,  I  had  a 
dream  last  night." 

**  A  dream — what  was  it  ?" 

**  You  had  won  a  prize  in  the  lot- 
tery ;  we  were  both  so  happy !  you  had 
bought  a  beautiful  garden,  all  filled 
with  flowers  and  such  famous  cabbaged 
and  cauliflowers — such  a  fortune  it 
would  have  been  !  And  when  I  awoke, 
Philip,  I  felt  so  wretched — I  wished 
I  had  not  dreamed  such  a  happy 
dream.  You've  nothing  in  the  lottery, 
Philip,  have  you  ?  Have  you  real! v 
won  any  thing  ?  The  drawing  took 
place  to  day." 

**  How  much  must  I  have  gained  to 
win  you  too  ?" 

"  Ah,  Philip,ifyon  had  only  gained  a 
thousand  dollars,  you  might  buy  such 
a  pretty  garden!" 

"  A  thousand  dollars  ?  And  what 
if  it  were  more  ?" 

"  Ah,  Philip— what?  is  it  true?  is 
it  really  ?  Don't  deceive  me !  'twill 
be  worse  than  the  dream.  You  had 
a  ticket!  and  you've  won!  tell  me, 
teUmol" 

**  All  you  can  wish  for." 

Rose  flung  her  arms  around  his 
neck  in  the  extremity  of  her  joy,  and 
resisted  no  longer  when  he  printed 
the  second  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 


**  All  that  I  wished  for?  the  thou* 
sand  dollars  ?  and  will  they  pay  you 
the  whole  sum  at  once  ?  Answer  me, 
answer  me!"  she  added,  for  the  Prince 
was  so  astonished  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what 
to  say. 

**  Will  they  pay  the  thousand  doU 
krs  all  in  gold,  Philip  P* 

**  They've  done  it  already — and  if 
it  will  add  to  yonr  happiness,  I  will 
hand  it  to  yon  this  moment." 

"  What!  have  you  got  it  with  you?" 

The  Prince  took  out  his  purse,  which 
he  had  filled  with  money  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  play. 

"  Take  it  and  weigh  it,  my  girl," 
he  said,  placing  it  in  her  hand  aiid 
kissing  her  again.  **  This,  then,  makes 
you  mine !" 

''  Oh  not  tkU-^nor  all  the  gold  in 
the  world,  if  you  were  not  my  own, 
my  dear,  dear  Philip!" 

*<  And  how  if  I  had  given  you  all 
this  money,  and  yet  were  not  your 
own,  your  dear,  dear  Philip  ?" 

"  1  would  fling  the  purse  at  yonr 
feet,  and  make  you  a  enrtsy  as  I 
rushed  away  from  yon,"  said  Rose, 
overjoyed,  and  little  suspecting  that 
Philip  was  out  of  hearing. 

A  door  now  opened;  the  light 
streamed  out,  and  the  voices  of  the 
party  within  were  heard.  Rose  slipt 
noiselessly  away,  whispering, 

««  In  half  an  hour,  dear  Philip,  at 
St  Gregory*s."  She  tript  up  the  steps^ 
leaving  the  Prince  in  the  darkness* 
Disconcerted  by  the  suddenness  of  the 

Sarting,  and  his  curiosity  excited  by 
is  ignorance  of  the  name  of  his  new 
acQimintance,  and  not  even  having  had 
a  lull  view  of  her  face,  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  rendezvous  at  St 
Gregory's  church-door.  This  he  re- 
solved to  keep,  though  it  was  evident 
that  all  the  tenderness  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  was  intended  for 
his  friend  the  watchman. 


Chap.  IX. 


The  bterview  with  Rose,  or  the 
coldness  of  the  night,  increased  the 
effect  of  the  wine  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  hilarity  of  the  young  Prince 
broke  out  in  a  way  very  unbecoming 
the  solemnity  of  the  office  he  had  as- 
anmed.  Standing  amidst  a  crowd  of 
people,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  he 
okw  so  lustily  on  his  horn  that  the 


ncighbonring    wmdows    were    sootl 
crowded  with  terrified  women,  who 
expected  no  less  than  that  the  city 
had  been  taken  by  assault.     He  then 
shouted,  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  lungs — 
'*  The  trade  in  our  beloved  city 
Is  at  a  stand- still,  more's  the  pity. 
Our  very  girls,  both  dark  and  palo, 
Can  now  no  longer  find  a  sale ; 
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They  furbish  up  their  charms  with  care, 
But  no  one  buys  the  brittle  ware  !'* 

'*  Shame  1  shamo !"  cried  several 
female  voices  at  the  end  of  this  com- 
plimentary effusion,  which,  however, 
was  rewarded  with  a  loud  laugh  from 
the  men.  "  Bravo,  watchman,*'  cried 
some ;  **  encore !  encore !  "  shouted 
others.  **  How  dare  you,  you  inso- 
lent fellow,  to  insult  the  ladies  in  the 
open  street  ?"  growled  a  young  lieu- 
tenant, angrily, — with  a  young  lady 
on  his  arm. 

"  Mr  Lieutenant,"  answered  a  jolly 
miller,  "  the  watchman  sings  nothing 
but  the  truth — and  the  lady  at  your 
side  is  a  proof  of  it.  Ha!  young  minx, 
do  you  kuow  me  ?  do  you  know  who  I 
am  ?  Is  it  right  for  a  betrothed  bride 
to  be  wandering  o'nights  about  the 
streets  with  other  men  ?  To-morrow 
your  mother  shall  hear  of  this.  Til 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you-^ 
and  that's  plump  !*' 

The  girl  hid  her  face,  and  nudged 
the  young  officer  to  lead  her  away. 
But  the  lieutenant,  like  a  brave  soldier, 
scorned  to  retreat  from  the  miller,  and 
determined  to  keep  the  field.  With 
many  mutual  extracts  from  the  polite 
vocabulary,  the  auarrcl  grew  hotter 
and  hotter.  At  last,  however,  two 
stout  townsmen  lifted  their  huge  cud« 
gels  above  the  head  of  the  wrathful 
son  of  Mars,  while  one  of  them  cried 
— "  Don't  make  any  more  fuss  about 
the  piece  of  goods  beside  you — she 
ain't  worth  it.  The  miller's  a  good 
fellow  ;  and  the  watchman's  song  was 
as  true  as  gospeL  A  plain  tradesman 
can  hardly  venture  to  marry  now;  the 
women's  heads  are  all  turned  by  the 
soldiers.  There  is  no  chance  for  any 
of  us  wlien  a  red-coat  comes  in  the 
way :  Down  with  the  lazy  varmints." 
But  the  officer  was  soon  joined  by 
some  of  his  companions,  and  there 
seemed  manifest  symptoms  of  a  row. 
The  boys,  by  way  of  a  prelude  to  the 
engagement,  amused  themselves  by 
firing  volleys  of  snow-balls  on  botli 
the  contending  parties.  One  of  these 
missiles  hit  the  irate  lieutenant  with 
the  force  of  a  twelve-pounder  on  the 
nose,  and  he,  considering  this  the  com- 
mencement of  active  operations,  lost 
no  time  in  bestowing  a  token  of  affec- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  his  doubled  fist,  on 
the  right  eye  of  the  miller ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  battle  became  ge- 
neral. 


NctV'  Year's  Ifight* 


I  Feb: 


The  Prince,  whcuhad  laughed  ama- 
zingly at  the  first  commencement  of 
the  uproar,  had  betaken  himself  to  an- 
other region  before  it  actually  came 
to  blows.  In  the  course  of  his  wan- 
derings, lie  came  to  the  palace  of  Count 
Bodenlos,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
with  whom,  as  Philip  had  discovered 
at  the  masquerade,  the  Prince  was  not 
on  the  best  terms.  The  Countess  had 
a  party.  Julian,  whose  poetical  fer- 
vour was  still  in  full  force,  ^planted 
himself  opposite  the  windows,  and 
blew  a  peal  on  his  horn.  Several 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  astonished  at 
the  noise,  opene'd  the  windows,  and 
listened  to  what  he  should  say. 

"  Watchman,'*  cried  one  of  them^ 
"  troll  out  your  Christmas  verses,  and 
a  dollar  is  your  reward." 

This  invitation  brought  a  fresh  ac- 
cession of  the  Countess's  party  to  the 
windows.  Julian  called  the  hour  in 
the  true  watchman's  voice,  and  sang, 
loud  and  clear  enough  to  be  distinctly 
heard  inside— 

*  Ye  who  are  sunk  in  poor  estate, 
And  fear  the  needy  bankrupt's  fate, 
Pray  to  yonr  patron  saint,  St  Francis, 
To  make  you  chief  of  the  finances; 
Then  may  you  make  your  country  groan, 
And  rob  its  purse  to  fill  your  own  I ' 

**  Intolerable ! "  screamed  the  lady 
of  the  Minister — "  who  b  the  insolent 
varlet  that  dares  such  an  insult  ?  ** 

"  May  it  pleashe  your  exshellenshy," 
answered  .lulian,  imitating  a  Jew  in 
voice  and  manner,  *'  I  wash  only]in- 
tendsh  to  shing  you  a  pretty  shong. 
I  am  de  Shew  Abraham  Levi,  well 
known  at  dish  court.  Your  ladyship 
knowsh  me  ver*  well." 

"  How  dare  you  tell  such  a  lie,  you 
villain  ?"  exclaimed  a  voice,  trembling 
with  rage,  at  one  of  the  windows — 
"  how  dare  you  say  you  are  Abraham 
Levi  ?  I  am  Abraham  Levi !  You  are 
a  cheat  1 " 

"  Call  the  police  I "  cried  the  CounU 
ess.    "  Let  the  ruffian  be  arrested !  " 

At  these  words  the  party  confusedly 
withdrew  from  the  windows.  Nor  did 
Julian  remain  where  he  was ;  he  slip- 
ped quietly  off,  and  effected  his  escape 
through  a  cross  street,  down  which  ne 
was  unpursued.  A  crowd  of  servants 
rushed  out  of  the  Finance  Minister's 
palace,  and  laid  hold  of  the  real  guard- 
ian of  the  night,  who  was  carefully 
perambulating  his  beat,  unconscious  of 
any  offence  he  had  committed.  In 
spite  of  all  he  could  say,  h^  wtis  cp^ 
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ried  off  to  the  bead  police- office,  and 
charged  with  causing  a  disturbance  by 
ginging  libellous  songs.  The  officer 
of  the  police  shook  his  head  at  the  un- 
accountable event,  and  said, — "  We 
have  already  one  watchman  in  cus- 
tody, whose  abominable  verses  caused 
a  very  serious  affray  between  the 
town*8  people  and  the  garrison.  The 
devil  fly  away  with  all  poets." 

The  prisoner  would  confess  to  no- 
thing, but  swore  prodigiously  at  the 
rascality  of  a  set  of  footmen,  headed 
by  a  butler  and  two  fat  cooks,  that 
disturbed  him  in  his  peaceful  peram« 
bulations,  and  accusea  him  of  sinking 
insults  against  noble  ladies  whose 
names  he  had  never  heard.  While 
the  examination  was  going  on,  and  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Finance  Mi- 
nister began  to  be  doubtful  whether 
the  poor  watchman  was  really  in  fault 
or  not,  an  uproar  was  heard  outside, 
and  loud  cries  of,  *«  Watch  I  Watch  1 " 

The  policemen  rushed  out,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Field- Marshal  entered 
the  office,  accompanied  by  some  aides- 
de-camp  and  the  captain  of  the  guards 
on  duty.  "  Bring  in  the  scoundrel ! " 
said  the  Marshal,  pointing  to  the  door 
»-and  two  soldiers  brought  in  awatch- 
man»  whom  they  held  close  prisoner, 
and  whom  they  had  disarmed  of  his 
staff  and  horn. 

"  Are  the  watchmen  gone  all  mad 
to-night  ?'*  exclaimed  the  chief  of  po- 
lice. 

"  m  have  the  rascal  punished  for 
hb  infamous  verses,'*  said  the  Mar- 
shal, storming  with  anger. 

'*  Your  excellency,"  exclaimed  the 
watchman,  terrified  at  the  passion  of 
the  great  man,  "  Heaven  is  my  wit- 
ness I  never  made  a  verse  in  my  born 
days." 

*'  Silence,  villain,"  roared  the  Mar« 
shal.  "  rU  have  you  hanged  for  them  ! 
And  if  you  contradict  me  again,  Til 
cut  you  to  pieces  on  the  spot." 

The  police  officer  respectfully  ob- 
served to  the  Field-Marshal,  that  there 
must  be  some  poetical  epidemic  among 
the  watchmen,  for  three  had  been 
brought  before  him  within  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  accused  of  the 
same  offence. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Marshal  to 
the  officers  who  had  accompanied  him, 
*'  since  this  scoundrel  refuses  to  con- 
fess, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  down, 
from  your  remembrance,  the  words  of 
his  atrocious  libel.    Let  them  be  writ- 


ten down  while  you  still  recollect 
them.  Come,  who  can  say  them  ? " 
The  officer  of  police  wrote  to  the 
dictation  of  the  gentlemen,  who  re- 
membered the  whole  verses  between 
them  :— 

*  0*er  empty  head  a  feather  swaling, 
Adown  the  back  a  long  cue  trailiog ; 
Slim  waist  and  padded  breast  to  charm  ye, 
These  are  the  merits  of  the  army ! 
Cards,  fiddling,  flirting,  and  so  on, 
By  these  the  marshal's  sUiflf  is  won.* 

"  Do  you  deny,  you  rascal,"  cried 
the  Field- Marshal,  to  the  terrified 
watchman — *'  Do  you  deny  that  you 
sang  these  infamous  lines  as  I  was  co- 
ming out  of  my  house  ?  " 

"  I  assure  yoiur  worship's  honour, 
I  know  notmng  at  all  about  the 
Unes." 

"  Why  did  you  run  away,  then, 
when  you  saw  me  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  run  away." 

"  What?"  said  the  two  officers  who 
bad  accompanied  the  Marshal — *'  not 
run  away  ?  Were  you  not  out  of  breath 
when  at  last  we  laid  hold  of  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it ,  was  with  fright  at 
being  so  ferociously  attacked.  I  am 
trembling  yet  in  every  limb." 

^*  Lock  the  obstinate  villain  up  till 
the  morning" — said  the-  Marshal — 
«'  he  will  come  to  his  senses  by  that 
time  1"  With  these  words,  the  wrath- 
ful dignitary  went  away.  These  in- 
cidents had  set  the  whole  poL'ce  force 
of  the  city  on  the  watch.  In  the  next 
ten  minutes  two  more  astonished 
watchmen  were  brought  to  the  office 
on  similar  charges  with  the  others. 
One  was  accused  of  singing  a  libel 
under  the  window  of  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  it  was  insinu- 
ated that  there  were  no  affairs  to 
which  he  was  more  foreign  than  those 
of  his  own  department.  The  other 
had  sung  some  verses  before  the  door 
of  the  Papal  Legate,  informing  him 
that  the  *'  lights  of  the  church*"  were 
by  no  means  deficient  in  tallow,  but 
gave  a  great  deal  more  smoke  than 
illumination.  The  Prince,  who  had 
wrought  the  poor  watchman  all  this 
wo,  was  always  lucky  enough  to 
escape,  and  grew  bolder  and  bolder 
with  every  new  attempt.  The  affair 
was  talked  of  every  where.  The  Mi- 
nister  of  Police,  who  was  at  cards 
with  the  King,  was  informed  of  the 
insurrection  among  the  watchmen, 
and  as  a  proof  of  it,  »ome  of  the  verses 
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were  giveu  to  him  in  writing.    His    brought  before  him 
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M^esty  laughed  rory  heartily  at  the 
doggrel,  and  ordered  the  next  poetical 
watchman  who  should  bo  talien  to  be 


He  broke  up 
the  card-table^  for  he  saw  that  the 
Minister  of  Police  had  lost  his  good* 
humour. 


Chapteb  X. 


In  the  dancing-hall  next  to  the  card- 
room,  Philip  hsd  looked  at  his  watch, 
aud  discovered  that  the  time  of  his 
rendezvous  with  Rose  at  St  Gregory*s 
was  nearly  come.  He  was  hv  no 
means  sorry  at  the  thoughts  of  giv- 
ing back  his  silk  mantle  and  plumed 
bonnet  to  his  substitute,  for  he  began  to 
find  high  life  not  quite  to  his  taste.  As 
ho  was  going  to  the  door,  the  Negro 
once  more  came  up  to  him,  and  whis- 
pered, **  Please  your-  Highness,  Duke 
Herrman  is  seeking  for  you  every 
where." — Philip  took  no  notice,  but 
hurried  out,  followed  by  the  Negro. 
When  they  got  into  the  lobby,  the  Ne- 
gro cried  out  in  alarm,  "  By  Heaven, 
here  comes  the  Duke!*' — and  slipt 
back  into  the  hall. 

A  tall  black  mask  walked  fiercely 
up  to  Philip,  and  said,  "  Stay  a  mo- 
ment, sir — I've  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  you — I've  been  seeking  for  you 
long." 

"  Quick  then,"  said  Philip,  «  for 
I  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  I  would  not  waste  a  moment,  sir 
—  I  brook  no  delay ;  you  owe  me  satis- 
faction, you  have  injured  me  infa- 
mously.'* 

**  Not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

*'  You  don't  know  me,  perhap?," 
said  the  Duke,  lifting  up  his  mask, — 
*'  now  that  you  sec  me,  your  own  con- 
science will  save  me  any  more  words. 
I  demand  satisfaction  I  You  and  the 
cursed  Neapolitan  Salmoni  have  de- 
ceived me  I " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said 
Philip. 

"  You  got  up  that  shameful  scene 
in  the  cellar  of  the  baker*s  daughter. 
It  was  at  your  instigation  that  Colo- 
nel Kalt  made  an  assault  on  me  with 
a  cudgel." 

"  No  such  thing— I  deny  it." 

"  What?— .you  deny  it?  The 
Lady  Blankenswerd,  the  Marshal's 
lady,  was  an  eyewitness  of  it  all.  and 
she  has  told  me  every  circumstance." 

**  She  has  told  vour  grace  a  cock 
and  a  bull  stoiy — I  have  had  nothing 
to  do  mth  it.vif  you  had  ridicolotu 


scenes  in  a  baker's  cellar,  that  was  your 
own  faidt." 

'<  I  ask,  once  more,  will  you  give 
me  satisfaction  ?  If  not,  I  will  expose 
you.  Follow  me  instantly  to  the 
King.  You  shall  either  have  to  do 
with  me,  or  with  his  majesty." 

Philip  became  perplexed.  "  Your 
gprace,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  wish 
either  to  fight  with  yon,  or  to  go  to 
the  King." 

This  was  indeed  the  truth,  for  he 
was  afraid  he  should  be  discovered  and 

Eunished,  of  course,  for  the  part  he 
ad  played.  He  therefore  tried  to  get 
off  by  every  means,  and  watched  the 
door  to  seize  a  favourable  moment  for 
effecting  his  escape.  The  Duke,  on 
the  other  hand,  observed  the  uneasiness 
of  the  prince  (as  he  believed  him),  and 
waxed  more  valorous  every  minute. 
At  last  he  seized  poor  Philip  by  the 
arm,  and  was  dragging  him  into  the 
hall. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  T'  said 
Philip,  sorely  frightened,  and  shook 
off  the  Duke. 

*^  You  shall  come  with  me  to  the 
King.  He  shall  hear  how  shamefhUy 
you  insult  a  stranger  at  his  court." 

•*  Very  good,"  replied  Philip,  who 
saw  no  hope  of  escape,  except  by  con* 
tinuing  the  character  of  the  Prince.  — 
«*  Very  good.  Come  along  then.  By 
good  luck  I  happen  to  have  the  agree- 
ment  with  me  between  you  and  the 
baker's  daughter,  in  which  you  pro- 
mise"  

"  Nonsense !  folly ! "  answered  the 
Duke,  "  that  was  only  a  piece  of  fun, 
that  one  may  bo  allowed  surely  with 
a  baker's  daughter.  Show  It  if  you 
like,  I  will  explain  all  that." 

But  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  was 
not  quite  sure  of  the  explanation.  He 
pressed  Philip  no  more  to  go  before 
the  King.  He,  however,  insisted  more 
earnestly  than  ever  on  getting  into 
his  carriage,  and  going  that  moment 
to  decide  the  matter  with  sword  and 
pistol.  Philip  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  Duko 
orerroled  all  ol^jecttoni.     He  had 
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made  every  preparation^  and  there 
could  be  no  chance  of  their  being  in- 
terrupted. 

*'  If  you  are  not  the  greatest  coward 
in  Europoy  yon  will  follow  me  to  the 
carriage — Prince  I " 

"  1 — am— no— prince/'-»at  last 
stuttered  Philipi  now  driven  to  extre* 
mities. 

"  You  are — you  are !  ^  I  know  you 
by  your  hat  and  mantle.  You  shan't 
escape  me," 


ISI 

Philip  lifted  up  his  mask>  and  show- 
ed the  Duke  his  face. 
"  Now,  then,  am  I  a  prince  ?  " 
Duke  Herrman,  when  he  saw  the 
countenance  of  a  man  he  had  never 
seen  before,  started  back,  and  stood 
gazing  as  if  he  had  been  petrified.  To 
have  revealed  his  secrets  to  a  perfect 
stranger !  'Twas  horrible  beyond  con- 
ception !— But  before  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  Philip  had  opened 
the  door;  and  effected  his  escape. 


CUAfTEa  XI. 


The  moment  he  found  himself  at 
liberty  he  took  off  his  hat  and  feathers, 
and  wrapping  them  in  his  silken  man- 
tie,  rushed  through  the  streets  towards 
St  Gregory's,  carrying  them  under  his 
arm.  There  stood  Rose  already,  in  a 
comer  of  the  church  door,  expecting 
his  arrival. 

<<  Ah  Philip,  dear  Philip,**  she  said, 
<'  how  happy  you  have  made  me !  how 
lucky  we  are!  I  have  been  waiting 
here  thb  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  never 
eared  for  the  frost  and  snow— >my  hap- 
piness was  so  great:  I  am  so  glad 
you're  come  back.** 

"  And  I  too,  dear  Rose.  Devil 
take  all  the  trinkum-trankums  of  the 
great,  say  I.  But  I'll  tell  you  some 
other  time  of  the  scenes  I've  had. — 
Tell  me  now,  my  darling,  how  you 
are,  and  whether  you  love  me  still!*' 

**  Ah !  Philip,  you've  become  a 
great  man  now,  and  it  would  be  better 
to  ask  if  you  still  care  any  thing  for 
me.** 

"  And  how  do  you  know,  dear  Ro«e, 
that  I've  become  a  great  man — eh  ?** 

"  Why  you  told  meyoorself.  Ah ! 
Philip,  Philip,  I  only  hope  you  won't 
be  proud,  now  that  you've  grown  so 
rich.  I  am  bnt  a  pcor  girl,  and  not 
good  enough  for  you  now — and  I  have 
been  thinking,  Philip,  if  you  forsake 
me,  I  would  rather  have  had  you  con- 
tinue a  poor  gardener.  I  could  not 
survive  it,  dear  Philip.  Indeed  I  coold 
not  I  •• 

"  What  are  you  talking  about.  Rose? 
'Tis  true  that  for  one  hdf  hour  I  have 
been  a  prince,  but  that  was  nothing 
but  fun.  Now  I  am  a  watchman 
again,  and  as  poor  as  ever.  To  be 
sure  I  have  five  thousand  dollars  in 
mv  pocket,  that  I  got  from  a  Mame* 
luke— that  ironld  make  ui  ricb^  no 


doubt — but,  alas  I  they  don*t  belong  to 
mel 

"  Yon'respeaking  nonsense,  Philip,*' 
said  Rose,  giving  him  the  purse  of  gold 
that  Julian  had  given  her — *'  Here, 
take  back  your  money,  'tis  too  heavy 
for  my  pocket." 

«  What  should  I  do  with  all  this 
gold  ?    Where  did  you  get  it.  Rose  ?  *' 

<*  You  won  it  in  the  lottery,  Philip." 

"  What!  have  I  won?  and  they 
told  me  at  the  office  my  number  was 
a  blank!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Ive 
won !  I've  won !  Now  I'll  buy  old 
Nothman's  garden,  and  marry  you, 
dear,  dear  Rose  I     How  much  is  it  ?  " 

"  Are  you  crazy,  Philip,  or  have 
Tou  drnnk  too  much  ?  You  must  know 
better  than  I  can  tell  you  how  much 
it  is.  I  only  looked  at  it  quietly 
under  the  table  at  my  friend's,  and 
was  frightened  to  see  so  many  glitter* 
ing  coins,  all  of  gold,  Philip.  Ah ! 
then  I  thought,  no  wonder  Philip  was 
so  forward — for,  you  know,  you  were 
very  forward,  Philip, — but  I  can*t 
blame  you  for  it.  O,  I  could  throw 
my  own  arms  round  your  neck  and 
cry  for  joy." 

"  If  you  insbt  on  doing  so,  of  course 
I  won't  object.  But  here's  some  mis* 
miderstanding  here.  Who  was  it  that 
gave  you  this  money,  and  told  you  it 
was  mv  prize  in  the  lottery  ?  1  have 
my  ticket  safe  in  my  drawer  at  homCf 
and  nobody  has  asked  me  for  it.** 

'*  Ah!  Philip,  don't  play  off  your 
Jokes  on  me !  you  yourself  told  me  it 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  gave  me  the 
purse  with  your  own  hand." 

**  Rose— -try  to  recollect  yonrself. 
This  morning  I  saw  you  at  mass,  and 
we  agreed  to  meet  here  to-night,  bnt 
since  that  time  1  have  not  seen  you  for 
an  instant." 
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*'  No>  except  half  an  hour  ago* 
when  I  saw  you  at  Steinman*s  door. — 
But  what  is  that  bundle  under  your  arm  ? 
why  are  you  without  a  hat  ?  Philip ! 
Philip  !  be  careful.  All  that  gold 
may  turn  your  brain. — You've  been  in 
some  tavern,  Philip^  and  have  drunk 
more  than  vou  should.  But  tell  me, 
what  is  in  the  bundle  ?    Why — here's 


a  woman's  silk  gown. — Philip — Philip^ 
where  have  you  been  ?'* 

"  Certainly  not  with  you  half  an 
hour  ago ;  you  want  to  pfay  tricks  on 
me,  I  fancy; — where  have  you  got  that 
money,  I  should  like  to  know :' 

*'  Answer  me  first,  Philip,  where 

{rou  got  that  woman's  gown.  Where 
lave  you  been,  sir  ? " 


Chapter  XII. 


But  as  this  was  a  lover's  quarrel,  it 
ended  as  lovers'  quarrels  invariably  do. 
When  Rose  took  out  her  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  put  it  to  her  beauti- 
ful  eyes,  and  wiped  away  her  tears, 
that  sole  argument  proved  instantly 
that  she  was  in  the  right,  and  Philip 
decidedly  in  the  wrong.  He  confessed 
be  was  to  blame  for  every  thing,  and 
told  her  that  he  had  been  for  half-an« 
hour  at  a  masked  ball,  and  that  his 
bundle  was  not  a  silk-gown,  but  a  man's 
mantle  and  a  hat  and  feathers.  Rose 
at  first  could  scarcely  believe  the  story 
of  the  exchange  between  him  and 
Prince  Julian,  but  Philip  begged  her 
to  wait,  and  she  would  see  Ms  Royal 
Highness  come  to  that  very  place  to 
give  up  his  watchman's  great-coat,  and 
reclaim  his  own  attire. 

Rose,  in  return,  related  all  her  ad- 
venture; but  when  she  came  to  the 
incident  of  the  kiss — 

"  Hold  there  I"  cried  Philip ;  "  I 
didn't  kiss  you,  nor,  I  am  sure,  did  you 
kiss  me  in  return." 

**  I  am  sure  'twas  intended  for  you, 
then,"  replied  Rose,  in  a  tone  that  dis« 
armed  the  jealousy  of  her  lover. 

But  as  she  went  on  in  her  story  a 
light  seemed  to  break  in  on  her,  and 
she  exclaimed,  '<  And  alter  all,  I  do 
believe  it  was  Prince  Julian  in  your 
coatl" 

The  stories  he  had  heard  at  the  mas- 
querade came  into  Philip's  head.  He 
asked  if  any  body  had  called  at  her 
mother's  to  ofier  her  money — if  any 
gentleman  was  much  about  Milk 
Street ;  if  she  saw  any  one  watching 
her  at  church ;  but  to  all  his  question^ 
her  answers  were  so  satisfactory,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  of  her  total 
Igpiorance  of  all  the  machinations  of 
the  rascally  courtiers.  He  warned  her 
against  all  the  advances  of  philanthro- 
pical  and  compassionate  princes — and 
as  every  thing  was  now  forgiven,  in 
consideration  of  the  kiss  not  having 


been  wilfully  bestowed,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  claiming  for  himself  the  one 
of  which  he  had  been  defrauded,  when 
his  operations  were  interrupted  by  an 
unexpected  incident.  A  man  out  of 
breath  with  his  rapid  flight,  rushed 
against  them.  By  the  great-coat,  stafi> 
and  horn  Philip  recognised  his  deputy. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  snatched  at  the 
silk  cloak  and  hat.  "  Ah !  sir,"  said 
Philip,  **  here  are  your  jthings.  1 
wonlan't  change  places  with  you  again; 
I  should  be  no  gainer  by  the  ex^ 
change." 

**  Quick !  quick  1"  cried  the  Prince ; 
and  in  an  instant  the  transformation 
was  complete.  Philip  was  again  the 
watchman ;  while  Rose  cowered  in  a 
corner,  frightened  at  the  Prince's  pre- 
sence. ''  I  promised  you  a  tip,  my 
boy,"  said  the  Prince,  "  hut,  by  Jupi- 
ter,  I  haven't  my  purse  with  me." 

**  I've  got  it  here,"  said  Philip,  and 
held  it  out  to  him.  <<  You  gave  it  to 
my  bride  there ;  but,  please  yoiur  High- 
ness, I  must  forbid  all  presents  in  that 
quarter." 

"  My  good  fellow,  keep  what  you've 
got,  and  be  off  as  quick  as  you  can. 
You  are  not  safe  here.*' 

The  Prince  was  flying  off  as  he 
spoke,  but  Philip  held  him  by  the 
mantle. 

**  One  thing,  my  Lord,  we  have  to 
settle"— 

*'  Run  I  run  I  I  tell  you.  They're 
in  search  of  you." 

*'  1  have  nothing  to  run  for.  But 
your  purse,  here" — 

"  Keep  it,  I  tell  you.  Fly!  for  your 
life!" 

"  And  a  billet  of  Marshal  Blanken- 
swerd's  for  five  thousand  dollars" — 

<<  Ha !  What  the  devil  do  you  know 
about  Marshal  Blankenswerd  ?*' 

*'  He  said  it  was  a  gambling  debt 
he  owed  you.  He  and  his  lady  start 
to-night  for  their  estates  in  Poland." 

"  Are  you  mad?  how  do  you  know 
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that  ?  Who  gave  you  the  message  for 
me?*' 

"  And,  your  Highness,  the  Minbter 
of  Finance  will  pay  all  your  debts  to 
Abraham  Levi  and  others  if  you  will 
use  your  intluence  with  the  king  to 
keep  him  in  ofiiee." 

"  Watchman  I  youVe  been  tamper- 
ing with  the  devil/' 

"  But  I  rejected  the  offer." 
^ "  YoH  rejected  the  offer  of  the  Mi- 
nister ?*' 

**  Yes,  your  Highness.  And,  more- 
over, I  have  entirely  reconciled  the 
Baroness  Bonau  with  the  Chamberlain 
Pilzou." 

"  Which  of  us  two  is  mad  or 
dreaming?*' 

''Another  thing,  your  Highness, Sig- 
nora  Rollina  is  a  perfect  jade — 1  there- 
fore thought  her  not  worthy  of  your 
attentions,  and  put  off  the  meeting  to- 
night at  her  house.** 

"  Signora  Rollina  I  how,  in  the  de- 
vil's name,  did  you  come  to  hear  of  her  ?" 

''  Another  thing — Duke  Herrman 


is  terribly  enraged  about  that  businers 
in  the  cellar.  Ho  is  going  to  complain 
of  you  to  the  King.** 

"The  Duke?  Who  told  you  aU  that?" 
"  Himself.  You  are  not  secure  yet 
— but  I  don't  think  he'll  go  to  the 
King,  for  I  threatened  him  with  his 
agreement  with  the  baker's  daughter. 
But  he  wants  to  fight  you ;  be  on  your 
guard." 

**  Once  for  all — do  you  know  how 
the  Duke  was  informed  of  all  this  ?" 

"  Through  the  Marshal's  wife.  She 
told  all,  and  confessed  she  had  acted 
the  witch  in  the  ghost-raising.*' 

The  Prince  took  Philip  by  the  arm, 
'*  My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  **  you 
are  not  a  watchman."  He  drew  him 
close  to  a  lamp,  and  started  when  he 
saw  the  face  of  a  man  unknown  to  him. 

"  Who  are  you  ?*'  he  enquired  in  a 
conciliatory  tone,  for  he  felt  himself  in 
the  stranger's  power. 

"  I  am  Philip  Stark,  the  gardener, 
son  of  old  Philip  Stark,  the  watchman/ 
said  Philip>  quietly. 


Chafteb  XIII. 


"Lay  hold  on  hun!  That's  the 
man  !**  cried  many  voices,  and  Philip, 
Rose,  and  Julian  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  half  a  score  of  the  police. 
Rose  screamed,  and  Phflip  took  her 
hand,  and  told  her  not  to  be  alarmed. 
The  Prince  laid  his  hand  on  Philip*s 
shoulder-^ 

"  *Tis  a  bad  business,"  he  said, 
**  and  you  should  have  escaped  when 
I  told  you.  But  don't  be  frightened 
— I  will  answer  for  you.  There  shall 
no  harm  befall  you.'* 

"  That's  to  be  seen,*'  said  one  of  the 
captors.  '*  In  the  mean-time  he  must 
come  along  with  us." 

"  Where  to  ?"  enquired  PhUip ;  "  I 
am  doing  my  duty,  I  am  watchman 
of  this  beat." 

"  That's  the  reason  we  take  you — 
Come.*' 

The  Prince  stepped  forward.  "  Let 
the  man  go,  good  people,"  he  said,  and 
searched  in  all  his  pockets  for  his  purse. 
As  he  found  it  no  where,  he  was  going 
to  whisper  to  Philip  to  give  it  him— 
but  the  police  kept  them  separate. 

"  Keep  them  apart,"  shouted  the 
sergeant  of  the  parly.  «« The  masked 
feUow  must  go  with  us  too— forward ! 
March!" 

"  Not  so,"  exclaimed  Philip,  "you 
are  in  search  of  the  watchman.   Here 

vor,  xuif.  NO.  ccr.xviii. 


I  am.  This  gentleman  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

««  We  don't  want  any  lessons  from 
yon  in  our  duty,"  repUed  the  sergeant ; 
•*  bring  them  on." 

«  The  girl  too  ?"  asked  Philip, 
**  you  don't  want  her  surely  ?" 

"  No,  she  may  go  ;  but  we  must 
see  her  face,  and  take  down  her  name 
and  residence." 

'*  She  is  the  daughter  of  widow 
Bittsier,"  said  Philip ;  and  was  not  a 
little  enraged  when  the  whole  party 
took  Rose  to  a  lamp,  and  gaped  and 
gazed  at  her  beautiful  face,  all  covered 
with  tears  and  blushes. 

<'  Go  home.  Rose,  and  don't  bo 
alarmed  on  my  account,"  said  Philip, 
trying  to  comfort  her,  "  my  conscience 
is  clear." 

But  Rose  sobbed  so  as  to  move 
even  the  policemen  to  pity  her.  The 
Prince,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, attempted  to  sprinff  out  of  his 
captors*  hands,  but  was  held  fast. 

*'  Hallo  1"  cried  the  sergeant,  « this 
fellow's  conscience  is  not  quite  clear- 
hold  him  firm — march  1" 

•«  Whither?"  said  the  Prince. 

*«  To  the  Minister  of  Police.** 

«'  Listen,  good  people,"  said  Julian, 
who  did  not  like  the  turn  affairs  were 
takiogi  as  he  was  anzioos  to  keep  his 
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watchman-frolic  concealed.  "  I  have 
nothing'  to  do  with  this  business.  I 
belong  to  the  court.  If  you  force  me 
agwnst  my  will,  you  shall  repent  of  it. 
I  will  get  every  one  of  you  imprisoned, 
and  you  will  do  penance  for  your  in- 
solence on  bread  and  water.*' 

*'  For  heaven's  sake,  let  the  gentle- 
man go,**  cried  Philip ;  "  I  give  you  my 
word  he  is  a  great  lord,  and  wiU  make 
you  repent  your  conduct.  He  is** 

**  Hurfi,"  interrupted  Julian,  "  tell 
no  human  being  who  I  am.  Whatever 
happens,  keep  my  name  a  secret." 

•*  We  do  our  duty,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, *^  and  nobody  can  punish  us 
for  that — we  have  ofteh  had  fellows 
speak  as  high,  and  threaten  as  fiercely ; 
but  such  tricks  won*t  do — ^forward !" 

While  the  contest  about  the  Prince 
went  on,  a  carriage  with  eight  horses, 
with  outriders  bearingfiambeaux,  drove 
past  the  church. 

"  Stop  !"  said  a  voice  from  the  car- 
riage, as  it  was  passing  the  crowd  of 
poUccmen,  who  had  the  Prince  in  cus- 
tody. 

The  carriage  stopt.  The  door 
flew  open,  and  a  gentleman  jumped 
out,  with  a  brilliant  star  on  the  breast 
of  his  surtout.  He  pushed  through 
the  party,  and  examined  the  Prince 
from  head  to  foot. 

**  I  thought,"  he  said,  "  I  knew  the 
bird  by  his  feathers.  Mask,  who  are 
you?" 

Julian  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  in 
the  enquirer  ,hO  recognised  Duke 
iicrrman. 


[Feb. 


"  Answer  me,*'  roared  Hemnan,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder. 

Julian  made  signs  to  the  Duke  to  de- 
sist, but  he  pressed  the  question  more 
vigorously,  being  determined  to  find 
out  who  it  was  he  had  spoken  to  at 
the  masquerade.  He  asked  the  police- 
men— they  stood  with  heads  uncover- 
ed, and  told  1dm  they  had  orders  to 
bring  the  watchman  instantly  before 
the  Minister  of  Police.  That  the  per- 
son in  the  mask  had  given  himself  out 
as  some  great  lord  of  the  court,  but 
that  they  believed  that  to  be  a  false 
representation,  and  had  taken  him 
into  custody. 

"  The  man  is  not  of  the  court,**  an- 
swered the  Duke,  "  take  my  word  for 
that.  He  most  unjustifiably  made  his 
way  into  the  ball,  and  passed  himself 
off  for  Prince  Julian.  I  forced  him 
to  unmask,  and  detected  the  impostor. 
I  have  informed  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain of  his  audacity — off  with  him,  he 
is  legal  prize  1'* 

With  these  words  the  Duke  stalked 
back  to  his  caniage,  and  once  more 
recommending  them  not  to  let  the 
villain  escape,  gave  orders  to  drive  on. 

The  Prince  saw  no  chance  left.  To 
reveal  himself  now,  would  be  to  make 
his  night's  adventures  the  talk  of  the 
whole  city.  He  thought  it  better  to 
disclose  his  incognito  to  the  Chamber- 
lain,  or  the  Minister  of  Police.  **  Since 
it  must  be  so,  come  on  then,"  he  said ; 
and  the  party  marched  forward,  keep- 
ing  a  firm  hand  on  the  two  prisoners. 


Chapteb  XIV. 


Philip  was  not  sure  whether  he  was 
bewitched,  or  whether  the  whole  bu- 
siness was  not  a  dream.  He  had 
nothing  to  blame  himself  for,  except 
that  he  had  changed  clothes  with  the 
Prince,  and  then,  whether  he  would  or 
no,  been  forced  to  support  his  charac- 
ter. When  they  came  to  the  palace 
of  the  Police  Minister  he  felt  more  re- 
assured. Julian  spoke  a  few  words 
to  a  young  nobleman,  and  immediate- 
ly the  policemen  were  sent  away ;  the 
Prince  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Philip 
Iiad  to  follow. 

<<  Fear  nothing,'*  said  Julian,  and 
left  him.  Philip  was  taken  to  a  Httle 
anteroom,  where  he  had  to  wait  a  good 
while.  At  last  one  of  the  royal  paf  es 
came  to  him,  and  said,  *^  Come  uiis 
way,  the  King  wiU  see  y<w.*' 


Philip  was  distracted  with  fear. 
His  knees  shook  so  that  he  could  hard- 
ly walk.  He  was  led  into  a  splendid 
chamber.  The  old  King  was  sitting 
at  a  table,  and  laughing  long  and  loud ; 
near  him  stood  Julian  without  a  mask. 
Besides  these  there  was  nobody  in  the 
room. 

The  King  looked  at  Philip,  who  had 
laid  off  his  great-coat,  with  a  good  hu- 
moured expression.  "  Tell  me  all — 
without  missing  a  syllable — that  you 
have  done  to-night.* 

PhiHp  took  courage  from  the  conde- 
scending goodness  of  the  old  King,  and 
told  the  whole  story  from  beginmng  to 
end.  He  had  the  good  sense,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  all  he  hadheard  among 
the  courtiers  that-  could  turn  to  the 
pw^ndice  of  dw*  Prinw*.     The  Ki«€f 
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knghed  again  and  agdn^  and  at  last 
took  two  gold  pieces  from  his  pocket, 
and  gave  them  to  Philip  j  <*  Here,  my 
friend,  take  these,  but  say  not  a  word  of 
yonrnight*s adventures.  Noharmshall 
come  of  it  to  you.  Now  go,  my  friend, 
and  remember  what  I  have  told  you." 

Philip  knelt  down  at  the  King  s  feet 
and  kissed  his  hand.  When  he  stood 
up  and  was  leaving  the  room,  Prince 
Julian  said,  **  I  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  allow  the  young  man  to 
wait  a  few  minutes  outside.  I  have 
some  compensation  to  make  to  him  for 
the  inconvenience  he  has  suffered.** 

The  Kiuff  nodded  his  smiling  assent, 
and  Philip  left  the  apartment. 

*'  Prince!"  said  the  King,  holding 
up  his  fore-finger  in  a  threatening 
manner  to  his  son,  "  'tis  well  for  yon 
you  told  me  nothing  but  die  truth. 
For  this  time  I  must  pardon  your 
wildness,  but  if  such  a  thing  happens 
again  yon  will  offend  me  seriously.  I 
must  take  Duke  Herrman  in  hand  my* 
self.  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  we  can 
get  auit  of  him.  As  to  the  Blinisters 
of  Finance  and  Police,  I  must  have 
farther  proofs  of  what  you  say.  Qo 
now,  and  give  some  present  to  the 


gerdener.  He  haa  shawii  mora  dia« 
cretion  in  your  character  than  yoa 
have  in  his." 

The  Prince  took  leave  of  the  Sing, 
and  having  carried  Philip  home  wSh. 
him,  made  him  go  over— word  for  word 
—  every  thing  that  had  occurred* 
When  Philip  had  finished  his  narra- 
tive, the  Prinee  clapt  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  said, 

**  You*ve  acted  tMf  part  famously* 
All  that  you  have  done  I  highly  ap- 
prove of;  and  ratify  every  arrange* 
ment  you  have  made,  as  £f  I  myself 
had  entered  into  it.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  take  all  the  blame  of 
my  doings  with  die  horn  and  staff. 
As  a  Dunishmtnt  for  your  verses,  you 
shall  lose  your  office  of  watchman. 
You  shall  00  my  headrgardener  from 
this  date ;  and  have  charge  of  my  two 
gardens  at  Heimleben  and  Quellenthal. 
The  money  I  gave  your  bride  she  shall 
keep  as  her  marriage-portion, — and  I 
give  you  the  order  of  Marshal  Blank- 
enswerd  for  five  thousand  dollars  as 
a  mark  of  my  r^ard.  Go  now ;  be 
faithful  and  true.  The  adventures 
of  the  New-year's  night  have  made 
Prinoo  Julian  your  Mend," 


AN  IKTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 
CHAPTEa   I» 


Among  the  fables  of  the  East  there 
is  a  story  which  runs  thus.  A  certain 
young  Aan  inherited  from  his  fore- 
fathers a  very  wonderful  lamp,  which 
for  generations  had  been  the  ornament 
of  his  family,  and  from  which  he  now 
derived  his  livelihood,  as  they,  in  for- 
mer times,  had  done.  Its  virtues  were 
of  such  a  nature  that,  while  by  its 
means  all  his  reasonable  wants  were 
supplied,  a  check  was,  at  the  same 
time,  imposed  upon  any  extravagant 
exercise  of  its  bieneficence.  Once  a 
day,  and  no  oftener,  might  its  services 
be  called  into  requisition.  It  consist- 
ed of  twelve  branches,  and  as  soon  as 
these  were  lighted,  twelve  dervishes 
appeared,  each  of  whom,  after  perform- 
ing sundry  circumvolutions,  threw  him 
a  small  piece  of  money,  aud  vanished. 
Thus  was  the  young  man  provided 
every  day  with  means  sufficient  for 
his  daily  subsistence  ;  and  his  desires 
bein^  moderate,  he  for  a  long  time 
considered  this  a  bountiful  proyisioni 


and  remained  satisfied  with  the  good 
which  he  enjoyed  upon  such  easy 
terms. 

By  degrees,  however,  when  he  re- 
flected upon  his  situation,  his  heart 
became  disturbed  by  the  stirrings  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  and  a  restless 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  extraordi<* 
nary  source  from  whence  his  comforts 
flowed.  He  was  unwilling  to  die,  like 
his  ancestors,  and  transoodt  the  lamp 
to  his  posterity,  without  at  least 
making  the  attempt  to  probe  his  way 
into  its  profounder  mysteries.  He 
suspected  that  he  was  merely  skimming 
the  surface  of  a  sea  of  inexhaustible 
riches,  the  depths  of  which  he  was 
sure  the  lamp  nught  be  made  to  open 
up  to  him,  if  he  but  understood,  and 
could  give  ftill  effect  to  the  secret  of 
its  working.  And  then,  if  this  dis- 
covery were  made,  what  earthly  po- 
tentate  would  be  able  to  vie  with  him 
in  magnificence  and  power ! 

Accordingly^  bebg  filled  with  th«g« 
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aspiring  thoughts,  and  eager  to  learn» 
if  possible,  tlie  whole  secret  of  the 
lamp,  he  repaired  with  it  to  the  abode 
of  a  magician,  who  was  famous  for  all 
kinds  of  recondite  knowledge.  The 
old  man,  when  he  beheld  the  lamp, 
perceived  at  a  glance  its  surprising 
virtues,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  at  the 
nght.  But  when  again  h&  turned  to 
the  young  man,  his  looks  became  sud- 
denly overcast,  and  he  thus  cautioned 
him  in  the  words  of  long  experienced 
wisdom.  ^*  Be  contented  with  thy  lot, 
my  son,**  said  he,  "and  with  the  good 
thou  now  enjoycst.  The  ordinary 
favours  of  the  lamp  enable  thee  to  live 
in  comfort,  and  to  discharge  correctly 
all  the  duties  of  thy  station.  What 
more  wotddst  thou  have?  Take  it, 
therefore,  home  with  thee  again,  and 
employ  it  as  heretofore.  But  seek 
not  to  cdl  forth,  or  prjr  into  its  more 
extraordinary  properties,  lest  some 
evil  befall  thee,  and  the  attempt  be 
for  ever  fatal  to  thy  peace.*' 

But  the  young  man  would  not  bo 
thwarted  in  his  project.  The  counsel 
of  the  magician  only  served  to  whet 
his  curiosity  by  showing  it  to  be  not 
unfounded,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his 
determination  to  unravel,  if  possible, 
and  at  whatever  hazard,  the  mysteri- 
ous powers  of  his  treasure.  The 
old  man,  therefore,  finding  that  he 
would  not  be  gainsaid,  at  lene'th 
yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  by  his 
art  compelled  the  lamp  to  render  up 
the  deeper  secrets  of  its  nature.  The 
twelve  branobes  being  lighted,  the 
twelve  dervishes  made  their  appear- 
ance,  and  commenced  their  usual  gy- 
rations, which,  however,  were  speedi- 
ly cut  short  by  the  magician,  who, 
seizing  his  staff,  smote  them  to  the 
earth,  where  they  instantly  became 
transformed  into  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  rubies  and  diamonds.  The 
young  man  gazed  on  the  spectacle 
with  bewilderment,  which  soon  settled 
into  detight.  Now,  thought  be,  I  am 
rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings  ;  there 
is  not  a  desire  of  m^  heait  which 
may  not  now  be  gratified.  Eager, 
therefore,  to  experiment  at  home,  he 
hastily  seized  the  lamp,  and  bade  adieu 
to  the  mafi^cian,  who,  turning  from 
him  with  the  simple  word  "  beware," 
left  him  to  his  fate. 

No  sooner  was  he  alone,  than  he 
lighted  the  lamp,  and  repeated  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  other  steps  of  the 
process  he  had  just  iritnes^ed ;  but^ 


lo !  with  what  a  different  result.  ^  He 
had  not  remarked  that  the  magician 
held  his  staff  in  his  left  handyrhen  he 
smote  the  genii ;  and  as  he  naturally 
made  use  of  his  right,  the  effect  pro- 
duced was  by  no  means  the  same. 
On  the  contrary,  instead  of  being 
changed  into  heaps  of  treasure  beneath 
his  strokes,  the  dervishes  became 
transformed  into  vindictive  demons, 
and  handled  the  incautious  experimen- 
ter so  roughly,  tliat  they  left  hira 
Iving  half  dead  on  the  ground,  with 
the  lamp  in  fragments  by  his  side. 

Reader!  This  lamp  is  typical  of 
thy  natural  imderstanding.  Thoii 
hast  a  light  withhi  thee  sufilcient  to 
enlighten  thy  path  in  all  the  avocations 
of  thy  daily  life,  and  to  supply  thee 
with  every  thing  needful  to  thy  wel- 
fare and  success  upon  earth.  Therefore 
be  not  too  inquisitive  about  it.  What- 
ever  thy  calhng  be,  whether  lofty  or 
low,  tendthy  lamp  with  care  and  mode- 
ration, and  it  will  never  fail  thee.  It  is 
a  sacred  thing ;  and  perhaps  thy  wisest 
part  is  to  let  it  shine  unquestioned. 

Take  example  from  the  tranquil  on- 
goings of  creation.  Tliere  is  no  self- 
interrogation  here:  and  yet  how 
glorious  and  manifold  ai*e  the  results  J 
There  is  no  reflex  process  passing 
within  the  trees  of  the  forest,  when, 
drinking  in  life  at  their  hidden  roots, 
they  dazzle  thine  eyes  with  beauty 
elaborated  in  darkness.  Is  this  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason  spread  abroad 
through  the  kingdoms  of  nature?  If 
thou  thinkest  so,  go  and  be  convinced 
of  the  contrary  by  beholding* the  geo- 
metry of  the  beo  when  she  builds  her 
honied  cells.  Here  is  reason,  but 
reason  going  at  once  to  its  point,  rea- 
son working  out  its  end  in  a  natural 
and  straightforward  line.  It  turns 
not  back  to  question,  and  ask  the 
meaning  of  itself.  It  entangles  its 
employer  in  no  perplexities;  it  weaves 
for  him  no  web  of  matted  sophistries, 
but  how  peaceful  are  its  operations, 
and  how  perfect  are  its  effects!  Go 
thou,  and  do  likewise. 

Next  turn  to  those  who,  thwarting 
the  natural  evolution  of  their  powers, 
have  turned  round  upon  themselves, 
and  questioned  the  light  by  which 
their  spirits  saw,  and  what  a  different 
spectacle  is  presented  to  thee  here. 
What  ravelled  crossings,  and  what  a 
breaking  up  of  the  easy  and  natural 
mechanism  of  thought !  For  them  the 
holy  fire  of  their  early  inspiration  is 
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burnt  out ;  and  what  b  on  the  altar 
in  its  place?  Perhaps  a  fire  holier 
and  more  precious  than  the  Urst ;  the 
light  of  an  uncousuraing  and  unlimited 
freedom,  self-achieved,  and  higher 
than  that  which  man  was  bom  to. 
But  more  probably  the  altar  is  over- 
throwuy  and  the  phantoms  of  scepti- 
cism, fatalism,  materialism,  or  ideal- 
ism, are  hunting  the  ground  whereon 
it  stood,  while  the  man  lies  prostrate 
beneath  their  blows.  Wilt  thou  not 
take  warning  from  his  fate  ? 

Thou,  like  other  created  things, 
wert  born  a  child  of  nature,  and  for 
long  her  inevitable  instincts  were  thy 
onljr  guides.  Art  thou  willing  to  re- 
main still  under  her  fostering  care ; 
wilt  thou,  for  ever,  derive  all  thy  in- 
spiration from  her;  and  be  quickened 
by  her  breath,  as  the  budding  woods 
arc  quickened^by  the  breath  of  spring? 
Be  so,  and  in  thy  choice  bo  active,  be 
contented,  and  be  happy. 

But,  art  thou  one  who  believes  that 
thy  true  strength  consists,  in  every 
instance,  in  being  a  rebel  against  the 
bondage  of  nature;  that  all  her  fetters, 
however  flowery,  must  be  broken  asun- 
der ;  and  that  all  her  lessons,  however 
pleasing,  must  be  scattered  to  the 
winds,  if  man  would  be  emphatically 
man  ?  Then  thou  art  already  a  nhilo- 
sopher  indeed,  and  all  these  words  are 
vam  as  addressed  to  tliee.  Thou  hast 
now  found  thy  true  self,  where  alone 
it  is  to  be  found,  in  opposition  to  the 
dominion  and  the  dictates  of  nature, 
and  thou  wilt  own  her  guardianship 
no  more.  Her  laws  and  thy  laws 
now  no  longer  agree,  but  stand  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  direct  and  ir- 
reconcilable hostility.  Nature  works 
beautifully,  but  blindly  and  without 
reflection.  Thou  must  work,  it  may 
be  with  pain  and  difficulty,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  seeing  soul,  and 


a  full  consciousness  of  what  thou  art 
about.  Nature  fills  thy  heart  with 
passions,  and  tells  it  to  And  its  happi- 
ness in  giving  way  to  them.  But,  out 
of  consciousness,  conscience  has  ger- 
minated ;  and  thou  sayest  unto  thyself, 
that  passion  is  to  be  trodden  under 
foot.  In  the  midst  of  thy  afflictions, 
nature  lends  thee  no  support,  no  ebm- 
fort  except  the  advice  that  thou  shouldst 
yield  to  them.  Obey  her  dictates,  and 
thou  shalt  sink  into  the  dust;  but 
listen  to  thyself,  and  even  in  the  heart 
of  suffering,  thou  shalt  rise  up  into 
higher  action.  Further,  art  thou  de- 
termined to  follow  out  this  opposition 
between  nature  and  thyself,  and,  for 
practical  as  well  as  speculative  ends, 
to  look  down  into  the  foundations  on 
which  it  rests  ?  Then  it  will  be  idle 
to  seek  any  longer  to  deter  thee  from 
penetrating  into  the  "  obscure  cave 
of  old  philosophy,"  to  have  thine  eyes 
unsealed,  and  the  innermost  mysteries 
of  thy  **  lamp "  revealed  to  thee. 
Thou  hast  chosen  thy  part ;  and,  for 
the  chance  of  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment, art  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  thy  soul  shaken,  and  thy  peace 
overthrown,  by  the  creations  of  thy 
own  understandings  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  transmuted  into  phantom-  de« 
mens  to  bewilder  and  confound  thee. 
Still  pause  for  a  moment  at  the 
threshold,  and  before  entering  cany 
with  thee  thb  reflection ;  that  thy 
only  chance  of  safety  lies  in  the^iM- 
fulness  and  completeness  of  thy  obser- 
vations. Think  of  the  fate  of  the 
young  man  who  observed  imperfectiy, 
and  dreading  an  analogous  doom,  pass 
over  no  fact  which  philosophy  may 
set  before  thee,  however  trivial  and 
insignificant  it  may,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pear. Do  thou  note  well  and  remem- 
ber in  which  hand  the  magician  holds 
his  staff. 


Chaptee  IL 


In  resortbg  to  philosophy,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  safety  except  in  the 
closeness  and  completeness  of  our  ob- 
servations ;  and  let  it  be  added,  that 
there  is  no  danger  except  In  the  re- 
verse. Push  speculation  to  its  utter- 
most limits,  and  error  is  impossible,  if 
we  have  attended  rigidly  to  the  facts 
which  philosophy  reveals  to  us:  over- 
look perhaps  but  a  single  fact,  and 
our  reason,  otherwise  our  faithful  mi- 


nister, and  truly  a  heap  of  untold 
treasure,  may  be  converted  into  a 
brood  of  fiends  to  baffle  and  destroy 
us. 

The  whole  history  of  science  showa 
that  it  is  inattention  to  the  phenomena 
manlfestedi  and  nothing  else,  whid)> 
in  all  ages,  has  been  the  fruitful  mo- 
ther of  errors  in  the  philosophy  of 
man.  Entirely  in  consequence  of'^this 
kind  of  negplect  have  philosophical 
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systems  become  vitiated.  A  taint 
enters  into  them  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  essential  particu- 
lars :  and  when  the  peccant  numour 
breaks  out,  as  it  is  sure  to  do  sooner 
or  latery  it  is  strange  that  this  inci- 
pient symptom  of  a  cure  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  worst  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. Never  was  such  a  taint  more 
conspicuously  brought  to  lights  never 
vras  such  a  mistake  as  to  its  nature 
more  stiikingly  illustrated,  than  in  the 
instances  of  Locke  and  Hume.  Locke, 
founding  on  the  partial  principle  of 
an  older  philosophy,  *'  NiJiil  est  in, 
intellectu  quod  non  priusfuerit  in  sen- 
SU9*  banisned  all  original  notions  from 
the  mind.  Hume,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  approved  doctrine, 
took  up  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  demonstrated  that  this  relation 
could  not  be  perceived  by  sense,  that 
it  never  was  in  sense,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  notion  of  it  could  not 
possibly  have  any  place  in  intelli- 
gence. In  fact,  he  proved  the  notion 
of  cause  and  effect  to  be  a  nonentity. 
But  all  moral  reasoning,  or  reasoning 
respecting  matters  of  fact,  rests  upon 
the  notion  of  cause  and  effect :  there- 
fore all  moral  reasoning  rests  upon  a 
notion  which  is  a  nonentity  ;  and  by 
the  same  consequence  is  a  nonentity 
itself.  Thus  Hume,  following  fairly 
out  the  premises  of  Locke,  struck  a 
blow  which  paralyzed  man*8  nature  in 
its  most  vital  function.  Like  Sampson 
carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza,  he  lifted 
hnman  reason  absolutely  off  its  hinges; 
and  who  is  there  that  shall  pnt  it  on 
again  upon  the  principles  of  the  then 
dominant  philosophy  ? 

But  what  was  the  issue  of  all  this; 
what  was  the  good  consequence  that 
ensued  from  it  ?  Was  it  that  the  con- 
clusion of  Hume  was  true  ?  Far  from 
it.  Hume  himself  never  dreamt  it  to 
be  so,  never  wished  that  it  should  be 
thought  so.  Such  an  intention  would 
have  been  at  variance  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  philosophy — the  object  of 
which  was  to  expose,  in  all  its  mag- 
nitude, the  vice  of  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines of  his  times.  Is  this,  says  he, 
your  boasted  philosophy?  Behold, 
then,  what  its  consequences  amount 
to !  And  his  reductio,  designed,  as  it 
was,  to  act  back  upon  this  philosophy, 
.  and  to  confound  it,  was  certainly  most 
tiiumphant.  If  Hume  did  not  rectify 
the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  he  at 
any  rate  brought  them  clearly  to  light ; 


and  these  errors  consbted  in  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  phenomena,  by  which 
man  was  curtailed  of  his  real  propor- 
tions, and  emptied  of  his  true  self. 
Take  another  instance.  What  has 
involved  the  doctrine  of  perception  in 
so  much  perplexity,  except  the  uo- 
certainty  and  fluctuation  which  prevail 
respecting  itsjbcts  ?  Without  specu- 
latmg  one  word  on  the  subject,  let  us 
look  for  a  moment  to  the  tacts  of  the 
question,  let  us  sec  in  what  a  state 
they  stand,  and  how  they  have  been 
dealt  with  by  two  of  our  most  ilk»- 
trions  philosophers.  At  the  time  of 
Hume  three  facts  were  admitted  in  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  perception,  and 
understood  to  stand  exactly  upon  the 
same  level  with  regard  to  their  cer- 
tainty. First,  the  object  (i.e.  the  ex- 
ternal world  perceived).  Second,  the 
image,  impression,  representation,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  of  this. 
Third,  the  subject  (t.e.  the  mind  of 
man  perceiving).  Hume  embraced 
the  second  of  these  as  a  fact  imme- 
diately given  ;  but  displaced  the  other 
two  as  mediate  and  hypothetical.  Keid, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the  second 
as  mediate  and  hypothetical,  and 
maintained  the  first  and  third  to  be 
facts  immediately  given.  So  that  be- 
tween the  two  philosophers  the  whole 
three  were  at  ouce  admitted  as  facts, 
and  rejected  as  hypotheses.  Which 
is  right  and  which  is  wrong  cannot 
be  decided  here.  Probably  Hume 
is  not  so  much  in  the  wrong,  nor 
Reid  so  much  in  the  right,  as  they 
are  generally  imagined  to  be;  for 
it  is  certain  that  common  sense  re- 
pudiates the  conclusion  of  the  latter, 
just  as  much  as  it  does  that  of  the  for- 
mer. The  subject  and  object,  mind  and 
matter,  supposing  them  to  exist,  are 
certainly  given  in  one  indivisible  simul- 
taneous fact  constituting  immediate 
perception.  This  is  what  the  natural 
understanding  maintains.  This  is  the 
fact  of  representation,  the  second  in 
our  series : — a  synthesis  perhaps  of  the 
other  two  facts ;  but  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  common 
sense,  a  distinct  and  undeniable  fact, 
just  as  much  as  they  are  distinct  and 
undeniable  facts.  This  is  the  fact 
which  Hume  admits,  and  which  Reid, 
however,  rejects — his  rejection  of  it 
being  indeed  the  very  lever  by  which 
he  imagines  himself  at  once  to  have 
replaced  the  other  two  facts  in  their 
original  position,  and  to  have  displaced 
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the  concluaioDs  by  means  of  which 
HuDie  was  supposed  to  have  dislodged 
them.  Common  sense*  therefore*  is  not 
more  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Reid,  than 
on  the  side  of  Hume ;  and  the  truth  is, 
the  question  remains  as  much  open  to 
question  as  ever.  But  the  issue  to 
which  these  philosophers  have  brought 
it,  prove  that  there  must  have  b^n 
some  flaw  in  the  original  observation 
of  the  facts  of  perception.  The  great 
discrepancy  between  thenif  and  the  fact 
that  neither  of  them  has  brought  the 
question  to  any  satis&etory  termi- 
uation,  notwithstanding  the  thorough 
and  sifting  manner  in  which  they  have 
discussed  and  exhausted  all  the  mate- 
rials before  them,  can  only  be  accounts 
ed  for  upon  this  ground.  They  have 
certainly  made  it  apparent  that  the 
phenomena  of  perception  have  never 
been  correctly  observed,  or  faithfully 
stated:  and  that  is  the  good  which 
th^  have  done. 

But  the  danger  accruing  from  inat- 
tention, on  the  part  of  man,  to  the 
facta  revealed  to  him  in  the  study  of 
himself^  is  to  be  seen  in  its  strongest 
light  when  rejected  from  the  surface 
of  his  moral  and  practical  life.  Man 
takes  to  pieces  only  to  reconstruct; 
and  he  can  only  reconstruct  a  thing 
out  of  the  materials  into  which  he  has 
analyzed  it.  When,  therefore,  after 
having  analvzed  himsdf,  he  seeks  to 
build  himself  up  agidn  (such  a  task  is 
self-education),  be  cs£a  only  work  with 
the  divided  elements  which  he  has 
found.  He  has  nothing  else  under  his 
band.  Therefore,  when  any  element 
has  escaped  him  in  the  analysis,  it  will 
also  escape  him,  and  not  be  combined, 
in  the  synthesis :  and  so  far  he  will  go 
forth  into  the  world  again  shorn  of 
a  portion  of  himself — and  if  the  neglect 
has  involved  any  important  ingredient 
of  his  constitution,  he  will  go  forth  a 
mutilated  skeleton.  Such  things  have 
oflten  happened  in  the  history  of  Bian* 
kind.  Speculative  enquirers,  who,  in 
analyaag  man  (t.  e.  themselves),  or 
man's  actions  (i.  e,  their  own),  have 
found  no  morality,  no  honour,  no  reli- 
gion therein,  have  seldom,  in  putting 
the  same  together  again,  placed  any  of 
these  elements  in  their  own  breasts  as 
practical  men.  And  afler  a  time,  it  is 
the  tendency  of  these  omissions,  and  of 
this  influence  of  theory  upon  practice, 
to  operate  on  a  wider  scale,  and  per- 
vade the  heart  of  the  whole  people, 
among  whom  soeh  things  occur,  par- 
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ticularly  among  its  well  educated  ranks 
— witness  France  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  with  its  host  of  eco- 
nomists, calculators,  and  atl\eists,  who 
emptied  the  imiverse  of  morality,  and 
set  up  expediencv  in  its  stead. 

<< Arouse man,^'  says  Schelling,  "to 
the  consciousness  of  what  he  is,  and  he 
will  soon  learn  to  be  what  he  ought,'* 
It  may  be  added,  teach  him  to  think 
himself  something  which  he  is  not,  and 
no  power  in  heaven  or  in  earth  will  long 
keep  him  from  framing  himself  prac- 
tically in  conformity  with  his  theore- 
tical pattern,  or  from  becoming  that 
which  he  (Might  not  to  be.  Specula- 
tive opinion  always  acts  vitally  upon 
practical  character,  particularly  when 
it  acts  upon  masses  of  men,  and 
long  generations.  Theonr  is  the 
source  out  of  which  practice  flows. 
The  .Hindoo  beholds  himself,  as  he 
conceives,  whirling,  with  all  other 
things,  within  the  ^dies  of  a  gigantic 
fatalism.  So  far  he  b  a  speculator 
merely.  .  But  trace  out  his  philosophy 
into  his  actual  life,  and  see  how  supi^* 
he  is  in  conduct  and  in  soul.  All  his 
activities  are  dead.  His  very  person- 
ality IS  really  gone,  because  be  looks 
upon  it  as  gone.  He  has  really  na 
freedom  of  action,  because  he  believes 
himself  to  have  none.  He  views  him»* 
self  but  as  ''dust  in  the  wind,'*  and  view- 
ing himself  thus,  he  becomes,  in  prac- 
tice, the  worthless  thing  which  in  theory 
he  dreams  himself  to  be.  Fatalism,  too» 
has  ever  been  the  creed  of  usurpers  ; 
and  they  have  ever  made  it  their  apo- 
logy, also,  in  their  strivings  after  more 
tyrannical  mle.  Did  conscience  for 
a  moment  cross  the  path  of  these 
seourges  of  the  earth,  it  was  brushed 
aside  with  the  salving  dogma  that  man 
is  but  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  a 
higher  power.  Napoleon,  in  his  own 
eyes,  was  but  a  phantom  of  terror 
shaped  on  the  battle-field,  by  the  winds 
of  circumstance,  out  of  the  thnnder- 
smoke  of  his  own  desolating  wars; 
and,  with  this  r^ection,  his  enslaving 
arm  was  loosed  more  fiercely  than  be- 
fore. Finally,  through  inattention  te 
the  true  phenomena  of  man,  we  may  be 
misled  into  all  the  errors  of  Rochefon- 
cault.  And  here  our  errors  will  not 
stop  at  their  theoretical  stage.  In 
order  to  prove  our  creed  to  be  cor* 
rect,  we  must,  and  will  ere  long  make 
our  own  characters  correspond  with  his 
model  of  man»  believing  it  to  be  the 
true  one. 
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Such  and  so  great  is  the  peril  to 
which  we  are  exposed  in  our  practical 
characters,  as  well  as  in  our  specula- 
tive heltefsy  from  any  oversight  com- 
mitted in  studying  the  phenomena  of 
ourselves.  Ttiere  is  no  call  upon  any 
man  to  observe  these  phenomena. 
Sufficient,  in  general,  for  his  day  are 
the  troubles  thereof,  without  this  addi- 
tional source  of  perplexity.  But  if  he 
must  study  them,  let  him  stud^  them 
faithfully,  and  without  curtailment. 
If  he  will  bring  himself  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  his  own  soul,  he  is 
bound  to  bring  himself  thither  unmu- 
tilated  and  entire,  in  order  that  he 
may  depart  from  thence  greater  and 
better,  and  not  less  perfect  than  he 
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came.  He  is  not  entitled  to  pass  over 
without  notice  any  fact  which  may 
be  exhibited  to  him  there,  for  he  can- 
not tell  how  much  may  depend  upon 
it,  and  whether  consequences,  mighty 
to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  bis  fu- 
ture self,  may  not  be  slumbering  un- 
suspected in  this  insignificant  germ. 
Let  him  note  all  things  faithfully ;  for 
although,  like  the  young  man  in  the 
fable  of  the  lamp,  he  may  be  unable  to 
divine  at  first  the  great  results  which 
are  dependent  on  the  minntest  &ct8,  he 
may,  at  any  rate,  take  a  lesson  from 
his  fate,  and  when  studying  at  tlie 
feet  of  philosophy  may  observe  cor- 
rectly in  which  hand  that  magieian 
holds  his  staff. 


Chapter  III. 


But,  inasmuch  as  our  observation 
must  not  be  put  forth  vagfuely  or  at 
random,  but  must  be  directed  by  some 
principle  of  method,  the  question  comes 
to  be, — In  what  way  are  the  true  facts 
of  man's  being  to  be  sought  for  and 
obtained  ?  There  is  a  science  called 
the  *'  science  of  the  human  mind," 
the  object  of  which  b  to  collect  and 
systematize  the  phenomena  of  man*s 
moral  and  intellectual  nature.  If  this 
science  accomplbhes  the  end  propo- 
sed, its  method  must  be  the  very  one 
which  we  ought  to  make  use  of.  But 
if  it  should  appear  that  this  science 
carries  in  its  very  conception  such  a 
radical  defect  that  all  the  true  and 
distinctive  phenomena  of  man  neces- 
sarily elude  its  grasp,  and  that  it  is  for 
ever  doomed  to  fall  short  of  the  end  it 
designs  to  compass — then  our  adoption 
of  its  method  could  only  lead  us  to  tlie 
poorest  and  most  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. That  such  is  its  real  character 
will,  it  is  believed,  become  apparent 
as  we  proceed. 

The  human  mind,  not  to  speak  it 
profanely,  is  like  the  goose  that  laid 
golden  eggn.  The  metaphysician  re- 
sembles the  analytic  poulterer  who 
alew  it  to  get  at  them  m  a  lump,  and 
found  tiot/iing  for  his  pains.  Leave 
the  mind  to  its  own  natural  workings, 
as  manifested  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  the  fire  and  rapid  combina- 
tions of  ihe  orator,  the  memory  of  the 
mathematician,  the  gigantic  activities 
and  never-failing  resources  of  the  war- 
rior and  statesman,  or  even  the  mani- 
fold powers   put  forth  iu  ©very-day 


life  by  the  most  ordinary  of  men;— and 
what  can  be  more  wonderful  and  pre- 
cious than  its  productions  ?  Cut  mto 
it  metaphysically,  with  a  view  of 
grasping  the  embryo  truthj  and^  of  as- 
certaining the  process  by  which  all 
these  bright  results  arc  elaborated  in 
the  womb,  and  every  trace  of ''what  has 
been"  vanishes  beneath  the  knife;— 
the  breathing  realities  are  dead,  and 
lifeless  abstractions  are  in  their  place ; 
the  divinity  has  left  its  shrine,  and  the 
devotee  worships  at  a  deserted  altar ; 
the  fire  from  heaven  is  lost  in  chaotic 
darkness,  and  the  godlike  is  nothing 
but  an  empty  name.  Look  at  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  passion,  as  they  glow 
on  the  pages  of  Shakspeare.  Golden 
eggs,  indeed!  Look  at  the  same  as 
they  stagnate  on  the  diasecting-table  of 
Dr  Brown,  and  marvel  at  the  change. 
Behold  how  shapeless  and  extinct  they 
have  become  I 

Man  is  a  "  living  soul;"  but 
science  has  been  trained  among  the 
dead,  Man  is  a  free  agent ;  but  science 
has  taken  her  lessons  from  dependent 
things — the  inheritors  and  transmitters 
of  an  activity^gigantic  indeed,  but 
which  is  not  their  own.  What  then 
will  she  do,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  such  a  novelty,  such  an  anomaly 
as  he  ?  Instead  of  conforming  herself 
to  him,  she  will  naturaUy  seek  to  bend 
him  down  in  obedience  to  the  early 
principles  she  has  imbibed.  She  has 
subdued  all  things  to  herself ;  and  now 
she  will  endeavour  to  end  by  putting 
man,  too,  under  her  feet.  Like  a 
treacherous  warrior,  whO|  after  having 
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conquered  the  whole  world  in  his 
country's  cause^  returns  to  enslave  the 
land  that  gfave  him  birth,  Science, 
coming  home  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
the  unhrerse,  will  tnm  her  arms  against 
hun  whose  banner  she  bore,  and  inwhose 
serfice  she  fought  and  triumphed.  Bj 
benumbing  a  Titality  she  cannot  grasp, 
and  by  denying  or  passing  by,  blindly 
or  in  perplexity,  a  freedom  she  can 
neither  realixe  nor  explain,  she  will 
do  her  best  to  bring  him  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  well-known  laws  which 
the  rest  of  the  universe  obeys.  But 
all  her  efforts^evei  have  been,  and  ever 
shall  be,  unavailing.  She  nuy  indeed 
play  with  words,  and  pass  before  us 
a  plausible  rotation  of  *'  faculties." 
She  may  introduce  the  causal  nextiM 
into  thought,  and  call  the  result  **  as- 
sociation." But  the  man  himself  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  "  calculating 
machine."  He,  with  all  his  true  phe- 
nomena, has  burst  alive  from  under 
her  petritic  hand,  and  leaves  her 
graspmg  «*airy  nothings/'  ifot  even 
the  shadow  of  that  which  she  is  stri- 
ving to  comprehend ;  for,  though  she 
can  soar  the  solar  height,  and  gaze 
unblinded  on  the  stars,  man  soars 
higher  stiU,  and,  in  his  lofty  region, 
she  has  got  waxen  wings,  that  fall  to 
pieces  in  Uie  blaze  of  the  brighter  son 
of  human  freedom. 

These  things  are  spoken  of  physi- 
cal science ;  but  they  apply  equally  to 
the  science  of  the  human  mind,  because 
thb  science  is  truly  and  strictly  physi- 
cal in  its  method  and  conditions,  and, 
to  express  it  in  general  terms,  in  the 
tone  it  assumes,  and  the  position  it  oc- 
cupies, when  looking  at  the  phenome- 
na of  man.  As  has  been  already  hint- 
ed, it  is  not  wonderful  that  man,  when 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  and  take 
the  measure  of  himself,  should,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  have  adopted 
the  tone  and  method  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  occupied  a  position  ana- 
lagous  to  that  in  which  they  stand. 
The  great  spectacle  of  the  universe  is 
the  first  to  attract  the  awakening  in- 
telligence of  man ;  and  hence  the  ear- 
liest speculators  were  naturalists  mere- 
ly. And  what  is  here  true  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  is  true  also  in  the 
history  of  the  individual.  Every  man 
looks  at  nature,  and,  consciously  or 
unconseiouslv,  registers  her  appear- 
ances long  before  he  turns  his  eyes 
upon  himself.  Thus  a  certain  method, 
and  certain  conditions,  of  enquiry,  are 
0xed  I  what  10  considered  the  proper 
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and  pertinent  business  of  science  is 
determined,  before  man  turns  his  at- 
tention to  himself.  And  when  he  does 
thus  turn  it,  nothing  can  be  more  na- 
tural, or  indeed  inevitable,  than  that 
he  should  look  at  the  new  object  alto- 
gether b^  the  light  of  the  old  method, 
and  of  his  previously-acquired  concep- 
tions of  science.  But  man  not  having 
been  taken  into  account  when  these  con- 
ceptions were  first  formed,  and  when 
this  method  was  fixed,  the  question 
comes  to  be — how  does  this  application 
of  them  answer  when  man  forms  the  ob- 
ject of  research?  For  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible, that,  in  his  case,  the  usual  mode 
of  sdentifie  procedure  may  misgive. 

It  is  unfur  to  condenm  any  thing 
unheard.  It  is  idle  and  unreasonable 
to  charge  any  science  with  futility 
without  at  least  endeavouring  to  sub- 
stantiate the  charge,  and  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  its  failure.  Let  us,  then, 
run  a  parallel  between  the  procedure 
of  science  as  applied  to  nature,  and 
the  procedure  of  science  as  applied  to 
man,  and  see  whether,  in  the  latter 
case,  science  does  not  occupy  a  position 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  she  main- 
tains it,  all  the  true  phenomena  for 
which  she  is  looking  necessarily  be- 
come invisible ;  and  if  she  deserts  it, 
she  foregoes  her  own  existence.  For, 
be  it  observed,  that  the  «  science  of 
the  human  mind*'  claims  to  be  a  science 
only  in  so  far  as  it  can  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  the  natural  sciences,  and,  con- 
sequenUy,  if  its  inability  to  do  this  to 
any  real  purpose  be  proved,  it  must 
relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  name. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  the 
proper  buuness  and  procedure  of  the 
natural  sciences  ?  This  may  be  stated 
almost  in  one  word.  It  is  to  mark, 
reg^ter,  and  classify  tho  changes 
which  take  place  amonr  the  objects 
constituting  the  material  universe. 
These  objects  change,  and  they  do  no- 
thing  more. 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  the  pro- 
per business  and  procedure  of  science 
in  its  application  to  man  ?  Here  science 
adopts  precisely  the  same  views,  and 
follows  precisely  the  same  method. 
Man  o/gectises  himself  as  **  the  human 
mind,"  and  declares  that  the  onfy  fact, 
or  at  least  that  the  sum-total  of  a// the 
facts  appertaming  to  thb  object,  is 
that  it  is  visited  by  certain  changes 
constituting  its  varieties  of  "  feeling,'* 
"  passion,'*  ««  states  of  ndnd,"  or  by 
whatever  other  name  they  may  be 
9«lledi  and  tb«t  th9  ovlf  Je^iti^ 
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mate  bnsinees  of  science  here  is  to 
obserre  these  changes  and  classify 
them. 

This  makes  the  matter  very  simple. 
The  analogy  between  mind  and  matter 
seems  to  be  as  complete  as  could  be 
wbhed,  and  nothing  appears  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of 
kindred  sciences  of  the  two  founded 
upon  this  analogy.  But  let  us  look 
into  the  subject  a  little  more  closely ; 
and  not  to  rush  hastily  into  any  dim* 
onlties  without  a  clue,  let  us  com- 
mence with  certain  curious  verbal  or 
grammatical  considerations  which  lie 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  exposition 
given  of  the  usual  scientific  procedure, 
as  applied  both  to  nature  and  to  man. 
A  phenomenon  breaking  through  the 
siu'faoe  of  language,  and  startling  our 
opinions  out  of  their  very  slumbers, 
makes  its  appearance,  we  may  be  sure, 
not  without  authentic  credentials  firom 
some  deeper  source ;  and  if  we  at- 
tend to  them  we  may  be  assisted  in 
rectifying  our  hasty  views  of  truth,  or 
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in  correcting  errors  that  we  may  have 
overlooked  by  reason  of  the  very  o2>« 
viousness  and  boldness  with  which 
they  came  before  us.  First,  howevery 
it  is  to  be  premised,  that  the  reader 
must  suppose  himself  in  the  situation 
of  one  who  can  extract  no  more  from 
lang^uage  than  what  the  words,  of 
themselves,  that  is,  taken  irrespective- 
ly of  any  previously  acquired  know- 
ledge  on  his  part,  afibrd  to  him.  He 
nuist  bring  no  supplementary  thought 
of  his  own  to  eke  out  explanations 
which  the  words  do  not  supply  him 
with.  He  must  not  bridge  or  fill  up 
with  a  sense  bom  of  his  own  mind, 
hiatuses  which  the  language .  leaves 
gaping.  It  is  only  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  these  that  the  question  upon 
which  we  are  entering  can  be  fairly 
canvassed ;  it  is  only  upon  these  con- 
ditions that  wo  can  iairly  test  the 
"  science  of  the  human  mind«"  and 
ascertaiD,  as  we  are  about  to  do  from 
its  verbal  bearings,  whether  it  be  a 
valid  or  a  nugatory  research. 


Chapter  IV. 


In  order,  therefore,  to  make  sure 
that  the  requisitions  demanded  in  the 
preceding  chapter  are  complied  wi&, 
let  us  suppose  the  following  dialogue 
to  take  place  between  an  «  enquirer" 
into  "  the  human  mind,"  and  an  in- 
habitant of  some  planet  difierent  from 
ouis  ;  a  person  who  can  bring  to  the 


discussion  neither  ignorant  prejudices 
nor  learned  prepossessions,  and  whose 
information  respecting  the  subject  in 
hand  does  not  outrun  the  limg^uage  in 
which  it  is  conveyed. 

The  universe,  commences  the  meta- 
physician,* is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct orders  of  existence,  mind  and 


*  In  order  to  show  that  the  accompanying  dialogue  is  not  directed  agaiait  imaginary 
errors  in  science,  and  also  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  scope  of  our  obaervaUons 
more  obvious  and  clear,  we  will  quote  one  or  two  spedineM  of  the  current  metaphy- 
sical language  of  the  day.  The  whole  substance  of  Dr  Brown's  philosophy  and  sdeo- 
ttflo  method  is  contained  in  the  following  paange. — *'  That  wUch  perceives,"  says  he 
(namoly,  mind),  <'  is  a  paK  of  nature  aa  truly  as  the  objects  of  perception  wliicli  act  on 
it,  and  as  a  part  of  nature  is  itself  an  oiffect  of  investigation  purely  physicaL  It  is  known 
to  US  onfy  in  the  successive  changes  which  coustitute  the  variety  of  our  feelings ;  but 
the  regular  sequence  of  these  changes  admits  of  being  traced,  like  the  regularity  which 
we  are  capable  of  discovering  in  the  successive  organic  changes  of  our  iocft/y,  frame.** 
(Physiology  of  the  Alind,  p.  1,  2).  *•  There  is,  says  Dr  Cook  of  St  Andrews,  "  a 
imetUal  camstiiMHouy  through  which  ws  communicate  with  the  world  around  us.**  (Synop- 
sis of  Lectures,  p.  4).  We  could  quote  a  hundred  other  instances  of  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage,, but  these  two  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Now,  what  is  the  obvious  and  irre- 
sistible inference  which  such  langtiage  as  this  forces  upon  tis,  or,  rather,  what  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words  we  have  quoted  ?  It  Is  this,— that  we  possess  a  mind 
just  as  we  possess  a  body,  that  is  to  say,  that  man  consists  of  three  elements,  mind,  body, 
and  himielf  possessing  both.  This  view  of  the  subject  may  be  disclaimed  and  protested 
against  in  words,  but  still  it  continues  virtually  to  form  the  leading  idea  of  tiie  whole  of 
our  popular  psychology.  We  may,  indeed,  be  told,  that  "  mind  '*  and  ourselTea  SM 
identical,  but  this  statement  is  never  acted  upon  to  any  real  purpose,  this  ftet  la  nevee 
sifted  with  any  degree  of  attention.  If  it  were,  then  *'  mlod  "  would  be  attogetfaer 
annihiUted  as  an  ohjeet  of  investigation.  This  is  what  we  bare  eadeavonred  to  make 
Out  in  the  chapter  wUeh  this  nele  aeeoMpanlSi* 
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matter.  Matter  is  known  by  its 
changes  ak>De>  mind  abo  is  known 
OHfy  hy  its  changes.  Thus,  continues 
he,  for  all  scientific  purposes,  the  ana- 
logy between  the  two  is  complete,  and 
science  in  both  cases  is  practicable 
only  by  noting  these  changes  and  the 
order  in  which  they  recur. 

'<  But  may  I  ask,"  interposes  the 
foreign  interlocutor,  '*  to  wkom  ^ese 
changes  are  known  ?" 

*'  To  me,  the  enquirer,  to  be  sure  I " 
answers  the  metaphysician. 

"  T^en,"  rejoins  the  other,  "  ought 
you  not,  logically  speaking,  to  say  that 
your  unif  erse  resolves  itself  into  three 
distinct  orders  of  existence:  1st,  Mind; 
2d,  Matter ;  and  3d,  This  which  you 
call  '  me,*  to  whom  the  cAaitges  of 
the  other  two  are  known ;  and  when 
sciences  of  the  first  and  second  are 
complete,  does  not  a  science,  or  some 
knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  third  sdll 
remain  a  desideratum  f 

"  Not  at  all,"  replies  the  enquirer, 
«  for  *  r  and* '  mind*  are  identical. 
The  observed  and  the  observer,  the 
knowing  subject  and  the  known  object 
are  here  one  and  the  same :  and  what- 
ever is  a  science  of  the  one  is  a  science 
of  the  other  also.'* 

"  Then  you  get  out  of  one  error  only 
to  be  convicted  of  another.  Yon  set 
out  with  saying  that  mind,  like  mat- 
ter, was  visited  by  various  changes, 
and  that  this  was  all ;  you  said  that 
changing  was  its  only  fact,  or  was,  at 
least,  the  g^eral  cmnplementary  ex- 
pression of  the  whole  of  its  facts.  So 
far  I  perfectly  understood  the  analogy 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  consi- 
dered it  complete.  I  also  saw  plainly 
that  any  principles  of  science  applica- 
ble to  the  one  object  would  likewise  be 
applicabte  to  the  other.  But  when 
you  are  questioned  as  to  whom  these 
chimges  are  known,  you  anewer  '  to 
me.'  When  further  interrogated,  you 
will  not  admit  this  '  me'  to  be  a  third 
existence  different  from  the  other  two, 
but  you  identify  it  with  mind,  that  Is  to 
say,  you  make  mind  take  cognizance  of 
its  own  changes.  And  in  doing  this, 
you  depart  entirely  from  your  first 
position*  which  was,  that  mind  did 
making  more  than  change.  You  now, 
in  contradiction  to  your  first  state- 
ment»  tell  me  that  this  Is  ru)t  all.  You 
tell  me  that  moreover  it  is  aware  of 
its  own  changes — and  in  teUing  me 
this,  you  bring  forward  a  fact  connect- 
ed with  mind  altogether  new.  For  to 
change  and  to  be  cognizant  of  change  j 
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for  a  thing  to  be  in  a  particular  state, 
and  to  be  aware  that  it  is  in  this  state, 
is  surely  not  one  and  the  same  hct^ 
but  two  totally  distinct  and  separate 
facts.  In  proof  of  which  witness  the 
ease  of  matter; — or  perhaps  matter 
also  does  sometUng  mare  Utisn.  change ; 
perhaps  matter  too  has  a  '  me/  winch 
18  identical  with  t/,  and  cognizant  of 
ka  changes.  Has  it  so  ?  Do  yon  iden- 
tify your  *  me*  with  matter  likewise, 
and  do  you  make  matter  take  notice 
of  its  own  changes?  And  do  you 
thus  still  preserve  entire  the  analogy 
between  mind  and  matter  ?** 

«  No." 

<«  Then  the  parallel  is  at  an  end. 
So  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  change  in 
either  case  is  concerned,  this  parallel 
remains  perfect,  and  if  you  confine 
vonr  attention  to  this  fact,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  analogous  sciences  of 
the  two  objects  may  be  established 
upon  exactly  the  same  principles.  But 
when  you  depart  from  this  fact,  as  you 
have  been  forced  to  do  by  a  cridoism 
which  goes  no  deeper  than  the  mere 
surface  of  the  language  you  make  use 
of;  and  when  you  take  your  stand 
upon  another  ftict  which  is  to  be  found 
in  die  one  objeet,  while  the  opponte 
of  it  is  to  be  fbund  in  the  other  object, 
the  analogy  between  them  beoomes,  in 
that  point,  completely  violated.  And 
thb  violation  carries  along  with  it,  as 
shall  be  shown,  the  total  subver»on  of 
any  similarity  between  the  two  me- 
thods of  enqairy  whieh  might  have 
resohed  from  it,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  preserved  unbroken.  You  have 
been  brought,  by  the  veiy  language 
you  empk^,  to  signalize  a  most  im- 
portant distinetion  between  mind  and 
matter.  You  inform  me  that  both  of 
them  change;  but  that  while  one  of 
tiiem takes  no cognizanceofitschanges, 
the  other  does.  You  tell  me  that  hi 
the  case  of  matter  the  object  known 
is  different  from  the  subject  knowing, 
but  that  in  the  case  of  mind  the  object 
known  is  the  same  as  the  subject  know* 
ing.  Disregarding,  then,  the  fact  of 
change  as  it  takes  place  in  either  ob- 
ject, let  us  attend  a  little  more  minute- 
ly to  this  latter  fact.  It  is  carelessly 
slurred  over  in^  ordinary  metaphysics ; 
but,  it  is  certain,  that  our  attention  as 
psychologists  ought  to  be  chiefiy  di- 
rected, if  not  exclusively  confined  to 
it,  inasmuch  as  a  true  knowledge  of 
any  object  is  to  be  obtained  by  mark- 
infl^  the  point  in  which  it  differs  from 
other  thinjgs,  and  not  the  point  in. 
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which  it  agrees  "with  them.  We  have 
found  in  mind  a  fact  which  is  peculiar 
to  it ;  and  this  is>  not  that  it  cbang:e8> 
but  that  it  takes  cognizance  of  its 
changes.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
what  effect  this  new  fact  will  have 
upon  your  <  science  of  the  human 
nund.'" 

"  First  of  all,"  savs  the  metaphy- 
sical enquirer,  '*  allow  me  to  make 
one  remark.  I  neglected  to  mention 
that  mind  is  essentially  rational.  It  is 
endowed  with  reason  or  intelligence. 
Now,  does  not  this  endowment  neces- 
sarily imply  that  mind  must  be  con- 
scious of  its  various  changes,  and  may 
not  the  matter  in  this  way  be  relieved 
of  eveiy  difficulty  ?*' 

'*  To  expose  fully,"  replies  the 
other  disputant,  '*  the  insufficiency  of 
Uiis  view,  would  require  a  separate  dis- 
cussion, involving  the  real,  and  not  the 
mere  logical  bearings  of  the  question. 
This  is  what  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
go  into  at  present.  We  are  confining 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
mere  language  of  metaphysical  enquiry 
— I,  therefore,  content  myself  witn  an- 
swering, that  if  by  reason  is  meant 
conscious  or  reflective  reason,  and  if 
this  is  held  to  be  identical  with  mind, 
of  course,  in  that  case,  mind  is  neces- 
sarily conscious  of  its  own  changes. 
But  such  reason  is  not  one  phenome- 
non but  two  phenomena,  which  admit 
6f  venr  easy  discriminaUon,  and  which 
are  often  to  be  found  actually  discri- 
minated both  in  ourselves  and  in  the 
universe  around  us.  Reason,  taken 
singly,  and  viewed  by  its  own  light,  is 
a  mere  '  state  of  mind'  in  which  there 
is  nothing,  any  more  than  there  is  in 
the  '  states  of  matter,*  to  countenance 
the  presumption  that  it  should  take 
cogmzance  of  its  own  operation;  h 
priori,  there  is  no  more  ground  for 
supposing  that  *  reason,'  *  feeling,' 
'  paussion,*  and  '  states  of  mind'  what- 
soever, should  be  conscious  of  them- 
selves,  than  that  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  all  the  changes  of  the  at- 
mosphere should.  Mind,  endow  it 
with  as  much  reason  as  you  please,  is 
still  perfectly  conceivable  as  existing 
in  all  its  varying  moods,  without  be- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  at  all  conscious 
of  them.  Mimy  creatures  are  ration- 
al without  being  conscious— therefore 
human  consciousness  can  never  be  ex- 
plained out  of  human  reason." 
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"  All  I  suppose,  then,  that  can  be 
said  about  the  matter,"  replies  the  en- 
quirer, "  is  that  human  consciousness 
is  a  fact  known  from  experience." 

"  Exactly  so,"  rejoins  the  other ; 
**  and  now  we  have  reached  the  point 
of  the  question,  and  I  wish  yon  to  ob- 
serve particularly  the  effect  which  this 
fact  has  upon  '  the  human  mind,'  and 
the  '  science  of  the  human  mind.' 
The  results  of  our  arguments  shall  be 
summed  up  and  concluded  in  a  few 
words." 

*'  Matter  is  not  *  I.*  I  know  it  only 
by  its  changes.  It  is  an  object  to  me. 
Objicitur  mihi.  This  is  intelligible 
enough,  or  is  at  least  known  from  ex- 
perience, and  a  science  of  it  is  per- 
fectiy  practicable,  because  it  is  really 
an  object  to  me.  Suppose,  then,  that 
'  mind'  also  b  not  I,  but  that  I  have 
some  mode  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  phenomena  or  changes  just  as 
I  have  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
those  of  matter.  This,  too,  is  per^ 
fecdy  conceivable.  Here  also  I  have 
an  object.  Aliquod  ohficitur  mihi: 
and  of  this  I  can  frame  a  science  upon 
intelligible  grounds.  But  I  can  attri- 
bute no  consciousness  to  this  object. 
The  consciousness  is  in  myself.  But 
suppose  I  vest  myself  in  this  object. 
1  thus  identify  myself  with  mind,  and 
realize  consciousness  as  a  fact  of  mind, 
but  in  the  mean-time  what  becomes  of 
mind  as  an  object,*  It  has  vanished  in 
the  process.  An  object  can  be  con- 
ceived only  as  that  which  may  possibly 
become  an  object  to  something  else. 
Now  what  can  mind  become  an  object 
to  f  Not  to  me,  for  I  am  it,  and  not 
something  else.  Not  to  something 
else  without  being  a^ain  denuded  of 
consciousness;  for  this  other  being 
could  only  mark  its  changes  as  I  did, 
and  not  endow  it  with  consciousness 
without  vesting  in  it  its  own  person- 
ality, as  I  had  done.  Perhaps  you 
imagine  that  the  synthesb  of  <  1'  and 
'  mind'  may  be  resolved ;  and  that  thus 
the  latter  may  again  be  made  tho.o^- 
ject  of  your  research.  Do  you  main- 
tain that  the  synthesis  may  be  resolved 
in  the  first  place  really  i  Then  you 
adopt  our  first  supposition  when  we 
supposed  that  *  mind'  was  not  *  I.'  In 
this  case  '  mind'  is  left  witii  all  its 
changing  phenomena,  its  emotions, 
passions,  &c.  and  the  consciousness  of 
them  remains  vested  in  that  which  is 


*  Of  coarae  it  is  not  merely  meant  that  mind  is  not  an  object  of  sense*     Far  more 
UwQ  this ;  it  is  altofetbwr  iaooooeivable  as  an  object  of  thought. 
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called  *  I,*  and  thus  *  mind*  is  divest- 
ed of  its  most  important  fact ;  or,  in 
the  second  place>  do  yon  suppose  the 
synthesb  resolved  idealh/  f  But,  in 
this  case  too,  it  will  he  found  that  the 
fact  of  consciousness  clings  on  the  side 
of  the  enquiring  suhject  (*  T),  and  can- 
not he  conceived  on  the  side  of  the  oh- 
ject  enquired  into  ('  mind'),  unless  the 
synthesis  of  the  subject  and  object 
which  was  ideally  resolved  be  again 
ideally  restored.  The  conclusion  of 
this  is,  that  if  the  sjrnthesis  of  *  V  and 

*  mind*  be  resolved  either  really  or 
ideally,  consciousness  vanishes  from 

*  mind,*  and  if  it  be  maintained  entire, 
'  mind*  becomes  inconceivable  as  an 
object  of  research.  Finally,  are  you 
driven  to  the  admission  that  mind  is 
an  object,  only  in  a  fictitious  sense; 
then  here  indeed  you  speak  the  truth. 
That  which  is  called  *  F  is  a  living 
reality,  and  though  mind  were  anni- 
hilated, it  would  remain  a  repository 
of  given  facts.  But  that  which  is 
called  mind  is  trulv  an  object  only  in 
afictitious  sense,  ana  being  so,  is,  there- 
fore, only  a  fictitious  object,  and  con- 
sequently the  science  of  it  is  also  a  fic- 
tion and  an  imposture." 

"  How,  then,  do  you  propose  to 
establish  a  science  of  ourselves  ?" 

'« In  the  first  place,  by  brushing 
away  the  human  mind,  with  all  its 
rubbish  of  states,  faculties,  &c.  for 
ever,  from  between  ourselves  and  the 
universe  around  us :  and  then  by  con- 
fining our  attention  exclusively  to  the 
given  foct  of  consciousness.    Vr  Reid 


was  supposed  to  have  done  philosophy 
conuderable  service  by  exploding  the 
old  doctrine  of  ideas.  By  removing 
them  he  cut  down  an  hypothesis,  and 
brought  '  mind'  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  externa]  things.  But  he  left 
the  roots  of  the  evil  flourishing  as  vi- 
gorously as  ever.  He  indeed  lopped 
no  more  than  a  very  insignificant  twig 
from  a  tree  of  ignorance  and  error, 
which  darkened,  and  still  darkens, 
both  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Until 
the  same  office  which  he  performed 
towards  ideas  be  performed  towards 
'  mind'  itself,  there  can  be  neither 
truth,  soundness,  nor  satisfaction  in 
psychological  research.  For  *  the  hu- 
man mind*  stands  between  t/te  man 
himself  axid  the  universe  around  him, 
plaving  precisely,  only  to  a  greater 
and  more  detrimental  extent,  the  part 
of  that  hypothetical  medium  which 
ideas  before  the  time  of  Dr  Reid  played 
between  it  and  outward  objects.  And 
the  writer  who  could  make  this  appa- 
rent, and  succeed  in  getting  it  banished 
from  the  vocabulary  of  philosophy, 
and  confined  to  common  language  as 
the  word  ideas  now  is,  would  render 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  Is  it  not  enough  for 
a  man  that  he  is  himself?  'I^^erc  can 
be  no-dispute  about  that.  I  am — what 
more  would  I  have  ?  what  more  would 
I  be  ?  why  would  I  be  '  mind  ?*  what 
do  I  know  about  it  ?  what  is  it  to  me, 
or  I  to  it  ?  I  am  mt/se{f,  therefore  let  it 
perish," 


Chapter  V. 


In  the  foregoing  dialogue  it  was 
shown  that  language  itself,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  very  nature  of 
thought,render  impracticable  any  thing 
like  a  true  and  real  science  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  appeared  that  if  mind 
be  conceived  of  as  an  o^Vc/of  research^ 
its  vital  distmgmshing  and  fundamen- 
tal phenomenon,  namely,  conscious- 
ness, necessarily  becomes  invisible,  in- 
asmuch as  it  adheres  tenaciously  to 
ihe  side  of  the  enquiring  subject ;  and 
that  if  it  be  agun  invested  with  this 
phenomenon,  it  becomes  from  that 
moment  inconceivable  as  an  obfect. 
In  the  first  case,  a  science  of  it  is  nu- 
gatory, because  it  cannot  see  or  lay 
hold  of  its  principal  and  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon. In  the  second  case,  it  is 
impossible^  because  it  has  no  obfect  to 


work  upon.  We  are  now  going  to 
tread  still  more  deeply  into  the  reali- 
ties of  the  subject. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  whether  reason  or  intel- 
ligence, considered  as  the  essential  ^- 
dowment  of  mind,  was  not  sufficient 
to  explain  away  every  difficulty  in- 
volved in  the  consideration,  that  while 
one  kind  of  existence  (matter)  chang- 
ed, without  being  aware  of  its  chang- 
es, another  kind  of  existence  (mind), 
also  changed;  and,  moreover,  took 
account  to  itself  of  its  changes,  or  was 
cognizant  of  them.  In  virtue  of  what 
does  this  difference  exist  between 
them  ?  In  virtue  of  what  does  this 
cognizance  take  place  in  the  one  case 
and  not  in  the  otner  ?  It  is  answered, 
in  yirtue  of  reason  present  in  the  9^e 
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Instance,  and  absent  in  the  other.  Bat 
this  is  not  so  plain,  so  simple,  or  so 
sore  as  it  appears.  We  now  address 
ourselves  to  the  examination  of  this 
question  and  answer;  as  the  subject 
we  had  in  hand  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter did  not  permit  us  to  discuss  them 
fully  in  that  place. 

Leaving  man  out  of  the  survey,  let 
us  look  abroad  into  the  universe  aroimd 
us,  and  consider  what  is  presented  to 
us  there.  In  mineral,  in  vegetable, 
and  in  animal  nature,  we  behold  life 
in  the  greatest  possible  vigour  and 
variety.  Active  processes  are  every 
where  going  on  ;  and  throughout  the 
length  and  Uiebreadth  of  creation  there 
is  a  constant  succession  of  changes. 
The  whole  earth  is,  indeed,  teeming 
with  every  form  and  every  colour  of 
existence,  and  that  enjoyment  is  there, 
too,  who  can  doubt  when  spring  is  iu 
the  air,  and  the  lark  singing  in  the 
cloud  ? 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  creation  brim- 
ful of  activity  and  life,  and  no  pause 
in  all  its  vigorous  and  multifarious  on- 
goings. What  is  there,  then,  in  man 
which  is  not  to  be  found  here  also, 
and  even  in  greater  and  more  perfect 
abundance  ?  Is  it  intelligence  ?  Is  it 
reason  ?  You  answer  that  it  is.  But, 
if  by  reason  is  meant  (and  nothing 
else  can  be  meant  by  it)  the  power 
of  adapting  means  to  the  production  of 
ends,  skill,  and  success  in  scientific 
contrivances,  or  in  the  beautiful  crea- 
tions of  art,  then  the  exclusive  appro- 
priation of  reason  to  man  is  at  once 
negatived  and  put  to  shame  by  the 
facts  which  nature  displays.  For  how 
far  is.human  intelligence  left  behind  in 
many  things  by  the  sagacity  of  brutes, 
and  by  the  works  which  they  accom- 
plish. What  human  geometer  can  bidld 
like  a  bird  its  airv  cradle,  or  like  the 
bee,  her  waxen  ce&s  ?  And  in  exquisite 
Wbrkmanship,  how  much  do  natures 
still  more  inanimate  than  these  trans- 
cend all  that  can  be  accomplished  even 
by  the  wisest  of  men  ?  "  Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toll  not,  neither 
do  they  spin  ;  yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
them."  Perhaps  you  may  say  that 
these  things  are  entirely  passive  and 
unintelligent  in  themselves,  and  tiiat 
in  reality  it  is  not  they  but  the  creator 
who  brings  about  all  the  wonders  we 
behold ;  that  the  presiding  and  direct- 
ing reason  is  not  in  them,  but  in  him. 
And  this  may  reftdUy  be  admitted  ;^ 


but,  in  return,  it  may  be  asked  home : 
Is  man's  reason  vested  in  the  Creator 
too? 

Do  you  answer  yes?  then  look  what 
the  consequences  are.  You  still  leave 
man  a  being  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.  He  may  still  be  something 
more  than  what  many  of  his  specie^  at 
this  moment  are,  mere  hewers  of  wood, 
and  drawers  of  water.  He  may  still 
be  a  scientific  boilder  of  houses,  and 
of  ships — a  builder  and  a  destroyer  of 
cities.  He  may  still  subdue  to  bis 
dominion  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
raise  himself  to  be  a  ruler  over  his 
fellowmen.  The  reason  within  him 
is  not  his  own,  yet  in  virtue  of  it  he 
may  perform  works  inconceivably 
wonderful  and  great.  But,  with  all 
this,  what  is  he,  and  wliat  sort  of  ac- 
tivity is  hb  ?  Truly  the  activity  of  a 
spoke  in  an  unresting  wheel.  Nothing 
connected  with  him  is  really  his.  His 
actions  are  not  his  own.  Another 
power  lives  and  works  within  him,  and 
he  is  its  machine.  You  have  placed 
man  completely  within  nature's  do- 
main, and  embraced  him  under  4he 
law  of  causality.  Hence  his  freedom 
is  gone,  together  with  all  the  works  of 
freedom :  and,  in  freedom's  train,  mo- 
rality and  responsibility  are  also  fled. 

Do  you  answer  No,  to  the  question 
just  put?  Do  you  say  that  man's 
reason  is  his  own,  and  is  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  any  other  being  ?  Then  I 
ask  you  whu,  and  on  what  grounds  do 
you  make  tnis  answer  ?  Why,  in  one 
mstance,  do  you  assign  away  the  rea- 
son from  the  immediate  agent,  the 
animal,  and  fix  it  upon  the  creator,  and 
why  in  another  instance  do  you  con- 
fine and  attribute  it  to  the  immediate 
agent,  the  noan  ?  Why  should  the 
engineer  have  the  absolute  credit  of 
his  work;  and  why  should  not  the 
beaver  and  the  bee  ?  Do  you  answer 
that  man  exhibits  reason  in  a  high* 
er,  and  animals  in  a  lower  degree ; 
and  that  therefore  his  reason  is  really 
his  own.?  But  what  sort  of  an  answer, 
what  sort  of  an  inference  is  this  ?  Is 
it  more  intelligible  that  tiie  reason  of 
any  being  should  be  its  own  absolute* 
Iv,  when  manifested  in  a  high  degree, 
than  when  manifested  in  a  low  degree  ? 
or  is  the  converse  not  much  the  more 
intelligible  proposition?  If  one  man 
has  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  In  his 
coffers,  and  another  a  hundred  pence, 
would  you  conclude  that  the  former 

^um  ym  the  man's  owui  because  it  wa» 
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so  !arge>  and  that  the  latter  sum  was 
not  the  maii*8  own^  because  it  was  so 
small ;  or  would  you  not  be  disposed 
to  draw  the  rery  opposite  conclusion  ? 
Besides^  the  question  is  not  one  of  de- 
gree at  all.  We  ask,  why  is  the  rea- 
son of  man  said  to  belong  to  him  ab- 
solutely as  his  own>  and  why  is  the 
reason  put  forth  by  animals  not  said 
to  belong  to  them  in  the  least  ? 

As  it  is  vain,  then,  to  attempt  to 
answer  this  question  by  attending  to 
the  manifestations  of  reason  itself,  as 
displayed  either  in  man  or  in  the 
other  objects  of  the  universe,  we  must 
leaye  the  fact  of  reason  altogether,  it 
being  a  property  possessed  in  common, 
both  by  him  and  by  them,  and  one 
which  carries  in  it  intrinsically  no  evi- 
dence to  proclaim  the  very  different 
tenures  by  which  it  b  held  in  the  one 
case,  and  in  the  other ;  and  we  must 
look  out  for  some  other  fact  which  is 
the  peculiar  possession  of  man :  some 
fact  which  may  be  shown  to  fall  in 
with  his  reason,  and  give  it  a  different 
turn  from  the  course  which  it  takes  in 
its  progressthrough  the  other  creatures 
of  Uie  universe,  thus  making  it  attri- 
butable to  himself,  and  thereby  render- 
ing him  a  free,  a  moral,  and  an  ac- 
countable agent.  If  we  can  discover 
such  a  fact  as  this,  we  shall  be  able, 
out  of  it,  to  answer  the  question  with 
which  we  are  engaged.  Let  us,  then, 
look  abroad  into  the  universe  once 
more,  and  there,  throughout  "  all  that 
it  inherit,"  mark,  if  we  can,  the  ab- 
sence of  some  fact  which  is  to  be  found 
conspicuously  present  in  man. 

Continuing,  then,  our  survey  of  the 
universe,  we  behold  works  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  carried  on. 
Mighty  machinery  is  every  where  at 
work;  and  on  all  sides  we  witness 
marvellous  manifestations  of  life,  of 
power,  and  of  reason.  The  sun  per- 
forms his  revolution  in  the  sky,  and 
keeps  his  appointed  pathway  with 
unwearied  and  unerring  foot,  while 
the  seasons  depend  upon  his  shining. 
The  ant  builds  her  "populous  cities 
among  the  fallen  forest-leaves,  collects 
her  stores,  and  fills  her  granaries  with 
incomparable  foresight.  Each  living 
creature  guards  itself  from  danger, 
and  provides  for  its  wants  with  infal- 
lible certainty  and  skill.  They  can 
foresee  the  very  secrets  of  the  heavens. 
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and  betake  themselves  to  places  of 
shelter    with    the    thunder  in    their 

?[uaking  hearts  long  before  the  bolt 
alls  which  shatters  the  green  palaces 
of  the  woods.  But  still  "  verily  there 
is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and 
which  the  vulture*s  eye  hath  not  seen. 
The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it, 
nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it.  The 
depth  saith  it  is  not  in  me:  and  the  sea 
saith  it  is  not  in  me.*'*  And  this 
path  which  is  "  kept  close  from  the 
fowls  of  the  air,**  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, from  the  "  eyes  of  all  living,** 
is  no  other  than  the  path  of  conscious^ 
ness. 

What  effect  has  the  absence  of  con- 
sciousness upon  the  universe  ?  Does 
it  empty  the  universe  of  existence? 
Far  from  it.  Natnre  is  still  thriving, 
and  overflowing  with  life  throughout 
all  her  kingdoms.  Does  it  empty  the 
universe  of  intelligence  ?  Far  from 
it.  The  same  exquisite  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  is  to  be  witnessed  as 
heretofore,  the  same  well  regulated 
processes,  the  same  infallible  results, 
and  the  same  unerring  sagacities.  But 
still,  with  all  this,  it  is  what  may  be 
termed  but  a  one-sided  universe;  under 
one  view  it  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
life  and  light.  Under  another  view 
it  is  lying  within  the  very  blackest 
shadow  of  darkness  .and  of  death.  The 
first  view  is  a  true  one,  because  all  the 
creatures  it  contains  are,  indeed,  alive, 
and  revelling  in  existence,  put  forth 
tiie  most  wonderfhl  manifestations  of 
reason.  The  second  view  is  also  a 
true  one,  because  none  of  these  crea- 
tures (man  excepted)  know  that  tiiey 
exist,  no  notion  of  tiiemselves  accom- 
panies their  existence  and  its  variops 
changes,  neither  do  they  take  any  ac- 
count to  themselves  of  the  reason 
which  is  operating  within  them — It  is 
reserved  mr  man  to  live  this  doitbte 
life.  To  exist,  and  to  be  conscious  of 
existence ;  to  be  rational,  and  to  know 
that  he  is  so. 

But  what  do  we  mean  precisely  by 
the  word  consciousness,  and  upon  what 
ground  do  we  refuse  to  attribute  con- 
sciousness to  the  animal  creation  ?  In 
the  first  place,  by  consciousness  we 
mean  tiie  notion  of  self — that  no- 
tion of  self,  and  that  self*  reference, 
which  in  man  generally,  though  by  no 
means  invariamy,  accompanies  his  sen- 
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8ations>  passions^  eiDotioii8>  play  of 
reason,  or  states  of  mind  whatsoever. 
In  the  second  place*  how  is  it  known 
that  animals  do  not  possess  this  con- 
sciousness? This  is  chiefly  known 
from  the  fact  that  certain  results  or 
effects  in  man  may  be  distinctly  ob- 
served and  traced  growing  out  of  this 
consciousness  or  self  reference  on  his 
part,  and  these  results  not  making  their 
appearance  in  the  animal  creation,  it 
Is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the  root 
out  of  which  they  spring  is  wanting 
in  the  animal  creation  too.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  conscience,  mo- 
rality, and  responsibility,  which  may 
be  shown  to  be  based  in  consciousness, 
and  necessary  sequents  thereof.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  animals  have  no 
conscience  or  moral  sense,  therefore  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  this  has  its  dis- 
tinct origin  in  consciousness ;  that  con- 
sciousness in  its  simplest  act,  contains 
the  seeds  of  a  nascent  morality,  which 
must  come  to  maturity ;  it  must  also  be 
concluded  that  animals  have  no  con- 
sciousness either.  Or  if  thev  have, 
deep  and  dreadful,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
demnation they  merit,  having  the 
foundation  laid,  and  yet  no  superstruc- 
ture erected  thereupon ;  the  seed  sown, 
and  yet  the  field  altogether  barren. 
Wherever  we  behold  com  growing, 
we  conclude  that  corn  has  been  plant- 
ed ;  and  wherever  we  behold  none,  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  that  the  conditions 
upon  which  com  grows  have  been 
awanting — namely,  that  the  sowing  of 
it  has  never  taken  place.  There  are 
other  reasons  besides  these ;  but  as  it 
will  probably  be  universally  admitted 
that  animals  do  not  possess  the  notion 
of  self,  and  are  incapable  of  any  sort 
of  self  reference,  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  argue  this  point  at  any  greater  length. 
We  have  found,  then,  the  fact  of 
consciousness  prominently  visible  in 
man,  and  nowhere  apparent  in  any 
other  being  inhabiting  the  universe 
around  him.  Let  us  now  pause  upon 
this  fact,  and,  availing  ourselves  of 
its  assistance,  let  us  sum  up  very 
shortly  the  results  to  which  it  has  con- 
ducted us.  The  first  question  put  was, 
whether  man,  being  endowed  with  rea- 
son, is  not,  on  that  account,  necessari- 
ly c(^izant  of  his  own  powers ;  whe- 
ther in  virtue  of  it  he  does  not  neces- 
sarily form  the  notion  of  self,  and  be- 
come capable  of  self-reference  ;  and, 
in  short,  whether  reason  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  essential  aud  cha- 


racteristic property  by  which  he  may 
be  best  discriminated  from  the  other 
occupants  of  the  earth.  A  review  of 
the  universe  around  us  then  showed  us 
that  other  creatures  besides  man  were 
endowed  with  copious  stores  of  reason, 
and  that  their  works  were  as  rational 
and  as  wonderful  as  his.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  mere  reason  on  either 
side  was  concerned,  they  and  ho  were 
found  to  stand  exactly  upon  the  same 
footing.  The  facts  themselves  forbade 
that  he  should  appropriate  it  exclusive- 
ly to  himself.  But  here  the  argument 
was  interrupted  by  the  statement  that 
the  reason  of  animals  is  not  their  own. 
This  was  rebutted  by  the  question  :  is 
man*s  reason,  then,  his  own?  Was 
the  answer  no  ?  then  freedom,  morali- 
ty, and  responsibility  were  struck  dead, 
and  other  consequences  followed,  too 
appalling  to  be  thought  of.  Was  the 
answer  yes  ?  then  some  reason  for  this 
answer  was  demanded,  and  must  be 
given,  for  it  contradicts  the  other 
statement  with  regard  to  the  reason  of 
animals,  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
thb  power  was  Tiot  their  own.  To 
find,  then,  a  satisfactory  reason  of/act 
for  this  answer,  we  again  looked  forth 
over  the  life-fraught  fields  of  creation. 
We  there  still  beheld  reason  operating 
on  a  great  and  marvellous  scale,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  found  no  con- 
sciousness thereof.  This,  then,  plain- 
ly proved  that  the  presence  of  reason, 
by  no  means  necessarily  implied  a 
cognizance  of  reason  in  the  creature 
manifesting  it.  It  proved  that  man, 
like  other  beings,  might  easily  have 
been  endowed  with  reason,  without  at 
the  same  time  becoming  aware  of  his 
endowment,  or  blending  with  it  tlie 
notion  of  himself.  The  first  question, 
then,  b  completely  answered.  It  does 
not  follow  that  man  must  necessarily 
take  cognizance  of  his  operations,  and 
refer  his  actions  to  himself  because  he 
is  rational,  for  all  the  other  creatures 
around  are  also  rational,  without  tak- 
ing any  such  cognizance,  or  making 
any  such  reference — neither  can  rea- 
son be  pointed  out  as  his  peculiar  or 
distinguishing  characteristic,  for  it  is 
manifested  by  all  other  beings  as  well 
as  by  him. 

But  when  we  turned  from  the  uni- 
verse to  man,  we  found  in  him,  be> 
sides  reason^  another  fact,  a  phe- 
nomenon peculiarit/  his  own, — namely, 
the  fact  ojf  consciousness.  This,  and 
this  alone,  is  the  fact  which  marks 
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man  off  from  all  other  things  with  a 
lino  of  distinct  and  deep-drawn  de- 
marcation. This  is  the  fact>  out  of 
which  the  second  question  which  oc- 
cupied us  is  to  be  answered.  This  is 
the  fact,  which  reason  falling  in  with, 
and  doubling  upon  in  man,  becomes 
from  tliat  moment  absolutely  hb  own. 
This  is  the  fact  which  bears  us  out  in 
attributing  our  reason  and  all  our 
actions  to  ourselves.  By  means  of  it 
we  absolutely  create  for  ourselves  a 
personality  to  which  we  justly  refer, 
and  for  which  we  lawfully  claim,  all 
our  faculties,  and  all  our  doings.  It 
is  upon  this  fact,  and  not  upon  the 
fact  of  his  reason,  that  civilized  man 
has  built  himself  up  to  be  all  that  wo 
now  know,  and  behold  him  to  be. 
Freedom,  law,  morality,  and  religion 
have  all  their  origin  in  this  fact.  In 
a  word,  it  is  iu  virtue  of  it  that  we 
are  free,  moral,  social,  and  responsible 
beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  effect 
which  the  absence  of  this  fact  has  up- 
on the  animal  creation.  Reason  enters 
into  the  creatures  there,  just  as  it  does 
into  man,  but  not  meeting  with  this 
fact,  it  merely  impels  them  to  accom- 
'plish  their  ends  under  the  law  of  causa- 
lity,  and  then  running  out,  it  leaves 
them  just  as  it  found  them.  They 
cannot  detain  it,  or  profit  by  its  pre- 
sence, or  claim  it  as  their  own,  indeed 
their  reason  cannot  be  their  own,  be- 
cause wanting  this  fact,  they  also  ne- 
cessarily want,  and  cannot  create  for 
themselves,  a  personality  to  which  to 
refer  it.  In  fine,  because  the  fact  of 
consciousness  is  not  present  within 
them,  they  continue  for  ever  to  be 
the  mere  machines  they  were  bom, 
without  freedom,  without  morality, 
without  law,  and  without  responsi- 
bility. 

Our  present  limits  compel  us  to  be 
satbfied  with  having  briefly  indicated 
these  consequences,  which  result  from 
the  fact  of  consciousness ;  but  we 
shall  treat  more  fullv  of  them  hero- 


after.  Our  first  and  great  aim  has 
been  to  signalize  and  bring  promi- 
nently forward  this  fact,  as  ««r*  fC«:^Dv, 
the  psychological  fact,  the  human 
phenomenon,  neglecting  the  ohjects  of 
it,  namely  the  passions,  emotions,  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  **  the 
human  mind,*'  which,  if  they  are 
psychological  facts  at  all,  are  so  only 
in  a  very  secondary  and  indirect  man- 
ner. And  now,  to  round  this  part  of 
our  discussion  back  to  the  sdlegory 
with  which  we  conmienced  it,  let  us 
remark,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  the 
fact,  upon  an  attentive  observation  of 
which  our  whole  safety  and  success 
as  philosophers  hinge;  and  from  a 
neglect  of  which,  consequences  most 
fatal  to  our  intellectual  peace  may 
ensue.  This  is  tliat  minute  and  ap- 
parently unimportant  fact  upon  which 
the  most  awml  and  momentous  re- 
sults are  dependent.  To  pass  it  by 
carelessly  (and  thus  it  is  too  frequent- 
ly passed  by),  is  to  mistake  the  left 
hand  of  the  magician  for  the  right ; 
and  to  bring  down  upon  our  heads 
evils  analogous  to  those  which  befell 
the  unfortunate  experimentalist  who 
committed  this  error.  To  note  it  well 
is  to  observe  faithfully  in  which  hand 
the  staff  of  the  magician  is  held,  and 
to  realize  glorious  consequences  simi- 
lar to  those  which  would  have  been 
the  fortune  of  the  young  man,  had  his 
observation^  of  the  facts  connected 
vdth  his  lamp  been  correct  and  com- 
plete. Lot  us,  therefore,  confine  our 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  examine  it 
with  care.  Thus  we  shall  be  led 
into  extensive  fields  of  novelty  and 
truth  ;  and  shall  escape  from  the  cen- 
sorious imputation  of  the  Roman  sa- 
tirist, who  exclaims,  in  words  that  at 
once  point  out  the  true  method  of 
psychological  research,  and  stigmatize 
the  dreary  and  intolerable  mUl-rowid 
monotony  of  customary  metaphysics, 
'*  Ut  nemo   in   scse   tentat   descenders, 

nemo ! 
iSed  preecedenti  npectatormajatlcaterso." 
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BATRACHOMVOMACUIA. 
raOU  THE  OE££K  OF  HOMEB. — BY  MB  PBIC£  OF  UEBEFOBD. 

Eeb  I  begin  my  strain,  first  would  I  pray 
Tbe  Muses'  cboir  from  Helicon  descend. 
To  inspire  the  song  wherewith  'tis  mine  intent 
^  To  fill  my  tablets — His  a  talc  of  strife 

Immense ;  a  deeil  of  war-engendering  Mars. 

Oh  I  could  I  sing  in  every  mortal  ear 
How  o*er  the  vanquished  frogs  the  victor  mice 
Triumphed,  as  erst  the  giants*  earth-bom  race 
Gave  them  ensample — such  was  the  report 
'Mong  men  at  least — but  thus  the  strife  arose : 

It  chanced  one  day,  a  mouse  who  had  just  escaped 
The  deadly  dangerous  talons  of  the  cat. 
Dipped  in  a  limpid  pool  his  downy  chin. 
To  taste  the  cooling  waters ;  him  behold 
One  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble  race 
Who  dwell  beneath  the  wave,  and  thus  addrest : 

'*  Who  art  thou,  stranger  ?     Whence  to  this  our  shore 
Hast  come  ?  declare  thy  parentage,  and  speak 
The  truth — detection  follows  falsehood  here. 
If  I  perceive  thee  worthy  of  regard, 
I  to  my  halls  will  lead  thee,  and  present 
With  pledges  fair  of  hospitality — 
I  am  King  Puficheek — and  throughout  the  pool 
Am  held  in  awe  as  ruler  of  the  frogs. 
Me  to  King  Mudlark  on  Eridanus'  banks 
My  mother,  bight  the  Queen  of  Waters,  bare; 
But  the  fair  form  and  noble  mien  alike 
Bespeak  thee  sceptred  King  and  warrior  bold. 
Then  come,  the  glories  of  thy  line  declare." 

He  ceased.     Crumboner  heard,  and  thus  replied : 
"  Wouldst  learn  my  lineage,  friend?    'Tis  known  to  all ; 
To  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  fowls  of  Heaven. 
Crumboner  I,  of  great-heart  Gnawbread  bom. 
And  gentle  Lickmeal,  King  Hamnibbler's  child  : 
Me  in  her  hole  she  bare,  and  broken  bits, 
And  figs,  and  nuts,  aud  every  kind  of  cates, 
To  pamper  my  young  taste  her  care  supplied* 
But  how  can  we  be  friends,  in  nought  alike  ? 
Thy  dwelling  is  the  wave — but  I  partake 
Maii*s  viands  ever — me  no  canister 
From  bread  of  floiur  thrice  sifled  made,  debars. 
Her  paste-clad  cake  of  cheese  and  sesamei 
Nor  slice  of  ham ;  nor  liver  delicate  ; 
Nor  cheese  new  pressed  from  curd  of  sweetest  mill^ 
Nor  honey-cake,  which  gods  themselves  desire. 
In  short,  whene'er  the  cook  for  mortal  feast 
With  dainties  rare  of  choicest  savour  crowns 
His  pots  and  pans,  he  makes  a  meal  for  me. 
Thou  called'st  me  Warrior— -well—I  never  fled. 
Recreant,  the  battle's  din — but  in  the  charge 
Aye  in  the  foremost  ranks  I  take  my  stand. 
Nor  fear  I  man,  how  great  soe'er  his  bulk; 
I  mount  his  bed,  and  gnaw  liis  finger  tips, 
And  pinch  his  haunch,  yet  never  feels  he  pain ; 
Nor  do  his  slumbers  vanish  at  my  bite. 
Of  all  created  beings,  too,  alone 
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I  dread  the  hawk  and  cat ;  they  work  me  wo« 
Nor  like  I  trapsi  where  death  in  amhush  lurks ; 
But  most  of  ally  far  most^  the  cat  I  dread : 
For  though  I  get  me  to  my  secret  hole. 
Her  searching  ken  detects  me  even  there. 
Cahbage  alike  and  pumpkin  I  abhor ; 
Nor  verdant  leek,  nor  parsley  suit  my  taste. 
Whereon  ye  feed  who  dwell  beneath  the  wave." 

He  ceased ;  and  Puffcheek,  smiling,  answer  made:-— 
«*  Thou  lovest  thy  belly  passing  well,  my  friend  ! 
But  many  a  wondrous  sight  we,  too,  behold, 
In  field  as  well  as  flood ;  for  mighty  Jove 
Hath  made  the  frogs  a  race  amphibious. 
And  given  us  powV  to  skip  along  on  earth. 
Or  hide  our  forms  at  pleasure  *neath  the  wave. 
But  wouldst  thou  know  the  truth  ?    *Ti8  easy  known : 
Here,  mount  my  back,  and  hold  on  for  thy  life. 
And  soon  with  joy  shalt  thou  behold  my  home." 

He  spake,  and  offered,  courtier-like,  his  back ; 
Then  on  his  tender  neck  the  mouse  laid  hands. 
And,  nimbly  vaulting,  leapt  into  his  seat. 
And  joy  was  his  while  yet  the  bank  was  nigh, 
And  Puflteheek*8  swimming  fill'd  him  with  delight. 
But  o'er  him  dash*d  anon  the  aark-green  wave. 
O I  then  he  wept,  and  blam*d  the  love  of  change. 
That  brought  him  thus  to  peril,  tore  his  hair. 
And  close  beneath  his  belly  drew  his  feet. 
At  his  new  danger  trembling  seized  his  heart. 
And  much  he  long*d  to  stand  on  earth  again, — 
And,  struck  with  icy  terror,  sore  he  groau*d. 
First  on  the  waters  ne  unroll'd  his  tail. 
And  like  a  rudder  let  it  drag  behind. 
And  earnest  prayM  the  gods  to  land  him  safe. 
While  o'er  him  broke  the  pitiless  drenching  waves. 
Aloud  he  cried,  and  thus  complain'd  aloud  : — 

"  Not  thus  the  bull  his  lovely  burden  bare. 
When  through  the  waters,  on  his  back,  to  Crete 
Europa  rode,  as  to  his  mansion  now 
This  frog  upon  his  cold  back  hurries  me.** 

Full  short  he  stopp'd ;  for,  sight  of  dread  tolioth  f 
Sudden  a  writhing  water-snake  appear*d. 
With  grisly  throat,  erect  above  the  stream. 
Down  at  the  sight  dived  Puffcheek,  pausing  not 
To  think  to  doom  how  dread  he  left  his  friend. 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool  he  dived. 
Avoiding  fate ;  but  his  support  withdrawn. 
The  mouse  fell  headlong  right  into  the  wave. 
And  wrung  his  paws,  and  squeak*d  in  agony. 
Ofttimes  he  sunk  beneath  the  treacherous  surge, 
And  oft,  by  dint  of  kicking,  rose  again. 
But  fate  had  fix*d  his  doom ;  the  mouse  must  die ; 
And  now  his  heavy-drench*d  fur  weigh'd  him  down : 
Yet,  ere  he  died,  he  utter'd  these  last  words : — 
*'  Revenge  shall  reach  thee,  O  perfidious  frog ! 
Who  from  thy  slimy  back,  as  from  a  rock. 
Hast  thrown  me  shipwreck'd — basest  of  the  base  I 
No  match  wert  thou  for  me  on  laud,  nor  daredst 
Contend  in  boxing,  wrestling,  or  the  race ; 
But  thou  must,  traitor-like,  into  the  flood 
Inveigle  me  to  cast  me  off'.     The  gods 
Have  eyes  to  vengeance.     To  the  warrior  mice 
Shalt  thou  the  fullest  satisfaction  make.** 
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He  spake,  and  breathed  his  last ;  but  him  beheld 
Licktrencher,  seated  on  the  mossy  bank. 
Who,  deeply  groaning,  ran  and  told  the  mice. 

His  story  heard,  deep  indignation  seized 
All  hearts.     At  once  their  heralds  they  enjom'd 
To  summon  all  the  mice  to  meet  at  dawn 
At  Gnawbread's  hall  in  council.     He  was  sure 
To  that  ill-fated  youth,  Crumboner,  who 
Now  floated  on  the  pool,  a  corse  supine. 

But  when  at  dawn  the  dread  assembly  met. 
Wroth  for  his  son  rose  Gnawbread— and  thus  he  spake : — 
•*  My  friends,  though  chief  of  all  on  me  doth  press 
This  deadly  deed  the  frogs  have  done,  yet  still 
Our  universal  nation  suffers  wrong. 
Pity  a  wretched  father :  three  good  sons 
Were  mine ;  but  now,  alas !  no  son  have  I. 
My  eldest  bom,  our  bitterest  foe,  the  cat, 
Dragg'd  from  his  secret  hole,  and  piecemeal  tore. 
My  second,  man,  unpitying  man,  betray'd. 
And  by  a  new  device  of  murder  slew ; 
They  call  the  engine  *  trap.'     The  mouse*s  grave. 
A  third  yet  lived,  his  mother's  joy  and  mme— 
Him  now  hath  Puffcheek  smothered  in  the  deep. 
Then  haste — to  arms !  to  arms !  array  our  hosts. 
And,  clad  in  harness,  let  us  to  the  field." 

He  spake ;  and  every  mouse  his  armour  donned. 
First  on  theirlegs  they  bound  protecting  greaves. 
Of  green  split  peascods,  admirably  wrought. 
Which  they  bv  night  had  nibbled  from  the  stem. 
Breastplates  they  wore  of  woven  reeds,  throughout 
With  downy  fur  of  skinned  grimalkin  lined. 
To  each  a  lanthem's  boss  supplied  a  shield — 
And  every  warrior  brandished  high  his  spear, 
A  long  sharp  needle,  weapon  fit  for  Mars, 
And  every  brow  a  nut-shell  helmet  pressed. 
Thus  stood  the  mice  in  arms  ;  but  when  the  frogs 
Perceived  them,  from  the  water  straight  they  rose. 
And  in  one  place  collected,  council  held 
Of  war ;  but  while  in  doubt  they  yet  remained 
What  meant  the  threatening  concourse  and  array— 
Baton  in  hand  a  herald's  form  drew  nigh, 
Hight  Panexplorer,  great  Hipcheese's  son  ; 
And  thus  he  gave  the  warlike  challenge  forth : 

"  Ye  frogs !  the  mice  defy  vou — me  they  send 
To  bid  you  arm  for  battle — they  have  seen 
Crumboner's  dripping  corse,  whom  Puffcheek  slew. 
Your  Ring— then  haste — array  you  for  the  strife. 
Ye  chiefs  who  rule  the  race  of  frogs  supreme." 
He  ceased,  and  vanished.     But  the  souls  of  all 

The  haughty  Frogs  his  words  with  trouble  smote — 

And,  for  they  chid  him,  Puffcheek  rose  and  said  : 
•*  Frogs  I  subjects !  friends !  I  slew  not,  I,  the  mouse. 

Nor  saw  him  perish.     Of  his  own  accord. 

Envying  the  frogs  their  powV,  he  strove  to  swim. 

And  in  the  trial  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Yet  me,  all  blameless,  now  these  wretches  blame. 

But  come,  my  friends,  take  counsel.     Let  us  quite 

Exterminate  this  fiuthless  race  of  mice. 

Give  ear  to  me  while  1  propose  a  plan. 

Take  we,  in  panoply  complete,  our  stand 

Close  on  the  brink  of  some  deep  precipice. 

And  wait  the  onset.     When  they  ma&e  their  charge 
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Let  every  frog  a  mouse's  helmet  seize, 
And  hurl  its  wearer  headloug  in  the  pooL 
So  shall  their  whole  host  perish  in  the  wave* 
Uuskilied  to  swim ;  and  we  upon  the  spot 
Will  raise  a  trophy  o*er  the  slaughtered  mice.'* 
Thus  spake  the  King ;  and  all  the  nation  armed. 
The  mallow  leaf  supplied  their  legs  with  greases ; 
The  flat  gpreen  leaves  of  beet  their  breastplates  were ; 
A  spear  of  sharpened  reed  each  warrior  bore. 
And  snail-shell  helmets  glistened  on  their  brows. 
Thusy  cased  in  mail,  upon  the  lofty  bank 
They  took  their  stand — their  long  spears  brandishing, 
And  fiery  courage  blazed  in  every  breast. 

Jove  to  his  starry  halls  mean-time  had  called 
The  gods  ;  and,  pointing  out  the  multitude 
For  war  arrayed,  and  aU  the  mighty  band 
Of  stalwart  heroes,  armed  with  spear  and  shield. 
Dread  as  the  centaurs  or  the  giants'  host. 
Smiling  a  sweet  unusual  smile,  enquired 
If  any  god  would  go  to  aid  the  frogs, 
Or  injured  mice^and  thus  addressed  his  child  :— 

**  My  Pallas,  wUt  not  thou  defend  the  mice  ? 
Abont  thine  altars  evermore  they  skip. 
And  share  thy  fat  and  sacrificial  cakes.** 

Thus  Jove  besought — Minerva  thus  replied : — 
*<  My  sire  1  no  aid  Uiese  injured  mice  shall  have 
From  me — ^first  let  them  cease  to  do  me  wrong ; 
Nibbling  my  ohaplets,  licking  up  the  oil 
Out  of  my  lamps— but  deeper  far  than  aU, 
Their  last  ill-doing  eats  into  my  heart ; 
They  gnawed  mv  last  new  robe,  which  late  I  wrought* 
Of  subtlest  woo^  and  warp  of  finished  thread. 
Till  it  was  all  in  holes — moreover,  now 
The  tailor  who  repaired  it  duns  me  sore ; 
Have  I  not  cause  then  for  exceeding  wrath  ? 
I  wove  my  robe  on  trust,  and  cannot  pay. 

*'  Nor  wDl  I  give  my  succour  to  the  frogs— 
They  are  demented  all.     Not  long  ago 
As  I  returned  from  battle,  overborne 
With  dire  fatigue,  I  laid  me  down  to  sleep — 
But  from  their  ceaseless  croaking  all  night  long 
I  never  closed  my  eyes ;  but  sleepless  lay 
With  aching  head  *till  cock-crow.     But,  ye  gods !    . 
Beware,  I  rede  ye,  how  ye  mell  among 
These  hosts — their  darts  are  sharp,  and  ye  may  hap 
To  get  a  wound — or  some  audacious'  chief 
With  sword  or  pointed  lance  may  strike  you  down— 
For  hand  to  liand  tliey*ll  fight  with  e*en  a  god. 
Then  sit  we  here  at  ease,  and  view  the  strife." 

She  spake ;  and  all  the  other  gods  agreed. 
And  sate  them  down  together  in  a  knot. 

Then  upon  mighty  trumpets  certain  g^ats 
Sounded  the  charge ;  at  whose  dread  braying,  Jove 
Thundered  from  hcav*n  a  signal  for  the  fight. 

First  Croaker  smote  the  Licker  with  his  spear. 
Ranged  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  drove  the  barb 
Right  through  his  belly  to  the  liver's  core. 
Headlong  he  fell — and  in  the  dust  defiled 
His  hairy  coat  so  sleek — then  Crannipoer 
Wounded  King  Mudlark's  son — and  in  his  chest 
Deep  fixed  the  massy  javelin — down  he  fell, 
And  black  d^ath  seized  bim^  and  his  spirit  fledt 
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BeetloTer  then  tlirongh' Panexplorer's  heart 

An  arrow  drove.     Breadeater  hand  to  hand 

Smote  in  the  belly  Erercroak — on  earth 

Headlong:  he  fell  and  stretched  his  lifeless  limbs. 

But  Graoelake  saw  the  fall  of  Erercroak, 

And  ndsing  high  a  mighty  stone,  in  bulk 

Vast  as  a  mill-stone,  on  the  mid  o'  the  neck 

Smote  Crannipeer,  and  darkness  dimmed  his  eyes. 

But  full  at  him  the  Licker  hurled  his  spear. 

And  missed  him  not,  but  pierced  his  liver  Uirough. 

Which  deed  perceiving,  Cabbageater  fled. 

And  o*er  the  precipice  toppled  in  his  flight ; 

Yet  *scaped  he  not  e*en  so  the  Licker*s  force, 

Who  stul  pursued  and  smote  him — down  he  sank 

And  rose  no  more  ;  but  with  his  purple  blood 

Tinctured  the  pool,  and  stiflened  nigh  the  bank. 

On  that  same  bank  Cheeseater  of  his  spoil 

Was  stripped.     Anon  Mintnoser,  seeing  approach 

Hamborer,  took  to  flight,  and  trembling  leaped 

Into  the  pool,  and  cast  away  his  shield. 

Drinkwater  then  illustrious  Liei*tbemud 

Smote  on  the  forehead  with  a  vasty  rock. 

And  through  his  nostrils  gushed  the  battered  braiB> 

And  all  the  ground  was  sprinkled  with  hb  gore. 

Then  with  his  spear  Licktrencher  smote  and  slew 

Great  Liei^themud,  and  darkness  dimmed  his  eyes. 

Next  by  the  foot  and  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 

Leekeater  seized,  and  'neath  the  waters  plunged 

Reekhunter  till  he  perislied.     Then  arose. 

His  slaughtered  brethren's  corses  to  defend, 

Crumbsteal,  and  smote  Leekeater  to  the  death. 

Ere  yet  he  reached  the  land — before  his  eyes 

He  sunk,  and  to  the  shades  his  spirit  sped. 

Claygrubber  saw  it,  and  a  handnil  threw 

Of  mud  at  him,  and  sore  bedaubed  his  face. 

And  for  a  while  deprived  his  eyes  of  sight ; 

But  he  was  wroth,  and  with  his  broad  right  hand 

Seized  a  huge  stone  that  lay  upon  the  plain, 

And  with  it  smote  hb  foe  below  the  knee. 

And  his  right  leg  was  shattered,  and  he  fell 

Prone  in  the  dust.     But  Roughcroak  to  defend 

His  brothers  came,  and  rushed  upon  the  mouse. 

And  in  the  belly  smote  him,  burying  deep 

His  sharp  spear- head — but  when  he  drew  it  back. 

The  entrails  followed,  and  besmeared  the  ground. 

High  on  the  bank  o'  the  pool  sate  Nibblegrain, 

And  viewed  the  deeds  of  war — and  limping  ofl^. 

For  he  was  lame,  escaped  in  sore  affright 

The  scene  of  bloodshed — into  a  ditch  he  dropped. 

And  crouching  there,  secured  himself  from  death. 

Now  Gnawbread  wounded  Puficheek  on  the  foot ; 

And  Loveleek,  seeing  his  prostrate  king  half  dead. 

Rushed  from,  the  first  ranks,  and  at  Gnawbread  buried 

His  barbed  reed — ^yet  harmed  him  not,  for  well 

His  good  shield  warded  off  the  weapon's  point. 

But  at  a  blow  his  fourfold  helmet  clove 

Divine  Hipmarjoram,  peer  to  Mars  himsdf. 

The  sole  strong  hope  of  all  tlie  race  of  Frogs. 

Him  charged  the  mice — he  saw,  nor  dared  abide 

The  fierce  onslaught — but  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 

Among  the  foremost  warriors  of  the  mice 
There  wp.b  a  youth  in  prowess  passing  all; 
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The  great  Breadlover^s  son,  Scrapeboner  hight, 

Whom  in  the  field  not  Mars  himself  outshone. 

Beside  the  pool  he  stood  elate  of  heart, 

Far  from  the  rest,  on  glorious  purpose  bent, 

To  exterminate  the  race  of  warlike  frogs. 

And  now  had  he  succeeded,  but  the  sire 

Of  gods  and  men  perceived  his  dread  intent ; 

And  mi^ht^  Jove  with  pitying  eye  beheld 

The  perishing  frogs ;  and  shook  hb  head,  and  spake  :— 

'*  Ye  gods  1  a  wondrous  portent  meets  mine  eye ; 
Scrapeboner  with  no  slight  amaze  hath  struck 
My  soul — see  there,  beside  the  pool  he  stands. 
And  threatens  extirpation  to  the  frogs. 
Now  straightway  send  we  Pallas  forth  and  Mars 
To  check  bis  rage,  and  foil  his  dire  device." 

Thus  spake  the  King  of  Heaven,  but  Mars  replied  :— 
"  Of  none  avail  were  Pallas*  power,  or  mine, 
O,  sire,  to  save  the  race  of  frogs  from  death. 
Then  haste  we  all  to  aid  them — and  do  thou 
Discharge  the  bolt  wherewith  you  bowed  to  earth 
The  Titans,  most  illustrious  race,  and  slew 
The  stalwart  hero  Capancus,  and  bound 
Enceladus,  and  all  the  giant  tribe — 
Thus  may  we  check  his  force— and  thus  alone.** 

He  spake ;  and  Jove  discharged  the  roaring  bolt : 
First  at  its  thunder  all  Olympus  quaked ; 
Weapon  of  dread,  anon  the  lightning's  flash 
Rushed  dazzling  forth,  hurled  by  the  Thunderer's  hand ; 
And  trembling  fell  alike  on  frogs  and  mice. 
Still  the  victorious  mice  ceased  not ;  but  strove 
The  more  intent  to  extirpate  the  frogs. 
And  so  it  had  been— had  not  Olympian  Jove 
In  pibr  sent  the  frogs  effectual  aid. 

Sudden  a  race  imknown  among  them  melled. 
With  backs  like  anvils ;  claws  at  angles  set ; 
Of  gait  oblique  and  tortuous ;  sickle-mouthed 
Testaceous;  bony;  broad-backed;  shining  bright 
About  their  shoulders  ;  with  distorted  feet ; 
Long-handed  ;  in  their  chests  their  eyes  were  fixed. 
Eight  footed ;  double  headed ;  full  of  hands ; 
Men  call  them  crabs — ^now  with  their  mouths  they  nipped 
The  tails,  and  legs,  and  shoulders  of  the  mice  : 
And  snapped  their  spears  asunder.     Terror  seized 
The  vanquished  mice ;  nor  dared  they  keep  the  field ; 
Bnt  took  to  flight.     Anon  the  sun  went  down  ; 
And  so  this  one  day*8  war  was  brought  to  end. 
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ONE   HEART   FOR   TWO   LOVES. 


BY  JULES  JAMN. 


M.  Janin  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar among  the  many  caterers  to  the 
amusement  of  the  French  reading 
public.  His  romances  and  tales: — 
Le  C/iemi/i  de  Traverse,  L'Ane  Morf, 
et  Lufemme  fjidUottiiieti  Barnave,  and 
the  volume  under  our  review,  with 
numerous  spirited  essays  in  the  pe- 
riodical publications  of  Paris,  have 
gained  him  a  literary  reputation,  al- 
most as  bright  as  it  is  in  its  nature 
ephemeral.  A  fame  more  enduring, 
however,  than  this,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible  to  acquire  in  the  present  light  li- 
terature of  France* ;  for,  if  we  mistake 
not,  it  b  of  too  gossamer  a  texture  to 
bear  the  weight  of  any  solid  merit. 
We  cannot  perhaps  better  introduce 
M.  Janin  to  our  readers,  than  bv 
making  good  this  assertion,  of  which 
all  his  works  exemplify  the  tnith  ;  and 
to  do  this  it  may  be  deemed  sufficient, 
that  we  compare  the  French  with  the 
English  literature  of  this  description, 
at  least  as  far  as  a  few  hints  upon  the 
subject  will  reach. 

Witli  us,  then,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
lightest  novel  that  ever  findis  a  pub- 
lisher or  circulation,  must  give  evi- 
dence of  some  power  of  reflection  on 
real  life;  its  characters  and  its  plot 
must  be  in  keeping  with  probability, 
and  the  ingenuity  and  fancy  of  the 
author  must  be  shown,  not  in  ima- 
gining extravagancies  and  impossi- 
bilities, but  in  building  up  his  fiction 
out  of  the  incidents  and  {situations 
which  frequent  experience  supplies. 
Even  works  which  have  no  higher  ap- 
parent aim  than  to  raise  a  laugh,  arc 
in  this  country  the  fruit  of  the  diligent 
gleanings  of  observation.  Such  pro- 
ductions arc,  therefore,  truly  studies 
of  human  nature.  But  in  France,  the 
observant  spirit  which  we  deem  so  es- 


sential to  successful  authorship,  is  not 
valued  ;  and  if  we  may  be  permitted 
so  to  express  ourselves,  we  will  say, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  distinctiou* 
which  oflers  itself  to  our  notice,  that 
Englishmen  derive  even  the  imagina- 
tive character  of  their  minds  from  the 
Baconian  principle  of  Induction,  whilst 
Frenchmen  draw  theirs  from  the  Car- 
tesian propensity  to  spin  fancies  and 
theories  in  empty  space.  Our  strong 
bias  is  to  observe,  to  scrutinize, '  to 
analyze  men  and  things  as  they  appear 
and  are  m  this  every  day  world  of 
ours ;  all  our  emotions  arise  from  our 
mother  earth.  The  creations  of  our 
imagination  are  all  flesh  and  blood 
creations ;  or  if  we  now  and  then 
shape  a  monster,  a  Caliban,  or  a  deli- 
cate spirit  of  the  air — an  Ariel,  even 
these  have  so  much  of  common  human 
unexaggerated  passion  and  feeling  in 
them,  that  they  are  really  much  less 
strange,  and  more  natural  than  the 
beings  which  are  presented  to  us  by 
French  poets  and  romancers  for  men 
and  women.  And  why  is  this? 
Simply  because  men  of  letters  in 
France  have  ever  overlooked,  as  be- 
neath their  attentive  regard,  the  real 
picture  of  life  spread  before  them  by 
society,*  and  have  disdained,  as  au- 
thors, to  be  moved  by  the  sympathies 
and  influences  which  afiect  the  multi- 
tude. They  have  always  sought  their 
inspiration  from  foreign  sources ;  it 
has  never  been  native  and  spontaneous. 
First,  they  were  formed  by  an  academy 
and  classic  models,  under  which  their 
literature  reached  its  maturity  of 
stimted  excellence  ;  and  from  the  ar- 
tificial taste  thus  produced,  they  have 
lately  been  hurried,  by  the  law  of  re- 
action, into  the  opposite  extreme — 
into  all  the  insaniticii  of  German  mys- 


•  We  do  not  mean,  of  coarse,  to  deny  that  French  authors,  from  Dela  Bniycre  and  Mollcro 
down  to  Paul  de  Koch,  have  been  eminently  successful  in  describing  manners.  But  they 
have  never  gone  deeper.  They  have  never  opened  any  of  those  secret  springs  of  charac- 
ter which  take  their  rise  in  the  inward  closeted  movements  of  the  heart.  Hence  there  has 
resulted  a  real  superficiality  in  the  affections  of  Frenchmen.  Their  character  and  their 
hearts  are  mw  truly  and  fully  expressed  in  light  sketches  and  comic  scenes  of  manners. 
They  appear  to  have  no  inner  man,  but  to  exist  altogether  externally,  socially,  and  arti- 
ficially, so  much  so,  that  some  one  has  no  less  acutely  ihan  wittily  observed,  that  French 
mature,  and  human  nature,  are  very  different  things. 
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ticism.  Actually  the  Hagos>  the  De 
BalzacSf  the  Dudevants,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  new  growth  of  French 
lUeratif  seem  to  think  that  genius 
consists  in  a  wild  and  unearthly 
clamour  of  sentiments  and  fantasies^ 
which  not  only  oyertop^  but  abjure 
the  modesty  of  nature.  Their  pro- 
ductiousy  indeed,  put  us  in  mind  of  a 
story  we  have  heard  of  some  cele- 
brated artistt  who  would  sometimes 
cat  pork  nearly  raw  for  his  supper^ 
that  be  mig^it  have  dreams  of  horrors, 
and  transports  transcending  all  day- 
light waking"  conceptions.  To  some 
such  process  as  this.  Frenchmen  seem 
to  subject  their  minds  as  soon  as  they 
become  candidates  for  literary  popu- 
larity. From  that  moment  they  aban- 
don themselves  to  visions  and  ec- 
stasies, and  renounce  realities.  It  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  the  saner  gen- 
tlemen of  the  French  pre^s  raise 
a  loud  outcry  against  the  modern 
school  of  poetry  and  romance;  yet 
the  very  exaggeration  which  they 
blame,  they  emulate,  for  what  else 
can  they  do  ?  To  revive  the  old  clas- 
sical stjle,  so  as  to  gain  to  themselves 
admiration  and  celebrity,  they  roust 
surpass  their  predecessors  of  the  last 
century,  which  is  not  within  their 
competence,  and  originality  in  that 
track  is  totally  out  of  the  question. 
They  must  therefore  (the  perenniali- 
ties  of  a  genuine  love,  and  study  of 
nature,  and  of  humanity,  never  having 
been  opened  to  them)  be  resigned 
cither  to  shine  palely,  and  with  ever 
increasing  paleness,  under  the  reflex 
borrowed  lights  of  imitation,  or  seek 
in  the  marvellous,  which,  since  the 
fabulous  and  the  chivalric  in  all  but 
hbtoric  fiction  has  ceased,  is  the  fan- 
tastic, an  escape  from  insipidity. 
They  have  chosen,  of  course,  the 
latter,  if  choice  there  can  be  said  to 
be  under  such  circumstances;  and 
hence  there  springs  up  everv  season  in 
Paris  multitudes  of  popular  works, 
which  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
monstrous  invention ;  and  wldch, 
therefore,  thongh  they  frequently 
abound  with  indications  of  consider- 
able talent  and  eloc|uence,  every  sound 
judgment  and  healthy  heart  must  pro- 
nounce to  be  as  hollow  of  all  true 
beauty  and  merit,  as  they  are  glaring 
in  false  pretensions  to  an  eccentric 
originality. 

The  brief  remarks  which  we  have 
pad©  above,  may  be  applied  generally 
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to' the  Belles  Lefircs  of  France  and 
England,  which  include  the  light  li- 
terature of  the  two  countries,  and  will 
be  found  to  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  work  before  us,  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  better 
idea  of  the  strangeness  of  this  produc- 
tion, than  by  informing  them  at  the 
outset,  that  its  heroines  or  heroine, 
are,  or  is  a  monster ;  two  girls  joined 
together  by  a  ligament  of  flesh  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  of  each  of  them. 
They  are  thus  completely  two,  and 
completely  one,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  and  their  minds  are  represented 
as  having  the  same  quality,  and  the 
same  unity  as  their  bodies.  The 
other  personages  of  the  book  are  a 
Spaniard  and  his  cloak,  and  a  Russian 
prince,  who  is  as  much  a  lusus  tiaiurte 
as  the  beings  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated. Of  these  interesting  indivi- 
duals we  will  first  bring  forward  the 
Spaniard  and  his  cloak,  as  it  is  from 
him  that  the  wild  tale  which  follows 
is  said  to  proceed.  The  author 
imagines  himself  to  have  met  this  sin- 
gular person  at  a  menagerie  of  mon- 
sters, and  being  struck  witli  his  ap- 
pearance, follows  him,  and  gets  from 
him  his  history. 

"  The  man  who  had  so  mack  raised  my 
'curiosity,  had  in  his  dress  and  manners 
neither  pretension  nor  negligence.  He  was 
young ;  his  black  eye  was  full  of  fire,  but 
his  noble  countenance  had  such  a  settled 
tranquillity,  that  its  expression  of  profound 
emotion  escsped  common  observers.  His 
cloak  hung  in  graceful  folds  around  his 
vigorous  form  ;  it  was  evidently  a  Spanish 
cloak.  The  superb  vestment,  docile  and 
supple,  seemed  spontaneously  to  obey  the 
movements  of  its  youthful  wearer.  But 
certainly  a  Spanish  mantle  in  no  common 
garment.  What  an  assured  strut  of  pride, 
what  a  lofty  port  it  gives  to  the  shirtless 
gentlemen  of  Spain  1  When  enveloped  in  its 
voluminous  drapery,  they  forget  their  re^ 
poverty,  and,  only  recollecting  their  long 
pedigrees,  become  in  imagination  grandees 
of  the  first  order.  The  cloak  is  to  the 
Spaniard  his  second  skin ;  his  submissive 
and  devoted  slave  ;  it  protects  its  master  in 
war,  and  defends  him  in  love;  it  is  his 
shield  during  the  day,  his  lackey  in  the 
evening,  and  his  bed  at  night.  It  is  to  him 
liberty,  equality,  and  a  constitution.  Here, 
said  I  to  myself,  when  following  the  stranger, 
is  a  double  being  before  me,  half  man  a^ 
half  cloak,  united  to  each  other  for  life,  m- 
separable,  occupied  night  and  day  in  the 
nm9  lores  and  the  same  strifes ;  io  facti 
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The  cloak  of  this  man  ban  been 
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dottbtleu  his  cradU  ;  he  has  been  wrapped 
in  it  in  his  infancy ;  he  has  draped  it  gal. 
lantly  around  him  to  sing  serenades  under 
his  mistresses  window ;  and  when  he  comes 
to  die,  the  same  swaddling  cloth,  this  brave 
attire  of  the  lover,  will  surely  be  his  shroud." 

We  baye  quoted  the  above  passage> 
because  it  appears  to  afford  a  good 
specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Jiiimtj  style  in  writing.  We  believe 
that  this  style  owes  its  origin  to  the 
necessity  which  authors  feel  them- 
selves at  present  under  of  book-mak- 
ing for  the  market.  In  order  to  fur- 
nish  a  certain  number  of  pa^es  or  vo- 
lumes to  their  publishers  within  a  li- 
mited time,  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  they  are  obliged  to  spin  out 
(that  is  the  term)  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  this  spinning  out  consists  in 
making,  as  they  call  it,  the  most  of  an 
idea,  beating  it  out  into  a  tenuity  al- 
most evanescent,  ringing  changes  upon 
it,  and  considering  it  as  a  mere  thread 
on  which  to  string  as  many  glittering 
words  and  phrases  as  it  can  be  strained 
to  bear.  Spun-out  passages,  how- 
ever, wliich  make  up  at  least  the  half 
of  most  modem  French  works  of 
amusement,  do  not  want  a  certain 
charm.  Although  Uiey  contain  but 
just  sense  enough  to  escape  being  non- 
sense, they  entertain  agreeably  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  They  form  a  tissue, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  of  colours  and 
sounds  which  please  at  a  first  glance, 
and  -on  a  first  hearing ;  and  as  they  are 
never  intended  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  they  answer  their  purpose  suffi- 
ciently well.  It  is  the  duty,  never- 
theless, of  critics  sedulously  and  pcr- 
severingly  to  exscind  from  literature 
this  species  of  unmeaning  eloquence, 
not  so  much  because  it  is  in  itself 
worthless,  as  because  it  b  a  parasite 
plant  whose  nature  it  is  to  spread  and 
to  overrun,  and  to  strangle  under  its 
rank  Iuxiu*iant  growth,  under  its  waste 
fertility,  all  the  vigorous  shoots  of 
though^  fancy,  and  feeling.  Very 
different  firom  thb  is  that  spontaneous 
elocution  of  the  tongue-tipped  pen, 
which  does  not  spin  out,  but  pours  out 
in  fervid  verbosity  the  first  warm  un- 
premeditated conceptions  of  the  mind, 
and,  as  it  glowingly  proceeds,  starts 
At  every  step  new  coveys  and  flights 
of  images  and  ideas  ;  vet  it  is  to  imi- 
tate this  rare  faculty  of  extemporizing 
on  paper,  which,  coming  ft-om  the 
jibnndance  of  the  heart,  is  always  M\ 
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of  matter  and  of  delight,  that  the  spin- 
ners-out aim  in  their  counterfeit  rhap- 
sodies. 

Having  now  in  some  measure  satis- 
fied our  critical  conscience  by  entering 
our  protest  against  flimsiness  in  the 
guise  of  enthusiasm,  we  return  to  our 
Spaniard.  He  tells  his  story  to  his 
pursuer.  He  had  purchased,  at  a  sale 
of  wild  beasts  and  monsters,  the  two 
infant  girls  we  have  spoken  of  abore. 
Under  his  fostering  care  and  protec- 
tion they  grow  up  into  ^marvellous 
beauty,  and  exhibit  a  mental  pheno- 
menon still  more  wonderful  than  the 
junction  of  their  bodies.  But  we  will 
let  the  Spaniard  speak. 

**  JMy  first  care  waa  to  put  my  children 
into  a  bath,  and  then  to  give  them  a  good 
long  sleep.  Gradually  the  blood  returned 
to  their  cheeks,  suppleness  to  their  mem- 
bers, grace  to  their  movements,  and  smiles 
and  colour  to  their  lips.  It  was  delight- 
ful to  look  into  their  four  beautiful  eyes, 
dried  from  tears,  and  filled  with  a  transpa- 
rent pearly  dew,  and  to  regard  their  beau- 
tiful tresses  of  hair,  intermiqgled  but  dis- 
tinct, auburn  and  black,  streaming  in  wavy 
ringlets,  sometimes  on  the  one  head  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  like  the  Rhine 
and  the  Saome,  whose  waters,  green  and 
yellow,  meeting  and  flowing  together,  pre- 
serve through  many  a  long  lapse  and  pa- 
tient wind  their  discriminate  hues.  The 
mind  of  my  two  dear  charges  put  on  beauty 
with  their  bodies.  Their  hearts,  so  long 
humbled  and  abased,  awoke  to  hope  and 
love.  As  health  circulated  again  through 
their  veins,  intelligence  lit  up  their  sweet 
countenances.  They  were  at  last  free, 
they  were  happy.  They  had  the  air,  the 
earth,  the  sky,  the  waters,  the  gross  and 
the  sun  for  their  senses  and  for  their  souls 
prayer,  alms,  friendship,  gratitude,  the  love 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  pity,  and  infinite 
desires  and  aspirations  stretching  into  fu- 
turity. In  a  word,  my  two  children,  from 
being  monsters,  had  become  two  children 
ngain." 

The  inseparable  girls  are  baptized, 
and  christened  Louisa  and  Anna. 
Bq)tism  is  described  in  the  following 
(>as8age : — 

**  The  waters  of  baptism  flow  in  streams 
for  all  the  children  of  the  world.  The 
dew  of  the  morning,  the  dew  of  the  even« 
ing,  the  rose  washed  by  a  shower,  the  lily 
whose  cup  is  full ;  the  lonorous  river,  the 
murmuring  rivulet,  the  shell  upon  the 
shore,  and  the  vast  sea,  the  spring-tide 
rain,  and  the  storms  of  winter,—- all  these 
streams,  murmurs,  rains,  waves,  and  dews, 
is  the  baptismal  fount  to  infants," 
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We  beg  leave,  in  this  place,  to  in- 
fonn  our  readers,  tlmt  M.  Janin  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  literary  reli^onist  of 
the  Chateaubriand  school.  The  lines, 
therefore,  which  we  have  just  tran- 
slated are  not  to  be  considered  as  ex- 
hibiting a  mere  freak  of  wantou  ab- 
surdity, but  as  exemplifying,  m  a  very 
striking  manner,  into  what  vapid, 
mawkish  sentimentalities  all  the  rites 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  at- 
tenuated by  this  description  of  persons. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  leDtimental 
profanations  of  the  gospel,  which  these 
men  delight  in,  held  up  to  the  public 
execration,  and  by  some  strong  hand 
scourged,  if  possible,  out  of  them.  The 
above  sentence  is,  to  be  sure,  almost 
as  innocent  as  nonsense  can  make  it, 
but  there  are  others  written  in  the 
same  spirit  in  the  volume  before  us, 
which  are  more  shocking  to  the  Chris- 
tian mind  than  the  open  blasphemies 
of  a  Carlisle.  We  must  now  give  a 
picture  more  at  length  of  M.  Janin*s 
marvellous  heroines. 

"  To  give  you  a  just  idea  of  the  meuul 
phenomeDon  which  my  two  charming 
daughters  presented,"  continued  the  Spa- 
niard, *'  I  must  again  draw  their  portrait. 
You  know  already  that  Anna  was  fair,  and 
that  Louisa,  the  eldest  by  one  hour,  had 
hair  as  black  as  her  black  eyes.  Anna 
was  the  child  of  the  two  sisters,  Louisa 
was  the  woman.  Anna  was  the  caprice 
of  their  conjoint  existence,  Louisa  was  its 
will ;  Anna  bad  smiles  and  tears,  Louisa 
the  gUince  and  the  regard  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  genius.  Anna  was  desire,  Louisa  was 
passion.  Anna  was  ringletted,  rosy,  and 
full  of  mirth  ;  the  hair  of  her  sister  parted 
gravely  and  plainly  over  her  beauUfol  oval 
head,  yet  her  eyes  were  so  soft  that  their 
expression  seemed  to  be  caught  firom 
Anna.  Have  you  them  now  before  yon 
thus  together  intertwined,  talking  to  each 
other,  Anna  foil  of  gaiety,  Louisa  wrapt 
in  contemplation  ?  Or  do  you  see  Anna 
leaning  her  little,  head  on  the  beautiful 
shoulders  of  her  sister,  or  her  sister  rest- 
ing her  swan-like  neck  on  the  budding 
breasts  of  Anna  ?  See  how  their  glances 
mingle,  how  their  smiles  blend  1  How  va- 
ried and  how  graceful  are  their  attitudes ! 
Sometimes  Louisa  would  cany  Anna  in 
her  arms  as  a  mother  bears  her  child ;  but 
the  laughing,  joyous  Anna  and  the  i>en- 
sive,  reflective  Louisa,  would  both  on  their 
knees,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  bow  their 
heads  together  under  the  same  streak  of 
moonlight,  under  the  same  thought  of  God.*' 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  bespeak 
the  patience  of  the  perusers  of  this  paper, 
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for  we  have  yet  more  superfine  ex- 
quisite fooleries,  couleub  db  bosi:, 
silken  and  scented  to  display.  The 
Spaniard  tells  wonderfully  of  the  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  dispositions  of  his 
two  adopted  daughters ;  how  thcj^  felt 
and  conceived  dlstinctiy  yet  jointly, 
and  how  beinr  two  they  were  one. 
By  virtue  of  this  double  identity,  their 
progress  in  all  knowledge  is  stupen- 
dous. 

**  All  the  arts  were  soon  mastered  by 
their  intelligence.  The  most  illustrious 
professors  were  absolutely  frightened  at 
their  progress.  As  soon  as  they  touched 
a  pencil  they  knew  how  to  draw.  Paint- 
ing came  to  them  in  the  same  manner,  by 
intuition,  yet  the  science  of  colours  is  the 
greatest  of  sciences,  or,  rather,  colouring 
is  not  a  science,  but,  like  poetry,  it  is  the 
gift  of  heaven.  Dear  children  I  they  were 
so  happy  to  project  their  soul  into  the  crea- 
tions of  their  palette,  so  happy  and  so 
proud!  They  rapidly  accomplished  mas- 
ter-pieces worthy  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  Italian  school.  Till  now  they  had 
been  double.  Henceforward  they  had  but 
one  body  and  one  mind,  divided,  and  yet 
forming  but  one  whole  between  them. 
What  the  eye  of  Louisa  saw,  the  hand  of 
Anna  copied.  Anna  might  be  seen  seated 
under  a  shade  on  the  terrace  with  her  sis« 
ter  standing  beside  her,  contemplating  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Louisa's  dilated 
glance  followed  the  light  in  its  infinite  har- 
monies, whilst  Anna,  looking  passively  on 
the  canvass  before  her,  would  impress  upon 
it  glowingly  all  which  the  enraptured  vi- 
sion of  her  sister  saw. 

**  Every  year,  every  month,  every  day  had 
its  particular  study,  its  particular  delight. 
Never  did  my  children  return  to  the  studies 
tbey  most  loved,  never  did  they  read  the 
same  book  twice,  never  repeated  a  second 
time  the  same  verses.  Thus  they  soon  ex- 
hausted all  subjects,  science,  religion,  the 
fine  arts,  poetry,  and  philosophy ;  they  de- 
voured works  of  all  kinds  without  measure 
and  without  rest.  They  continued  to  go 
rapidly  forward,  as  if  the  intellectual  world 
could  never  fail  them  !  But  this  worid  of 
thought,  so  vast  for  an  individual,  that  no 
single  man  has  ever  travelled  round  its 
circiunfercnce.  Is  traversed,  as  it  were, 
in  three  bounds,  by  two  intelligences 
are  united,  two  intellects,  which  are 
separated  neither  night  nor  day,  and 
exchange  opinions  and  knowledge  with 
each  other  without  ceasing.  Thus  Anna 
and  Louisa  went  on  discovering  all  the 
discoverable  secrets  of  the  universe. 
How  ineflkble  was  my  terror  when  I  saw 
them  heaping  together  in  their  minds 
nil  the  facts,  all  the  epochs,  aU  the  maiii 
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all  the  arts,  dl  tlie  progress,  all  the  cal* 
culationi,  all  the  revelations,  which  the 
accumulated  exi)erience  of  agea  haa  gar- 
nered up  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
Oh,  how  great  was  my  horror  to  see  these 
two  young  girls,  not  yet  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  had  still  the  look,  the  voice,  the 
gestures,  tlio  supple  hody,  the  transparent 
skin,  the  lily  and  the  rose  of  children  in 
their  cheeks,  address  themselves  with  a 
confidence  in  their  own  powers  worthy  of 
a  Xewton,  or  a  Raphael,  or  a  Comeille, 
or  a  Mozart,  to  all  that  is  most  difficult  in 
science,  painting,  poetry,  and  music !  No- 
thing astonished  them  ; — ^nothing  jtopped 
them,  nothing  satisfied  them,  nothing  fa- 
tigued them.  Sometimes  I  endeavoured 
to  arrest  their  progress  by  depriving  them 
of  books ;  the  effort  was  a  vain  one.  They 
advanced,  in  spite  of  every  obstruction  I 
could  throw  before  them,  with  the  same 
rapid  solemn  pace,  piling  ideas  upon 
ideas,  and  discovery  upon  disco veiy.  The 
knowledge  of  each  succeeding  day  doubled 
that  of  the  day  preceding.  Their  intel- 
lectual attainments  grew  daily  with  an  in- 
creasing ratio  of  speed,  just  as  gigantic 
fortunes  are  amassed  by  capital  growing 
out  of  compound  interest.  Science  ac- 
quires science  as  gold  acquires  gold  ;  great 
gains  double  themselves,  and  go  on  dou- 
bling themselves  till  their  amount  becomes 
incalculable.  It  is  first  a  spring  dew,  then 
an  autumn  rain,  then  a  winter  inundation, 
then  a  limitless  deluge.  Thus  thought  en- 
genders thought,  knowledge  engenders 
knowledge,  and  thus  my  dear  children 
were  attracted,  mged,  surrounded,  and 
inundated,  by  the  things  which  they  had 
learned  in  all  languages,  of  all  times,  in 
all  books,  with  an  activity  which  knew  no 
intermission,  no  repose.  While  the  one 
sister  slept  the  other  waked,  and  the  stu- 
dies of  the  waking  sister  were  shared  by 
the  sleeping  one, .  so  perfectly  had  they 
tlieir  being  in  common  ;  and  the  balm  of 
sleep  which  the  one  tasted,  refreshed 
equally  the  spirit  of  her  male. 

*'  Perceiving  at  last  all  my  endeavours 
to  check  their  astonishing  advance  in  every 
species  of  science  to  be  futile,  I  abandoned 
them  despairingly  to  their  fate.  The  tor- 
rent followed  its  course,  and  I  shut  my 
eyes  that  I  might  not  see  my  children  fall 
into  the  abyss.  I  recollect  one  day  when 
they  seemed  to  be  more  calm  than  usual, 
1  began  to  hope  that  they  would  return  to 
the  modest  ])leasure8,  and  the  simple  life 
they  had  before  enjoyed.  They  were  this 
day  in  the  park.  Louisa  was  seated  on 
the  grass ;  slie  contempUted  the  little  blue 
flowers  with  an  infkntine  smile  which  I  had 
hitherto  only  seen  on  the  lipa  of  Anna. 
Anna  was  at  the  same  time  on  her  knees 
bj'  the  side  of  hef  sister,  in  the  attitude  of 
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the  most  profound  reflection,  with  her  re- 
gard fixed  upon  the  sky.  Her  aspect  was 
liensive,  and  there  was  such  an  intense 
meaning  in  the  expression  of  her  face,  that 
her  eyes  were  nearly  block  with  gathered 
overcharged  emotion,  and  one  might  have 
mistaken  her  for  Louisa,  but  Louisa  with 
fair  hair. 

**  *  Wliat  are  you  doing  there  ?*  sdd  I 
to  Louisa;  •  why  are  you  examining  those 
little  flowers  so  intently  ?' 

"  *  I  am  Mtftdying  the  f*y,*  she  replied 
gravely. 

"  •  And  you,  Anna,'  I  eontuiued,  •  why 
do  you  regard  so  raptly  the  heavens  ?' 

**  *  Do  you  see,  Martin,*  she  answered, 
'  this  beautiful  little  blue  flower  which  is 
smiling  at  me  in  the  grass  ?* 

"  Alas  I  Alas  I  how  unhappy  I  was  I  The 
soul  of  these  enchanting  creatures,  endowed 
with  a  double  intelligence,  saw  with  the 
ej-es  of  either  body  indifferently.  Louisa 
used  the  eyes  of  Anna  to  comtemplate  the 
stars  of  the  firmament,  and  Anna  the  eyes 
of  Loniia  to  admire  the  flowers  of  the 
aeld." 

At  last  the  imagined  maidens  fall 
into  a  deep  melancholy.  Having  no- 
thing more  to  learn>  they  have  nothing 
more  to  enjoy.  The  limit  of  science 
to  which  they  attain  becomes  to  them 
the  limit  of  hope.  The  universe  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  a  pulseless  pa- 
geant, and  vanities  scribbled  npou  va^ 
nities>  treacherous  seemings  constitute 
all  its  store.  A  leaden  apathy  and 
indifitnrence  to  all  things  seize  upon 
them.  Their  despondency  drives  the 
poor  Spaniard  almost  to  despair,  and 
m  the  extremity  of  his  distress  he  con- 
sidts  with  a  Russian  prince,  as  to  whut 
is  to  be  done  to  rouse  his  angelic  mon- 
sters into  a  feeling  of  interest  in  life. 
The  Russian  councils  love  as  a  sure 
remedy  to  their  disease,  and  invites 
the  wondrous  twins  to  a  splendid  fete, 
where  he  becomes  enamoured  of  Anna, 
and  the  Spaniard  follows  his  example 
by  becoming  desperately  captivated  by 
her  sister ;  their  passion,  too,  is  return- 
ed, but  this  only  serves  to  bring  to 
light  another  phenomenon :  both  tlie 
sisters  love  both  their  suitors  equally 
and  reciprocally.  After  a  very  tender 
and  enthusiastic  love-scene,  the  Spa- 
niard says — 

**  I  took  the  hand  of  Louisa,  and  felt  her 
little  fingers  return  the  pressure  of  mine  ; 
her  beautiful  head  inclined  towards  mine, 
her  forehead  was  already  on  my  forehead, 
and  1  felt  for  one  second  my  happiness  to 
be  complete ;  but,  alas  I  a  second  after  I 
felt  another  band  press  my  hand,  another 
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foreheftd  on  my  forehead,  anotber  love 
upon  my  love!  Judge  of  my  despair. 
Anna  loved  me  even  as  I  loved  Louisa, 
and  Louisa  me." 

Again — 

'*  When  the  Russian  Prince  took  leave 
of  Anna,  he  kissed  her  hand,  and  I  felt  the 
hand  of  Louisa,  which  1  held  in  mine, 
tremble  under  th^  kiss  which  her  sister 
had  received.  From  that  moment,  I  per- 
ceived that  they  had  but  one  heart  be- 
tween  them — one  heart  for  two  lot^i,'* 

Terminatiiig  here  our  extracts  from 
the  volume  before  us,  we  beg  to  ob- 
serve,  that  the  exaggerated  fictiou,  and 
the  preposterous  sentiments  they  ex- 
hibit, have  been  spun  out  of  the  ad- 
dled brain  of  the  author  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  entertainment  of  the  com- 
mon herd  of  readers.  M.  Janin 
writes  for  circulating  libraries,  and 
adapts  his  productions  to  the  taste  of 
the  multitude.  He  b,  therefore,  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  his  popularity 
has  been  increased  by  the  romance 
under  our  notice.  Tms  fact  eives  im- 
portance to  his  inane  trash,  more 
especiaUy  when  we  know  that  he  is 
only  one  of  a  host  of  writers,  who  re- 
gale the  French  public  all  the  year 
round,  acquiring  thereby  a  reputation 
for  superior  talent,  with  such  crazy 
stuff  as  we  have  here  set  forth  from 
this  volume  on  our  tabic. 

In  the  observations  with  which  we 
opened  this  paper,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  account  partially,  not  com- 
pletely, for  the  extravagances  of  fancy 
in  wmch  French  authors  at  present 
delight.  Perhaps,  however,  they  have 
not  been  driven  into  these  extrava- 
gances so  much  by  the  causes  we 
have  already  mentioned,  as  by  tho 
diseased  impulses  of  wonder  and  of 
satiety.  The  natural  emotions  of 
Frenchmen  seem  to  be  worn  out,  or 
at  least  for  a  season  fsUigued  and  ex- 
hausted, by  the  violent  elevations  and 
depressions  which  for  more  than  the 
last  half  century  have  kept  them  in  a 
state  of  demoralizing  agitation.  There 
has  arisen,  consequently,  that  craving 
for  over-wrought  excitement,  to  which 
the^  have  been  so  long  habituated,  and 
which  the   feverish   restlessness  and 


weakness  in  which  their  mbds  are 
now  left  demand.  Stimulants  and 
opiates  constitute,  therefore,  the  only 
intellectual  diet  which  they  relish; 
and  thus  we  find,  that  for  a  work  to  be 
sought  after  in  France,  it  must  be 
plentifully  spiced  and  drugged  with 
portents  and  marvels.  And  this  is 
less  strange  than  it  mav  at  first  ap- 
pear. For,  after  the  visions  of  traus- 
cendental  perfection  which  the  groat 
Revolution  unfolded,  after  its  horrors, 
which  make  even  the  Miltonian  ima- 
gination of  hell  comparativelv,in  some 
respects,  but  a  faint  and  feeble  concep- 
tion;*  after  the  comet-like  career  of 
Napoleon,  full  of  a  lurid  glory,  as- 
tonishment, and  dread ;  dlter  the  won- 
derful achievements,  exceeding  all  pre- 
vious anticipation,  and  the  wonderful 
reverses,  withering  those  achievements 
into  dust,  which  the  French  nation, 
even  its  living  generation,  has  expe- 
rienced ;  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  ordinary  realities  of  life,  how- 
ever artistically  combined,  however 
sweet,  refreshing,  tonching,  or  pas- 
sionate, should  cease  to  move.  To  be 
roused  into  adnuration,  the  French 
people  must  be  astonished,  and  in  lite- 
rature, the  vulgar  mind  can  only  bo 
thus  affected  by  enormous  exaggera- 
tions. Add  to  this,  that  the  irreligion 
of  Frenchmen  begets  a  proneness  to 
mysticism,  and  we  shall  understand 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  that  species 
of  fiction  which  belongs  to  the  world 
of  shadows  and  abstractions,  which  to 
us  b  the  most  distasteful,  which  we 
reluctantly  admire,even  when  glowing 
with  the  genius  of  a  Goethe  or  a 
Byron,  and  which  never  obtains  favour 
with  our  reading  populace,  should 
form  the  daily  mental  aliment,  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  literary  market 
supplied  by  the  small  fry  of  the  press 
to  our  French  neighbours. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  the 
taste  for  the  abstruse  and  the  superna- 
tural in  literature,  which  prevails  in 
Germany,  is,  in  many  respects,  distin- 
guished from  the  same  propensity  in 
the  French  school  on  which  we  have 
been  commenting.  In  Germany,  this 
taste  may  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that 
in  that  country  society  has  neither 


*  What  a  grand  diabolic  glory  would  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat, 
with  other  chiefs  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  have  io  a  picture  of  Pandemonium  J  and  how 
mightily  would  the  previous  real  existence  of  such  beings  have  tisisted  the  imagination 
of  our  great  poet  In  cooceiving  fit  inhabitants  for  hell ! 
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movemeat  enougb»  nor  prospective 
hope  in  precinct  enough^  either  to  pro- 
voke effort  or  to  inspire  interest.  Its 
authors  aro  thrown,  therefore,  back 
upon  the  far-away  past,  or  forward  on 
the  distant  future.  Tlie  near  of  both 
looks  too  like  the  present  to  affect 
them.  This  present  appears  to  be  but 
an  unchanging  picture  of  the  past, 
stripped  of  the  illusions  which  distance 
imparts,  and  the  future,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  soberly  anticipated,  but  an  iron 
continuance  of  the  present.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  surprising  immovability  in 
the  history  of  that  nation.  Though 
continually  the  theatre  of  war,  it  has 
never  known  revolution ;  and  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  all  their  grand  outlines,  at 
least,  may  be  said  still  to  survive  within 
its  territory.  At  the  same  time,  all 
objects,  practical  and  political,  are  pro- 
scribed topics  to  German  writers,  to 
intermeddle  with  which  would  not 
only  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
paternal  despotism  under  which  they 
live,  but  almost  an  act  of  treason 
against  the  happy  quietude  of  their 
countiy.  The  stillness  and  passive- 
ness  of  the  social  state  in  which  they 
vegetate  consists,  nevertheless,  with  a 
wonderful  activity  of  intellect ;  and 
this  contrast,  in  the  same  people,  of  the 
most  prolific  and  enthusiastic  mental 
energies  with  a  civil  supineness  nearly 
absolute — a  phenomenon  which  the 
world  has  never  before  witnessed — 
shows  strikingly  that  both  the  poetic 
and  philosophic  aspect  and  character 
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of  life  in  Germany  lies  deep  beneath 
its  surface.  It  thus  happens  that  men 
of  letters  in  that  land  become,  f^om 
the  very  nature  of  their  position,  im- 
mersed in  moods  of  metaphysical  and 
fantastic  abstraction.  Thought  and 
fancy  in  them  have  no  reference  or 
application  to  material  or  practical  re- 
alities, simply  because,  not  deriving 
their  inspiration  from  the  actual  world, 
they  feel,  as  a  consequence,  that  they 
can  exert  no  influence  upon  it. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
the  volume  which  has  provoked  the 
foregoing  observations  hardly  merits 
the  attention  we  have  bestowed  upon 
it.  We  think,  however,  diflferently. 
The  most  unexceptionable  examples 
of  a  national  feeling  in  literature  are 
not  to  be  found  in  authors  and  books 
of  great  celebrity  and  merit,  but  rather 
in  the  common  productions  of  a  popu- 
lar mediocrity.  Inferior  works,  at 
least,  can  alone  show  the  extent  to 
which  any  depravity  of  intellect  among 
a  people  is  carried.  Works  of  genius 
may  often  be  regarded  as  devia- 
tions from  the  prevailing  taste.  But 
novels,  romances,  tales,  and  light  fic- 
tions, designed  merely  to  amuse,  form 
a  criterion  to  judge  by  in  this  matter 
which  can  lead  to  no  mistake;  and 
it  is  therefore  that  we  have  devoted 
so  much  space  to  the  insane  rhapso- 
dies of  M.  Janin,  which,  considered 
under  any  other  point  of  view  than 
the  one  we  have  adopted,  would  be 
utterly  beneath  contempt. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  CANADAS. 


We  now  propose  to  give,  from  tho 
works  of  Montgomery  Martin,  and 
M'Gregor,  and  from  other  soiurces^  a 
brief  sketch  of  those  great  provinces, 
or  rather  empires,  which  England,  after 
having  conquered  by  her  arms,  and 
attempted  to  conquer  by  her  civilisa- 
tion, must  now  conquer  still  more  tho- 
roughly by  her  laws,  by  her  habits,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  language  and  religion 
of  England. 

The  surface  of  Lower  Canada  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  square 
miles,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  acres.  But  from  thb  we  must  ex- 
clude a  surface  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  square  miles,  covered  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  province,  and 
fifty.two  thousand  covered  by  the  St 
Lawrence  and  part  of  the  Gmf. 

Commencing  our  view  of  the  pro- 


vince with  the  sea-coast,  the  first  land 
which  is  seen  is  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  forests  to  the  very  banks 
of  the  river.  On  the  north  side,  the 
mountains  run  up  as  far  as  Quebec ; 
on  the  left,  the  range,  at  sixty  miles 
distance  from  Quebec,  runs  to  the 
south,  and  enters  the  United  States, 
where  they  form  tho  AUeghanies,  the 
well-known  mountains  which,  rising 
from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  divide  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
The  country  between  those  two  ranges 
of  mountains  is  now  the  seat  of  war. 
The  whole  portion  of  the  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  from  the  coast 
to  the  boundary  of  Upper  Canada, 
is  divided  into  three  portions,  the 
first  part  swampy*  wild,  and  but  thinly 
inhabited^  the  second  more  fertile  and 
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better  peopled,  with  a  picturesque 
landscape,  and  many  fine  rivers ;  the 
third  and  most  important  portion  lies 
between  the  St  Maurice  river  and  the 
Ottawa,  where  the  provinces  join. 
The  country  from  five  to  fifteen  miles 
from  the  river  is  slightly  elevated  into 
table  ridges.  The  St  Lawrence  in  this 
portion  contains  the  three  islands  of 
Montreal,  Jesus,  and  Perrot.  Montreal 
is  a  fine  island,  thir^-two miles loogby 
five  broad ;  the  isle  Jesus  is  twenty-one 
miles  long  by  six  broad,  b  level  and 
fertile.  Isle  Perrot,  lying  near  Mon* 
treal,  is  seven  miles  long  by  three 
broad,  level,  but  sandy.  The  southern 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence  forms  a  vast 
province,  in  some  parts  ninety  miles 
wide,  and  with  the  sea-coast  extend- 
ing three  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
This  territory  is  but  little  peopled  and 
little  known.  It  is,  however,  ascer- 
tained to  be  deeply  wooded,  and  capa- 
ble of  singular  fertility. 

The  third  section  of  Lower  Canada 
on  this  side  is  a  fine  district,  having 
in  its  front  the  St  Lawrence,  and  ha- 
ving in  its  rear  the  high  lands  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  boundary  which  di- 
vides Lower  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  A  portion  of  the  country 
along  the  banks  is  remarkably  bold, 
as  at  Quebec  and  Point  Levi.  But 
higher  up  the  river  the  shore  sinks 
into  the  plain.  On  the  advance  to- 
wards Montreal  the  southern  side  ex<» 
hibits  new  figures  of  beauty,  and  its 
pastoral  loveliness  emulates  the  finest 
scenes  of  England,  with  tlie  still  su- 
perior effect  to  be  derived  from  a  back 
ground  of  noble  mountains. 

But  the  g^at  canal,  artery,  and 
life-givcr  of  the  country  is  the  St 
Lawrence  itself,  a  river  which  Uirows 
all  our  European  conceptions  into  the 
background,  nearly  equalling  in  point 
of  length,  and  surpassing  in  point  of 
magnificence  and  picturesque  beauty, 
perhaps  every  other  river  in  the  world* 
with  an  entrance  extending  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Labrador,  106  leagues,  run- 
ning a  course  of  nearly  three. thousand 
miUif  varybg  from  one  to  ninety  miles 
broad,  2000  of  those  miles  navigable 
by  large  ships,  and  the  rest  by  vessels 
up  to  sixty  tons  burden. 

But  it  has  the  still  more  character- 
istic features  of  forming  a  succession 
of  the  largest  and  most  important 
lakes  in  the  world,  a  chain  of  fresh 
water  seas  jpassmg  through  the  north 
and  west  of  the  mighty  region,  which, 
unless  the  evil  fates  of  England  pre- 
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dominate,  will  yet  form  the  noblest 
appanage  of  the  British  empire.  This 
noole  river  frequently  changes  its 
name.  From  the  sea  to  Montreal  it 
is  called  the  St  Lawrence ;  thence  to 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada  the  CatU' 
raquii  or  Troquois ;  between  lake  On- 
tario and  Erie  the  Niagara  ;  between 
lakes  Erie  and  St  Clair  the  Detroit: 
between  lakes  St  Clair  and  Huron  the 
St  Clair  %  and  between  lakes  Huron 
and  Superior  the  distance  is  called  the 
Narrows,  or  falls  of  St  Mary, 

The  scenerv  of  this  river  from  its 
mouth  to  Quebec  is  unrivalled  in  the 
virhole  Western  Continent.  From  the 
high  grounds  above  the  river,  the 
landscape  expands  in  sudden  bursts  of 
the  most  singular  beauty,  a  succession 
of  deep  bays,  bold  headlands,  pastoral 
settlements,  rocky  islets,  powerful  ri- 
vers, some  gliding  through  the  val- 
leys in  broad  and  quiet  channels,  some 
rolling  over  precipices,  some  bursting 
through  perpendicular  chasms  in  the 
granite  chain,  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
but  just  cleft  the  mountain ;  and  mo- 
ving in  broad  and  quiet  grandeur 
through  the  centre  of  this  fine  view, 
the  St  Lawrence,  covered  with  ships 
of  war  and  trade,  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  active  and  animated  naviga* 
tion  of  the  country. 

As  the  voyager  ascends  the  river  he 
sees  the  land  thoroughly  take  the 
shape  of  a  lofty  promontory,  and  the 
river  narrow  to  little  more  than  a 
thousand  yards.  Here  the  scene  be- 
comes more  imposing.  On  the  left, 
Poiut  Levi,  with  its  romantic  church 
and  cottages ;  on  the  right  the  isle  of 
Orleans,  strongly  resembling  the  coast 
of  Devonshire.  Beyond  this  the  main- 
land opens  to  view,  and  the  falls  of 
Montmorency  are  seen,  a  cataract 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  again, 
beyond  this,  a  country  rising  amphi- 
theatrically,  with  the  battlements  of 
Quebec  cresting  the  ridge  of  Cape 
Diamond,  and  looking  down  on  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  the  natural  capital 
of  a  transatlantic  empire.  And  in 
front  of  Quebec  the  grand  basui 
formed  by  the  St  Charles  river,  be- 
tween three  and  four  miles  long,  and 
two  broad.  The  populatbn  of  Que- 
bec, in  1831,  was  25,916.  Quebec 
has  been  pronounced  impregnable,  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  New  Worid,  and  if 
defended  by  British  troops,  and  suffi- 
ciently provisioned,  would  probably 
be  equal  to  resist  the  assault  of  anv 
transatlantic  army.  The  citadel  stands 
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on  an  eminence  350  feet  high,  and 
with  its  strongly  constructed  works, 
extends  over  an  area  of  forty  acres. 
The  approach  to  it  from  the  lower  town 
is  steep,  and  enfiladed  by  heavy  can- 
non. A  redoubt  of  great  strength 
commands  the  harbour.  The  works 
altogether  arc  of  the  most  massive  or- 
der, and  seem  calculated  to  bid  de« 
fiance  to  all  regular  attack,  yet  no 
fortress,  however  powerful,  b  proof 
against  surprise. 

The  United  States,  always  thirsting 
for  new  territory  in  addition  to  the 
almost  boimdless  realm  of  which  they 
have  never  been  able  to  people  a 
thousandth  part,  and  which  they  will 
bo  unable  to  people  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come,  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  look  with  an  eye  of  rapine 
towards  Canada.  A  want  of  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  or  want 
of  common-sense  in  the  Government 
at  home,  might  leave  it  destitute  in 
tlie  commencement  of  a  new  war,  and 
a  rapid  rush  even  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  of  the  American  militia* 
might  achieve  an  enterprise  which 
European  discipline  might  attempt  in 
-vain. 

Beyond  Quebec,  the  St  Lawrence 
widens  again,  and  the  scenery  on  the 
right  hand,  the  Quebec  side  of  the 
river,  is  finely  varied  with  groves, 
orchards,  and  corn  fields,  for  nearly 
fifty  miles.  From  this  point  to  Mon- 
treal,  nearly  100  miles,  the  general 
landscape  owes  little  to  the  l^d  of 
man,  yet  some  parts  are  highly  culti- 
vated, and  in  some  portions  the  vil- 
lages are  so  numerous,  as  apparently 
to  form  one  continued  mass  of  popu- 
lation. Montreal  at  length  bursts 
iipon  the  eye  in  the  southernmost  point 
<tf  its  island.  The  island Js  level,  with 
the  exception  of  one  fine  feature,  which 
instantly  strikes  the  eye,  and  gives  the 
whole  an  air  of  magnificence  ;  an 
isolated  hill  on  its  western  extremity, 
rising  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  covered  with  the  gardens, 
orchards,  and  villas,  of  the  opuleut 
citizens.  Montreal  is  French  in  its 
buildings,  in  its  fashions,  and  in  its 
finery.  In  all  matters  of  display,  and 
even  of  trade  and  population,  it  ex- 
ceeds the  acknowledged  metropolis. 
It  has  increased  greatly  in  opulence 
since  the  war.  Its  population  m  1825, 
was  22,000.  Since  then  it  has  in- 
creased upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  and 
is  now  at  least  35,000. 

One  of  the  most  striking  natural 
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features  of  this  fine  country  is  the 
Cataract  of  the  Montmorency.  The 
river,  about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
at  Windsor,  rushes  over  a  marble 
ridge,  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
great  Niagara  fall.  A  slight  decli- 
nation  of  the  bed  of  the  river  before  it 
reaches  the  precipice,  gives  a  great 
velocity  to  the  stream,  which  plunges 
from  that  vast  height  in  an  extended 
sheet  of  foam.  A  perpetual  spray 
rises  from  the  bottom,  displaying  all 
the  variety  of  the  prismatic  colours, 
and,  when  the  sun  shines  strongly, 
completing  the  various  beauties  of  this 
most  picturesque  of  waterfalls.  One 
of  the  most  singfular  rivers  of  the 
Continent,  and  tributary  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  is  the  Saguenay.  Its 
course  is  interrupted  by  rocks,  through 
which  it  foam^  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence. The  depth  at  its  mouth  has 
never  yet  been  ascertamed ;  it  is  pro- 
bably the  deepest  of  rivers.  It  has 
been  tried  in  vain  with  330  fathoms  of 
line.  Two  miles  higher,  the  sound- 
ings have  been  140  fathoms.  The 
height  of  the  banks  is  as  extraordinary 
as  the  depth  of  the  stream,  rising  from 
200  to  2000  feet  high. 

Lower  Canada  is  a  vast  province, 
and  if  fully  peopled,  will  be  equal  to 
the  largest  European  empire,  excepting 
Russia.  No  country  in  the  world 
would  be  a  finer  deposit  for  population, 
or  afford  more  adequate  means  for 
putting  the  whole  of  its  surface  at  the 
disposal  of  it«  population.  Extending 
for  nearly  1000  miles  along  the  St 
Lawrence,  it  has  that  vast  river  for  its 
central  communication  for  bringing 
down  the  wealth  of  Upper  Canada 
and  the  American  Continent,  and  by 
its  sea-coast  opening  to  the  ocean  and 
the  commerce  of  Europci  The  only 
drawback  upon  this  facility  of  com- 
munication is  the  freezing  of  the  St 
Lawrence  in  the  winter ;  but  this, 
though  an  obstacle  to  a  communica- 
tion with  Europe,  would  probably 
impede  but  little  the  internal  commu- 
nication of  an  active,  commercial,  and 
fully  peopled  country.  In  Russia, 
winter  is  the  chief  period  of  inter- 
course between  the  remote  provinces. 
Lower  Canada  abounds  with  rivers 
in  magnitude  and  number  altogether 
unequalled  by  the  general  irrigation 
of  Europe.  Those  rivers  which  in 
summer  are  canals,  in  winter  would 
be  higli-roadn,  and  unless  popular 
convulsion  should  destroy  the  pros* 
perity  of  this  great  settlement^  the 
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next  quarter  of  a  century  would  pro- 
bably see  the  colonists  achieving 
every  thing  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  vivid  and  vigorous  enterprise. 
The  extent  of  solid  soily  even  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  province,  is 
immense,  upwards  of  200,000  square 
miles,  about  three  times  and  a  half  the 
size  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  to  the 
north  extends  a  territory  which  may 
literally  be  called  boundless,  a  region 
wild  and  wintry,  but  capable  of  sup- 
porting life,  and  offering  to  the  ener- 
gies of  Englishmen  a  noble  space  for 
that  industry  and  intelligence  which 
are  made  to  master  the  difficulties  of 
Nature. 

Upper  Canada,  which  is  more  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  British  settlers, 
IS  also  a  province  of  great  promise, 
nearly  twice  the  size  qf  Great  Britain ; 
in  its  inhabited  parts  along  the  river 
chiefly  level,  finely  undulated,  and  to- 
wards the  North  rising  into  ranges  of 
mountains.  Beyond  its  northern  boun- 
dary, this  country,  too,  is  unlimited,  or 
limited  only  by  the  Polar  Ocean. 
Upper  Canada,  though  receiving  per- 
petual accessions  from  England,  is  still 
but  beginning  to  be  peopled.  Vast 
districts  are  still  a  wilderness,  yet  the 
soil  is  singularly  fertile,  the  climate 
comparatively  mild.  Villages  are  ra- 
pidly planting  where  but  a  few  years 
since  was  forest ;  schools,  mills,  and 
churches,  a  sure  sign  of  civilisation, 
are  erecting ;  villages  are  growing  into 
towns ;  the  Colonists  are  branching  out 
in  all  directions ;  and  the  foundation  is 
already  laid  of  permanent  empire. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature 
of  Upper  Canada  is  the  chain  of  lakes. 
In  this  it  differs  altogether  from  any 
European  country.  It  is  scarcely  go- 
ing too  far  to  assert,  that  the  lakes  ex- 
hibit a  peculiar  provision  of  nature, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  tempering 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  of  se- 
curing general  communication.  The 
great  unbroken  mass  of  North  Ame- 
rica, scarcely  penetrated  in  any  part  by 
the  ocean,  would  be  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  inland  navigation  except 
for  those  great  lakes.  Of  course,  we 
spe^  of  inland  navigation  on  a  large 
scale,  as  the  smaller  rivers  amply  sup- 
ply the  communication  between  the 
several  dbtricts  of  each  province ;  but 
the  great  lakes  supply  this  communi- 
cation to  a  vast  and  unexampled  ex- 
tent. 

Following  the  course  of  the  St  Law- 
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rence  upwards,  we  first  come  to  Lake 
Ontario,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water, 
nearly  ^ye  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference.   The  shores  of  this  noble  lake 
exhibit  great  diversity ;  on  the  north, 
bold,  on  the  American  shore,  low,  on 
the  Canada  side,  well  wooded,  with 
thriving  settlements,  and  with  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Toronto  overhanging 
the  waters.   Still  ascending  the  stream, 
where  it  changes  its  name  to  the  Nia^ 
gara,  we  meet  the  famous  cataract,  too 
famous  for  any  description  here,  or  for 
any  other  mention  than  as  the  great 
outlet  of  the  upper  lakes,  discharging 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  two  mil- 
lion tons  of  water  in  the  hour.     Still 
ascending,  we  come  to   Lake   Erie, 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty,  eight  miles 
in  circumference.    The  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  which  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  is  low;  the  northern  shore,  which 
belongs  to  Canada,  is  generally  abrupt 
and  bold ;  but  the  Erie  is  still  more  re- 
markable as  forming  the  head  of  the 
most  extensive  navigation  in  the  world, 
and  enabling  vessels  to  visit  the  At- 
lantic, north  and  south.     The  great 
American   Erie   Canal  connects  the 
waters  of  the  lake  with  those  of  the 
Hudson  ;    this  is  an  achievement  of 
which  human  industry  may  be  proud. 
It  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miles  long,  and  occupied  eight  years 
in  making,  at  a  cost,  including  the 
Champlain  Canal,  of  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.     Its  annual  tolls  are  now 
upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Ano- 
ther great  canal,  the  Aswego,  con- 
nects the  Erie  canal  with  Lake  On- 
tario.    Other  canals,  more  obscure, 
yet  scarcely  less  important,  connect 
the  principal  lakes  and  rivers,  and, 
witbm  a  short  period,  it  is  expected 
that  the  steam-boats  from  New  Or- 
leans will  reach  the  lake.     On  the 
British  side,  the  efforts  are  scarcely 
less  vigorous.     The  ships  from  Que- 
bec will  soon  pass  into  Erie  through 
Ontario  ;  thence  the  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania canals  will  open  a  communi- 
cation through  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  even  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico will  be  reached  by  the  way  of  the 
upper  lakes.    In  fact,  the  whole  coun- 
try lies  open,  a  great  theatre  for  all 
the  triumphs  of  inland  navigation  ;  and 
it  is  remarked,  that  as  in  the  Alps,  a 
person  without  changing  place,  may 
drink  of  water  which  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  ;  so  the  point  will  proba- 
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bly  yfet  be  flied  In  this  reg^ion,  from 
which  th6  individual  may  find  hifi  way> 
either  by  canal  or  by  river,  to  the  At- 
lantic, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
Pacific,  or  to  Hudson's  Bay. 

Still  ascending  the  St  Lawrence, 
%hich  now  takes  the  name  of  the  De- 
tlt>lt  River,  we  reach  Lake  St  Clair, 
the  smallest  of  the  lakes,  oval,  and 
irather  less  than  a  hundred  miles  in  c!r- 
enmference.  Passing  the  lake.  We  again 
teach  the  St  Lawrence,  under  the  name 
i>f  the  St  Clair,  and  enter  the  Lake  Hu- 
ton  J  its  shape  irregular,  its  length  two 
btmdred  and  fifty  miles  long,  by  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles  broad,  and  co- 
Verbg  an  area  of  five  million  acres. 
Still  passing  upwards  from  the  head  of 
Uie  Huron,  where  the  river  takes  the 
name  of  the  St  Mary^s  Strait,  the  great 
tapids  are  entered,  a  low  cataract, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  by 
llalf  a  mile  broad,  where  the  water 
rushes  down  with  prodigious  velocity 
from  slope  to  slope,  till  it  enters 
the  Huron.  Wo  then  approach  the 
greatest  of  all  the  lakes.  Lake  Supe- 
rior, an  irregfular  oblong  of  about  1 255 
miles  in  circumTerence,  and  with  an 
average  depth  of  1000  feet,  its  wa- 
ters extremely  cold,  and  singularly 
pure,  but  exposed  to  storms,  and  rising 
into  Waves  that  rival  those  of  the 
Ocean.  This  may  be  fairly  called  a 
fi^h  water  Mediterranean,  its  Cana- 
dian coast  being  estimated  at  1200 
miles  long.  One  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  chief  lakes  is  their  ex- 
treme depth,  and  the  probable  object 
in  this  seems  to  be,  that  at  no  future 
period  those  lakes  should  cease  to 
exist.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  engi- 
neers who  have  examined  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  waters  of  all  the 
lakes,  from  the  widening  of  their  out- 
lets into  the  St  Lawrence,  and  from  the 
St  Lawrence  into  the  ocean.  As  the 
lakes  are  on  a  succession  of  plateaus 
constantly  ascending,  until  the  surface 
of  the  Lake  Superior  is  617  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  the  con- 
Bequence  if  they  were  shallow  would 
be,  that  they  would  be  all  drained  into 
the  ocean  m  process  of  time.  But 
this  is  guarded  against  in  the  instance 
of  Lake  Superior,  by  its  bed  being  cer- 
tainly more  than  500  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  lakes,  as  they  descend  in 
succession,  are  not  merely  successively 
t)f  smaller  dimensions,  but  of  inferior 
depth,  the  extreme  depth  becoming  less 


necessary  as  the  plateaus  descend  nearer 
to  the  ocean. 

We  shall  now'give  a  general  sketch 
of  the  historjT'  of  this  great  country. 
The  name  of  Canada  itself  has  been 
long  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the 
etymologists.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
have  arisen  IVom  an  exclamation  of 
Some  of  the  early  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors, who,  observing  the  desolation  of 
the  country,  either  cried  out  or  wrote 
on  their  maps,  Aca-Nada — aca-Nada, 
It  has  also  been  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  Spanish, 
Canada,  a  canal,  from  the  shape 
of  the  country,  forming  the  blank 
banks  of  the  St  lia'^rence,  but  the 
more  received  explanation  is  the  In- 
dian one,  Canata,  a  collection  of  huts. 

The  splendid  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  in  equinoctial  America 
had  turned  the  attention  of  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  to  the  west.  Eng- 
land, though  scarcely  recovered  from 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  followed  the 
general  track,  but  the  grand  object  of 
discovery  in  that  age  was  less  the 
New  World  than  the  Old,  less  thp 
fertility  and  beauty  of  the  Western 
Continent,  than  the  opulence  bf  India. 
The  voyage  of  Columbus  himself  was 
to  find  a  Way  across  the  ocean  to 
India.  When  it  vi^as  ascertained  that 
the  New  World  lay  in  the  path,  the 
object  was  to  discover  a  north-west 
passage.  Henry  VII.  in  1497,  sent 
out  John  Cabot,  the  Italian,  with  six 
ships  to  the  north.  Newfoundland 
Was  the  first  discovery,  whence  they 
reached  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  but 
returned  to  England,  having  formed 
no  settlement.  Some  abortive  attempts 
Were  subsequently  made  by  English 
merchants  to  colonize,  but  the  first 
actual  fixture  on  the  soil  was  made  by 
France. 

Francis  I.  of  France  sent  out  Cio- 
vanni  Varazano,  a  Florentine,  with  an 
expedition,  which  discovered  Florida, 
and  thence  sailing  back  to  the  50^  of 
latitude,  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country,  and  called  it  La  Nouvelle 
France.  The  battle  of  Pavia  in  1 525, 
and  the  capture  of  Francis,  paralyzed 
French  discovery,  but  the  cod  filhery 
at  Newfoundland,  which  so  early  as 
1517  had  ships  engaged  in  it  from 
the  chief  naval  powers  of  Europe, 
naturally  fixed  the  European  eye  on 
the  Canadian  shore.  Jacques  Cartier, 
a  fisherman  of  St  Maloes,  after  tra- 
versing the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  re- 
turned in  1545  with  a  Koyal  commis- 
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Bioii>  three  larfe  Vet selsy  akid  a  num- 
ber of  Yolunteert.  He  tailed  up  the 
St  Lawrence^  so  called*  from  its  being 
discovensd  on  that  Saint's  day,  the  10th 
of  August^  anchored  off  Quebeci  then 
called  Stada  Cona.  He  then  went 
up  the  riTer  in  his  pinnace  and  boats* 
until,  on  the  3d  of  October,  be  reached 
the  islandy  which,  from  its  hilU  he 
galled  Mont  Royal,  now  Montreal. 
In  1540*  the  French  sent  out  an  ex- 
pedition with  the  Signer  de  RobeyaU 
commissioned  hy  Francis  as  Viceroy 
in  Canada.  The  French  are  bad 
eolonists,  and  tho  chief  result  of  their 
settlement  on  the  coast  was  to  teach 
the  use  of  fire-arms  to  the  Indians  in 
the  north, — a  fatal  present,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  almost  total  extinction  of 
those  unfortunate  barbarians*  Quebec 
was  founded  in  1608.  In  fourteen 
years  after,  its  population  had  not 
amounted  to  6(ly  souls. 

France  has  been  alternately  the 
support  and  the  scourge  of  Rome. 
'At  this  period  she.  was  goyerned  by 
Richelieu.  He  formed  a  company  of 
tlergy  and  laity,  called  the  Company, 
Composed  of  a  hundred  partners. 
The  leading  otject  was  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians  to  Popery  ;  the  second 
the  fur  trade,  and  the  old  dream  of  a 
passage  to  China.  This  was  the 
most  liberal  of  all  donatites,  if  the 
King  had  known  what  he  was  giving 
away  $  for  it  conveyed  the  soil  of  Ca- 
nada, with  the  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
to  the  Company,  on  the  simple  ac- 
knowledgment of  fealty  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  presentation  of  a  crown 
of  gold  at  each  new  accession  to  the 
throne.  Under  the  new  system,  the 
principles  of  Popery  were  exhibited 
to  their  usual  extent,  in  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  Protestants  and  other 
heretics,  and  all  Jews  from  the  colony. 
By  the  peace  of  1632  between  Eng- 
land  and  France,  a  peace  which  as 
strongly  marked  British  ignorance  as 
French  inactivity,  the  great  provinces 
Of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape 
Breton,  were  ceded  to  France.  In 
1663,  from  the  feebleness  and  mis- 
government  of  the  Company*  the 
French  King,  by  the  advice  of  Colbert, 
erected  the  Canadas  into  a  Royal 
Government,  encouraged  his  disband- 
ed soldiers  to  make  settlementii,  and 
gave  estates  to  their  officers,  with  land 
under  the  feudal  tenure  to  the  soldiers, 
a  form  of  property  which  still  sub- 
sists. The  cruelties  perpetrated  on 
the  Indians,  produced  desperate  reta- 
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liation  (  and  to  prevent  surprises,  the 
government  ordered  that  the  settle- 
ments should  be  eoucentrated  ;  no 
lands  being  allowed  to  be  cultivated, 
but  such  as  were  near  each  other. 
This  accounts  for  the  peculiar  mili- 
tary style  of  the  French  Canadian 
townships,  and  is  one  of  the  causes 
why  the  south-west  frontier  has  been 
nearly  deserted>  and  as  such  constantly 
exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  that 
most  encroaching  of  all  powers,  the 
United  States.  In  1682,  the  Missis- 
sippi was  descended  to  the  sea  by  the 
French,  who  took  nominal  pofsessiun 
of  all  the  countries  watered  by  that 
ffreat  river,  and  in  honour  of  Louis 
AlV.,  called  it  Louisiana.  For  half 
a  century  the  jealousies  of  the  French 
and  English  colonists  produced  fre- 
quent hostilities,  hostilities  as  obscure 
as  they  were  criminal,  and  as  worth- 
less as  they  werb  either.  But  it  is 
remarkable,  as  an  instance  of  the  im- 
portant consequences  which  may  arise 
firom  slight  events,  that  those  attacks 
on  the  British  produced  the  Conven- 
tion at  Albany,  in  July,  1754,  when 
Franklin  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
union  of  the  8tates>  and  the  levy  of 
men  and  money  to  resist  the  French. 
This  plan  was  finally  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  Union.  The  Seven  Years*  War 
fixed  the  attention  of  Europe  once 
more  upon  Canada.  In  1756,  tho 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  a  major-ge- 
neral in  the  service,  and  an  officer  of 
high  character,  was  sent  out  with 
large  reinforcement*.  He  fell  on  the 
British  forts,  feebly  garrisoned,  and 
unprepared  to  resist  so  powerful  a 
force.  The  troops  and  colonists  wero 
defeated,  and  they  returned  with  nearly 
8000  prisoners.  The  French  can  be 
remarkably  courteous  on  occnsion, 
yet  too  soldiery  have  ever  exhibited 
more  startling  instances  of  a  sudden 
change  fh)m  courtesy  to  massitcrc. 
Whether  Montcalm  felt  himself  em- 
barrtMed  by  the  number  of  his  pri- 
son^) or  was  determined  to  strike 
terror  by  bloody  execution,  he  sufiered 
hifl  Indian  allies  to  fall  upon  those 
brave  men,  unarmed  as  they  were,  and 
on  the  fViith  of  capitulation.  The 
whole  2000  were  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  Perhaps  no  act  of  national 
barbarity  was  ever  unvisited  by  judi- 
cial vengeance.  This  act  cost  Mont- 
calm his  life ;  his  army,  the  loss  of 
their  honour,  and  France  tho  loss  of 
the  Canadas  for  ever* 

Its  first  fruiU  were  to^rc^ttlie  eyr 
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of  British  Council  to  Canadai  to  rouse 
the  national  indignation  to  second  the 
Qoyernment;  and  to  enable  the  great 
Lord  Chatham,  then  Prime  Minister^ 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
of  the  French  Colonies  in  North  A- 
merica. 

In  1759,  Canada  was  invaded  in 
three  quarters.  Eight  thousand  men, 
destined  for  the  attack  on  Quebec, 
were  put  under  the  command  of  the 
memorable  Wolfe.  Montcalm  had 
about  thirteen  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing militia  and  Indians.  The  first 
attack  of  the  British  on  his  intrench- 
ments  at  Montmorency  failed,  with  the 
loss  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  second  da- 
ring attempt  was  to  throw  the  army  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham  above  the  city. 
The  soldiers  had  to  climb  up  the  pre- 
cipice by  the  shrubs  and  roots  of  trees 
growing  amongst  the  rocks,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December, 
1739,  the  French  General  was  asto- 
nished by  seeing  the  British  line  drawn 
up  within  sight  of  Quebec.  Mont- 
calm instantly  advanced  to  the  attack  ; 
he  has  been  charged  with  rashness  in 
encountering  this  hazard,  but  he  was  a 
brave  soldier  with  a  high  reputation 
at  stake,  and  it  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned,if  suffering  himself  to  be  en- 
closed within  his  own  walls,  and  in- 
sulted by  an  inferior  force,  would  not 
have  tarnished  his  character  with  the 
suspicious  and  haughty  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles. .  He  marched  out  instantly, 
without  waiting  for  a  corps  of  two 
thousand  men  which  he  had  detached 
on  observation.  It  is  remarkable  to 
us,  who  have  lived  in  an  age  where  ar- 
tillery formed  the  great  arm  of  war, 
that  this  battle  was  fought  almost 
wholly  without  artillery,  the  French 
having  but  two  guns,  and  the  English 
but  one  of  small  calibre,  which  the 
sailors  had  dragged  up  the  precipice 
with  ropes.  But  the  British  weapon 
is  the  bayonet,  and  with  that*  in  their 
hands  they  never  have  been  beaten  on 
fair  ground.  Both  generals  exposed 
themselves  gallantly,  and  both  fell ; 
Montcalm  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
column  ;  Wolfe  advancing  at  the  head 
of  his  grenadiers,  receiving  three  suc- 
cessive wounds  in  the  wrist,  in  the 
groin,  and  the  mortal  one  in  his  breast. 
As  he  lay  on  the  ground,  he  heard  the 
cry,  "  they  run,  they  run."  "  Who 
run  ?  "  he  asked.  "  The  French,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Then  I  die  contented,** 
vere  his  worda  as  he  expired.    The 


battle  cost  the  English  six  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  the  French  fifteen 
hundred.  This  victory  was  followed 
by  the  capitulation  of  Quebec.  The 
Peace  of  1763  extinguished  all  the 
pretensions  of  France  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Government  of  the  British  Co- 
lonies and  Conquests  has  always  been 
gentle ;  every  privilege  consistent  with 
public  quiet  has  been  uniformly  grant- 
ed, and  large  contributions  from  Eng- 
land, in  support  of  the  local  expencU- 
ture,  have  habitually  relieved  the 
Colonists  of  the  heavier  taxation. 
But  in  Canada  this  lenity  was  pushed 
to  a  length  which  has  finally  resulted 
in  alienation.  The  first  policy  of  any 
country  should  be  to  make  its  con- 
quests a  part  of  itself,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  recollections  of  their  former  state, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
to  be  separated  no  more ;  this  effect 
is  to  be  produced  only  by  a  connexion 
in  language,  religion,  and  constitution. 
The  Britbh  Government  neglected  the 
whole  three,  and  the  Canadians  remain, 
French,  Papists,  and  feudalists,  to  this 
hour.  By  these  means  they  have  al- 
ways continued  a  separate  people,  still 
regarding  themselves  as  connected  with 
the  country  of  the  original  settlers, 
imbibing  French  politics  from  the  cra- 
dle, and  retaining  the  hereditary  anti- 
pathy to  England.  Violence,  of  course, 
IS  bad  policy.  But  it  ought  to  have 
been  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, at  the  period  of  their  conquest, 
to  have  insisted  on  making  British  law, 
language,  and  religion,  paramount  in 
the  country  ;  and  all  this  would  have 
been  accomplished  within  a  genera- 
tion by  the  simple  adoption  of  our 
language  in  all  public  proceedings, 
encouraging  its  use  among  the  rising 
population,planting;Protestantchurch- 
es  in  the  principal  districts,  and  enu  • 
ring  the  people  to  the  safe,  clear, 
and  powerful  operation  of  British 
law. 

The  British  conquest  was  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  Canadas.  As  in 
every  country  where  Britain  has  ob- 
tained the  unquestioned  supremacy, 
commerce,  cultivation,  justice,  and 
security  followed .  The  Canadas,  while 
under  the  French  Government,  had 
been  proverbial  for  misfortune.  No- 
thing prospered  with  them.  France, 
harshly,  haughtily,  and  ignorantly  go- 
verned at  home,  was  always  the  worst 
mother  of  colonies.  Spain,  though 
equally  harsh,  haughty,  and  ignorant. 
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in  some  degree  corrected  those  vices 
by  her  indolence.  She  left  her  colo- 
nies to  a  sleepy  *'  Council  of  the  In- 
dies,** who  left  the  colonies  to  them- 
selvesy  and  requiring  to  know  little  of 
their  condition  further  than  they  paid 
their  annual  tribute  from  their  mines, 
suffered  them  to  escape  that  most  vex- 
atious of  all  public  sufferings,  the  vex- 
ation of  perpetual  experiments.  But, 
with  France,  all  was  pernicious  acti- 
vity.  Every  new  reign  produced  a 
new  Minister,  who  had  a  panacea  for 
every  State  disease,  who  began  by 
changing  all  that  had  been  done  be- 
fore him,  threw  every  thing  into  con- 
fusion, and  left  the  confusion  to  be 
still  more  confused  by  his  successor. 
One  instance  is  equivalent  to  a  volume. 
At  4he  moment  when  common  policy 
would  have  dictated  to  France  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  supporting  the  credit 
of  the  colony,  when  the  British  troops 
were  actually  on  their  way  to  attack 
the  Canadas,  the  provinces  were  left 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Royal  Intendant, 
named  Bigot,  who  notoriously  plun- 
dered them  to  the  most  astonishing 
amount ;  a  plunder  which  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  as  if  double  insanity  ruled 
the  hour,  actually  retaliated  by  dis- 
honouring the  Intendant's  bills,  thus 
ruining  the  holders  of  the  bills  to  the 
sum  of  half  a  million  sterling,  and  also 
destroying  the  paper  currency  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions  sterling,  of 
which  four  per  cent  alone  was  ever 
recovered. 

In  1 775,  a  new  era  commenced.  The 
American  war  broke  out,  in  which  the 
Canadas  were  suddenly  involved.  At 
the  close  of  its  first  year,  Montgomery, 
with  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents, 
invaded  Lower  Canada.  The  small 
towns,  wholly  unprotected  and  unpro- 
vided with  means  of  defence,  speedily 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  Montreal  was 
captured,  with  the  chief  stores  and  pro- 
visions of  the  province.  A  second 
division  moved  against  Quebec,  under 
Arnold.  On  the  8th  of  November  he 
had  reached  Point  Levi,  opposite  the 
town.  If  he  had  been  enabled  to  cross 
the  river  in  the  first  surprise,  he  must 
have  overpowered  the  few  troops 
there,  and  been  master  of  Canada! 
But  the  British  had,  in  the  person  of 
General  Carleton  the  governor,  one 
of  those  true  military  geniuses  who  are 
made  to  strike  brilliant  strokes  in  war. 
Carleton,  while  struggling  with  the 
American  forces  near  Montreal,  was 
Informed  of  the  extreme  peril  of  Que- 
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bee.  He  knew  that  it  was  defence- 
less, and  that  the  probability  was  that 
it  would  fall  before  his  arrival.  But 
he  adopted  the  bold  decision  to  save  it 
if  possible.  He  followed  up  the  deci- 
sion with  masterly  skill;  deceived 
Montgomery  by  a  movement  to  the 
rear;  evaded  Arnold's  army,  which 
had  now  passed  the  river ;  and,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  the  enemy  and 
the  joy  of  Quebec,  entered  the  city 
without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  exploit,  and  its  consequences, 
deserve  to  be  dwelt  on  as  among  the 
instances  where  gallantry  compensates 
for  want  of  force,  and  where  the 
mightiest  interests  often  turn  upon  the 
talent  of  the  individual.  With  all 
Carleton*s  exertions,  the  state  of  the 
city  seemed  all  but  hopeless.  He  had 
but  350  regular  troops,  which,  with 
450  seamen,  and  volunteers  from  the 
people,  made  up  but  1800  men. 
Arnold  and  Montgomery  then  joined 
their  forpes,  and  as  capture  by  sur- 
prise was  hopeless,  commenced  the 
siege.  But  the  means  of  besieging 
were  few  among  the  native  armies^ 
and  the  siege  was  soon  turned  into  a 
blockade.  An  American  blockade  in 
the  month  of  December  was  too  try- 
ing to  the  human  frame  to  be  patient- 
ly borne  by  men  exposed  to  the  terri- 
ble severity  of  the  winter,  and  Mont- 
gomery, a  daring  soldier,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise  at  once^ 
by  either  defeat  or  victory.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  of  December  he 
advanced  in  silence,  at  the  head  of  a 
column,  to  attempt  the  citadel  by  as- 
sault. Darkness  and  a  heavy  snow- 
storm concealed  his  approach.  He 
reached  the  passage  leading  to  the  gate 
of  the  fortress  unobserved.  But  there 
he  was  challenged  by  a  centinel,  the 
alarm  was  instantly  spread  through 
the  garrison.  They  crowded  to  .the 
scene  of  conflict,  and  a  tremendous  fire 
was  opened  from  the  heavy  guns, 
which  completely  commanded  the  pas- 
sage, where  the  Americans  stood  thick 
and  crowding,  without  being  able 
either  to  advance  or  retreat.  The 
groans  and  cries  of  those  unfortunate 
men  told  how  heavily  they  suffered. 
At  length  the  groans  sunk,  the  can- 
non and  musketry  ceased  to  fire,  and 
the  garrison  waited  under  arms  for  the 
dawn  to  show  them  with  what  enemy 
they  had  been  contending  in  the  dark- 
ness of  this  dreadful  night,  and  what 
other  enemy  they  had  still  to  encoun- 
ter.    At  the  tardy  day-break  of  tho 
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Canadian  Christmas^  thev  could  see 
nothing  but  an  expanse  of  snow ;  the 
storm  had  continued  to  fall  during'tbe 
night,  and  the  dead  were  covered  by 
this  one  vast  winding  sheet.  On  re- 
moving the  snow,  the  fallen  Ameri- 
cans were  found,  and  among  then) 
Montgomery,  who  had  died  sword  in 
hand.  This  failure  finished  the  siege. 
Tho  Americans  withdrew  to  some  dis- 
tance, kept  up  the  semblance  of  a 
blockade,  and  finally,  in  May,  with- 
drew. 

The  Americans  for  two  years  made 
repeated  attacks  on  Canada ;  they  al- 
most universally  returned  with  dis* 
grace.  A  frontier  of  1300  miles  long 
could  not  be  protected  by  the  handful  of 
British  troops  in  the  Canadas,  amount- 
ing to  scarcely  4000  meu,  nor  by  the 
Canadian  militia,  scattered  among  the 
little  towns  of  a  wilderness,  extending 
as  far  as  from  Parb  to  Moscow,  and  as 
unpeopled  as  a  Russian  desert.  The 
Americans,  of  course,  took  some  of 
the  defenceless  towns,  but  all  their  in- 
vasions finally  concluded  iu  defeat, 
and  in  a  glad  escape  across  the  St* 
Lawrence.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  Canadas  that  at  this  period  they 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  General 
Sir  George  Prevost,  an  officer  who 
seemed  to  think  that  no  battle  should 
be  fought  where  there  was  a  chance 
of  opposition,  and  that  to  carry  his 
troops  safe  ofi'  the  field  was  the  chief 
business  of  a  general.  Sir  George 
Pre  vest's  last  display,  where,  at  the 
head  of  eleven  thousand  men, — troops 
trained  under  Wellington,  and  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  veterans  of  France 
fly  before  them, — he  retreated  from  the 
front  of  an  American  post,  garrisoned 
by  but  fifteen  hundred  regulars,  settled 
the  public  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
Sir  George  was  shortly  after  ordered 
to  return  home,  but  before  the  affairs 
of  his  governorship  could  be  brought 
before  the  public  he  died.  The  naval 
war  in  its  commencement  was  unlucky 
on  the  part  of  England.  By  the  most 
singular  oversight  no  preparation  was 
mode  by  the  British  naval  authorities 
to  blockade  the  American  harbours  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  In 
consequence,  their  cruisers  escaped  to 
make  havoc  amongst  the  British  mer- 
chantmen. Several  of  the  British  fri- 
gates were  taken,  but  the  wonder  was 
at  an  end  when  the  inequality  of  force 
was  known,  the  Americans  habitually 
rating  their  vessels  below  the  truth. 
Thus,  tho  nominal  thirty  gun  frigate 
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generally  carried  ten  or  a  doxen  guna 
above  the  number,  while  the  forty- 
eight  gun  frigate,  in  size,  strength,  and 
guns«  was  little  less  than  a  British  sixty-* 
-four.  But  when  this  most  disingenu- 
ous contrivance  was  discovered,  th9 
natural  remedy  was  applied.  Heavier 
fVigates  were  sent  from  the  British 
ports,  the  American  cruisers  were 
chased  into  their  harbours,  and  the 
action  of  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeakci 
in  which  the  former  captured  her  an- 
tagonist in  eleven  minutes,  and  cap- 
tured her  by  boarding,  settled  the 
question  of  the  true  superiority. 

In  touching  on  this  great  subject^ 
some  slight  notice  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate may  naturally  be  expected.  So 
ftir  as  it  18  ascertained,  the  geological 
structure  of  Upper  Canada  exhibits  a 
granite  country,  accompanied  with 
calcareous  rocks  of  a  soft  texture,  and 
in  horizontal  strata.  That  the  whole 
country  has  been  subjected  to  violeqt 
physical  convulsions,  is  evident  froi^ 
the  singular  contortions  of  the  rivers^ 
and  the  immense  chasms  found  in  the 
mountains,  fVom  the  indications  of  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  the  vast  masses 
of  rocks  on  the  surface  having  the  ap^ 
pearanee  of  vitrification.  Earthquakea 
are  rare^  but  have  been  terrible.  Ai^ 
earthquake,  in  1663,  convulsed  Que- 
bec and  the  surrounding  country  to 
an  extent  of  600  miles  by  300.  Thus 
an  extent  of  180,000  square  miles,  or 
about  three  times  the  size  of  Great 
Britain,  was  heaved  up  at  once  ;  such 
are  the  measureless  powers  of  nature. 
The  quantity  of  good  soil  iu  Canada 
is  proportionate  to  that  of  any  othe^ 
country  of  the  globe,  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  best  lands  are  those  on 
which  the  hardest  pieces  of  timber  art 
found,  such  as  the  oak  and  maple,  &c. 
The  soil  in  some  places  is  singidarly 
fbrtile.  Fifty  bushels  of  wheat  an 
acre  are  a  frequent  produce.  In  some 
instances  even  a  hundred  bushels  bavo 
been  produced.  The  country  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Superior,  which  has  been 
called  the  fag  end  of  the  world,  hat 
been  yet  nearly  untried.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  dreary  and  wild,  an  alternation 
of  swamp  and  sand,  the  winter  exces- 
sive; strong  whisky  is  frozen  to  the 
consistence  of  honey.  But  the  sum- 
mers, like  those  of  all  northern  regions^ 
are  often  intensely  hot.  When  man 
is  once  settled  there,  the  wilderness 
itself  will  undergo  a  change,  th^ 
swamps  will  be  drained,  the  sands  co- 
vered with  corn,    With  those  changes 
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tbe  climate  itself  wUl  b^  changed. 
With  iron>  coaUi  and  iqan,  all  things 
may  bo  accomplUhed  in  any  country 
pf  tbe  globe.  The  &oU  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada 13  chiefly  composed  of  brown 
clay  and  loami  intermixed  with  marl ; 
iron«  copper«  and  coaly  are  to  be  founds 
witb  aU  the  other  common  minerala  of 
£urope.  It  is  conceived  that  the  en- 
tire of  Upper  Canada  has«  subsequent- 
ly to  the  deluge,  been  one  great  lake» 
io  which  the  mountains  were  islands. 
The  waters  of  the  lakes  themselves  have 
been  evidently  subsiding  within  human 
memoi^,  and  though  there  seems  to  be 
a  provision,  as  has  boen  already  re- 
markedi  for  their  perpetual  existence, 
yet  there  seems  to  be  also  a  provision 
for  the  future  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  the  iqcrease  of  the  dry  land. 
The  climate  of  the  Canadas,  of  course, 
varies  as  the  country  ranges  from  the 
south  to  the  i^orth.  As  a  whole,  it  is 
cold,  but  the  sky  is  dear,  the  sun 
bright  even  in  winter,  and  the  air 
healthy.  In  the  north  of  Lower  Ca« 
^ada»  snow  begins  in  November,  but 
leldom  continues  long  on  the  ground 
till  December,  when  the  actual  winter 
begins,  and  the  snow,  several  feet 
de^,  remains  op  the  ground  nearly 
till  May.  The  degree  of  frost  during 
this  period  is  startling  to  our  Euro- 
pean ears.  Its  usual  range  for  the 
four  months  from  December,  is  from 
25  to  32  below  zero,  or  04  below  the 
freezing  point.  Twenty  is  the  av^ 
rage.  In  1700,  Mercury  froze  at 
Quebec.  The  lime-stone  rocks  are 
oAen  split  by  the  frost.  During  the 
peculiarly  cold  nightsi,  tho  forests 
groan  and  crack  with  the  expansion 
of  their  vesseb,  as  if  they  were  cutting 
down  by  innumerable  axes.  But  on 
a  change  of  wind  to  the  southward, 
the  weather  is  overcast,  the  atmos- 
phere becomes  damp,  fog  and  snow 
follow,  and  the  thermometer  rises. 
Yet  such  is  the  elasticity  of  man,  that 
this  season,  which  would  seem  to  put 
an  end  to  all  human  occupation,  and 
even  to  be  fatal  to  human  life,  is  the 
grand  holiday  of  Canada.  Every 
man  prepares  his  sleigh  or  cariole ;  all 
business  is  at  an  end,  and  amusement, 
or  rather  amusements  of  every  kind, 
become  the  great  business  of  life. 
Friends  who  have  not  seen  each  other 
for  tho  half-year  before,  now  renew 
their  intercourse.  Balls  and  dinners 
follow  in  rapid  succession.  I'ic-nic 
parties  are  given  in  all  directions. 
The  sBQW' Sturm  may  block  them  up, 
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but  it  renews  the  face  of  the  gomitry 
with  a  fresh  covering,  and  those  sons 
and  daMghters  of  gaiety  fly  at  full 
speed  over  an  unobstructed  landsoap«^ 
with  a  delight  actually  enhanced  by 
tiie  severity  of  the  season.  But  tra- 
velling over  the  rjvers  and  lakes  is 
sometimes  hazardous.  Even  in  thf 
severest  frost,  there  are  weak  places 
to  be  occasionally  found  in  the  '109, 
which  the  moment  they  are  toniphe^ 
by  the  sleigh  give  wayt  and  carry 
down  the  horse»  the  vehicle^  and  all 
that  it  contains.  In  general,  how- 
ever, those  weak  places  are  of  small 
size,  and  if  a  moment  is  allowed*  the 
driver  jumps  on  the  strong  ice,  seizef 
the  rope,  which,  in  conCemplatiox^  of 
such  accidents,  is  round  every  horse's 
neck,  and  drags  him  from  tho  water« 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  establish- 
ed wi^  of  escape  on  those  occasions,  is 
to  begin  by  stningling  the  horse.  A$ 
soon  as  the  noose  is  dbrawn  tight  an^ 
bis  windpipe  thus  stopped,  the  horse 
becomes  motionless,  floats  on  his  side^ 
and  is  easily  dragged  to  the  ablld  ioc^ 
where,  <m  the  noose  beiqg  opened, 
respiration  soon  returns,  and  the  horse 
In  ^  few  minutes  is  galloping  away  ai 
spirit^ly  as  ever,  while  if  he  had  been 
suflered  to  struggle,  he  would  only 
have  exhausted  himself  and  inally 
sunk.  Thb  accident  and  this  reco- 
very has  been  known  to  occur  so 
much  as  three  times  a  day  to  the  same 
horse.  But  travelling  on  the  frozen 
lakes  is  more  dangerous  still,  from 
vast  riAs  which  run  from  side  to  sidc^ 
from  one  to  six  feet  broad.  The  dri- 
vers, when  they  see  no  other  mode  of 
passing,  sometimes  make  the  despe- 
rate attempt  to  bring  up  the  horse  at 
full  gallop,  and  leap  across,  sleigh  and 
all.  A  slip  here  is  aU  but  inevitable 
ruin.  A  still  more  formidable  dan- 
ger, however,  arises  from  the  snow- 
storm. A  wow- fall  is  oilen  accom- 
panied by  a  furious  gale  of  vrind, 
which,  while  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
snow,  eovers  all  tracks,  obliterates  aU 
land  marks,  and  leaves  the  traveller 
helpless  and  bewildered  in  the  midit 
of  a  new  fom^cd  desert. 

About  once  in  ten  years  the  flt 
Lawrence  is  completely  frozen  aeross 
at  Quebec.  This  is  an  event  of  pecu- 
liar rejoicing.  Booths  are  erected,  a 
fair  is  held,  sleigh  races  are  establish- 
ed, and  the  country  people  bring  their 
frozen  provisions  across  the  foal  or 
ioo  bridge,  as  it  is  termed,  in  groat 
abundance. 
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Provisioiis  in  the  Canadas  are  easily 
preserved  by  the  help  of  the  frost. 
At  the  first  setting  in  of  winter,  the 
farmer  houses  all  his  cattle,  sheep,  and 
poultry,  and  kills  all  those  that  are  for 
use  during  the  ensuing  six  months. 
They  are  exposed  to  the  frost  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  packed  in  casks 
with  snow  to  preserve  them  from  the 
air.  When  required  for  use,  they  are 
thawed  with  cold  water;  salt  is  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  During  April, 
the  coming  of  the  summer  begins  to 
be  felt,  and  by  the  first  week  in  May 
the  snow  has  all  disappeared  in  the 
country  round  Queb^.  At  Mon- 
treal, the  disappearance  is  nearly  three 
weeks  earlier.  From  Quebec  down- 
wards, the  St  Lawrence  is  not  frozen 
over,  but  is  choked  with  Vast  frag- 
ments of  ice.  The  summer  begins 
about  the  middle  of  May,  ushered  in 
by  moderate  rains ;  but  in  June,  July, 
and  August  the  heat  suddenly  in- 
creases, and  at  intervals  becomes  op- 
pressive, the  thermometer  ranging 
from  80  to  95  in  the  shade;  the  aver- 
age heat  is  75.  But  the  clearing  of 
the  country  since  1818,  partial  as  it 
has  been,  is  said  to  have  already  pro- 
duced a  visible  change  in  the  climate 
in  shortening  the  winters.  On  the 
whole,  the  climate  is  favourable  to 
life.  The  air  is  so  dry  that  metals 
rust  but  slightly,  even  on  board  the 
vessels  in  the  lakes.  Thus  iron  bolts 
are  used  in  ship-building  instead  of 
copper.  As  the  country  becomes 
more  populous  the  climate  becomes 
milder.  With  the  draining  of  the 
swamps,  the  agues  naturally  disap- 
pear. The  peasantry  are  generally 
active,  robust,  and  healthy;  their 
cheeks  exhibit  the  rose,  which  is  so 
seldom  to  be  seen  out  of  England,  and 
their  whole  appearance  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  sickly  physiogno- 
my of  the  man  of  the  States. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  by 
the  census  of  1831,  was  for  the  Que- 
bec district,  151,985 ;  for  the  Mont- 
real distrity,  290,050  ;  for  the  Three 
Rivers  district,  56,570.  The  popula- 
tion of  Upper  Canada  in  1833  was 
296,544,  having  made  an  increase  of 
nearly  150,000  in  ten  years,  an  in- 
crease which  is  now  rapidly  progres- 
sive by  annual  emigrations  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

The  tenures  of  land  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada form  an  important  feature  in 
the  general  description  of  the  country. 
The  first  French  settlers  brought  with 
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them  the  habits  of  the  feudal  law. 
When  the  King  adopted  the  settle- 
ment, he,  as  the  feudal  lord,  granted 
to  nobles,  respectable  families,  and 
officers  of  his  army,  large  tracts  of 
land,  as  seignories  to  be  held  immedi- 
ately from  the  King  as  fiefs,  on  con- 
dition of  the  seignors  rendering  homage 
on  accession  to  their  property.  On 
the  decease  of  the  seignor,  his  eldest 
son  takes  the  chateau,  and  if  there  are 
more  than  two  sons,  half  the  lands. 
Where  there  are  but  two,  the  eldest 
takes  the  chateau  with  two  thirds  of 
the  land.  He  has  a  portion,  also, 
of  all  the  fisheries  on  the  estate,  re- 
ceives fines  on  all  transfers  of  property, 
is  empowered  to  fell  timber,  and  in 
return,  is  generally  bound  to  open 
roads  for  the  people  through  his  estate, 
and  to  provide  mills  for  grinding  the 
corn.  Custom  is  every  thing,  and  the 
habitanSf  as  the  French  Canadians 
call  themselves,  are  so  much  attached 
to  this  species  of  patriarchal  depen- 
dence, that  they  have  seldom  availed 
themselves  of  the  free  soccage  tenure, 
which  leaves  the  farmer  unshackled 
by  any  conditions  whatever,  but  those 
of  obedience  to  the  King,  and  allegi- 
ance to  the  laws.  The  soccage  ten- 
ure was  introduced  by  the  British  con- 
quest in  1759,  from  which  period  the 
British  grants  in  Canada  have  amount- 
ed to  seven  millions  of  acres,  while  the 
old  feudal  grants  amounted  to  the  vast 
number  of  nearly  eleven  millions.  By 
the  Militia  Act  of  Lower  Canada, 
every  man  from  18  to  60  is  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  with  the  usual  ex- 
ceptions of  the  clergy,  physicians, 
schoolmasters,  &c.  The  officers  are 
appointed  by  Government.  In  1827> 
the  return  of  the  militia  was  93,000  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  regular  troops 
in  both  the  Canadas  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  revolt  were  unfortu- 
nately less  than  4000  men.  The  re- 
turn of  the  enrolled  militia  in  Upper 
Canada  was  sixty  regiments,  amount- 
ing to  about  50,000  men.  The  taxes 
are  singularly  light  in  the  Canadas. 

The  whole  revenue  raised  in  both, 
is  about  L.300,000  a-year,  and  as  the 
population  already  amount  to  900,000, 
the  taxation  is  less  than  seven  and  six- 
pence a-head.  The  Englishman  may 
fairly  wish  that  he  could  exchange 
burdens  with  a  people,  who  yet  are 
pictured  by  thfeir  demagogues  as 
groaning  under  all  kinds  of  g^rievances. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  British  Go- 
vernment pays   directly  more  than 
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L.200»000  a-year  for  troops  and  pub- 
lic works  in  Canada.  Again,  in  addi- 
tion to  thisy  sbe  taxes  herself  to  the 
amount  of  a  million  and  a-half  a-year> 
in  the  purchase  of  Canadian  timber, 
in  preference  to  the  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter material  from  the  Bdtic,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  sustaining  the  com- 
merce of  the  Canadian  population. 
Yet  all  these  boons  go  for  nothing 
with  faction.  The  insolence  of  the 
demagog^esi  excited  by  the  indolence 
of  the  most  contemptible,  unlucky,  and 
un-English  Cabinet  that  the  country 
has  ever  seen,  urges  the  colonies  into 
the  mad  attempt  to  separate  from  the 
mother  country.  The  attempt  has  to 
all  appearance  failed,  but  it  will  be  re- 
newed, and  nothing  but  the  restoration 
of  a  vigorous  government,  that  dis- 
dains alike  to  be  bearded  by  treason 
and  to  desert  loyalty,  will  secure  the 
prosperity  of  our  transatlantic  em- 
pire. 

The  religious  establishment  of  Ca- 
nada gives  a  painful  evidence  of  the  na- 
tional neglect  of  an  interest,  in  its  Own 
nature  the  highest  of  all,  and  on  which, 
even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the 
allegiance  of  the  colonies  will  finally 
depend.  The  population  of  Lower 
Canada  consists,  by  the  last  returns, 
of  about  600,000  souls.  Of  these 
about  160,000  are  English  and  Pro- 
testants, a  number  increasing  every 
hour,  while  that  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians makes  no  progress  by  emigra- 
tion from  Europe.  Will  it  be  believ- 
ed that  the  Church  of  England  has 
left  all  this  growing  population  to  the 
care,  or  rather  to  the  negligence  of  a 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  a  lately  appointed 
Bishop  of  Montred,  and  forty  clergy- 
men, the  number  of  churches  being 
little  more  than  thirty  I  In  Upper 
Canada,  where  the  population  is  al- 
most wholly  English  and  Protestant, 
the  established  clergy  are  also  little 
more  than  forty,  with  two  Archdea- 
cons of  Toronto  and  Kingston.  But 
there  are  scattered  through  the  pro- 
vinces ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  various  sectarian  preach- 
ers. The  incomes  of  the  Established 
clergy  are  miserable,  scarcely  exceed- 
ingfrom  L.60  to  L.lSOeach.  The  two 
archdeacons  have  L.300  each,  about 
the  earnings  of  a  thriving  carpenter. 
The  Romish  Establishment  stands  in 
striking  contrast,  whether  as  to  number 
or  revenue.  The  Roinish  Bishop  of 
Lower  Canada  has  two  coadjutor- 
bishops  under  him,  four  vicars-  general. 
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and  about  two  hundred  rectors  and  vi- 
cars.   The  Romish  clergy  receive  the 
twenty-  sixth  part  of  all  the  grain  raised 
by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Their  incomes 
average  L.300  a-year,  which,  when  we 
are  to  remember  that  they  have  no 
families  to   maintain,  no  widows  to 
provide  for,  and  no  children  to  edu- 
cate, places  them  at  full  six  times  the 
income  of  the  Protestant  clergyman. 
The  bishop's  income  arises  from  some 
lands,  and  from  L.IOOO  a-year  actually 
paid  by  the  English  Government ;  in 
fact,  a  direct  premium  upon  what  that 
Government  pronounces  and  believes  to 
be  a  corrupt  and  unscriptural  religion. 
In  Upper  Canada  the  same  extraordi- 
nary principle  is  pursued.     The  Ro- 
mish priesthood  are  salaried  to  the 
amount  of  L.50  each ;  and  their  bishop 
at  Toronto  receives  a  pension  of  L.500 
a  year !  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
Protestantism,  thus  neglected,  should 
suffer,  or  that  the  Government  which, 
for  political  objects,  thus  short-sight- 
edly  and  criminally  lends  its  aid  to  the 
support  of  what  in  all  its  most  solemn 
acts  it  declares  to  be  a  superstition, 
should  see  its  vigour  thrown  away,  its 
best  intentions  repelled,  and  all  its  ef- 
forts to  sustain  the  rights  and  interests 
of  England  in  those  vast  regions  met 
by  ill-success,  discontent,  and  rebel- 
lion.    We  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of 
the  head  of  any  man  for  his  religion, 
but  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  enlighten- 
ed government,  as  of  an  honest  one,  to 
scorn  the  false  aid  that  may  be  given 
to  policy  by  the  compromise  of  truth. 
Let  the  Romish  priesthood  receive  the 
tithes,  and  the  dues  which  their  con- 
gregations are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
to  them.     But  a  British   Protestant 
Government  cannot  contribute  to  the 
religion  of   Rome   without  a  great 
national  crime. 

The  constitution  of  the  colonies,  at 
all  times  a  matter  of  high  considera- 
tion, becomes  now  doubly  so,  from  its 
forming  the  direct  ground  of  charge 
against  the  British  Government.  The 
original  French  constitution  was  that 
of  France,  despotic ;  the  Governor 
and  his  Council  were  the  disposers  of 
every  thing.  Soon  after  the  British 
conquest  a  constitution  was  given,  in 
1774,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Cana- 
da, and  appointing  a  Governor,  with 
a  Council  of  not  less  than  seventeen, 
with  power  to  frame  laws,  but  not  to 
lay  on  taxes.  The  English  criminal 
law  was  introduced,  providing,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  controverted  matters. 
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recourse  should  be  had  to  the  old 
French  Canadian  law,  and  seourin^  all 
its  privileges  to  the  Romish  religion 
in  the  province.  By  an  improvement 
pf  this  constitution  in  1791,  called 
Lord  Grenville's  Act^  the  Canadas 
were  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  provinces.  Lower  Canada 
was  sub^jected  to  a  Governor*  and 
Exepative  Council  of  eleven  members, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  similar  to 
the  British  Privy  Council-.-a  LecfU- 
laUv€  Council,  appointed  by  manda- 
mus from  the  Crown,  forming  the 
Second  Estate,  and  now  amountmg  to 
thirty- four— and  a  Bepreseutaiive  Aa- 
sembly,  or  Third  Estate,  consisting 
of  members  for  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal*  and  the  counties.  Thus, 
the  Provincial  Leij[islature  consists  of 
the  Sovereign,  acting  by  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  thirty-four,  and  the  House 
of  Assemblv  of  eighty-eight  personib 
elected  for  four  years  by  electors  pos- 
sessing property  to  the  value  of  fprty 
shillings  sterlingi  in  the  towns  to  the 

? early  value  of  L.5,  or  paying  rent 
Q  the  amount  of  L*10.  Among  the 
eighty  electors  about  nine-tenths  are 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  Gover^ 
por,  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign, 
has  tho  right  of  assembling,  proro- 
guing)  and  dissolving  the  two  Houses  ; 
which  must  be  called  together  at  least 
once  a- year.  The  Assembly  is  em* 
powered  to  make  laws  for  the  order 
and  peace  of  the  provinces.  He  glve^ 
the  royal  sanction  to  the  bills  of  the 
two  Houses,  or  withholds  it  for  thp 
sanction  of  the  Sovereign. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  Government 
since  1791  has  been  also  administered 
by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  Ei^ecutive 
and  Legislative  Cauucils,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Executive 
consisting  of  six  members  chosen  by 
the  Crown.  The  Governor  of  Lower 
Canada  is  Governor-general  of  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America, 
and  Commander  in- Chief  of  all  the 
forces. 

Of  the  source  of  the  late  disturb- 
ances but  little  now  requires  to  be- 
said.  The  leaders  have  shown  that 
their  claims  for  additional  privile||^e^ 
and  their  complaints  of  British  injuries, 
were  nothing  more  than  the  common 
pretexts  of  a  gang  of  scoundrels  for 
rebellion.  They  were  determinetl  to 
make  the  experiment  of  a  separation 
from  England,  that  they  might  make 
themselves  the  holders  of  aU  power, 
raiic  fortunes  out  of  tho  plunder  of 


Goyemmont  and  prndo,  and  estatdisb 
then:  own  gross,  insolent,  and  crimi^ 
sal  authority  as  robbers,  governor«, 
and  presidents  of  the  new  Union,  Th^ 
recklessness  and  villany  of  thii  d^sigv 
encountered  without  hesitation  t^f 
certainty  of  a  vast  effusion  of  civil 
blood ;  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  hmU 
lies  I  and  the  more  than  probable  sei* 
?ure  of  the  whole  country,  in  the  mo- 
ment pf  its  exhaustion,  by  that  most 
grasping  of  all  goyernoaents,  the 
United  Statea.  But  what  was  all  this 
hideous  prospect  to  the  glory  of  Mr 
PapmeaUf  a  patriot,  who  has  shown 
himself  a  poltroon  on  Ihe  first  oeoai* 
sion ;  has  deserted  the  'vrretched  peo- 
ple whom  be  inflamed  into  revolt*  and 
if  not  already  seized  by  tardy  justicd* 
and  hanging  on  the  nrst  tree  as  a 
warning  to  his  fellow-traitorsj  is  pro- 
bably skulking  in  the  United  States, 
The  history  of  agitation  in  Canada  if 
the  counterpart  of  agitation  in  Ireland* 
livery  day  fabricated  its  grievance. 
Conciliation  was  foolishly  praetisedi 
until  grievance-making  was  an  esta- 
blished  trade.  Every  characterless 
yagabond,  every  bankrupt,  every  briel- 
less  barrister  out  of  a  population  over- 
loaded with  lawyer8,^for  in  the  Cana^- 
das  there  are  no  less  than  nearly  500,-. 
endeavourinff  to  live  by  litigation  when 
they  oauj  and  by  patriotism  when  they 
cannot,  started  in  the  trade.  They 
obtained  a  factious  majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  Their  first  grifh 
yance  was  the  independence  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  This,  which  had 
been,  like  the  House  of  Peersi  Intend- 
ed as  a  check  on  the  hasty  misrule  of 
the  Lower  House,  they  insisted  on 
making  eleciive ;  just  as  the  Radicals 
insist  on  making  the  House  of  Peers 
elective,  and  for  the  same  purpose  of 
revolution.  They  next  demanded  an 
unconditional  coptrol  over  the  reve- 
nues, a  part  of  which  was  originally 
Crown  property.    This  demand  was 

? giddily  oonoededx  without  providing 
or  the  salaries  of  public  functionaries, 
the  Governor,  the  judges*  and  others 
essential  to  publio  order.  The  fruit 
of  this  folly  was,  that»  immediately 
after,  the  Government  was  cempelled 
to  pay  those  persons  by  a  loan  from 
the  military  chest*  a  loan  which  the 
Papineau  party  of  course  laughed  at, 
and  refused  to  discharge. 

But  the  greater  evil  was  in  the  in- 
creased insolence  of  the  pretended  pa- 
triots, who,  finding  that  the  mope  they 
a>ked>  the  more  they  jprot,  oommw^ea 
a  constant  system  of  demand,  until 
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the  Government  was  actually  rendered 
a  cipher^  and  M.  Papineau  was  the 
virtual  master  of  Lower  Canada.  Tb^ 
true  difficulty,  at  last,  was  to  find  a 
plausible  grievance.  But  falaebood 
was  no  longer  required.  With  the 
inflation  of  conscious  power,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  conspirators  became  bound- 
less, and  it  was  publicly  and  univer- 
sally declared  that  the  subjection  of 
the  Canadas  to  the  mother  country 
was  altogether  an  intolerable  burden^ 
that  the  model  of  the  Kepublic  within 
sight  was  the  one  thing  desirable,  and 
that  England  herself  was  theyrterance. 

How  was  it  that  this  language  was 
endured  at  home?  that  the  ni^ns  who 
used  it  were  not  brought  to  trial  and 
punished,  and  that  the  equal  ruffians 
who  abetted  it  in  England  were  not 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  same  purpose  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  men  calling 
themselves  British  Ministers  should 
have  endured  this  gross  and  infamous 
langu^e,  alike  indecent  to  .the  feel- 
ings and  hazardous  to  the  rights  of 
England  ?  And  all  this  merely  tq  se- 
cure the  assbtance  of  a  faction,  whose 
offal  ought  to  have  long  since  fattened 
the  dogs  and  kites.  But  this  language 
has  been  heard,  remains  unpunishedi 
and  is  repeated  in  great  tumultuous 
assemblages  of  ruffians,  wbo  boast  of 
bearding  the  Govemmentt  In  the  very 
hour  when  the  Queen*s  Governors  in 
the  Canadas  are  offering  rewards  for  the 
punishment  of  Papineau,  Brown,  and 
others,  their  partisans  in  this  coimtry 
are  proclaimmg  them  patriots.  In 
the  moment  when  General  Brown,  a 
fugitive  and  a  scoundrel  like  the  rest, 
issues  his  manifesto,  distinctly  stating 
that  the  object  of  Papineau  and  his 
tribe  is  to  throw  off  tne  sovereignty 
of  England,  we  have  his  partisans 
here  talking  afresh  of  his  grievance^ 
the  **  lawfiU  demands  "  of  the  armed 
populaces  and  the  <<  peaceful  agita- 
tion **  of  the  conspiracy,  Naj,  at  the 
moment  when  the  rebellion  is  up  in 
arms,  when  the  loyal  troops  ^e  fired 
on,  and  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen 
are  assassinated  in  cold  bloodt  we  have 
a  pampered  faction*  in  total  and  crimi^ 
nal  defiance  of  the  lawsi  spouting  trea- 
son before  the  nation. 

And  are  we  not  entitled  also  tP  de- 
mand, why  the  revolt,  so  fully  known 
to  have  been  in  preparation,  was  so 
little  prepared  for?  Why,  in  the  ipa- 
mediate  prospect  of  rebellion,  the  two 
vast  provinces  of  the  Canadas  were 
left  to  a  handful  of  troops  scarcely 


sufficient  for  the  garrison  of  Quebec  ? 
Why,  in  short,  the  royal  authority  in 
this  great  colony,  and  with  it  the  lives 
and  properties  of  so  many  thousand 
British  settlers,  was  left  to  the  merest 
chance  of  instant  ruin  ?  The  meeting 
of  Parliament  will  j^ive  our  represent 
tatives  the  opportunity  of  asking  those 
questions.  Lord  Glenelg  must  h« 
compelled  to  give  a  reason  for  a  eon- 
duct  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
the  most  measureless,  unaccountable, 
and  unjustifiable  neglect.  But  what* 
ever  may  be  the  weakness  and  indo- 
lence of  this  most  inactive  of  all 
ministers,  the  evil  and  the  punish- 
ment too  must  be  followed  niffher. 
What  must  be  the  spirit  of  a  Cabinet 
to  which  the  despatches  of  Lord  Gofrr 
ford,  garbled  as  thev  are,  coloured  by 
the  feebleness  of  that  noble  Radical 
and  contemptible  Governor,  and  evi- 
dently taking  but  the  shallowest  pos- 
sible view  of  the  subject,  oould  not 
stir  to  at  least  the  semblance  of  deci- 
sion? Lord  John  Kussell's  declara- 
tions and  resolutions  were*  in  effect* 
declaratory  of  nothing  but  the  frivo- 
lity of  a  Cabinet  perplexed  by  tha 
necessity  of  disavowing  a  cause  while 
they  flattered  its  supporters.  Bu| 
why  were  not  those  grave  resolutions 
sent  to  Canada  in  the  same  fleet  with 
the  troops  which  were  to  see  then^ 
obeyed?  Whv  was  the  legislature 
to  be  pledged  to  formal  declarationsi 
which  were  to  be  laughed  at  by 
the  rebels,  and  laughed  at  with  im<v 
punity  ?  These  are  questions  which, 
if  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
will  ask  with  firmness,  must  be  an« 
swered;  or  if  those  representatives 
will  not  ask,  will  be  asked  of  the  re« 
presentatives  themselves.  But  are 
the  Canadas  sav^  yet  ?  Perhaps  for 
the  moment,  by  the  single  accident  of 
having  two  vigorous  soldiers  in  the 
Canadas.  But  if  Sir  John  Colborne 
and  Sir  Francis  Head  had  been  kiUe4 
in  the  first  outbreak,  and  the  Govemr 
ment  had  devolved  on  the  energies  (!) 
of  a  Lord  Qosford,  or  anv  one  of  that 
trifiing,  tempori^ng,  and  liberalizing 
schod,  where  would  the  standard  oi 
rebellion  be  waving  now  ?  This  sys** 
tern  mutt  be  borne  no  longer.  We 
must,  at  last,  have  a  Cabinet  which 
has  some  other  notions  of  duty  than 
court  dinners,  and  of  dignity  than  the 
receipt  of  wages.  Let  the  Melboumes 
and  Kuasells  lament  over  their  lost 
salaries  ^s  they  will»  we  must  have  nei- 
ther a  Papineau  Cabinet  in  the  colonic?, 
nor  an  O'Conncll  Cabinet  at  home. 
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The  Reform  Ministry  continues  to 
make  us  acquunted  with  strange  revo- 
lutions.  These  arrive  by  every  post 
or  packet,  and  from  various  parts  of 
the  world,  in  different  stages  of  con> 
ccption  or  parturition ;  they  now  exhi- 
bit, in  every  variety  of  form,  the  as- 
pect of  colonial  broils  or  colonial 
warfare,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
we  shall  exclusively  address  ourselves, 
from  the  disclaimer  of  Imperial  au- 
thority in  legislation,  to  the  stoppage 
of  supplies,  and  lastly  of  full-blown 
rebellion.  Whilst  an  assembly  in  Ja- 
maica votes  the  interference  of  the 
Colonial  office  a  scandalous  breach  of 
privilege,  and  contemptuously  scouts 
it  out  of  the  House,  that  of  Newfound- 
land lays  a  veto  on  the  supplies ;  the 
people  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  re- 
fuse the  payment  of  rents,  and  eject 
landlords  from  their  fee-simple  by 
summary  process  of  club  law  ;  and  the 
agitators  of  the  two  provinces  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  after  having, 
more  or  less,  passed  through  these 
initiatory  phases,  have  arrived  at 
length  to  the  ultima  ratio  of  modem 
Liberalism  ;  they  have  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt,  upon  which,  by  way  of 
motto,  is  inscribed  the  patriotic  recom- 
mendation of  Mr  Joseph  Hume  to 
'*  shake  off  the  baneful  domination  of 
the  mother  country.'* 

In  June,  1835,  we  called  attention 
to  the  "  Canada  Question  **  for  the 
first  time  ;  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
then,  that  the  question  had  been  stated, 
and  its  leading  features  familiarized. 
We  procured  that  hearing  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  for  the  Canadian  male- 
contents  which  their  salaried  agents 
and  traitorous  accomplices  in  this 
country  had  as  little  the  influence  or 
the  ability  to  command  as  the  honesty 
to  merit,  and  so  incontrovertible  was 
our  statement  of  facts,  derived  as  they 
were  from  sources  of  unquestionable 
authenticity,  that  to  this  hour  they 
form,  and  have  formed,  a  kind  of  text* 
book  for  reference  to  all  who  would 
desire  a  competent  illustration  on  the 
merits  of  a  subject  which  Mr  Roe- 
buck, in  chief,  pockets  L.llOO  a-year 


for  mystifying,  and  subordinate  agents 
proportions  somewhat  less  princely  for 
helping  to  distort.  The  quarterly  and 
monthly  repositories  of  disaffection 
availed  themselves  of  the  hearing 
which  we,  and  which  we,  perhaps, 
above  all,  could  alone  have  obtained 
for  their  cause,  but  one  and  all  they 
slunk  from  our  facts,  and  shrouded 
their  corruption  or  their  treachery 
under  unmeaning  generalities.  Sinco 
that  period  the  course  of  Canadian 
affairs  has  been  but  a  continuous  his 
tory  of  Whig  blundering,  of  sneaking 
duplicity,  of  the  basest  servility,  repaid 
with  kicks  and  insolence,  and  of  crouch- 
ing cowardice,  which  has  invited  resist- 
ance and  hatched  covert  sedition  into 
open  rebellion .  When  last  we  approach- 
ed the  question,  the  W*higs  had  re-as- 
cended to  office,  and  one  of  their  first 
acts  was  the  job  of  a  Canadian  commis- 
sion. The  faculties  of  the  Legislature 
were  delegated  to  three  Commission- 
ers, of  which  an  unfledged  Liberal  of  the 
Irbh  peerage  was  the  head,  and  one  of 
the^interminable  brood  of  the  Elliots 
the  tail.  The  ark  containing  the  forlorn 
hope  traversed  the  waters,  and  when 
the  haven  was  neared,  the  triad  of  lub- 
berly doves,  blubbering  of  conciliation, 
landed ;  they  asked,  is  it  peace  ?  but 
none  did  them  the  reverence  of  reply. 
And  now  began  the  race  of  slavering 
subserviency.  The  first  act  of  Lom 
Gosford,  by  warrant  of  State  Gover- 
nor-General, by  courtesy  presumed  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  British  nation, 
was  to'answer  officially  a  letter  in  French 
instead  of  the  old  English  style,  thus 
establishing  French  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  an  English  dependency.  And 
to  this  besotted  affectation  of  the  func- 
tionary, the  conjoint  accomplbhments 
of  himself  and  his  secretary  were  ina- 
dequate without  other  and  extraneous 
aid.*  So  also,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
meeting  the  House  of  Assembly,  his 
Excellency  deemed  it  fitting  and  dig- 
nified to  repudiate  connexion  with  the 
English  language  by  addressing  it  iu 
French,  supplying  afterwards  a  trans- 
lation into  his  own  despised  vernacu- 


*  These  accomplished  Uoguists,  it  is  stated,  were  constrained  to  borrow  a  Dictionary 
for  the  purpose,  being  unprovided  themselves. 
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lar.  What  musty  and  what  could  have 
been  the  feelings  of  hb  semi-barbar- 
ous auditory  but  those  of  unqualified 
scorn  for  the  paltry  ostentation  of 
truckling  chicanery  towards  a  people 
among  whom  it  is  recorded  that  "  very 
few  of  the  heads  of  families  can  either 
read  or  write^  and  tliat  trustees  of 
schools  are  exempted  by  a  provincial 
statute  from  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  subscribing  their  names  to  their  re- 
ports?" The  miserable  impolicy  of 
tolerating  the  French  language  at  all, 
as  it  has  been  partially  tolerated  b^ 
statute,  is  thus  exposed  by  an  intelli- 
gent American  writer : 

**  The  unwise  act  of  Lord  Gren- 
Tille,  passed  through  Parliament  in 
the  year  1 784,  permitting  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada  to  conduct  their 
pleadings  and  promulgate  their  laws 
in  the  French  language,  has  prevent- 
ed them  from  ever  booming  British, 
and  so  far  weakened  the  colony  as  an 
outwork  of  the  mother  country.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  able 
conquerors,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
incorporate  their  vanquished  subjects 
with  their  own  citizens,  by  giving  them 
their  own  language  and  laws,  and  not 
suffering  them  to  retain  those  of  their 
pristine  dominion.  These  were  among 
the  most  efficient  means  by  which  an- 
cient Rome  built  up  and  establbhed 
her  empire  over  the  whole  world ;  and 
these  were  the  most  efficient  aids  by 
which  modem  France  spread  her  do- 
minion so  rapidly  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  While  Lower  Canada 
continues  to  be  French  in  language, 
religion,  laws,  habits,  jind  manners, 
it  is  obvious  that  her  people  will  not 
make  good  Britbh  subjects ;  and  Bri- 
tain may  most  assuredly  look  to  the 
speedy  loss  of  her  North  American 
colonies,  unless  she  immediately  sets 
about  the  establishment  of  an  able, 
statesmanlike  government  there,  and 
the  direction  thitherward  of  that  tide 
of  emigration  from  her  own  loins, 
which  now  swells  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  Her 
North  American  colonies  gone,  her 
West  India  blands  will  soon  follow.** 
'^America,  and  her  Resources,  p.  245. 

But  although  the  French  idiom  had 
been  unwisely  legalized,  so  far  no  pre- 
vious Governor  had  ever  given  it  an 
official  and  legislative  stamp,  nor 
would  any  less  silly  personage  than 
Lord  Gosford  have  attempted  it. 
These  were  the  first  dignified  essays 


in  the  art  of  conciliation,  as  the  Whigs 
and  Lord  Gosford  understood  it,  and 
of  the  science  of  humbug,  as  fully 
comprehended  by  the  Franco- Cana- 
dian dupes  that  were  not  to  be.  They 
retorted  hb  game  upon  the  witless 
Lord  with  an  address  beyond  hb  skill 
to  parry ;  they  fished  out  of  him  more 
than  he  intended,  or  had  the  authority 
to  grant,  and  then  they  returned  the 
compliment  and  the  French  palaver 
with  stinging,  but  excellently  merited 
abuse,  for  the  paltering  duplicity  with 
which  the  further  concession  of  all 
.and  every  demand  was  directly  and  in- 
directly held  out  or  insinuated  as  the 
contingent  inducement  for  the  money 
grant,  the  grant  of  a  civil  Ibt.  One 
of  the  first  and  most  unwprthy,  no 
less  than  dangerous  of  compliances 
with  exorbitant  pretensions,  was  the 
appointment  to  the  judicial  bench  of 
low  and  ignorant  French  lawyers, 
known  only  for  disaffection  and  agita- 
tion ;  the  fruits  of  which  are  visible  in 
the  late  liberation  from  gaol  of  con- 
spirators there  incarcerated  upon 
charges  of  high  treason,  and  their 
admission  to  ball ;  a  proceeding  unpre- 
cedented in  the  criminal  annals  of  any 
country  under  heaven  ;  thus  subject- 
ing the  spirited  magistrate  under 
whose  warrant,  upon  the  exhibit  of 
the  necessary  depositions,  they  were 
apprehended,  to  actions  for  damage. 
So  far  as  Lord  Gosford  was  concern- 
ed, he  sanctioned  a  law  voted  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  for  dbfranchisiog 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable 
part  of  the  population  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  by  stripping  British  mer- 
chants of  the  electoral  right  for  pro- 
perty held  in  partnership,  and  this  at 
a  moment  when  the  Reform  Bill,  of 
which  the  lordling  himself  had  been  so 
warm  a  partban,  had  opened  the  doors 
of  electoral  privilege,  and  was  con- 
strued in  solarge  a  sense  at  home.  The 
Royal  assent  was  indeed  finally  re- 
fused, precisely  at  the  last  moment 
allowed  by  law,  but  not  until  the  bill 
bad  been  acted  upon  at  more  than  one 
election  in  the  province.  Lord  Gos- 
ford further  gave  hb  assent  to  an 
alteration  in  the  Jury  Law  proposed 
by  Denis  B.  Viger,  a  relative  and 
close  confederate  of  Papineau,  by 
which  the  same  mercantile  classes  were 
shut  out  of  the  panel,  whilst  the  un- 
educated hahitans,  or  small  farmers  of 
the  vicinity,  who  neither  understand 
one  word  of  Englbh^  nor  can  shape 
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Ibe  letters  Ivhich  form  their  own 
names,  are  eligible  even  on  grand 
juries,  and  sit  on  juries  by  which  mat- 
ters of  custom  and  law  relating  to  the 
most  intricate  transactions  of  com- 
merce have  to  be  decided.  These 
were  some,  and  but  a  few,  of  his  lord- 
8hip*8  sins  of  commission,  in  addition 
to  which  we  may  just  hint  at  the  low 
associations  by  which  the  Governor- 
general's  table  was  degraded^  to  the 
exclusion  first,  and  careful  avoidance 
since,  of  the  more  respectable  classes  of 
society.*  One  Debartzch,  now  his  pre- 
sent boon  companion  and  most  intimate 
associate,  was  not  long  before  oile  of 
the  most  furious  among  the  republi- 
cans, and  the  very  person  who  pro- 
{)osed  those  ninety-two  resolutions,  so 
celebrated  for  their  treason,  and  atro- 
cious for  their  undisguised  threats  of 
rebellion.  The  following  passage  in 
a  journal  written  by  him,  or  pub- 
lished under  his  influence  in  the  dis- 
trict of  his  residence,  will  better  de- 
scribe Lord  Gosford's  friend,  crony, 
and  councillor,  than  any  language  of 
ours  ;  the  larger  portrait  of  him  in  the 
jiinety-two  resolutions  is,  from  their 
length,  not  easily  transferable  to  our 
columns.  *'  The  Canadians'*  (the 
French  Canadians),  says  he,  *'  will 
understand  that  if  there  are  incon- 
veniences in  drawing  the'sword,  there 
are  still  more  grave  in  fearing  to  do 
it,  and  more  prejudicial  {de  nuisibles) 
to  their  nationality  in  leaving  it  in  the 
Scabbard.  *  *  Rivers  of  blood  will 
flow,"  adds  he,  "  but  at  the  cost  of 
this  blood  will  not  the  Canadians  gaih 
their  independence  ?**  Need  we  state 
that  sayings  and  doings  like  these 
were  the  very  Whig  road  to  office? 
Debartzch,  the  quasi  traitor,  was  ele- 
vated first  into  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, which  he  had  previously  declared 
in  the  House  of  Assembly  ought  to 
be  entierement  aboli,  and  subsequently 
appointed  to  that  Executive  Council, 
specially  charged  with  the  safety  of 
the  colony  and  with  the  secret  resolves 
of  the  Government,  or  consulted  be- 
fore hand  upon  their  expediency. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  dastardly  po- 
licy of  the  Whigs  to  buy  off  the  dan- 
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ffer  tliey  dared  not  confront — a  policy 
Sorrowed  from  that  of  imperial  Rome 
in  the  days  of  its  decline  and  degene- 
racy, when  recreant  ministers,  rotten 
with  corruption  and  trembling  for 
place  and  pay,  lavbhed  the  treasures 
of  the  state  to  buy  off  with  gold  the 
ruthless  barbarians  whom  their  craven 
hearts  shrunk  from  encouutering  with 
Steel.  Such  were  some  of  the  first 
overt  acts  of  the  Whig  Governor- 
general,  which  for  imbecility,  wicked- 
hess,  and  disloyalty  were,  if  any  thing, 
transcended  by  connivance  at  acts 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  all  law  and 
property.  Thus,  when  **  smuggling*' 
was  proclaimed  a  duty  by  the  arch- 
traitor  iPapineau,  with  the  ext>ressed 
object  of  defrauding  the  revenue 
and  crippling  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  Government,  did  Lord  Gos- 
ford  advise  the  simple-minded  people 
that  it  was  a  crime  amenable  to  pu- 
nishment-^a  violation  of  morality  no 
less  than  of  duty?  No  such  thing. 
No  manifesto  explanatory  of  popular 
obligations — no  warning  voice  to  guard 
against  the  consequences  of  popular 
delusion — was  seen  or  heard  of  from  a 
government  whose  paternal  duty  it 
was  to  employ  the  merciful  arms  of 
prevention,  before  resorting  to  those 
of  punishment  The  administrative 
achievement  of  Lord  Gosford  on  this 
occasion  resulted  in  a  petty  intrigue^ 
bv  which  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  were  prevailed  on  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  the  civil  office,  and  place 
**  smuggling**  under  ban  "  ecclesias- 
tic.'* Private  property  was  not  even 
so  far  favoured  as  by  tnis  indirect  de- 
monstration. Emigrants  on  their  ar- 
rival out  to  settle  on  the  land  of  the 
British  American  Land  Company,  in 
which,  on  the  faith  of  acts  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  they  had  invested  their 
small  capitals,  fruits  often  of  the  hard 
accumulations  of  industry,  found  the 
walls  of  Quebec  covered  with  placards, 
advising  them  against  proceeding  to 
take  possession,  and  boldly  asserting 
that  the  Company  bad  no  charter, 
could  give  no  title,  and  that  grattts 
held  under  them  were  no  better  than 
waste  paper.     Did  Lord  Gosford  in- 


Some  of  the  private  letters  are  profane  enough  to  describe  this  aoguit  peraonigo 
at  "  the  great  goose  boosing  over  his  bottle,"  with  some  of  the  lower  class  Frenefa 
Canadian  agitators.  Papineau  and  the  more  decent  portion  of  them  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  "  flowing  bowl,"  and  indeed  to  hold  intercourse  with  him  from  the 
first. 
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terfbn^  by  t)foclamation  to  viadic&t« 
titles  consecrated  by  British  f;&ith — 
dnce  the  most  incontestable  of  titles — 
did  he  deliver  to  Justice  the  offendera 
trho  had  Wantonly  called  them  in  ques- 
tion ?    No  1  so  long  as  his  own  salary 
was   miquestioned — so   long   as   thd 
ftilketi  ease  of  the  suppliant  satrap  was 
undisturbed — he  left  the  rights  of  Bri* 
lish  property  to  right  themselves — he 
left  tne  lonely  emigrants  on  a  shore 
they  were  entitled  to  count  on  as 
fHendly  and  hospitable,  to  struggle  for 
iifb  and  land,  as  best  thev  mieht,  with 
the  IPranco- Canadian  wolves  by  whom 
they  were  doomed.  When  magistrates 
and  militia  officers  of  British  origin,  or 
affbcted  toBiitlsh  InterestSjwere  forced, 
With  pistols  at  their  heads,  by  bands  of 
armed  revolutionists  to  give  up  their 
eommissions,  and  take  oath  never  again 
id  resume  or  hold  them  under  British 
away,  cutting  down  contemptuously 
the  may-poles  or  signs  of  office,  did 
this  lordly  concentration  of  the  somni- 
ferous poltroonery  of  Downing  Street 
hasten  to  vindicate  the  msjesty  of  the 
law,  to  reassure  the  victims  of  loyalty, 
and  by  terrible  retribution  for  the  past 
on  the  heads  of  known  offenders,  esta- 
blish the  best  guarantee  of  peace  for 
the  future  in  quailing  fears  of  incipient 
or  wavering  disaffection?    Nol   the 
toyalcommlssions  were  trampled  under 
foot — royal  officers  were  outraged — 
What    cared    Lord  Gosford?    What 
cared  he  when  ferocious  miscreants 
promulgated  their  edict  whereby  the 
congregatiotis  of  the  Roman  churches 
Were  enjoined,  one  and  all,  to  quit  when 
the  prayer  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  British  empire  was  offered  up  ? 
Where — When  the  Sovereign  whose 
livery  he  Wore,  whose  bread  worth- 
lessly eatinf ,  was  insolently  outraged  in 
the  6ce  of  day — where,  we  ask,  was  the 
stem  rebuke  of  an  insulted  delegate — 
where  the  bold  demonstration  by  deed 
of  that  exuberant  word  of  mouth  loy- 
alty for  which  Whig  functionaries  are 
renowned?  Where,  indeed  I  nor  word, 
nor  act,  betokened  sign  of  life  or  ex- 
citement from  the  Chateau,  from  whose 
battlements  floated  the  royal  standard, 
Under  shelter  of  which  cowered  the 
l^presentative  of  degraded  majesty. 
But  if  Lord  Gosford  cotdd  not  bravely 
resent  insult  to  his  royal  mistress,  mag- 
nanimously could  he  be  profuse  of  it 
to  the  most  trustworthy  servants  of 
h6r  royal  house.     To  Lord  Aylmer, 
that  hohest  aiid  inteUigeut  Statesman 
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who  preceded  him  in  his  office,  who, 
with  his  amiable  lady,  took  his  depar- 
ture from  Quebec  as  the  newly  tufted 
Governor  made  his  appearance,  the 
commonest  courtesy,  the  slightest  civi- 
lities were  ostentatiously  denied.  Dis- 
charged from  his  high  estate,  his  fall 
Was  the  signal  and  the  security  for  the 
coarse  contumely  of  an  ignoble  mind, 
eager  to  earn  a  title  to  sidary,  and  se- 
cure the  tenor  of  office  by  basely  pan- 
dering to  the  malice  and  hatred  of  the 
veriest  clique  of  vagabonds  that  ever 
plotted  a  conspiracy  or  imagined  a  re- 
volution. The  supple  and  silly  tool  of 
O'Connellin  Ireland,  was  rewarded,  as 
all  the  class  of  contemptible  iostru- 
ments  has  been,  when  the  dirty  work 
was  done ;  the  very  Canadian  faction, 
before  whom  the  Eastern  slave  had  ob- 
sequiously salaamed,  spurned  him  from 
communion  with  richly  merited  igno- 
miny.  Not  even  from  a  myrmidon  of 
revolution  so  tiny,  and  ludicrously 
frog-swollen  as  Mr  Roebuck,  could  the 
crawling  suppliant  find  favour  and 
consolation.  And  this  was  the  unkind- 
est  cut  of  all,  for  largely  had  he  bid  for 
it,  even  to  the  tune  of  L.llOO  per  an- 
num— voted  by  a  revolutionary  House 
of  Assembly,  rejected  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  but  ratified  unconstitu- 
tionally by  a  Governor- General,  still 
kissing  the  rod  which  was  striking 
him — in  the  ever  memorable  words, 
that  "  he'cheerfully  consents  ;'*  need  it 
be  added,  the  wages  of  treason  were 
coolly  pocketed  by  the  needy  agitator, 
with  sundry  kicks  and  isncers  for  the 
luckless  donor  ? 

These  auecdotical  characteristics 
will  serve  to  make  the  man  known, 
even  better  than  the  memorabilia,  veri- 
fied by  his  own  signature,  if  not  writ- 
ten by  his  own  hand,  of  his  public 
despatches.  At  the  close  of  our  for- 
mer exposition  of  the  affairs  of  Canada 
in  1835,  we  left,  as  previously  remark- 
ed, the  three  Whig  commissioners  just 
nominated,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing. 
His  Lordship  was  to  figure,  in  the  first 
place,  as  Commissioner,  and  in  the 
second^  as  Governor- General  —  the 
double  quality,  perhaps,  planned  as  a 
convenient  cloak  for  double  pay.  Of 
his  fellow  Commissioners  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  remark,  that  one  of  them  (a 
person  bearing  the  lofty  style  of  Cap- 
tain, with  the  euphoneous  surname  of 
Gipps),  being  a  Radical  sufficiently 
notorious — ^knighted  beforehand,  witn 
a  view;  no  doubt,  to  compensate  by  ar- 
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tlficialy  for  the  want  of  natural  or  per- 
sonal  dignity,  after  sundry  labours  to 
mystify  and  cajole  the  Franco- Cana- 
dian clique,  and  failing,  signally,  to 
bully  them,  was  finally  recalled  and  re- 
compensed for  his  bluster  and  vulgarity 
there  byanother  appointment  here.  Of 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  a  distinguished  man, 
another  of  the  Commissioners,  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  record,  that  he  was 
worthy  of  a  better  fortune  than  to  be 
mated  with  the  addle-headed  imbecility 
of  my  Lord,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
harebrained,  indiscriminating  conclu- 
siveness of  the  other.  The  trio  might 
be  said  to  be  mated  indeed,  but  not 
matched.  We  shall  follow  them  no 
farther  in  their  conjoint,  but  self-willed 
and  discordant  capacity,  than  to  ob- 
serve, that  they  difiered  so  widely  and 
irreconcilably  upon  almost  every  sub- 
ject which  came  before  them,  that 
every  joint  despatch  home  was  accom- 
panied with  a  dissenting  minute  from 
each  of  the  three  who  sealed  and  set 
their  hands  thereto.  It  is  asserted  of 
the  stupid  Lord,  by  those  who  knew 
him  well,  that  when  he  sailed,  he  was 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  language — 
the  French  language  being  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  he  was  sent  to 
govern :  but  although  Lord  Gosford*s 
mental  powers  soared  little  beyond  the 
compass  of  those  of  the  bosr- trotters  on 
his  estate,  yet  ho  had  sufficient  of  the 
Russell  cunning  to  anticipate  the  reward 
of  success,  or  provide  against  the  pro- 
bability of  failure  in  his  mission — he 
bargained  for»  and  obtained,  an  English 
peerage  before  his  embarkation.  With 
this  summary  of  the  tripartite  Commis- 
sion and  its  exploits  we  shall  conclude, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  the  events  of  the 
year  just  passed — Canadian  demands 
and  grievances,  his  Lordship's  reme- 
dies, Canadian  rebellion,  and  his  Lord- 
ship's recall.  The  following  is  a  con- 
densed statement  of  the  modest  de- 
mands, extracted  from  an  able  pamphlet 
on  Canadian  affairs  by  a  "  Canadian," 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  first 
published  in  the  **  Times  *'  journal,  in 
the  shape  of  letters  to  the  Editor. 

1.  A  Legislative  Council  (or  House 
of  Lords)  chosen  periodically  by  popu- 
lar election,  instead  of  its  members 
being  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown. 
2.  Absolute  control  by  the  local  as- 
semblies of  all  colonial  revenues — those 
which  arise  from  the  sale  of  Crown 
lands,  as  well  as  all  others.  3.  An 
Executive  Government,  wholly  depen- 
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dent  upon,  and  responsible  to  a  local 
legislature  thus  constituted.  4.  The 
abolition  of  the  Canadian  Land  Com- 
panies. 5.  The  entire  management 
by  the  local  legislature  of  the  Crown 
lands.  6.  The  establishment  of  the 
local  institutions,  and  the  appointments 
to  public  offices  upon  principles  of  po- 
pular election. 

,  Our  remarks  upon  this  impudent 
programme  of  demands  from  a  depen- 
dency to  its  liege  will  need  to  run  to 
the  less  length,  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 
jects involved  in  them  have  been  not 
only  discussed  on  a  former  occasion  by 
ourselves,  but  have  been  absolutely  ex- 
hausted in  and  out  of  Parliament  by 
all  who  have  followed  us.  The  elec- 
tive principle,  as  applied  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislature,  is  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and  would  be 
subversive  of  it,  if  acceded  to.  In 
Lower  Canada  it  would  throw  the 
whole  machine  of  legislation  under  the 
direction  of  the  French  Canadians, 
now  constituting  a  vast  majority  in 
one,  and  an  actual,  though  smaller  ma- 
jority in  the  other  House,  as  we  will 
shortly  prove.  The  avowed  object  is 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Le- 
gislative Council.  Ift  however,  the 
principle  were  conceded,  where  would 
be  the  independence  ?  Elected  by  the 
same  majority,  and  under  the  direct 
nomination  of  M.  Papineau,  what 
would  the  Council  be  more  than  a  ser- 
vile Court  of  Registry  of  the  decrees 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  ?  And  where, 
in  such  a  case,  would  be  the  check 
against  popular  misrule  ? 

The  Councillors  now  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  life,  and  surely, 
short  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  for 
which  no  materials  exist  in  the  coim- 
try,  it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a 
course  more  decisive  for  guaranteeing 
the  independence  of  a  body  against 
the  possibility  of  control,  by  the  exe- 
cution, or  of  intimidation  by  the  po- 
pular branch  of  the  legislature.  That, 
for  a  series  of  years,  no  exclusive  par- 
tiality, at  least  in  favour  of  Canadians 
of  British  origin,  has  been  manifested 
in  the  appointments  to  the  Legislative 
Council  by  the  Governors-general 
the  following  facts  will  testify : — 
"  Since  1829,"  remarks  a  temperate 
writer  in  the  Montreal  Herald,  under 
the  signature  Anti- Bureaucrat,  "  have 
been  appointed  twenty-one  Legblative 
Councillors^  unpolluted  by  the  name 
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of  a  nngle  officer  of  the  GoTerament.*' 
The  writer  referred  to  before^  **  A 
Canadian,"  and  whom  we  know  to  be 
truly  such,  and  a  most  disinterested 
man,  writes  thus  in  1836 : — 

«  During  Sir  James  Kempt*s  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  of 
Lower  Canada,  four  new  members 
were  added  to  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, tioo  of  whom  were  of  French  ori- 
gin. Fourteen  were  added  during  the 
adminbtration  of  Lord  Aylmer,  of 
whom  eight  were  of  French,  and  six 
of  British  origin.  Concerning  these 
additions  to  the  Legpislative  Council 
of  Lower  Canada  and  the  character 
and  independence  of  that  honourable 
body.  Lord  Aylmer,  in  a  despatch  to 
Mr  (now  Lord)  Stanley,  dated  5th 
March,  1834,  makes  the  following  very 
just  observations. 

<*  Not  one  of  those  eighteen  gentle- 
men holds  office,  or  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  or  dependent  upon  the 
Government  of  the  province. 

*'  The  actual  state  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  is  as  follows: — It  con- 
sists of  thirty-five  members,  taken 
from  the  most  opulent  and  respectable 
classes  of  society  of  various  origin,  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  of 
whom  seven  only  hold  office,  including 
their  Speaker  (the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  province),  and  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  who  is  rarely  present  at 
the  deliberations  of  the  Council. 

"  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
find  in  any  British  colony  a  Legisla> 
tive  Body  more  independent  of  the 
Crown  tlian  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Lower  Canada ;  and  so  far  am  I 
from  possessing,  as  the  king*s  repre- 
sentative, any  influence  there,  that  I 
will  not  conceal,  that  I  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  regretted  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Council.  But  whilst 
I  make  this  confession,  I  will  not  deny 
but  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  much  sa- 
tisfaction in  avowing  that  I  repose 
great  confidence  in  that  branch  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature ; — ^it  is  a  confi- 
dence derived  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  iq)right,  independent,  and  honour- 
able character  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  compose  it,  and  of  their 
firm  and  unalterable  attachment  to 
his  Majesty's  person  and  government, 
and  to  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
as  by  law  established." 

And  Lord  Gosford,  in  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  of  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1837»  thus  announces  various  ap- 
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pointments  to  the  Legislative  and  Exe- 
cutive Councils: — 

**  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  des- 
patch of  the  28d  of  August  last  (No. 
256),  enclosing  five  instruments,  under 
her  Miyesty*s  signet  and  sign  manual, 
for  summoning  Messrs  P.  D.  De- 
bartzch,  F.  A.  Quesnel,  John  Neil- 
son,  R.  £.  Carson,  and  George  Pem- 
berton,  to  s^ats  at  die  Executive  Coun- 
cil Board,  and  ten,  empowering  me 
to  call  to  the  Legislative  Council 
Messrs  J.  B.  R.  H.  De  Rouville, 
John  Neilson,  A.  Dionne,  S.  C.  C. 
De  Bleury,  J.  De  Lecroix,  J.  M. 
Eraser,  J.  Pangman,  A.  M.  De  Sala- 
berry,  R.  E.  Caron,  and  G.  March- 
and." 

Thus  to  the  Executive  Council,  out 
of  five  nominations,  three  were  of 
French  origin  and  two  of  British,  and 
out  of  ten  to  the  Legislative  Council 
no  less  than  eight  were  of  French  ori- 
gm.  As  the  Legislative  Council  is 
now  constituted  as  a  whole,  he  further 
remarks : — 

"  With  these  additions,  the  Legis- 
lative Council  will  consist  of  forty 
members,  of  whom  eighteen  are  French- 
Canadians,  and  six,  including  the 
Speaker  and  Mr  Justice  Bowen,  hold 
office  under  Government.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  Mr  Bowen 
never  attends,  and  that  Messrs  Hale, 
Ryland,  Coffin,  Mackenzie,  Gugy,  and 
Kerr,  wiU  most  probably,  from  age 
and  infirmity,  not  again  assist  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council ;  and  fur- 
ther,  that  Messrs  Forsyth  and  Moffatt 
being  absent  from  the  province  on 
leave  for  not  less  than  two  years,  the 
numbers  to  be  present  at  any  future 
session  of  the  Council  within  that  pe- 
riod could  not  exceed  thirteen  English 
and  eighteen  Canadian  members,  ma- 
king in  all  thirty-one,  of  whom  three 
at  most  would  be  office-holders." 

The  Executive  Council  was  com- 
posed, according  to  the  same  despatch, 
thus:— . 

"  The  present  Board  is  composed 
(exclusive  of  Mr  James  Stuart,  who  is 
never  summoned  to  attend,  and  Mr 
Cochran,  now  on  his  way  to  England) 
of  eight  members — viz.  Messrs  John 
Stewart,  Dominique  Mondelet,  K.C., 
Hughes  Heney,  George  Pemberton, 
Louis  Panet,  P.  D.  Debartzch,  F.  A. 
Quesnel,  K.C.,  and  William  Shep- 
pard,  of  whom  Mr  Stewart,  being 
Master  of  the  Trinity-house  and  Com- 
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miMioQer  of  the  Jesuits*  estates,  can 
alone  be  said  to  be  an  office-bolder 
under  Government.  Mr  Panet,  I 
should  add,  as  being  one  of  the  most 
eminent  notaries  in  Quebec,  is  em- 
ployed by  Mr  Stewwrt  to  coUeet  the 
rents  of  a  pertiim  of  the  Jtsuite'  es- 
tates, for  Which  service  he  receives  the 
usual  allowance  of  10  per  cent.'* 

So  that  of  eight  members  fi^e  are 
of  French  origin.  We  presume  that 
the  majority  are  not  liltely  to  betray 
the  interests  of  their  own  countrymen, 
or  to  become  the  subservient  tools  of 
Qovemment  to  oppress  them.  We 
have  shown  before  that,  with  the 
composition  of  these  Councils,  we  are 
iar  from  being  disposed  to  cry  content 
for  British  interests,  which,  in  fact, 
have  been  scandalously  undermined  of 
late,  especially  under  the  hollow  pre- 
tences of  **  conciliation.*'  Before  we 
take  leave  of  thb  part  of  our  subject 
we  may  at  once  dispose  of  the  charge 
similarly  urged,  of  a  one-sided  mono- 
poly of  place  and  patronage  enjoyed 
by  those  of  British  origin,  and  syste- 
matically upheld  by  the  Government. 
In  our  No.  236  of  1635,  we  had  in- 
deed already  satisfactorily  rebutted 
the  accusation,  in  aid  of  which  will  be 
accepted  as  complete  corroboration 
the  following  data,  quoted  by  <<  A 
Canadian.** 

<<In  the  early  part  of  Lord  Ayl- 
mer*s  administration,  his  Lordship 
recommended  the  appointment  of  five 
gentlemen  to  the  Executive  Council, 
whose  names  are  given  in  his  Lord- 
ahip*s  dispatch  of  the  5th  of  March, 
1034,  ana  of  whom  his  Lordship  says, 
— *  Four  of  the  ^le  gentlemen  above 
named  are  of  Frefick  origin,  and  it  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  with 
reference  to  the  complaints  of  Uie 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  "  vicious 
•omposition  "(as  they  allege)  of  the 
Executive  Council,  that  these  gentle- 
men were  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  all  belonged  to  what 
is  termed  the  popular  or  Canadian 
party  in  that  house.' 

*'  In  an  admirable  despatch  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  dated  the  18th  of 
March,  1835,  Lord  Aylmer  has  given 
a  statement  <  showing  the  appoint- 
ments to  offices  of  profit  or  emolument 
made  by  his  Lordship  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration  to 
the  1st  March,  1835,*  the  offices, 
nameSf  and  origin  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed,    I  need  not  occupy  these 


pages  with  the  names  and  offices  re* 
ferred  to.  The  following  statements 
and  observations  of  his  Lordship  de- 
serve particular  attention,  and  are,  I 
think,  conclusive  on  this  subject.  ^ 

**  *  The  House  of  Assembly  com* 
plain  **  that  the  chief  recommendation 
to  office  continues  to  be  a  marked  and 
bitter  animosity  towards  the  people  of 
this  province,  that  it  is  seldom  men  of 
French- Canadian  origin  find  their 
way  into  office  under  any  circum- 
stances,* and  so  forth. 

**  The  assertion  that  it  is  seldom 
men  of  French- Canadian  origin  find 
their  way  into  office,  is  best  answered 
by  a  reference  to  facts.  From  the 
accompanying  statement,  it  appears 
that  of  142  appointments  which  have 
been  made  to  offices  of  profit  and 
emolument  from  the  commencement 
of  my  administration  in  the  month  of 
October,  1830,  to  the  1st  of  the  pre- 
sent month  (March,  1835),  80  are  of 
French  origin,  and  62  not  of  French 
origin ;  that  during  the  same  period 
the  appointments  made  to  offices,  not 
of  profit  and  emolument,  amounting 
to  580,  295  are  of  French  origin,  and 
285  not  of  French  origin.  It  thus 
appears,  that  in  the  two  instances 
above-mentioned,  the  one  of  appoint- 
ments to  offices  of  profit  and  emolu« 
ment,  and  the  other  to  offices  not  of 
profit  and  emolument,  the  advantage 
is  on  the  side  of  individuals  of  French 
origin.*' 

The  second  head  of  demands,  the 
refusal  of  which  constitutes  of  course 
a  **  grievance,**  is  the  **  absolute  con- 
trol of  all  colonial  revenues,  those 
which  arise  from  the  sale  of  crown 
lands,  as  well  as  all  others.**  The 
control  of  the  revenues  is  so  absolute- 
ly enjoyed  now  by  the  House  of  As- 
sembly that,  as  the  fact  notoriously  is, 
that  house  has  stopped  the  supplies 
for  five  years  past.  The  points  re- 
served, such  as  the  Jesuits'  estates,  are 
not  of  importance  enough  to  make  the 
exception  worth  an  argument.  With 
the  crown  lands  the  case  is  different. 

All  waste,  uncultivated,  or  unowned 
lands  are  naturally  the  property  of  the 
crown,  as  lord  paramount.  In  the 
case  of  the  Canada  crown  lands  they 
are  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony,  as  may  hereafter  appear  inoi- 

dentally  in  such  notice  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  or  space  to  bestow  on 
the  BritiBh  American  Land  Company. 

Nor  is  such  a  species  of  ownership 
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peeuliar  to  crowns.  In  the  UDited 
States  the  property  of  all  those  descrip- 
tions of  lands  is  yestecfin  like  manner 
in  the  Ezecutive  and  Congress,  with 
this  difference, — there  the  proceeds 
are  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
goyemment :  with  the  crown  the  pro- 
ceeds are  applied  to  the  uses  and  be- 
hoof of  the  special  colony  where  such 
lands  exist,  and  no-  for.  the  benefit  of 
the  empire  at  large,  as  in  the  Union.. 
The  separate  states  of  the  federation 
haye  no  control,  and  pretend  to  none, 
oyer  such  lands  and  their  proceeds, 
although  probably  part  and  parcel  of 
the  States  themselves.  The  preten- 
sion on  the  part  of  Canada,  a  con- 
quered country,  is  therefore  peculiarly 
preposterous,  and  the  claim  of  the 
fifth  demand  to  the  « entire  manag^e- 
ment  by  the  local  legislature  of  the 
crown  lands,'*  is  equally  insolent  and 
ridiculous.  The  fourth  demand  is 
for  an  **  Executive  Government, 
wholly  dependent  upon,  and  respon- 
sible to,  a  local  legislature  thus  con- 
stituted." If  the  Executive  is  to  be 
wholly  responsible  to  a  tribunal  in 
Canada,  it  must  of  course  be  wholly 
independent  of  any  control  by  Go- 
yemment or  Legislature  in  England. 
It  must  be  appointed  there  and  not 
here ;  to  this  country  it  could  own  no 
duty,  because  it  would  incur  no  re- 
sponsibility ;  for  duties  involve  re- 
sponsibilities, and  vice  versa.  Con- 
cede the  claim,  and  we  abdicate  the 
sovereignty.  But  when  such  a  pre- 
tension  is  seriously  entertained,  let  us 
act  upon  it  manfully,  with  honour  and 
dignity.  Let  us  at  once  proclaim  the 
independence  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
treat  with  it  as  from  one  independent 
state  to  another.  To  ratify  it  by  a 
side  wind  would  be  a  base,  unworthy 
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proceeding,  betokening  the  wish  to 
retain  an  empty  and  nominal  show  of 
supremacy,  when  the  power  to  enforce 
allegiance  had  really  departed  from 
us.  All  other  claims  are  subordinate 
to  these  enumerated,  because  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  once  surrendered 
or  left  in  abeyance,  the  rights  of  pro* 
perty  created  by  it  would  be  swept  away 
without  scruple  by  the  new  usurping 
Government;  as  in  fact  we  are  as- 
sured by  Mr  Roebuck,  *^  thousands 
of  confiscated  acres  will  be  theirs 
then  ;**  then  the  work  of  confiscation 
would  be  carried  on  upon -the  largest 
scale  against  the  countrymen  of  that 
patriotic  person,  who  so  long  as  his 
wages  were  paid,  would  view  the  ruin 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  his  kith  and 
kind  with  all  the  calm  indifference  be- 
coming a  Radical  and  philosopher. 
As  it  has  been  said,  they  "  never 
dream  of  wounds  who  never  felt  a 
scar,**  so  Mr  Roebuck  has  a  noble  con- 
tempt for  other  people's  acres,  never 
having  had  any  himself.  If  the  ques- 
tion were  the  stoppage  of  wages  dis- 
honourably earned,  the  largest  room 
of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  would  not 
suffice  for  the  volume  of  voice  and  fury 
of  the  paid  Canadian  patriot,  as  in- 
deed he  has  verified  on  the  bare  ap- 
prehension of  so  fatal  an  occurrence. 

We  have  stated  the  master  grie- 
vances or  demands  upon  which  hinge 
numerous  others  of  minor  consider- 
ation, indeed  of  so  small  account  ge- 
nerally that  it  only  depended  upon  the 
House  of  Assembly  to  have  most  of 
them  promptly  cleared  away.  But 
the  quarrel,  as  Sir  Lucius  says,  was 
*f  a  very  pretty  quarrel,'*  and  one  not 
hastily  to  be  adjusted,  for  paupers 
grew  fat  upon  it,  and  the  supplies  of 
Messrs  Roebuck,*  Chapman,  and  Co. 


•  To  show  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  **  patriots  **  are  made  in  these  days,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice,  that  the  Mr  Chapman  here  mentioned  is  stated  by  the  Nrwcmth 
Journal  to  have  been  thrice  bankrupt  in  Montreal,  twice  as  a  merchant  not  of  any  great 
consideration,  and  once  as  a  newspaper  proprietor.  As  that  paper  fairly  observes, 
three  insolvencies  are  no  ways  conclosive  against  honesty  of  character,  any  more  than 
they  are  proof  of  prudence  and  fair  dealing.  But  when  men  suddenly  change  opinions, 
are  found  in  receipt  of  pay  consequent  on  such  change  firom  parties  furiously  advoca- 
ting the  principles  to  which  they  have  veered,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  disho- 
nesty of  motive.  Mr  Chapman,  it  is  said,  receives  L.400  a-year  as  co-agent  with  Mr 
Roebuck  for  the  Canadian  traitors,  the  latter  person  taking  the  lion*s  share  of  L.  1 100 
per  annum.  The  mission  of  Mr  Chapman  is  conceived  to  be  a  finesse  of  the  Canadian 
leaders  to  establish  a  species  of  espionage  ov^r  Mr  Roebuck,  and  keep  him  honest.  So 
true  is  it,  that  none  are  so  distrusted  as  those  whose  private  interests  are  advanced 
Just  in'proportion  as  their  public  and  patriotic  obligations  are  neglected  or  betrayed. 
For  the  rest,  the  paper  quoted  remarks,  that  Mr  Chapman  is  in  the  habit  now,  fu 
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would  in  tbat  case  have  been  stopped,  was  neitber  more  nor  less  than  aa 
instead  of  those  of  the  Government,  act  of  egregious  folly,  and  unexpected 
Into  these  minor  matters  we  entered  if  not  unasked  for  prodigality.  It  did 
so  fully  in  our  former  article  that  it  not  surely  comport  with  national  dig- 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  nity  or  decorum  idly  to  volunteer  a 
reproduce  them.  The  folly  of  Lord  boon  of  utmost  condescension  with* 
Goderich  (now  Earl  of  Ripon),  and  out  assurance  before  hand  of  kind  ac- 
the  stupidity  of  his  sub-secretary,  ceptance  and  grateful  acknowledge- 
Lord  Ho  wick,  in  1831,  in  conceding  ment.  As  it  was,  the  immense  and 
the  control  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  unconditional  concession  was  received 
colony.  Crown  lands,  Jesuits'  estates,  as  the  tribute  of  fear,  and  the  sur- 
and  all,  to  the  House  of  Assembly  render  at  discretion  to  necessity,  ra- 
without  stipulation,  or  rather  upon  the  ther  than  as  the  act  of  grace  in  return 
faith  of  certain  vague  promises  of  the  for  one  of  justice.  As  was  truly  ob- 
grant  of  a  civil  list  for  the  mainte-  served  by  those  factious  Radicals, 
nance  of  the  Colonial  government,  has  who  combined  so  consbtently  with 
been  at  the  root  of  all  the  evil,  of  all  the  Whigs  to  turn  them  out,  we  mean 
the  dissensions  between  the  Assembly  Mr  Grote  and  Mr  Hume,  Sir  George 
and  the  local  authorities,  and  finally,  Murray  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
of  the  rebellion.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  former  and  Conservative  Colonial  Se- 
palaver »  as  Lord  John  RusseU  did  on  cretaries,  would  have  committed  no 
the  first  night  of  the  session  (the  16th  such  blunders  as  have  disgpraced  the 
ultimo),  of  the  *'  generous  confidence"  Colonial  f  office  under  the  Whigs ; 
thus  reposed  in  the  rebel  faction ;  it  they  would  have  redressed  grievances. 


answer  to  urgent  solicitations  of  former  friends,  of  stating  that  he  is  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  some  capital  piece  of  preferment — where  and  in  what  shape  does  not  appear. 
But  as  an  old  friend,  or  quondam  partner  of  his,  Mr  Revans,  we  think,  is  the  name 
stated,  is  an  assistant  poor-law  commissioner,  with  some  L.1500  a-year,  MrChapmsm 
may  prohably  have  expectations  of  something  similar.  His  claims  are  precisely  such 
as  in  the  usual  scope  of  Whig  policy  are  most  likely  to  be  attended  to. 

As  there  is  no  man  more  prodigal  of  reflections  upon  the  honesty  or  consistency  of 
others,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  hinting  to  Mr  Roebuck  that  he  has  been  repeatedly 
requested  to  explain  whether  it  be  true  that,  when  in  Lower  Canada,  he  was  what  is 
called  a  Tory,  and  as  such  published  a  pamphlet  or  other  writings  against  the  very 
party  by  whom  he  is  now  salaried.  Also,  whether  in  that  character  he  and  his  family 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  for  one  of  the  members  a  situation  of  some  6  or  L.700 
a-year  from  Lord  Dalhousie  ;  the  mighty  philosopher  and  statesman  that  is  now,  in 
England,  being  then,  in  Canada,  in  the  habit  of  earning  a  more  creditable  livelihood, 
or  short  commons  if  he  will,  as  a  kind  of  landscape  painter — that  is,  a  sketcher  of  back- 
woods and  timber.  If  the  reports  be  true,  Mr  Roebuck  has  not  played  his  cards  amiss 
as  a  political  trader  ;  L.700  a-year  in  Canada  as  a  Tory,  and  L.  1100  a-year  in  Eng- 
land as  a  Canadian  agitator,  show  a  master-hand  in  shuffling  the  cards.  If  he  have 
more  solicitude  about  character  than  money,  it  may  be  worth  his  while  to  set  these 
slanders,  if  such  they  are,  to  rest  by  a  refutation,  late  though  it  be.  We  have  read  and 
heard  of  them  often,  and  so  we  are  satisfied  has  he. 

t  The  administration  of  Lord  Stanley  is  excepted,  of  course.  Never  were  the 
seals  of  that  office  more  admirably  held  ;  never  were  colonial  affairs  more  ably  admi- 
nistered. Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  late  eloquent  speech  at  Carlisle,  has  unanswer- 
ably demonstrated  this,  and  more  especially  by  Lord  Stanley's  last  act,  before  quitting 
office,  in  relation  to  Lower  Canada.  He  brought  in  a  bill  to  reped  and  retrieve  the 
folly  of  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Ho  wick ;  on  his  secession  immediately  afterwards,  the 
Whigs,  through  Lord  Howick,  let  the  bill  fall  to  the  ground.  Whilst  upon  this  sub- 
ject we  may  remark  about  the  Colonial  Office,  that  once  on  a  time,  a  Whig  time,  a 
person  was  discharged  from  an  important  office  in  one  of  the  colonies,  imprisoned  and 
ordered  to  quit  the  country,  as  an  alien,  we  believe.  All  this  was  through  a  previous 
mistake  of  the  despatches  of  the  Governor  of  the  colony ;  long  before  the  measures 
stated  had  been  adopted,  and  orders  sent  out  in  accordance,  other  despatches  had  been 
received  from  the  Governor,  explanatory  of  his  misapprehension.  These  despatches 
lay  unopened  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  at  the  Colonial  Office.  The  consequences  to 
the  man  were  as  mentioned.  He  wais,  however,  after  a  considerable  time,  released. 
He  came  to  EngUnd,  laid  his  case  before  (then)  Sir  James  Scarlett,  and  was  advised 
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but  enforced  the  constitutional  law ; 
they  would  have  taken  the  sting  out 
of  just  complaint,  but  nothing  have 
conceded  out  of  the  matter  of  rights 
without  fuU  security  for  correspond- 
ing benefit  in  the  restoration  of  order 
and  tranquillity  to  a  distracted  colony. 
Against  this  fatal  measure  of  surren- 
dering the  Crown  revenues,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  characteristic  sagaci- 
ty, entered  his  protest.  He  foresaw  that 
tne  effect  would  be  to  make  the  judges 
as  well  as  every  functionary,  the  Go-> 
vernor  included,  dependent  upon  the 
House  of  Assembly  alone,  and  there- 
fore, amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature  or  Govern- 
ment. They  would,  therefore,  be 
withdrawn  from  their  allegiance,  un- 
der penalty  of  forfeiting  their  salaries, 
which,  to  ensure  their  obseauiousness, 
the  Assembly  proposed  only  to  vote 
annually.  The  result  has  been  even 
worse,  for  during  five  years  last  past, 
the  supplies,  and,  therefore,  the  sala- 
ries, have  not  been  voted  at  all.  And 
such  has  been  the  well  calculated  ef- 
fect, that  official  members  of  the  Le-  - 
gislative  Council  have  been  known 
to  vote  obnoxious  bills  sent  up  from 
the  House  of  Assembly,  for  the  sake, 
or  in  the  hope  of  receiving  thefr  sala- 
ries, and  judges  in  Canada,  not  having 
'  private  property,  have  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  at  exorbitant  interest, 
and  contract  debts  on  very  ruinous 
terms  with  every  good-natured  trades- 
man— their  station  unhappily  preclu- 
ding them  from  the  cheaper  remedies  of 


begging  and  stealing, — as  an  elo- 
quent eyewitness  describes;  whilst 
all  the  while  Mr  Roebuck  was  rioting 
upon  dishonourable  wages,  duly  paid, 
of  L.liOO  a-year,  and  his  friend,  the 
traitor  Papineau,  upon  L.IOOO  a-year# 
besides  other  emoluments.  The  clo- 
sing paragraph  of  the  Duke's  protest 
anticipated  to  a  certain,  but  not  to  die 
whole  extent,  this  state  of  things.  Dis- 
sentient, because  "  these  persons  will 
thus  become  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinued favour  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly for  the  reward  of  their  labours 
and  services ;  the  administration  with- 
in the  province  of  Lower  Canada  can 
no  longer  be  deemed  independent ;  and 
his  Majesty's  subjects  will  have  justice 
administered  to  them  by  judges,  and 
will  be  governed  by  officers  situated  as 
above  described."  Armed  with  this 
power  of  offence,  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly have  passed  all  kinds  of  bills  of  the 
most  revolutionary  quality ;  and  even 
when,  which  sometimes  occurred,  the 
tendency  of  the  principal  measure  was 
wholesome,  some  obnoxious  enactment 
was  tacked  to  it,  so  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  should  \^  compelled  to 
pass  both,  or  incur  the  odium  of  reject- 
ing the  good,  rather  than  sanction, 
along  with  it  the  pestiferous  proposal. 
This  has  given  occasion  to  the  Roe- 
buck agency  to  publish  a  long  string 
of  measures,  apparently  as  objection- 
able, thus  rejected;  of  course,  the 
paid  tools  shroud  in  the  background, 
the  true  merits  of  the  case.*  We  had 
interdicted  ourselves  from  entering  into 


that  his  action  was  good  for  L.  10,000  damages.  Lord  Abinger,  if  he  chose,  may  tell 
the  rest.  We  have  a  tolerable  idea  how  the  affair  was  disposed  of,  and  so  has  he  and 
other  parties. 

*  The  Roebuck  gang  of  agents  make  great  boast  of  their  honesty.  Take  the  follow- 
ing as  one  instance.  Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  rejected  by  the  Le- 
gislative Council  are  the  following — of  course  the  rejection  is  imputed  as  a  crime.  We 
beg  attention  to  the  note  between  brackets.  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  holding 
of  his  Majesty  en  roture  immoveable  Property  in  the  Suburbs  of  Quebec,  upon  which 
Lod$  et  Rentes,  or  Mutation  Fines  are  due. — [It  is  a  complaint  against  the  Canadians, 
though  perfectly  untrue,  that  they  will  not  exempt  their  lands  from  these  burthens  inci- 
dent to  their  tenure  ;  yet  the  Legislative  Council  refused  to  exempt  the  Crown  Lands 
from  them.]  Mark  the  roguery,  as  well  as  the  hypocrisy  of  this,  as  respects  the  lord 
paramount,  the  Crown,  the  Assembly,  are  anxious  to  abolish  the  oppressive  incidents 
of  the  feudal  tenure,  because  they  affect  themselves.  But  not  a  word  about  abolishing 
the  feudal,  the  oppressive  seignorial  rights,  the  Loda  et  Fentee,  exigible  by  the  French 
seigneurs,  the  party  in  the  Assembly,  from  their  tenants. 

An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  two  certain  Acts  therein  mentioned,  made  and  passed 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  authorises 
the  Commutation  of  the  tenure  of  lands  held  d  titre  de  Fief  tnd  d  titre  de  Cena  in  tills 
province,  into  the  tenure  of  free  and  common  soccage.  These  acts,  the  Canadian 
tenures,  and  trade  acts,  were  passed  to  enable  the  seigneurs  to  commute  voluntarily  their 
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the  details  of  this  state  of  things^  be- 
cause it  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  at 
some  length  we  depicted  in  1835  ;  it  is 
no  more  than  an  iniquitous  amplifica- 
tion of  the  crying  crimes  of  Canadian 
traitors,  as  there  sketched  largely; 
the  catalogue  has  only  been  swelled 
upon  the  same  subjects  and  under  the 
same  heads  by  the  industry  of  Messrs 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  at  the  steam-engine 
rate  of  L.1700  a-year  power.  The 
only  change  has  since  been,  that  more 
steam  has  been  generated  and  laid  on, 
in  order  to  stimulate  to  rebellion  in 
Canada,  to  justify  it  here,  in  Great 
Britain,  to  pave  the  way  to  Irish  re- 
peal, to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  the 
peerage,  and  establish  in  this  country 
the  blessings  of  democracy.  To  us 
Mr  Roebuck  owes  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude.  The  man  was  despised  and 
flouted  in  and  out  of  the  Commons 
House,  when  first  we  brought  forward 
the  question  of  Canadian  grievances, 
and  gave  them  an  importance  which, 
from  his  feeble  voice  and  moderate 
abilities,  they  never  could  have  attain- 
ed. He  profited  by  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  was  heard,  he  was  listened  to. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  man  of  some 
mark,  although  his  day  is  on  the  wane 
now,  for  as  the  stoim  declines,  so  sinks, 
in  the  natural  order  of  gravitation,  the 
floating  trash  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
He  has  had  his  day,  as  they  say  "  every 
dog  has,"  and  though  we  believe  him 
quite  as  honest,  and  above  the  cunning 
of  Lord  John,  and  much  less  corrupt 
and  indolent  than  Mr  Thomson  of  the 
Trade  Board,  who  are  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  Ministerial  phalanx  of  the 
Commons  House,  yet  are  his  hands 
so  unclean  by  contact  with  traitors, 
that  never  can  he  rise  again.  The 
"  working  classes,"  whom  he  so  sedu- 
lously courts,  can  never  be  more  than 
as  trustworthy  allies,  for  there  is  the 
starvation  allowance,  the  Bastile  sys- 
tem, to  which  Mr  Roebuck  is  pledged^ 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  champions.  The  working 
classes,  however,  for  other  objects  they 
may  abet  him,  never  can  forgive  the 
roan  who  endowed  prisons,- and  decreed 
**  pork- water  **  for  them.  If  he  aspire 
to  play  the  Robespierre  of  a  revolution, 
he  may  comfort  himself  with  a  Marat 


ready  made  at  his  elbbw^  an  old  ae« 
quaintance,  and  a  rival  near  the  popu* 
lar  throne.  Mr  Beaumont  of  the  New- 
castle  Liberator,  soars  beyond  even  the 
Molesworth  clique  in  the  talk  of  blood 
and  slaughter  for  liberty.  Mr  Roe- 
buck is  apt  to  presume  upon  the  credit 
of  his  pluck  at  Muddiford ;  let  him 
beware  of  a  rival  in  his  Mari^  for  Mr 
Beaumont  also  is  a  fighting  man,  and 
in  Jamaica,  as  is  said,  had  an  ordinary 
practice  of  transacting  a  duel  by  way 
of  appetite  for  breakfast.  The  man, 
according  to  accounts,  must  be  a  per- 
fect ogre,  only  that  his  fancy  lies  fop 
the  blood  and  bones  of  men,  instead  of 
children.  To  his  especial  patron,  the 
humane  Joseph  Hume,  no  less  than  to 
Joseph's  most  particular  friends,  the 
Whigs,  it  must  have  been  delightfully 
refreshing  to  read  this  patriot's  denun- 
ciation of  Lords  Melbourne,  John  Rus- 
sell and  Co.,  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
gallows,  at  a  meeting  of  the  loyal  con- 
stituency and  special  supporters  of  the 
no  less  loyal,  but  more  notably  hypo- 
critical member  for  Leeds — of  course 
we  do  not  mean  Sir  William  Moles 
worth,  who,  whatever  otherwise  we 
may  think  of  him,  has  never  yet  sold 
his  principles,  or  pocketed  the  money 
of  the  Whigs,  or  Lord  Fitzwilliam  for 
slavish  advocacy  under  the  outward 
semblance  of  independent  principles. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the 
career  of  Lord  Gosford  during  the 
two  years  of  his  administration.  We 
have  sufficiently  noted  its  direction 
beforein  the  general  bearings  of  which 
ignorance  the  most  doltish,  conceit  the 
most  sickening,  and  dupery  the  most 
potent,  have  been  the  leading  charac- 
teristics. After  briefly  adverting  to 
those  leading  points  which,  during  the 
year  just  passed,  have  crowned  the 
cUmaz  of  misrule,  and  brought  the 
machine  of  Government  to  a  stand 
still,  we  shall  pass  on  to  those  general 
considerations  of  the  state  of  the  two 
provinces,  but  of  Lower  Canada  more 
especially,  which  indicate  the  proper 
line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  with  re- 
ference equally  to  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  parent  coimtry.  The 
task  has  been  no  light  one  to  wade 
through  the  records  of  liberal  lordly 
vacillation  and  misgovemment,  about 


feudal  rights  and  tenure,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  land.  Down  to  this 
day  one  only  commutation  hat  been  effected,  that  by  Mr  Edward  Elllce  for  the  seign- 
iory of  Beauharnois. 
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which  onf  readers  will  judge  for  them- 
selves  from  the  following  extracts  from 
official  correspondence  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  may, 
therefore^  he  quite  sure  so  garbled 
and  assorted  by  the  Whig  Government 
as  to  screen  their  own  incapacity  as 
well  as  to  dilate  the  full  proof  evidence 
of  their  Oovemor-depute*s  blunders. 
The  first  extract  we  give  entire  by 
way  of  introduction. 

Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  the  Earl 
of  Gosford  to  Lord  Glenelg,  dated 
Castle,  St  Lewis,  March  8,  1837. 

"  K  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Assembly,  in  regard  to  its  proceed- 
ings in  the  last  short  session,  is  spread- 
ing, but  not  gone  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  induce  me  to  suppose  that  a  dis- 
solution at  this  moment  would  be  de- 
sirable ;  but  if  an  appeal  were  now 
made  to  the  people,  I  am  sure  what  is 
termed  the  majority  in  the  assembly 
would  experience  a  diminution  In  their 
ranks ;  but,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, I  see  no  positive  substantial 
good  to  result  from  a  dissolution.  Re- 
course might  be  had  to  such  a  measure 
when  you  have  determined  on  the  line 
you  mean  to  adopt  for  relieving  the 
province  from  its  present  state  of  em- 
barrassment. Coercion,  abruptly  a- 
dopted,  might  prove  fatal,  and  such  a 
step  is  therefore  to  be  deprecated,  nor 
can  it  be  justified,  except  as  a  dernier 
ressort,  after  all  attempts  of  a  consti- 
tutional character  shall  have  failed ; 
but  Hberatity,  I  am  sure,  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  any  course  that  may  be  taken, 
and  whatever  is  arranged  should,  I 
think,  be  in  its  character,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  conditional, 
and  made  to  appear  as  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, resorted  to  only  to  ward  off 
the  evils  with  which  the  country  is  op- 
pressed and  threatened. 

*<  P.  S. — I  shall  send  you,  very  soon, 
the  names  of  those  1  think  qualified 
for  the  two  councils." 


The  P.S.  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  *•*  to-morrow  "  system  of  the 
Colonial  office,  a  running  through  its 
agents.  P.  S.,  in  fact,  stands  fbr  "  Pro- 
crastian  System,**  enjoining,  in  reverse 
of  the  old  proverb,  never  to  do  to-day 
what  you  may  have  a  chance  of  doinj^ 
to-morrow.      The  '*  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Assembly — the  **  liberality^** 
— the  "  conditioiial"  system,  and  da* 
ing  nothing  except  as  an  "  act  of  ne- 
cessity,'*— are  all  admirable  indica- 
tions, in  their  way,  of  the  hobbling, 
wait-upon- Providence    policy  of  the 
Whigs.     The  '*  conditional "  system, 
indeed,  was  a  matter  of  great  urgency 
for  Lord  Gosford  and  his  secretary  of 
the  Elliot  brood,  for  its  permanence 
was  a  condition  upon  whicn  hang  their 
places  and  wages.    As  to  the  English 
of  the  despatch,  we  refer  the  criticism 
to  the  reader,  only  observing  that  a 
Governor- General  with  L.  10,000  a- 
year,  and  a  secretary  with  L.IOOO^ 
even  if  excusable  on  the  score  of  igno- 
rance of  French,  and  for  havin?  to 
borrow  a  vocabulary  of  the  polite  sdang 
of  that  foreign  language,  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  to  under- 
stand somewhat  about  the  ndes  of 
composition,  if  not  of  logic  in  their 
own.     The  italics  are  our  own,  we 
ought  in  fairness  to  state.     From  this 
despatch  it  appears,  that  up  to  March 
1837,  the  Ministry  had  not  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  "  line*'  they  meant 
to  adopt ;  the  cad,  however,  strongly 
urging  the  old  hack  «*  liberality,**  al- 
though on  its  last  legs.     In  April, 
Lord  Glenelg  after  some,  from  him, 
supererogatory  excuses  for  "  postpo- 
ning **  (^cision,  announces  that  he  is 
prepared  to  "  sanction  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Council,**  from 
admitting  men  of  "  liberal  views,**  hut 
not  of  "  extreme  opinions.**     The  na- 
tural corollary  of  this  in  the  Whig 
sense  was  the  appointment  of  M.  De- 
bartsch*  to  the  Council,  as  not  being 
of  "  extreme  opinions,**  along  with 


*  In  addition  to  what  we  have  recorded  abont  this  man,  the  following  extract  from 
some  clever  letters,  signed  Zeta,  in  that  very  ably  conducted  paper  the  Liverpool  Mail, 
comes  seasonably  in  illustration  of  the  character  and  the  not  '*  extreme  opinions  **  of  this 
crony  of  Lord  Gosford  and  proteg£  of  Lord  Glenelg.  2eta  is  evidently  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Canadian  affairs,  if  not  a  Canadian  himself.  After  describing  Debartxch  as 
**  the  Robe^icre  of  Canada,"  he  proceeds, 

••  Mr  Dehartzch,  who  is  the  present  influential  txeeuttve  councilhr — would  fulfil  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  he  ever  uttered,  to  see  the  British  community  exterminated 
eti  maue  from  the  fiice  of  Lower  Canada. 

"  In  a  paper  Mr  Debarttch  puMbhed  iti  St  Charles,  called  the  L'Scho  du  Pay$,  he 
called  on  the  Canadians  to  rise  tn  masse,  and  exterminate  the  British  from  the  soil. 
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others  in  the  same  ^'  liberality  *'  sense. 
In  April,  the  Lord  Gosling  writes  to 
the  other  Lord  G. 

"  I  see  no  chance  whatever  of  any 
serious  commotion  here  in  consequence 
of  your  proceedings  ;  however,  you 
may  rely  on  my  taking  every  precau- 
tion. As  to  armed  resistance,  I  see  no 
ground  for  apprehending  any  thing  of 
the  kmd.'' 

Again,  in  May  6,  my  Lord  is  quite 
facetious  in  his  way,  and  recreating 
in  fond  remembrances  of  "  Donny- 
brook  Fair.*'  "  I  have  not,"  he  writes, 
"  the  least  expectation  of  any  thing 
serious.  If  a  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  (the  Assembly)  were 
to  take  place,  there  might  be  some 
broken  heads,  but  nothing  more  se- 
rious." People  might  suppose  from 
this  that  the  man  was  a  wag,  but  we 
protest,  for  the  honour  of  old  Ireland, 
that  he  was  never  known  before  to 
perpetrate  a  jeu  d^ esprit  in  his  bom 
days.  Lord  Durham,  with  Lord 
Brougham's  testimonial  to  qualifica- 
tion for  Governor- General  pinned  to 
his  back,  will  at  least  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  comparison  with  the  Lord 
Gosling,  although  the  feature  is  com- 
mon to  them  both,  that  they  have  ^'lived 
two  years  in  a  cold  climate.*'  The 
correspondence  up  to  July  consists  of 
somnolent  apologies  from  Lord  Glen- 
elg  to  Lord  Gosford  for  the  delay 
of  "  important**  measures  regarding 
Lower  Cana^,  and  in  crimination  of 
the  Governor  for  similar  delays  on  his 
side  in  furnishing  certain  information 
long  promised.  On  June  1 0th,  Lord 
Gosling  writes  that  he  is  fearful  of  dis- 
turbances, and  therefore  he  shall  issue 
a  piece  of  paper  called  a  ''  proclama- 
tion,'* and  he  indicates  that  the  "  pre- 
sence of  a  larger  military  force  might 
of  itself  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any 
disturbance."  On  July  4th,  the  same 
person  writes,  *'  I  do  not  see  any 
ground  for  apprehending  any  thing 
like  serious  commotion.  On  July 
1 1th,  the  Irish  Solomon  states  that  the 
malecontents  have  gone  the  length  *'  of 


[Feb. 

injuring  the  property  and  discharging 
fire- arms  into  the  houses  of  some  who 
are  loyally  disposed,"  &c.  but  never- 
theless, he  adds,  "  I  may  close  this 
despatch  with  a  repetition  of  my  con- 
viction that  no  disturbance  or  serious 
interruption  of  the  usual  course  of 
events  is  likely  to  occur."  On  July 
25th,  we  are  advised  of  some  '*  out- 
rages** in  the  county  of  Two  Moun- 
tains. On  September  2d,  we  have 
some  Gosling  trash  about  an  *'  Ultra- 
Tory"  party  in  Lower  Canada,  which 
if  the  noble  idiot  had  ever  ventured 
forth  of  the  Castle  of  St  Louis,  or  ^lis- 
tened to  any  but  French- Canadian 
traitors,  he  must  have  known  was  an 
utter  absurdity  of  nomenclature  never 
before  heard  of  in  the  province.  At 
this  date  the  "liberality"  professor, 
however,  talks  about  suspending  the 
Constitution,  because  he  can  "  make 
no  terms  with  M.  Papineau ;  you  must 
either  put  him  down,  or  submit  to  let 
him  put  you  down."  Profound  states- 
man 1  Elegant  and  accomplished  dia- 
lectician I  If,  however,  adds  thb  man 
of  valour,  "  matters  should  come  to 
extremities  *  *  *  I  shall  gladly  relin- 
quish *  *  My  situation  is  not  an  envi- 
able one,"  &c.  &c.  On  September 
9th,  the  O'Connellite  Governor  writes 
that  the  "  attempts  that  are  making 
to  shake  its  allegiance  (the  province), 
and  to  create  confusion,  will  prove  un- 
successful ;"  the  grand  juries  having 
at  the  same  time  ignored  various  in- 
dictments for  high  treason,  although 
the  "  most  positive  legal  authority  in 
support*'  of  them  was  afforded.  Octo- 
ber 6th,  we  are  told  the  state  of  the 
country  is  bordering  on  revolt.  On 
October  10th,  he  describes  prospects 
in  Montreal  as  "  rather  gloomy,"  but 
**  here  (in  Quebec)  we  are  quite  quiet 
and  tranquil,*' — not  even  a  brawl  to 
molest  my  Lord  whilst  quafiSng  the 
toast  "  may  we  ne*er  want  a  friend 
nor  a  bottle  to  give  him,"  among  the 
con vi vials  of  the  faction.  On  Octo- 
ber 12th,  two  days  afterwards  only, 
there  is  a  long  epistle  from  my  Lord, 


This  paper  was  lent  to  the  Cnlonial  office,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  Thit  man^ 
people  ofEngland^  it  the  confidential  adviaer  of  the  crown  in  Canada,  and  is  allowed  to 
*  stalk  at  noon-day*  uttering  treason  with  impunity  /  and,  ftirther,  was  allowed  to  pur- 
sue his  reTolutlonary  calling  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Liberal  *  newspaper,  until  the  hour 
of  its  suppression,  and  the  arrest  of  some  of  its  managers  on  charges  of  high  treason." 
Debartxch  was  jealous  of  Papineau*s  superior  influence — Debartzch  apostatixed  there- 
fore apparently — Debarfzch  means  to  re-enact  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony.  Stupid 
Goiford,  of  course,  never  read  the  History  of  German  Protestantism. 
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the  g^t  of  which  is  to  « increase  the 
military  force/*  the  recital  of  the  most 
scandalous  outrages^  of  which  one  only 
need  be  quoted  here  for  reasons  to  foU 
low  : — "  A  lady,  Madame  St  Jaques, 
having,  as  it  is  reported,  fired,  or  given 
directions  to  fire  upon  the  mob,  when, 
not  content  with  the  proceedings  usual 
on  such  occasions,  they  had  actually 
broken  into  her  house,  two  persons 
were  thereby  wounded,  of  whom  one 
has  since  died.  The  house  was  im- 
mediately demolished,  but  not  before 
the  inmates  had  escaped ;  Madame  St 
Jacques  was,  however,  shortly  after- 
wards apprehended  and  committed  by 
a  magistrate  to  the  Montreal  gaol, 
where  I  believe  she  yet  remains/' 

In  self-defence,  this  loyal  French- 
Canadian  lady  ordered  fire-arms  to  be 
used  ;  she  was  cast  into  gaol,  where, 
coolly  writes  this  unmanly  functionary, 
*'  she  yet  remains.**  This  from  the 
imbecile  dotard,  who  subsequently  ad- 
mitted traitors — people  accused  upon 
oath  of  high  treason — to  bail,  and  bail 
as  moderate  in  amount  as  would  have 
been  required  for  a  not  uncommon 
assault.  Lord  Gosford,  it  is  clear,  is 
what  is  called  "  no  woman's  man.*' 
The  despatch  of  October  25  was  a 
grateful  theme  for  his  Lordship,  since 
it  acknowledges  the  permission  to 
draw  for  his  salary,  with  the  prompt 
notification  that  he  has  acted  in  con- 
formity, and  secured  certain  benefits 
of  the  exchange  by  selling  the  bills  on 
New  York.  On  the  2lst  the  Execu- 
tive Council  recommended  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
employment  of  the  military  power, 
ana  an  "  enquiry  respecting  aliens 
(French  and  Americans)  resident  in 
the  province,**  but  they  would  not  re- 
commend the  suspension  of  the  '*  con- 
stitutional act.*'  On  the  30th  of  Oc- 
tober, my  Lord,  after  detailing  alarm- 
ing movements  of  the  seditious,  coolly 
adds : — "  With  religion,  law,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation opposed  to  them,  the  party  now 
fomenting  sedition  and  treason,  al- 
though they  may,  if  not  checked,  cre- 
ate local  and  temporary  confusion,  are 
not  likely  to  meet  with  the  success 
which,  from  the  boldness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  seem  to  anticipate.'* 

On  November  6,  long  after  the  fact 
was  known  from  the  public  papers  of 
Canada,  my  Lord  finds  out  that  the 
rebels  are  "  drilling*'  by  day  and  by 
night,  "  without  conceaunent,*'  as  he 


says.  He  really  now  begins  to  be 
alarmed,  and — what  measures  does  he 
take  ?  Why,  first,  he  sends,  not  the 
general  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  but 
the  Attorney- General  with  his  pocket 
full  of  law,  to  put  down  open  and  arm- 
ed insurrection.  In  the  next  place, 
he  does  to  be  sure  apply  to  Sir  John 
Colbome  for  military  protection,  for 
the  danger  was  coming  home  to  the 
Governor.  On  November  9,  we  are 
informed  of  a  conflict  in  Montreal  be- 
tween the  loyalists  and  the  "Jils  dela 
liberie.*'  November  1 4 — As  the  storm 
gprowls  more  loudly.  Lord  Gosford 
reiterates  his  wish  to  resign,  because 
a  conciliator  has  a  natural  antipathy 
to  "  cold  iron,"  of  course.  After  ex- 
citing civil  war,  his  Lordship,  con- 
ceiving he  has  done  his  duty,  has  no 
desire  to  come  in  for  a  chance  of 
"  broken  heads.**  Then  come  the 
open  rebellion,  the  conflicts  of  ar- 
mies, murder,  bloodshed,  martial  law, 
marches  and  countermarches, — the 
roar  of  artillery,  and  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  most  horrible  warfare  as 
the  closing  and  appropriate  commen- 
tary upon  the  despatches  of  Mul- 
g^avite  conciliation,  Gosford  idiocy, 
and  Whig  chicanery.  The  Whigs 
found,  on  their  advent  to  office,  dis- 
content existing  in  Canada;  by  ne- 
glect and  connivance  they  fanned  dis- 
content into  sedition  ;  when  the  sedi- 
tion began  seriously  to  incommode 
them>  it  was  indolently  suflered  to 
ripen,  and  then  artfully  fostered  into 
open  rebellion.  In  proof  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  inter-despatches  of 
Lords  Gosford  and  Glenelg.  On 
both  sides  we  are  assured,  that  the 
actual  presence  of  a  more  numerous 
body  of  troops,  and  a  more  decided 
display  of  vigour,  would  have  im- 
posed on  the  malecontents,  stayed  an 
open  rupture,  and  might,  therefore, 
gradually  have  led  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  differences  and  the  restora- 
tion of  franquillity.  The  Whigs, 
skilless  statesmen  as  they  are,  can  only 
escape  from  a  dilemma,  per  saltum ; 
they  were  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  from 
which  the  stirring  incidents  of  civil 
war  were  a  seasonable  diversion; 
therefore  was  the  out-break  of  rebel- 
lion encouraged  by  the  studied  expo- 
sure of  physical  weakness  to  repel ; 
the  defence  of  the  colony  was  starved, 
to  convert  bluster  and  agitation  into 
overt-treason  and  attempts  at  revolu- 
tion.    This,  we  fear  not,  after  due  de- 
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liberation^  to  assert^  and  we  appeal  in 
proof  to  the  despatohesy  garbled  aathejr 
are,  as  published  by  themselyes.  To 
Whig  wiles  and  Whig  indolence,  Pa- 
pineau  and  Ms  faction  hare  fallen  tic* 
tims,  at  least,  before  their  time.  The 
wise  and  preyentive  policy  of  Sir 
George  Murray  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
might,  bj  the  opportune  redress  of 
re^  grievances,  have  changed  them, 
perhaps,  from  brawling  patriots  (pa* 
triotism  being  the  ''  last  refnge  of 
scoundrels*')  into  merely  troublesome, 
but  not  dishonest  or  unwholesome 
parliamentary  maleoontents.  The  war, 
no  wever,  has  now  been  commenced,  the 
sword  has  been  drawn,  and  although 
the  piesentcontestbeof  short  duration. 
It  may  be  the  germ  of  a  war  of  exter- 
mination between  two  races,  unless  tbe 
ruling  policy  combine  with  singleness 
of  purpose  unflinching  perseverance 
in  its  developement,  attempered  with 
the  real  spirit  of  conciliation  flowing 
from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  to 
soothe,  and  flnally  to  blend  harmoni- 
ously the  irritating  dissensions  arising 
from  difference  of  origfin,  and  from 
the  distinct  conditions  of  law  and  pri- 
mary acquisition  under  which  two  dis- 
tinct races  were  brought  into  con- 
nexion and  sought  to  be  amalgamated. 
Is  Lord  Durham  the  man  to  compre- 
hend the  subtle  intricacies,  and  the 
complexity  of  interests  arising  out  of 
actual  circumstances,  and  so  to  be 
dealt  with  ?  There  is  not  a  man  with 
mind  enough  to  rise  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  low  party  feelings  of  the  mo- 


ment who  will  not  answer  No !  The 
very  temper  of  that  person*  is  of  it- 
self equal  to  a  sentence  of  revolution 
in  the  Canadas.  Arrogant  towards 
the  weak,  humble  and  prostrate  to  the 
dust  before  the  high  and  mighty — 
ever  capricious  and  insolent  of  de- 
meanour where  unrestrained  by  fear 
or  station— utterly  devoid  of  moral 
oourage,  and  of  passions  fierce  and 
ancontrollable>  with  the  consciousness 
of  impunity-— a  despot  by  instinct  and 
impure.  There  is  not  a  serf  on  his 
estates,  where  they  are  all  trembling 
serfs  from  the  top  agents  to  the  mean- 
est hind,  whose  certificate  of  character 
would  not  be  given,  like  that  of  the 
grovelling  Ministry,  merely  to  '*  get 
rid  of  him.'*  With  fair  natural  talents 
run  to  waste  from  want  of  early  read- 
ing and  culture,  but  without  grasp  of 
intellect — ^with  mind  undisciplined  as 
with  temper  unbridled,  Lord  Durham 
in  more  mature  age  has  never  been 
laborious  enough  to  retrieve  bv  study 
the  lost  hours  of  college  indolence, 
and  the  stable-boy  assock^ons  among 
which  his  more  manly  davs  were  mis- 
spent, until  his  entrance  into  political 
life  by  family  connexion  with  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Whig  leader.  That  con- 
nexion introduced  him  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr  Edward  Ellice,  under 
whose  tutelage  he  made  more  pro- 
gress in  speculation  (1825),  than  in 
political  knowledge.  Since  the  ofllcial 
reign  of  Whiggery,  the  opportunities 
for  repairing  the  want  of  Administra- 
tion experience  have  not  been  few. 


*  Tbe  nomination  caine  from  Brussels,  and  through  Stoekmar.  Leopold  was  grate- 
ful, and  Lord  Durham  had  pandered  in  every  way  to  the  mercenary  and  grovetlidg 
propensities  of  the  Cobourgs.  The  Ministry  fell  into  the  scheme,  as  no  one  better 
knows  than  Lord  Durham  himself,  who  is  not  slow  to  avow  it,  to  **  get  rid  of  him." 
It  would  furnish  fbod  for  laughter  to  detail  the  little  round  of  miserable  intrigues  to 
which  the  capacity  of  this  man  is  jtist  equal,  and  by  which  his  elevation  was  accom- 
plished. Some  other  time  we  may  condescend  to  rake  up  the  filth.  *'  Do  tell  me 
the  news  ?  What  are  they  doing  at  Cotirt  ?«— What  are  the  Mnistry  about  ?  I  know 
they  hato  me,  and  want  to  get  rid  of  me."  Such  was  the  habitual  language  of  this 
bile-jaundiced  subject  among  bis  associates  and  acquaiotaoee.  The  mean  tnoney 
craving  of  the  Cobourg  minion  is  not  tbe  least  dishonourable  of  his  propettsltiM.  He 
has  been  taking  for  months  his  salary  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  living  here  in  idleness, 
and  notoriously  never  meaning  to  letum  there — after  two  years'  duty  only.  He  Is  nofr 
pocketing  an  enormous  salary  as  Governor- General  of  the  Caoadas,  B^drttsor  Of 
Grievances,  &c.  &c.,  although  on  the  subterfuge  usual  with  Mm,  of  health  and  family 
affairs,  he  does  not  take  his  departure  till  April—that  is,  till  all  danger  is  past,  the  war 
ended,  and  spring-time  come  rouud,  to  make  the  voyage  pleasant,  and  keep  his  noble 
person  out  of  harm's  way,  ancf  the  reach  of  *'  those  vile  guns.'*  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
traordinary titles  and  powers  with  which  he  is  invested,  his  lordship  bargained  hard  to 
be  allowed  to  manage  the  negotiation  of  the  disputed  boundary  question  With  tbe  Uni* 
ted  States,    the  folly  ot  Ministers  did  stop  short  of  this. 
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but  perpetually  imbecile,  and  with  all 
hia  colleagues  and  connexions  in  rest* 
less  intrigues  and  personal  squabbles, 
arising  from  a  morbid  irritability  of 
temper,  he  has  had  no  leisure,  even  if 
he  had  had  the  application  to  improve 
or  extend  the  range  of  his  capacity. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet^  in* 
directly  compulsory,  after  a  short  pro- 
bation in  an  unimportant  department, 
with  his  family  position  and  political 
attitude,  left  the  Whigs  no  choice  but 
to  provide  for  him  elsewhere.  The 
Canadas  is  the  third  job  thus  extorted 
by  fear,  and  bestowed  by  way  of  a 
riddance.  Such  is  the  Governor- Ge- 
neral, and  such  the  prospect  for  Ca^ 
nada  under  his  administration. 

With  respect  to  the  system  upon 
which  the  Canadas  must  be  goTemed 
in  future,  we  have  said  the  foundation 
must  be  laid  in  singleness  of  purpose— 
in  unity  of  action.  This  can  never  be 
•o  well  accomplished  as  by  the  re-union 
of  the  two  provinces  into  one,  under 
the  rule  of  one  head  and  one  legis- 
lature. This  is  essential  for  the  asser- 
tion, for  the  preservation  of  British 
ascendent^.  It  is  idle  now  to  bandy 
phrases,  and  to  fight  off  real  mean- 
ings ;  we  hare  sud  the  word,  and  it  is 
British-  asoendency,  not  alone  in  the 
executive,  but  in  the  leg^lature. — 
Without  that  it  would  be  well  at  once 
to  cut  away  the  moorings,  and  let  the 
colonies  drift  where  they  will;  for 
British  connexion  can  never  be  other 
than  nominally  preserved,  and  even 
then  but  for  a  passing  moment.  The 
French  Canadian  habitans  of  Lower 
Canada  were,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  they  are  still,  a  simple-hearted 
and  virtuous  race,  of  habits  and  man- 
ners primitive  and  uncorrupted .  Thev 
are  religiously  inclined ;  and,  though 
under  the  influence  of  their  priests, 
yet  they  have  hitherto  manifested  no 
factious  or  ambitious  aspirations.  Nor 
have  these  cause;  for  the  rights  of 
their  church  have  been  confirmed,  and 
are  respected  in  all  their  amplitude. 
The  tithes  of  the  French  district, 
where  it  is  planted,  are  theirs ;  the 
whole  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of 
their  bishops.  But  although,  as  a 
whole,  the  body  of  habitans  (as  the 
French  settlers  are  styled)  are  inoffen- 
sive, and  few  comparatively  have  yet 
been  imbued  with  the  disloyalty  of  tha 
traitor  chiefs,  as  is  evident  by  the 
small  number  implicated  in  the  late 
revolt,  yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 


the  viru9,  the  poison,  has  been  injected 
among  them  during  a  persevering  agi- 
tation of  a  score  of  years,  and  con- 
tagion though  slow  is  sure,  unless 
strong  measures  be  resorted  to -> unless 
the  main  sources  be  excised — unless 
the  general  body  politic  be  subjected 
to  a  wholesome  although  severe  regi- 
men. Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  ; 
we  allude  to  no  wholesale  proscriptions 
of  persons — no  sanguinary  executions 
— no  indiscriminate  persecution.  If 
the  leaders  of  revolt  be  made  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  blood,  of  innocent  blood, 
shed  by  them,  the  ends  of  that  justice, 
when  it  demands  iife  for  life,  will  be 
satisfied.  But  British  laws,  language, 
and  institutions,  must  be  established ; 
for  by  no  other  means  can  a  f\ision  of 
races  and  an  identity  of  British  sub- 
jects be  accomplished.  The  band  of 
conspirators  who  have  lon^  been  strug- 
gling for  Franco-i Canadian  ascendency 
— fbr  creating  a  nation  Canadienne 
apart — have  long  taken  for  their  ral- 
lying cry  that  the  land  Is  theirsi,  that 
the  British  are  usurpers,  and  that  they 
must  be  hunted  down  lilce  wild  beasts. 
Hear  what  their  accredited  agent  in 
Paris  writes,  for  there  they  have  had 
their  salaried  agent  for  years,  as  in 
the  Roebuck  legation  they  have  had 
here.  **  In  Lower  Canada,**  publishes 
M.  Isidore le Bran,  "the  French  popu- 
lation feels  increasing  fears  of  losing 
its  moral  and  politicd  superiority.  * 
•  •  •  The  House  of  Assembly 
votes  rewards  for  Ihe  destraction  of 
wolves,  it  is  no  less  urgent  to  devise 
means  to  prevent  immigration.*'  Act- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  this  policy,  the 
Assembly  imposed  a  tax  on  British 
immigrants,  and  on  them  only  of  all 
the  nations  on  the  earth.  They  dared 
to  tax  those  to  whom,  by  right  of  con- 
quest, every  inch  of  territory  legally 
belonged.  M.  Le  Bran,  indeed,  de- 
nies the  right  of  conquest,  and  pre- 
tends to  derive  our  right  of  sovereign- 
ty from  the  cession  by  France.  We 
leave  this  ingenious  advocate  to  split 
hairs  upmi  the  point  with  the  speci- 
men of^  fine-drawn  conclusions  In  the 
Examiner,  The  first  and  paramount 
obligation  of  the  Imperial  Govera- 
ment  is  the  protection  of  British  life 
and  property,  and  the  rale  of  British 
law,  to  which  the  national  faith  stands 
solemnly  pledged  in  the  act  passed  to 
encourage  settlers  when  the  colony 
beeame  ours  as  a  condition  of  peace 
to  France.    How  these  pledges  were 
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looked  upon  by  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly—by the  Papineau  gang — ^may  be 
judged  by  the  general  tenour  of  their 
declarations  against  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty acquired  under  tbem,  and  their 
declared  resolves  to  sequestrate  the 
whole  of  them  if  successful  in  the  at- 
tainment of  independence  and  ascen- 
dency. It  may  be  judged  of,  more- 
over, by  the  course  pursued  towards 
the  American  Land  Company,  which, 
being  incorporated  under  an  act  of 
the  Imperial  Legislature,  bad  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  land  from  the 
Government  imder  onerous  conditions, 
— has,  at  an  immense  outlay,  been 
settling  them  witb  British  emigrants, 
who  thither  have  carried  property  and 
enterprise, — and  has  expended  no  less 
than  L. 200,000  in  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  &c.  in  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  country,  without 
having  yet  drawn  out  of  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  L.  10,000.  The  lands  thus  «uj- 
quired,  thus  improved,  the  rights  thus 
held,  have  all  been  denounced  by  the 
Honse  of  Assembly,  and  all  settlers 
warned  that  the  title  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  lands  would  be  forfeited.  It 
might  seem  that  British  tyranny  and 
spoliation  had  furnished  a  precedent 
and  a  justification  for  this  obdurate 
robbery,  this  monstrous  assumption 
pf  the  right  of  prescription.  No 
such  thing ;  mark  the  character  of 
British  sway,  and  the  humane  consi- 
deration of  British  treatment  towards 
the  French  habitans  in  the  testimony 
borne,  not  by  an  English,  and  there- 
fore partial  witness,  but  by  a  French- 
man, with  no  motive  to  warp  his  in- 
tegrity, excepting  in  the  sense  and 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  Thus 
writes  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault 
Liancourt,  in  the  account  of  his  tra- 
vels through  British  America  and  the 
Canadas  in  the  years  1795,  1796,  and 
1797. 

*'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  to  my- 
self for  the  various  perceptions  which 
pressed  upon  my  mind,  and  prevented 
my  feelings  from  being  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  gratitude,  and  by  the  pleas- 
ing sensations  it  naturally  produces. 
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I  love  the  English  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  Frenchman ;  I  have  been 
constantly  well  treated  by  the  English, 
I  have  friends  among  them,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  many  great  qualities  and 
advantages  which  they  possess.  I  de- 
test the  horrid  crimes  which  stain  the 
French  revolution,  and  which  destroy- 
ed so  many  objects  of  my  love  and 
esteem.  •  •  •  And  yet  the  love  of 
my  country  pursues  me  here  more 
closely  than  elsewhere.  •  •  ■  No 
Canadian  has  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  British  Government;  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  acknowledge 
unanimously  that  they  are  better 
treated  than  under  the  ancient  French 
Government ;  *  but  they  love  the 
French,  forget  them  not,  long  after 
them,  hope  for  their  arrival,  will  al- 
ways love  them,  and  betray  these  feel- 
ings too  frequently,  and  in  too  frank 
a  manner,  not  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  English,  who,  even  in  Europe, 
have  not  made  an  equal  progress  with 
us  in  discarding  the  absurd  prejudices 
of  one  people  against  another."  — 
(Page  306.) 

"  They  pay  no  taxes,  live  well,  at 
an  easy  rate,  and  in  plenty  ;  within 
the  compass  of  their  comprehensions 
they  cannot  wish  for  any  other  good. 
They  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  liberty,  that  it  has  cost 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  establish 
juries  in  their  country ;  they  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury  ; 
in  civil  causes  these  are  not  yet  in  use. 
But  they  love  France,  this  beloved 
country  engages  still  their  affections. 
In  their  estimation  a  Frenchman  is  a 
being  far  superior  to  an  Englishman.'* 
^(Page  307.) 

"  The  farmers  are  a  frugal  set  of 
people,  but  ignorant  and  lazy.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  enlarging  and  im- 
proving agriculture  in  this  province, 
the  English  Government  must  pro- 
ceed with  great  prudence  and  perse- 
verance ;  for  in  addition  to  the  un- 
happy prejudices  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada  entertain  in  common  with 
the  farmers  of  all  other  countries,  they 
also  foster  a  strong  mistrust  against 


*  **  Previous  history  affords  no  example  of  such  forbearance  and  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors  towards  the  conquered,— forming  such  a  new  era  in  civilized 
warfare,  that  an  admiring  world  admitted  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  glory  of 
conquering  a  people,  less  from  views  of  ambition  and  the  security  of  her  other  colo- 
nies, than  from  the  hope  of  improving  their  situation  and  endowing  them  with  the 
privileges  of  freemen." — Political  Annuls  of  Canada. 
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every  thing  wliicli  tbev  receive  from 
the  English;  and  this  mbtrust  is 
gpround^  on  the  idea  that  the  English 
are  their  conquerors^  and  the  French 
their  brethren.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions from  this  bad  agricultural 
system,  but  they  are  few.  The  best 
cultivators  are  always  landholders  ar- 
rived from  England."_(P.314,3l5.) 
•*  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  of  edu- 
cation in  Lower  Canada  is  greatly  ne- 
glected. At  Sorel  and  Three  Rivers 
are  a  few  schools,  kept  by  the  nuns ; 
in  other  places  men  or  women  instruct 
children.  But  the  number  of  schools 
is,  upon  the  whole  so  very  small,  and 
the  mode  of  instruction  so  defective* 
that  a  Canadian  who  can  read  is  a 
sort  of  phenomenon.  From  the  major 
part  of  these  schools  being  eoverned 
by  nuns  and  other  women,  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  who  can  read  is,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  other  countries, 
much  greater  in  Lower  Canada  than 
that  of  men. 

"  The  English  Government  is 
charged  with  designedly  keeping  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  in  ignorance ; 
but  were  it  sincerely  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing an  advantageous  change  in  this 
respect,  it  would  have  as  great  ob- 
stacles to  surmount  on  this  head  as  in 
regard  to  agricultural  improvements." 
—(Pp.  318,  319.) 

Upper  Canada,  essentially  British 
by  population,  contains  400,000  in- 
habitants, and  Lower  Canada  600,000, 
of  which  rather  more  than  400,000  are 
of  French  extraction,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  British  lineage.  By  a  re- 
incorporation into  one  community,  as 
before  the  act  of  1791,  by  which  the 
one  province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  a 
majority,  and  a  majority  is  indispen- 
sable of  British  voices,  would  be  se- 
cured in  the  Legislature.  Emigration, 
too,  into  Lower  Canada  should  be 
made  a  Government  concern,  and  be 
carried  on  for  Government  account. 
Thus  might  50,000  annually,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Land  Company  and 
private  emigration,  be  poured  into  the 
province,  and  advantageously  located, 
mitil  the  balance  of  origin  was  estab- 
lished in  favour  of  British  blood,  or 
the  distinction  of  origin  happily  lost 
in  the  identity  of  interests  and  social 
internungling.  Without  the  union  of 
the  two  provinces,  nothing  remains 
fbr  some  time  to  come  but  a  govern- 
ment almost  absolute  in  its  attributes. 


and  the  suspension  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Act,  which,  by  the  poor  igno- 
rant Jiabitans,  is  neither  understood 
nor  prized.  There  is  no  fear  indeed 
for  the  security  of  British  property 
under  the  Whigs,  feeble  and  vacilla- 
ting as  they  are,  so  long  as  Mr  Edward 
ElUce  holds  the  magnificent  seigniory 
of  Beauhamois,  comprising  thirty-six 
French  leagues  square,  with  which 
Louis  XIV.  endowed  the  Count  de 
Beauhamois,  one  of  his  illegitimate 
sons.  Lord  Durham  will  doubtless 
be  earnest  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
his  relative ;  and  so  far  we  may  feel 
the  greater  assurance  for  those  of  all 
other  proprietors,  and  the  rights  and 
supremacy  of  the  empire  at  large.  We 
confess  our  distrust  of  him — we  ques- 
tion his  ability — and  we  have  an  un- 
fortunate conviction,  founded  on  ex- 
perience, of  his  utter  incompetency 
for  the  public  service,  on  the  score  of 
temper,  intelligence,  and  industry. 
God  send  him  and  bis  country  a  safe 
deliverance ! 

Much  of  the  spurious  cant  pf  phi- 
losophy has  been  expended  about  the 
costliness  of  colonies,  and  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  traffic  in  return.  The 
poor  people  who  void  this  sort  of 
trash,  entertain  of  course,  and  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  it,  ah  inveterate 
contempt  for  arithmetic  and  facts. 
They  have  a  crotchet  dignified  with 
the  style  and  title  of  theory,  to  suit 
which,  arguments  and  conclusions  are 
cut  and  carved,  as  Procrustes  adjusted 
his  victims  by  the  dimensions  of  his 
bed.  The  trade  with  our  North 
American  colonies  collectively,  has 
been  regularly  on  the  increase  for 
years,  and  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  empire  has  been  rateably  increase 
ing  with  it.  Without  referring  to 
former  returns,  we  may  state  it  as  the 
opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  portion 
of  the  mercantile  community,  that  the 
amount  of  last  year  s  with  these  colo* 
nies,  containing  about  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  will  be  found  little  short 
of  that  with  the  United  States,  which 
has  a  population  of  thirteen  miUions. 
As  the  returns  will  in  all  probability 
be  moved  for  and  made  early  in  this 
session  of  Parliament,  the  real  facts 
will  be  verified.  The  imports  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures  into  the  colonies 
have  increased  above  40  per  cent  in 
three  years.  This  trade  employs 
about  7000  British  vessels — the  ton- 
nage of  which,  inwards  and  oi^twardi. 
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is  about  1,000,000  tons  each  way  an- 
nually, either  to  and  from  this  country 
or  other  of  its  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  or  elsewhere.  AU  this  im- 
mense mass  of  shipping  is  naTigated 
hv  British  seamen,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  Britbh  capital.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  produce  so  export- 
ed, and  of  the  freightage  consequent, 
are  divided  in  the  shape  of  labour 
wages  among  the  people  here,  and 
equally  so  on  their  side  in  the  Canadas, 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  &c., 
exclusive  of  profits,  agencies,  broker- 
ages, through  allme  details  of  a  com- 
merce so  extensive.  In  four  years, 
states  one  of  the  most  competent 
Authorities,  a  London  merchant  large- 
ly embarked  in  that  special  commerce, 
not  less  than  L- 300,000  has  been  paid 
by  emigrants  as  passage  money  among 
the  shipowners ;  170,000  persons  in 
four  years  have  thus  emigrated,  and 
supposing  that,  out  of  the  number, 
20,000  had  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish  by  remaining  at  home,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in  workhouse  Bas- 
tile?,  only  L.4  per  annum  each,  the 
burden  to  the  community  thus  saved, 
would  have  amounted  to  L.320|000. 
All  this  is  one  side  of  the  question  only, 
the  account  of  the  mother-country 
alone;  apply  the  arithmetical  test  to  the 
colonies  on  their  side,  and  they  will  be 
found  to  have  been  equally  gainers  ; 
and  why  not — ^they  also  are  inhabited  by 
fellow-subjects,  and  to  a  great  msyori- 
ty  of  British  origin.  A  flippant  wri- 
ter of  the  economical  tribe,  in  a  cle- 
verly arranged  and  generally  ably 
conducted  Radical  London  paper,  the 
Spectator,  has  made  the  startling  dis- 
covery that  the  discriminating  duty 
upon  Baltic  timber  in  favour  of  Cana- 
dian, is  equal  to  600  per  cent.  Where 
hb  data  were  obtained,  he  is  not  con- 
descending enough  to  acquaint  us. 
We  shall  be  more  candid  with  him, 
and  would  suggest  his  application 
to  the  sources  from  whence  we 
derive  ours;  it  will  cost  him  some 
labour,  and  is  not  so  grateful  an  oc- 
cupation as  spinning  long  yams  in  his 
closet  to  catch  flats,  as  the  spider  from 
its  covert  to  entrap  flies.  If  he  will 
consult  a  price  current,  and  collate  the 
same  with  a  Customs*  book  of  duties, 
he  may  chance  to  find  that  the  **  dis- 
criminatipg**   duties  range  from  85 
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to  75  per  cent  only.  We  are  willing 
to  allow  that  these  are  large  enough, 
and  perhaps  something  too  large,  yet 
there  is  a  trifling  difference  between 
them  and  600  per  cent.  Doubtless 
he  was  ignorant  that  Canadian  timber 
was  tax^  at  all,  although  throwing 
in  that  tax  the  discrepancy  would 
only  have  been  increased  from  7  to 
to  17  per  cent.  But  as  in  establishing 
a  tax  upon  products  common  to  both 
countries  it  is  usual  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro* 
duotion  between  the  articles  of  foreign 
and  home  growth,  whether  that  difier- 
ence  consist  in  charges  of  transport,  or 
of  the  material  at  first  hand,  we  nuiy 
take  upon  us  to  instruct  the  rash  tyro 
in  the  mysteries  of  calculation  that 
the  "  discriminating**  tax  upon  Baltic 
timber  does  not  really  exceed,  upon  the 
average,  25  per  cent.  These  truths 
are  only  arrived  at  by  painstaking, 
but  in  charity  we  are  wilUog  to  point 
out  to  him  a  '^  Reading  made  easy."* 
The  inter-trade  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  as  it  ap« 
pears  by  the  official  accounts  of  im- 
ports and  exports,  is,  however,  far 
from  being  a  full  measure  of  its  im- 
portance, for  they  do  not  represent^ 
and  cannot,  the  freightage  account. 
The  charter  party  is  a  money  trans* 
action  of  which  the  customs  know 
notliing  ;  the  freightage,  moreover, 
between  the  North  American  and  the 
West  India  colonies,  is  all  so  much 
clear  profit  to  the  credit  of  the  capital 
and  industry  of  the  home  country 
upon  the  subject  of  exports  and  im- 
ports. Mr  M'Cullochm  the  Courier 
estimated  the  profits  and  freight  upon 
each  shipment  from  the  United  States 
at  thirty  per  cent ;  the  Spectator  es- 
timates the  returns  at  ten  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  Doctor  is  ludicrously 
extravagant,  the  Journal  below  par. 
If  the  fact  were  as  the  Doctor  assumes, 
the  New  York  exports  would  clear, 
assuming  a  monthly  average,  as 
the  navigation  is  open  all  the  year 
round,  860  per  cent  per  annumj 
less  or  more  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
changes; if  the  exports  shipped  were 
upon  the  averag^e  of  six  months  only, 
then  the  profit,  freight  of  course  in- 
cluded, would  be  180  per  cent  upon 
capital.  Whether  the  New  Yorker 
pays  for  his  exports,  his  cotton  for 


•  Vide  Blackwood,  Janaarjr,  1886  j  Article,  Prussian  Leagoe.  . 
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example^  with  bills  or  casb^  makes 
little  difference,  because  he  draws  af- 
ter date,  or  at  sight,  on  England,  and 
can  sell  his  drafts  on  the  instant. 
The  JDoeiof^s  aecoont,  therefore,  is 
widel  J  diflbrent  from  that  of  the  Spec- 
tator, and  as  thej  profess  to  row  in  the 
same  boat,  we  might  midioiously  leara 
them  to  settle  the  difference.  Being, 
howcTer,  merciful  and  anxious  to  pre- 
Tent  the  disruption  of  fraternity,  we 
would  suggest  that  both  are  wrong, 
although  the  learned  Doctor  most 
egregiously  so.  The  mean  profits 
upon  exports  to  Canada  cannot,  from 
circumstances  easily  understood,  be 
estimated  at  less  than  twenty-fiye  per 
cent  per  annum ;  upon  freightage  on 
shipping  they  are  less,  and  do  not 
exceed  probably  fifteen  per  cent  s  upon 
exports  to  the  United  States  the  pro- 
fits do  not  average  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent  per  annum ;  nor  does  the 
freightage  or  return  to  the  shipowner 
exceed  perhaps  ten  per  cent  per  an- 
num. The  great  value  of  the  co- 
lonies is  here,  that  the  whole  ship- 
ping trade  is  confined  to  this  country, 
with  all  the  profits  attendant,  whereas 
with  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries,  it  is  diminishing  yearly. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  trading  ques- 
tion merely,  because  the  most  superfi- 
cial thinker  must  be  aware  there  is  an 
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inunense  political  question  at  stake 
likewise.  The  commercial  marine 
question,  apart  profit,  involves  that  of 
our  maritime  superiority — that  of  our 
safety  no  less  than  of  our  standing  as  a 
nation.  The  general  bearings  of  it  will 
be  comprehended,  but  to  illustrate  them 
fitly  would  require  the  scope  of  an  entire 
article.  Comparatively  with  various 
other  nations,  our  mercantile  navy  is 
far  from  being  on  the  increase ;  what 
would  be  its  declining,  then,  upon  the 
loss  of  those  colonies  so  affectedly  de- 
predated and  defrauded  of  their  im- 
portance ?  Great  as  is  our  trade  with 
the  United  States,  is  it  not  notoriously, 
seven-eights  at  least,  carried  on  in 
American  bottoms,  to  the  exclusion  of 
British  shipping  ?  Away  with  the 
flimsy  politicians  that  either  cannot 
understand,  or  knowingly  mystify  the 
vast  political  no  less  than  conmiercial 
considerations  involved  in  the  Colo- 
nial question.  Bonaparte,  generally  a 
first  authority  with  theorists  of  the 
class  we  allude  to,  imderstood  it  other- 
wise when  he  uttered  his  celebrated 
opinion  in  favour  of  ships,  colonies, 
and  commerce.  If  the  administration 
of  British  North  America  cost  the 
parent  land  half-a-million  annually,  of 
what  import  is  the  cost  in  comparison 
with  the  national  return  in  value  re- 
oeived? 
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LOSS  OF  OUK  GOLDEN  KBT. 


Ay!  there  ye  stand  among  the 
green  and  golden  glow  of  that  orange 
groTe^  prood  of  the  names  ye  beaj*, 
and  of  the  treasures  ye  embosom, 
famons  now  over  all  the  earth,  Ooa 
Two  Vases,  Clio  and  Euterpe  ! 
Filled  to  the  brim  and  oTerflowing  with 
profusest  poetry,  even  as  the  clear 
waters  well,  beneath  sacred  over- 
shadowings,  from  the  Heliconian 
Fountains.  So  delicate  the  workman- 
ship, products  not  of  art  ye  seem,  but 
the  growth  of  Nature,  alive  like  the 
leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  by  Spring, 
and  Summer,  and  Autumn  all  at  once 
inhabited ;  for  Winter  visits  not  this 
gracious  clime  ;  here  Three  lovely 
Seasons  compose  the  perfect  Year ; 
for  ever  changeful  yet  for  ever  felt 
unchanged ;  so  soft  and  silent  the 
mutations  all  ;  transitions  impercep- 
tible as  from  dream  to  dream  ;  beauty 
bom  of  beauty  a  perpetual  birth ;  end- 
less generation,  ana  yet  no  symptom 
of  decay  I 

Heard  ye  ever  before  of  Vases  with 
golden  hinges,  from  which  the  open- 
ing lids  of  ivory  dispense  such  music 
as  from  fairy  harps  is  tinkled  to  hail 
the  Evening  Star  ?  Of  gold,  too,  are 
the  locks — and  here  is  our  Golden 
Key  !  Queen  Mab  might  wear  it  at 
her  girdle —  Titania  in  her  hair.  A  fine 
finger  has  been  ever  ours— long  ago 
our  Flute  has  been  mistaken  for 
Florio's — once  heard,  like  Pinto's, 
forgotten  never  could  be  our  Violin. 
In  the  musical  world  Fine- Finger  was 
our  name.  Not  another  Editor  under 
Victoria  could  with  this  tiniest  tool 
unlock 

"  The    sacred    source    of    sympathetic 
tears." 

Hinge,  lock,  and  key— our  own  skill 
framed  them  all ;  and  now,  O  Clio  I 
Thou  Chrysolite!  to  noiseless  touch 
unfold  thy  lid  as  noiselessly  as  bud 
impatient  to  be  flower,  and  let  Poetry 
and  Music 

**  Rise  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  per- 
fumes.'' 

Mercy  on  us !  what's  this  ?  Lost ! 
lost  1  lost  I  O  for  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
fbr  we  are  waxing  very  faint.  All 
these  great,  big,  vulgar,  foolish  keys 
and  seals  safely  dangling  at  the  end 


of  this  absurd  idiotical  cluun  of  this 
preposterous  turnip — all  but  its  own 
dear,  sweet,  little,  elegant,  loveliest 
self— the  beantifullest  creature  tramp- 
ed upon  by  some  hideous  splay-foot — 
perhaps,  of  a  Whig  woman — Ohl 
but  we  shall  go  mad — ^we  shall  go 
mad — tramped  upon  by  some  hideous 
splay-foot — beyond  ail  doubt  of  a 
Whig  woman — Oh  horror!  sticking 
in  the  sole  of  one  of  her  boxes — weO 
is  it  for  you,  Clio  and  Euterpe,  that 
you  stand  there  pale  and  mute  with 
unhearing  ears  I  Or  can  it  be  that 
you  are  upbraiding  our  passion  with 
these  stilly  smiles  ? 

We  shall  instantly  advertise  in  all 
the  Edinburgh  newspapers,  and  pla« 
card  both  towns,  offering  a  Set  of  M!aga 
as  a  reward  to  the  fortunate  mortal  who 
will  restore  to  us  our  Golden  Key. 
It  cannot  be  that  Mrs  Gentle,  in  her 
quiet  way,  has  played  us  this  pliskv — 
yet  there's  no  knowing,  for  she  has  had 
good  opportunities — sad  as  she  usually 
seems,  perhaps  almost  a  thought  too 
much  so— at  times  she  is — what  shall 
we  call  it — tricksome ;  and  then  on 
that  pale  but  little  unfaded  face  we 
''  see  the  light  of  other  days  return* 
ing."  It  must  be  so ;  we  remember 
her  one  evening  last  week  playing 
pensively,  and  we  daresay,  uncon- 
sciously with  our  seals.  Traitress  I 
If  so,  we  may  spare  ourselves  any  fur- 
ther agitation  ;  for  the  same  innocent 
legerdemain  that  stole  will  restore. 
Another  key  is  in  her  holy  keeping — 
and  she  wears  it  ever,  day  and  night, 
in  her  bosom.  Well  doth  it  fit  the 
wards  of  the  lock — the  lock  is  on  a 
dungeon  looking  door — ^but  the  lady 
walks  in  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and 
suddenly  the  gloom  is  brightened  as 
by  the  entrance  of  an  angel. 

But  we  ship  on  Saturday,  and  Maga 
is  minus  two  sheets.  Plague  on  you, 
Mrs  Gentle,  at  your  time  of  life,  these 
practical  jokes  are  rather  out  of  sea- 
son. Still  it^  wrong,  and  we  con- 
fess it,  thus  to  be  biting  our  nails  to 
the  quick — a  crime,  however,  which, 
in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  declare 
we  never  commit  in  cold  blood.  The 
bear  who  sucks  his  paws  is  a  model 
of  good-breeding,  in  comparbon  with 
the  lion  who  eats  his  claws.  Yet 
literary  lions  are  addicted  to  such  in- 
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diligence  even  to  ruddy  drops;  aiid 
might  benefit  by  the  example  of  some 
of  their  jackals  who  exhibit  a  line  of 
snuff  and  earth  safely  embedded  under 
cover  along  their  finger  tips.  We  are 
cooling  down — for  our  temper^  though 
hasty,  is  naturally  lenient>  and  soon  for- 
gives and  forgets  our  occasional  ebulli- 
tions. People  have  said>  and  it  would 
be  misanthropical  to  disbelieve  or  dis- 
credit their  judgment,  that  our  prose 
is  original,  and  has  created  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  literature.  Only 
think  of  that,  Christopher;  and  up 
with  your  tail  like  a  peacock.  A  new 
era  in  the  history  of  literature !  Why, 
there  is  some  comfort  in  that  reflec- 
tion, while  we  are  rubbing  our  with- 
ered hands  up  and  down  on  these 
shrivelled  shanks.  Our  feet  are  on  the 
fender,  and  that  fire  is  felt  on  our  face ; 
but  we  verily  believe  our  ice-cold  shanks 
would  not  shrink  from  the  application 
of  that  red-hot  poker.  Peter  has  a 
notion  that  but  for  that  red-hot  poker 
the  fire  would  go  out,  so  to  humour 
him  we  let  it  remain  in  the  ribs — and 
occasionally  brandish  it  round  our  head 
in  moments  of  enthusiasm,  when  the 
crutch  looks  tame,  and  the  knout  itself 
a  silken  leash  for  Italian  greyhounds. 

To  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  we  are 
too  easily  put  out  of  our  way  by  trifles ; 
and  this,  after  all,  is  the  merest  trifle, 
for  a  new  key  will  not  cost  us  more 
than  a  week's  work.  We  have  a 
model  in  our  imagination  of  a  far 
superior  stalk ;  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
lost  that  key,  for  it  had  its  faults — its 
day,  indeed,  was  nearly  gone  by,  and 
we  know  not  what  we  should  have 
done  had  it  broken  in  the  lock.  Our 
next  shall  be  of  Platina — and  his 
name  Wollaston. 

But  the  question  now  is,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  The  devils  are  to  be  with  us 
by  daylight,  and  the  compositors  all 
on  the  alert  for  copy  from  Old  Chris- 
topher. Shall  we  crack  the  skull  of 
Clio  with  the  -crutch?  Knock  in  a 
window  in  the  breast  of  Euterpe? 
And  insinuating  our  hand,  draw  dex. 
terously  forth  Ode,  Elegy,  Epigram, 
Bucolic,  Epithalamium,  trusting  to 
repair  the  damage  by  skilful  applica- 
tion of  this  ear5i's  finest  clay.  O 
Right  of  beauty,  and  fear,  and  wonder ! 
Melting  into  mist!  many-coloured 
mist !  floating  in  fragments !  one  after 
another  going  out  like  bubbles  I  In- 
gratel  our  threats  have  scared  —  it 
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may  be  for  ever — Cuo  avd  Eltebpe 
from  their  Orange  Groves  I 

Maga  sent  us  word  that  Oca  Two 
Vases  were  wanted  for  this  number  ; 
and  of  all  easy  articles  tliey  surely  are 
tlie  easiest,  of  all  popular  articles  they, 
it  is  said,  are  the  most  popular — next 
to  the  Noctes.  TJie  Noctes!  could 
we  hold  one — could  you  look  at  the 
record  of  one — and  the  Shepherd  in 
his  grave  ?  Shall  we  then  throw  off, 
at  so  many  heats,  some  dozen  or  two 
of  poems,  each  in  a  different  vein,  and 
intermingling  prose  comments,  almost 
as  poetical  as  themselves,  win  from 
you  your  willing  tributes  of  love  and 
admiration  ?  We  know  not  if  we  ever 
had  the  power,  but  alas !  we  know  that 
we  have  lost  the  desire  so  to  delight. 
In  us  all  ambitious  thoughts  are  dead. 
Far  rather  would  we  read  than  write, 
nowadays — far  rather  than  read,  sit 
with  shut  eyes  without  a  book  in  the 
room — far  rather  than  so  sit,  walk 
about  any  where 

**  Beneath  the  umbrage  deep 
That  shades  the  silent  world  of  memory  !  '* 

And  yet  from  pen,  so  "neatly  nibbed, 
and  of  himself  so  nimble,  and  on  paper 
so  smooth,  that,  as  we  look  on  it,  the 
thought  of  silk  seems  as  the  thought 
of  worsted,  an  article  self-written  is, 
we  perceive,  progrciJ>ing  at  the  rate 
of  a  printed  page  an  hour ;  and  the 
hare,  you  know,  has  before  now  been 
overtaken  by  the  tortoise.  Poetry 
we  shall  not  attempt,  for  we  fear  to 
look  in  tlie  still  sad  face  of  the  Past, 
whether  of  the  day  or  of  the  night ; 
and  there  Poetry  hath  her  birthplace 
and  her  home — in  the  region  of 
Dreams  and  Shadows. 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  indeed  a  great 
writer  ?     Shall  we  live  ?  or, 

"  Like  beasts  and  common  people,  die  !*' 

There  b  something  harsh  and  grating 
in  that  collocation  of  Cowley's — 
<<  beasts  and  common  people."  But 
he  meant  no  harm,  for  lie  was  a  kind 
good  creature,  as  ever  was  bom — 
*«  The  melancholy  ('owley"  —  and 
here  expressed  concisely  the  mere 
fact  of  their  falling  alike  and  together 
into  oblivion.  •*  On  some  fond  breast 
the  parting  soul  relies  ;**  the  reliance 
is  firm  and  sure ;  the  fond  breast  is 
sacred  to  its  trust,  transmits  it  to  an- 
other, and  after  two  or  three  trans- 
uiissions,    holy   all,  but  fainter   and 
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dimmer  in  their  hue^  the  pious  tradi- 
tion  dies^  and  all  memorial  of  the  love 
and  the  delight,  the  pity  and  the 
sorrow,  is  swallowed  up  in  vacant 
night. 

Posthumous  Fame  I  Proud  words — 
yet  may  they  be  uttered  in  a  humble 
spirit.  The  common  lot  of  man  is, 
after  death,  oblivion.  Yet  genius, 
however  low  its  sphere,  if  long  con- 
versant with  the  conditions  of  the 
human  heart,  may  vivify  with  indo- 
structiUe  life  some  happy  expressions 
that  shall  continue  to  be  held  dear 
ever  and  anon  by  successive  sorrowers 
in  this  vale  of  tears.  And  if  to  such 
the  name  of  him  who  indited  them 
continue  to  have  something  of  a  sacred 
sound — obscure  to  the  many  as  it  may 
be  —  of  such  posthumous  fame  the 
hope  is  sufficient  happiness  to  those 
who  overrate  not  their  own  endow- 
ments ;  and  as  the  hope  has  its  root  in 
love  and  sympathy,  they  who  have 
inspired  towards  themselves  when  in 
life  some  of  these  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  not  a  few  who  never  saw  their  face, 
seem  to  be  justified  in  believing,  that 
they  wDl  be  regarded  in  their  Remains 
with  something  of  the  same  affection, 
long  after  the  obliteration  on  their 
tombstone  of  each  "  forlorn  Aic /ace/.'* 

"  Thb  is  true  fame"  said  some  one, 
on  seeing  a  tattered  calf-skin-bound 
copy  of  Thomson's  Seasons  on  the  win- 
dow-sill of  a  hut  at  the  head  of  a  glen. 
Heaven  knotf^  how  far  from  the  sea, 
up  and  away  among  a  world  of  misty 
mountains.  We  have  met  Maga,  a 
hundred  times,  in  such  seclusions — not 
seclusions,  alas !  from  sin  and  sorrow 
— and  we  have  often  thought,  as  wo 
looked  into  them  at  those  times,  that 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes— but  it 
may  have  been  only  their  usual  liquid 
li^ht.  We  have  been  known  in  many 
such  regions,  l*)dily  and  spiritually, 
for  years  that  will  not  bear  to  be  num. 
bered — for  twenty,  by  a  common  name 
which  we  inherited — for  twenty  more, 
by  an  illustrious  name  bestowed  on  us 
by  a  grateful  country, — Christophkr 
NoETH.  Strange  work  Fancy  some- 
times makes  of  tliem — "  and  most  in 
dreams** — and  to  many  people's  minds 
the  idea  of  our  personal  identity  has 
become  involved  in  inextricable  con- 
fhsion.  But  for  kindness  shown  when 
kindness  was  most  needed, — for  sym- 
pathy— and  affection — ^yea,  love  itself, 
—for  grief  and  pity  not  misplaced^ 
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though  bestowed  from  a  mistaken  be- 
lief of  our  condition — forlorn — ^but  not 
wholly  forlorn,  —  for  encourageEoent 
and  solace  sent  to  us  from  afar,  from 
cities  and  solitudes,  and  from  beyond 
seas  and  oceans,  from  brethren  who 
never  saw  our  face,  and  never  may  see 
it, — ^Hfe  itself  must  leave  our  heart  that 
beats  not  now  as  it  used  to  beat  but  with 
dismal  trepidation,  ere  it  forget,  or 
cease  to  remember  as  clearly  as  now 
we  hear  them,  any  one  of  the  many 
words  that  came  sweetly  and  solemnly 
whispered  to  us  from  the  lips  of  the 
great  and  the  good,  whom  Heaven 
preserve  long  on  earth  to  benefit  the 
race  by  their  genius  and  their  virtue ! 
People  have  wondered  why  we,  an 
old  barren  bachelor,  should  live  in 
such  a  large  house.     It  is  a  palace, 
but  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  seek  the  solution  in  our  pride. 
Silence  can  be  had  but  in  a  large 
house.     And  silence  is  the  chief  con- 
dition of  home  happiness.    We  could 
now  hear  a  leaf  fall — a  leaf  of  the 
finest  wire-wove.      Peter  and  Betty 
inhabit  the  second  sunk  story — and  it 
is  delightful  to  know  that  they  may 
be  kicking  up  the  most  infernal  dis- 
turbance at  this  blessed  moment,  and 
tearing  out  each  other's  hair  in  hand- 
fuls,  without  the  faintest  whisper  of 
the  uproar  reaching  us  in  our  altitude 
above  the  drawing-room  flat.      On 
New-year's  day  morning  there  was  a 
competition  of  bag-pipers  in  the  very 
kitchen,  andwc  fondly  imagined 'twas 
an  Eolian  Harp.     In  his  pantry  Peter 
practised  for  years  on  the  shrill  clarion, 
and  for  years  on  the  echoing  horn ; 
yet  had  he  thrown  up  both  instruments 
in  despair,  ere  we  so  much  as  knew 
that  he  had  commenced  his  musical 
studies.     In  the  sunk  story,  imme* 
diately  below  that,  having  been  for  a 
season  consumptive  we  kept  a  Jack- 
Ass  and  a  Jennie— and  though  we 
believe  it  was  well  known  all  round 
Moray  Place  and  Ainslle  Place,  and 
even  in  Charlotte  Square,  we  cannot 
charge  our  memory  with  an  audit  of 
their  bray.     In  the  sunk  story  imme- 
diately below  that    again,  that  dis- 
tinguished officer  on  half-pay.  Captain 
Campbell  of  the  Highlanders — when 
on  a  visit  to  us  for  a  year  or  two— 
though  we  seldom  saw  him — got  up  a 
«ma*  8tiU — and  though  a  more  harm- 
less creature  could  not  be,  there  he 
used  to  sit  for  boun  together,  ^ith 
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the  worm  that  never  dies.  On  one 
oecaslouj  it  having  been  supposed  by 
Peter  that  the  Captain  had  gone  to  the 
East  Neuk  of  Yik,  weeks  elapsed,  we 
remember,  ore  he  was  found  sitting 
dead,  just  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  in 
his  nsual  attitude,  in  his  usual  arm* 
ehair,  commanding  a  view  of  the  pre- 
dpiee  of  the  back  court. 

Just  as  quiet  are  the  Attics.  They 
too  are  furnished ;  for  the  feeling  of 
there  being  one  unpunished  room, 
however  small,  in  the  largest  house, 
disturbs  the  entire  state  of  mind  of 
such  an  occupant,  and  when  cherished 
and  dwelt  on,  which  it  must  not  un- 
frequently  be,  inspires  a  cold  air  of 
desolation  throughout  the  domicile, 
till  « thoughts  of  flittmg  rise.**  There 
may  be,  but  we  doubt  it,  a  lumber- 
room.  The  room  containing  Blue- 
Beard's  murdered  wives  might  in  idea 
be  entered  without  distraction  by  a 
bold  mind.|But,  oh  1  the  lumber-room, 
into  which,  on  an  early  walk  througli 
the  house  of  a  friend  on  whom  we  had 
been  soming  for  the  summer,  all  un- 
prepared, we  did  once  set  our  foot! 
From  the  moment — and  it  was  but 
for  a  moment — and  about  six  o'clock 
•— fiir  away  in  the  country — that  appal- 
ling vision  met  our  eyes— till  we  found 
ourselves,  about  another  six  o'clock, 
in  Moray  Place,  we  have  no  memory 
of  the  flight  of  time.  Part  of  the  jour- 
ney— or  voyage — ^we  suspect  was  per- 
formed in  a  steamer.  The  noise  of 
knocking,  and  puffing,  and  splashing 
seems  to  be  in  our  inner  ears ;  but  a£ 
ter  all  it  may  have  been  a  sail-boat, 
possibly  a  yacht.  In  the  Attics  an 
Aviary  open  to  the  sky,  and  to  us  below 
the  many  voices,  softened  into  one, 
sometimes,  in  the  pauses  of  severer 
thought,  affect — affects  us — heart, 
mind,  and  soul,  so  serenely  sweet  it 
seems,  as  the  laverocks'  in  our  youth 
at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

At  our  doorstand  the  g^rdian  genii, 
sleep  and  silence.  We  had  an  ear  to 
them  in  the  building  of  our  house,  and 
planned  it  after  a  long  summer's  day's 
perusal  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence. 
Oh!  Jemmy  Thomson!  Jemmy  Thom- 
son, oh  I  that  thou  and  we  had  been 
rowers  in  the  same  boat  on  the  silent 
river!  Rowers  indeed!  Short  the 
spelb  and  far  between  that  we  shoidd 
have  taken — the  one  would  not  have 
turned  round  the  other,  but  when  the 
oar  chanced  to  drop  out  of  his  listless 
hiiid*»^md  the  «anoe  would  have  been 


allowed  to  drift  with  the  stream,  unob« 
servant  we  of  our  backward  course, 
and  wondering  and  then  ceasing  ta 
wonder  at  the  slow  receding  beauty  of 
the  hanging  banks  of  grove — the  cloud- 
mountains,  immovable  as  those  of 
earth,  and  in  spirit  one  world ! 

Ay!  Great  noise  as  we  have 
made  in  the  world — our  heart's  desire 
is  for  silenceu—its  delight  ispeace.  And 
is  it  not  so  vrith  all  men,  turbulent  as 
may  have  been  their  lives,  who  have 
ever  looked  into  their  own  being? 
The  soul  longs  for  peace  in  itself; 
therefore  whenever  it  discerns  it,  it 
rejoices  in  the  image  of  which  it  seeks 
the  reality.  The  serene  human  coun- 
tenance, the  wid^  water  sleeping  in  the 
moonlight,  the  stainless  marble-depth 
of  the  immeasurable  heavens  reflect  to 
it  that  tranquillity  which  it  imagines 
within  itself,  though  it  never  long 
dwelt  there,  restless  as  a  dove  on  a 
dark  tree  that  cannot  be  happy  but  in 
the  sunshine.  It  loves  to  look  on 
what  it  loves,  even,  though  it  cannot 
possess  it ;  and  hence  its  feeling  on 
contemplating  such  calm,  is  not  of  sim- 
ple repose,  but  desire  stirs  in  it,  as  if 
it  would  fain  blend  itself  more  deeply 
with  the  quiet  it  beholds !  The  sleep 
of  a  desert  would  not  so  affect  it — it 
is  Beauty  that  makes  the  diflerence— 
that  attracts  spirit  to  matter,  whUa 
spirit  becomes  not  thereby  materialized 
— O  the  gracious  mystery — but  mat- 
ter spiritualized ;  and  we  fluctuate 
in  the  air-boat  of  imagination  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven!  In  most 
and  in  all  great  instances  there  is  ap- 
prehension, dim  and  faint,  or  more 
distinct,  of  "pervasion  of  a  spirit 
throughout  that  which  we  conceive 
Beautiful.  Stars,  the  moon,  the  deep 
bright  ether,  waters,  the  rainbow,  a 
pure  lovely  flower— none  of  them  ever 
appear  to  us,  or  are  believed  by  us  to 
be  mere  physical  and  unconscious  dead 
aggregates  of  atoms.  That  is  what 
they  are ;  but  we  could  have  no  plea- 
sure in  them,  if  we  knew  them  as  such. 
There  is  illusion,  then,  of  some  sort, 
and  to  what  does  it  amount  ?  We  can- 
not tell.  But  if  there  is  really  a  love 
in  human  hearts  to  these  distant  orbs 
— if  there  is  an  emotion  of  tenderness 
to  the  fair,  opening,  breathing  blossom 
that  we  would  not  crush  it — "  in  gen- 
tleness of  heart,  touch  for  there  Is  a 
spirit  in  the  leaves  " — it  mqst  be  that 
we  do  not  see  them  as  they  are,  but 
^^  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
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death.**  We  could  not  be  touched, 
Qr  care  for  what  has  no  affinity  to  our- 
selves— we  make  the  affinity — we  ani- 
mate, we  vivify  them,  and  thencefor- 
ward, 

**  Spiritus  intus  alit,  totanique  infusa  per 

ortus, 
^lens  agitat  molem  et  migno  se  corpore 

miscet." 

Now  you  do  believe  that  we  do  love 
Silence — and  every  other  thing  worthy 
of  being  loved — you  and  yours — and 
even  that  romp,  your  shock-headed 
coz,  to  whom  Priscilla  Tomboy  was  an 
Imogen.  Nor  in  all  poetry  do  we 
love  any  two  little  lines  so  well  as 

•*  The  swan  on  still  St  Mary's  lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  !" 

All  our  ceilings  are  deadened — we 
walk  ankle-deep  in  carpeting — nobody 
is  suffered  to  open  a  door  but  ourselves 
— and  they  are  so  constructed,  that  it  is 
out  of  their  power  to  slarn.  Our  winter 
furniture  is  all  massy — deepening  the 
repose.     In  all  the  large  rooms  two 
fire-places — and  fires  are  kept  per- 
petually burning  day  and   night,  in 
them  all,  which,  reflected  from  spacious 
mirrors,  give  the  mansion  quite  the 
appearance  of  a  Pandemonium.     No 
gas — 1/  stinks.     Palm-oil  burns  scent- 
less as  moonlight ;  and  when  motion, 
not  rest  in  a  place  is  signified,  we  ac- 
company ourselves  with  a  wax  candle, 
or  taper  from  time  immemorial  green 
as  emerald.     Yet  think  not  that  there 
is  a  blaze  of  light.    We  have  seen  the 
midnight  heaven  and  earth,  nearly  as 
bright,  with  but  one  moon,   and   a 
small  scatter  of  stars.    And  places  of 
glimmer — and  places  of  gloom — and 
places  **  deaf  to  sound  and  blind  to 
fight"    there   are  in  this  our  Man- 
sion, known  but  to  ourselves — cells — 
penitentiaries — where  an  old  man  may 
sit  sighing  or  groaning,  or  stupiBcd 
in  hb  misery,  or    at    times  almost 
happy !    So  senseless,  and  worse  than 
senseless  seems  then  all  mortal  tribu- 
lation and  anguish,  while  the  self- 
communing  soul  is  assured,  by  its  own 
profound  responses,  that  "  whatever 
is,  is  best.*' 

And  thus  is  our  domicile  or  domain 
— a  kingdom.  Wc  should  not  care  to 
be  conGned  to  it  all  the  rest  of  our 
days.  It  would  be  no  imprisonment. 
Seldom,  indeed,  do  we  leave  our  own 
door — yet  call  on  us,  and  ten  to  one 
you  hear  us  in  winter  chirping  like  a 
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cricket,  or  in  summer  like  a  grasshop- 

ger.  We  have  the  whole  range  of  the 
ouse  to  ourselves,  and  many  an  Ex- 
cursion make  we  on  the  Crutch.  As- 
cending and  descending  the  wide- 
winding  staircases,  each  broad  step 
not  above  two  inches  high,  we  find 
ourselves  on  spacious  landing-places 
illumined  by  the  dim  religious  light 
of  stained  windows,  on  which  pilgrims, 
and  palmers,  and  prophets,  single  or 
in  pairs,  or  troops,  are  travelling  on 
missions  through  glens  and  forests 
and  by  sea-shores — or  shepherd  pi- 
ping in  the  shade,  or  poet  playing 
with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair. 
We  have  discovered  a  new  principle  on 
which,  within  narrow  bounds,  we  havo 
coubtructed  Panoramic  Dioramas  that 
show  splendid  segments  of  the  great 
circle  of  the  world.  We  paint  all  of 
them  ourselves,  now  a  Poussin,  now 
a  Thomson,  now  a  Claude,  now  a 
Tunier,  now  a  Danby,  and  now  a 
Salvator.  To  describe  them  would 
require  a  series  of  articles ;  and  a  series 
of  articles  you  shall  have — alternate- 
ly in  prose  and  in  verse— number  one 
— Cooke  at  Otaueite. 

Most  people,  nay,  we  suspect  all  peo- 
ple but  ourselves,  make  a  point  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  bed  (that  is  awkwardly 
expressed)  all  life  through ;  and  out 
of  that  bed  many  of  them  avow  their 
inability  to  "  bow  an  eye ;"  such  is 
the  need  of  custom,  of  habit,  of  use 
and  wont,  to  weary  mortals  even  in 
the  blessing  of  sleep.  No  such  slavish 
fidelity  do  we  observe  towards  any  one 
bed  of  the  numerous  beds  in  our  man- 
sion. No  one  dormitory  is  entitled 
to  plume  itself,  in  theprideof  its  heart, 
on  being  peculiarly  ours ;  nor  is  any 
one  suffered  to  sink  into  despondency 
from  being  debarred  the  privilege  of 
contributing  to  our  repose.  They 
aro  all  furnished,  if  not  luxuriously, 
comfortably  in  the  extreme ;  in  mem- 
ber nine — each,  of  course,  with  its 
dressing-room  —  those  on  the  same 
story  communicating  with  one  another 
and  with  the  parlours,  drawing-rooms, 
and  libraries — "  a  mighty  maze  but 
not  without  a  plan,"  and  all  harmo- 
niously combined  by  one  prevailing 
and  pervadings  pirit  of  quietude  by  day 
and  by  night,  awake  or  asleep — the 
chairs  being  couch-like,  the  couches 
bed-like,  the  beds,  whether  tent  or 
canopy,  enveloped  in  a  drapery  of 
dreams ! 

We  go  to  bed  at  up  stated  hour — 
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but  when  wc  arc  tired  of  sittiug  up, 
then  do  we  lie  down  ;  at  any  time  of 
the  night  or  the  day ;  and  wo  rise, 
neither  with  tlie  lark,  nor  the  swallow, 
nor  tfae  sparrow,  nor  the  cock,  nor  the 
owl,  nor  the  suu,  nor  the  moon,  nor 
the  stars,  nor  Lucifer,  nor  Aurora,  but 
with  Christopher  North.  Yellow,  or 
green,  or  blue,  or  crimson,  or  fawn, 
or  orange,  or  violet,  or  pinky  light 
salutes  our  eyes,  as  s.lecp*s  visionary 
worlds  recede  and  relapse  into  airy 
nothing,  and  we  know  of  a  certainty 
that  these  are  real  web  and  woof 
damask  curtains,  that  flace  palpable  on 
substantial  walls.  Another  mom — an- 
other forenoon — another  mid-day — 
and  not  far  off  now  can  be  the  descent 
of  that  Inevitable  Night. 

Well,  Beelzebub,  my  boy — there's 
copy,  and  a  caulker  to  melt  the  cran- 
reuch  on  your  lovelocks.  And  now  we 
shall  indulge  in  a  Havannah.  What  I 
full  of  papers,  and  in  verse  ?  Why, 
it  is  absolutely  a  young  Balaam-box. 
In  a  fit  of  absence  we  must  have  tum- 
bled in  all  this  poetry,  supposing  it  to 
be  Clio  or  Euterpe.  Providentially 
at  the  bottom  here  is  a  cigar.  And 
thus 

**  We  whiff  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn 
away." 
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"  This  is  really  too  bad,**  to  light  our 
cigar  with  a  long  shred  of  Meleager 
JIay's  Manuscript  Translations  firom 
Anacreou.  But  we  got  it  by  heart 
first,  at  a  single  glance ;  for  our  me- 
mory is  like  intuition, — wo  look  at 
a  stanza  as  we  look  at  a  sky — turn 
away  our  eyes,  and  the  beauty  re- 
mains before  our  inner  sense,  for  ever 
safe  from  wind  and  weather,  recallable 
at  the  pleasure  of  our  will,  sole-sitting 
in  our  cigarium,  or  on  the  mountain- 
top. 

Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  To 
find  powder  for  a  thirty-five  pounder 
of  an  article  in  a  Tobacco-box !  This 
must  be  Peter's  doing — a  mild  re- 
proach of  our  long  idlessc — and  in  our 
heart  we  could  half  forgive  him  for 
his  radicalism.  Tor,  would  you  be* 
lieve  it,  Peter,  out  of  the  pure  spirit 
of  contradiction,  has  become  a  red-hot 
furious  Radical — a  root  and  branch 
man — and  nothing  will  satisfy  him 
short  of  severance  of  Church  and  State, 
and  an  elective  in  lieu  of  an  hereditary 
peerage.  Her  sex  protects  her,  for  Pe- 
ter adores  her  sex — else  had  he  a  de« 
sign  on  the  Throne.    But  no  politics. 

Mr  President,  We  call  on  Cbriso 
topber  for  a  song. 


ANACREOK. 


K«AAiri;^y«,  fiti  t«^iv^«v— ».  r.  X. 


Skilled  artist,  now  emboss  me 
The  dulcet  cup  of  spring : 

To  me  the  prime  of  seasons 
Which  doth  the  roses  bring. 

And  simply  work  the  silver 

Into  a  goblet  fair : 
Let  no  revolting  stories. 

No  foreign  rites  bo  there. 


Oh  1  rather  carve  me  Bacchus, 
The  son  of  mighty  Jove: 

And  mystic  Venus  cheering] 
The  spousal  song  of  love. 

Carve  Cupids  without  armour. 
Let  laughing  Graces  shine 

Beneath  a  fair,  outspreading. 
Well  clustered,  leafy,  vine. 


And  to  the  lovely  Graces, 

Let  comely  youths  repair. 
If  not, — then  picture  Pncebus 

Sweet  music  warbling  there. 

Encore!  encore!  encore!  decapo!  decapo!  decapo!  ditto  1  ditto! 

ANACREON. 
Ti»  Ufyvfct  T#fli«»— «.  T.  A. 


ON  THE  SAME. 


Oh  !  Vulcan,  while  enchasing 
The  silver,  make  for  me 

No  panoply : — since  battles 
I  ne'er  desire  to  see. 


But  hollow  me  a  goblet. 

Deep,  deep,  vrith  all  thy  might ; 
No  stars,  no  wains  make  on  it. 

Nor  grim  Orion's  light. 
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^   For  what  care  I  for  Pleiads, 
Bootes^ — heavenly  signs? 
Come,  carve  me  g^pes  in  clusters*, 
Thick-hanging  from  the  vines. 

Let  gprape-smeared  Bacchants  tread 
in 

A  wine-press, — taking  hold 
Of  Bacchos, — my  Bathylla, 

And  Capid,— ^  in  gold. 

Bravo !  bravissimo  I  Socrates  in  the 
character  of  Anacreon !  Ay,  ay,  all 
three — drolls. 

It  must  be  amusing  to  many  to  see 
ever  and  anon  in  the  Monthlies  a 
translation,  as  it  is  called,  of  some 
poor  solitary  Greek  Epigram  or  an- 
other, shivering  by  itself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  page,  with  reference  in  a 
note  at  its  foot  to  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  found  in  some  cnidite  edition  of  the 
Anthology — the  tiny  turner  having 
done  no  more  than  transmogrify  an 
English  version  in  Maga  into  a  pro- 
vincial dialect  of  the  Cockney  tongue. 
Maga  has  given  them  in  dozens, 
scores,  fifties,  hundreds  ;  pouring 
them  out  from  her  Cornucopia,  till 
her  path  blushed  with  flowers.  Say 
rather 

"  Flowers  blush  before  her  on  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  her  footing  treads." 

A  year  or  two  a^o,  we  challcn- 
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ged  the  scholars  of  England  to  trans- 
late "faithfully"  the  Introductory 
Verses  to  MeleageKs  Garland  —  a 
feat  which,  as  far  as  we  knew,  had 
never  been  accomplished — ^nor  indeed 
attempted;  and  why,  we  ask,  were 
all  the  ambitious  Greeks  and  TnnaBB 
of  the  Metropolitan  Miscellanies  deaf 
to  our  call  and  mutes  ?  We  could 
name  two  men  in  London  equal  to  the 
feat — and  we  do  name  them — Dr 
Maginn  and  Father  Prout.  Such  is 
their  scholarship,  talent,  and  genius, 
that,  even  after  reading  these  versions 
(wait  a  moment),  they  could,  were 
they  to  choose,  strike  and  throw  off 
theirs,  equal,  perhaps  superior  to 
thesp,  without  an  iota  of  imitation, 
and  each  in  a  style  peculiarly  Ids 
own — for  ingenious  exceedingly  are 
the  Doctor  and  the  Father,  ana  true 
originals  as  ever  were  bom.  **  The 
rest"  are  numbskulls.  In  their  paws 
flowers  become  weeds-^and  the  **  Gar- 
land'* itself,  judged  by  the  specimens 
they  exhibit,  would  seem  to  be  com- 
posed wholly  of  dockens.  We  can- 
not afford  to  quote  l^e  original,  but 
the  difficulty  of  translation  speaks  for 
itself — and  here  you  have  it  in  BUmk 
and  in  Rhyme.  We  leave  it  to 
Wrangham,  and  Merivale,  and  Sand- 
ford,  and  Williams,  and  Price,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London  to  adjudge  tiie 
palm. 


MELEAGE&  a  OARLAND. 
BY  WaLtAM  MELEAGER  HAY. 

Loved  Muse,  for  whom  bcar'st  thou  this  tuneftil  ky 
Of  various  fruitage  ?     Who  this  hymnic  wreath 
Together  stnrog  ?    '  Twas  Meleager  wove 
Thn  meet  memorial  to  Diodes'  love. 

Lilies  of  Anyte  with  lilies  wreathed 
Of  Myros,  and  great  Sappho's  scantlings  few 
But  roses  all ! — inlaid  with  fair  narciss 
That  teems  with  songs  of  Melantppic^ 
And  the  fVesh  shoots  of  thy  yo«Bg  budding  vine, 
Simonides,  here  naix  their  sweetness  all. 

Nossis,  whose  strains  hath  Eros  waxened  o'er. 
Mingles  flowered  iris  incense-breathing  here 
With  Rhian*s  fragrant  marjoram : — the  sweet 
And  virgin-coloured  crocus  blooms  with  thee, 

Erinna, — while,  Alccjeus,  to  thy  flower 

That  tells,  in  many  a  threne,  a  tele  of  wo^—   - 
The  hyacinth,  comes  Samius*  laiu*el-branch 
Dark  foliaged. 

I'o  thy  ivy-berries  green, 
Leonidas,  Mnasalcus*  cone-shaped  pine 
Lends  its  sharp  tre88e8,->mingling  with  the  leaves 
Qf  Parophilns  rouBd  platane  ,*  walnut  shoots 
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Of  PancraUe^  with  Tjmnes*  poplar  white* 
And  the  green  thyme  of  Nicias^ — and  thee» 
Eaphemus'  balsam-mint*  that  loy'at  the  shore. 

Here  Damagetns'  violets  inwreathe 
Callimachus'  sweet  myrtle — that  distils 
Harsh  honey ;  while  Eophorions*  campion-rose* 
Gems  the  amomom  of  the  Muses*  friend* 
Who  drew  his  surname  from  the  sons  of  Jore. 

Frantic  wine-clusters  Hegesippus  brings  4 
Perses  the  odorous  mastich ;  apples  sweet 
Culls  Diotimus  from  the  topmost  boughs ; 
Myrrh-shoots,  Nicaenetus  ;  Phaenus  seents 
The  edible*  wild-pear  of  Sunmias 
With  spicy  terebinth*s  most  rich  perfume* 

See*  from  a  fiiultless  mead  her  pardey^doireriy 
How  few*  ^las  I  crops  Parthenis ;  how  small 
The  remnant  here  of  yellow  ears  of  com — 
The  honey-dropping  Muses*  boon  to  thee* 
Bacchylides  I  Anacreon*  whose  songs 
Are  luscious  neotar  all, — his  elegies* 
Nature's  self-planted*  balmy  camomile*-— 
Paints  the  thom*d  Mossoms  of  thy  tressed  eupborb* 
Archilochus* — a  few  small  drops,  no  more* 
From  thy  vast  sea  of  song ; — ^young  olire  shoots 
Of  Alexander ;  purple  bottle  flowers 
Of  Polyclitus ;  and  amaracus 
The  gifted  minstreFs  darling  plant*  and  thine* 
Antipater,  the  priyet  bright  and  young. 

The  hymnic  Syrian  nard*s  rough-bearded  epikas 
The  gift  of  Hermodorus ;  vernal  buds 
Of  Edylus*  and,  Posidippus*  thine ; 
With  the  Sicilian's  wind-flowers — ^from  the  wings 
Of  Zephyr  shed,  and  Plato*s  golden  branch* — 
The  gx>d-like  Plato*  beaming  with  the  light 
Of  every  virtue, — here  are  vocal  all. 

Aratus, — he  whose  spirit  upward  soared* 
Up  heavenward  till  it  grasped  the  star-deok'd  signs* 
Mingles  the  palm-tree's  pnmal  ringlets  here. 

The  scarlet  buds  of  Pbsedimus  inflame 
ChcBremus*  thick-tress*d  lotus ;  and  illume 
The  flexile  ox-eye  of  Antagoras* 
And  Theodortdas*  8trong-odoured  thyme, 
Blooming  in  youth*  with  Phanius'  blue-flowers* 
And  many  recent  shoots  of  modem  bards. 

With  these  would  Meleager  now  inweave 
White  early  violets  of  his  proper  Muse* 
A  gift  to  friends*  a  sweetly-sj^saking  wreath 
To  idl  the  mystic  votaries  of  song. 

MELEAGEU*S  GARLAND. 
aEV.  WILLIAM  SCOTT. 

Dear  Muse*  for  whom  twin*st  then  this  vocal  wreath  ? 

For  whom  this  gfarland  g^y  of  flowers  that  breathe  ? 

These  Meleager  culled — ^to  friendship  due 

Diodes  won  these  flowers  of  various  hue. 

Thy  lilies  Anyte, — and  loved  Myro's 

Fair  buds-— and  Sappho*s  scant  but  blooming  i 

The  rich  narciss  of  Melanippides — 

The  vine  s  young  shoot  from  green  Simonides-^ 

Thine  irisy  Noesis*  on  who0e  cup  are  shed 
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Swcet-breatliing  scents,  and  love's  own  perfume  spread—. 

And  Rian's  buds,  with  marjoram  soft  imbued — 

Erinna*s  crocus  white  and  virgin-hued, 

Alca?us,  speaking  hyacinths  he  weaves, 

Samius  his  laurel's  bright  and  sable  leaves. 

Leonidas,  thine  ivy-bloom  we  twine, 

Mnasalcas  soars  with  twigs  of  lofty  pine, 

Pampbilus  crops  the  crooked  plane,  with  these 

A  walnut's  gnarled  bough  sends  Pancrates. 

Tyranes  the  poplar  white — the  wild  thyme  green 

Nicias — Euphemus  tamarisk  marine, 

Damagetas  dark  violets,  myrtle  sweet 

Callimachus,  filled  aye  with  odours  meet, 

Euphorion's  lychnis,  and  *mong  Muses  he 

Who  gained  his  name  from  Jove's  high  progeny  ; 

Hegesippus  here  hangs  the  frantic  grape. 

And  let  not  Perses*  mastick  branch  escape. 

Breathe  Diotimus'  apples'  sweet  perfume, 

Menecrates  gives  young  pomegranate*s  bloom ; 

Nicaenctus  myrrh  buds ;  the  terebinth  fair 

Phaennius ;  Simmias  culls  the  wilding  pear  ; 

From  meadows  fresh,  the  parsley  innocent. 

And  shortlived  buds  from  virgin  hands  are  sent, 

With  many  a  leaf  plucked  from  the  Muse's  bower 

Wreathes  soft  Bacchylides  the  reed's  gay  flower ; 

Anacreon  too,  whose  strains  with  nectar  smile. 

For  elegies  tears  sweet  wild  camomile ; 

While  plucks  the  bloom  of  harsh  and  prickly  thorn 

Archilochus, — with  drops  from  ocean  borne ; 

Here  Alexander  prunes  the  olive  young ; 

Here  Polyclitus'  corn-bine  blue  is  hung ; 

Polystratus,  thy  bay  to  minstrels  dear ; 

Antipater,  thy  cypress  dark  and  drear. 

The  Syrian  nard  here  waves  its  locks  above 

The  Muses'  plant,  soft  Hermus'  gift  of  love ; 

Nor  Hedylus,  nor  Poseidippus  fail 

With  wild  buds  fanned  by  each  Sicilian  gale  ; 

And  holy  Plato's  branch  of  beaten  gold. 

Which  virtue's  sacred  beams  for  aye  enfold. 

Aratus,  he  who  tracks  the  stars'  lone  race 

From  palms  heaven-soaring  flings  their  primal  grace  ; 

Chajremon's  lotus;  thy  red  flowers  are  found 

Phjcdimus,  and  Antagoras'  ox-eye  round. 

Here  Phauius,  purple  buds,  and  loved  of  wine 

Theudocidcs,  thy  fresh  plucked  eglantine ; 

And  many  a  twig  of  many  a  bud— the  Muse 

Her  own  first  snow-drops  cannot  now  refuse. 

This  garland  sweet  to  friends  and  bards  I  bring, 

To  all  the  Muse's  mystic  rites  who  sing ! 

Each  translator,  wc  perceive,  has  pen  in  a  work  long  since  fVecd  from 

accompanied  his  version  with  notes —  them,  as  at  the  time  he  temperately 

they  appear  to  be  floral,  botanical,  hor-  informed  us  in  a  letter — which  we  pub- 

ticultural,  and  arboricultural  in  the  ex-  lished — of  such  candour  as  made  us 

trerac — and  well  fitted  for  any  one  of  Mr  blush  for  our  absurd  sarcasms,  and  in- 

Loudon's  many  excellent  magazines ;  duced  us  to  become  a  subscriber  to  all 

a  gentleman,  by  the  by,  of  much  worth  his  periodicals,  and  a  purchaser  of  all 

and  merit,  and  of  whom  in  an  imaccoimt-  his  larger  works^from  which  we  have 

able  fit  of  bad  humour  we  suspect  we  derived  no  barren  pleasure,  as  they 

once  wrote,  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  have  assbted  us  in  beautifying  our  po« 

truculency  ridiculously  disproportioned  licy,  and  embo'ife^ng  the  l^odge, 
to  some  obsolete  peccadlUoes  of  his 
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In  an  ardcle  of  onrs  on  Greek 
Symmonds's  noble  version  of  the  Aga- 
memnon (see  No.  for  August,  1831), 
•we  quoted  the  famous  speech  of  Cly- 
temnestra  to  the  Chorus  (the  Greek, 
too,  and  a  literal,  line  for  line,  prose 
version),  in  which  she  runs  riot  in  de- 
scription of  the  Beacon  Fires  hurrying 
to  announce  tho  approaching  advent 
of  her  Lord,  now  that  Troy  has  been 
taken,  sacked,  and  razed;  runs  riot 
and  revels,  glorying  in  her  lust  and 
hate,  and  in  the  knowledge  a-growl 
in  the  dark  chambers  of  her  guilt 
that  while  "  far  off  his  coming  shone," 
murder  was  about  to  meet  him  in  the 
bath,  and  the  axe  in  her  own  hand 
to  smite,  in  his  entanglement,  the  head 
of  the  King  of  Men.  We  there 
compared  it,  too,  with  passages,  pa- 
rallel, or  similar,  or  resembling  in 
spirit  or  in  style,  though  it  stood  forth 
in  its  magnificence  far  beyond  and 
above  them  all — in  its  perfection  in- 
comparable. A  few  months*  ago,  in 
an  article  on  Bulwer's  Athens,  our 
Contributor  quoted,  with  just  praise,  a 
spirited  and  flowing  version  of  the 
same  great  description;  and  ere  the 
sheets  were  dry,  we  received  from  an 
esteemed  friend,  who  had  forgot  our 
critique  on  Symmonds,  nor  then  read 
Mr  Bulwer's  work,  a  version  equal,  we 
think,  if  not  superior  to  the  best,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  Potter's  included ; 
aud  in  a  measure  better  adapted  than 
that  of  any  of  the  others  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  relays  of  fiery  avant- 
couriers  posting  from  Ilium  to  Argos. 
*Our  friend  subsequently  wrote  to  us  to 
say,  that  he  had  discovered  he  was  a 
day  behind  the  fair.  Hundreds  of 
contributors  have  found  themselves  in 
the  same  predicament.  Many  a  ca- 
pital thing  has  been  sent  us  by  young 
gentlemen,  that  had  been  accepted  in 
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another  shape  by  Muga  from  her  ena- 
moured suitors,  before  the  promising 
springalts  were  bom.  In  spite  of  all  we 
could  say  in  Number  after  Number,  epi- 
grams from  the  Greek  kept  pouring  in 
upon  us  from  all  qnarterd,  and  are  doing 
so  to  this  very  day,  and  on  remonstra- 
ting with  some  of  the  villains  on  their 
works  of  supererogation,  they  have  re- 
plied,  "  How  could  we,  who  have  not 
a  Set  of  tub  Magazine,  know  all  it 
contains  ?'*  To  be  without  a  set  of 
the  Magazine  is  of  itself  little  short  of 
high  treason.  But  surely  they  know 
the  maxim,  ne  quid  nimis.  Let  all 
men  read  us  in  Numbers  as  we  come 
out,  for  only  so  can  any  memory  mas- 
ter our  contents,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  Mistress  Spirit  of 
the  Age.  One  person  only  we  arc  ac- 
quainted with,  an  elderly  annuitant, 
who  knows  the  whole  Series  from 
1817  to  1887  by  heart.  From  his 
brain  **  all  trivial  fond  records  "  have 
been  wiped  away  ;  he  is  a  male  Maga* 
a  virile  incarnation  of  her  whole  let- 
ter-press. Speak  of  an  article  and  it 
appears, — quote  any  single  sentence 
and  he  continues  the  paragraph  to  its 
close, — give  him  but  the  catch- word 
and  he  is  off  with  a  whirr  like  a  twen- 
ty pound  salmon  in  a  deep  pool  with 
sixty  yards  of  reel-line.  Nor  is  he  so 
much  of  an  idiot  as  to  be  incapable  of 
conducting  his  own  afiairs,  like  most 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  have 
the  Bible  by  rote,  and  on  receiving  a 
verse  give  a  chapter.  He  is  himself 
a  contributor,  having  once  miscorrect- 
ed  the  fag-end  of  a  proof,  and  in  coun- 
try quarters  is  reputed  Co-editor  with 
Christopher  North. 

But  iiow  for  tho  Beacon,  by  that  ac- 
complished scholar,  the  Reverend 
William  John  Blew  of  Nuthurst. 


THE  BEACOK. 
FROM  THE  AGAMEMNON. 

Queen  CLYTEMNE!i^TRA  and  the  Chorus  of  Ancients,  in  (he  Court  of  the  Palace 
at  Argos  about  day-break. 

Clyt,  Sweet  harbinger  of  joy,  come  forth  1  thou  dancing  morning-light. 

As  runs  the  legend,  from  the  lap  of  thy  dark  mother  Night : 

(  To  the  Chorus).  And  list  shall  ye  a  tale  of  glee,  above  your  hope  to  hear« 

For  Priam*s  hold  our  Argives  bold  have  won  with  sword  and  spear. 
«  ••  •  •  •  * 

CAor.  And,  Lady,  who  the  messenger  that  hither  speeds  so  fast  ? 

Cly^  Hephaestus — from  the  mount  of  Ide,  a  brilliant  blaze  he  cast^ 
And  beacon  unto  beacon  call'd,  and  on  the  bale-fire  passed. 
First  Ida  unto  Lemnos-i^lC'^then  from  the  H^rmsean  Crag^ 
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The  Peak  of  Jove^  tall  Athos,  took  that  migfa^  meteor-flag^ 

And  onward  still,  wkh  lightning' traok  that  bndged  the  broad  aea's  length. 

The  joennd  lamp  came  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength ; 

Till  lifting,  like  the  smi  at  noon,  its  flame  of  golden  flake — 

Unto  Macistus*  tower  the  pine  its  sparkling  summons  spake. 

Nor  slack  was  he,  nor  sluggishly  forbore  due  watch  to  keep. 

Nor  fall'd  of  bis  allotted  charge  overcome  by  drowsy  sleep : 

But,  fust  and  far,  that  Beacon-star  o*erstept  Euripus*  stream. 

And  to  Messapius'  watehers  gave  the  greeting  of  its  gleam. 

By  firo  they  answered — and  forthwith  the  Sign  sent  on  in  turn — 

riigh  kindling  on  its  rocky  stance,  a  pile  of  withered  fern. 

And  onward  still,  with  ray  undimm*d,  and  strength  that  never  slept. 

Across  Asopus  lowland-pudti  the  hurrying  Cresset  leapt. 

Then  rinng — ^like  a  merry  moon — upoi^  Cithoron's  height 

It  wakened,  for  the  courier-flame,  a  fresh  relay  of  light. 

Nor  blind  tiie  wateb,  nor  heedless  of  the  far-transmitted  flame. 

But  trimm'd  afresh,  and  forward  sent,  yet  brighter  than  it  came : 

It  flashM  along  Gorg^is  marsh — up  iEgiplanctos  shot — 

With  stirring  challenge  that  for  lack  of  food  it  tarry  not. 

Nor  call'd  in  vain,  with  might  and  main,  upon  the  heap  they  toss 

Fresh  fagots,  and  the  mighty  beard  of  flame  send  forth  to  cross 

The  fore-land  Cliff,  that  beetleth  o'er  the  deep  Saronic  Sound, 

Broad-blazing ; — ^tben  Arachne's  steep  it  climb'd,  and  with  a  bound 

Along  the  wateh-tower  summits  ran,  that  gird  the  city  round : — 

Lit  thence  o'er  this,  the  royal  roof  of  Atreus'  sons,  it  plays — 

The  beam  in  right  succession  borne  from  Ida's  parent-blaze. 

Thus  snatehing  each  from  each  their  brand  the  ready  torchmen  run. 

When  by  the  first,  and  by  the  last,  the  fiery  race  is  won : 

And  thus  to  thee  aright  I  read  yon  signal-tire  of  joy — 

The  token  of  mine  absent  lord ;  the  gage  of  conquered  Troy ! 


Translations  of  entire  Greek  Trage- 
dies we  were  the  first  to  give — and 
probably  we  shall  be  the  last — in  a 
month  or  two — Medea  I  Compare 
her  with  Clytemnestra— -andwith  Lady 
Macbeth.  Then  Alcestis — and  then 
Ajax — and  then — who  ?  **  Well  do 
we  know,  but  dare  not  tell."  Mean- 
while, a  single  Chorus  from  Alcestis 
—and  a  single  Chorus  from  Ajax — by 
an  unknown  hand  (an  Oxonian  re- 
joicing in  the  initials  H.  K.) — a  preli- 
bation  of  the  dark  and  bitter  waters  of 
sorrow — ^yet  not  without  their  sweet- 
ness— flowing  from  their  source  far  up 
among  tiie  mountains  of  day  and  life, 
along  many  a  channel  "  beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly,*' on  their  way  down  to  the 
Great  Glen  of  Night  and  Death ! 

**  Metfaouglit  I  saw  my  Into  esponsed  taint. 
Brought  to   me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the 
grave  I " 

So  said  Milton — in  a  sonnet  written 
for  the  whole  world — but  first  of  all, 
for  his  own  soul.  Millions  who  have 
known  and  felt  all  that  can  be  known 
and  felt  of  love  and  pity,  and  sorrow, 
and  grief^  and  penitence,  and  remorse, 
never  heard  of  Alcestis^ — ^nor  of  her 
husband  Admetus.     Nor  matters  it. 


For  though  she,  her  holy 'self,  was 
dear  to  all  her  coevals  far  beyond  any 

Srieatess  ministering  in  the  penetra- 
a  of  ^he  temples  of  her  country's 
gods,  and  her  memory  sacred,  long  as 
Grreece  was  a  spirit,  and  more  than 
the  shadow  of  a  name,  yet  there  has 
been,  not  alone  in  palaces  and  on 
thrones — and  she  was  a  Princess  and 
a  Queen — ^but  in  cots  and  hnts  and 
hovels — many  an  Alcestis!  To  save 
her  husband's  life  she  was  willii^  to 
die — she  died — and  was  buried ;  but  a 
hero  and  a  demi-god — Hereules  the 
Wonderful — contended  at  her  tomb 
with  the  Lord  of  Hades,  and  restored 
her,  reanimated,  to  him  who  had 
feared  to  afiront  the  griesly  King. 
Milton  used  to  sleep  with  Euripides 
under  his  piUow.  Schlegel  sneers — 
and  Mitehel  mows,  at  tiie  Son  of  the 
old  herb-woman.  They  both  speak 
well  of  his  genius— but  say  he  degraded 
tragedy  by  lowering,  that  is,  we  affirm, 
enlarging  its  sphere.  Poo — ^poo — poo! 
Aristotie  thought  him — and  so  do  we — 
(there's  modesty) — the  most  tragic  of 
the  Three.  Who  the  devil  cares  who 
was  his  mother  ? 

Alcestis  is  preparing  herself  to  die — 
and  thus  sings  tne  Choros.    But  will 
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8trophe»  first  and  second  antistrophe?  reeorer  a  Gi^eek  Tokune  from  te 

We  maj  be  speaking  ignorandy— for  Prince  of  Greek  TranrinloiY. 
Meleager  Hayfaas  eor  Euripidesy  and 

CHORUS. 

Oh !  be  thou  blest  in  Halls  below 
Uncheer'd  by  Phoebus'  genial  glow  I 
But  let  the  sable  God,  whoso  sway 
Dark  Hades*  realms  of  sleep  obey> 
And  that  old  Ferryman,  whose  oars. 
Transport  the  dead  to  Pluto's  shores^ 

Confessy  that  never  one 
More  pure,  more  lovely,  than  the  last. 
In  his  light  shallop,  yet  hath  pass*d 

Thy  kke,  dark  Acheron ! 
To  thee  the  bards  in  frecjuent  quire 
ShaU  sweep  the  seven-strmged  mountain  \^i^ 

And  pour  the  vocal  strain^ 
In  Sparta,  when  the  circling  year 
Bids  once  again  the  feast  draw  near. 
And  leads  the  livelong  night  to  cheer, 
•  The  moon  her  starry  train  1 
Nor  blest  by  Fortune's  golden  rav 
Shall  Athens*  sons  refuse  the  lay ! 
Oh  I  would  *twere  mine,  to  light  to  guide 
Thy  steps  from  dark  Cocytus'  tide ; 
Oh  1  would  'twere  mine,  to  ply  the  oar 
That  wafts  thee  back  to  Earth  once  more ! 
For  thou  alone  hast  dared  to  tread 
The  downward  pathway  of  the  dead. 
Fond  victim !  in  thy  husband's  stead ! 
Oh  t  lightly  o'er  tt[y  hallowed  grave. 
Lie  the  green  turft  the  flowret  wave  I 
But  if  thy  too  forgetful  Lord, 
Apostate  to  his  plighted  word. 
Another  damsel  e'er  shall  lead 

In  bridal  pomp  and  state. 
Then  bo  the  traitor's  well-earned  meed. 

My  scorn,  thy  children's  hate  1 
When  'neath  him  yawned  th'  expectant  gra\*e. 
Nor  either  parent  dar'd  to  save, 
Tho'  hoary  both,  the  life  they  gave, 
'Twas  thine  in  youth  to  seek  the  tomb, 
Avertress  of  thy  husband's  doom  1 
Oh  might  I  hope  to  claq>  to  mine 
Some  lovingL  heart  as  true  as  thine  I 
(For  ah !  not  oft  hath  envious  Heav  n 
Such  matchless  bliss  to  mortals  given : ) 
How  blest  would  roll  my  joyous  years, 
Uncheck'd  by  gprief,  uncumm'd  by  tears ! 

Self-devotion,  with  profound  and  troubled,  yea  with  ecstatic  eyes,  on  the 

uttermost  peace  of  soul,  as  if  it  were  way  to  the  scaffold  or  to" the  stake,  for 

a  deed  delightful  to  nature,  how  often  a  mementos  commune  with  tiie  face 

by  Christian  woman  hath  it  not  been  of  love  by  fear  kept  aloof  in  the  tor- 

performed  I  Heedless  of  praise  in  the  turing  hour  from  the  martyr's  side ! 

pr^nt,  of  fame  in  the  future  I    Not  Walking  amidst  weepings  and  wailingi 

indifferent  to  sympathy,  yet  requiring  of  pity  and  of  admiration, — sobs  stifled 

not  its  support, — walking  with  steady  by  awe  but  resuscitated  by  anguish, — 

Iteps  to  death,  and  looking  up  with  un-  groans  of  grief,  that  would  indulge  it* 
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sclfuiifettered,  made  terrible  by  an^er  suicide,    because   of   that   wrongful 

that  dared  no  other  vent  before  the  adjudgment    by  the  Atridae   of  the 

countenance  of  the  tyrant — meekly  Achillean   arms.       Fain    would    we 

elate ! — Unconscious  as  a  child  of  the  launch  out  on  its  sublimities  ;  but  we 

glory  of  her  innocence, — ^penitent  in  have  promised  you  the  Tragedy  itself, 

her  sacrifice,  as  being  one  of  the  miser-  and  you  shall  not  be  disappointed — 

able  sinners  for  whom  the   Saviour  so  be  satisfied  mean- while  with  a  single 

died !  chorus  from  the  same  pen  from  which 

Homer  likens  Ajax,  obstinately  re-  distiUed  the  mournful  measure  of  the 

treating  from  battle,  and  bearing  pa-  dirge  for  the  yet  living  but  soon  to 

tieutly  all  manner  of  buffets,  to  an  ass  die  Alcestis.     Ajax,  in  a  calm  be- 

assailed  by  showers  of  blows  from  twcen  the  paroxysms  of  his  madness, 

schoolboys,  and  shaking  his  ears  as  if  takes  farewell,  in  an  address  of  great 

he  relished  it.     But  Homer  did  not  pathos,  of  Tecmessa,  a  royal  captive, 

mean  to  insinuate  that  the  son  of  Tela-  who  was  to  him  as  a  wife,  and  their 

mon  was  an  ass.    In  the  Shades— and  little  son  Eurgsaces,  surnamed  from 

in  the  Odyssey — that  stem  stalking  his  father*8  shield ;  and  the  Chorus, 

away  at  the  sight  of  Ulysses  is  cha-  consisting,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  Sala- 

racteristic,  and  it  is  sublime.     And  minian  soldiers,  compatriots  of  the 

sublime    throughout   is   the   picture  Hero,  sing  his  Coronach— 
by    Sophocles    of  his.  madness  and 

CHOBCS. 

Still  does  Ocean's  wandering  wave, 
Salamis,  thy  bulwarks  lave  ! 
Still  does  Fortune's  fay' ring  smile 
Beam  upon  thy  glorious  isle ! 
But  before  my  wretched  eyes 

Ida's  flocks  and  pastures  rise : 
Long,  beneath  a  foreign  clime. 
Worn  by  aye-revolving  time. 

Inglorious,  I  remain ! 
With  but  one  mournful  hope  to  cheer. 
Soon,  soon  to  reach  the  mansions  drear. 

Of  Hades'  gloomy  reign ! 
And  now,  successor  to  my  wo. 
Great  Ajax  shares  the  cureless  blow. 
By  Heav'n-sent  madness  fir'd ! 
Ajax,  whom  thou  did'st  choose  to  guide 
The  might  of  war's  impetuous  tide. 

With  frenzied  rage  inspir*d — 
Ajax,  our  miserable  chier. 
Fills  all  too  full  the  cud  of  grief. 
The  warrior's  gallant  deeds  in  fight 
No  spoils  reward,  no  cares  requite ; 
But  the  vile  sons  of  Atreus*  race 
Combine  to  work  his  foul  disgrace ! 
Oh !  how  will  she,  whose  locks  of  grey 
Attest  her  life's  protracted  day. 

His  aged  mother  dear. 
Ill-fated  pour  the  song  of  woe. 
Not,  like  the  night-bird,  soft  and  slow. 
But  wailing  shrUl  and  clear. 
When  first  her  offspring's  frenzied  wo 

Shall  reach  her  anxious  ear  I 
How  beat  her  wretched  breast — ^how  tear, 
In  helpless  grief,  her  hoary  hair! 
Oh !  better  far  at  once  to  die 
Than  thus,  by  hopeless  malady 

Oppress'd,  to  linger  on. 
For  one;  like  him,  of  lUieage  high. 
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Acbaia*8  noblest  son* 
0*er  whose  proud  soul  the  mastery 

Passion  hath  never  won ! 
Thee,  wretched  Sire,  what  tidings  wait ! 
Thy  hapless  son's  distressful  fate ! 
Such  deep  affliction  as  before 
The  house  of  Ajax  never  bore ! 

Why  paused  we  years  ag:o,  perhaps  Look  on  him  now,  disguised  as  a  beg- 
never  more  to  proceed,  in  our  com-  gar,  conversing  with  the  swine-herd  in 
ments  on  the  Odyssey,  having  read  front  of  his  own  palace  about  a  dog 
with  you  some  of  the  meanings  of  the  lying  at  the  last  extremity  near  his 
Iliad  almost  to  its  very  close,  "  and  own  palace-gate ;  and  first  in  that 
thus  celebrated  they  the  obsequies  of  literal  line-for-line  prose  that  Charles 
Hector  the  Tamer  of  Horses  ?*'  We  Lamb,  who  had  but  little  Greek, 
left  Ulysses  about  to  enchant  the  court  rightly  felt  to  be  not  un- Homeric, 
of  Alcinous  with  his  wondrous  tale. 

These  things  were  they  then  thus  discussing  with  each  other  : 

When  up  both  his  head  and  ears  raised  a  dog  lying  there 

The  much- enduring  Ulysses*  Argus,  which  he  himself  had  of  old 

Brought  up — but  ei\]oyed  not — for  before  this  to  sacred  Ilium 

He  went :  this  Argus  the  young  men  were  erst  wont  to  lead 

Against  the  wild-goats,  stags,  and  hares. 

Now,  however,  was  he  lying  a  loathed-outcast, — his  Prince  being  gone,— 

Amid  much  dung  which  before  the  doors 
Was  heaped  in  profusion — of  mules  and  oxen,  till  carry  it  away  should 
The  domestics  of  Ulysses  when  about  to  manure  a  large  field : 
There  lay  the  dog  Argus  covered  over  with  ticks. 
Then,  however,  when  he  recognized  Ulysses  near  him 
He  fawned  on  him  by  moving  his  tail,  and  threw  back  both  his  ears  ; 
But  nearer  his  prince  he  could  not  then 
Come :  but  Vh/sses  looking  aside  wiped  away  a  tear — 
Having  easily  escaped  the  observation  of  Eumoeus  —  t/'^owi  he  immediately 

questioned  thus— 
**  Eumseus,  assuredly  there  b  something  strange  in  this : — amid  dung  lies  that 

dog; 
Handsome  in  body  he  is, — but  I  know  it  not  for  certain 
If,  with  all  this  beauty,  he  be  swifl  in  running. 
Or  worthless — as  the  table  {domestic)  dogs  of  men 
Are — ^which  the  great  rear  for  ornament  merely.** 
Him  the  swine-herd  Eumteus  answeringaddressed : 
*'  Of  a  surety  this  is  the  dog  of  a  man — dead  far  away. 
If  such  were  Argus  now  in  body — and  in  deeds 
As  he  was  when  Ulysses  left  him  when  setting  out  for  Troy — 
Soon  wouldst  thou  wonder  when  thou  hadst  seen  his  swiftness  and  strength . 
For  never  in  the  depths  of  the  dense  forest  escaped  any 
Beast- of-prey  when  Argus  saw  him  ;  and  full-^kiifid  was  he  in  tracking  the 

tread. 
But  now  he  is  encompassed  with  evils :  for  his  prince  far  from  his  country 
Hath  perished :  and  the  careless  women  attend  no  knore  to  Argus. 
For  domestics,  when  their  masters  no  longer  bear  rule^ 
No  longer  are  willing  to  do  their  duties  rightly — 
And  of  the  half  of  his  worth  doth  the  far-seeing  Jupiter  deprive 
A  man — ^when  a  day  of  slavery  hath  taken  hold  of  him.** 
Having  thus  spoken :  he  entered  the  commodious  house. 
And  straight  on  through  the  hall  to  the  haughty  wooers. 
And  forthwith  the  fate  of  gloomy  death  laid  hold  on  Argus, 
As  soon  as  he  had  beheld  Ulysses  in  the  twentieth  year. 
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OLD   CHAPMAN. 

(First part  omitted,) 

This  dog,  said  he,  was  servant  to  one  dead 
A  huge  tune  since.     But  if  he  bore  his  head 
(For  form  and  quality)  of  such  a  height. 
As  when  Ulysses  (bound  for  the  llion  fight. 
Or  quickly  after)  left  him,  your  rapt  eyes 
Would  then  admire,  to  see  him  use  his  thyes 
In  strength  and  swiftness.     He  would  nothing  dye,  ' 

Nor  any  thing  let  *scape.     If  once  his  eye 
Seized  any  wilde  beast,  he  knew  straight  his  scent ; 
Go  where  he  would,  away  with  him  he  went ; 
Nor  was  there  eyer  any  savage  stood, 
Amongst  the  thickets  of  the  deepest  wood, 
Long  time  before  him,  but  he  pulled  him  down  ; 
As  well  by  that  true  hunting  to  be  known 
In  such  waste  coverts,  as  for  speed  of  pace 
In  any  open  lawne  ;  for  in  deepe  chase 
He  was  a  passing  wise,  and  well  nosed  Hound. 
And  yet  is  all  this  good  in  him  unorown'd 
With  any  grace  heere  now.     Nor  he  more  fed 

Than  any  arrant  curre.     His  King  is  dead,  ^ 

Farre  from  his  country  ;  and  his  servants  are  ' 

So  negligent,  they  lend  his  Hound  no  care. 
Where  maysters  rule  not,  but  let  men  ahne, 
You  never  there  see  honest  service  done. 
That  man's  halfe  vertue  Jove  takes  quite  away 

That  once  is  sun^burn^ d  with  the  servile  day.  \ 

This  said ;  he  entered  the  well-builded  Towers, 
Up  bearing  right  upon  the  glorious  wooers. 
And  left  poor  Argus  dead.     His  Lord's  firste  sight 
Since  that  time  twenty  years,  bereft  his  light. 

COWPER.  I 

Thus  they  conversM ;  when  lying  near,  his  head 
Ulysses'  dog,  the  fttithftd  Argus,  heav*d. 
And  set  his  ears  erect.     The  chief  himself 
Had  reared  him,  but  departing  to  the  shores 
Of  Ilium,  left  the  trial  of  his  worth 
To  youths,  ofttimes  indebted  to  his  speed 
For  wild.goat,  hart,  and  hare.     Forlorn  he  lay, 
A  poor  unheeded  cast  -off,  on  the  ground. 
Where  mules  and  oxen  had  before  the  gate 
Much  ordure  left,  with  which  Ulysses'  hinds 
Should,  in  due  time,  numure  his  spacious  fields. 
There  lay,  by  vermin  worried  to  the  bone. 
The  wretched  Argus  ;  soon  as  he  perceiv'd 
Long-lost  Ulysses  nigh,  down  fell  his  ears 
Clapp*d  close,  and  with  his  tail  glad  sign  he  gave 
Of  gratulation,  impotent  to  rise. 
And  to  approach  his  master.     At  that  sight 
Ulysses,  unperoeived,  a  starting  tear 
Wip'd  off,  and  of  Eumseus  thus  enquired  : 
I  can  but  wonder,  seeing  such  a  dog 
Thus  lodg'd,  Eunueus  t  beautiftd  he  seems. 
But  wanted,  I  suspect,  due  speed  to  match 
His  comely  shape  \  a  table-g^ard  belike* 
And  for  his  looks  priz'd  more  than  for  his  use. 
To  whom,  Eimwus,  thou  didst  thus  reply : 
He  19  the  dog  of  one  far  hence  deceased. 
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But  had  he  now  Mch  body,  plight  and  streDgth, 
As  when  his  Lord,  departing  to  the  shores 
Of  Ilinm,  left  him,  thou  shouldst  view  at  once. 
With  wonder,  his  agility  and  force. 
He  nerer  in  the  silvan  deep  recess; 
The  wild  beast  saw,  that  scap*d  him,  and  he  traek'd 
Their  steps  infalfible ;  but  eomfort  none 
Enjoys  he  now  ;  for  distant  far  from  home 
His  Lord  hath  died,  and  heedless  of  his  dog 
The  women  neither  house  nor  give  him  ft>od. 
For  whom  Jove  dooms  to  servitude,  he  takes 
At  onee  the  half  of  that  man*s  worth  away. 
He  spake  ;  and,  passing  the  wide  portal  came, 
,    Where  the  imperious  suitors  feasting  sat. 
And  Argus,  soon  as  in  the  twentieth  year 
He  had  beheld  once  more  with  sparkling  eyes 
His  Lord  Ulysses,  closed  them,  and  expired. 

YOVNO    CHAPMAN. 

{Done  for  us,  and  done  well,) 

Old  Argus,  as  Odyssens  pass*d  him  near, 
From  where  he  lay  pru-kt  up  his  ears  and  head ; 
Himself  the  hound  in  former  times  did  rear. 
Nor  proved  his  qualities,  before  he  sped 
To  sacred  Troy.     But  Argus  whilom  led 
The  young  men  often  to  the  silvan  chase. 
To  hunt  hare,  goat,  or  roebuck.     Now  his  bed 
The  dung-heap  was ;  and  piteous  was  his  case. 
His  master  far  away,  old,  outcast,  in  disgrace. 

There  full  of  tick,  on  tliat  unsightlv  heap. 
He  saw  and  knew  hb  lord,  droopea  boUi  his  ears. 
And  wagged  his  tail,  and  nearer  tried  to  creep. 
But  could  not.     Then  he  brushed  away  his  tears. 
Nor  let  Eum&'us  see  hini :  **  Strange  appears 
A  hound  so  noble  on  a  spot  so  base,^' 
He  forthwith  said ;  "  but  yet  perchance  he  bears 
No  name  for  swiftness,  worthless  in  the  chase. 
Like  those,  which  for  their  shape  lords  round  their  table  place/' 

The  swine-herd,  good  Eumeus,  then  replied :— • 
"  Of  one  dead  far  awav  this  is  the  hound ; 
Couldst  thou  but  see  him  in  his  strength  and  pride. 
Such  as  Odysseus  left  him — strong  to  bound. 
And  swift  to  run,  his  speed  would  then  astound. 
More  than  his  form  delight,  thy  wondering  eye, 
For  with  keen  scent  the  tr^dl  he  quickly  found. 
Nor  any  monster  from  his  speed  could  fly, 
£*en  in  the  shelter  thick  of  his  own  forestry. 

"  But  now  his  plight  is  sad,  for  far  away 
His  master  perished  from  his  father-land ; 
The  maids  neglect  him ;  servants  never  pay 
Meet  service,  whom  their  lords  no  more  command 
Zeus  takes  away,  at  touch  of  slavery*s  hand. 
Half  of  our  virtue."     This  he  said  and  pass'd 
Into  the  palace  to  the  wooing  band ; 
But  death*s  dark  shadow  was  o*er  Argus  cast. 
When  in  the  twentieth  year  he  saw  his  lord  at  last. 
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The  King  had  disclosed  to  the 
Prince  of  Ithaca  his  presence  in  his 
Isle.  The  son  had  beheld  his  father, 
Teleraachus  Ulysses,  the  Wronged 
the  Avenger.  Laertiades,  the  destroy- 
er, had  doomed  the  suitors,  and  was 
bending  in  his  terrible  prescience  the 
bow  that  was  to  twang  with  death. 
Nor  boiled  his  blood  with  vengeance 
alone,  it  was  on  fire  with  love.  Pe- 
nelope, yet  unseen,  was  in  the  pa- 
lace; and  she  to  him  was  worth  a 
wilderness  of  Calypsos  and  Circes. 
What  were  they,  the  witches,  in  tlic 
cedar-scented  caves  of  their  encliauted 
isles,  to  her  the  bride,  wife,  and  mo- 
ther, who  for  twenty  long  years  had 
lain,  in  her  desertion,  faithful  to  the 
Image  of  her  hero,  in  the  nuptial 
chamber  raised  by  his  own  hand 
round  the  stem  of  that  well-known 
Olive-tree, 

•*  And  in  all  parts  adorned, 
With  ivory,  with  silver,  and  with  gold." 

Not  older,  if  so  old,  was  Penelope 
the  Chaste  than  Helen  the  Wanton, 
and  though  not  so  sun-like  in  her 
beauty,  lovelier  far  was  she,  like  the 
melancholy  moon,  after  long  oppres- 
sion of  the  clouds,  *'  at  length  appa- 
rent qneen,"  walking  forth  to  take 
possession  of  the  open  sky,  as  soon  that 
regal  one  will  be  walking  forth  to  glad- 
den with  herlight  the  liberated  fields  of 
Ithaca.  Fairer  she,  in  the  grace  of 
her  youth-embalming  virtue,  and  fold- 
ed in  the  modest  robe  of  her  sweet 
humanities,  than  Venus  all  4ier  daz- 
zling charms  displaying  to  Adonais, 
or  Diana  on  Mount  Latmos*  side,  de- 
scending to  enjoy  Endymion.  Yet 
Ulysses  could  uot  pass  by  without 
eveing  him,  and  stopping  to  speak 
about  him,  —  a  miserable  animal, 
worn  to  the  bone  by  vermin,  and  dy- 
ing on  a  dunghill !  Argus  knew  Ulys- 
ses, and  Ulysses  knew  Argus,  and 
wept.  He  knew  right  well  why  the 
noble  hound  was  in  such  wretched 
plight;  but  it  was  hb  custom,  the 
habit  of  his  character,  and  there  were 
sufficient  reasons  for  its  having  be- 
come so,  to  ask  questions  rather  than 
to  answer  them, — to  elicit  from  the 
lips  of  others  what  to  him  were  no 
new  tidings, — to  listen  as  if  he  were 
first  learning  some  secret  which,  in 
good  truth,  had  either  been  long  fami- 
liar to  him,  or  the  knowledge  of  which 
had  suddenlv  arisen,  before  a  word 
was  spoken,  m  the  wisdom  of  his  me- 
ditative heart. 


Which  of  the  two  first  recog^nised 
the  other — Argus  or  Ulysses  ?  Argus. 
But  simply  because  he  happene<l  to 
see^Ulysses  half-a-minute  before  Ulys- 
ses saw  him  ;  for  had  their  eyes 
met  at  the  moment,  at  the  moment 
had  stood  "  mutually  confest**  hound 
and  hero.  The  instant  Ulysses  did 
see  him  moving  his  tail,  and  laying 
back  bis  ears,  that  instant  the  much- 
enduring  man  could  have  sworn  it 
was  Argus, — and  that  instant,  look- 
ing aside,  that  Eumanis  might  not 
observe  it,  he  "  wiped  away  a  tear.*' 
The  noblest  each  of  his  kind,  and  the 
most  affectionate — like  master,  like 
dog.  Ulysses  loved  the  Canine — so 
did  Homer,  and  so  did  Scott.  He 
thought  of  the  magnificent  year-old 
bounding  like  a  stag — he  saw  the 
mangy  skeleton  in  vain  struggling  to 
crawl  and  lick  his  feet.  It  was  not 
for  himself  that  he  wept — and  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  say  it  was  ;  it 
was  for  Argus  and  for  Argus  only. 
Telemachus  himself  was  for  the  while 
forgotten  —  and  so  was  Penelope. 
Take  notice  that  he  lingered  a  while 
behind  Eumi^us,  who  passed  into  the 
portal — and  Homer  had  too  good  an 
opinion  of  mankind  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  them  that  it  was  to  lift  up 
the  head  of  Argus,  and  hold  it  be- 
tween his  knees,  that  he  might  gently 
die. 

But  was  it  probable — was  it  natural, 
that  Argus,  after  twenty  years,  and  in 
the  last  stage  of  disease  and  decay, 
should  know  Ulysses  ?  Now  we  call 
that  a  silly  question — for  is  it  not 
so  written  ?  Surely  you  are  not  serious 
in  suspecting  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
genial  wisdom  of  Homer.  That  you 
should  be  printed  in  an  epic  as  at  once 
recognising  your  own  beloved  brother 
the  writer  from  Bombay  would,  we 
admit,  be  au  outrage  on  probability 
and  on  nature — inconsistent  with  the 
state  of  his  liver  and  your  heart.  But 
the  memory,  or  fancy  of  a  dog  (or  a 
horse)  is  a  mystery  not  to  bo  explain- 
ed ;  and  all  that  genius  can  do  is  to 
give,  as  in  thb  case,  illustiation  of  it, 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  come  at 
partly  by  observation,  and  partly  by 
reflection,  but  chiefly  from  an  intui- 
tion of  an  analogy  almost  amount- 
ing to  identity  between  the  sen- 
tient  being  in  certain  creatures  we 
choose  to  call  brutes,  and  certain  crea- 
tures we  choose  to  call  men.  And  how 
know  we  that  they  have  not  a  moral 
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sense  as  well  as  ourselves — such  a 
moral  sense  as  is  suitable  to  their  con- 
dition— and  to  promote  the  chief  end 
of  Dog,  which,  reverently  be  it  spoken, 
seems  to  be  to  love  man  and  keep  Iiis 
commandments.  Philosophers  deny 
reminiscence  to  dogs,  and  treat  of  it 
exclusively  as  a  human  endowment,  an 
active  power  belonging  but  to  those 
who  have  discourse  of  reason. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  knew  better. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Argus  had 
often  thought  of  Ulysses  **  when  ab- 
sent long  and  distant  far,"  and  often 
wondered  what  could  have  become  of 
bim,  now  that  the  sun  was  risen,  and 
the  waves  were  galloping  shorewards 
along  the  sea,  and  the  woods  a- ringing, 
and  Echo  blowing  her  own  horn  among 
the  hills  independently  of  aU  Uio 
huntsmen  ?  For  months  after  the  de- 
parture of  his  lord,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that  he  often  watched  the  beach 
— ^that  landing-place  in  the  bay  where 
he  saw  the  king  embrace  the  queen, 
and  then  embark  with  all  his  power 
for  the  rendezvous  at  Mycenae  ?  That 
he  had  gone  to  the  wars  well  knew 
the  noble  hound ;  and  fain  would  he 
have  leapt  on  board,  but  Ulysses  bade 
him  go  back  with  Penelope,  and  guard 
her  on  her  solitary  walks  from  all 
wild  beasts.  What  a  dog  he  became 
you  know;  and  we  are  willing  to 
grant  that  during  ''his  bright  and 
shining  youth,**  his  magnificent  and 
glorious  prime,  the  ingrate  often  for 
long  times  together  clean  forgot  his 
trainer  then  terrifying  Troy.  But  as 
age  crept  upon  him,  the  dream  of  youth 
revived,  and  in  his  sleep  how  often 
was  Argus  seen  shuddcmng  all  over, 
and  heard  whining  deliriously  at  the 
sight — at  the  touch  of  Ulysses ! 

For  years  and  years  rejoicing  in  Lis 
vigour  and  his  victories,  for  he  cranch- 
ed  his  way  through  wood  and  over 
mountain,  and  with  crimson  flews  out- 
howled  the  wolf  prostrate  beneath  his 
paws,  seldom  then  did  he  remember  his 
master ;  for  in  the  fulness  of  self-glo- 
riflcation  dogs  and  men  are  alike  for- 
getful of  the  past  and  regardless  of  the 
future,  wallowing  in  the  snow  or  sun- 
shine (mercy  on  us!  we  had  almost  said 
the  blood  and  mire)  of  the  present, 
and  possessed  wholly  by  the  Now  of 
life.  But  oh  the  diflerence  to  him  on 
that  dunghill !  Think  ye  his  soul  was 
absorbed  in  worrying. fleas  :  or  that 
during  short  respites  from  that  mean 
misery,  he    did   not  often    see    the 
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shadow  of  Ulysses  ?     He  sees  the 
substance  at  last ;  aud  sagacious  far 
beyond  £uma?us,  and  Euryclea,  and 
even  Penelope,  knows  it  is  no  beggar, 
but  "  the  Prince  of  all  the   Land." 
Sagacious !  yes — he  BineU  him  to  be 
the  man  of  men.     I)im  as  were  his 
eyes,  \i^  sightedVxm — deaf  as  were  his 
ears,  he  overheard  him  speaking  of 
him  his  very  self,  the  poor,  old,  worn- 
out,    starved,     beaten,    flea-worried 
Argus.  Not  now  could  he  leap,  dance, 
bound  as  of  yore,  or  his  paws  would 
have  been  on  those  shoulders,  and  his 
tongue  had  licked  that  face,  and  his 
growls  of  ecstasy  would  have  startled 
the  suitors  in  the  hall,  as  if  a  lion  had 
been  at  the  gate.  A  nd  at  the  gate  there 
was  a  lion.     But  all  that  Argus  could 
do  was  to  wag  his  tail,  lay  back  his 
ears,  crawl,  or  at  best  stagger,  feeble 
as  a  puppy  in  the  distemper,  and  of 
a  happy   broken  heart  die  at  thoFe 
well-known  feet ! — Edwin  Landseer  ? 
But  why  did  not  Penelope  take  care 
of  Argus,  and  see  that  he  liad  his  mess 
regularly,  aud  was  duly  washed,  and 
that  neither  suitors  nor  servants  should 
dare  to  maltreat  the  darling  dog  of  her 
lord  ?    Why,  you  blockhead,  did  not 
Eumceusafew  minutes  ago  tell  you  that 
in  a  house  without  a  head  all  goes  to 
wrack  and  ruin  ?    The  jades  snapped 
their  fingers  in  their  mistress's  face, 
and  shamelessly  melledwith  the  suitors, 
for  which  they  were  by  and  by  to 
be  made  to  swing,  like  four-and-twenty 
fiddlers  all  in  a  row,  or  rather  like  so 
many  gowns  hung  up  to  dry,  on  aline 
extending  from  rafter  to  rafter  of  the 
6lau(?hter-house,  not  from  post  to  post 
on   the    lively  washing-green  where 
they  used  to  giggle  when  pulled  about, 
with  short  petticoats,  open  bosoms, 
and  nmipled  hair,  by  Pisander,  and 
Polybus,  and  Euronymous,  and  Age- 
laus,  and  the  rest  whose  hour  was 
come.    Besides  the  big  griefs  swallow 
up  the  lesser — to  disgorge  them  alive — 
and  then   they  wriggle  about  one's 
feet  like  asps — and  stick  like  leeches. 
Penelope  had  enough  to  do  to  take 
care  of  herself— my  fat  friend;  and 
what  if  she  at  last  came  to  forget 
the  sufferings  of  Argus,  nay,  that  there 
was  a  dog  of  that  name  alive  in  Ithaca? 
Forgetfidness    and    rememberfulness 
may  equally  betoken  the  depth  of  love 
and  sorrow  in  the  soul.    Penelope  did 
not    neglect    Telemachus  —  nor    her 
household  duties,  sore  as  was  the  strife 
.^nor  her  embroidery — nor  her  mar 
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nt^e-hed  that  lay  with  its  head  to  the 
Olive  Stem—nor  the  Bow  that  hung 
in  tiiat  inmost  chamber,  at  once  trea- 
sury and  armoury,  with 

"  ample  quiver  filled  with  shafts, 
A  deadly  store,  which  Ipliitos,  the  son 
Of  Eurytus,  in  Lacedemon  gave 
Ulysses  on  a  time,  when,  as  it  chanced, 
He  met  him  in  Messenia,  in  the  house 
Of  brave  Orsilochus." 

But  why  did  not  TelemachuA  look 
better  after  his  father's  hound  ?  Why, 
you  sumph,  had  you  but  so  much  as 
dipped  yQur  little  finger  into  the  Odys- 
sey, you  would  have  known,  that  had 
he  b^  seen  by  the  suitors  providing 
hr  the  comforts  cfArgui,  they  would 
have  shot  Argus  with  arrows,  and 
beaten  In  his  skull  with  stakes  and 
stones.  For  they  were  a  brutal  set, 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  any  thing 
bappv  that  had  belonged  to  Ulysses. 
Biides,  what  the  better,  after  all, 
would  Argus  have  been,  tied  up  in  a 
kennel  ?  Fresh  straw  would  not  have 
made  him  sleep — he  would  have  scun- 
iier*d  at  the  choicest  cracklings.  He 
had  been  a  dying  dog  for  years — and 
perhaps  existence  was  not  so  grievous 
a  burden  to  him  on  that  dunghill  as  it 
might  have  been  in  the  drawing-room 
— but  not  therefore  the  less  loathsome 
the  cruel  baseness  of  the  menials  that 
drove  him  there  ;  and  Telemachus 
would  have  tied  a  rock  round  his  neck 
and  let  him  easy  down,  but  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  life  is  life,  and  in  its 
extinction,  though  it  may  be  mercy, 
there  is  felt  by  the  heart  of  the  voung 
to  be  cruelty,  even  to  the  oldest 'of  the 
old.  But  to  conclude  the  discussion 
(what  discussion?)  Telemachus  was 
for  long  a  snoUed  child,  and  selfish 
enough  in  all  conscience,  and  he  too 
often  forgot  Argus— in  Argus's  off- 
spring. FmaUy,  and  after  all,  a  dog 
IS  but  a  dog ;  had  it  not  been  for  Ho- 
mer, Argus  would  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  doffs  5  and  had  it  not  been  known 
to  the  whole  world  that  Ulysses  wiped 
away  a  tear  on  looking  at  him,  merely 
because  he  cowered  his  ears  and  wag- 
ged his  tail  on  recognising  his  master 
cm  his  return  home,  after  twenty  years* 
absence,  the  idea  of  Penelope  and 
Telemachus  needing  any  justification 
of  their  behaviour  to  him,  whatever  it 
might  have  been,  would  never  have 
been  started,  or  if  started  in  Ithaca  or 
•ay  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  been 
KHnrted  as  nere  twaddle^as  much  of 
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what  we  have  now  been  saying  may  be 
scouted — nor  can  it  be  denied  even  by 
ourselves  that  we  are  beginning  to 
prose!  But  pray  believe  this — that 
while  Ulysses  was  looking  on  Argus 
in  extremis,  he  swore  in  his  heart  an 
oath  he  did  not  hear,  that  for  sake 
of  that  fiea- worried  carcass  alone  he 
would  send  the  whole  gang  of  the 
suitors  to  Hell — and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word — 

'*  He  bade  them  go  to  Hell— to  Hell  they 
went.'* 

Schiller  had  much  of  the  true  Greek 
fire.  So  had  not  Goethe;  though 
being  an  universal  genius,  he  was 
bound  to  dash  at  that  drama  too ;  and 
hb  idolaters  of  course  have  given  him 
the  crown.  It  is  thought  a  feather  Sn 
a  silly  lad*s  cap,  by  the  silly  lad's  self, 
na^,  a  bunch  of  feathers,  to  prate  the 
philosophy  of  criticism  about  that  eter- 
nal Goethe.  They  plunge  into  a  pool 
of  thought  about  two  inches  deep 
"  with  many  a  shelve  and  plum,"  over 
head  but  not  over  ears — and  rising  to 
the  surface  "  go  sounding  on  their 
dim  and  perilous  way,**  heaving  the 
lead,  about  the  size  of  a  swan  shot,  and 
siughig  out  "quarter  less  nine** — 
meaning  fathoms — when  there  is  not 
water  enough  to  cover  the  back-fin  of 
a  minnow .  Pity  so  great  a  man  should 
have  been  so  great  a  humbug — that  so 
great  a  poet  should  have  been  the  pa- 
rent of  such  a  numerous  issue  of  prig^. 
Would  that  the  fine  old  Trojan  were 
yet  alive,  for  he  enjoyed  the  sublu- 
nary  ;  the  rivers  of  life  rolled  through 
his  soul  with  msgestic  current;  and 
there  was  fl^rand  flowing  and  ebb- 
ing seen  and  heard  there,  that  shone 
and  spoke  of  the  sea.  Initiated 
,  he  had  been  in  the  greater  mys- 
teries, yet  strange  it  was,  and  sad 
to  think,  how  he  loved  to  mystify  the 
neophytes,  till  they  imagined  they  had 
reached  the  Adyta  when  stumbling 
at  the  very  porch  of  the  temple. 
That  was  not  magnanimous — nor  wor- 
thy a  priest.  Schiller  was  a  simpler, 
sbcerer  spuit— more  devout  in  his 
worship  of  the  Mighty  Mother— and 
hitolerantof  brightest  splendoursif  they 
daxzled  the  eyes  out  of  discernment  of 
the  Truth.  LivLng  lakes,  and  not  vi- 
sionary mirage  rose  up  before  his  ima- 
gination that  created  but  what  men*8 
hearts  may  enduringly  love ;  and  there, 
on  the  shores  of  reahty,  the  creatures 
of  his  genhis,  humau  aU#  but  some  of 
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them  angeHe  in  their  hmnsnitTi  are 
seen  doing  diefr  work,  heneath  the  ere 
of  their  gpreat  Task-Master,  with  the 
same  loTes,  the  same  griefs,  the  same 
sufferings,  and  the  same  sins  as  our 
own,  and  their  most  secret  souls,  made 
ybihle,  enwrapped  in  no  other  mystery 
than  what,  in  tnicker  or  denser  gloom, 
gathers,  and  settles,  and  breaks  up,  and 
is  scattered  within  the  precincts  of 
ererv  human  breast. 

This  triumph  song  of  the  Greeks — 
here  nobly  translated — will  bear  to  be 
chanted  even  after  the  choral  strains 
of  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 


SCHILLER'S   TRIUMPH  SONG   OF  THE 
GREEKS. 

TaANSLATED  BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  WHITE. 

Priam's  empire  was  destroyed  ; 

Troy  in  dust  and  ashes  lay. 
And  the  Grecians  oyeijoyM, 

Richly  laden  with  their  prey. 
Sat  upon  each  glorious  prow 

*Longst  the  Hellespontine  strand ; 
For  they  gaily  Toyage  now 

To  the  lovely  Grecian  land. 
Soundeth  forth  a  joyous  strain ! 

For  their  ships  careering  go 

Where   their  fathers'   hearth-fires 
glow; 
Homewards  they  are  bent  again. 

And  in  lengthen*d  rows,  distrest. 
Sat  the  Trojan  women  there. 

Beating  on  their  angubh^d  breast. 
And  with  long  dishevelled  hair ! 

With  the  wild  triumphant  song 
Minffle  they  their  sobs  of  wo. 

Mourning  their  own  grief  and  wrong 
In  their  country's  overthrow. 

Fare  thee  well,  bright  land!— they 
said- 
Far  from  our  beloved  home 
With  these  foreign  lords  we  roam ; 

Ah !  how  happy  are  the  dead ! 

To  the  gods  doth  Calchas  now 

Offer  sacrifice.     He  calls 
On  Pallas  who  doth  overthrow 

And  build  the  lofty  city's  walls  ;— 
On  Neptune  who  around  the  Earth 

His  watery  girdle  hath  outspread ; 
On  Jove  who  sends  his  terrors  forth 

And  brandishes  the  iEgis  dread. 
Strife  and  struggle  now  are  o'er ! 

All  the  mighty  combat  past ! 

And  the  hour  has  come  at  last,-^ 
And  the  City  is  ng  more ! 


Atreus*  son,  the  prince  of  all. 
Counted  up  the  mighty  train. 

Who  had  once  obeyed  his  call 
On  the  bright  Scamander's  plain ; 

And  the  clouds  of  sorrow  came 
To  the  monarch's  thoughtful  brow ; 

Of  the  countless  sons  of  Fame, 
Oh !  how  few  he  counted  now  I 

Therefore  sound  the  joyous  strain. 
He  who  sees  again  ms  home. 
He  whose  life  is  still  in  bloom ! 

For  not  all  come  back  again ! 

Not  by  all  who  back  return 
May  their  homes  be  Joyous  found ; 

Where  domestic  altars  bum 
Murder  may  prepare  to  wound  I 

Many  by  false  niends  were  sped. 
By  the  bloody  fight  unharm'd  ; 

Thus  UlvBses  warning  said 
By  Athena's  spirit  warm'd. 

**  Happy  he  whose  home  is  glad, 
Stiunless  kept  by  goddess'  care, 
For  women  are  but  faithless  ware, 

And  novelty  still  tempts  the  bad." 

Atreus'  son  with  rapture  warms 
Gazing  on  his  late  won  bride ; 

Round  the  circle  of  her  charms, 
Flingeth  he  his  arms,  o'erioy'd ; 

Wicked  deed  shall  ever  fall! 
Vengeance  tracks  the  sinners'  way. 

For  with  justice,  high  o'er  all, 
Jove's  dread  counsel  beareUi  sway ! 

Evil  men  have  evil  fate !. 

On  transgressors  Jove  deals  forth 
Vengeance  for  the  outraged  hearth. 

Poising  with  impartial  weight ! 

Well  may  it  befit  the  gay 
(Cried  Oileus'  fearless  son). 

Those  to  praise  who  bear  the  sway. 
Heaven's  lofty  thrones  upon. 

All  by  chance  their  gifts  they  pour«- 
All  by  chance  the  bliss  they  glve--- 

For  Patroclus  lives  no  more. 
And  Thersites  dares  to  live ! 

Since,  then,  chance  with  blinded  eyes 
Scatters  from  her  arm  our  ftite. 
Let  the  man  with  Joy  elate 

Triumph,  who  has  gained  life's  prize* 

Yes !  red  war  the  best  destroys  I 

Thoughts  to  thee  shall  bend  their 
flight. 
Brother,  'mid  our  festa  ijoys. 

Who  wert  once  our  shield  in  9l^\, 
When  the  Grecian  ships  were  fired. 

In  thine  arm  our  safety  lay ; 
Yet  the  wary  craft  inspired. 

Shared  no  less  the  beauteous  prey. 
Peace  upon  thine  ashes  rest  1 
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Hostile  fiword  ne'er  laid  thee  low — 
*    Ajax  fell  by  Ajax'  blow, 
Madness'  hand  **  destroys  the  best." 

Neoptolemus  pours  forth. 

To  the  glory-giver,  wine — 
*Bove  all  things  of  earthly  worth, 

Mighty  father  prize  I  thine ! 
Of  all  goods  that  earth  bestows. 

Glory  is  the  loftiest  one ; 
When  in  dust  the  limbs  repose. 

Still  the  mighty  name  lives  on. 
Hero  1  deathless  song  shall  give 

Fame  to  thee  that  ne'er  shall  die ; 

For  the  earthly  life  may  fly. 
But  the  dead  for  ever  live 

And — because  the  voice  of  blame 
Ceases  o'er  the  vanquish'd  man. 

Pledge  we  now  to  Hector's  name 
(Thus  old  Tydeus'  son  began), 

Who  for  his  domestic  shrines 
Fell,  their  buckler  from  assaults  ; 

Brighter  crown'd  the  victor  shines — 
Him  the  nobler  aim  exalts  ; 

Who  for  his  domestic  shrines 
Fighting  fell,  a  buckler  strong- 
Even  in  a  foeman's  song 

Deathlessly  his  glory  shines. 

Nestor  now,  the  jovial  soul, 

Who  three  generations  saw, 
Pass'd  the  leafembosom'd  bowl 

To  the  tearful  Hecuba. 
To  thy  lip  the  cheerer  lift, 

And  forget  thy  mighty  grief ; 
Wonderful  is  Bacchus  gift, 

For  the  tortured  hearts'  relief 
To  thy  lip  the  cheerer  lift. 

And  forget  thy  mighty  grief; 

Balsam  for  the  heart's  relief. 
Wonderful  is  Bacchus'  gift. 

For  e'en  Niobe,  who  stood 
Aim'd  at  by  each  heavenly  dart. 

Tasted  of  the  juicy  flood. 

And  o'ercame  her  grief  of  heart  ; 

For  while  yet  its  life- stream  laves 
Parched  lips — and  foams  around — 

Banish'd  far  neath  Lethe's  waves 
Every  grief  of  heart  is  drown'd  ; 

For  while  yet  the  life-stream  laves 
Parched  lips— and  foams  around — 
Every  grief  of  heart  is  drown'd, 

Bjinish'd  far  'neath  Lethe's  waves. 

By  the  god  inspired  now, 

Thus  the  prophetess  outspoke, 

Looking  from  the  lofty  prow 
To  their  home's  up  wreathing  smoke. 

"  Smoke  is  every  cnild  of  clay, 
Vanishing  like  vapours  yam— 
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Earthly  grandeur  fades  away» 
Only  do  the  gods  remain  ! 

Round  the  horseman's  courser  gay. 
Round  the  ship  dark  sorrow  lours. 
Future  time  may  ne'er  be  ours. 

Therefore  let  us  live  to-day  ! " 

Now  for  some  Cookery — and  of 
Cooks.  The  Greeks  were  great  glut- 
tons, and  epicures  likewise— so  were  the 
Romans — and  so  are  we  Scots.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  care  little  what  we  eat, 
and  not  much  how  it  is  cooked,  pro- 
vided only  there  be  enough  of  it,  and 
that  it  be  not  absolutely  raw.  The 
late  excellent  Mr  Walker  set  cut  a 
series  of  dinners  for  a  smallish  party, 
which  that  most  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive companion,  Mr  Hay  ward,  pro- 
nounced, in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
if  we  mbrcmember  not,  judicious  and 
tasteful,  but  which  struck  us  at  the 
time  as  bordering  on  the  shabby  gen- 
teel, and  calculated,  at  the  best,  rather 
to  inspire  than  satisfy  a  steady  but 
not  voracious  appetite.  Here  is  a 
cycle  for  Four,  fulfilled  in  a  week, 
Monday — Roast  jigot  of  mutton,  Ove 
year  old — pea-soup — whitings  fried — 
couple  of  fowls  boiled — sweet-breads 
curried— kidnies.  Tuesday — Fillet  of 
veal  roasted — molly- go- tawney — cod's 
head  and  shoulders — chops — stewed 
beef.  Wednesday — Round  of  beef — 
hotch-potch — cut  of  salmon  —  fowls 
roasted — a  hare.  Thursday — Boiled 
leg  of  mutton — oyster  soup — had- 
docks— a  roasted  turkey.  Friday — 
Haunch  of  venison — white  soup — 
soles — pigeon-pie.  Saturday — Sir- 
loin of  beef — brown  soup — a  turbot — 
a  goose.  Sunday — Saddle  of  mutton 
— hare  soup — beef  steaks— jiblet  pie. 
These  are  the  fundamental  features 
on  which  the  week's  dinners  may  be 
said  to  hinge  ;  and  mind  this,  that 
all  the  dishes,  they  are  but  few,  as 
you  hope  to  be  saved,  be  placed  on 
the  table,  if  possible,  simultaneously  ; 
if  not,  there  must  be  •*  virtual  co-ex- 
istence." A  bare  table  is  the  natu- 
ral abhorrence  of  all  unsophisticated 
minds.  By  a  bare  table  we  mean  a 
table  with  only  Soup  and  Fish.  Savage 
is  man  and  peevish  is  woman  who,  dis- 
inclined for  Soup  or  Fish,  has  to  sit 
idle  while  the  rest  are  assiduously 
flourishing  spoon  or  fork,  and  Mock- 
turtle  and  Turbot  vanbhing  like  wink- 
ing from  that  at  once  festal  and  funereal 
board.  Betides  let  there,  on  general 
principles,  be  a  choice.     Farther,  let 
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the  minds  of  all  tbe  guests  be  at  rest 
— and  what  more  sovereign  remedy 
for  an  inward  wound  than  the  simul« 
taneous  sight  of  twenty  dishes,  each 
fit  to  set  before  a  king? — Therefore  let 
the  table  groan.  No  fear  of  the  legs. 
If  there  be,  prop ;  and  let  it  be  round. 
Tongue  and  Ham  are  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  all  the  above  spreads  for  Four, 
and  an  omelet.  The  cook  may  send  up 
any  additionals,  by  way  of  corner  dishes 
and  the  like,  she  chooses — nor  shall  we 
quarrel  with  her  on  account  of  a  su- 
pernumerary or  two  in  the  shape  of  a 
wild-goose  or  a  teal.  Game,  proper- 
ly so  called,  we  leave  to  her  own  dis- 
cretion— for  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that,  during  the  season, 
she  will  not  serve  up,  in  rotation  con- 
genial with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  phea- 
sant, partridge,  grouse,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, &c — if  she  do  not,  why  then  she 
roust  look  out  for  another  place.  All 
kinds  of  vegetables  of  course ;  and  as 
for  jellies,  custards,  blanc>mange,  pud- 
dings, fruit-pies,  tarts,  &c.,  no  man 
would  makeformal  mention  of  them  who 
was  not  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  prattled 
of  pickles  and  preserves.  We  cannot 
say  we  are  passionately  fond  of  cheese 
— yet  macaroni,  the  Italian's  darling, 
is  not  so  much  amiss  as  a  succeda- 
neum,  and  wo  never  yet  feared  the 
face  of  a  Welsh  rabbit.  Campsie 
Parmesan  is  not  so  pathetic,  perhaps, 
as  the  weeping  Po,  but  there  is  in  it 
more  wear  and  tear  ;  Dunlop  is  such 
a  darling  of  ours,  that  in  the  West  it 
b  endearingly  called  "  Christopher's 
Delight  ;**  and  these  and  a  few  more 
arc,  sooth  to  say,  almost  tbe  only 
cheeses  we  desire  to  see  at  our  table. 
Anchovies  are  our  olives,  aud  they 
alternate  tastily  with  your  Yarmouth 
bloaters.  Deviled  biscuit  we  do  not 
object  to,  though  we  prefer  Turkey 
thighs.  But  we  are  roaming  into 
supper,  and  must  return  to  our  legi- 
timate theme. 

A  Fish  dinner !  Into  what  profound 
an  abysm  of  ignorance  of  human  na- 
ture is  our  imagination  sunk  by  these 
leaden  words  I  What  man,  be  his  re- 
ligion what  it  may,  would,  with  his 
eyes  and  mouth  open,  voluntarily  pur- 
sue a  line  of  conduct  that  was  sure  to 
end,  within  a  few  hours,  in  the  trans- 
formation of  his  human  nature  into  the 
piscine  ?  Of  the  fish  fishy— faugh  ! 
Nevertheless  we  have  seen  it  done  in 
the  Ship,  Greenwich,  at  a  guinea  a- 
head .  White  bait  aud  be  blasted  to  them 
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— what  are  they  ?  Nobody  till  Yarrell 
knew.  But  the  stomach  rises,  reaches, 
scunners,  is  convulsed,  and  recoils,  in 
disgust  and  horror,  at  these  endless 
relays  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  finny 
tribe,  terminating,  perhaps,  in  a  most 
dreadful  Flounder,  manifestly  a  dog» 
or  rather  a  wolf-fish,  caught,  it  is 
said,  in  a  net  ofi^  Deal,  but  who  had 
run  himself  high  and  dry  on  the  beach 
in  a  state  of  hydrophobia,  and  was  not 
secured  by  the  crowd  till  after  the 
reading  of  the  riot  act. 

Why  not,  on  the  same  unhallowed 
principle,  a  Game  Dinner  ?  What 
more  diabolical  idea  could  enter  into 
the  minds  of  a  dozen  mutual  ene- 
mies, than  to  invite  one  another  to  a 
Game  Dinner  ?  On  the  understanding 
that  each  was  to  bo  pressed  by  all,  to 
eat  on  against  the  united  repugnan* 
cies  of  physical  nature — each  by  in- 
tensest  malignity  of  hatred  sworn  to 
sacrifice  himself,  so  that  he  should 
have  the  satisfaction  to  feci  from  th0 
bottom  to  the  mouth  of  his  stomach, 
that  on  the  chair  next  his  own  must  be 
sitting  a  wretch  to  whom  life  was 
gradually  becoming  a  burden  more 
than  he  could  bear ! 

The  argument  is  conclusive.  "  But 
before  proceeding  to  our  quotations, 
allow  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
use,  or  rather  abuse  of  the  knife. 
Well  do  we  remember  the  time,  and 
we  could  pardon  ourselves  for  weep- 
ing while  remembering  it,  when  the 
knife,  during  dinner,  at  least  after  the 
soup,  for  that  from  time  immemorial 
has,  we  believe,  been  held  to  be  spoon 
meat,  was  rarely  seen  but  on  the  way 
to  or  from,  out  or  in  the  mouth  of 
man  or  of  woman.  Millions  must  be 
still  alive  to  bear  testimony  to  this 
truth.  The  fork  was  in  a  subordinate 
relation  to  the  knife — he  was  in  fact 
the  knife*s  assistant — and  alas  I  though 
thenadays  it  was  never  suspected — it 
would  appear  his  successor.  Now- 
adays, nobody  puts  a  knife  into  his 
or  her  mouth,  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  thought  to  be,  or  who  is  not  mad. 
Nobody  but  ourselves.  We  scorn  to 
argue  the  question,  for  such  is  the 
infatuation  of  the  age — custom  being 
second  nature — that  we  should  not, 
by  any  appeal  we  could  make,  to  tho 
reason  and  to  the  passions,  make  a 
single  convert.  Yet  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  noticing,  with  due  con- 
tempt, one  argument  on  the  other 
ifidc;  of  especial  basenessi  inasmuch 
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as  it  is  founded  on  fear-— and  fear  of  a 
kind  to  which  any  man  of  average 
courage  in  a  nation  long  distinguished 
for  its  military  exploits  by  sea  and 
landy  might  rise  superior — the  fear  of 
cutting  one*s  mouth.  What  I  has  it 
indeed  come  to  this !  Why,  has  not 
a  knife  a  back  as  well  as  an  edge? 
There  is  no  need  of  drawing  the  edge 
sharply  along  the  comer  of  your 
mouth — any  more  than  across  your 
throat.  But  that  may  bo  said  to  be  a 
subterfuge.  Welli  then,  if  all  the 
generations  of  mankind  that  ever  peo- 
pled this  island,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  knife,  except  the  present  and 
the  preceding,  used  that  instrument, 
as  we  ourselves  alone  now  do,  without 
one  recorded,  at  least  authenticated  case 
of  a  mouth  permanently  widened  by  the 
unskilful  use  thereof,  how  can  this  age 
plead  incapacity  to  learn  to  wield  it 
without  danger  of  drawing  blood  7 
Who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
publicly  declare  that  he  ever  once  saw 
Its  cut,  either  our  cheek  or  our  jowl  ? 
We  claim  no  extraordinary  gift  from 
nature  of  manual  dexterity ;  indeed,  na- 
turally we  are  awkward ;  custom  would 
do  for  others  what  it  has  done  for  us,  and 
Boon  enable  the  clumsiest  with  a  knife 
to  eat  peas.  Knives,  in  our  younger 
days,  were  rounded  off  for  that  very 
purpose ;  now  they  are  more  like  dlrKs 
-»but  we  are  wilUiig  to  run  all  risks 
rather  than  be  driven  to  the  bairnli- 
ness  of  supping  peas  with  a  spoon* 
And  is  there  no  danger,  pray,  in  stick- 
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ing  a  three-pronged  fork  into  your 
mouth  ?  That  is  a  new-fangled  con- 
cern— a  table-fork  ought  not  to  be  a 
trident,  nor  a  trident  a  table-fork. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  on  such  a  point 
with  temper — and  we  feel  somewhat 
ruffled,  yet  the  absurdity  we  have  been 
combating,  with  heat  but  without  acer- 
bitjTy  is  really  so  gross,  that  to  speak 
of  It  with  perfect  calnmess  would  seem 
to  show  a  callousness  of  moral  sensi- 
bility— and  more  especially  when  wo 
reflect  that  the  folly  has  infected  litera- 
ture, and  that  the  Silver- Fork  Schpd 
has  been  in  high  repute,  though  its 
masters,  but  for  the  fickle  freaks  of 
fashion,  if  paid  according  to  their 
merits,  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
a  lick  at  the  PairUch  S^urtle. 

We  began  this  dissertation  by  calling 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  gluttons  and 
epicures — and  we  end  by  proving  them 
— for  the  present  only  the  Greeks 
— to  have  been  so — out  of  Atheuseus. 
Has  Mr  D.  B.  Walsh,  the  ingenious 
and  original  translator  of  some ^  of 
the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes,  for- 
gotten an  article  entitled  "  a  Glance 
at  the  Noctes  of  Athenceus,"  in  Maga 
a  few  years  ago  ?  We  suspect  he  hais, 
for  we  observe  that  he  has  sent  us  a 
colloquy  between  a  Slave  and  a  Cook, 
from  Athenion*s  Samothracians,  wcU 
translated  by  a  sufficient  scholar  in 
that  article  ;  but  a  good  story  is  not 
the  worse  of  being  twice  told»  and 
so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  fhe  other 
tid-bits  are  in  Maga. 


I.  FROM  Philemon's  soldier. 

Enter  a  Cook» 

Cook,  A  longing  seizes  me  to  come  and  tell 
To  earth  and  heaven,  how  I  dressed  the  dinner. 
By  Pallas,  but  'tis  pleasant  to  succeed 
In  every  point !     How  tender  was  my  fish  1 
How  nice  I  served  it  up,  not  drugg'd  with  cheese. 
Nor  browned  above  I     It  looked  the  same  exacUy, 
l^hen  roasted,  as  it  did  when  still  alive. 
So  delicate  and  mild  a  fire  I  gave  it 
To  cook  it,  that  you'll  scarce^  credit  me. 
Just  as  a  hen,  when  she  has  seized  ou  something 
Too  large  to  swallow  at  a  single  mouthful. 
Runs  round  and  round,  and  holds  it  tight,  and  longs 
To  gulp  it  down,  while  others  follow  her ; 
So  the  first  guest,  that  felt  my  fishes  flavour. 
Leapt  from  his  couch,  and  fled  around  the  room. 
Holding  the  dish,  while  others  chased  a-stern. 
One  might  have  raised  the  sacred  cry,  as  if 
It  was  a  miracle ;  for  some  of  them 
Snatch*d  something,  others  nothing,  others  all. 
Y9(  tbey  had  only  given  rac  to  dress 
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Some  paltry  river-fish  thai  feed  on  mud. 

If  I  had  had  a  sea-char^  or  a  turbot 

From  Athens— Jove  the  Saver! — or  a  boar-fish 

From  ArgoSy  or  from  darling  Sicyon 

That  fish  wMch  Neptune  carries  up  to  Heaven 

To  feast  the  Immortals  with — ^the  conger-eel ;  ^ 

Then  all  who  ate  it  would  have  turned  to  godi. 

I  have  discovered  the  elixir  vittB ; 

Those  who  are  dead  already^  when  they've  smelt 

One  of  my  dishes^  come  to  life  again. 

II.    FROM  HCOESIPPUS'S  BROTHSIIS. 

Enter  a  Cook  and  hie- Pupil, 

^    Pupil.  Good  mastery  many  men  have  written  largely 
On  cookery ;  so  either  prove  you're  saying 
Something  original^  or  else  don*t  tease  me. 

Cook.  No,  Syrus ;  think  that  I'm  the  only  person 
Who've  fbund  and  know  the  gastronomic  object. 
I  did  not  learn  it  in  a  brace  of  years. 
Wearing  the  apron  just  by  way  of  sport ; 
But  have  investigated  and  examined 
The  art  by  portions  during  my  whole  life — 
How  many  kinds  of  greens,  and  sorts  of  sprats    . 
The  manifold  varieties  of  lentils : — 
To  sum  up  all — when  I've  officiated 
During  a  funeral  feast,  as  soon  as  ever 
The  company  retum'd  from  the  procession, 
All  in  their  mourning  robes,  by  merely  lifldng 
My  saucepan's  lid  I've  made  the  weepers  laugh. 
Such  titilations  ran  throughout  their  bodies* 
As  if  it  was  a  merry  marriage  banquet. 

Pupil.  What  ?  just  by  serving  them  with  sprats  and  lentiU 

Cook.  Pshaw !  this  is  play- work  merely  1     If  I  get 
All  I  require,  and  once  fit  up  my  kitchen. 
You'll  see  the  very  thing  take  place  again. 
That  happened  in  the  times  of  the  old  Sirens. 
The  smell  will  be  so  sweet,  that  not  a  man 
Will  have  the  power  to  walk  right  through  this  alley ; 
But  every  passer-by  will  stand  directly 
Close  to  mv  door,  lock-jawed,  and  naU'd  to  it. 
And  speecnless,  till  some  friend  of  his  run  up. 
With  nose  well  plugg'd,  and  drag  the  wretch  away. 

Pupil.  Your'e  a  great  artist ! 

Cook.  Yes,  you  do  not  know 
To  whom  you're  prating.     There  are  very  many 
That  I  can  spy  amongst  the  audience  there. 
Who  through  my  means  h^ve  eat  up  their  estates. 


III.    FROM  808IPATER*8  CALUMNIATOR. 

Enter  a  -Cook  and  a  Gentleman  $ 

Cook.  Our  art  is  not  entirely  despicable, 
If  you  examine  it,  good  Demylus ; 
But  the  nursuit  has  been  run  dovm,  and  all 
Almost,  however  stupid,  say  they're  cooks ; 
And  by  such  cheats  as  these  the  art  is  ruinedt 
For,  if  yon  take  a  veritable  cook> 
Well  brought  up  to  his  business  from  a  boy, 
And  skilful  in  the  properties  of  things. 
And  knowing  all  tne  usual  sciences  i 
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Then  the  affair  will  seem  quite  different. 
We  are  the  only  thr  jc  remaining  ones— ^ 
Chariades,  and  Boedion,  and  I. 
A  fico  for  the  rest  I 

Gent,  What's  that  you  say  ? 

Cook,  What,  If    'Tis  we  that  kedp  iij)  SicOh**  school. 
Who  was  the  head  and  foundcir  of  the  art» 
He  used  to  teach  us  first  of  all  astronomy ; 
Next  after  that  directly,  architecture ; 
Confining  all  he  said  to  natural  science. 
Then,  to  conclude,  he  lectured  upon  tactics. 
AIJ  this  he  made  us  learn  before  the  Art. 

Gent,     Dear  sir,  d'ye  mean  to  worry  me  to  death  ? 

Cook,     No  ;  while  the  slave  is  coming  back  from  market^ 
I'll  rouse  your  curiosity  a  little 
Upon  the  subject,  that  we  thus  may  seize 
This  most  convenient  time  for  conversation. 

Gent,     By  Phoebus,  but  you'll  find  it  a  hard  matter ! 

Cook,  Listen,  good  sir.     Firstly,  the  cook  must  know- 
<'  Astronomy," — the  settings  and  the  risings 
Of  all  the  stars,  and  when  the  sun  comes  back 
Both  to  the  lona^est  and  the  shortest  day. 
And  through  what  constellations  he  is  passing. . 
For  nearly  every  kind*  of  meat  and  fooa 
Receives,  they  say,  a  varying  gout  within  it 
During  the  revolution  of  the  system. 
So  h^  that  knows  all  this,  will  see  the  season. 
And  use  each  article  just  as  ho  ought ; 
But  he  that  does  not,  will  be  justly  thumped. 
Again,  perhaps,  you  wonder  as  to  "  architecture," 
How  it  can  aid  the  art  of  cookery  ? 

Gent,  I  know  it.    *Tis  most  strange. 

Cook.  Yet  I'll  explain  it. 

To  plan  the  kitchen  rightly  and  receive 
A^^  much  light  as  you  want,  and  see  from  whence 
The  draught  is,  does  good  service  in  the  business. 
The  driving  of  the  smoke,  now  here,  now  there. 
Makes  a  material  difference  when  you're  boiling. 
Why  should  I,  then,  go  on  to  prove  that  "  tactics  '*  * 
Are  needful  to  the  Cook  ?     (iood  order's  good 
In  every  station  and  in  every  art ; 
In  ours,  it  almost  is  the  leading  point. 
The  serving  up,  and  the  removing  all  things  - 
In  order,  and  the  seeing  when's  the  time 
Either  to  introduce  them  quick  or  ^lowly. 
And  how  the  guests  may  feel  inclined  for  eatings  - 
And,  as  regards  the  dishes  too,  themselves, 
When  is  the  proper  time  to  servie  some  hot. 
Some  warm,  some  cooling,  some  completely  cold. 
Is  all  discuss'd  in  the  Tacticiau's  science. 

Ge}it.  Then,  as  you've  pointed  out  to  me  what's  ncedfof/ 
Go,  get  you  gone^  and  rest  yourself  a  bit. 

IV — From  Atiienion's  Samothracian-. 
Eater  a  Cook  and  his  Fellow  Slave, 

Cook,  Do  you  not  know  that  cookery  has  brought 
More  aids  io  piety  than  aught  besides  ? 

Slave,  What  ?  is  the  matter  thus  ? 

(^ok.  Yes,  you  Barbarian  t 

It  freed  us  from  a  beast-like,  faithless  life, 
And  hateful  cannibalism,  and  introduced  us  ^*'" 
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To  order>  and  eDclosed  us  in  the  world 
Where  we  now  live. 

Slave*  How  ? 

Cook.  Listen^  and  I'll  tell  you. 

When  cannibalism  and  many  other  crimes 
Were  rife^  a  certain  man,  who  was  no  fool. 
Slaughtered  a  victim  and  then  roasted  it. 
So,  when  they  found  its  flesh  nicer  than  man's  flesh. 
They  did  not  eat  each  other  any  longer. 
But  sacrificed  their  beasts  and  roast^  them. 
And  when  they  once  had  tasted  of  this  pleasure. 
And  a  beginning  had  been  made,  they  carried 
To  greater  heights  the  art  of  Cookery. 
Hence,  from  remembrance  of  the  past,  men  roast 
E'en  to  the  present  dav  the  gods*  meat-ofierings 
Without  employing  salt ;  for  in  old  times 
It  had  not  yet  been  used  for  such  a  purpose ; 
Though,  when  their  taste  changed  afterwards,  they  ate 
Salt  also  with  their  meat,  still  strictly  keeping 
Their  fathers*  customs  in  the  rites  prescrioed  them. 
All  which  new  ingenuity,  and  raising 
To  greater  heights  the  Art  of  Cookery, 
By  means  of  sauces,  has  alone  become 
The  cause  of  safety  unto  all  of  us. 

Slave,  This  fellow  b  a  fresh  Pala^phatus ! 

Cooh,  Then,  after  this,  as  time  was  now  advancing. 
One  person  introduced  a  seasoned  haggis ; 
Another  stewed  a  kid  right  exquisitely. 
Or  made  some  mince-meat,  or  slipped  in  a  fish 
Disguised  so  quaintly  that  no  eye  observed  it. 
Or  greens,  or  pickled  fish,  or  wheat,  or  honey. 
When,  througn  the  pleasures  that  Tm  now  explaining. 
Each  man  was  far  removed  from  ever  wishing 
To  eat  a  portion  of  a  human  corpse ; 

They  all  agreed  to  live  with  one  another —  ^  ^ 

A  populace  collected — towns  were  built — 
All  through  the  cooking  art,  as  I  have  shown. 

Slave,  Good  by ;  you  fit  your  master  to  a  wrinkle. 

Cook,  It  is  we  Cooks  who  clip  the  victim's  hair. 
And  sacrifice,  and  ofifer  up  libations. 
Because  the  gods  attend  to  us  especially, 
i  As  it  was  we  who  made  these  great  discoveries. 

Which  tend  especially  towards  holy  living. 

Slave,  Pray  leave  o^  talking  about  piety ! 

Cooh,  I  beg  your  pardon.     Come  and  take  a  snack 
Along  with  me,  and  get  the  things  prepared. 

V. — From  Menandee^s  Ill-humoured  Man. 

Cooh,  No  man  that  wronged  a  Cook  has  ever  'scaped 
Unpunished ;  for  our  Art  is  high  and  holy. 

We  alluded  an  hour  or  two  ago —  Scrope,  and  Mr  Moir,  and  Mr  ShaiT- 
or  it  may  be  yesternight— for  we  non,  cum  mulHs  alits,  alive  or  dead, 
shrewdly  suspect  we  have  been  asleep  not  to  be  sneezed  at  by  professional 
in  more  than  one  arm-chair,  and  in  artists.  Scotland  may  well  be  proud 
one  bed  at  the  very  fewest — to  our  of  her  painters  in  every  department  of 
genius  for  painting,  strikingly  exhi-  the  art.  But  Scotland,  though  proud, 
bitcd  in  the  Panoramic  Diorama,  is  poor,  and,  worse  still,  somewhat 
True  wc  are  but  amateurs,  but  so  was  close-fidtcd ;  her  purse-strings  some- 
Lord  Harcourt  and  Sir  George  Beau-  how  or  other  get  entangled  on  occa- 
mont,  and  eo  is  Mr  Eagles  and  Mr  sions  when  to  dangle  loosely  wouh( 
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be  very  graceful ;  and  it  b  not  to  be 
expected  that  she  will  cut  the  knot 
her  fingers  fumble  to  untie.  Scot- 
land must  forgive  us  for  urging  this 
home-truth  on  "  our  anld  respectit 
mither/*  for  she  knows  well  that  there 
is  no  lie  so  enormous  as  to  seem  in  our 
eyes  more  than  a  molehill  when  stand- 
ing between  her  and  her  honour.  In 
any  question  vitally  afiecting  her  na- 
tional character,  she  knows  well  that 
for  her  sake  we  would  lie  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  to  any  extent  of 
debateable  territory — as  indeed  we 
have  often  proved  to  her  in  these 
pages — but  in  minor  matters— such 
as  the  encouragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts — and  they  are  nothing  to  the 
Coarse — we  plant  our  foot  firmly  and 
with  a  resolute  aspect  on  the  truth. 

The  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture  was  in- 
stituted in  spring  of  1826 ;  and  in 
their  Sixth  Annual  Report,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  if  public  and  private 
patronage  continue  to  be  withheld 
from  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  "  the 
Artists  who  now  devote  themselves 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  production  of 
works  of  a  higher  class,  wiU  either 
engage  in  less  precarious  walks  of 
their  profession,  or  send  the  fruits  of 
their  skill  to  more  certain  marts  for 
their  disposal.  In  either  case,  the 
same  interest,  and  consequently  the 
same  success,  will  not  attach  to  the 
Edinburgh  Exhibitions,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  a  National  School  of  Design 
worthy  of  the  name  be  checked  and 
retarded.**  This  was,  perhaps,  ra- 
ther too  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
prospect.  Happy,  however,  are 
we  to  be  told  in  the  tenth  report 
(1837)  that  "  the  Council  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  the  Academy 
and  its  friends  on  the  progressive 
prosperity  of  the  Institution,  during 
the  year  just  elapsed.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  the  works  displayed  in  the  last 
Exhibition,  and  especially  in  those  of 
the  more  intellectual  departments  of 
Art,  a  considerable  advance  has  been 
generally  allowed  to  have  taken  place. 
The  receipts,  from  the  increased  num- 
ber of  visiters,  and  the  sale  of  va- 
rious works,  have  exceeded  by  a  very 
considerable  amount  tliose  of  any  for- 
mer Exhibition  in  this  city."  The 
Annual  Exhibition  is  Just  about  to 
open — we  have  heard  from  good  au- 
Uiority  that  it  will  be  excellent — the 
yoom  wUI  be  crowded  till  it«  close— ^ 
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many  pictures  purchased^- and  the 
hearts  of  the  artists  sing  aloud  for  joy. 
The  Council  say  well  "that  if  a 
growing  ability  has  been  displayed  in 
the  productions  of  Scottish  ArUsts, 
that  improvement  has  been  met  by  a 
corresponding  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Public  to  estimate  and  reward  the  ex- 
ertions  necessary  for  their  develope- 
ment.  And  while  the  Council  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  friend- 
ly zeal  with  which  die  efforts  of  the 
Academy  have  of  late  been  seconded 
by  persons  of  honour  and  influence, 
and  the  desire  which  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  the  PuUic  have  manifested 
to  assist  those  efforts,  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  earnestly,  and  they  doubt 
not  successfully,  appeal  to  their  bre- 
thren on  the  importance  of  the  annual 
renewal  of  such  endeavours  on  their 
part,  as  will  tend  to  confirm  the  friends 
of  the  art  throughout  the  country  in  a 
continuance  of  those  co-operations,  by 
which  the  noblest  and  most  gratifying 
results  may  with  certainty  be  antici- 
pated." These  words  are  worthy  of 
the  Academy — of  the  Council — of  the 
illustrious  President,  William  Allan 
— and  the  hopes  so  modestiy  but  con- 
fidently expressed  by  them,  are  fast 
fulfflling  and  will  be  fulfilled ;  but  we 
beg  to  be  explanatory  of  the  chief 
cause  of  the  greatiy  and  suddenly  in- 
creased patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Scotland,  which  is  fireely  but  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  Report  of  the 
Academic  Council. 

In  1834  a  Prospectus  was  issued  of 
an  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotiand.  It  was 
proposed  that  every  subscriber  of  one 
guinea  shall  be  a  member  for  one 
year — that  the  whole  amount  of  annual 
subscriptions  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  a  selection  from  the  works 
of  Scottish  artists,  exhibited  in  the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Aca- 
demy—that a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  shall  be  held  annually  in 
May,  when  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment will  be  appointed  for  the  ensuine 
year,  each  member  having  an  equid 
vote  in  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mittee— that  the  committee  shall  con- 
sist of  eleven  gentiemen  who  are  not 
artists,  seven  of  whom  will  ffo  out 
annually— that  the  committee  snail  be 
intrusted  with  full  power  to  employ 
the  funds  of  the  Association  in  the 
purehase  of  what  may  appear  to  them 
the  most  deserving  works  of  Scottish 
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Art»  exhibited  annually  by  the  Scot- 
tish Acadeiny  —  and  that  on  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition,  the  difVbrent 
works  purchased  for  the  Associa- 
tion shall  become,  by  lots  publicly 
drawn,  the  property  of  individual 
members. 

The  first  committee  of  manage- 
ment was  appointed  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  1834  ;  and 
after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  1835, 
they  reported  "  that  the  objects  con- 
templated in  the  Prospectus,  and  the 
manner  in  which  those  objects  were 
to  be  achieved,  had  at  onee  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  classes,  and  met 
with  much  public  approbation.  Con- 
sidering the  comparatively  short  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  Association 
was  formed,  and  its  purposes  made 
known,  it  was  impossible  not  to  look 
upon  the  very  decided  success  it  has 
met  with  as  at  once  indicative  of  the 
benefit  it  is  calculated  to  confer  upon 
art,  and  of  the  willingness  of  the  eom- 
munity  at  large  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  that  benefit."  That  Report  stood, 
indeed,  on  a  broad  and  firm  foundation, 
for  the  amount  of  subscriptions  which 
the  committee  had  had  at  their  disposal 
was  upwards  of  Seven  H(7nored 
Pounds — of  which,  expenses  having 
been  deducted,  upwards  of  Six  Hln- 
DRED  Pounds  had  been  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  Pictures — in  all,  Twen- 
ty- Seven  Works  of  Art — varying  in 
price  from  L.170  to  L.2— the  leading 
principle  on  which  the  Committee 
thought  it  advisable  to  act,  at  least  for 
the  first  ^ear,  being  to  select  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  the  stvle  of  as  many 
artists  as  appeared  entitled  to  that  dis- 
tinction. **  Not  only,*'  continues  the 
First  Report,  '*"ha8  a  very  handsome 
sum  been  laid  out  on  Works  of  Art 
through  the  medium  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  a  great  impetus  has,  through  , 
its  means,  been  given  to  private  pur- 
chasers. It  is  understood  that  the 
average  amount  of  sales  for  some  ^ears 
back  efibcted  at  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  Scottbh  Academy,  has  not  ex- 
ceeded L.300,  whilst  this  year  consi- 
derably upwards  of  L.1200  was  ex- 
pended— a  change  for  the  better,  on 
which  there  is  no  friend  of  art  who 
will  not  heartily  rejoice." 

The  Association  prospered,  and 
members  joined  it  from  all  quarters- 
even  '*  the  most  remote  and  inaccessi- 
ble by  shepherds  trod.**  It  acquired 
(he  status  of  a  National  Institution. 


In  its  second  year  three  modifications 
on  its  constitution  were  proposed  and 
agreed  to  at  an  Extraordinary  Gene- 
ra  Meeting  held  in  the   Hopetoun 
Rooms,  March  9,  1836— of  which  the 
most  important  was,  <'  that  it  shall  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagement, when  thought  advisable  by 
them,    to    engrave,  for    dist/ibution 
among  the  subscribers,  such  works  of 
art  as  may  appear  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tiiiction,  jjrovided  always  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  purchases  shall  have 
been  previously  made,**     The  number 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  was 
increased  from  Eleven  to  Fifteen,  ten 
of  whom  go  out  annually ;  and  the 
Committee  were  wisely  released  from 
tiie  condition  of  waiting  a  fortnight 
after  the  opening  of  the  ExhibiUon 
before  they  could  make  any  purchase, 
and  were  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
Tlie  subscription  this  year  amounted 
to  Twelve  Hundred  and  Seventy 
Pounds,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds. 
Of*  this  laree  sum,  ^866  were  ex- 
pended in  tne  purchase  of  pictures, 
and  £250  retted  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  engraving  of  "  the  Descent  from 
the   Cross,*'  by  Mr  David  Scott,  a 
rising  artbt  of  great  genius.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  expense  of  that  engra- 
ving, a  copy  of  which  was  ^iven  to 
every  subscriber,  the  Comnuttee,  It 
will  be  perceived,  made  purchases  to 
the  amount  of  L.237  more  than  they 
were  enabled  to  do  the  previous  year. 
The  sales  at  the  ExBbidon  of  the 
Scottish  Academy,  the  previous  year, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Association,  reach- 
ed about  L.1200,  which  was  at  least 
L.700  or  L.800  more  than  they  had 
averaged  for  several  years  before ;  and 
tbb  year  they  amounted  to  L.1600— 
a  most  gratifying  increase— while  the 
gross  receipts  produced  by  the  Exhi- 
bition itself,  from  the  sale  of  tickets, 
were  about    L.900,  an   increase  of 
L.dOO  on  the  preceding  year. 

The  subscription  for  1836-7  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  Two  Thousand 
Pounds— being  L.800  above  the  year 
before — L.154d  were  expended  on 
tiie  purchase  of  works  or  art,  being 
L.670  more  than  the  year  before — and 
L.300  retained  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
engraving,  by  Lupton,  of  a  delightful 
picture  by  Bonnar,  **  The  Strayed 
Children*' — leaving,  after  deduction  of 
all  expenses,  L.  1 00  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee.    The  numbers  of  visiters 
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to  tlie  Exhibition  were  greatly  in- 
creased, the  receipts  having  amount- 
ed to  L.1080>  being  about  L.250 
more  than  was  ever  taken  at  any  Ex- 
hibition in  Edinburgh.  We  have  not 
before  us  a  statement  of  the  subscrip- 
tions for  1837-8 ;  biit  we  understand 
from  good  authority  that  they  are  still 
on  the  increase — and  the  Exhibition 
about  to  open  will  afford  a  rich  field 
for  purchase  to  the  managing  Com- 
mittee,  and  prizes  to  delight  the  souls 
of  the  fortunate  subscribers  on  whom 
Fortune  smiles. 

The  Associatiouj  then,  has  prospered 
even  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  its  originators  ;  and  with  "  a  wet 
sheet  and  a  flowing  sea"  the  stately 
vessel,  richly  freighted,  with  sunny 
gales  is  pursuing  her  voyage.  To 
speak  even  more  figuratively.  One 
Hundred  and  Five  Pictures  have 
been  purchased  for  Nineteen  Hun- 
dred AND  Sixty-three  Pounds — 
Seven  Hundred  and  Seventv-five 
Pounds  (we  think)  have  been  expend- 
ed on  Three  Engravings,  of  which 
every  subscriber  has  received  a  copy 
— worth  more  than  his  Guinea — and 
Seventv-two  Pounds  have  been 
given  for  a  couple  of  pieces  of  very 
beautiful  sculpture,  and  twenty  cast^ 
(we  believe)  from  one  of  them,  Wil- 
Jiam  Marshall*s  *'  Hero  guiding  Le- 
ander  across  the  Hellespont.**  To 
this  splendid  result  of  the  Association 
no  individual,  nor  any  hundred  indi- 
viduals, have  contributed  half  so  much 
as  Mr  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  for  three 
years  the  Honorary  Secretary  j  with 
whom  indeed  we  believe  the  idea  ori- 
ginated, and  who,  with  great  talent, 
unwearied  assiduity,  and  energetic 
zeal,  conducted  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
stitution which  he  had  so  powerfully 
assbted  to  found  on  principles  insuring 
its  permanent  success. 

but  no  sooner  does  any  scheme, 
plan,  device,  for  promoting  any  pur- 
pose of  public  utility  eminently  pros- 
per in  practice,  than  forthwith  discon- 
tent beckons  on  opposition,  and  these 
choice  spirits  getting  up  between  them 
a  Tail,  brandish  it  about,  flail-fashion, 
as  if  they  would  clear  tlie  streets. 
Sober  citizens  cannot  conjcctiurc 
what  the  deuce  they  would  be  at — 
nor  have  they  themselves  any  but  a 
very  dim  and  dirty  idea,  indeed,  of  the 
end,  aim,  and  object  of  their  own  ab- 
surd and  insolent  procedure.  The 
ehame  of  utter  failure,  in  the  face  of 


perfect  success,  soon  covers  them  with 
confusion,  and  they  slink  away  into 
holes  and  comers,  with  their  draggled 
tail  incommodious  exceedingly  to  their 
posteriors.  Mean-while,  let  us  give 
them  a  kick. 

Here  is  their  false  and  foolish  Mani- 
festo; but  how  it  got  into  the  tobacco- 
box  is  a  mystery  which  only  Peter  can 
clear  up.  Lie  First  is  as  follows : — 
*'  From  the  very  general  disappoint- 
ment expressed  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  at  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment, which  debars  the  prizeholder 
from  all  choice  in  the  selection  of  the 
pictures,  or  otlier  works  of  art,  to 
which  he  is  justly  entitled,  whilst  it 
excludes  the  great  body  of  artists  from 
even  a  chance  of  sale  for  their  works, 
it  is  conceived  that  an  Association,  on 
the  liberal  plan  adopted  at  Manchester ' 
and  elsewhere,  would  greatly  benefit 
the  Arts  in  Scotland,  and  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  artists  and  sub- 
scribers." This  we  called  Lie  First; 
but  that  was  an  incorrect  or  ungram- 
matical  expression,  for  the  number 
of  lies  in  that  sentence  are  innu- 
merable, and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  merely  pointing  out  and 
punishing  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  unprincipled  of  the  brood. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  false  that 
5'  very  general  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  by  the  subscribers." 
The  subscribers,  as  subscribers,  are 
in  a  state,  of  the  most  entire  satisfac- 
tion perhaps  ever  enjoyed,  on  the  score 
of  unanimity,  by  an  equal  number  of 
mortal  men  in  this  sublunary  state. 
Subscriptions  have  mounted  up,  by  a 
series  of  joyful  leaps,  from  L.728  to 
r<..207'2,  and  are  still  mounting ;  and 
with  that  fact  staring  him  in  the  face, 
this  egregious  blockhead  tells  the 
above  lie,  and  pays  for  the  publica* 
tion  of  it,  as  an  advertisement,  in  the 
newspapeis.  But  that  lie  is  nothing 
to  the  lie  that  treads  on  its  mouldy 
heels.  The  lie  we  mean,  is  the  lie 
in  which  the  Fool  says  that  the  sub- 
scribers are  generally  very  dissatisfied 
"  at  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Management  which  debars," 
&c.  Now,  who,  ignorant  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  can  read 
these  words,  without  believing  that 
the  Committee  of  Management  had 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  depart 
from  and  violate  the  great  principles 
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on  which  it  was  founded  ?    They  are 
charged  with  that  gross  offence.     But 
the  fellow  who  dared  to  make  that  ac- 
cusation, knew  that  the  main  princi- 
ple, the  ground- work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, was  the  very  plan  which  he  here 
abuses    the    Committee    for    having 
"  adopted ; "  that  it  was  so  set  forth 
in  the  Prospectus  of  the  Association, 
written  by  Mr  H.   Glassford   Bell ; 
that  it  met  with  such  universal  appro- 
bation all  over  the  country  that  in 
three  years  the  subscriptions  increased 
threefold ;  and  that  there  b  not,  and 
cannot  be  one  subscriber  dissatisfied 
with  what  all  subscribers  approved  of, 
and  therefore  became  subscribers,  ex- 
cept we  can  imagine  one  as  senseless 
as  this  stupidest  of  all  lying  calum- 
niators.   We  said  that  tbe  dunce  knew 
he  was  not  speaking  truth — for  he  af- 
terwards  sneeringly  alludes   to    the 
Association,  **  where  the  subscribers, 
doubtful  of  their  own  judgment,  may 
deem  it  necessary  to  deierfote  the  ex- 
clusive managanent  to   a    Committee 
possessed  of  taste  and  discernment,'^ 
Just  so.     Thirdly,  he  says  the  "  plan 
adopted! "  by  the  Committee  "  debars 
the  Prizeholder  from  all  choice  in  the 
selection  of  the  pictures,  or  other  work 
of  art,  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled,'' 
Oh !  thou  ass  1    How  canst  thou  bray 
that  the  Prizeholder  is  "justly  entitled 
to  a  choice  in  tbe  selection,"   when 
thou  knowest  that  be  only  coidd  be- 
come a  Prizeholder  by  belonging  to 
an  Association  of  which  the  principle 
is  that  he  shall  have  no  choice  in  the 
selection  ?     Eat  thy  thistle  in  silence. 
Fourth  lie — "  which  excludes  the  great 
body  of  artists  from  even  a  chance  of 
sale  for  their  woiks."      The  great 
body  of  artists  must  feel  themselves 
grateful — in  debt  to  the  Booby — for 
this  comprehensive  compliment.     We 
have  not  time  to  run  over  all  the  names 
of  the  artists  whose  productions  have 
been  purchased    by    the    Managing 
Committee,  but  we  believe  they  are 
upwards  of  fifty ;    it  is  pleasant  to 
perceive  new  names  appearing  every 
year  among  the  successful  exhibitors ; 
and  there  is  not  one  man  of  promising 
talent  among  the  great  body  of  artists 
who  may  not  hope  to  get  into  the  list. 
True  that  nothing  is  purchased  that 
has  not  considerable  merit ;  it  would 
gjve  "  very  general  dissatisfaction  to 
the  subscribers**  were  the  Committee 
to  buy  up  trash. 
Four  falsehoods  in  one  not  long 
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sentence  is  a  pretty  fair  crop.  The 
same  scribe  —  for  we  cannot  ima- 
gine two  of  them — saith  sarcastically, 
in  another  advertisement,  alluding  to 
the  plan  of  a  New  Association,  which 
he  has  been  recommending  to  public 
favour  by  the  means  above  pointed 
out,  that  "  there  are  no  large  sums 
held  in  reserve  or  expended  in  a  way 
not  originally  contemplated ;  by  which 
the  chance  of  the  subscribers  is  mate^ 
rially  lessened,''^  That  no  **  large 
sums  will  be  kept  in  reserve  "  by  the 
New  Association  is  the  only  truth 
Mendez  has  muttered,  and  the  cause 
is  obvious;  but  Mend.z  mixes  that 
truth  with  a  falsehood,  when  he  says 
that  the  "chance  of  the  subscribers 
(to  the  Olu  Association)  is  materially 
lessened  '*  by  any  change  in  their  ori- 
ginal contemplations — for  it  is  mate- 
rially increased ;  or  rather,  with  all 
one  guinea  subscribers — in  number 
1654 — chance  is  converted  into  cer- 
tainty, every  mother's  son  of  them 
being  about  to  have  presented  to  him, 
an  engraving  by  Lupton,  of  Harvey's 
fine  picture,  "  The  Trial  of  Shak- 
speare.**  This  is  a  charminc  improve- 
ment of  the  "  way  originally  contem- 
plated**— this  annual  distribution  of 
an  engraving — the  cheapest  purchase 
of  it  by  at  least  thirty  per  cent — and 
will  do  more  than  almost  any  thing 
else  could  do  to  extend  the  reputation 
of  our  best  artists  throughout  thicr 
native  land. 

The  creature*s  at  even  dirtier  work 
in  another  paragraph.  He  says  that 
the  Manchester  plan  "will  have  the 
effect  of  restoring  public  encourage- 
ment to  a  healthy  state,  by  inducing  the 
artist  to  rely  on  his  own  talents  idone 
for  distinction  and  reward,  instead  of 
stooping  to  pay  court  to  a  self- elected 
committee  oi  management,  in  order  to 
propitiate  a  selection  in  his  favour.** 
Public  encouragement  has,  it  seems, 
been  reduced  to  a  diseased,  certainly 
not  a  dying  state,  bv  the  Association, 
who  have  purchased,  we  presume,  on 
the  opinion  of  this  dauber,  only  or 
chiefly  the  productions  of  artists  who 
do  not  rely  on  their  own  talents  alone 
for  distinction,  but — these  are  his 
words — on  "favouritism  and  jobbing,** 
and  "  improper  influence.*' — Ay,  ay, 
Mendez,  that  is  the  old  stale  story, 
buried  and  dug  up  many  and  many  a 
time — and  if  reinterred  to-night,  to- 
morrow offensive  in  rotten  resurrec- 
tion.    It  is  true  that  our  most  eminent 
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artists  are  esteemed  in  society,  and 
hare  personal  fHends  in  its  upper 
ranks.  And  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  the  country  if  it  were  otherwise ; 
for  every  where  else  genius  in  the  Fine 
Arts  is  a  passport  written  in  letters  of 
gold.  But  what  a  small  shabby  sin- 
ner must  it  be,  that  not  only  enyies 
the  personal  estimation  in  which  all 
who  belong  to  the  "  hiffher  order**  In 
its  own  profession  are  held,  but  charges 
them  with  the  basest  habitual  mean- 
ness, which  alone  could  stoop  to  the 
vile  arts  and  artifices  of  sycophancy, 
to  cheat  honest  hard-working  men  and 
perhaps  superior  artists  out  of  their 
reputation  and  their  bread. 

This  pitiful  creature  must  know, 
obscnre  as  the  shades  may  be  in  which 
he  has  hitherto  been  crawling,  and 
will  always  crawl,  that  there  are  many 
modest  men  of  merit  "  among  the 
Great  Body  of  Artists,"  who  live 
much  to  and  among  themselves,  as 
well  from  convenience,  we  do  not  say 
necessity,  as  from  natural  disposition, 
and  the  retiring  habits  incident  to 
their  laborious  profession.  The  pa- 
trons of  art,  and  the  lovers  of  art  wlio 
make  no  pretensions  to  the  dignity  of 

J»atrons,  regard  them  with  the  kind* 
iest  feelings  of  respect  or  of  admira- 
tion; and  the  very  circumstances  of 
their  seclusion  create  an  interest  in 
their  favour  in  the  minds  of  the  judges 
who  may  be  called  to  give  a  decision 
on  the  comparative  excellencies  of  their 
works.  Their  persons — their  local 
habitations — may  be  unknown  to  al- 
most every  member  of  the  managing 
Committees — but  not  so  their  person^ 
worth,  and  their  dedication  of  them- 
selves to  their  art ;  and  it  must  be  de- 
lightful to  every  good  heart  to  be  able 
conscientiously  to  make  choice  of  their 
works  ft'om  among  those  of  their  more 
fortunate  brethren,  and  felt  to  be  al- 
lowable even  to  stretch  a  point  in  their 
behalf,  which  has  been  done,  and  will 
be  done  again  by  men  whom  this  low- 
minded  libeller  supposes  to  be  liable 
to  be  corrupted  by  "  favouritism  and 
Jobbing*'  and  "  improper  influence.**^ 
The  Manchester  Association  may 
be  a  very  good  one — we  do  not  doubt 
that  it  is— but  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scot- 
land is  far  better ;  and  it  was  not  in- 
stituted without  ample  consideration 
and  discussion  of  its  main  principle, 
by  persons  possessing  thorouL^h  know- 
ledge of  all  its  bearings,  and  intimate* 
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ly  acquainted  with  the  workbgs  of 
the  same,  similar,  or  different  Associa- 
tions at  home  and  abroad.  "  We  re- 
commend it,"  says  the  Athencpum,  the 
best  periodical  of  its  kind,  "  for  this 
reason — the  pictures  are  to  be  selected 
by  a  committee.  Now  we  have  not 
the  honour  of  being  known,  personal- 
ly, to  a  single  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee— ^we  cannot,  therefore,  say  whe- 
ther they  have  been  wisely  or  unwise- 
ly chosen — but  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  the  vacancies  will  bo  filled 
up  by  selecting,  from  among  the  sub- 
scribers, such  persons  as  are  most  con- 
versant with  the  subject ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  standard  of  taste  of  the 
Committee  will  be  eventually  above 
the  average  standard  of  taste  among 
the  subscribers  or  the  public,  and 
this  will  tend  to  raise  tlie  standard 
of  art."  That  is  the  whole  argument 
in  the  fewest  possible  words.  Nor  has 
the  slanderer  dared  to  deny,  that  each 
of  the  four  Committees  of  Manage- 
ment has  been  chosen  as  the  Atne- 
nesum,  if  acquainted  with  our  society 
here,  would  have  entirely  approved — 
consisting  of  men,  all  zealous  for  the 
promotion  of  art,  and  with  a  taste  for 
its  productions,  many  of  them  conver- 
sant with  the  woriu  of  the  blasters, 
and  some  of  them  themselves  admira- 
ble artists — Noblemen,  Judges,  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University,  Clergymen, 
Advocates,  Literary  Men— indepen- 
dent honourable  men  one  and  all — at 
once  qualified  to  guide,  and  willing 
duly  to  be  guided  by  public  opinion, 
as  that  opinion  is  expressed  by  its 
legitimate  organs. 

We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention 
another  foolish  falsehood, — in  which 
Mendez  even  outlies  himself — and 
snatches  the  laurel  of  mendacity  fVom 
his  own  numbskull.  His  scheme  will 
prevent,  he  says,  "  the  evil  so  loudly 
complained  of,  of  being  obliged  to  take 
works  which,  both  from  their  size  and 
subject,  are  unpleasing  to  the  subscri- 
bers.** We  shoidd  uke  to  see  the 
subscriber — to  hear  the  mere  name 
of  so  extraordinary  an  individual— who 
is  now  clamorously  bewailing  his  sad 
fate  in  being  obliged  to  take  a  large 
picture,  purchased  for  a  hundred,  or  a 
huudred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  forced  upon  him 
by  the  evil  genius  of  the  lottery,  who, 
for  some  imaccountable  reason,  had 
owed  him  a  spite  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.    Is  the  wretched  man  groaning 
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under  Allan's  "Moorish  Love  Letter** 
— or  Fraser's  "  Rembrandt  in  his  Stu- 
dy's—or Thomson's  "Ben  Blaffen,"  or 
MacCulloch*8  •*  Cadzow  Park/*  or 
Simpson's  "  Venice** — or  by  what  other 
enormous  work  has  he  been  weighed 
down  to  the  g^nnd,  which  he  con- 
tinues to  irrigate  with  unavailing 
tears  ?  Why  will  not  the  infatuated 
man  dispose  of  his  unmerciful  acauisi- 
tion  by  means  of  the  same  calamitous 
invention  that  threw  it  upon  him — 
Lottery?  Or  hack  the  canvass  into 
bits  with  his  jocteleg,  and  sell  the 
frame  ?  Or  have  a  gathering  of  neighs 
hours  and  a  bonhre  ?  Or  return  it  to 
the  Committee  of  Management  by 
eo«eb,  and  leave  them  to  pay  the  car- 
riage out  of  the  "  large  sum**  they 
iBiquitoQsly  "keep  in  reserve ?** 

Having  settled  the  hash  of  this  im- 
postor, one  word  to  the  subscribers  to 
this  New  Association.  Why  have  they 
suffered  themselves,  with  their  eyes  and 
ears  open,  to  be  deluded  by  such  a  pack 
of  lies?  Why,  especially,  has  the  hon- 
ourable and  accomplished  general  offi- 
cer whose  name,  respected  wherever  it 
is  known,  is  appended  to  part  of.  this 
gallimawfry,not  seen  through  the  trans- 
parent knavery  of  the  whole  concern  ? 
After  this  exposes  it  will  be  seen  there 
no  more  ;  nor  should  we  now  have  al- 
luded to  it,  knowing  that  it  never 
would  have  been  there,  but  from  in- 
advertent good-nature,  were  it  not 
barely  possible  that  the  interests  of 
Art  in  Scotland  might  be  in  some 
slight  manner  affected  by  the  audacity 
of  a  set  of  disappointed  quacks,  who  will 
stick  at  nothing  to  bring  in  some  small 
g^st  to  their  own  broken  mill,  and 
owe  their  present  state  of  starvation 
to  their  own  Impotency  and  malice. 
We  have  not  saia  one  half  of  what  we 
intended  to  say ;  but  if  the  pack  give 
tongue,  we  shall  exchange  the  crutch 
for  the  knout. 

This  cigar  Vorks  sweetly— positive 
Aroma.     What's  this  ? 

"  New  York,  Nov.  20,  1837. 
"  ChrUtopher  North,  Esq,  Edinburgh, 

Scotland, 
"  Dear  Sh*, 

"  My  most  intimate  friends  are 
from  Scotland.  I  love  and  revere 
them,  and  it  for  its  own  and  their 
Bakes.  I  have  thought  this  might 
not  be  unappropriate  for  *  Our  Two 
Vases.' 
*'  Where  to  fitly  eould  this  poem 
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appear  as  in  Blackwood— -you  have 
glorified  Scotland,  and  diffused  the 
feeling  of  its  nationality  far  and  wide. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Washinuton  Bkowne.'* 

Washington  I  Browne  I  good  names 
these.  The  one  the  noblest  man — the 
other  one  of  the  noblest  authors  of 
America.  We  return  to  our  Trans- 
atlantic  friend  the  best  compliments 
of  the  season — and  without  reading 
them  send  hb  verses  to  the  Printing 
Office. 

Address  to  Scotland. 
Prepare  the  ship,  1*11  take  a  trip. 

Brisk  summer  winds  prevailing ; 
To  Scotland,  realm  of  old  renown. 

It  will  be  pleasant  sailing. 
The  ship  is  trimm*d,the  seals  skimm*d. 

With  an  ecstatic  motion  / 
And  I  in  fancy's  bark  am  borne 

Across  the  mental  ocean. 

Grey  Albyn !  do  I  see  thee  rise. 

Where  Ossian  long  has  slumbered  ? 
Land  of  brave  chiefs  and  mighty  bards  t 

The  greatest  earth  has  numbered* 
Land  of  the  Wallace  and  the  Bruce! 

The  Tells  of  northern  story, 
A  pilgrim  from  the  Farthest  West 

Comes  kindled  by  thy  glory. 

From  out  his  mighty  forests  old. 

From  prairies  wild  and  weary. 
He  comes  to  see  thy  mountains  stem. 

Thou  ancient  regal  aerie  1 
Past  Allrivo  Lake  his  way  to  take 

In  tributarv  sadness ; 
To  pause  where   death  has  cast  a 
gloom 

Upon  her  poet's  gladness. 

To  gaze  on  grandeur — on  decay- 
In  Staffa  imd  lona ; 
To  muse  on  Morven*s  woody  heightfi 
,    Where  sang  the  Bard  of  Cona  i 
Awhile  to  fare  by  saddest  Ayr, 

Where  Freedom  yet  is  weeping  j 
Where  Beauty  mourns  o'er  moiuder- 
ing  Burns, 
And  Love  sad  state  is  keeping. 

Wherever  Scott  has  made  the  spot 

Most  famous,  proud  to  ponder 
By  fair  Tweedside,  by  Katrine's  lake. 

In  pilffrim-guise  I  wander. 
O  Scott!  who  knows  and  loves  thee 
not. 

An  aUen  is  to  feeling. 
In  palace-dome,  in  cottage-home, 

in  tanpte  or  in  shieling. 
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0  Scotland !  realm  of  old  renown. 
Thou  land  of  later  wonder, 

Pilgrims  shall  come  to  hail  thy  light 
Whom  widest  oceans  sunder. 

And  they  who  see  thee  but  in  thought. 
With  music  in  its  motion, 

Thy  wealth  of  mind,  on  every  wind. 
Shall  bless  them  o'er  the  ocean. 

1  loTe  to  shape  thy  martial  air 

When  the  foiPd  Roman  found  thee. 
But  dearer  art  thou  to  the  soul 

With  song*3  broad  halo  round  thee. 
Time-honour'd  line,  for  song  divmc. 

Thy  sons'  inherent  charter : 
Land  of  the  heath-flower  and  the  pine. 

The  patriot  and  the  martyr ! 

Lines  not  unworthy  of  Bryant,  or 
Dana,  or  Percival,  or  Paulding,  or 
Pierrpont.  We  hope,  within  another 
year,  to  be  at  New  York — and  then 

"  Boston  is  a  pretty  town. 

And  80  is  Philadelphy  ; 

You  shall  have  a  sugar-plum. 

And  ni  have  one  myself-y." 
But  here  aro  some  stanzas  from  a  man 
after  our  own  heart.  Offended  with 
him  ?  No — no.  His  kindness  to  us 
has  hitherto  met  with  but  a  poor  re- 
turn ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  always — 
and  he  may  rest  assured  of  our  respect 
for  his  character  and  admiration  of 
his  genius. 

THE  SERENADEB :   A  BALLAD. 

BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

I. 

Sweet  solemn  Venice !  o*er  thee  fade 

Eve's  latest  hues  of  glory. 
While  by  yon  shadowy  colonnade 

Near  bdbi*s  palace  hoary, 
A  youth,  with  passion-kindled  lip, 

And  Taste's  narmonious  hand. 
Must  still  devoted  vigil  keep 

Invoking  Beauty  bland. 
"  Appear,  my  ladve4ove,  appear — 

Look  from  thy  latticed  Ubwer, 
And  bless  his  sight  who  watches  here 

The  livelong  twilight  hour. 
The  stars  are  out  and  why  shouldst 
thou, 

Mv  peerless  One,  delay 
To  nash  upon  me  from  thy  brow 

A  far  diviner  ray? 
"  But  others  gaze  upon  thee  liow. 

And  drink  thy  glorious  smile. 
And  make  thy  spirit  mindless  how 

Mine  maddens  here  the  while. 


Ah,  truant,  why  should  their  dull 
praise 
My  sacred  hour  consume  ? 
Look  forth,  and  with  one  gracious 
gaze 
Make  gladness  of  my  gloom  ! 
*'  Lo  I  jealous  eye  and  car  are  far — 

And  fast  the  evening  flies; 
Then  loiter  not,  thou  lovely  star. 

Young  moon  of  beauty  rise !. 
Or  is  thy  faith,  like    flower  spray, 
broke. 

And" 

God !  that  leaping  start ! 
Keen,  sudden,  home — the  poniard*s 
stroke 
Has  split  his  very  heart ! 
While  on  the  air  his  song  yet  gushes, 

Life's  stifled  fountain  stops  ; 
Dead  on  the  rebeck  that  he  crushes, 

The  young  Battista  drops. 
And    ere    his    murderer's    skulking 
shade 
Has  left  the  moonbeam  bare. 
Damp  in  the  soiling  dust  are  laid 
Those  curls  of  chestnut  hair. 

ir. 
Fortli  from  her  bower  the  maideu 
wended, 
At  love's  victorious  call. 
Where  broad  the  marble  steps  de- 
scended 
Upon  the  blue  canal : 
A  sudden  brightness  with  her  bring- 
ing. 
As  though  from  out  the  main 
Its  light  the  vanished  day  was  fling- 
ing 
Through  sunset's  gate  again. 
"  By  yonder  shaft  he  leans  to  hide, 

The  nroud  impatient  boy — 
111  steal  upon  his  song  I "  she  cried, 

In  girlhood's  rosy  joy. 
And  glancing  on  like  cushat  fleet. 

She  gained  the  sad  monshine : 
By  Heaven,  she  stumbles!    and  her 
feet 
Are  plashing — not  in  wine. 
One   look — but  come — We'll  leave 
her  there. 
To  madness  and  the  moon  ; 
A  sweet  lute  shiver'd  by  Despair, 

With  every  string  in  tune. 
A  glorious  bud  from  vernal  earthy 
Snapt  as  its  bloom  was  blown — 
A  Grace  in  Beauty's  bounding  mirth. 
Struck  instantly  to  stone, 
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It  18  impossible,  we  thinki  to  deny, 
that  the  great  change  on  the  Combi- 
nation Laws  made  in  1825  was  found- 
ed on  equitable  principles.  Before 
that  time,  as  our  reaoers  are  well 
aware,  the  mere  act  on  the  part  of 
workmen,  of  combining  to  raise  their 
wa&^es,  was  a  punishable  offence,  and 
had  repeatedly  been  made  the  subject 
of  trial  and  punishment  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  But,  by  the  5th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  95.,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  by  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c. 
129.,  commonly  called  Mr  Hume's 
act,  all  the  numerous  old  statutes  on 
the  subject  were  at  once  repealed,  and 
simple  combination,  either  on  the 
part  of  masters  or  workmen,  was 
declared  legal,  subject  only  to  certain 
restraints  in  the  event  of  violence, 
molestation,  or  intimidation  being 
proved  against  the  members  of  the 
combination,  or  persons  employed  by 
them. 

That  this  great  change  was  brouglit 
about  by  tho  increasing  partiality  for 
liberal  measures,  and  the  rapid  con- 
veyance towards  democratic  principles 
which  so  strongly  marked  the  latter 
years  of  Tory  Government  in  Eng"- 
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land,  cannot  be  disputed;  but  still  the 
principles  ou  which  the  act  was  found- 
ed, were  such  as  in  theory  at  least 
must  command  the  respect  of  every 
equitable  man.  There  is  a  constant 
struggle  going  on,  it  was  said,  be- 
tween the  capitalists  and  the  opera- 
tives in  every  advanced  manufactu- 
ring commumty ;  the  former  striving 
to  make  wages  as  low  and  profits  as 
high;  the  latter  to  make  wages  as 
high  and  profits  as  low  as  possible. 
This  great  contest  cannot  be  conduct- 
ed on  terms  of  equality  without  com- 
bination among  the  workmen.  It  is 
by  uniting  together  and  agreeing  not 
to  sell  their  labour  at  a  lower  price 
than  what  is  fixed  on,  that  the  opera- 
tives are  alone  enabled  to  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  weight  of 
capital  and  concerted  proceedings 
with  which  they  arc  assailed.  Mas- 
ters can  easily  combine ;  their  inter- 
ests, in  a  question  at  least  with  their 
workmen,  are  identical ;  they  meet 
every  day  at  the  Exchange,  and  can, 
in  five  minutes,  arrange  the  most 
thorough  and  effective  combination. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  in  vain 
to  sjiy  that  the  workmen   can   ever 
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meet  them  on  terms  of  equality,  unless 
they,  too,  are  permitted  to  increase 
their  individual  strength,  by  united 
effort,  in  the  same  way  as  their  em- 
ployers have  done.  To  prohibit  the 
operatives  from  combining',  and  yet 
assert  that  the  market  of  labour  will 
find  its  level,  and  that  their  prices  will 
be  as  remunerating  as  the  circumstan- 
ces of  trade  will  admit,  is  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  to  send  forth  isolated  men, 
undisciplined,  to  fight  with  veteran 
soldiers,  and  then  say,  that  in  the  strug- 
gle, valour  and  resolution  will  soon 
find  their  natural  level. 

It  was  considerations  of  this  sort 
which  were  urged  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1823  and  1824  ;  and  consider- 
ing that  the  Reform  Act  had  not  then 
passed,  and  that  property  had  still 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  le- 
gislature, it  was  creditable  to  Parlia- 
ment that  they  were  given  efi*ect  to, 
and  that  so  vital  a  change  was  passed 
at  a  time  when  it  could  bo  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  boon  gra- 
tuitously given  by  tlie  monicd  to  the 
working  classes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  de- 
bates which  took  place  on  the  subject, 
the  great  inductive  cause  stated  wa«i, 
that  it  would  promote  a  good  under* 
standing  between  masters  and  their 
workmen.  ♦*  Wldle  the  laws  against 
combination,*'  it  was  said,  "  failed  in 
their  object,  the  terror  they  inspired 
from  being  sometimes,  though  but 
rarely  enforced,  produced,  it  was  con- 
ceived, in  the  workmen,  a  feeling  of 
personal  hostility  against  their  mas- 
ters, and  a  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  laws  of  their  country.  Is  it 
not  then  advisable  to  try  whether  a 
more  lenient  and  liberal  system  might 
not  be  productive  of  good  effects,  and 
produce^  by  the  sense  of  mutual  bene- 
fits and  independence,  that  good  un- 
derstanding between  workmen  and 
their  employers,  which  it  is  so  much 
for  the  interest  of  both  to  promote  ?'*  * 
It  was  strongly  urged  also  that  the 
growing  intelligence  and  education 
of  the  working  classes  would  give 
them  a  distaste  for  the  violence  and 
intimidation  to  which  they  had  been 
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driven  by  the  terrors  of  the  old  law  ; 
and  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  they  were 
not  as  competent  to  the  duties  of  self- 
government  as  the  persons  who  em- 
ployed, or  the  legislature  who  framed 
laws  for  them. 

It  is  equally  remarkable,  that  in  all 
the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
this  subject,  it  was  constantly  assumed, 
that  if  any  party  was  injured  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  it 
woidd  be  the  roasters,  either  from  im- 
seasonable  strikes  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  or  from  the  advance  which 
it  would  produce  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour. No  one  seemed  to  anticipate 
that  the  workmen  themselves  were  to 
be  the  principal  sufferers  by  the  re- 
peal, and  that  the  despotic  authority 
assumed  by  the  Managing  Committees 
was  to  be  the  source  of  far  greater 
distress  and  suffering  to  the  operatives 
than  all  the  Combination  Laws  had 
been,  or  than  any  government,  how 
despotic  soever,  could  venture  to  in- 
flict. Yet  all  this  has  now  proved  to 
be  the  case,  and  the  misery  thus 
brou«jht  upon  the  working  classes  by 
the  tyrants  of  their  own  creation  far 
exceeds  in  intensity  any  thing  which 
has  been  produced  even  by  the  com- 
bined effect  of  scarcity  of  provisions 
and  commercial  embarrassment.  A 
more  memorable  commentary  never 
has  been  read  on  the  prudence  of  in- 
trusting the  working-classes  to  their 
own  guidance,  according  to  the  ap- 

? roved  system  of  Modem  Political 
Philosophy,  or  of  the  enormous  peril 
even  to  themselves,  of  those  principles 
of  self-government,  which  are  at  once 
the  most  popular,  the  most  common, 
.  and  the  most  dangerous  of  the  many 
false  doctrines  which  for  the  last  ten 
years  have  overspread  the  world. 

If,  indeed,  the  working  classes  could 
bo  brought  to  combine  without  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  to  others,  much 
of  the  argument  urged  in  support  of 
the  unlimited  power  of  combination 
would  be  well  founded,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  suffering  they 
bring  upon  themselves  and  their  fel- 
lows would  be  avoided.  But  expe- 
rience proves  that  this  never  is  the 
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case:  and  a  consideration  of  the  dispo- 
sition  of  hnman  nature  in  snob  circum- 
stances forbids  tbe  bope  tbat  it  ever 
will  be  oUierwise.  Violence,  terror^ 
and  intimidation  are  in  fact  tbe  foun- 
dation of  all  popular  combination ; 
and  so  universally  is  tbis  tbe  case,  tbat 
it  may  be  doubted  wbetber  tbere  bas 
been  so  mucb  as  a  single  instance  of 
combination,  eitber  before  tbe  repeal 
of  tbe  Ck>mbination  Laws,  or  since 
tbat  time,  of  a  strike  lasting  for  toy 
considerable  time  without  threats  or 
violence  to  the  new  bands,  having 
formed,  eiUier  by  express  ag^reement 
or  general  understanoing,  an  essential 
part  of  tbe  system.  Indeed,  if  you 
speak  to  an  operative  in  anv  trade  of 
striking,  and  conducting  himself  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  he  ostensibly 
professes,  that  is,  of  giving  to  others 
that  liberty  in  disposing  of  their  la- 
bour which  he  asserts  for  himself,  he 
will  at  once,  if  you  are  in  bis  confi. 
deuce,  laugh  at  your  folly,  and  admit 
that,  without  intimidation  and  mena- 
ces to  others,  combination  would  be  a 
mere  empty  name. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  should 
be  the  case.  When  a  strike  occurs, 
tbe  workmen  believe,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  is  tbe  case,  tbat  their  dearest 
interesto  are  at  stake.  They  are  ex- 
posed  to  the  oontinnal  influence  of 
orators,  Joumahi,  committees,  and  pla- 
cards, all  of  which  incessantly  repre- 
sent to  them  that  they  are  engaged  in 
a  noble  struggle  for  uie  rights  of  free- 
men, and  that  now  is  the  time  by  an 
heroic  exertion  of  self-denial  to  secure 
an  adequate  remuneration  for  their 
labour  to  ^emselves  and  their  child- 
ren. Every  one  knows  that  crowds 
are  the  natural  elements  of  vehement 
passion,  and  that  when  a  number  of 
men,  actuated  by  a  common  interest, 
are  assembled  together,  the  most  vio- 
lent speakers,  and  impassioned  senti- 
ments, are  sure  to  obtain  the  ascend- 
ency. K  this  obtains  universally,  even 
with  the  highest  educated  and  most 
opulent  classes  in  whom  the  habit  of 
foresight  has  been  acquired  by  exten- 
sive possessions  and  a  great  stake  in 
life,  it  may  be  conceived  how  power- 
fully the  same  principle  operates  when 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  starving 
operatives  are  brought  together,  who 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  carry 
their  views  of  futurity  beyond  tbe 


pay-night  every  Saturday  evening, 
and  in  whose  breasts  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, sharpened  by  acute  present  suf- 
fering, is  constantly  kept  alive  by  tho 
prospects  industriously  neld  out  of  un- 
bounded fbture  benefits  by  an  adhe- 
rence to  their  resolutions.  In  such 
circumstances  the  morid  feelings  of 
those  engaged  In  tbe  struggle  speedily 
give  way :  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ing the  contest  is  felt  more  strongly  as 
it  approaches  its  termination :  the  nu- 
man  mind  recoils  from  the  prospect  of 
losing  at  once,  by  submission,  the  fruit 
of  so  many  sacrifices,  and  at  length, 
under  the  specious  name  of  the  neces- 
sity of  vigorous  and  decisive  measures, 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  murder 
and  conflagration,  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror  into  their  opponents,  is  gene- 
rally acquiesced  in  and  approved  of. 

If  there  is  any  one  result  more  de- 
plorable than  another  in  the  actual 
result  of  these  combinations  for  a  rise 
of  wages,  it  is  the  habit  which  it  ne- 
cessarily induces,  on  both  sides,  of  re- 
garding their  opponents  as  aliens  and 
enemies,  upon  whom,  as  the  public 
foes  of  the  state,  every  species  of  vio- 
lence may  be  perpetrated  without  the 
violation  of  any  moral  obligation. 
No  person  who  is  not  practically 
acquainted  with  these  matters  can 
form  an  opinion  of  the  extent  to  » 
which  this  prevails.  Too  often  the 
workmen  regard  any  person  who  op- 
poses their  views,  or  takes  employ- 
ment contrary  to  their  mandates,  as  a 
public  foe,  who,  if  he  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed on  by  coaxing,  threats,  or  inti- 
midation, to  quit  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my, may  be  wounded  or  murdered 
without  the  slightest  moral  delin- 
quence.  The  recent  trial  at  Edin- 
burgh proves,  that  in  the  latter  stages 
of  a  strike,  the  combined  conspirators 
sometimes  are  brought  to  think  no 
more  of  shooting  a  new  hand,  or 
"  noW*  as  he  b  cafied,  than  they  would 
of  shooting  a  wild-duck.  A  graphic 
description  of  the  universal  difibslon  of 
these  fearful  principles  was  given  by 
Mowat,  a  witness  at  tbe  late  cotton- 
spinnei^  trial  at  Edinburgh,  when 
he  said  that  in  opposing  in  the  com- 
mittee the  appointment  of  a  secret 
select  committee,  in  other  words, 
a  committee  for  the  organization 
of  murder  and  fire-raising  on  an  ex- 
tehded  scale^  ''  he  did  not  appeal 
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to  any  consideration  of  justice  or  lia- 
manity  in  resisting  the  proposal,  well 
knowing  thai  any  such  attempt  on  sucli 
grounds  would  be  perfectly  nugatory, 
and  only  make  him  ridiculous  ;  but  he 
spoke  sokly  to  the  question  of  expe- 
dience J*  ' — Perfectly  diplomatic !  These 
debates  are  conducted  by  these  highly 
educated  and  skilful  workmen,  in  the 
language,  and  with  all  the  forms  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Another  wit- 
ness at  the  same  trial.  Cowan,  gave 
an  equally  characteristic  picture  of  the 
universal  acquiescence  of  the  combined 
operatives  in  this  atrocious  system, 
when  he  said  that  <<  it  was  a  common 
saving  of  the  workmen  among  each 
other  almost  every  morning,  *  What's 
the  meanmg  of  this:  the  secret  select 
has  been  on  now  for  three  weeks,  and 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  i  '*  Another 
decisive  proof  of  the  imiversal  adop- 
tion of  the  same  atrocious  system  was 
sworn  to  by  the  same  witness,  viz  :^ 
that  on  the  28th  May  last,  public  no- 
tice was  given  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Green  of  Glasgow,  to  all  the  work- 
men connected  with  Mr  Hussey's  mill 
in  that  vicinity,  to  be  at  home  by  eight 
o'clock  on  a  particular  night,  and  to 
have  witMSses  ready  who  couUl  prove 
it.  On  that  very  night,  combustibles 
were  thrown  into  that  gentleman's 
mill,  and  it  was  by  mere  accident  that 
property  to  the  amount  of  L.5000  in  a 
single  warehouse  was  not  destroyed. 
We  have  said  that  it  is  the  natural 
results  of  such  unhappy  strifes  be- 
tween workmen  and  their  masters  to 
engender  feelings  of  mortal  hostility 
on  both  sides,  and  insensibly  lead 
men  on  step  by  step,  according  to  the 
well-known  gradation  of  guilt,  from 
the  mere  adoption  of  opposite  sides  in 
the  contest,  to  the  worst  atrocities  of 
murder  and  conflagration.  This  will 
not  appear  surprising  to  those  who 
know  how  from  small  beginnings  in 
all  such  cases  the  human  mind  is  led 
on  almost  unconsciously  to  the  most 
revolting  results ;  and  how  calmly  in 
the  end  some  come  to  regard,  and  even 
participate,  in  deeds  of  blood,  from 
which,  in  the  outset,  they  would  have 
recoiled  with  horror.  The  well 
known  and  proverbial  expression  Bel- 
ium  plus  f/uatn  civife,  proves  how 
universally  it  has  been  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  hostility  in  such  so- 
cial conflicts  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
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national  or  public  warfare.  But  even 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  wotdd  cease 
to  be  surprising  that  combination 
should  lead  to  such  results,  when  the 
language  continually  used  on  occasion 
of  their  public  meetings  by  the  de- 
magogues who  address  them  is  taken 
into  consideration.  On  this  subject 
we  need  not  do  more  than  quote  the 
concluding  part  of  the  address  deli- 
vered at  Glasgow,  to  a  crowded  meet- 
ing of  operatives  at  the  Bazaar  there, 
on  January  4,  1838,  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Stephens  of  Ashton,  in  England. 
The  force  of  the  expressions,  and  the 
gite  pf  the  whole  address  cannot  bo 
adequately  judged  of,  unless  it  is  re- 
collected that  at  that  very  juncture  the 
trial  of  the  Cotton  Spinners  was  in 
dependence  at  Edinburgh,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  excitement  by  anticipation  of 
its  result.  The  Rev.  Mr  Stephens 
from  Ashton,  who  was  received  (as 
stated  in  the  Trades'  Union  Journal, 
the  Liberator  Newspaper)  *'  with  thun- 
ders of  applause,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  a  speech,  which,  in  force  and 
eloquence,  was  a  masterpiece  of  ora- 
tory."    Ho  thus  concluded^ 

**  Abhorring  blood  and  loving  God,  yet 
fueling  that  society  is  in  fact  only  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  rich  oppressor,  and 
the  poor  oppressed,  we  are  resolved,  and 
well  are  our  resolves  siutaincd  l>y  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and,  I  hope,  I  may  add  Scotland — 
wc  shall  never  leave  the  Rtrugglo  till  jus- 
tice is  done.  If  you,  the  master,  will 
continue  to  commit  cliild>niurder,  and  to 
consign  to  death  hy  Ijunger  and  cold  the 
working-man  and  his  family ;  if  you  will 
insist  upon  violating  G'od's  law,  l>y  com- 
pelling women  and  children  to  labour, 
when  God  in  his  hock  bos  said,  that  man 
shall  feed  his  wife  and  children  Ly  Iho 
sweat  of  Ids  brow,  hut  never  said  woman 
was  to  support  her  husband  with  the  sweat 
of  her  brow,  nor  that  the  babes'  limbs 
were  to  be  distorted  llmt  the  Devil's  ser- 
vant, the  master  tyrant,  might  lay  up 
wealth  out  of  human  misery  ;  if  they  will 
not  reform  this,  ay,  uproot  it  all,  they 
shall  have  the  revolution  Ihcy  to  much 
dread  ;  tee  shall  dettroy  these  abodes  of 
gnilt  which  they  have  reared  to  violate  all 
law  aud  God's  boik  ;  if  they  will  not  learn 
to  act  as  law  prescribes  and  C^od  ordains, 
so  tliat  every  man  shall  by  his  labour  find 
comfortdllc  foo<l  and  t  lothing,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  also  his  wife  and  baU  8 :  then 
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we  swear  by  our  love  of  our  brothers ;  by 
our  God,  who  made  us  all  for  happiness ; 
by  the  Earth  he  gave  for  our  support, 
and  by  the  Heaven  he  designs  for  those 
who  loved  each  other ;  and  by  the  Hell 
which  is  the  portion  of  those,  who,  vio'a- 
ting  bis  book,  have  consigned  their  fellow 
men,  the  image  of  their  God,  to  hunger, 
nakedness,  and  death.  We  have  sworn  by 
our  God,  by  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell, 
that  from  the  east,  the  west,  the  north, 
and  the  south,  we  shall  WRAr  ik  one 

AWrilL      SHEET      OF      DBVOCRiyo      FLAME, 

which  no  army  can  resist,  the  manufactories 
of  the  Cotton  Tyrantij  and  the  palaee$  of 
those  who  raised  them  hy  rapine  and 
murder,    and    founded    them    uiK>n    the 

wretchedness  of  the  million,  whom  God 

our  God — Scotland's  God,  created  to  be 
happy." — (Tremendous  cheers.) 

When  language  of  this  sort  is  sys- 
tematically addressed  to  persons  com- 
bined together  for  the  purpose  of 
Trades*  Unions^  at  the  period  when 
their  passions  are  most  strongly  ex- 
cited, and  they  are  well  aware  that 
they  are  supported  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  tniroughout  the  empire, 
the  surprising  thing  is  not  that  acts  of 
murder  and  incendiarism  should  be 
committed,  but  that  the  whole  country 
b  not,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Stephens's  recommendation,  "wrap- 
ped in  one  awful  sheet  of  devouring 
flame.*' 

What  has  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  produce  this  fearful 
state  of  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  against  their  employers,  is 
the  doctrine  which  has  been  sedulously 
impressed  upon  them  by  their  Radical 
teachers  and  demagogues  for  twenty 
years  past,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
master  manufacturers  has  all  been 
unjustly  wrung  out  of  their  pockets : 
that  by  tyranny  and  oppression  the 
poor  have  been  defrauded  of  their  just 
share  in  the  produce  of  their  labour ; 
and  that  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
operative  classes  are  their  own  em- 
ployers.  The  motive  which  prompts 
tlie  revolutionists  to  broach  and  en- 
force so  monstrous  a  doctrine  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent:  they  wish  to  pro- 
mote by  all  possible  means  an  union 
of  numbers  against  property.  It  was 
said  in  France  that  Robespierre  liad 
perished  for  not  venturing  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  **  Eqnality  of  rro- 
perty  :**   they  arc  resolved  that  the 
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Britbh  revolution  shall  not  turn  back 
for  want  of  the  promulgation  of  so 
popular  a  doctrine.  It  is  accordingly, 
and  has  been  for  long,  the  text  from 
which  all  their  lessons  are  taken. 
No  one  knows  better  than  they  do, 
that  numbers,  however  skilled,  with- 
out capital,  can  effect  nothing;  and 
that  if  you  deprive  the  operatives  of 
the  wealth  which  purchases  the  build- 
ings and  machinerv  in  which  their 
operations  are  carried  on,  the  mate- 
rials on  which  their  skill  b  exerted, 
and  defrays  the  wages  by  which  the 
vast  multitude  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture b  supported  in  the  long  inter- 
val which  always  elapses  before  the 
return!  are  obtained  from  distant  quar- 
ters for  the  finbhed  goods,  their  very 
numbers  will,  only  as  in  a  besieged 
town,  prove  the  more  certain  cause  of 
their  ruin.  All  thb  the  demagogues 
know  well ;  but  what  does  that  sig- 
nify ?  Their  object  b  to  create  dbturb- 
ance;  to  arm  one  class  of  society 
against  another;  to  envenom  the  hatred 
which  in  advancing  civilisation  suffer- 
ing must  feci  against  opulence ;  to  pro- 
duce, in  short,  a  civil  war  of  the  worst 
and  most  appalling  kind,  in  order  that 
they  may  bo  elevated  to  notoriety  or 
greatness  amidst  the  general  suffering. 
Such  being  their  object,  the  more 
that  they  can  diffuse  the  insidious  doc* 
trine  that  the  profits  of  capital  are 
just  so  much  unjustly  abstracted  from 
tho  wages  of  labour,  the  better ;  and 
the  sooner  that  they  can  wrap  the  fac- 
tories and  manufactories  in  one  **  aw- 
ful sheet  of  devouring  flame,"  the 
more  nearly  have  they  arrived  at  the 
grand  object  of  all  their  wbhes. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  operative  classes  who  engage  in 
these  combinations,  and  are  insensibly 
led  on,  step  by  step,  to  murder,  fire- 
raising,  and  the  most  appalling  crimes^ 
are  ignorant  or  illiterate  men  ;  and 
that  the  highly  educated  and  skilled 
operatives  keep  aloof  from  such  con- 
nexions. The  reverse  b  notoriously 
and  universally  the  case.  The  per- 
sons who  arc  at  the  head  of  these 
Trades*  Unions  are  generally  the 
workmen  possessed  of  mos^  skill  and 
employed  at  the  highest  wages ;  the 
very  best  hands,  in  short,  in  the  whole 
factory.  They  are  invariably  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  public  speakmg, 
or  they  could  not  for  a  moment  main^ 
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tain  their  ascendency,  and  generally 
have  received,  for  persons  in  £heir  rank 
of  life,  a  good  edacation.  If  any  per- 
son supposes  they  are  ignorant  men, 
possessed  of  no  talent  or  knowledge, 
let  him  attend  one  of  their  debates, 
and  he  will  speedily  find  how  totally 
he  has  been  deceived.  In  fact,  it  is 
just  their  education,  and  the  powers 
and  desires  which  it  has  developed, 
which  renders  them  so  dangerous  ; 
for  they  have  acquired  enough  of 
knowledge  to  see  tnat  their  immediate 
interests  may  be  benefited  by  com- 
bined violence,  and  not  sufficient  to 
perceive  that  their  ultimate  interests 
must  suffer  from  it.  Indeed,  even  if 
they  saw  the  latter  result  as  clearly 
as  we  do,  it  would  in  all  probability 
produce  little  or  no  effect ;  for  it  is  the 
fatal  effect  of  high  wages  amonf  the 
manufacturing  classes,  with  the  habi- 
tual intemperance  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  to  render  men  insensible  to  every 
consequence  which  is  not  instantly 
to  be  felt.  It  need  not  be  wondered 
at  that  they  are  not  moved  by  the 
woful  misery  which  combined  con- 
spiracy in  the  end  produces  upon 
themselves  and  their  families,  wnen 
they  daily  and  hourly  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  frightful  evils  of  drunkenness 
which,  for  a  few  moments*  delirious 
^igoyment,  consigns  them  to  inevitable 
and  certain  perdition. 

Now«  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
combinations  have,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least,  contri- 
buted to  elevate  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  Trades'  Unionists  universally 
maintain  that  this  is  the  case ;  and 
though  we  have  tlie  utmost  distrust  of 
the  opinion, of  the  masses  as  to  what 
is  ultimately  beneficial  to  them,  yet 
they  are  generally  sharp-sighted 
enough  as  to  their  immediate  interests, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  this  opi- 
nion would  be  so  general,  if  it  were  not 
founded  in  fact.  Indeed  we  know 
that  the  masters  admit  that  wages 
have  been  forced  up  by  combination  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  effect  that  the  foundfi- 
tion  is  laid  for  the  wide-spread  and 
enduring  character  of  the  evils  arising 
from  illegal  conspiracy.  The  work- 
men always  anticipate,  sometimes  ex- 
perience, a  rise  of  wages,  that  is,  im- 
mediate benefit  from  a  strike.  They 
are  thus  allured  into  these  dangerous 
AMOciatlons  by  the  same  motives  which 
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are  the  mainspring  of  lU  the  vice  and 
misery  in  the  world,  viz.  iamwdiate 
enjoyment  regardless  of  ultimate  con- 
sequences. They  are  drawn  into 
them  by  the  same  motive  which  impels 
them  to  the  alehouse,  the  wine-vaulta, 
the  brothel,  and  the  gaming-table.  In 
all  these  cases,  if  men  could  resist  pre- 
sent temptation  from  the  dread  of 
ultimate  consequences,  incalculable 
misery  and  vice  would  be  saved  ;  but 
when  will  this  be  done,  or  the  still 
small  voice  of  prudence  prevail  against 
the  loud  acclamations  of  passion  and 
selfishness?  And  in  the  downward 
progress  of  the  human  character,  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  these  de- 
moralizing associations,  there  b  this 
circumstance  of  peculiar  and  unprece- 
dented malignity,  that  multitudes  are 
simultaneously  exposed  to  the  effect  of 
the  same  agitating  causes,  and  thou- 
sands  in  a  state  of  idleness  thrown 
upon  the  world  under  the  combined 
influence  of  a  corrupt  revolutionary 
press,  and  the  contagion  invariably 
arising  from  the  association  of  multi- 
tudes in  any  common  enterprise. 

And  yet  the  misery  and  vice  which 
these  strikes  have  in  the  end  produced, 
even  in  their  most  innocent  ^and  least 
aggravated  form,  upon  the' workmen 
themselves,  is  such  as  may  well  arrest 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  their 
country's  welfare,  and  loudly  calls  for  a 
remedy  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  gan- 
grenes which  in  the  memoir  of  man 
has  fastened  upon  the  social  system. 
Every  day's  experience,  the  woful  re- 
sults of  combined  conspiracy  in  all  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  king- 
dom, have  long  ago  convinced  all 
persons  of  every  shade  of  politics,  ver- 
sant  in  the  situation  of  the  people  in 
those  parts  of  the  empire,  that  combi- 
nation is  one  of  the  most  fatal  evils 
which  the  democratic  insanity  of  later 
times  has  entailed  upon  the  nation. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  possess  the  same  practical  sources 
of  information,  we  subjoin  two  state- 
ments by  persons  officially  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  m  both  cases 
of  the  practical  results  of  the  late  great 
strikes  of  the  cotton-spinners  at  Pres- 
ton in  Lancashire,  and  Glasgow  in 
Scotland. 

It  is  stated  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr 
Henry  Ashworth,  of  Turton,  near 
Doltoni  to  the  Statistical  Section  of 
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the  British  Association  held  at  Liver-     work^  and  ceased  working  on  5th 
pool,  on  Uth  September,  1837/  November,  1836.     At  that  time  they 

The  operatives  of  Preston  struck     amounted  to  8500  persons^  viz. 

•*  Of  these    060  wcro  spimien. 

'*         1320  were  piecen,  fliiMren  employed  by  the  tpianeri. 

"        GlOO  were  csrd-roon  hands,  reelers,  and  power-loom  weaveri. 

'*    and  420  were  OTeriookers,  packers,  engineers,  &c. 


6500  persons. 

**  Of  this  nnmber  it  may  be  said,  that 
only  660  (that  is  the  whole  of  the  spin- 
ners) voluntarily  left  their  work,  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  7840  being 
therehy  thrown  ont  of  employment. 

"  During  the  first  fortnight  of  the  turn- 
out, no  change  was  apparent  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  workpeople ;  some  meetings 
were  held  both  by  masters  and  men,  but 
nothing  resulted  from  them ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  fortnight,  com- 
plaints began  to  be  heard  from  the  card- 
room  hands,  and  from  the  shopkeepers  of 
the  town.  Early  in  December,  when  the 
mills  had  been  closed  for  a  month,  the 
streets  began  to  be  crowded  with  beggars ; 
the  offices  of  the  overseer  were  besieged 
with  applicants  for  relief ;  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  began  to  increase  rapidly, 
and  scenes  of  the  greatest  misery  and 
wretchedness  were  of  constant  occurrence ; 
at  this  period  the  pinners  were  receiving 
from  the  funds  of  the  union  5s.  a- week 
each,  and  the  piccers,  some  2s.  and  others 
3s.  a- week ;  the  card-room  hands,  and 
power-loom  weavers,  were  destitute  of  all 
means  of  support,  receiving  no  Assistance 
except  such  as  the  masters  afforded  them, 
which  (except  in  the  cases  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  individnals  who  had  not  joined  the 
odon)  extended  only  to  one  meal  a  day 
for  each  person.  In  December  L.lOO  was 
granted  by  the  corporation  towards  re- 
lieving the  general  distress,  and  a  meeting 
was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
foitber  sum,  and  of  considering  the  most 
etfectual  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
turn-out,  but  nothing  resulted  from  it. 
Towards  the  middle  of  December,  when 
the  turn-out  Iiad  lasted  six  weeks,  it  was 
evident  that  the  funds  of  the  union  were 
nearly  exhausted.  By  the  end  of  De- 
cember the  distress  had  become  universal 
and  intense,  and  the  masters  came  to  the 
resolution  of  opening  their  mills,  in  order 
to  give  those  who  wished  for  it  an  oppor- 
tunity of  resuming  their  work ;  in  doing  so 
they  announced  their  determination  to 
abide  by  their  former  offer  of  an  increase 
of  ten  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but 


to  require  fVom  aU  those  who  should  enter 
the  mills,  a  written  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  not  at  any  future 
time,  whilst  in  their  service,  become  mem- 
bers of  any  union  or  combination  of  work- 
men.** 

The  spinners  ffave  in  on  February 
5th>  1837>  exactly  three  months  after 
the  strike  began ;  and  the  following  is 
the  detail  of  its  effects : — 

"No  systematic  acts  of  violence  or  vio- 
lations of  the  law  took  place,  during  the 
turn-out;  detachments  of  military  were 
stationed  in  the  town  to  preserve  order, 
but  their  services  were  not  required ; 
some  inflammatory  hand-bills  appeared  on 
the  walls,  but  without  creating  much  sen- 
sation. While  the  turn-out  lasted,  the 
operatives  generally  wandered  about  the 
streets  without  any  definite  object;  75 
persons  were  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  convicted  of  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  condnct;  12  were  Imprisoned 
or  held  to  bail  for  assault  and  intimidation ; 
about  twenty  young  females  became  pros- 
titutes, of  whom  more  than  one-half  are 
still  so,  and  of  whom  two  have  since  been 
transported  for  theft ;  three  persons  are 
believed  to  have  died  of  starvation,  and 
not  less  than  50<M)  mnsthave  suffered  long 
and  severely  from  hunger  and  cold ;  and 
in  almost  every  family  the  greater  part  of 
the  wcaxing  apparel  and  household  furni- 
ture was  pawned.  In  nine  houses  out  of 
ten,  considerable  arrears  of  rent  were  due; 
and  out  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  poun<]s,  deposited  in  the  savings* 
bank  by  about  sixty  spinners  or  overlook- 
ers, nine  hundred  pounds  was  withdrawn 
in  the  course  of  the  three  months  ;  most 
of  those  who  could  obtain '  credit,  got  into 
debt  with  the  shopkeepers,  the  trade  of  the 
town  suffered  severely,  many  of  the  small 
shopkeepers  were  nearly  ruined,  and  a  few 
completely  so. 

**  The  following  estimate  was  made  of  the 
direet  pecuniary  loss  to  all  classes  of  ope- 
ratives in  consequence  of  the  torn  ont  :— 


•  We  quote  from  the  Statistical  Journal,  No.  11.  vol.  i.  p.  60,  a  Rising  periodleal, 
replete  with  the  most  important  and  valuable  information,  and  conducted  with  no  or« 
dinary  discrimination  and  talent. 
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"  The  wages  of  the  G60  spinners,  for  13  weeks,  at  S-lt.  6d.  9,652    0    0 

Wages  of  1320  piecers,  58.  6d.  .  •  •  4,719    0    0 

Wages  of  6520  card-room  hands,  weavers,  overlookers,  engi- 
neers, &c.,  for  13  weeks,  averaging  9s.  .  .  38,142     0    0 
Estimated  loss  sustained  hy  hand-loom  weavers  in  consequeDce 

oftheturn-ont, 9,500    0    0 

Estimated  loss  sustained   by  clerks,   waggoners,   carters,  me- 
chanics, dressers,  sizers,  &c.,  in  consequence  of  the  turn-out,     8000     0     0 

Total,  ...  •  .  L.70,013     0    0 

**  From  which  must  be  deducted 

Estimated  amount  of  wages  earned  during  the 
partial  resumption  of  work,  between  the 
9lh  of  January  and  the  5th  of  February,      5,013     0    0 

Estimated  value  of  relief  given  by  the  mas- 
ters, .         *    .  .  .  1,000    0    0 

Other  private  charity  and  parish  relief,      .  2,50D    0    0 

Allowance  to  the  spinners  and  piecers  from 
the  funds  of  the  union,  .  .  4,290     0     0 

L.  12,803     0    0 


"  Leaving  a  nctt  pecuniary  loss  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Preston 

operadves  of  •  .  .  ...         L.57,210    0     0 

(But  to  the  town  at  large  it  may  be  said  the  loss  of  the  whole 
sum  of  L.  70,01 3,  as  the  amount  of  the  deductions  is  mostly 
of  a  charitable  nature. ) 

The  loss  to  the  masters,  being  three  months'  interest  of 
L.  800,000,  some  of  which  being  sunk  capital,  was  not  only 
unproductive,  but  was  taking  harm  from  being  rendered  use- 
less, has  been  estimated  at    .  .  .  .  45,000    0     0 

And  the  loss  sustained  by  the  shopkeepers  from  loss  of  busi- 
ness, bad  debts,  &c.  ....  4.986    0    0 


"  Making  the  total  loss  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Preston  in  this 

unavailing  struggle,  ....      L.  107,196    0    0" 

One  would  have  supposed  that  after  depend  upon  existing  prices  being 
80  recent  an  illustration  of  the  ruinous  maintained.  With  this  the  operatives 
effect  of  these  strikes,  even  upon  their  professed  themselves  entirely  satisfied, 
own  immediate  interests,  the  cotton-  and  promised  cheerfully  to  agprce  to 
spinners  in  the  other  manufacturing  the  reduction  if  circumstances  should 
districts  would  have  been  backward  in  render  it  necessary.  At  these  ad- 
cngaging  in  another  struggle  of  the  vanced  rates  the  skilful  spinners  eam- 
same  description  ;  but  experience  has  ed  from  36s.  to  40s.  a- week  after  pay- 
demonstrated  that  this  was  not  the  ing  their  piecers;  the  inferior  from 
case  ;  and  another  strike  among  the  28s.  to  36s.  ;  higher  rates,  it  is  believ- 
same  class  of  workmen  soon  after  took  ed,  than  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
place  in  Scotland,  attended  with  still  every  thing  went  on  smoothly  for  the 
more  calamitous  results,  and  which,  next  twelvemonths.  In  autumn  1836, 
in  its  ultimate  consequences,  has  for-  however,  the  dreadful  commercial  crisis 
clbly  drawn  the  attention  of  tlie  whole  commenced,  which  went  on  increasing 
country  to  this  lamentable  system,  in  severityduring  the  whole  succeeding 
The  circumstances  from  which  this  winter ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as 
second  collision  took  placo  were  these,  every  one  knows,  an  extraordinary  fall 

During  the  extraordinary  and  un-  in  prices  of  every  species  of  manufac- 
precedented  prosperity  of  spring  1 836,  tured  produce.  Cotton  goods  sunk  at 
the  master  cotton  manufacturers  of  once  from  25  to  40  percent;  and  what 
Glasgow  found  it  expedient  to  give  was  still  worse,  the  extraordinary  de- 
an advance  of  wages  to  their  spinners,  pression  of  mercantile  affairs,  and 
which  amounted  to  about  a  sixth  of  especially  the  disastrous  intelligence 
their  existing  earnings.  They  were  from  America,  rendered  it  too  apparent 
expressly  told  tnat  the  rise  might  pro-  that  this  reduction  would  be  perma- 
bably  be  temporary,  and  that  it  would  nent.     Xhc  most  respectable  houses 
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were  giving  way  under  the  pressure  5 
the  highly  respectable  firms  of  James 
Oswaldand  Co.,  embracing  the  Mem- 
her  for  the  city,  Mr  James  Oswald, 
had  become  bankrupt ;  that  of  Mr 
Spiers  of  Culchreuch  soon  after  shar- 
ed the  same  fate.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  masters  found  it  necessary 
to  take  off  the  advance  on  their  spin- 
ners* wages  which  had  been  given  du- 
ring the  great  and  unprecedented  pros- 
perity of  the  preceding  year,  and  pro- 
posed to  lower  wages  to  the  previous 
rate,  which  was  from  SOs.  to  SGs.  a-weck 
for  the  best  hands,  and  from  25s.  to 
SOs,  for  the  inferior  ones,  after  all  deduc- 
tions were  paid.  These  will  probably 
be  deemed  tolerably  fair  wages  for  a 
period  of  unexampled  commercial  dis- 
tress.  So  it  was,  however,  that  the 
whole  spinners  refused  to  accede  to 
this  reduction,  and,  on  the  8th  April, 
struck  in  a  body,  to  the  number  of 
873 ;  thus  acting  on  the  judicious 
principle,  that  no  reduction  was,  under 
any  circumstances ,  to  be  admitted,  and 
that  if  once  wages  were  forced  up  to 
a  certain  level  during  a  period  of 
prosperity,  they  must,  at  all  hazards, 
be  maintained  at  that  level,  even 
though  the  most  calamitous  reverse 
should  immediately  follow.  This 
great  strike,  at  such  a  time,  which 
threw  upwards  of  8000  women  and 
girls,  for  whom  no  provbion  whatever 
existed,  out  of  their  employment  as 
pickers,  piecers,  &c.,  excited  the  ut- 
most dissatififaotion  among  all  classes 
in  Glasgow,  and  the  press  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Liberator,  the 
the  Trades*  Union  journal,  unanimous 
in  condemning  it.  Indeed  it  was  im- 
possible that  two  opinions  could  be 
formed  on  the  subject,  when  such  a 
strike  took  place  on  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  up,  by  force, ^  wages 
during  extraordinary  depression,  to 
the  level  which  they  had  attained  in 
unprecedented  previous  prosperity ; 
and  it  had  the  effect  of  at  once  throw- 
ing 10,000  persons  idle  on  the  public 
at  a  time  when  distress,  from  unavoid- 
able causes,  was  so  general  and  severe, 
that  a  public  subscription  had  just 
before  been  entered  into  to  relieve  it ; 
and  the  combined  infiuenco  of  twin 
pestilences,  fever  and  inflnenza,  had 
produced    an   unheard-of    mortality 


among  the  poor,  and  diffused  suffering 
to  an  extent  previously  unknown  in 
this  country.* 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misstate- 
ment on  this  material  point,  and  at  the 
same  time  explain  the  views  of  the 
operatives  themselves  on  the  grounds 
on  which  a  strike  should  take  place, 
we  subjoin  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  differences  which  led  to  the  late 
calamitous  turn  out,  given  by  one  of 
their  own  number,  and  printed  in 
their  well-known  journal,  the  New 
Liberator  of  Glasgow,  of  January  13, 
1838;— 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1830, 
the  cotton-spinners  of  Glasgow  considered 
that  an  advance  of  their  wages,  amounting 
on  the  whole  to  a  mere  trifle,  was  not  only 
just  but  practicable.  The  master  cotton- 
spinner  bought  wool  at  nearly  the  rate  he 
had  formerly  done,  and  was  selling  his  yam 
at  least  35  per  cent  beyond  its  former  cost. 
The  spinners  memorialized  their  employers 
for  an  augmentation  of  wages,  and  the  ra- 
tionality of  their  claim  being  so  self-evi- 
dent, they  tuceuded  with  little  difficulty, 
and  without  exercising  any  coercive  mea- 
sures whatever. 

•*  Thus  every  thing  went  on  harmoni- 
ously bctjreen  the  operative  spinner  and 
bis  master  until  the  spring  of  1837,  but 
by  that  time  the  frightful  and  every-  way 
alarming  ttagnation  of  trade  had  i€t  in — 
orders  for  goods  almost  ceased — the  manu^ 
faeturer  had  Utile  dtmand  for  the  produce 
tions  of  the  loom,  and  the  weavers  were 
thrown  idle  in  thousands.  In  consequence 
of  this  melancholy  reaction  in  our  commer- 
cial affairs,  the  price  of  yams  began  to 
decline^  aud  the  masters'  first  step,  on  being 
offered  lower  prices, was  to  reduce  the  spin- 
ner to  the  standard  which  existed  prior  to 
the  recent  advance.  This  step  was  promptly 
and  decidedly  opposed  by  the  operatives,  who 
struck  work  in  April, 

**  In  consideration  of  the  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  the  multitudes  of 
unemployed  people  who  were  wandering 
in  destitution  about  the  city,  a^^d  the  many 
thousands  of  females  and  of  little  children 
employed  in  the  factories  to  be  thrown 
idle,— the  strike  was  far  from  being  popu- 
lar, and  perhaps  was  exceedingly  ill-timed  t 
but  the  fault,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  en- 
tirely attributable  to  the  masters — nothing 
was  left  to  the  workmen  but  to  submit  to 
this  aggression  on  their  comforts,  or  re- 
sist iu" 


•  The  burials  in  January,  1838,  were  1873  within  the  Parliamentary  limits  of  Glas- 
gow ;  in  the  whole  year,  10,P88,  or  about  1  In  24  of  the*  whole  population,  which  if 
pow  about  203,000, 
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The  strike  continued*  without  in- 
termission, from  8th  April  to  2d 
August,  a  period  of  seventeen  weeks 
and  ^ve  days.  On  the  latter  day  the 
operatives  gave  in>  the  whc^  commit- 
tee having  been  arrested  three  dajrs 
before,  on  the  29th  July,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  information  which  went 
to  connect  them  with  a  series  of  out- 
rages terminating  in'  murder,  com- 
mitted on  the  streets  of  Glasgow  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  strike. 
The  following  is  the  picture  drawn  of 
the  coBseqoenccs  of  this  strike  by  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Lanark^iire,  in  his 
address  to  the  judges  and  jurymen  at 
the  dose  of  the  Glasgow  Winter  As- 
sizes, where  the  conspiracy  and  its  at- 
tendant crimes  had  been  the  subject 
of  anxious  investigationanddtscussion. 

**  Tke  strike  from  which  arose  this  frightfiil 
series  of  crimes  which  has  so  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Court  at  Edinburgh 
has  since  come  to  a  dose  ;  but  the  disas- 
trous effects  which  it  has  produced  will 
not  so  easily  be  repaired,  and  they  have 
fixed  a  dark  and  ineffaceable  stain  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  My  Lords,  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  the  strike  upon  the  industry  and 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  classes  is 
already  frigfatfolly  apparent  The  return 
of  the  commitments  for  the  county  of 
Lanark  which  I  have  just  completed  for 
the  Home  Office  exhibits  a  mebmehofy  in- 
crease of  crime  during  the  last  year,  and 
wMch  will  forcibly  attract  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.  At  the  Christmas  jail  de- 
livery last  year  only  seven  prisoners  re- 
mained in  custody  for  trial  in  this  city  :  by 
the  schedule  I  hold  in  my  hand  there  are 
at  this  moment  sixty-eight,  almost  all  com- 
mitted during  the  last  two  months  !  Nor 
is  this  result  surprising.  Daring  the  dis- 
astrous strikes  of  the  last  summer,  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  thrown  idle  for  many  months  in 
this  city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
almost  all  accustomed  to  high  wages,  and 
too  often  to  habittial  intemperance.  Nine- 
and-twenty  thousand  persons  in  Glasgow 
are  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  thrown  idle 
by  the  spinners'  strike ;  and  this  cala- 
niitous  event  took  place  at  a  period  of 
unexampled  distress  firom  the  general  com- 
mercial embarrassments  of  the  country,  and 
hardly  any  means  of  absorbing  the  h^ess 
multitudes  in  other  trades  existed.  For 
the  skilled  workmen  who  arranged  these 
strikes,  the  cotton-spianeri,  iron-moulders, 
colliers  or  sawyers,  fiOKls  ikm  provided 
from  the  resources  of  the  Associations  to 
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which  they  severally  belonged ;  bid  for  the 
unhappy  persons  whom  they  employed  in 
their  labour,  the  piecers,  pickers,  drawers, 
&c.,  no  provision  whatever  existed,  and 
they  were  thrown,  in  vast  and  appalling 
numbers,  far  beyond  the  reach  either  of 
public  or  private  charity,  on  the  stieets,  or 
into   public   bouses,    to  while   away   the 
weary  hours  of  compulsory  idleness.    The 
results  may  easily  be  anticipated.     The 
wretched  victims  of  this  tyranny  all  got 
deeply  into  debt  if  they  had  any  credit,  and 
if  they  had  none,  sunk  into  sudi  habits  of 
idleness,   profligacy,   and  inffiBapermee, 
that  gvaat  wmibcrs  w  then  faatve  been 
permaiieBtiy  rendered  mere  nuisances  and 
burdens  to  society.     The  cotton-spinners' 
strike  alone  instantly  threw  six  or  seven 
thousand  women  and  children  oat  of  em* 
ployment  for  a  long  period ;  eight  thou- 
sand human  beings  were  retained  in  a 
state  of  destitution  and  wretchedness  for 
four  months,  merely  at  the  pleasure  of 
fifteen  men !     Numbers  of  the  persons, 
thus  directly  or  indirectly  reduced  to  idle- 
ness, have  already  been  tried  for  various 
offences  at  this  circuit :  still  more  await 
their  trial  at  the  next     Often  they  open- 
ly ascribe  in  their  declarations  the  origin 
of  their  crimes  to  the  idleness,  drunken- 
ness,  and   suffering   consequent   on    the 
strikes  of  the  trade  to  which  they  belong- 
ed, or  on  which  they  depend.     And  what 
must  be  the  confusion  of  moral  idea,  the 
utter  abandonment  of  religious  principle, 
which  cotild  lead  eight  or  nine  hundred 
men  to  acquiesce  in— and  likewise  impa- 
tiently to  expect — the  fruits  of  a  known 
and  orgaaizeid  system  of  conflagration  and 
violence  ?     Nor  have  the  effects  of  this 
unhappy  and  unnatural  system  upon  socie- 
ty been    less    disastrous.     The    cotton- 
spinners*  strike  cost  the  persons  who  were 
employed  in  that  trade  (spinners,  pieoers, 
and  others)  above  L  50,000  I     The  loss 
to  the  masters  was  at  least  as  great ;  that 
to  the  persons  whom  they  employed  or 
dealt  with  for  provisions  or  other  article 
probably    still    greater.      Two    hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  lost   to  Glasgow 
and  its  vicinity  in  four  months,'  without  a 
shilling  being  gained  by  any  human  being, 
by  the  strike  of  this  trade  alone  1     The 
total  loss  sustained  by  Lanarkshire  be- 
tween the  strikes  of  the  colliers,  the  iron- 
moulders,  sawyers,  and  spinners  last  year, 
was,  at  least,   L,500,000.     Society  can- 
not long  go  on  under  a  repetition  of  such 
shocks — capital   will    migrate    from    the 
country  where  it  is  subject  to  such  cala- 
mities.    And,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
these  grievous  blows  were  inflicted  by  the 
working  classes  on  themselves;    at  the 
very  time  when  «oramerciBl  credit  was 
reeUng  under  the  effects  of  the  convulsioii 
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of  last  year,  and  the  moat  r««pecUble  ea- 
tobliihinenta  with  difficulty  sustained  them- 
selves against  the  accumulated  pressure  of 
diminished  orders  and  increased  embar* 
raasments.  The  principle  of  the  operatives 
faas  too  often  been,  by  combination  and 
violence,  to  iorce  «p  ^leir  wages  during 
prosperity  ;  and,  by  combia«tlmi  wmA  vio- 
lence, to  prevent  them  from  ftlfiug  in  ad- 
versity :  hoping  thus  to  avert  from  them- 
selves the  law  of  nature,  and  build  up  on 
the  foundation  of  imimidation  a  durable 
prosperity  amidst  the  fleeting  changes  of 
hoBMu  aflkirs.     And  what  has  been  the 
conaeqiienoe  ?     Why,  that  in  the  insane 
attempt,  they  have  tripled  the  distress,  al- 
ready suffidently  severe,  which  the  late 
commercial  crisis  has  brought  upon  them, 
and  chilled  the  warmth  even  of  Christian 
charity  by  the  evident  and  ruinous  addi- 
tion which  their  own  conduct  has  made 
to  their  sufferings.     It  is  known  to  my 
respected  friend   Mr   Campbell,   in   the 
magistracy  of  this  city,  whose   labours 
have  done  so  much  to  distribute  to  the 
really  deserving  the  great  funds  raised 
last  winter  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  that, 
for  one  person  who  was  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  late  commercial  crisis, 
two  were  reduced  to  destitution  by  the 
voluntary  strikes  of  the  workmen  during 
its  continuance  ;  proving  thus,  that  even  a 
monetary  crash,  which  convulsed  the  globe, 
lias  done  less  to  augment  human  suffering 
than   that  moral  earthquake   which  has 
spread  a  pestilential  darkness   over  the 
manufacturing  communily,  which  has  ren( 
asunder  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held 
together,  opened  a  yawning  gulf  between" 
those  classes  whose  united  efforts  are  re- 
quired for  general  prosperity,  and  armed 
in  deadly  hostility  even  one  set  of  work- 
men against  another.     Do  the  operatives 
really  believe  that  their  interests  are  in 
the  end  at  variance  with  those  of  their 
masters,  and  that  they  will  be  permanently 
beneBted  by  forcing  up  their  wages  by  mur- 
der and  fire-raising  to  an  unnatural  level  ? 
The  interests  of  the  master  and  workman 
are  ever  the  same,  and  can  never  be  dis- 
joined ;  it  ever  must  be  the  interest  of  the 
employer  to  allure  and  retain  in  his  ser- 
vice the  dulled  and  experieseed  servant. 
Nothing  but  necessity  will  aver  drive  him 
to  new  hands.     The  workmen  say  they 
have  hitherto   kept  their  wages  up   by 
means  of  combination  and  violence ;  and 
that  they  would  not  now  be  earning  30s. 
or  40s.  a-week,  but  for  such  resistance. 
.    Even  if  this  were  the  case,  do  they  not 
lee  that  such  methods  most  in  the  end 
defeat  their  own  object,  and  that  the  only 
effect  which  can  result  from  such  forced 
elevation  of  the  priee  of  labour  is,  that  it 
will  cease  to  find  a  market  for  its  pr9- 
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duoe  ?-^^lreadf  that  effect  has  baeome 
conspicuous.  Numbers  of  the  cotton- 
manufacturers  in  this  city  have  construeted 
mills  which  dispense  with  spinners  altoge* 
ther — others  have  succeeded,  by  niachine- 
ry,  in  reducing  the  numbers  required  to 
one-half.  By  the  boasted  rise  of  their 
wages,  by  the  harassing  repetition  of  their 
strBwia,  IIm  •otton-qiinners  have  dug  the 
grave  of  tkair  own  IniMlry,  If  they  soon 
find  themselves  thrown  Mt  rf  iMphy— t 
altogether,  and  machinery  supplanting  en- 
tirely the  industry  on  which  they  depend, 
they  have  none  to  blame  for  it  but  them- 
selves. And  if  this  effect  does  not  take 
place,  what  other  result  do  they  antici- 
pate ?  Do  they  expect  by  combination 
and  violence  pennanently  to  secure  both 
higher  wages  for  their  labour  than  circum- 
stances will  admit,  and  also  a  durable  vent 
for  their  produce  ?  Will  not  the  market 
for  our  industry  be  lost  if  such  an  effbct 
continues  ?  Will  not  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
and  France,  receive  it  with  open  arms, 
and  readily  give  it  that  protection  which 
it  has  ceased  to  find  in  the  British  isles  ? 
And  will  not  this  dty  be  reduced  to  ruins, 
and  the  land  of  Watt  and  Arkwright  be 
stript  of  its  fabrics ;  and  despotism,  in  the 
end,  reap  those  fruits  which  the  arms  of 
freedom  have  sown  ?  Around  us — on  all 
sides,  the  wofel  efiects  of  these  strikes 
upon  the  interests  of  industry  are  spread* 
ing.  They  tell  us,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  poor  is  the 
combined  conspirator.  Fever  and  pesti- 
lence are  walking  in  (he  rear  of  combina- 
tion— they  find  a  copious  harvest  of  death 
in  the  weakened  rictims  of  compulsory 
idleness.  Above  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred cases  of  fever  were  treated  last  year 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow  alone. 
The  total  cases  of  that  disease  were  above 
eight  thousand.  These  numbers,  appal- 
ling as  they  are,  this  year  are  on  the  in* 
crease.  The  average  mortality  of  the  dty, 
which,  iUteen  years  ago,  was  1  in  40,  and 
four  years  ago  1  in  29,  was  last  year  so 
high  as  1  in  24~a  rate  of  moilaiity,  it  is 
believed,  unparalleled  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean city.  AH  this  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing a  period,  till  last  year,  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  when  all  willing  to  work  had 
Mnple  employment.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  these  calamitous  results — they  have  ad- 
vanced side  by  side  with  combined  conspi- 
racy. I  see  in  them  the  effect  of  the  arm 
of  Omnipotence  chastising  the  folly  or 
wickedness  of  man^the  necessary  conaa* 
quences  of  his  own  Infatuation.  Impressed 
with  these  ideas,  I  feel  that  in  striving  to 
bring  to  light  the  details  of  this  conspiraey 
I  have  been  really  the  poor  man's  friend. 
I  have  not  beta  maintaining  the  interests 
of  wealth    against   poverty— of   tyranny 
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against  freedom— of  capital  against  indus- 
try :  I  have  been  supporting  the  cause  of 
industry  against  idleness—of  innocence 
against  violence— of  liberty  against  op- 
pression. Gratefully  acknowledging  your 
Lordships*  too  flattering  encomium,  I  can 
arrogate  to  myself  no  merit  in  what  I  have 
done — I  have  merely  discharged  my  duty, 
as  all  my  brethren  in  the  same  situation 
would  have  done ;  but  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  it  will  not  be  without  its 
reward,  if  it  shall  be  instrumental  in  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  working-classes  of  this 
great  community  to  their  real  interests, 
and  restoring  that  harmony  between  them 
ai)d  their  employers  which  infatuation  only 
can  seek  to  break,  and  the  rupture  of 
which  mutual  suffering  must  ever  accom^ 
pany." 

When  we  first  read  this  appalling 
statement^  we  entertained  some  doubts 
of  its  accuracy  in  some  of  the  statisti- 
cal details  given,  they  so  much  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  that,  in  this  compa- 
ratively tranquil  district,  could  have 
been  conceived,  and  we  own  we  were 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  Mr  AUson,  naturally  inclined 
to  gloom,  and  charged  with  the  hor- 
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rors  of  the  French  Revolution,  had 
exaggerated  the  evils  so  prominently 
brought  under  his  notice  ;  but  subse- 
quent investigations  have  produced  the 
conviction  that  the  statement  of  the 
SheriflT,  so  far  from  being  exaggerat- 
ed, falls  short  of  the  truth. 

It  has  been-  already  shown,  from  the 
very  accurate  details  given  in  regard  to 
the  Preston  turn-out  in  1836,  that  the 
strike  of  660  cotton-spinners  for  three 
months  threw  8000  persons  out  of  em- 
ployment during  all  that  period,  and 
occasioned  a  dead  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity of  L.  107,000.  Applying  the 
same  rule  of  calculation  to  the  efiects 
of  the  Glasgow  strike,  the  results  will 
stand  thus,  it  being  premised  that  there 
the  books  showed  that  873  spinners 
received  aliment  during  its  continu- 
ance, and  that  the  evidence  at  the  trial 
proved  that  the  clear  wages  they  re- 
fused were  from  25s.  to  35s.  a-week, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  workman. 
Taking  the  spinners  at  800  only,  to 
be  within  the  mark,  and  the  duration 
of  the  strike  17  weeks  only,  and  the 
wages  lost  on  an  average  L.l,  10  on- 
ly, we  have — 

Wages  lost  by  800  spinners  for  17  weeks,  at  L.l,  10s.  each,  L.20,400 

Lost  by  2400  piecers,  at  8s.  a-week,       ....  16,320 

Lost  by  2400  card  and  picking-room  hands,  at  8s.  a-week,         .  16,320 

Lost  bv  3000  porters,  carriers,  oilmen,  carters,  colliers,  &c.  thrown 
idle  by  strike,  at  15s.  a-week  each,     .  •  .  .  38,250 


Direct  loss  of  wages,      ...... 

Estimated  loss  by  masters  for  17  weeks,  on  a  capital  of  L.  1,000,000, 
in  building  of  38  cotton-mills,  .... 

Loss  from  capital  employed  in  88  spinning-mills  idle  for  17  weeks, 
at  L.  1,000,000,  at  10  per  cent  annually. 

Loss  to  importers  of  cotton,  and  coal-masters,  oil-merchants,  tallow- 
merchants,  and  machine-makers,  and  persons  they  employed. 

Lost  by  tradesmen  dealing  with  operatives,  8000  persons,  at  58. 
a-week  each,  L.2000  a-week — or  for  17  weeks, 


Total  loss  to  Glasgow  during  the  strike. 

To  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
gigantic  scale  in  which  any  stoppage 
in  the  industry  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing cities  of  the  empire  aflRects  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  these 
details  will,  perhaps,  appear  bewil- 
dering ;  but  none  who  are  acanaintcd 
with  their  practical  working  will  deem 
them  overcharged. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  vital  statis- 
tics of  Glasgow,  as  given  with  extra- 
ordinary accuracy  by  a  most  intelli- 


L.91,290 
25,000 
33,000 
24,000 
34,000 
L.207,290 


gent  and  able  medical  practitioner, 
Dr  Cowan,  himself  one  of  the  most 
active  labourers  in  that  great  charnel- 
house,  we  shall  find  abundant  reason 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  Sheriff  as  to  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  mortality  in  that  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  since  the  fatal  era  of 
1824,  when  strikes,  from  being  de- 
clared legal,  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  in  number,  is  not 
overcharged. ♦ 


♦  StatisUcia  Magailnc,  No.  iv.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  223, 
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It  id  impossible^  in  sanreylng  this 
melancholy  table>  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  marked  and  rapid  increase 
in  fever  patients  and  general  mortality 
in  those  years  when  combinations  had 
been  most  frequent.  The  year  1824, 
when  combinations  were  legalized,  a 
year  of  extraordinary  and  unheard-of 
prosperity,  beheld  the  fever  patients 
m  the  Royal  Infirmary  rise  at  once 
from  269  to  563 ;  and  m  1837>  when 
an  unparalleled  number  of  persons 
were  thrown  idle  by  the  number  of 
skilled  workmen  who  had  struck  work 
in  so  many  difierent  trades  at  once, 
the  fever  patients  in  the  same  hos- 
pital had  risen  to  3860,  and  the  ge- 
neral mortality  sunk  to  1  in  24. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  the 
practical  operation  of  these  deplorable 
contests  between  masters  and  their 
workmen,  these  woful  results  should 
take  place.  Observe  the  situation  of 
the  operatives  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns.  Their  wages  are  usually 
high;  the  skilled  workmen,  both  in 
the  cotton-spinners,  the  iron-mould- 
ers, the  colliers,  iron-miners,  and  ca- 
lico-printers* lines,  make  from  20s.  to 
35s.  a  week  in  ordinary  seasons.  They 
are  accustomed,  in  consequence,  to  ha- 
bitual indulgence,  especially  in  ardent 
spirits ;  the  fatal  and  ineradicable 
vice  of  the  country  generally,  but 
which  nowhere  appears  in  such  a 
proiiiinent  form  as  m  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  never  lay  by  any  thing,  and 


that  the  families  of  the  most  highly 
skilled  workmen,  and  of  those  who 
received  the  highest  wages,  are  in 
general  the  most  destitute  of  any  ca- 
pital to  carry  them  through  a  period 
of  suffering  or  cessation  of  employ- 
ment. In  these  circumstances,  and 
with  these  habits,  is  it  surpri8ing,yhcn 
a  strike  occurs  which  throws  them  at 
once  and  for  several  months  altoge- 
ther out  of  employment,  they  should 
become  so  depressed  in  mind  and 
emaciated  in  body  as  to  become  the 
ready  victims  of  contagion  in  every 
form  which  surrounds  them?  It  is 
these  hideous  alternations  of  high 
wages  with  total  destitution,  which  the 
system  of  combined  conspiracy  pro- 
duces, which  prove  so  fatal  both  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  working- 
classes.  It  was  proved  at  the  cotton- 
spinners*  trial  at  Edinburgh  that  the 
men,  during  the  last  weeks  of  the 
strike,  only  received  Is.  6d.  C'lceek 
for  their  aliment.  To  this  wretched 
pittance  were  operatives  reduced  who 
for  years  before  had  been  regularly 
earning  and  spending  from  SOs.  to 
40s.  weekly.  If  this  punbhment  had 
fallen  solely  upon  the  guilty  parties 
who  concocted  and  enforced  the  strike, 
we  could,  perhaps,  have  little  sympa- 
thy for  the  operatives  themselves, 
whatever  we  must  have  felt  for  their 
helpless  families  ;  but  it  is  heart- 
rending to  think  that  the  majority, 
and  at  least  the  great  majority,  were 
retained  in  the  strike  after  they  saw 


*  The  years  marked  thus  (*)  were  those  in  which  combination  was,  in  an  especial 
maDmr,  prevalent, 
t  Cholera  year. 
I  In  tie  luriaU  froin  1622  tjU  1835,  tl;er«  wcr«  included  0257  1(111-1001. 
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its  peroksioud  consequences,  solely  by 
the  threats  and  intimidation  of  the 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy,  who  being 
in  possession  of  the  public  funds,  felt 
none  of  the  distress  which  they  were 
inflicting  with  so  unsparing  a  hand 
upon  others. 

We  have  hitherto  dwelt  merely  on 
the  pecuniary  losses  with  which  these 
disastrous  strikes  are  attended,  espe- 
cially to  the  working  classes  who  can 
least  afford  to  bear  them — but  the 
moral  effect  of  such  associations — at  all 
times  prejudicial,  by  introducing  fac- 
tion and  discord  into  the  bosom  of  so- 
ciety, and  poisoning  the  most  import- 
ant relations  of  life — becomes  doubly 
ruinous  where  the  association  rises  into 
conspiracy,  and  crimes,  often  of  a  very 
deep  die,  are  committed  by  persons 
connected  with  or  employed  by  the 
strike,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jects  of  the   Union That   such   a 

downward  progress  in  crime  exbts, 
when  strikes  of  this  description  have 
been  in  operation  for  any  considerable 
time,  has  been  unhappily  proved  in 
too  clear  a  manner  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  especially  on  occasion  of  the 
late  eoCton-spinners'  trial  at  Edin- 
burgh. And  without  referring  to  any 
part  of  the  parole  evidence  in  that  me- 
morable case,  which  has  been  ftilJy 
laid  before  the  public  in  the  public 
newspapers,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  the  following  articles  of  written 
evidence,  drawn  from  the  books  of  the 
Spinners'  Association  at  Glasgow, 
which  is  not  so  generally  known,  and 
which  contains  decisive  evidence  of 
that  determination  to  enforce  the  ob- 
jects of  the  strike  by  violence  and  in- 
timidation, which  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  the  crime  of  combined  con- 
spiracy. We  quote  from  the  octavo 
account  of  the  trial,  publbhed  by  Mr 
William  Tait  of  Edinburgh  :  pur- 
posely drawing  from  a  Radical  source, 
m  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  mis- 
statement in  our  quotations.  * 

The  following  are  articles  of  the 
Association : — 

"12.  Submitting  to  a  majority, ^Every 
member  of  this  Association  binds  and  ob- 
liges himself  to  submit  to  a  majority  of  his 
brethren  in  all  cases  connected  with  the  As' 
sociation:    which  majority  must,    in   all 
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cases  relating  to  strikes,  or  aUeriog  the 
articles,  bear  two-thirds  of  the  votes  re- 
turned ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the  majority 
will  consist  of  one  above  the  half  of  the 
votes  returned; 

**  13.  Strikes No  shop,  individual,  or 

individuals  in  a  shop,  considering  them- 
selves aggrieved,  shall  have  the  liberty  to 
strike  work  upon  any  pretence  whatever, 
without  giving  intimation  at  a  delegate 
meeting  in  due  form,  as  specified  in  article 
3d,  when,  after  being  fully  considered,  and 
a  general  vote  taken  (which  must  take 
place  in  all  cases  relating  to  strikes  or 
threatened  reduction)  ;  and,  if  the  vote 
be  carried,  they  shall  cease  to  work,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Aisocitttion,  and  be  entitled 
to  regular  aliment  for  the  period  of  thirty- 
four  weeks  from  the  date  of  their  ceasing 
to  work ;  .'uid  any  member  on  a  strike  is 
at  liberty  to  take  wheels  wherever  he  can 
find  them,  at  the  standard  price  ;  and  odd 
spinners  are  entitled  to  aliment  for  a  pe- 
riod of  seventeen  weeka. 

"  1 4*.  Conduct  ofMemUndmrimg  Shikea. 
— No  individual  akedl  be  ailawed  to  take 
wheels  m  a»jr  shop  where  any  allowable 
sMie  or  iHspute  between  the  men  and  their 
employers  is  existing,  until  the  said  strike 
or  dispute  is  considered  settled  by  the  As- 
sociation, and  an  order  from  the  Com- 
mittee to  that  effect.  Any  member  acting 
otherwise  shall  be  expelled  the  Associa- 
tion." 

In  a  book,  entitled  "  Emigration," 
found,  as  Mr  Salmond,  the  Procuia- 
tor-fiscal  of  Lanarkshire,  swore,  in  a 
locked  shuttle  of  the  iron-safe  of  the 
Association,  locked  by  three  keys  kept 
by  the  President,  Treasiu-er,  and  Se- 
cretary of  the  Association,  occurs  the 
following  clause : — 

*'  Those  called  illegal  men,  nobs  ex- 
cepted, presently  occupying  wheels  in 
Glasgow,  should  be  ofiered  a  union  on  the 
same  terms  as  proposed  to  the  west  coun- 
try spinners— viz.  by  paying  L.5  as  entry- 
money.  That  these  illegal  men  pay  56. 
per  fortnight,  along  with  the  regular  in- 
stalment of  the  trade.  They  shall  grant  a 
bill  of  security  for  value  received.  The 
L.5  of  entry-money,  and  the  current  in- 
stalment, from  the  time  they  occupied 
wheels  in  the  Glasgow  body,  must  be  all 
paid  up  before  they  con  be  admitted  as 
legal  members.  If  any  illegal  man  now 
occupying  wheels  should  be  refVactory,  and 
not  agree  to  those  reasonable  terms  of 
union,  No,  60  shall  receive  L,5for  each  of 


By  Ikr  the  best  account  of  this  trial,  both  for  legal  practitioners  and  the  public 
generally,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  recently  published  by  Alexander  SwintOD,  Esq., 
advoeate,  a  gentlt man  of  high  character* 
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ikem  they  vmhop ;  also  L.1  for  erery 
stramyer  wMch  they  $hall  keep  from  oeeU' 
pyhty  wheef$.  In  both  cases,  No.  60  will 
be  obliged  to  profe  them  by  a  referee, 
dearly  and  satisfactorily  to  the  trade,  be« 
fore  they  receiTc  any  money.  As  this 
body  has  always  respected  the  laws  of 
their  country,  wishing  rather  to  protect 
their  union  by  moral  force  and  publie  opi- 
nion, than  to  have  recourse  to  measures  of 
an  opposite  nature,  let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, and  duly  inculcated  to  every 
member,  that  if  No.  60,  or  idle  tnen^  com- 
mit themselces  in  point  of  any  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  country,  they  must  them- 
selves alone  be  responsible." 

Here  then  is  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  laws  of  the  society,  that  the  idle 
men,  styled  No.  60,  shsdl  receiye  L.5 
for  every  spinner  they  unshop ;  that 
is,  whom  they  get  removed  anyhow 
from  his  employment.  And  as  they' 
clearly  foresaw  that  this  would  lead 
to  No.  60  engagibg  in  unlawful  acts, 
such  as  murders,  &c.,  they  prudently 
stipulated  H  priori  tliat  they  alone 
should  be  responsible  for  such  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

And  in  the  minutes  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  June  15th,  the  day  aAer 
*that  on  which  it  was  proved  by 
Mowat  tho  secret  select  or  assassina- 
ting committee  was  appointed,  is  to  be 
found  the  following  entry :-~ 

"  June  15, 1827. — Moved  at  the  gene- 
ral meeting  by  William  Johnstone,  and 
unanimously  carried,  the  names  of  every 
nob  at  present  working,  and  the  districts 
they  last  wrought  in,  should  be  enrolled 
in  a  book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  strike, 
unless  a  change  in  the  list  takes  place,  they 
be  printed ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  names 
of  all  who  remain  nobs  at  the  termination 
of  the  strike  shall  be  printed,  and  sent  to 
all  the  spinning  districts  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Irehud ;  and  that  they  remain 
nobifor  ever ;  and  a  persecuting  Commit" 
tee  he  awpointed  to  persecute  them  to  the 
utmost. 

In  a  letter  addressed  by  Richard 
M'Neil,  secretary  to  the  Association, 
to  Peter  Halket,  its  treasurer,  dated 
Glasgow,  16th  May,  1837,  the  secre* 
tary  observes^ 

"  A  yreot  demonstration  took  place  on 
Friday  night,  at  Oakbank,  but  the  result 
was  not  so  favourable  as  we  could  have 
wished.  A  few  hundreds  of  police,  thief- 
catchers,  &c.  &c«,  escorted  the  worthies 
home,  and  on  Saturday  some  horsemen  ; 
and  Sunday  gave  to  the  world  a  proclanu- 
UoD  by  th9  Lord  Proroit  and  Magistrates, 


^5 

against  the  cotton-spinners  meeting  in  ta- 
multnouB  mobs  I  We  have  laughed  them  and 
their  proclamation  to  scorn.** 

Of  the  threatening  letters  sent  by 
the  conspirators,  and  one  of  which  was 
clearly  in  the  handwriting  of  M'Neil 
the  secretary,  we  select  the  following 
specimens.  In  M<Neil*s  handwriting, 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr 
Alexander  Arthur,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  taking  in  new  hands  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  conspiracy, 
dated  June  20, 1837. 

"  Believe  me,  Alick,  the  time  is  not 
£ur  from  hand  when  a  BeUingham  will  ap- 
pear to  take  into  account  the  base  Per- 
eevils  who  have  attempted  to  ruin  them 
and  their  children,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  mark  will  be  as  effectual,  although  they 
should  be  suspended,' like  Mahomet's  cof- 
An,  between  heaven  and  earth,  for  so  do- 
ing. You  may  sneer  at  this,  and  consider 
it  a  mere  idle  threat,  but  a  short  time  will 
show  the  contrary,  so  carry  on  your  lau- 
daWe  and  honourable  career,  for  it  is  a 
noble  feather  in  your  cap,  at  the  Expense 
of  so  many  starving  familys;  was  you 
a  man  distinguished  for  either  moral  or 
intellectual  worth,  why  there  might  have 
been  some  palliation  of  your  enormity. 
*  *  *  But  I  forbear  farther  remarks  on 
one,  whom  not  one  single  solitary  virtue 
shields  from  my  contempt.  One  to  whom 
any  thing  like  moral  expostulation  would 
be  a  vain  and  hopeless  remedy  indeed.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  say.  Beware  1  fir  if  I 
forget  you,  may  my  God  forget  ms. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.  «tc.  (Signed)         C  T." 

Another  to  the  same  gentleman, 
dated  3d  July,  1837— 

'*  As  I  understand  that  you  have  made 
yourself  very  officious  in  providing  nobs  1 1 1 
not  only  for  your  own  Master,  But  also 
for  other  Employers,  yourself  a  working 
man  before,  and  do  not  know  how  soon 
you  may  be  again.  You ! !  I  consider 
your  Conduct  base,  scandalous,  and  very 
CriminaL  My  object  at  present  Is  to  warn 
you  ofapproaehimg  danger,  for,  depend  on 
it,  you  are  marked  as  a  vi&tim,  and  happy 
for  yourself  and  family  if  consequences  do 
not  prove  fatal,  be  on  your  Guard,  yours 
truly,  (Signed)        A  friend." 

Without  dwelling  lon^r  on  these 
proofs  of  a  determination  to  carry 
through  their  objects  by  violence  and 
indmidation,  afforded  by  their  own 
writings  and  books,  it  seems  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  it  was  distincdy  pro- 
ved at  the  trial,  that  in  two  months, 
June  and  July,  1837,  nine  serious 
orimei  were  committed  in  Glasgow 
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and  its  viciuity^  iucluding  one  murder 
and  two  attempts  at  fire- raisings  all  in 
the  interest  of,  and  eyidently  for  tbe 
purposes  of  the  strike.  Ana  though 
the  jury  found  the  libel  as  to  these 
serious  crimes  Not  Proven  as  to  the 
prisoners^  that  is,  found  that  the  cvi* 
donee  was  not  quite  complete  to  con- 
nect the  indiyiduals  at  tne  bar  with 
their  perpretration^  yet  not  a  human 
being  can  doubt  that  the  whole  were 
proved  to  a  demonstration  against  the 
combination  generally. 

Tliis  of  itself  is  a  most  serious  con- 
sideration .  To  think  that  nearly  a  thou- 
sand men^  all  of  them  skilled  workmen^ 
and  earning  high  wages>  should  be  com- 
bined together  in  an  Association^which, 
by  its  fundamental  articles^  proposes  to 
impose  the  severest  restraints  upon 
labour,  and  actually  offers  standing 
rewards  for  maiming  or  assassination  ! 
—  No  dissatisfaction,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, was  expressed  by  the  combin- 
ed spinners  at  tne  murder,  fire*  raisings, 
riots,  housebreakings,  and  assaults 
committed  during  the  progress  of  the 
strike;  no  disclamation  of  these  crimes 
appeared — no  efforts  were  made  to 
aid  the  authorities  in  the  difficult  task 
of  investigating  into  the  perpetrators 
of  these  enormities ; — on  the  contrary, 
the  question  they  asked  each  other 
every  morning  was,  **  Whafs  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  the  secret  select  has 
been  on  for  weeks,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  yet y 

But  this  demoralization,  serious  as 
it  is,  is  but  a  part  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  these  strikes,  when  they  run 
into  combined  conspiracy.  The  sys- 
tem pursued  to  secure  impunity  to 
crime  is  of  a  still  more  alarming  cha- 
racter, and  by  enlisting  multitudes  in 
the  object  of  eluding  or  preventing  jus- 
tice, utterly  confounds  and  destroys 
the  moral  feelings  of  mankind — This 
system  was  proved  at  the  trial  to  have 
consisted,  in  the  cotton-spinners'  case, 
of  the  following  particulars : — And  in 
relation  to  that  trial  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  greatest  living  lawyer 
of  England,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  remission  of  the  convicts* 
sentence,  on  February  13, 1838 — **  No 
case  had  ever  been  investigated  with 
more  attention  ;  no  advantages  had 
been  taken  against  the  prisoners  in  any 
particular ;  while  the  atrocity  of  the 
proceedings  was  greater  than  that  of 
which  any  single  roan  could  be  guilty. 


A  more  atrocious  case  he  could  not 
conceive ;  and  it  showed  most  clearly 
that  there  was  no  crime  to  which  com- 
bination rising  into  conspiracy  could 
not  lead.'* 

I.  To  have  three  or  four  associates 
always  out  with  the  assassin  or  incen- 
diary when  the  murder  or  arson  is  to 
be  committed,  in  order  to  distract  at- 
tention in  case  of  pursuit,  and  aid  in  a 
rescue  in  the  event  of  apprehension. 
They  are  all  paid  by  the  committee  of 
the  conspirators,  but  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  principal  assassin.  As  an 
example,  Murdoch  s^vore  at  the  cot- 
ton-spinners* trial, 

'*  I  remember  the  shooting  of  John  Gra- 
ham. After  thl9,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
telcct  committee  ;  but  it  then  acted  openly 
on  account  of  a  dispute  which  bad  taken  place 
in  the  trade  about  the  shooting,  it  being  re- 
solved that  such  a  measure  should  not  again 
be  repeated  or  authorized.  Kean  was  the 
person  who  fired  the  shot.  He  was  whipped 
through  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and  banished. 
Daniel  Orr  had  made  claims  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  a  reference  was  made  to  five  to  con- 
sider his  claim.  I  was  one.  His  claim  was 
L.20,  on  the  ground  that  /le  had  been  hired 
with  Kean  and  Laffertyt  and  another  man, 
to  shoot  at  Graham.  Referees  ordered  him 
to  produce  a  witneu  to  prove  hi*  hiring,  and 
he  produced  Thcmas  Paterson,  and  the 
referees  were  satisfied,  and  awarded  the  sum. 
After  Keau*s  trial,  twelve  shillings  weekly 
for  eighteen  months  were  paid  his  wife. 
Lafferty's  wife  gut  the  same.  He  was  con* 
victcd,  sent  to  Bride tivell,  and  then  by  the 
Auociation  sent  to  America.  Knew  these 
things  as  a  member  of  committee.  The  ex- 
penses of  Kean*s  trial  were  paid  by  the  As- 
sociation. This  was  in  1625,  or  early  in 
1826.  Remembers  a  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation after  this,  to  deny  the  charges  that 
the  Association  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
these  crimes.  Two  reporters  were  brought 
to  report  tbe  speeches,  which  were  reported 
in  the  newspapers.  Thomas.  Patenon,  oU 
ready  mentioned,  spoke,  denying  any  parti* 
cipation  in  the  Association,^* 

So  that  the  very  person  who  proved 
the  hiring  of  the  assassins  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  enable  the  assassin  to 
claim  his  reward,  was  brought  forward 
at  a  public  meeting,  where  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press  were  present,  to  deny 
all  participation  of  the  Association  in 
the  crime ! 

II.  The  next  part  of  the  system  is 
to  have  a  numb.^r  of  persons  always 
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ready  to  prove  an  alibi,  however  false,  which  renders  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  com- 
in  favour  of  any  of  the  assassins  who  bined  workmen  to  atcertain,  long  before,  all 
may  be  brought  to  trial.  This  is  easi-  the  facts  likely  to  be  sworn  to  at  the  trial, 
ly  done,  as  the  oaths  or  obligations  of 
secrecy   generally  administered,   are 


considered  so  binding,  that  no  ditficul- 
ty  is  ever  experienced  in  getting  any 
number  of  witnesses  that  is  desired  to 
swear  to  any  alibi,  however  unfounded. 
Upon  this  subject  it  is  observed  in  a 
memorial,  signed  by  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  Renfrewshire,  the  Lord  Bel- 
haven,  Convener  of  Lanarkshire,  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Diunbartonshire, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  the 
Sheriffs  of  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire, 
Dumbartonshire,  and  Stirlingshire,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
Lanarkshire,  and  ^  the  leading  gen- 
tlemen and  magistrates  of  that  part  of 
Scotland,  addressed  to  Government, 
with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
rural  police  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts around  Glasgow, — 

"  That  the  repression  of  crime  consequent 
on  such  a  system,  by  means  of  penal  exam- 
ple, has  become,  beyond  all  precedent,  diffi- 
cult, from  the  sy&tem  of  secret  oaths  and 
close  hidden  conspiracy,   trhich  originating 
with,  and  first  fully  esublished  among  the 
cotton-spinners,  has   now,   there  is  reason 
to   fear,  been    communicated   by  them   to 
the    colliers,     iron-moulders,    and    several 
other  trades*     These  oaths  bind  the  asso- 
ciated tradesmen  to  do  every  thing  possi- 
ble to  support  each  other,  and  their  union, 
and  to  obey  the  will  of  the  majority  in  all 
matters   whatever,  whether  legal  or  illegal. 
This  oath  is   considered   by  all  who   have 
taken  it,  so  binding,  that  it  renders  utterly 
useless,   and  of  no  effect,    any   subsequent 
oath  which  may  be  administered  in  a  court  of 
justice,  and  renders  the  getting  up,   at  any 
time,  of  false  evidence,   a  matter  of  compa- 
rative   ease.     Numbers    of   the    combined 
workmen  are  at  all  times  ready  to  swear  to 
an  alibi,  or  any  thing,  however  false,  which 
may  be  necessary  to  screen  a  prisoner  of 
their  number,  when  brought  to  trial.     From 
the  talent  and  experience  with  which  these 
false  stories  are  got  up,  and  apparent  respec- 
tability and  education  of  the  individuals  by 
whom  they  are  sworn  to,  they  are  enabled 
to  infuse  the  greatest  doubt  and  perplexity 
into  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  render  it  a 
matter  of  extreme  difhculty  to  obuin  a  con- 
viction in  any  case,  even  upon  the  dearest 
possible  evidence.     This  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased  in  Scotland,  from  the  necessity  of 
serving  upon  the  prisoner,  fifteen  days  before 
the  trial,  a  full  copy  of  the  indictment,  with 
a  list  of  all  the  witnesses^  names  and  desig- 
nations who  are  to  be  adduced  against  him, 
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and  to  get  up  a  false  concerted  story,  to  meet 
any  evidence,  however  clear,  which  may  be 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  or 
intimidate,  or  get  put  out  of  the  way,  the 
principal  witnesses  who  are  to  give  evidence 
in  support  of  it.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  tho 
email  number  of  convictions  of  this  descrip- 
tion, obtained  of  late  years,  in  comparison  to 
the  great  amount  of  crimes  that  have  been 
committed,  is  to  be  ascribed.  And  when- 
ever the  accused  have  been  found  guilty,  it 
has  only  been  by  committing  the  principal 
witnesses  to  prison,  at  their  own  request, 
from  the  moment  of  their  first  examination, 
till  trial,  and  giving  them  the  means  of  emi- 
gration for  life,  the  moment  the  trial  is  over. 
This  was  done  with  eight  witnesses  on  an 
occasion  of  certain  colliers  tried  for  an  ag- 
gravated assault  in  1634,  and  with  seven  of 
the  witnesses  on  the  cotton-spinners'  trial  in 
1838." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical 
working  of  this  alibi  system,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  it  was  proved  at 
the  cotton-spinners'  trial  that  the  alibi 
for  M*Lean,  the  person  charged  with 
murder,  was  got  up  before  he  was 
either  suspected  or  a  warrant  issued 
against  him :  That  the  whole  work- 
men employed  at  the  factory  with 
him  were  assembled  at  its  preparation  ; 
that  he  left  with  his  father,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  a  note  of  the  persons 
who  could  prove  his  alibis  and  tho 
facts  to  which  they  were  to  swear,  be- 
fore he  absconded ;  that  the  first  he 
put  down  swore  at  the  trial  the  alibi 
was  false,  or  at  least  that  he  could  not 
speak  to  it ;  but  that  the  rest  came 
forward  and  swore  roundly  as  desired, 
and  so  perplexed  the  jury  as  to  pro- 
duce a  verdict  of  Not  Proven. 

Ill If,  notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, a  person  is  apprehended  and 
committed  on  a  serious  charge  of  com  - 
bination  outrage,  he  is  immediately 
defended  by  the  agents,  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  association ;  no  expenses  are 
spared  in  the  defence,  the  first  coiinsel 
at  the  bar  are  retained  for  the  prison- 
er,  and  every  objection  that  ingenuity 
can  suggest  is  taken  to  the  proceed- 
ings. Thus,  as  an  example,  Air  Henry 
Cockbum,  afterwards  Solicitor- Ge- 
neral, and  now  Lord  Cockburn,  was 
retained  at  the  expense  of  the  cotton- 
spinners*  conspiracy  to  defend  Kean 
who  shot  Graham  in  spring  1825  j 
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and  Mr  Duncan  M'Neil,  lately  Soli- 
citor-General, and  Mr  P.  Robertson, 
both  of  well-known  talent  and  cele- 
brity at  the  Scotch  bar,  were  retained 
by  the  same  Association  to  defend  the 
cotton-spinners  at  the  late  trial  at 
Edinburgh.  All  this  is  fair  enough, 
and  no  more  than  every  Ipver  of  jus* 
tice  would  wish,  if  possible,  to  see  in 
every  serious  case ;  but  the  other  steps 
simultaneously  taken  by  the  conspira- 
tors, and  the  combined  unions  in  alli- 
ance with  them,  are  much  more  repre- 
hensible. The  moment  the  prisoner 
is  committed,  violent  meetings  are 
held  in  all  the  manufacturing  (Ustricts 
of  the  country  to  denounce  the  con- 
duct of  the  authorities  concerned  in 
the  apprehension  or  committal,  as  ar- 
bitrary, tyrannical,  and  groimdless; 
and  threats  of  assassination  are  libe- 
rally bestowed  in  certain  well-known 
ways  on  all  the  functionaries  engaged 
in  the  transaction.  In  the  cotton- 
spinners'  case,  a  furious  placard,  de- 
nouncing the  conduct  of  the  Sheriff  of 
Lanarkshire  as  cruel,  tyrannical,  and 
oppressive,  in  apprehending  the  con- 
spirators now  convicted  and  transport- 
ed, was  placarded  in  one  day  in  every 
manufacturing  town  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  26th  August  last; 
and  this  was  immediately  followed  by 
meetings  every  where  condemning  the 
authorities,  and  measures  taken,  with- 
out the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances or  evidence  to  be  adduced 
at  the  trial.  These  were  followed  by 
petitions  to  Government  from  all  quar- 
ters to  have  the  proceedings  stopped 
and  prisoners  liberated.  A  petition  was 
signed  by  20,000  persons  from  Glas- 
gow, praying  to  have  the  committee 
liberated  without  trial,  when  not  one 
of  the  petitioners  knew  any  thing  of 
the  evidence,  or  could  tell  that  half- 
a-dozen  eyewitnesses  were  not  pre- 
pared to  prove  the  guilt  of  every  one 
of  tlie  prisoners  under  prosecution. 

IV.  Reprehensible  as  these  pro- 
ceedings are,  they  have  at  least  this 
excuse,  that  they  are  levelled  at  per- 
sons of  oflScial  station  and  character, 
and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  gene- 
rally proof  against  such  menaces. 
But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the 
extraordinary  methods  taken  to  inti- 
midate and  suborn  the  witnesses ;  and 
the  length  to  which  this  system  is  car- 
ried could  not  be  conceived  by  those 
irho  are  not  conversant  wiUi  uie  ad- 
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ministration  of  justice  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  kingdom.  To 
this  cause  we  are  to  ascribe  the  long- 
established  impunity  of  such  offences 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  as  proved  by 
the  long  catalogue  of  hideous  crimes 
sworn  to  by  Murdoch  in  the  cotton- 
spinners*  trial,  and  of  which  one  only 
— ^that  of  Rean  in  1825 — ^was  made 
the  subject  of  conviction  and  punish- 
ment. The  following  placard,  issued 
by  the  cotton-masters  in  Renfrewshire, 
in  January,  1824,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  way  in  which  life  and  property 
was  assailed  by  the  combinea  conspi- 
rators at  that  period  in  that  county, 
and  of  these  only  one,  that  of  shooting 
at  Mr  Kerr,  was  the  subject  of  tnSi 
and  pimishment : — 

"  The  master  cotton-spinDert  of  Renfrew- 
•hire,  cooaidering  that,  on  the  night  between 
the  2d  and  3d  of  May  last,  the  cotton-mill 
of  Meitrs  Robert  Freeland  and  Company,  at 
Bridge  of  Weir»  was  wilfully  set  fire  to  ; 
that,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September 
last,  Robert  Todd,  eotton-epinner  at  Arthur- 
lie,  was  barbarously  shot  at  when  in  his  own 
house,  and  severely  wounded  ;  that,  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  November  last,  William 
Kerr,  cotton-spinner  at  Bridge  of  Weir,  was 
waylaid  on  his  return  home,  and  also  severe- 
ly wounded  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol ;  and 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December 
last,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  iha 
cotton-work  of  Mr  William  Arrol  at  Hous- 
ton ;  And  considering  that  anonymous  letters 
have  been  sent  to  various  operative  spinners 
and  to  several  masters,  threatening  assassina- 
tion if  particular  workmen  remain  in  employ- 
ment ;  and  that  it  has  been  discovered  that 
other  acts  of  felony  are  in  contemplation  si- 
milar to  those  which  have  already  occurred  ; 
and  whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these 
atrocious  crimes  have  been  committed  and 
are  intended  by  inceudiaruM  and  a9»a»9in», 
HIRED  and  PAID  by  an  Association  of  Ope- 
rative Spinners  in  this  county,  whose  pur- 
pbie  is  to  control  the  mssters  in  the  choice 
of  their  servants ;  and  it  is  known  that  al- 
most the  whole  operative  spinners  of  the  dis- 
trict regularly  contribute  money  towards  the 
payment  of  rewards  for  the  destruction  of 
property  and  perpetration  of  murder^ — there- 
fore the  master  cotton-spinners  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  come  forward  in  a  body,  and 
in  aid  of  the  police  of  the  county  to  adopt 
the  strongest  measurea  for  the  suppression  of 
a  system  of  crime  so  degrading  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  operatives,  so  injurious  to  their 
true  interests,  and  so  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lie  peace.  Accordingly,  notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  this  mill  has  stoppe<Lwork,  and 
the  WHOLK  OFxaATivs  srivvaas  who  wer* 
employed  at  it  4UUI  9UicMm«  AadaolMf 
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k  fbrther  girtn,  tlut  is  the  mill  will  remiin 
idle  until  tha  essting  conipiracy  among  the 
operatiyet  it  completelj  subverted,  it  it  in 
Iflte  manner  determined  that  hereafter,  to  aoon 
and  to  often  aa  any  ajrmptom  of  the  renewal 
of  eoch  a  tyttera  of  conepiraej  and  eontri* 
bntion  tkall  be  diaeorered,  the  whole  milla  of 
the  •ounty  will  instantly  be  again  thrown 
idle,  and  work  shall  be  sospended  till  the 
complete  snppreaaion  of  sneh  renewed  eon- 
spiraey  and  dM  detectioii  of  ita  principal  in- 
stigaton,  the  masters  being  resolved  that  no 
eonsideration  will  induce  them  to  proseoate 
their  business  while  their  serranta  are  ooo- 
eemed  in  designs  so  crimiaai  md  alanhing. 
-.3J  Jon.  1624." 

Sncb  was  the  state  of  terror  of  the 
principal  witnesses  at  the  late  cotton- 
spinners'  trial  at  Edinburgh^  that  the 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  deponed  at  the 
trial  that  none  of  them  would  come  to 
the  Sheriff's  office,  or  any  of  the  pub- 
lic offices,  where  a  guaca  was  at  that 
period  habitually  set,  but  that  he  was 
construned  to  meet  them  at  first  in  a 
Tanlt  under  one  of  the  public  build- 
ings in  Glasgow,  and  that  the  iuTCS- 
tigations  were  conducted  in  different 
places,  sometimes  in  the  night,  and 
always  under  the  precaution  of  the 
witnesses  and  exammators  coming  in 
and  departing  separately,  and  by  dif- 
ferent routes.  They  were  all,  at  their 
own  request,  seven  in  number,  cam^ 
mitted  to  prison,  as  the  only  security 
for  their  lives  the  moment  their  de- 
positidtas  were  taken,  where  some  of 
them  lay  for  five  months  before  the 
trial  came  on ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
over  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  all 
sent  into  exile  for  life  from  this 
country  I  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  crimes  should 
be  numerous  and  convictions  few  ; 
the  only  wonder  is  that  it  was  possible 
to  bring  forward  so  much  evidence  as 
was  actually  adduced  at  the  trial. 

y.  This  system,  bad  as  it  is,  would 
be  ineffectual  to  nourish  crime  and 
secure  impunity,  if  it  were  not  coupled 
with  a  system  of  secret  oaths,  binding 
the  persons  taking  them  to  stand  by 
the  Association  and  each  other  at  all 
hazards  and  in  all  circumstances. 
That  this  system  prevailed  extensive- 
ly, if  not  universally,  in  the  Cotton- 
spinners*  Association  in  Scotland,  was 
completely  proved  at  the  trial,  espe- 
cially by  the  Bible  found  in  the  com- 
mittee-room by  the  officer  making  the 
learch,  and  which,  quite  dean  else^ 
Whcr9p  was  extremely  soiled  and  dirty 


at  the  pages  where  the  words  "  Ashdod" 
and  *'  Armageddon*' occur  in  Isaiah 
and  the  Revelations.  On  this  subject 
Murdoch  observed,  that  on  entering 
the  Association  he  "  took  an  oath  in 
two  branches ;  one  of  secrecy  of  the 
taking  of  the  oath,  after  explaining  the 
good  to  flow  from  the  oath ;  the  se* 
cond  branch  was  administered,  to 
abide  by  resolutions  of  majority,  in 
all  cases,  and  to  keep  secret  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  Bible  was  used,  by  be- 
ing placed  on  the  occasion  in  the  right 
oxter  (arm-pit).  A  word  was  given 
^Ashdod,  from  Isaiah,  xx.  1.  Signs 
also  used  for  recog^tion  to  the  bre- 
thren. An  addition  was  made  in 
1822,  in  the  word  and  oath — Arma" 
geddon,  from  Revelations,  xvi.  16. 
The  oath  was  more  vicious  in  its  na* 
ture,  introducing  something  about  pu- 
nishment and  abhorrence  of  *nobs,* 
Understand  a  nob  to  be  a  man  who 
enters  at  a  reduction  of  wages  duriny 
a '  strike,*  or,  what  is  a  greater  oi- 
fence,  one  who  reveals  the  names  of 
the  Secret  Committee,  or  speaks  to  any 
man  who  reveals  the  Secret  Commit- 
tee. Have  not  been  present  at  an 
oaUi  for  nine  or  ten  years,  since  after 
a  third  was  introduced,  and  that  oath 
was  much  worse  than  either  of  the 
former.  It  contained  something 
about  masters  not  in  the  prior  ones.*' 

On  this  subject,  it  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  influence  of  such  fright- 
nil  oaths  in  extinguishing  all  the  moral 
feelings  of  our  nature,  that,  though 
the  administration  of  oaths  was  fully 
proved  by  all  the  protected  witnesses, 
that  is,  those  brought  from  the  jail  to 
the  court-house,  and  sent  fVom  thence 
back  to  confinement,  and  though  their 
evidence  was  corroborated  completely 
by  the  significant  soilings  of  the  pages 
•  at  the  words  Ashdod  and  Armageddon 
in  the  Committee's  Bible ;  yet  almost 
all  the  unprotected  witnesses,  including 
several  members  of  the  Committee  ex- 
amined in  exculpation,  not  only  de- 
nied the  oath,  but  even  denied  tbey 
ever  saw  a  Bible  in  their  room,  though 
it  was  lying  there  at  their  apprehen- 
sion, and  its  condition  proved  it  had 
been  in  constant  use,  at  least  in  refer- 
ence to  these  words.  Indeed  the  ta- 
king of  these  oaths  by  this  combina- 
tion is  universally  known  in  the  west 
of  Scotland,  and  not  denied,  in  private 
at  least,  by  their  warmest  supporters. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  these  extra- 
ordinary denials  of  the  oath,  by  th^ 
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prisoners*  witnesses^  was  the  effect  of 
terror^  or  of  a  lingering  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  secret  oaths  as  being  the 
first.  In  charity^  we  trust  it  was  either 
the  one  or  the  others  and  not  wilful  false  - 
hood,  which  led  to  this  general  denial 
of  the  oaths,  which  must  have  been 
known  to  the  witnesses.  Whether  it  was 
the  one  or  the  other  is  immaterial,  as 
in  either  yiewit  is  clear  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  system  is  equally  in- 
consistent with  the  primary  objects  of 
Government,  security  to  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  equally  subversive  of  all 
moral  feeling  or  right  conduct  in  the 
masses  of  the  people.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  such  effects  of  faction  and 
combination  in  demoralizing  the 
working  classes;  the  brightest  intel- 
lects in  the  kingdom  are  not  exempt 
from  their  influence — they  have  con- 
verted the  once  philanthropic  Henry 
Brougham  into  the  apologist  of  men 
convicted  of  participation  in  a  conspi- 
racy which  had  dealt  wholesale  in 
conflagration  and  murder  I 

But  bad  as  the  moral  effects  of 
these  combinations  are,  when  they  run 
in  this  manner  into  conspiracy  and 
violence,  on  the  persons  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  perpetration  of  these 
enormities,  they  yet  are  trifling  in 
comparison  of  the  ruinous  consequen- 
ces which  on  a  much  more  extended 
sphere  arise  from  the  multitudes  who 
are  thrown  idle,  often  for  months  to- 
gether, from  the  operation  of  these 
strikes,  without  the  smallest  provision, 
and  in  such  numbers  as  altogether  to 
outstrip  the  utmost  efforts  even  of 
Christian  charity.  It  is  worthy  of 
especial  observation,  that  it  is  always 
the  persons  in  skilled  trades  who  strike, 
and  in  them,  those  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  lines.  Thus,  in  the  cotton 
manufacture,  it  is  the  spinners ;  in 
the  ironworks,  the  moulders ;  in  the 
mines,  the  colliers  or  iron- miners ;  in 
the  print-fields,  the  printers ;  in  the 
building  trade,  the  masons ;  in  the 
carpenter,  the  sawyers,  who  are  com- 
bined together,  and  raise  funds  which 
enable  them  to  dole  out  a  certain  ali- 
ment, miserable  enough,  indeed,  in 
most  cases,  but  still  something,  to 
those  who  have  thus  voluntarily  thrown 
themselves  into  a  state  of  idleness.  But 
when  they  have  done  so,  what  is  to 
come  of  the  vast  multitude  of  inferior 
and  less  skilled  operatives  who  de- 
pend upon  these  highly-educated  ope- 
ratives for  their  employment,  and  are 
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utterly  ruined  by  the  strike,  without  a 
single  farthing  being  provided  for 
sustenance  ?  What  is  to  come  of  the 
thousands  of  piecers  and  pickers  whom 
the  spinners*  strikes  deprive  of  bread ; 
or  the  thousands  of  drawboys  and 
carters  wliom  the  colliers  and  miners' 
strike  utterly  ruins ;  or  the  thousands 
of  porters,  labourers,  and  brick-car- 
riers, and  mortar-layers  whom  the 
masons*  strike  suddenly  reduces  to  des- 
titution ?  Melancholy  experience  con  - 
vinces  us  that  hardly  any  of  these 
classes,  especially  in  great  towns  or 
crowded  neighbourhoods  where  strikes 
are  most  frequent,  ever  lay  by  a  single 
farthing,  even  during  the  most  pros- 
perous periods  ;  almost  invariably 
they  eat  and  drink,  as  if  misery  and 
want  were  never  to  return.  When, 
therefore,  the  evil  day  does  arrive, 
and  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  a 
strike  in  their  skilled  and  highly-edu- 
cated employers  among  the  operatives 
is  promulgated,  it  comes  upon  them 
like  a  thunderbolt  when  totally  im- 
prepared,  and  too  often  already  in 
debt  from  the  extravagance  produced 
by  former  prosperous  years.  Their 
numbers  are  such  as  to  defy  the  ut- 
most efforts  cither  of  legal  or  volun- 
tary relief.  The  strike  of  660  spinners 
in  Preston,  in  J  827,  we  have  seen 
threw  8000  persons  idle.  It  may  be 
conceived,  then,  what  must  have  been 
the  consequence  of  the  whole  skilled 
trades  of  Glasgow,  with  the  exception 
of  the  printers,  hand  and  power-loom 
weavers,  being  on  a  strike  at  the  same 
time  for  several  months  last  sum- 
mer I  The  cotton-spinners,  iron-mi- 
ners, iron- moulders,  colliers,  sawyers, 
and  others,  all  idle  at  the  same  time ! 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
above  twenty  thousand  hands  were 
thrown  loose  by  these  monstrous 
proceedings,  and  that,  including  their 
families,  at  least  sixty  thousand 
PERSONS  were  reduced  to  destitution  at 
once,  in  a  period  of  unprecedented 
distress,  solely  by  the  ambition  and 
folly  of  a  few  committees  in  manage- 
ment of  the  skilled  trades  I  Sixty 
thousand  idle  and  starving  human 
beings !  Here  was  ample  food  for 
the  growth  and  diffusion  of  crime — a 
steam-power  engine  erected  by  the 
devil  for  the  spread  of  depravity  un- 
precedented in  any  other  age  or  coun- 
try. And  this  is  the  fruit  of  the 
spread  of  Liberal  principles,  and  the 
triumph  of  modem  phUanthropy—ik 
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practcial  example  of  the  working  of 
the  great  principle  of  self-govern- 
menti 

When  such  causes  were  in  operation 
for  the  mnl  tiplication  of  crime,  our  read- 
ers If  ill  not  be  surprised  at  the  follow- 
ing table,  exhibiting  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  number  of  persons  tried 


Years. 

Tii.'dby 

Slwriff 

Ju3liciary  Judget« 

and  a  Jury. 

1824 

117 

1 

•1825 

153 

7 

•1826 

167 

21 

1827 

162 

8 

1828 

194 

18 

1829 

201 

38 

1830 

232 

89 

1831 

207 

31 

1832 

220 

52 

1833 

287 

54 

•1834 

236 

31 

1835 

291 

57 

•1836 

225 

104 

•1837 

264 

128 

Thus,  since  the  year  1824,  when 
combinations  became  so  frequent,  se- 
rious crimes  tried  in  Lanarkshire  have 
increased  considerably  more  than 
threefold,  while  the  population,  during 
the  same  period,  has  only  advanced 
from  162,000  to  253,000,  an  increase 
of  about  55  per  cent.  While  the 
increase  of  the  people  was  fifty-five, 
the  growth  of  crime  under  the  com- 
bined operation  of  combinations,  con- 
spiracies, general  education,  liberal 
principles,  self-government,  and  the 
voluntary  system,  was  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

It  is  a  curious  and  highly  in- 
structive table,  to  exhibit  in  one 
view,  during  the  various  years,  from 
1824  to  1837,  in  Glasgow,  the  growth 
of  population,  of  crime,  of  fever,  of 
death,  and  the  rate  of  mortality,  as 
illustrating  the  operation  of  self-go- 
vernment and  combined  conspiracy 
upon  the  moral,  physical,  and  patri- 
monial circumstances  of  the  poor. 
We  have  thrown  these  results  into  a 
note  in  one  table,  and  thus  exhibited 
at  one  glance  the  whole  melancholy 
and  appalling  results  of  entrusting 
from  a  mistaken  philanthropy,  or  con- 
fidence in  their  wisdom,  intelligence, 
and  moderation,  the  operative  classes 
with  the  power  of  self-government,  f 
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for  serious  ofiences  in  Lanarkshire 
from  1824,  when  combinations,  by 
being  declared  legal,  became  so  fre- 
quent, down  to  the  present  time. 
They  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only 
crimes  of  a  deep  dye  which  are  re- 
served for  the  Circuit  Judges  or  the 
Sheriff,  with  the  assbtance  of  a  jury. 


TotaL 

118 
160 
188 
170 
212 
239 
271 
238 
272 
341 
267 
348 
329 
392 

The  subject  of  combination  in  all 
its  branches,  and  of  the  conspiracies 
emanating  from  it,  is  speedily  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  has  long 
arrested  that  of  all  the  humane  and 
considerate  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire. Notwithstanding  all  thatwe  have 
advanced  on  the  wofui  results  of  these 
conspiracies,  exceeding  in  the  tyran- 
ny which  they  exercise,  and  the  wide- 
spread misery  which  they  produce,  any 
thing  that  could  have  been  attempted 
by  the  Czar  Peter  or  Sultan  Mahmoud 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power ;  still 
we  are  far  from  advocating  or  recom- 
mending a  return  to  the  old  combina- 
tion laws.  We  know  that  this  is  im- 
possible ;  and  we  know  also  that  were 
it  practicable  it  is  not  desirable.  We 
are  no  strangers  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
proved  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  on  this 
subject  in  1824,  that  almost  all  trades 
had  combinations  during  the  subsis- 
tence of  the  old  laws,  and  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  them  secret  only 
increased '  their  natural  tendency  to 
crime.  We  are  far  also  from  char- 
ging against  all  trades*  unions  the  atro- 
cities proved  against  the  Glasgow 
cotton-spinners,  though  unquestiona- 
bly the  extended  efforts  made  by  the 


•  Years  when  combinations  were  peculiarly  prevalent 
t  See  Table,  next  page. 
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assocuted  operatives  all  over  the 
kingdom  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
especially  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
after  all  the  evidence  which  has  been 
led,  eighteen  thousand  persons  in  Man- 
chester have  signed  a  petition  to  Par- 
liament in  their  behalf,  demonstrates, 
that  the  minds  of  the  manufacturing 
classes  generally  are  prepared  to  en- 
ter into  such  a  system  to  an  extent 
•which  could  never  a  priori  have  been 
conceived.  What  we  assert  is,  that 
though  manyt  trades'  unions  may  be 
innocent  hitherto,  all  are  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  crime ;  and  that  experience 
proves  that  very  littie  excitement, 
which  is  usually  abundanUy  applied 
on  such  occasions,  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  overstep  the  barrier. 

The  true  principle  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  adopt  for  the  solution  of  this 
most  difficidt  problem,  is  that  of  the 
Freedom  of  Labour.  Protect  the 
workmen  from  the'  despots  of  their 
own  creating ;  from  the  iron  rod  of 
their  ruling  committees,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  you  have  interpos- 
ed to  protect  them  n*om  the  combina- 
tion of  their  employers.     This  is  not 


revertin^^  to  any  old  or  tyrannical 
system,  it  is  only  applying  to  them  tiie 
principles  for  which  they  themselves 
contend.  Protect  the  industrious  mi- 
nority willing  to  work  against  the  ty- 
rant majoritv  holding  out  for  a  strike. 
But  to  do  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
enact  laws  increasing  the  power  of 
punishing  combination  offences ;  they 
already  exist,  and  have  been  found  to 
be  totally  imavailing  against  such 
gigantic  causes  of  evil ;  it  is  much 
more  necessary  to  establish  a  civil 
force  capable  of  supporting  the  civil 
magistrate  in  his  contest'  witii  such 
organized  and  formidable  confedera- 
cies, under  the  direction  of  such  des- 
perate and  reckless  leaders.  With- 
out such  a  police  establishment  per- 
manentiy  on  foot,  and  always  to  be 
relied  on,  as  may  render  the  law  real- 
ly effective  in  tne  repression  of  com- 
bination, violence,  and  the  protection 
of  honest  industry,  all  coercive  laws 
will  speedily  become  a  dead  letter. 
Hitherto  peace  has  in  general  been 
preserved  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts on  occasion  of  combination- 
strikes  entirely  by  the  unrestrained 


f  Table  (rrferred  to  ante,  301),  exhibiting  the  increase  of  criminals  tried  by  the  Jui- 
tidary  Judges  and  the  Sheriff,  with  a  jury,  in  Lanarkshire  ;  the  number  of  fever  cases 
treated  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  ;  the  number  of  deaths ;  the  population  ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  and  serious  crimes  to  the  existing  numbers  in  Glasgow,  from  1822 
to  1837. 


PopulatioD. 

Criminals. 

Total 
tried  In 

Courts. 

F«ver 

Patients 

in  Royal 

Infirm* 

ary. 

Total 
No.  of 
Deaths. 

Rate  of 

Serious 

Crime  to 

a  whole 

Population. 

Yetm 

Tried  by 

JuUl. 

ciary 

Judgn. 

By  She- 
riir.  wiih 
a  Jury. 

Rata  of 
Mortality. 

1822 
1823 
1824 

•1825 

•1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

•1834 

1835 

•1836 

•1837 

151,440 
156,170 
161,120 
166,280 
171,660 
177.280 
183,150 
189,270 
195,650 
202,420 
209,230 
216,450 
223,940 
231,800 
244,000 
253,000 

96 
114 
117 
153 
167 
162 
194 
201 
232 
207 
220 
287 
236 
291 
225 
264 

0 
0 

1 

7 

21 

8 

18 

38 

39 

31 

52 

54 

31 

57 

104 

128 

98 
114 
118 
160 
188 
170 
212 
239 
271 
238 
272 
341 
267 
348 
329 
392t 

229 
269 
523 

897 

926 

1084 

1511 

865 

729 

1657 

1589 

1288 

2003 

1359 

3125 

8860$ 

3690 
4647 
4670 
4898 
4538 
5136 
5942 
5452 
5785 
6547 

10,278 
6632 
6728 
7849 
9143 

10,888 

1 
r 

4100 

33-75 

84-50 

33-94 

37-82 

34-51 

30-82 

34-71 

37-73 

30-91 

20-35 

32-63 

33-28 

29-53 

26-687 

24-20 

1:15-40 
1 :  13-66 
1:13  61 
1 :  10-37 
1:   909 
1 :  10-41 
1:   8-73 
1:   7-90 
1:   7*19 
1:    8-48 
1:   7-68 
1:    6-33 
1:   8-38 
1:   6-33 
1:    7-41 
1:    6-45 

4  ThT"  ]!^?!I?Jw^?"^*^^-''**  peculiarly  preralent^ 
BrtdewdT 


Thne  numbers,  of  ooune,  are  exclusive  of  the  summary  eommitmeBtt.  Theie  ware,  to  Glasgow 

lewdl.  In  183Iji«40,-«nd.  in  1S37. 1S43. 
•ii^iSL^^tf'  ^^L^f.  ^9^  number  of  foyer  patimati  in  the  whole  popoMiot  was  Mtimalsd  st 
fOyOOOi  of  whom  SOOO  (Uad.  "^ 
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and  irreiisUbk  tyranny  of  the  nuyority. 
The  industrious  minority  destitute  of 
all  efficient  protection^  submitted  with- 
out a  struggle  to  a  force  which  there 
was  nothing  to  resist )  their  families 
starved  and  perished  in  silence  and 
obscurity^  pouring  forth  curses  with 
their  last  breath  on  the  conmiittees 
who  had  consigned  them  to  destruc- 
tion. Mean- while  the  combination 
boasted  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
when,  in  fact,  it  arose  from  the  total 
inability  of  any  one  to  contend  with 
their  yiolence — **  Quum  solitudinem 
faciunt  pacem  appellant.**  The  mili- 
tary cannot  and  should  not,  except  in 
extreme  cases  bordering  on  rebellion^ 
be  emnloyed  in  the  protection  of  peace- 
ful industry  on  such  occasions.    Self* 


ffOTemment  has  provided  ample  work 
for  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  in  the  establishment  of 
a  powerful  police  force  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  capable  of  affbrdhig 
certain  protection  to  industry  and  pro- 
perty against  combined  conspiracy, 
coupled  with  a  slight  increase  of  the 
power  of  summary  conviction  by  the 
magistrate  in  case  of  combination  riot, 
or  mjury,  that  the  only  means  are  to  be 
found  of  gradually  repressing  the  ex- 
cesses of  a  system  which,  if  allowed  as 
heretofore  to  go  unchecked,  will  in- 
fallibly ruin  the  character  of  our  maun- 
factunng  population,  and  banish  capi- 
tal, with  all  its  attendant  strength  and 
resourced,  for  ever  from  this  country. 


OUIZOT  AND  MILTON. 


A  CURIOUS  miestion  is  started  by  M. 
Guizot  in  his  Lectures  on  Civilisation 
in  France,  as  to  the  originality  of 
the  Paradise  Lost.  A  crowd  of  book- 
learned  critics  have  endeavoured  to 
show  their  ingenuity  by  finding  out 
that  .Glorious  John  has  clothed  him- 
self in  classical  feathers,  and  have  re- 
stored to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
plumes  that  properly  belonged  to  them ; 
but  exeept  in  this  instance,  we  have 
never  heard  an  accusation  of  wholesale 
theft  brought  against  the  English  Ho- 
mer. Start  not,  reader,  at  the  appa- 
rent harshness  of  our  expression. 

The  word  plagiarism  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary  is  denned  to  be  ''a  theft 
in  literature;  an  appropriation  of 
another's  thoughts.*'  As  to  the  moral 
g^t  of  the  two  cases,  we  can  see  no 
great  difference  between  a  theft  in  li- 
terature and  a  theft  in  silver-plate, — 
but  the  law  is  more  indulgent,  as  it 
inflicts  no  punishment  on  the  appro- 
priator  of  another  man's  similes,  wnile 
itcondemnsthe  appropriator  of  another 
man's  spoons  to  a  residence  in  jail. 
Pernaps  this  mildness  of  the  law  arises 
from  a  wise  consideration,  that  there 
are  few  similes  so  valuable  as  a  solid 
silver-spoon, — and  from  the  eonsidera^ 
tion  also,  that  an  idea,  Hke  an  Irish 
bird,  can  be  in  two  places  at  once ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  real  proprietor  suf- 
fers no  loss  by  the  apparent  gain  of 
the  appropriator.  But  in  a  matter  §b 
weighty  as  the  reputation  of  Milton, 


we  should  attach  a  great  value  even 
to  trifles, — we,  therefore,  con^ntvery 
willingly  to  restore  some  images  he 
borrowed  from  Virgil — images,  by  the 
by,  which  he  borrowed  in  stucco  and 
returned  in  marble  ; — but  after  every 
thing  has  been  taken  away  to  which 
any  pretension  can  be  advanced  on  be- 
hidf  of  his  predecessors,  we  have  d- 
ways  been  accustomed  to  rest  his 
princ^al  claim  for  admiration  on  the 
magnificent  imagination  that  fixed  on 
such  a  subject  for  its  theme.  "  I  am 
now  to  examine  the  Paradise  Lost," 
says  the  immortal  Samivell — "  a  poem, 
which,  considered  with  respect  to  de- 
sign, may  claim  the  first  place,  and 
with  respect  to  performance,  the  second 
among  the  productions  of  the  human 
mind." 

Now  in  opposition  to  this  claim  of 
pre-eminence,  '*with  respect  to  de- 
sign," there  comes  a  very  learned  scho- 
lar, and  eloquent  professor,  and  tells 
us  that  the  design  is  by  no  means  new 
.—that  it  is  in  fact  as  old  as  the  hills, — 
and  that  there  was  a  Milton, — a  well- 
known  poet  in  France  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  who  chose  the  same  identi- 
cal subject,  and  in  many  respects  treat- 
ed it  in  precisely  the  same  way.  We 
intend  to  lav  these  resemblances  be- 
fore our  readers,  and  let  them  judge 
for  themselves  how  far  the  accusation 
is  borne  out  by  the  proofs. 

The  real  Simon  rare,  who  deserves 
all  the  commendations  on  the  score  of 
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daring  originality,  that  have  been  la- 
vished on  the  modern,  is  Alcimus 
Ecdicius  Avitus,  Bishop  of  Vienne  in 
the  year  490,  and  known  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Calendar  as  Saint  Avitus. 
He  was  bom  of  a  senatorial  family  of 
Auvergne,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  lived  a  life  of  high  honour 
and  renown  till  the  year  525.  There 
are  many  of  his  writings  still  extant, 
but  as  tney  are  principally  letters  and 
homilies  connected  with  his  profession, 
we  pass  them  over  to  consider  him  in 
his  character  as  a  Christian  poet.  The 
three  poems  we  are  interested 'in  (if 
three  they  may  be  called,  which  in 
reality  are  only  one)  are  De  Origine 
Mundi,  in  325  verses ; — De  Original! 
Peccato,in423  verses,  and  De  Senten- 
tia  Dei,  in  435  verses.  The  very 
names  of  these  poems,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, might  be  used  to  express  the 
naatter  of  Milton's  epic.  The  begm- 
ning  of  the  world, — the  first  sin,  and 
the  judgment  of  God,  do  indeed  form 
the  very  argument  of  the  Paradise 
Lost.  * 

"  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our 
woe,** 

might  have  been  the  opening  lines-^ 
nay,  might  have  been  the  tableof  con- 
tents of  the  trilogy  of  the  old  Bishop  of 
Vienne.  In  the  comparison  we  are 
going  to  institute,  we  shall  take  M. 
Guizot  for  our  guide,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  comparing  Milton  in  English 
with  Avitus  in  Latin,  thus  enabling 
both  authors  to  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  or,  where  we  translate  the 
Bishop — a  practice,  by  the  way,  to 
which  we  are  not  partial,— it  shall  be 
into  high  resounding  verse,  "  loud  as 
a  (penny)  trumpet  of  a  silver  sound ;" 
giving  the  Englishman  the  equal  disad- 
vantage of  appearing  in  Trapp's  Hexa- 

**  Ergo  ubi  transmissis  mundi  caput  in  dpi  t  India 
Quo  perhibcnt  terram  confinia  jungere  coelo, 
Lucus,  inaccessa  cunctis  mortalibus  arce, 
Permanet  stcmo  conclusns  limine.      Postquam 
Decidit  expulsus  primaevus  criminis  auctor 
Atque  reis  digne  felici  ab  sede  revulsis, 
Coclestes,  haec  facta,  capit,  nunc  terra,  ministros. 
Non  hie  alterni  succedit  temporis  unquam 
Bruma,  nee  lestivi  redeunt  post  frigora  soles. 
Excelsus  calidum  cum  reddit  circulus  annum, 
Vel  densante  gelu  caiiescunt  arva  pruinis, 
Hie  ver  aadduum  cceli  dementia  lerrat ; 
Turbidoa  Auster  abett,  semperque  sub  aere  ludo 
Nubfla  diffugiunt,  jugi  cessora  serene.-* 


[March, 

meters  ;  and  if  our  blank  verse  be  not 
a  closer  resemblance  to  Milton^s  than 
Trapp's  Dactylics  are,  either  to  Vir- 
gil's or  Avitus' s,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
give  any  twelve  friends  who  choose  to 
accept  the  proffer — the  pleasure  of  our 
company  to  a  snug  dinner  at  the  Cla- 
rendon, any  day  next  week — ^not  to 
mention  the  additional  gratification 
they  will  experience  in  paying  the 
biU. 

The  poem  De  Origine  Mundi  is 
altogether  descriptive — a  species  of 
composition  which  must  either  be 
superlatively  good  or  utterly  bad. 
There  is  no  cold  medium  in  it.  Tra- 
gedy itself  is  not  more  exactive  of  ex- 
cellence ;  and  here  we  are  sorry  to 
confess  that,  in  many  passages,  Avi- 
tus most  lamentably  fails.  Like  some 
other  descriptive  authors,  whom  we 
might  name  if  we  chose  to  be  invi- 
dious, he  mistakes  an  enumeration  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  an  object  for 
a  description  of  it.  In  the  account, 
for  instance,  of  the  formation  of  man, 
he  gives  a  very  accurate  catalogue  of 
the  several  limbs,  bones,  and  sinews 
which  constitute  a  human  body.  The 
head  is  put  scientifically — that  is  to 
say,  with  the  science  of  a  Listen — on 
the  shoulders — and  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  pierced  with  seven  holes,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  smell,  the  hearing, 
the  sight,  and  the  taste.  The  rest  of 
the  passage  has  a  close  resemblance 
to  a  versified  explanation  of  an  anato- 
mical plate.  But  total  and  almost 
ludicrous  as  are  the  failures,  his  suc- 
cess, in  those  instances  where  he  suc- 
ceeds, is  no  less  triumphant.  His 
description  of  Paradise-is  equal  to  the 
loftiness  of  the  subject,  and  shall  be 
the  first  of  our  extracts,  as  one  which 
can  be  brought  into  closest  paralle  1 
with  the  siimlar  passage  of  the  mo- 
dern. 
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Nee  poscit  natora  loci  qaos  non  habet  imbret, 

6ed  contenta  suo  dotantur  germina  rore, 

Perpetuo  viret  omne  solum,  temeque  tepenUs 

Blanda  nitet  fades ;  stant  semper  colUbus  herbce, 

Arboribosque  corns,  quee  cum  se  flore  frequenti 

Diflfundunt  celeri  et  confortaDt  germina  succo. 

Nam  qoicquid  nobis  toto  nunc  naacitur  anno 

Menstrua  maturo  dant  illic  tempora  fiructu. — 

Lilia  perlucent,  nullo  flaccentia  sole. 

Nee  tactufl  violat  violas,  roseumque  ruborem 

Senrans  perpetuo  suffandit  gratia  Tultum." — Line  21 1. 

Whiclf  may  be  thus  tradaced — 

"  Where  the  world's  confines  and  extremest  Ind 

From  heaven  the  earth  diTide,^-on  a  high  hiU, 

— High  bill  and  inaccessible,— a  grove 

Stands  in  eternal  bound.     After  He  fell 

— First  author  of  all  crime — and  was  shut  out 

From  happy  seat, — unworthy  of  such  bliss — 

That  seat, — made  earth, — received  God's  servants. — Here 

Come  not  alternate  seasons  ;  winter  here 

Nor  summer  suns  succeed  in  varying  course.— 

When  the  high  circle  renders  the  hot  year. 

Or  chills  the  whiten*d  fields  with  thick'ning  frost. 

Here  keeps  the  clement  heaven  perpetual  spring  ! 

Here  turbid  Austcr  comes  not ;  here  the  clouds 

Dispart  and  vanish  in  the  mild  serene. 

Nor  asks  the  natural  soil  ungranted  showers. 

But,  with  its  dewy  dower  contented,  blooms 

The  gross  ;  the  ground  flowers  ever  ;  and  the  &ce 

Of  the  warm  Earth  is  brighten 'd  with  a  smile. 

Herbs  clothe  the  hills ;  and  trees  their  leafy  locks 

Shake ;  and  with  frequent  buddings  bursting  forth 

Renew  with  rapid  juice  their  tasked  strength. 

For  what  the  total  year  produces  now 

Each  month  brought  forth  mature.— There  lilies  shone 

Parch'd  by  no  sun  ;  nor  violating  touch 

Profaned  the  violet ;  and  the  ruddy  rose 

The  enduring  glories  of  its  hue  retain'd.*' 

The  description  of  Paradise  in  Mil-  description  of  the  da^s  of  innocence^ 

ton  is  scattered  through  different  pas-  he  is  not  led  away  into  a  rhapsody 

sages  of  the  fourth  b<K>k — and  though  about  the  classic  scenes  where 

there  perhaps  be  no  separate  para-  .                            „  universal  Pan 

graph  bearing  much  verbal   resem-  ^nit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  in 

blance  to  this  painting  of  Avitus,  it  is  ^u\cq 

impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  a  close  Led  on  the  eternal  spring.** 
similarity  between  the  two  authors  in 

their  general  idea  of  the  blessed  seat.  Nor  is  he  reminded  by  the  beauties  of 

It  is  when  they  descend  to  particulars  Paradise  of  Enna  and  Dis  and  Pro- 

that  the  likeness  becomes  more  stri-  serpine.     With  this  advantage  on  the 

king.     Their  similes  and  illustrations  score  of  taste,  he  has  also  the  advan- 

are  almost  identical ;  and  we  are  not  tage — if  not  in  beauty  of  expression, 

sure,  if  it  were  not  for  the  glorious  at  least  in  priority  of  invention — in 

music  sounding  from   every  line  of  the  accessories  he  makes  use  of;  for 

the  EngUsh  poem,  and  half  dbquali-  the  view  of  Paradise  reminds  him  no 

fying  one  from  attending  to  any  thing  less  than  his  rival  of  Sabean  odours, 

else,  that  the  general  verdict  would  .  He  ta^cs  of  od'rous  trees  dropping 

not  be  given  in  favour  of  the  Bishop,  balm,  and  gives  a  learned  account  of 

In  one  particular,  at  all  events,  he  "  the  rivers  laijje"  "  that  through 

shows  a  purer  taste  than  his  modem  Eden  went.**     We  shall  quote  the 


rival.    He  never  mingles  heathen  my-    rest  of  the  description  from  Avitus. 
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Hie  qu»  dotttri  mentitar  fama  Sabsif 

Cinnama  nascuntiir,  Tivax  quae  coUlgii  alet 

Natali  cun  fine  peiit,  nidoque  p«nisU, 

Saccedens  sibimet,  qtuedta  morte,  reiorgit  :— 

Nee  ooDtenta  tuo  tantam  lemel  ordine  naaci» 

Longa  yetemosi  renovatur  corporis  aetaf« 

niic  defladana  fragrantia  balsama  ramis 

Perpetuum,  pingni  promit  de  ttipite,  fluxum. 

Turn  ri  forte  levia  moyit  spir^ina  yentus, 

Flatibus  «uguia,  lenique  impulia  maurro, 

Divea  silya  tremli  foliis  ;  ao  flore  aalubri. 

Qui  aparsufl  terris  suayea  diapenaat  odorea. 

Hie  fona,  perapieuo  reaplendena  gurgite,  lurfitt  * 

Talis  in  argeilto  non  fiilget  gratia,  tantam 

Nee  criatalla  daboot  nitido  de  frigore  1— tm. 

Margine  ripamm  yiridea  mieoere  lapiili 

£t  quaa  miratur  mnndi  jactantia  gemmaa, 

niic  Saxa  jaeent     Varioa  daat  anra  oolor«a 

Et  natorali  eampoa  diademate  pinguiit : 

Eductum  leni  fontia  de  yertiee,  flomen 

Quataor  in  largoa  eonfeadni  adnditor  amnea, 

Eofratem  Tigrinqne  yocant,  qui  Umite  eerto 

Longa  aagittiferia  faciont  eonfinia  Parthia*- 

Tertioa  indigeon  latio,  qui  nomine  Nilna 

Dicitor,  ignoto  ennctia  ploa  nobiiia,  ortn, 

Cujua  in  Egypto  lenia  perlabitnr  unda 

Ditatura  aoam  certo  aub  tempore,  lerram  1 

We  shall  faTOur  the  reader  whh  nable  proee  of  that  miserable  yersi- 

onr  interpretation  of  these  noble  lines  fier>  and  we  shall  look  forward  witli 

when  we  liave  shown  him  how  wretch-  more  confidence  to  the  jolly  meetbg 

edly  still  nobler  lines  look  in  the  tra-  at  the  Clarendon,  alluded  to  above, 

▼estie  of  Dr  Trapp.     By  this  mode  The  following^  are  culled  from  the 

of  proceedmg,   our   labour  will  be  fourth  Book  of  the  Paradise  Lost, 
brought  in  competidon  with  the  scan- 

"  Now  gentle  galea 
Fanning  tbeir  odoriferoua  winga  dispense 
Natiye  perftmies,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.*' 


"  Southward  through  Eden  went  a  riyer  large. 

Through  yeina 
Of  poroua  earth  with  kindly  thirat  updrawn, 
Roae  a  freah  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Watered  the  garden." 

*'  And  now  divided  into  four  main  atreama, 
Runa  diverse,  wandering  many  a  fSunous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account ; 
But  rather  to  tell  how— if  art  could  tell — 
How  from  that  sapphire  fount  the  erlsped  brooks. 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold. 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades 
Ran  nectar.** 

**  Thus  waa  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ; 
Groves  whose  rieh  trees  wept  odorou«  gtiais  and  Mb  | 
Others  wboM  flrvit,  bonlsh'd  with  foldpi  rMt 
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Hung  amiftble,  HetperiAii  fiibles  trae, 

If  tme,  here  only ;  tnd  of  delidooi  tatte.'* 

•  ••••• 

**  Or  the  flowery  Up 
Of  lome  irrigvoai  yalley  spread  her  itore 
Flowers  of  iJl  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose.** 

*<  This  by  some  supposed 
True  Paradise  under  the  £thiop  Une 
By  Nilus'  head  enclosed  with  shining  rook, 
A  whole  day's  journey  high,  but  wide  remote 
From  this  Assyrian  garden." 

•  ••••• 

"  And  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Bden,  where  delieloas  Paradise, 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  greeny 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  tfaickei  orergrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  denied." 

If  ^le  wdor,  charmed  with  the  liments  befittiog  luft  nlaiy  of  eight 

melody  and  m^gestic  march  of  these  shillings  a-week>  than  does    Milton 

lines^  decides  at  once  that  they  bear  .when  he  leaves  his  native  dress>  and 

no  resemblanoe  to  the  strains  of  Avi-  wraps  himself  in  the  close-cut  jacket 

tus,  let  him  pause  till  he  sees  a  few  of  furnished  him  by  bis  translator.  Bring 

them  in  the  garb  supplied  to  them  by  the  Latin  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Latin 

Dr  Trapp.     No  theatrical  monarch  Origo  Mundi  together,  and  the  former 

undergoes  a  greater  metamorphosis  would  be  thought  a  miserable  Imita* 

when  he  doffs  the  silken  robes  and  tion.     Here  follow  a  few  of  the  al- 

glittering  crown  which  dazzled  all  the  ready  quoted  passages    in    Trapp'i 

gods«  and  endues  more  humble  habi-  hexameters : — 

**  Surrexit  dulcis  aquse  fons 
Emergens,  scatebrisque  rigavit  pluribus  hortum. 

tandem 
Quatuor  in  fluvious  divisae,  multaqne  regna 
Diverse  curra,  fama  celebrata  pererrant 
Ac  multam  regionem  ;  hie  quas  memorare  necessum 
Non  erit,  at  potius— si  forte  ars  dicere  possit — 
Sapphirl  e  fonte  ut  trem^U  crispantlbns  undis 
Oemmas  per  nitidas  revohiti,  atque  auream  arenam, 
Errore  impUdti  subter  pendentibus  vmbris 
Hectare  flnxerunt  rivi  . 

'*  Talis  erat  locus  hie  ruraBs,  grataque  sedes 
Aspectu  vario,  dive  flevere  fragrantes 
Balnama  et  electra,  arboresque  i  cortice  gummi, 
Fulserunt  alii  aurati  et  amabile,  fructus 
Pendebant  (hie  Hesperidum  dt  fabula  vera 
Si  vera  hie  tantum),  et  guatu  gratissima  poma." 

Turn  now  to  the  lines  of  Avitus,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
Phoenix  (itself  a  Miltoaie  image  and  very  Miltonically  treated),  you  will  find 
that  there  is  a  closer  resemblance  between  Milton  and  the  Bishop,  Uian  between 
Trapp  and  Milton. 

Here  Cinoamon,  (Sabean  wisely  called), 
Grows  wfld,  which  by  the  wondrous  bird  is  sought 
When  in  her  burned  nest,  with  birthAd  death 
Dying,  she  ^rlngi  successor  of  herself, 
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Nor  pleased  to  be  once  bom  like  common  things, 

Her  aged  body  to  fresh  youth  returns. 

Hence  dropping  odorous  balm  in  copious  flux* 

The  trunk  flows  on  unceasing.     If  perchance 

A  light  wind  with  soft  breath  the  branches  moye> 

Then  at  the  gentle  whisper  the  wood  trembles 

Rich  in  its  leaves,  and  the  salubrious  flowers 

Which  scattered  o*er  the  ground  their  sweets  dispense. 

Here  rises  a  fresh  fountain  shining  clear, 

Brighter  than  diver,  or  the  ice  congealed 

To  crystal.     On  the  river's  banks  there  shone 

Emeralds  ;  and  what  the  boasting  world  calls  gems. 

Are  here  but  rocks ;  and  give  the  fields  fresh  hues, 

And  bind  with  natural  diadem  the  plain. 

From  the  smooth  fountain-head  drawn  forth,  a  stream 

In  four  large  rivers  soon  divides,  since  named 

Euphrates  and  great  Tigris,  which  with  bounds. 

Give  limits  to  the  arrowy  Parthian's  realm. 

The  third         ....         Nilus  called. 

The  noblest — for  its  fountain-head  untraced, — 

Of  rivers ;  which  through  Egypt  gently  runs, 

Eniiching  at  fixed  times  its  favoured  land. 

There  follow  here  some  lines  de-  ordinary  and  legendary  stories  that 
scriptive  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  were  current  in  the  days  of  Avitus  of 
which  have  the  true  poetical  ampli-  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  of  his  cloven 
tude  and  vigour.  But  as  it  has  no  hoof«  and  homs>  and  tail;  we  shall 
parallel  in  the  modem,  we  omit  it  at  look  with  more  admiration  on  the  in- 
the  present  time.  The  hereof  Mil-  tellectual  power  whichcould  rise  above 
ton*s  poem  has  somewhat  flippantly  these  puerilities^  and  invest  the  cha* 
been  pronounced  to  be  the  devil ;  and  racter  of  Satan  with  the  moral  and  sub- 
in  the  Originali  Peccato  of  Avitus  we  lime  interest  of  a  bold  and  cruel,  yet 
find  he  plays  no  subordinate  part.  As  suffering  and  repining  spirit.  We  do 
both  poets  drank  at  the  same  fountain  not  maintain  that  the  Satan  of  Avitus 
of  inspiration,  and  took  the  external  is  equal  in  grandeur  or  power  to  the 
portion,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  fdl  of  noble  creation  of  Milton ;  yet  we  think 
man  from  the  Bible,  the  resemblance  the  reader  will  not  deny,  that  though 
between  their  accounts  of  the  tempta-  the  execution  may  be  inferior,  the  con- 
tion  and  of  its  success,  is  easily  ac-  ception  of  the  character  by  the  two 
counted  for.  The  great  triumph  of  poets  is,  in  many  respects,  the  same. 
Milton's  genius  consisted  in  investing  In  both  the  arch-enemy  is  represented 
Satan  with  a  kind  of  moral  grandeur  as  feeling  his  own  lot  embittered  by 
derived  from  indomitable  resolution  the  sight  ofour  first  parents*  happiness, 
and  depraved  ambition  ;  he  preserves  and  in  both  the  horrid  satisfaction  re- 
in him  some  traces  of  his  original  suiting  from  their  ruin  alleviates  the 
brightness,  and  shows  us  in  the  lost  agonies  of  his  own  remorse  and  suf- 
and  guilty  demon  no  less  than  an  fering. 
archangel  ruined.    If  we  consider  the 

**  Videt  ut  Iste  novos  homines  in  sede  quieta 
Ducere  felicem  nullo*  discrimine  vitam 
Lege  sub  accepta,  domino  famularier  orbis 
Subjectisqne  frui  placida  inter  gaudia  rebus, 
Commovit  subitum  Zeli  scintilla  vaporem 
Excrevitque  calens  in  s«va  incendia  livor. 
Viciuus  tunc  forte  fuit  quo  concidit  alto 
Lapsus,  et  innexam  traxit  perprona  catervam ; 
Hoc  redolens,  casumque  premens  sub  corde  recentem, 
Plus  doluit  periisse  sibi,  quod  possidet  alter. 
Tum  mixtus  cum  felle  pudor ;  sic  pectore  questus 
Explicat  et  tall  iuspiria  voce  relaxat. 
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Pro  dolor  I  hoc  nobis  subitum  consurgere  pUsmsi 
Invisumque  genus  no8tr&  crevisse  rnina 
Me  celsum  virtus  habuit ;  nunc  ecce  rejectut 
Pellor,  et  angelico  limus  succedit  bonori. 
Ccelum  Terra  tenet ;  vili  compage  levata 
Regnat  humus— nobisque  perit  translata  potestas— 
Nee  tamen  in  totum  periit,  pars  magna  retentat 
Vim  propriam,  swnmsque  cluit,  virtute  nocendi  I 
Nee  differre  juTat ;  jam  nunc  certamine  blando 
Congrediar,  dum  prima  salus,  experta  nee  uUos 
SimpUcitas  ignara  dolos,  ad  tela  pavebit ; 
£t  melius  soli  capientur  fraude,  priusquam 
Faecundam  mittant,  etema  in  saecula,  prolem 
Immortale  nihil  terra  prodire  sinendum  est— 
Pons  generis  pereat— -capitis  dejectio  victa 
Semen  mortis  erit — pariat  discrimina  leti 
VitSB  principium  I  cuncti  feriantur  in  uno  ! 
Non  faciet  vivxun  radix  occissa  cacumen. 
Haec  mibi  dejecto  tandem  solatia  restant, 
Si  nequeo  dausos  iterum  consceudere  coetos, 
His  quKque  claudentur ;  levius  ceddisse  putandum  est 
Si  nova  perdatur  simili  substantia  casu 
Sit  comes  exddii  I  subeat  consortia  pcnie 
Et  quos  prtevideo  nobiscum  dividat  ignes ! " 

No  one  will  maintdn  that  these  lines  mere  shape  or  figure — ^to  describe  the 
are  not  g^rand  and  spirited^  or  deny  corporal  presence  of  a  Caliban^  needs 
that  the  author  of  such  a  conception  no  great  effort  of  inyention  ;  but  to 
is  a  poet  of  the  highest  class.  But  it  supply  the  sentiments  befitting  such  a 
is  not  so  much  whether  Saint  Avitus  being  is  the  highest  stretch  of  power, 
was  or  was  not  a  great  poet  that  is  It  is  tills,  indeed,  which  constitutes  a 
now  in  dispute,  but  whetner  he  was  creation.  Now  the  reader  will  haye 
not  Uie  precursor  of  Milton  in  that  seen  in  the  foregoing  extract  that 
Tery  circle  where  we  had  hitherto  sup-  Avitus  not  only  gives  Satan  a  sepa- 
posed  that «'  none  durst  walk  but  he."  rate  and  well-defined  intellectual  ex- 
There  can  be  no  incident  more  stir-  istence,  but  fixes  on  precisely  the  same 
ring  to  the  imagination  than  the  first  character  of  intellect  with  which  that 
entrance  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  into  the  of  Milton  is  represented.  There  is  in 
newly-created  world ;  and  yet  to  de-  the  soliloquy  in  this  passage  the  same 
scribe  the  approach  of  Satan — his  indomitable  hate  and  fierce  unyielding 
scaling  the  walls  of  Paradise,  or  at  one  remorse  which  distinguish  the  solilo- 
bound  high  overleaping  all  bound,  and  jjuy  spoken  by  Milton*s  Satan.  And, 
finding  himself  in  the  seat  of  human  indeed,  as  in  this  passage  we  scarcely 
bliss  and  innocence — is  not  a  task  re-  feel  ourselves  vp  to  Trapp — which 
quiring  very  extraordinary  power.  As  may  be  translated,  equal  to  attempt  a 
a  narrative  of  an  event  of  the  most  version  of  it  in  any  sort  of  numbers — 
overwhelming  importance  it  demands  we  shall  present  the  parallel  passage 
an  elevation  of  language  suited  to  the  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Paradise 
dignity  of  the  subject.  But  the  tri-  Lost,  without  farther  annotation — only 
umph  of  genius  will  consist  in  endow-  supplying  a  literal  version  of  the  Bi- 
ing  that  supernatural  being  with  shop  m  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page.* 
thought  and  speech.     To  imagine  a 


*  When  he  saw  those  new  creatures  leading  a  Hfe  of  untroubled  happiness  in  their 
quiet  seat  under  the  law  which  they  had  received,  and  serving  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  enjoying  all  things  subjected  to  them  amidst  pladd  joys,  a  spark  of  jealousy  raised 
a  sudden  vapour,  and  his  burning  bile  increased  the  cruel  fires.  His  fall  was  then  re- 
cent by  which  he  was  overthrown,  and  dragged  downwards  the  multitudes  attached  to 
him.  Grieving  for  this,  and  meditating  his  recent  mishap,  it  vexed  him  more  to  have 
lost,  because  another  was  now  in  possession.  Shame  mingled  with  his  wrath ;  and 
having  thus  lamented  in  his  heart,  he  gives  vent  to  his  sighs  in  words  like  these : — O 
grief  1  that  this  sudden  creation  should  rise  before  us,  and  this  hateful  race  be  elevate^ 
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<*  Wken  Satan  still  in  gaze,  as  first  he  stood, 

Scarce  thus  at  length  fail'd  speech  recovered  sad. 

O  Hell  I  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold ! 

Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced 

Creatures  of  other  mould — earth-bom,  perhaps. 

Not  spiriu,  yet  to  heavenly  spirits  bright 

Little  inferior ;  whom  my  thoughts  pursue 

With  wonder,  and  could  love,  so  lively  shines 

In  them  divine  resembl^mce,  and  such  grace 

The  hand  that  formed  them  on  their  shape  bath  poar«d« 

Ah  gentle  pair  I  ye  little  think  how  nigh 

Your  change  approaches,  when  all  these  delights 

Will  vanish  and  deliver  ye  to  wo. 

More  wo,  the  more  your  taste  is  now  of  joy ; 

Happy,  but  for  so  happy  ill-secured 

Long  to  continue,  and  this  high  seat  your  Heav'n 

HI  fenc'd  for  Heav*n  to  keep  out  such  a  foe 

As  now  is  enter'd ;  yet  no  purposed  foe 

To  you,  whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn. 

Though  I  unpitied ;  league  with  you  I  seek 

And  mutual  amity  so  strait,  so  close, 

That  I  with  you  must  dwell  or  you  with  me 

Henceforth ;  my  dwelling  haply  may  not  please. 

Like  this  fair  Paradise,  your  sense,  yet  such 

Accept  your  Maker's  work  ;  He  gave  it  me. 

Which  I  as  freely  give.     Hell  shall  unfold, 

To  entertain  you  two,  her  widest  gates, 

And  send  forth  all  her  kings  ;  there  will  be  room 

Not  like  these  narrow  limits,  to  receive 

Your  numerous  offspring ;  if  no  better  place. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me,  loath,  to  this  revenge 

On  you  who  wrong  me  not  for  him  who  wrong'd. 

And  should  I  at  your  harmless  innocence 

Melt,  as  I  do,  yet  public  reason  just 

Honour  and  empire  with  revenge  enlarg*d. 

By  conqueriog  this  new  world,  compels  me  now 

To  do  what  else  though  damn'd  I  should  abhor." — Line  356^892. 

**  Here,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  the  su-  short  parenthesis,  the  too  complex, 

periority  of  Milton  is  great.  He  gives  perhaps,  points  out  the  great  defect  of 

Satan  sentiments  which  are  more  ele-  the  passage,  in  Milton  the  arch-fiend 

vated,  more  impassioned,  more  com-  talks  in  a  style  of  bitter  irony,  which 

f>lex  (too  complex,  perhaps),  and  his  we  cannot  help  thinking  is  not  at  any 

anguage  is  a  great  deal  more  elo-  time  the  proper  characteristic  of  a 

quent."  soliloquy,  and  still  less  in  this  particu- 

This  criticism  is  undeniably  just,  so  lar  instance.  The  contending  emotions 

far  as  the  elevation  and  passion  of  the  that  seem  to  agitate  him,  appear  to  us 

sentiments    are   concerned,  but    the  to  humanize  his  character  too  much. 


on  our  ruins  I  In  heaven  I  was  virtuous ;  but  lo !  I  am  now  rejected.  Clap  sueceeds 
to  angelic  honour,  and  earth  obtains  heaven — clay  cast  in  vile  mould  now  reigns,  and 
our  poVer,  given  over  to  them,  has  perished.  But  not  entirely  has  it  perished ;  a  great 
part  yet  remains  while  we  have  the  power  to  injure.  Nor  will  I  delay,  but  enter  in- 
Btautly  on  the  pleasing  contest,  while  their  first  safety  and  their  inexperienced  simplicity 
exposes  them  to  my  attacks ;  and  they  will  be  better  deceived  while  yet  alone,  before 
they  have  given  birth  to  an  immortal  offspring.  Nothing  immortal  must  be  suffered  to 
issue  from  the  earth.  The  race  must  perish  at  its  source,  and  the  conquest  of  the  chief 
will  be  the  seed  of  death.  Let  the  originator  of  life  be  the  cause  of  the  pains  of  death. 
Let  all  be  struck  in  the  person  of  one.  Destroy  the  root,  and  the  plant  will  die.  This 
consolation  remains  to  me  in  my  fall,  that,  if  heaven  is  unattainable  to  me,  on  them  also 
it  will  be  closed.  *  Twill  mitigate  my  own  sufferings  if  this  new  creature  perishes  by  a 
■imilar  doom.  Be  it,  then,  the  companion  of  my  ruin,  and  thare  my  punisbnifiiti  and 
4ivide  with  me  the  fires  which  I  foresee ! 
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and  we  are  more  inclined  to  ag^e  committed,  the  consequences  are  first 

with  the  latter  part  of  M.  Guizot's  beginning  to  be  felt.     The  joys  of 

verdict,  where  he  says,  **  The  simple  Paradise  are  at  an  end ;   pride  and 

energy  and  dreadful  concentration  of  hatred  begin  their  empire  oyer  the  hu- 

the  Satan  of  St  Ayitus  have  a  very  man  heart.  In  Ayitus,  the  accusations 

poweiful  effect.**  of  Adam  are  directed  against  the  Cre- 

But  not  less  triumphant  for  the  ator  who  had  doomed  him  to  such  a 

Bishop  is  the  comparison  of  )ua  £ye  fate.  In  Milton  we  all  know  that,  like 

in  the  Sententia  Dei  with  that   of  the  nugority  of  his  married  descend- 

Milton  in  the  Paradise  Lost.     The  ants,  he  vents  all  his  indignation  on 

passage  chosen  for  the  parallel  is  that  his  helpless  wife.     Hear  the  saint, — 
in  wMch,  after  the  crime  has  been 

<*  When  thus  he  was  condemnM,  and  his  great  crime 

Justice  disdosed  aerere,  and  without  ahield, 

To  prayer  he  fell  not,  nor  for  pardon  sued. 

Cnrsei  he  shed  and  tears,  nor  aim'd  to  soothe 

With  suppliant  breath  the  punishment  deserv'd  ;•— 

Though  wretched,  for  no  pity  did  he  ask, — 

But  on  himself  relying,  and  his  pride 

In  great  words  finding  iisue,  thus  he  spake, 

Obdurate, — *  It  was  then  for  thi$  thou  gar'st 

This  woman  my  companion  I  she,  subdued, 

Me  hath  subdued  to  follow  evil  deed ; 

Herself  experienced  of  the  firtal  fruit. 

Me  hath  she  tempted  to  partake.     The  source 

She  of  this  eril, — tAe  the  mother  of  crime, — 

I  but  too  trusting.     Tyrant  1  'twas  thyself 

Who  taughtst  me  to  belieTe  her  glozing  words, 

Giving  her  me  in  marriage,  and  that  bond 

With  such  delighto  endearing.     Oh,  how  blest 

If  life,  as  given  me  first,  lonely  and  sweet. 

Had  ever  lonely  endur'd,  had  I  ne  er  known 

The  ties  of  such  a  union,  never  known 

The  yoke  of  such  a  fatal  partnership  !  * 

'*  When  the  great  Maker  heard  these  angry  words . 
Of  our  first  parent,  thus,  with  voice  severe. 
Eve  he  address'd : — *  Wherefore,  when  thou  didst  fidl, 
Thy  miserable  partner  to  like  fall 
Hast  thou  inclined  ?     Oh,  woman  of  great  guile  I 
Wherefore,  with  thy  sole  ruin  not  content, 
Didst  thou  man's  loftier  reason  from  its  throne 
Drag  pitiless  down  ? ' 

'*  She,  fiird  with  horrent  shame. 
Her  cheek  with  blush  remorseful  overspread. 
Cast  on  the  serpent  all  the  blame,  and  sigh'd— 
*  He  tempted  me,  and,  trusting  to  his  words, 
I  touch'd  the  fruit  forbidden — touch'd  and  ate.' " 

Let  the  reader  make  all  the  allowances  for  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which  the  author  labours  in  a  feeble  translation,  and  let  him  not  be  led  away 
by  the  sonorous  grandeur  of  the  **  scold  matrimonial*'  in  Milton ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  abide  by  his  decision,  whether  or  not  the  ancient  is  not  on  an 
equality  with  the  modem,  if,  indeed,  he  does  not  surpass  him  in  dignity  and 
force.     Listen  to  John : — 

*'  Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld. 
Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh. 
Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay 'd ; 
But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repell'd  : — 
'  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent  1  that  name  best 
Befits  thee,  with  him  leagued,  thyself  as  false 
And  batefid ;  nothing  wants,  bat  that  thy  shape. 
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Like  hi>»  and  colour  serpentine  may  show 

Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 

Henceforth ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 

To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.     But  for  thee 

I  had  persisted  happy,  had  not  thy  pride 

And  wandVing  vanity,  when  least  was  safe. 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdain'd 

Not  to  be  trusted,  longing  to  be  seen, 

Though  by  the  devil  himself,  him  overweening 

To  overreach*  but  with  the  serpent  meeting, 

Fool'd  and  beguiled  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee. 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side,  imagined  wise, 

Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults, 

And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show 

Rather  than  solid  virtue,  all  but  a  rib 

Crook'd  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears. 

More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn, 

Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 

To  my  just  number  found.     O  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 

With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 

This  novelty  on  earth  ;   this  fair  defect 

Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 

With  men  as  angels  without  feminine. 

Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 

Mankind  ?     This  mischief  had  not  then  befallen, 

And  more  that  shall  befall,— innumerable 

Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares. 

And  strait  conjunction  with  this  sex,*  " 

Book  X.  i.  863-598. 
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We  have  now  laid  before  our  read- 
ers a  sufficient  number  of  specimens 
from  the  two  poets  to  enable  them  to 
perceive  that  there  are  many  and 
great  resemblances  between  them. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  there  may  be 
nothing  more  than  coincidences, — 
though  a  coincidence  is  generally  ra- 
ther an  unlucky  event  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  stumbles  on  it  last.  M. 
Guizot  does  not  openly  accuse  Mil- 
ton of  imitation ;  he  merely  hints 
that  "  Teruditioni  a  la  fois  classique 
et  theologique  de  Milton  etoit  grande/* 
and  reminds  us  that  the  poems  of 
Avitus  were  published  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  sixteenth  century. 
**  Mais  pen  importe,"  he  adds,  "  a  sa 
gloire,  qu'il  les  ait  ou  non  connus  ; 
il  dtait  de  ceux  qui  imitent  quand  11 
leur  plait,  car  ils  inventent  quand  ils 
veulent,  et  ils  inventent  meme  en 
imitant."  But  in  spite  of  this  flou- 
rish, Milton  has  virtually  been  accu- 
sed of  theft.  You  have  heard  the 
evidence,  and  no  defence  has  been 
made  on  the  other  side.  How  say 
you,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?  Is 
the  accused  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 
We  leave  you  to  consider  your  ver- 
dict. 
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Adolphe  Thiers  was  born  at  Aix 
in  Provence  in  the  year  1798.  His 
parents  were  nobody,  and  his  family 
was  nothing.  They  did  not  belong 
to  the  middling,  but  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  and  were  neither 
celebrated  for  their  wit,  worth,  in- 
dustry, wealth,  nor  reputation.  But 
the  young  Adolphe  had  an  early 
friend, — and  together  they  played, 
walked,  read,  studied,  and  strove. 
That  friend  was  Mignet,  whose  con- 
densed History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, though  very  far,  indeed,  from 
faultless,  is  immeasurably  better  than 
the  more  extended  volumes  of  his 
quondam  playfellow. 

Thp  earlier  years  of  Adolphe  were 
spent,  as  all  early  years  are  in  France 
in  a  country  town,  by  boys  who  re- 
ceive the  best  education  that  town  can 
afford,  that  education  being  at  best  but 
of  a  second-rate  order.  It  must  be  ad. 
mitted,'  in  justice  to  this  lad,  that  he 
made  the  best  use  of  his  few  means, 
and  was  an  expert  workman  with  bad 
tools ;  he  acquired  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek,  became 
fond  of  Livy  and  Aristophanes,  spout- 
ed Cicero  by  the  hour  together  to  his 
ignorant  and  vulgar  family,  and  soon 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  great 
genius  amongst  small  wits.  There  is, 
however,  so  much  of  a  depressing  cha- 
racter in  a  provincial  residence  and 
edncation  in  France,  that  no  incon- 
siderable praise  is  due  to  the  young 
Adolphe,  at  the  age  at  which  we  are 
now  contemplating  him,  for  the  pro- 
gress he  made,  and  for  the  knowledge 
he  was  able  to  acquire.  In  most  coun- 
try towns  in  France,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population  ever  know 
how  to  read — not  one-tenth  know  how 
to  write  and  read— and  not  one  out  of 
fifty  can  talk  their  own  language  for 
five  minutes  without  making  ^[ty 
faults  in  grammar,  and  five  hundred  in 
pronunciation .  The  boys  are  brought 
up  like  heathens — seldom  going  to 
church,  always  violating  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath-day,  and  run  riot 
in  all  the  excesses  of  boyish  indiscre- 
tions and  youthful  impertinencies. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  youth  of 
France  have  not  a  sort  of  filial  love, 
for  they  have, — but  it  is  a  strange  ano- 
maly in  the  history  of  this  curious 
people,  that  If  they  have  fiUal  loTe> 
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they  have  very  little,  indeed,  of  filial 
respect.  Of  course,  we  are  speaking 
of  the  youth  from  1793  downwards, 
and  not  of  prior  generations.  No  one 
has  adnutted  or  deplored  this  fact  in 
stronger  terms  than  M.  Guizot ;  and 
even  M.  Thiers  himself,  though  a 
ragamuffin  of  a  boy,  as  rebellious  as  a 
wild-boar  and  about  as  savage,  has,  in 
after-life,  when  made  -a  Minister  of 
State,  been  the  first  and  foremost  to 
take  and  encourage  all  measures  for 
the  putting  down  of  that  spirit  of 
upstartncss  which  so  lamentably  cha- 
racterises all  French  youth,  at  least  of 
the  male  sex.  We  dwell  at  some 
length  on  this  subject,  because  none 
but  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
experienced  the  difference  between  a 
residence  in  an  English  or  Scotch  pro- 
vincial town  and  in  one  in  France,  can 
imagine  how  great,  how  immense  is 
the  difference  which  separates  them. 
There  is  a  degree  of  ignorance,  of 
selfishness,  of  indolence,  of  stupidity, 
of  deference  for  Paris,  as  though 
Paris  was  all  France,  and  for  the 
Parisians,  as  though  they  were  the 
"  gods  w/to  ruled  the  world''  and 
moved  the  stars,  which  would  appear 
scarcely  credible  to  any  one  in  Great 
Britain,  who  has  not  resided  in  the 
French  provinces.  Hence  arises  the 
fact  that  Paris  is  France,  and  France 
is  Paris.  The  system  of  centraliza- 
tion in  France,  the  admitted  source 
of,  and  prolific  parent  of  so  many 
errors,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  state 
necessity,  and  so  must  remain,  until, 
by  the  education  and  enlightenment, 
moralizing  and  civilizing  of  the  pro- 
vincials, they  shall  be  able  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  without  having  to 
consult  the  Board  of  Roads  and  Bridges 
at  Paris  how  to  make  a  bridge  of  fifty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  over  some 
streamlet  in  a  by-way  of  a  cross-road 
a  hundred  leagues  off,  which  cannot 
be  traversed  without  it.  It  is  to  this 
state  of  ignorance  in  the  French  pro- 
vinces that  must  be  ascribed  the  ter- 
rible state  of  their  roads — the  non- 
completion  of  their  canals — the  non- 
navigation  and  non-improvement  of 
their  streams— the  non-working  of 
their  mines — the  non-draining  of  their 
bogs — the  non-clearing  and  non-en- 
closure of  their  commons — and,  above 
all;  that  wretched  state  of  filthiness 
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which  is  80  dbgusting  to  foreigners, 
when  ill-luck  or  accident  compels 
them  to  seek  for  shelter  for  a  day  or 
two  in  some  miserable  French  pro- 
vincial auberge. 

It  is  not  prejudice  but  truth ;  it  is 
not  any  absurd  and  stupid  feeling  of 
"  Anti-Frenchism,"  or  of  national  pre- 
dilection,  in  spite  of  opposing  facts, 
but  it  is  at  once  a  startling,  though 
solid  truism,  that  in  all  that  is  social, 
civilizing — yes,  and  truly  popular  and 
liberal  too,  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  British  dominions  are  at  least  one 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  France. 
A  pretty,  neat,  clean,  comfortable 
roaa-side  inn  does  not  exist  in  France. 
We  know  France  well,  and  have  seen 
much  to  admire  and  much  to  enjoy, 
but  civility,  cleanliness,  and  comfort 
are  three  wants  from  Calais  to  Tou- 
lon, and  from  Metz  to  La  Rochelle. 
Oh  I  those  dear  charming  villages  of 
ours,  with  their  thatched  cottages  and 
red  cloaks,  with  their  pretty  church 
steeples  and  cleanly  peasantry,  how 
often  have  we  sifhed  for  ye  when  liv- 
ing in  the  French  provinces ! 

We  must  make,  then,  every  allow- 
ance for  the  boy  and  the  youth 
Adolphe,  bred  and  brought  up  as  he 
was  at  Aix,  The  only  thing  in  his 
favour  was  the  mild  climate  of  Pro- 
vence, except,  indeed,  that  other  cir- 
cumstance to  which  wo  have  referred, 
and  that  is,  the  early  acquaintance  of 
his  young  and  sincere  friend  Mignet, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said— 

**  AntiaiB  usque  adaras,** 

The  lad  Thiers  had  to  fight  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  from  the  time  ho 
was  bom,  upwards.  His  father  was  a 
vulgar  man,  his  mother  a  mere  ordi- 
nary woman.  No  doubt  they  loved 
their  children  and  boxed  their  ears, 
gave  them  plenty  of  "  cot\fitures^^  and 
honey — sent  them  to  school  some- 
times, and  sent  ttiem  to  bed  when 
naughty  at  others,  and  applauded 
them  when  they  gained  prizes,  not  so 
much  because  they  were  proofs  of 
their  superior  attainments  or  studies, 
as  because  they  had  gained  a  supe- 
riority in  rank  over  their  more  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  neighbours. 

It  would  neither  be  in  accordance 
with  our  taste  nor  with  that  of  our 
readers,  to  discuss  at  any  great  length 
the  earlier  days  of  the  young  Thiers. 
He  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  gram- 
mar and  elocution,  mathematics  and 
geography,  history  and    ne  oatuTHl 


sciences,  as  well  as  he  could  possibly 
learn  them  at  Aix;  and  it  is  not,  w© 
think,  too  much  to  admit,  that  himself 
and  young  Mignet  beat  out  and  out 
of  the  field  of  competition  all  the  other 
young  fellows  who  wished  to  rival 
them. 

At  length  young  Thiers  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  make  his  fortune; 
Aix  was  not  large  enough  for  his 
sphere  of  action.  Besides  which,  a 
''  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country;**  and  already  the  youi\g 
Adolphe  resolved  on  cutting  a  figure 
in  the  world  somehow  or  other;  of 
course,  as  much  to  his  advantage  as 
possible. 

In  the  year  1816  Adolphe  Thiers 
left  his  natal  town  to  see  the  world, 
not  to  return  to  it  till  he  had  become 
a  Minister  of  State,  and  had  aided  in 
overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  St  Louis, 
and  in  placing  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  undoubtemy  a  very  able  prince  of 
the  House  of  Orleans.  As  his  father 
had  got  on  a  little  in  life,  he  found  his 
son  a  few  hundred  francs  to  travel  up 
to  Paris,  and  to  support  him  at  about 
L.40  a-year,  whilst  he  studied  law  in 
the  Ecole  de  Droit.  The  Paris  schools 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  the  focus 
of  radicalism  and  revolution,  infidelity 
and  rebellion,  but  with  this  diiference, 
that  then  the  discipline  was  mild  al- 
most to  timidity,  whereas  now  it  is 
rigorous  almost  to  severity.  As 
Adolphe  Thiers  was  a  speculator  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  he  looked  out 
as  a  matter  of  course  for  a  suitable  op- 
Dortunity  to  improve  hb  income. 
Mignet  and  himself  were  still  the 
"  inseparables  ;**  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  here  introduce  the  fullow- 
ing  sketch  of  a  visit  paid  at  that  pe- 
riod to  the  lodging  of  the  future  Prime 
Minister  of  France.  As  they  had  no- 
thing to  lose  and  eveuy  thing  to  gain 
and  hope  for  from  convulsion  and  re- 
volution, they  early  set  about  their 
work  of  attempting  to  assist  in  demo- 
lishing the  old  French  monarchy,  as 
rebuilt  by  the  restoration. 

**  A  good  many  years  ago  I  ascended, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  the  innume- 
rable steps  of  a  dark  and  dull  furnished 
lodglng-houae  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
dirty  and  dark  passage  Montesquieu^  in  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  noisy  quarters  of 
Paris.  It  was  with  a  lively  sentiment  of  in- 
terest and  of  curiosity  that  I  opened,  on  the 
fourth  floor,  the  dirty  and  smoky  door  of 
ft  imaU  chamber,  lo  bad,  as  really  from 
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its  bftdneifl  to  merit  description.  A  deal 
chest  of  drawers  snd  a  wslout^wood  bed- 
stead composed  all  its  fomiture,  which  was 
ornamented  by  dirty  white  cotton  curtains,^ 
two  chairs  and  a  small  black  table,  some- 
what broken  and  rickety.  There  was  a 
door  which  communicated  with  another 
chamber  next  to  it,  but  that  door  was 
shut,  and  there  were  some  plain  wooden 
shelTes,  on  which  were  placed  a  Tery  small 
number  of  books  and  a  bad  engraving  of  the 
head  of  Corinne,  of  course  *  after  the  paint* 
ing  of  Gerard*  I  am  describing  accurately 
what  existed,  for  the  aspect  of  this  chamber 
will  never  be  eflTiced  from  my  memory. 

'*  The  chamber  next  to  it  was  much 
about  the  same.  In  these  two  chambers, 
where  I  was  received  with  a  sort  of  bene- 
volent and  protecting  air,  which  was  paid 
to  my  profession  as  a  writer,  and  to  my 
extreme  youth,  lived  two  friends,  who 
have  never,  to  their  praise  be  it  said,  been 
since  sepirated,  neither  by  their  diverse 
fortunes,  nor  by  the  revolutions  in  which 
they  have  taken  part,  nor  by  their  difficul- 
ties in  bad,  or  their  successes  in  good  for- 
tune. These  two  friends  were  Thiers 
and  Mignet," 

At  thid  period  of  the  hiftory  of  M. 
Thiers,  the  oppoeition  party  in  France 
was  led  bj  Benjamin  Constant,  Casu 
mir  PericTy  Creneral  Foy,  and  Gene* 
ral  Sebastiani,  all  Rinoe  dead  except 
the  latter,  who  is  now  fulfilling,  in  a 
Tery  satisfactory  and  respectable  man- 
ner, the  duties  of  ambassador  from 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  to 
the  Court  of  St  James's.  The  Re- 
storation  was  at  this  moment  engaged 
In  a  contest  with  Manuel,  who  was 
subsequently  expelled  from  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  saloons  of  Lofitte  were 
crowded  in  the  eTening  with  those 
who,  though  they  affected  not  to  desire 
to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  but  only 
to  **  counsel  and  improve  it,'**  were 
nevertheless  constantly  conspiring 
against  their  Princes,  and  the  Resto- 
ration. Manuel  and  Lofitte  took 
Thiers  and  Mlgnet  by  the  hand—in- 
troduced as  they  were  by  M.  Pellenes, 
the  former  Secretary  of  Mirabean; 
and  thus  they  made  their  entry  into 
public  life!  Oh  the  changes  and 
chances  of  a  political  and  intriguing 
life  at  Paris !  The  law  student  and 
Toung  barrister  Thiers  afterwards 
lived  to  see  himself  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  France  and  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  whilst  M.  Lafitte 
was  compelled,  as  the  consequence  of 
the  rerolution  they  had  both  aided  in 


bringing  about,  to  ask  Louis  Philippe 
to  become  guarantee  to  the  Bank  of 
France  for  monies  he  owed  and  could 
not  pay — and  to  entreat  the  civil  list 
to  purchase  his  rich  forest  of  Breteuil 
at  a  price  inferior  to  its  real  value ! 
When  M.  Thiers  entered  public  life, 
he  did  so  in  the  spacious  and  rich 
saloons  of  the  wealthy  Lafitte,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Restoration.  But 
when,  subsequently,  that  same  Lafitte 
was  reduced  to  great  embarrassment, 
and  to  fallen  fortunes,  through  the  suc- 
cess of  his  conspiracy  of  fifteen  years 
against  the  throne  and  the  altar — the 
Minister  Thiers  had  no  kind  word  for 
him — no  support  for  him — ^no  saloons 
open  to  him—but  he  was  the  ultra 
enemy  of  the  very  school,  and  of 
nearly  the  very  men  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  all  hb  subsequent  success. 
And  yet  now,  at  the  moment  we  are 
writing  these  lines,  that  same  Thiers, 
no  longer  a  Prime  Minister^-and  in- 
deed no  longer  a  minister  at  all — 
would  give  a  third  of  his  present  for- 
tune, if  Lafitte,  once  more  at  the  head 
of  a  great  mercantile  establishment, 
and  Lafitte's  friends,  Bank,  Journals, 
and  partisans,  would  assist  the  Gauche 
and  the  centre  Gauche  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  replacing  him  in  power. 
As  M.  Thiers  had  always  the 
faculty  of  conversing  with  ease  and 
hardihood,  he  was  soon  remarked  in 
the  saloons  of  Lafitte  for  his  ready 
wit,  vivacity,  and  avowed  attachment 
to  liberal  principles.  The  shortness 
of  his  stature,  the  common  expression 
of  his  features,  half- hidden  by  im- 
mense spectacles,  the  sing^ar  cadence 
of  his  accent,  which  made  his  conver- 
sation resemble  in  sound  the  nasal 
chanting  of  certain  parish-clerks — 
bis  jtunping  on  his  toes  to  make  him- 
self taller — his  raising  and  falling  his 
shoulders  more  in  the  style  of  a  rope- 
dancer  or  mountebank,  than  of  a 
candidate  for  forensic  honours — his 
want  of  good  manners — and  his  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity — observable  even 
in  the  strange  **  melange''  of  the  sa- 
loons of  M.  Lafitte — made  him  a  sort 
of  being  who  first  excited  curiosity 
from  hu  odd  appearance,  and  then 
attention  from  the  volubility  of  his 
talk,  and  even  from  a  certain  sort  of 
eloquence  in  his  conversation.  So  in 
a  very  short  time  M.  Thiers  became 
a  great  man  among  little  people,  and 
a  forward  pushing  conspirator  against 
the  government  of  his  country  and 
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his  King.  As  tbe  family  of  M. 
Thiers  had  neither  religious  nor  polL 
tical  opinions^  we  are  not  blaming  the 
young  man  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  for  having  neither 
himself,  nor  for  entering,  therefore, 
heart  and  soul  into  all  overthrowing 
conspiracies ;  but  we  cannot  avoid 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  fact,  that  Thiers  became  a  rebel, 
not  from  choice  or  conviction,  but 
from  imitation  and  necessity,  aping 
his  betters  in  fortune,  and  hoping  by 
that  means  one  day  to  equal  them  in 
wealth.  It  was  not  the  ambition  to 
serve  his  country — to  render  her  youth 
wise  or  her  institutions  more  enlight- 
ened, which  induced  him  to  join  the 
mad  party  of  ^lanuel ;  but  it  was  the 
hope  that  by  notoriety  he  would  get 
a  good  appointment*  a  handsome 
apartment,  a  rich  wife,  and  wealth 
and  fame.  Here,  then,  is  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  our  fundamental  maxim, 
that  there  is  a  vast  principle  of  re- 
bellion in  the  human  heart,  which  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  love  of  im- 
provement and  reform. 

And  we  refer  to  this  point  in  this 
place,  not  only  because  all  the  future 
career  of  M.  Thiers  depended  on  these 
early  impressions,  early  steps,  and 
early  associations, — but  because  it 
supplies  at  once  a  lesson  and  a  moral 
on  the  progress  and  character  of  re- 
bellion in  all  countries.  If  Thiers 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  colirt 
party — and  if  he  had  been  simply  as- 
sured of  a  post  of  L. 60  or  L. 80  a  year 
in  some  inferior  judicial  department, 
with  a  prospect  of  rising,  instead  of 
being  a  rebel,  he  would  have  become  a 
Legitimist — and  would  have  defended 
with  M.  Dudon  and  M.  Peyronnet  the 
principles  of  the  old  monarchy.  But 
M.  Thiers  saw  no  prospect,  with  his 
physical  appearance,  or  with  his  moral 
character,  of  getting  into  good  society 
— so  he  became,  not  from  conviction, 
but  in  order  to  get  on  in  the  world,  a 
"  Manuelist,''  and  a  "  Lafittite*' — and 
so  grew  to  a  Journalist,  a  Revolution- 
ist, a  Minister,  and  the  Premier  1 

At  the  soirees  of  M.  Lafitte  the 
young  man  Thiers  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Baron.  Louis,  at  whose  table 
he  afterwards  always  found  a  fork 
and  spoon,  and  moreover  a  good  din- 
ner, when  his  resources  were  small, 
or  his  salary  in  arrear.  For  M. 
Thiers  had  now  got  a  salary.  His 
friend  ^Jignet  bad  become  one  of  the 


editors  of  the  Courrier  Frangaia,  in 
company  with  his  father  rebels  Ben- 
jamin Constant  and  Keratry ;  whilst 
Thiers  worshipped   Condorcet,   Hel- 
vetius,  and  above  all  Voltaire,  in  the 
columns  of  the    ComtituHonneL     In 
that  journal  he  defended  the  sensual 
school,  with  Cabanis  and  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  against  the  spiritual  school  of 
Roger  CoUard  and  M.  Cousin.     The 
warfare  was  all  against  religion  and 
philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  sensual- 
ists, and  Thiers  did  his  best  to  aid  in 
the  ungodly  and  unenlightening  con- 
flict.    In  order  to  destroy  priestcraft, 
these  sensualists  set  about  undermining 
religion  ;  and  whilst  Dulaine  carried 
his  revolutionary  spirit  so  far  as  even 
to  attack  science — Cabanis  attempted 
to  destroy  the  religion  of  the  heart. 
Vain  theorists!     Absurd  and  stupid 
rebels !     Fifteen  years  have  not  yet 
transpired  ;  and  now  these  very  men, 
or  their  successors,  are  deploring  the 
effects    of   their    own    lectures    and 
writings,  treatises,  and  tracts,  and  are 
with  Thiers  (when  Minister)  the  first 
to  declare,  that  above  and  before  all 
things  the  people  must  be  religious  I 
When  Thiers,  the  incipient  rebel,  left 
his  town  of  Aix,  he  little  thought  that 
in  so  few  years  he  should  exclaim, 
•«  give  me  priestcraft  rather  than  in- 
fidelity— and  Romanism  rather  than 
indifference.'*        When    Thiers    the 
sproutling  rebel  began  his  career  of 
rebellion  at  the  soiii^es  of  M.  Lafitte, 
he  little  thought  that  before  one  hun- 
dred moons  had  waxed  and  waned  he 
would  proclaim  **  the  necessity,  above 
and  before  all  things,  of  obedience,'* — 
and  that  **  revolt  was  a  crime."    And 
when  the  rebel  editor  Thiers  be-praised 
the    Encyclopwdists,  and   continued 
their  work,  he  little  thought  that  Guizot 
and  Roger  CoUard  would  afterwards 
condescend  to  admit  him  into  their 
ranks  in  the  hour  of  common  danger, 
to  defend  with  them  the  last  ruins  of 
a  threatened  monarchy — or  that  he 
should  become  more  monarchical  than 
his  teachers,  and  of  course  a  thousand 
times  more  humble  and  subservient. 
But  this  will  ever  be  the  case  with 
men  whose  origin  is  nothing — whose 
career  is  the  effect  of  circumstance  or 
accident — who  are  liberals  from  in- 
terest, revolutionists  from  sensuality, 
and  rebels  from  indolence  or  egotism. 
The  Restoration  has  been  accused  of 
rendering  necessary  these  combina- 
tions and  these  conspiracies  by  it0 
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determination  to  return  to  the  ideas 
and  principles  anterior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  is  a  false  statement.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say,  acquainted  as  we 
are  with  the  secret  history  of  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  at  the  period  to  which 
we  refer,  that  there  was  not  a  party 
belonging  to  the  Romish  Church  which 
dreamed  of  reversing  the  events  of  the 
last  thirty.five  years  5  but  this  we  main- 
tain,  as  men  who  know  something 
more  about  this  matter  than  the  mere 
babble  of  soiree  parties,  that  neither 
Louis  XVIII.  nor  Charles  X.  ever 
dreamed  of  destroying  the  Charta,  or 
of  attempting  to  destroy  the  new  order 
of  things  which  had  been  established 
in  France.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Restoration  was  the 
opposition  to  its  origin.  The  Constant, 
Lafayette,  LaBtte  school,  and  even 
the  Bonaparte  school  of  Lamarque, 
Ney,  and  Foy,  never  forgave  the  Res- 
toration for  its  return  with  foreign 
bayonets  and  with  the  treaties  of 
Vienna.  They  never  forgot  the  de- 
plorable defeat  of  the  National  Guards 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  armies  of  the 
Allied  Powers.  They  never  forgave 
the  occupation  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Bols  de  Boulogne  by  British,  Austrian, 
and  Prussian  armies.  They  never  for- 
gave the  Army  of  Occupation.  They 
never  forgave  the  Fund  for  the  Emi- 
grants. They  never  forgave  the  fact 
that  Louis  XVIII.  granted  the  Charta, 
and  that  it  was  not  imposed  on  their 
sovereign  by  themselves.  They  never 
forgave  that  France  was  once  more 
cut  down  to  her  former  and  just  limits, 
and  that  fortresses  were  to  be  erected 
on  the  Belgian  frontiers  against  her 
future  possible  encroachments.  It  is 
not  true,  then,  that  the  Restoration  was 
disliked  by  the  Liberals  and  Bonapar- 
tists,  because  it  addressed  itself  to  the 
priests,  or  dreamt  of  re-establishing 
the  "  ancien  regime^*  and  those  who 
make  this  charge  know  it  to  be  false. 
But  the  opposition  to  the  Restoration 
was  composed  of  the  fag-ends  of  the 
republic,  the  revolution,  and  the  em- 
pire— and  of  all  those  rebellious  spirits, 
necessarily  so  numerous  in  a  country 
which  had  been  alternately  subjected 
to  the  despotism  of  the  period  of  ter- 
ror— to  the  infidelity  of  the  republic — 
and  to  the  indifference  as  well  as  mili- 
tary tyranny  of  the  empire.  M. 
Thiers  was  one  of  these  rebels ;  he 
was  paid  to  be  so.  The  Constitution- 
nel  gave  him  a  good  salary — Baron 
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Louis  gave  him  good  dinners — and 
M.  Lafitte  gave  him  good  soirees,  and 
not  unfrequcntly  some  five-franc  pieces. 
The  Constitutionnel  and  M.  Thiers 
took  the  lead  in  their  opposition  to  re- 
ligion. Each  day  it  seemed  as  if 
Voltaire  was  still  attacking  the  priests 
and  demanding,  in  his  characteristic 
language,  "  du'on  ecrasat  Tinfame?" 
The  old  warfare  of  the  18th  century 
was  revived,  and  Diderot,  Helvetius, 
Cordillac,  D'Holbach,  Champfort,  La 
Chalotais,  and  Beaumarchais,  appear- 
ed to  have  leapt  from  their  graves. 
The  old  men  who  were  the  former 
friends  of  Robespierre  became  the 
associates  of  the  now  regularly  in- 
stalled rebel  editor  Thiers,  who  sup- 
plied him  with  '*  precious  and  valuable 
information ;"— secretaries  of  the  for- 
mer Directory  were  his  cronies ;  func- 
tionaries and  academicians  of  the  em- 
pire became  his  chums ;  and  ho  be- 
came, as  an  editor  of  the  organ  of  the 
sensualist  and  rebel  Constitutionnel^ 
the  chief  of  a  party  and  a  little  great 
man. 

The  talent  and  the  audacity  of  the 
young  writer,  and  the  novelty  of  some 
of  his  criticisms  and  ideas,  soon  secur- 
ed him  a  certain  degree  of  respect  and 
importance  amongst  men  who,  hardly 
took  the  trouble  to  think  at  all,  or  who 
were  well  satisfied  with  walking  in 
the  oft  trodden  paths  of  their  hum- 
drum predecessors.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  Septennial  Parliaments  was 
under  discussion,  he,  M.  Thiers,  was 
looked  to  by  his  own  party  as  a  sort 
of  authority  ;  and  the  elections  of 
1824  were  partially  influenced  by  his 
writings. 

And  here  it  is  well  to  remark  how 
much  greater  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
influence  of  the  daily  press  on  a  light 
and  inconsiderate,  than  on  a  reflecting 
and  serious  people,  since  the  daily 
press  of  France  exercises  a  much 
greater  power  in  that  country  than 
does  the  press  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
certainly  this  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  superior  talent  possessed  by  the 
writers  or  by  the  conductors  of  the 
French  press.  Whether  the  news, 
the  polemics,  the  business,  the  amuse- 
ment, or  the  advertisements  of  an 
English,  as  contrasted  with  a  French 
newspaper,  be  considered,  we  maintain 
that  m  such  journals,  for  example,  as 
the  Times  and  Standard,  Chronicle 
and  Sun,  there  are  at  least  ten  times 
more  than  in  the  Debats  orthe  Gazette, 
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the  ConstihUionnel  or  the  Messager, 
But  the  influeace  exercised  by  the 
French  papers  over  the  French  pepple« 
is  much  greater  than  that  bj  the  British 
papers  over  the  Britbh  people ;  and  the 
reason  in  our  opinion  is  obvious.  The 
French  people  like  to  be  thought  for, 
— the  British  people  Hke  to  think  for 
themselves.  The  French  people  take 
in  a  paper  to  form  their  opinion^  and 
when  it  is  formed  by  the  daily  perusal 
of  the  journal  they  read,  they  main-  ' 
tain  it  with  tenacity,  if  not  with  vio- 
lence. The  British,  on  the  contrary, 
read  and  support  the  paper  which  ex- 
presses the  nearest,  and  in  the  best  and 
strongest  form,  the  opinions  they  have 
conscientiouslvand  individually  adopt- 
ed— and  forsake  that  journal  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  inculcate  the  principles 
and  doctrines  they  individually  believe 
to  be  true.  Thus,  in  France,  the  con- 
ductor or  editor  of  a  pi^er  is  a  politi- 
cal chief,  who  leads  on  his  partisans 
to  victory  or  to  defeat;  whereas,  in 
Great  Britain,  he  is  the  representative 
of  opinions  long  since  formed  by  his 
readers,  before,  perh^)s,  his  paper  even 
existed,  and  which  would  he  felt  and 
expressed  even  if  his  journal  never 
had  been  called  into  being. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  we  see  so 
many  French  editors  and  proprietors, 
conductors,  and  even  geranU  of  jour- 
nals, become  peers,  deputies,  prefects, 
and  public  functionaries  in  France } 
whilst  in  England,  till  of  very  late 
years,  such  a  circumstance  would  have 
been  justly  regarded  as  an  anomaly. 
Not  that  we  are  contending  for  the 
exclusion  of  either  editors,  conductors, 
or  proprietors  of  the  public  press  from 
Parliament — ^but  we  are  protesting, 
and  shall  ever  protest,  against  public 
writers,  as  in  France,  writine  them- 
selves into  notoriety  only  for  ue  sake 
of  obtaining  office  and  emolument  s 
and  then,  like  M.  Thiers,  deserting 
the  very  party  and  principles  through 
which  he  obtained  the  notoriety  which 
secured  him  place  and  profit. 

At  the  period  of  the  life  of  M. 
Thiers  which  we  are  now  considering, 
he  gave  an  early  proof  of  the  elasticity 
of  his  principles,  and  of  the  pliable 
nature  of  hb  character.  The  resiUt 
of  the  war  in  Spain  having  been  un- 
favourable to  the  Liberal  party,  and 
M.  De  Villele  having  thought  right  to 
avail  himself  of  the  moment  a«  propi- 
tious for  a  general  election,  diasol^ 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Con- 
stitutionnel  and  M.  Thiers  were  em- 


barrassed as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  if  they  espoused  the  cause  of 
Manuel  and  of  Gregoire,  then  they 
feared  they  should  risk  the  election  of 
some  of  their  less  violent  friends ;  if 
they  forsook  their  cause,  they  feared 
thev  should  be  accused  of  deserting  the 
really  democratic  and  popular  cause, 
and  of  being  ungrateful  to  Manuel. 
For  a  moment  they  hesitated,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment.  Thiers  re- 
solved on  forsaking  his  friend  Manuel, 
who  first  took  him  by  the  hand  when, 
as  a  raw  advocate,  he  appeared  in 
Lafitte*s  saloons, — ^and  the  ConstitU" 
^it»^  defeated  Manuel  and  his  party. 
M.  Thiers  now  began  to  labour  with 
ardour  at  his  History  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Whilst  M.  Mlgnet  was 
satisfied  with  presenting  to  the  world 
a  philosophical  Historv  of  the  "  Mo- 
tives *•  of  that  event,  M.  Thiers  was 
resolved  to  compensate  for  his  want 
of  philosophy  by  the  abundance  of  his 
facts,  either  real  or  dbputed,  and  by 
the  redundancy  of  his  words.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  M.  Thiers'  history, 
by  a  man  of  great  talent,  that  he 
began  his  work  with  the  sentiment  or 
passion  of  curiosity, 

"  En  eflfet,  M.  Thiers  n'est  pas  tm  phi- 
lotophe,  11  n*e8t  ni  systematiqae,  ni  en- 
thotuiaate  dans  son  histoire ;  ses  premieres 
liaisons  lilteraires  )e  font  pencher  vers  1« 
xviii  si^cle:  ses  Mndes  le  portent  vers 
Tart  olaasiqae :  son  admiration  s'addreise 
de  preference  \  Bonaparte  et  \  Voltaire ; 
mab  avant  tout,  M.  Thiers  est  tin  curieux, 
un  homme  avide  de  spectacles  noaveani, 
qui  se  plait  IL  tout,  qui  s'enqaiert  de  toot 
qui  bat  des  mains,  aux  Etats-G^^ni,  i 
I'Assemblee  Nationale,  h.  la  Constitoante,  t^ 
la  Convention ;  oui,  meme  a  la  Convention  1 
Et  pourtant  il  aime  le  Directoire,  quand 
vient  le  Directoire,  parceque  c'est  nn 
monde  qui  lui  reste  a  connaitre,  des  hommea 
qu'il  n*a  parvus,  des  connaissances  k  faire. 
On  sent  qu'il  ei^t  ^te  I'ami  du  Consulat 
et  de  I'Emplre,  s'il  eAt  fait  leur  histoire. 
Tous  ceux  qid  vivent  ont  raison  aupr^ 
de  lul,  on  n  a  jamab  qu'un  tort  k  ses  yeuz, 
c'est  d'etre  mort." 

Yet  thb  b  the  man,  a  few  years  be* 
fore  a  raw  but  studious  young  barris- 
ter from  the  provinces,  who  was  set  up 
by  the  ConstituHormd  to  oppose  a  dy- 
nasty establbhed  for  ages — and  a  mo- 
narchy which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  said,  and  written,  is  still 
the  form  of  government  preferred  by 
the  French  nation,  and  this  moreover 
U  the  man  who  has  set  himself  up  to 
write  the  hbtory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
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cventfl  which  ever  transpired  in  the 
annab  of  human  society. 

M.  Thiers  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
events  he  was  ahout  to  record,  and  of  the 
consequences  to  he  drawn  from  them, 
that  almost  all  his  history  is  either  ex- 
tracted from  other  hooks,  or  is  an  epi- 
tome of  his  never-ending  conyersattons 
with  former  contractors,  old  worn- out 
diplomatists  of  the  Revolution,  and  in- 
sipid, conceited,  and  pragmatical  of- 
ficers. 

Wine,  women,  and  a  favourite  pie- 
bald horse  at  this  period  occupied  all 
hb  leisure  hours :  and  though  liberal 
potations  of  wine,  rosy  wine,  were 
sometimes  unfavourable  to  his  "  Rosi- 
nanfe'*  excursions,  yet  he  persevered 
in  spite  of  his  tumbles,  and  became  a 
sort  of  equestrian. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Tiiiers*  life  of 
Mirabeau,  which  is  so  curious  as  hav- 
ing been  written  by  that  gentleman, 
that,  whilst  we  do  not  entirely  admit  its 
accuracy  as  applied  to  Mirabeau,  looks 
vastly  like  a  sketch  of  the  historian 
himself.  So  now  M.  Thiers  is  sitting 
for  his  own  portrait. 

"  n  partait  (Mirabeau)  de  provence 
avec  un  seul  projet,  celui  de  combattrc  le 
pouvoir  dont  il  arait  soaflTert,  et  que  sa 
raison  autant  que  sea  sentimens  lui  fai- 
saient  regarder  comme  detestable.  Arrive 
a  Paris,  il  fr^qnenta  un  banquier  alors  tr^i 
coona,  ct  hoinine  d'un  grand  merite.  L4 
on  i*eutretenait  beauconp  de  politique,  do 
finance,  et  d'cconomie  pabHqne.  II  y  puiaa 
beaacoup  de  connai  wnances  sur  ces  mati^res, 
et  il  By  lia arec ce  qu*on  appelait la  colonic 
Gcneoouc,  Cependant  Mirabeau  no  forma 
aucune  liaison  intime.  II  abordait  tout  le 
monde,  et  semblait  liu  avec  tout  ceux  aux- 
quels  il  s'addressait.  C'est  alnsi  qu'on  le  crut 
Bouvent  I'amie  et  le  complice  de  beaucoup 
d'hommes  avcc  lesquels  il  n'avait  aucune 
intcret  commun.  L'aristocratie  ne  pouvait 
Bonger  a  Mirabeau,  le  parti  Neckcr  no 
B*cet  pas  entendu  avec  lui.  Le  Due 
D'Orleans  a  pu  soul  paraitro  8*un!r  4  lui, 
on  la  cru  ainsi,  parce  que  Mirabeau  trai- 
tait  familiercment  avcc  le  due,  et  que  tous 
deux,  etait  supposes  avoir  une  grande 
ambition,  Tun  comme  prince,  I'autrc  commo 
tribun,  paraisaaient  devoir  s'alli^r  ;  la  d^ 
tresae  de  Mirabeaa  et  la  fortune  da  Due 
d' Orleans  semblaient  auisi  nn  motif  r^ci- 
proque  d'allUtnce.*' 

M.  Thiers'  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  the  least  philosophical^ 
well  reasoned,  consistent,  or  rational 
account  of  that  event  yet  published. 
Its  estimates  of  character  are  so  con« 
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tradictory— its  opinions  of  the  actors 
in  that  great  drama  are  so  opposed — 
and  jts  moral  sketches  are  so  bad  in 
principle,  and  therefore  in  operation, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  young  person  a  more 
raw  and  undigested  compound  of  facts, 
sentiments,  and  passions  all  thrown 
together  in  complete  disorder.  And 
this  must  always  be  the  case  with  a  man 
who  writes  history  under  the  impres- 
sions of  the  moment — ^who  writes  his- 
tory without  having  studied  it — who 
writes  history  with  no  fixed  principles 
—and  of  whom  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  as  Thiers  has  written  of  Du- 
mouriez,  '<  cet  homme  flexible  et  ha^ 
bile  avait  parfaitement  devine  la  puis- 
sance naissante  I*' 

In  reading  M.  Thiers*  history  of  the 
Revolution  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  lay 
it  strikes  the  mind  most  forcibly  at 
once,  that  the  historian  has  not  made 
up  his  own  mind  as  to  the  events  be 
records.  Thus  his  readers  stumble 
suddenly  on  facts  and  events  for  which 
they  are  unprepared^  and  in  vain 
search  in  the  pages  of  the  book  before 
them  the  reasons  for  what  they  per- 
ceive. Thus  Danton,  Robespierre, 
Potion,  Marat^  Roland,  and  Lafayette 
are  all  so  feebly  drawn  by  a  man  who 
feared  to  compromise  himself  by  what 
he  wrote,  that  all  are  reduced  to  such 
insigniBcant  beings  and  such  second- 
rate  characters,  Uiat  the  reader  invo- 
Icmtarily  exclaims,  "  why,  these  men 
and  women  then  were  nobody.*'  M. 
Thiers  judges  men  in  his  history  as  he 
does  in  his  private  career,  not  by  their 
merits,  but  by  their  succeu^  Hb  mode 
of  estimating  the  characters  of  hb 
heroes  is  to  look  to  see  whether  thoy 
gained  office,  patronage,  and  wealth. 
If  they  did — they  are  at  once  worthy 
of  his  praise,— -if  not,  they  are  dolts 
and  idiots. 

But  as  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  by  thb  gentleman  is  the 
only  real  or  affected  ground-work  of 
hb  future  success,  it  b  necessary,  nay 
indispensable,  to  devote  a  page  or  two 
to  the  consideration  of  that  work.  As 
he  commenced  that  hbtonr  with  the 
sentiment  of  cturiosity,  and  continued 
it  with  the  feeling  of  surprise,  it  is  the 
least  connected  and  least  philosophical, 
as  well  as  least  reasoned  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  press  on  thb  inexhaust- 
ible subject.  We  do  not  mean  to  re- 
proach M.  Thiers  for  any  lack  of 
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incidents  or  facts — for  although  many 
are  omitted^  and  some  even  misrepre- 
sented by  him  in  his  work — yet  this  is 
to  bo  ascribed  partly  to  the  absence  of 
certain  documents  and  correspon- 
dences, memoirs,  and  revelations  since 
made  in  the  then  unpublished,  but  now 
published  biographies  and  correspon- 
deuces  of  certain  actors  in  that  drama. 
And  even  at  the  hour  at  which  we  are 
writing,  there  are  still  many  men 
living  who  took  a  leading  part  in  those 
events,  who  have  not  thought  fit  to 
supply  us  with  their  autobiography — 
but  who  will  probably  leave  their 
papers  to  their  friends  and  families  as 
most  important  legacies  to  history  and 
posterity.  Of  these  none  can  be 
placed  on  the  same  level  for  value  and 
importance  as  Prince  Talleyrand.  No 
man,  living  or  dead,  could  or  can  be  so 
able  as  himself  to  throw  a  clear  and 
distinct  light  on  many  still  very  doubt- 
ful events,  and  on  the  causes  which  led 
to  them,  as  the  prince  Talleyrand.  It 
is  not,  then,  the  want  of  these  documents 
and  facts  with  which  we  reproach  M. 
Thiers — for  in  that  case  the  same  re- 
proach might  be  addressed  to  every 
English  and  French  writer  on  that  sub- 
ject, from  Burke  to  Alison.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  "  Histoire  Paj^lemen- 
taircy^  by  Buchey  and  Kioux,  will  like- 
wise assist  most  materially  in  the  full 
understanding  of  the  subject — for  no 
political  work  of  modem  times,  publish- 
ed  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  poli- 
tical partialities  of  its  able  compilers, 
has  been  worthy  of  being  compared  for 
a  moment  in  real  value  with  that  volu- 
minous and  still  publishing  repertory 
of  modern  French  r/ocMm€7J/a;y  history . 
We  repeat,  then,  that  we  do  not  blame 
M.  Thiers  for  the  occasional  absence 
of  facts,  and  at  others  for  their  mis- 
representation, in  his  history — but  for 
the  sort  of  boyish,  schoolboy,  gaping, 
staring,  wide-mouth,  swallowing  his- 
tory he  has  published,  dictated  by  cu- 
riosity, and  written  under  the  influence 
of  surprise.  Nothing,  then,  can  be 
more  mcoherent  than  his  volumes — 
nothing  more  amusing  whilst  you  read 
them — nothing  less  intelligible,  im- 
pressive, or  instructive  afterwards. 
Take  some  illustrations. 

When  M.  Thiers  speaks  of  Mira- 
beau,  he  says,  ''  Le  cynisme  de  ses 
paroles  autorise  tons  les  propos,  et 
toufes  leg  calomn ies  / '  * '  What  a  moral- 
ist!    Why,  what  can  authorize  ca- 


lumny? Nothing.  It  may  be  palliated 
— it  may  be  less  severely  castigated 
under  some  particular  circumstances 
— ^but  it  can  never  be  authorized. 
When  M.  Thiers  speaks  of  Louis 
XVI.,  he  is  at  first  pleased  with  him  ; 
he  is  an  equitable  prince,  moderate  in 
his  tastes,  and  docs  prood  from  a  love 
of  good  in  itself.  We  are  told  (and 
with  great  truth)  that  he  loved  his 
people— and  loved  them  so  dearly  that 
lie  decided  to  confer  the  administra- 
tion upon  Turgot.  But  how  different 
are  his  future  estimates.  Turgt)t, 
Necker,  and  Calonne  survived  each 
other,  and  as  each  one  arrives,  he  is 
eulogized  in  no  very  measured  terms  ; 
but  when  Necker  falls,  oh!  he  is 
only  a  Geneva  banker,  without  any 
importance ;  when  Calonne  falls,  ho 
is  only  a  thoughtless  and  foolish  man ; 
and  as  to  Turgot,  he  is  slow,  and 
wants  energy  and  force.  The  same 
with  Mirabeau  ;  when  he  places  him- 
self in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
talks  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people,  poor  M.  Thiers 
is  in  an  ecstasy,  and  jumps,  as  is  his 
custom,  some  twelve  inches  from  the 
floor  to  express  his  delight.  And  yet 
this  Mirabeau,  whose  cause  he  de- 
fends during  so  many  pages,  aVnidst 
all  his  accusers,  he  sacrifices  at  last, 
and  exclaims,  in  the  passage  we  have 
already  cited,  that  he  was  of  no  use 
to  any  party,  and  was  rejected  by  all. 
Take  another  portion  of  the  book. 
Look  at  the  Jacobins  and  the  Corde- 
liers, at  Robespierre  and  Dan  ton. 
What  do  we  read  ?  A  philosophical 
and  accurate  developement  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  rising  of  the 
provinces,  the  flight  and  abdication  of 
the  King,  the  ruin  of  all  interests,  the 
assault  of  the  royal  palace,  and  to  the 
placing  the  heads  of  the  defenders  of 
the  chateau  on  pikes  and  poles,  and 
carrying  them  about  the  capital  ?  No 
— by  no  means.  For  in  Thiers*  his- 
tory Roland  is  an  upright  man,  and 
Madame  Roland  has  a  fine  soul  I 
Dumouriez  would  save  the  throne  at 
the  peril  of  his  life — and  the  country 
is  his  god!  Peiion  is  an  honest  man, 
and  even  his  enemies  have  not  dared 
to  attack  hb  probity!  Santerre  is 
blameless,  or  at  least  is  not  blamed  by 
M.  Thiers !  Danton  had  his  passions, 
but  forsooth  he  was  generous  I  Robes- 
pierre was  a  man  of  no  importance  ! 
and  Marat  w^s  nothing  at  all !  So  the 
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reader  of  Thiers'  history,  if  he  stops 
to  reflect,  asks  himself  very  naturally 
if  all  that  transpired  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  mere  *  hocus-pocus,'  a  sort  of  leger- 
demain, sly  tricks  with  goblets  ?  Or 
whether,  in  fact,  the  whole  history  al- 
together is  not  fabulous,  resembling 
Tom  Thumb,  Jack  the  Giant- Killer, 
or  Gulliver's  Travels  ?  Well  may  M. 
Thiers  exclaim,  as  his  excuse  for  his 
absurd  and  unphilosophical  narrative, 

'*  HelaA  !  pourquoi  faut-il  que  dons  des 
temps  de  d^sordre  la  raison  De  suffiae 
pas!" 

Take  another  portion  of  Thiers's 
history,  viz.  that  of  the  massacres  of 
September,  and  the  commune  of  Paris. 
Hero  M.  Thiers  is  like  a  child  in  a 
battle,  he  either  hides  himself  in  a  hole, 
counting  the  number  of  reports  of 
cannon  he  hears,  or  else  stops  both 
his  ears  with  his  Angers,  and  shuts 
both  his  eyes  besides,  so  that  his  little 
heart  may  not  go  pit-a-pat  once  oftener 
than  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Of 
course,  M.  Thiers  does  not  tell  his 
readers  by  what  secret  means  the 
crown  was  disarmed  on  the  10th  Au- 
gust, nor  who  paid  Danton,  or  sup- 
plied means  to  the  assassins  of  Sep- 
tember, nor  who  served  as  the  inter- 
mediate parties  between  the  monarch 
and  the  emigration  ;  but  he  describes, 
as  a  landsurveyor,  the  country  of  Se- 
dan, and  draws  so  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  roads  to  Grand- Free  and 
the  Isolettes,  that  any  one  with  the 
chart  in  his  memory  might  travel 
blindfold  from  Paris  to  the  spots  in 
question.  And,  finally,  look  at  M. 
Thiers  as  the  biograpner  of  Robes- 
pierre. When  Robespierre  is  triumph- 
ant, he  is  wonderful ;  when  be  is  de- 
feated, he  is  a  fool  and  an  assassin  I 
When  Robespierre  declared  that 
atheism  was  aristocratic,  and  that  the 
idea  of  a  Supremo  Being  was  repub- 
lican, M.  Thiers  was  enchanted.  When 
Robespierre  proclaimed  God  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  though  Lepelletier 
and  Marat  were  the  only  gods  then 
known  by  the  people,  M.  Thiers  was 
delighted,  and  shouts  Robespierre  for 
ever.  When  Robespierre  replies  to 
Barbaroux,  oh,  then  he  "  gives  a  se- 
vere lesson  to  Tnere  agitators.**  When 
he  defends  Danton  at  the  club  of  the 
Jacobins,  oh,  then  '<his  conduct  is 
generous  and  able  ;"  when  he  causes 
Clootz  to  be  expelled  from  that  club, 
his  "  energy  is  worthy  of  enlogium,** 


though  the  only  charges  against  poor 
Clootz  were,  that  he  was  a  baron,  and 
was  worth  L.4000  per  annum  ;  when, 
in  1793,  Robespierre  exhorted  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  de- 
nounce some  members  of  tlie  Conven- 
tion, "  his  energy  secured  the  safety 
after  revolution;"  and,  finally,  M. 
Thiers  sums  all  up  with  the  following 
eulogium  of  Robespierre  and  his 
friends,  their  virtue,  and  their  reli- 
gion I 

**  C'est  la  premiere  fois,  dans  rhistoiro 
du  monde,  que  la  dissolution  de  toutcs 
les  autoritcs  laissait  la  society  en  proie  au 
goaTemement  des  esprits  puremett  sys- 
t^matiques,  et  ces  esprits,  qui  avaient  d£- 
pass^  toutes  les  id^es  re9ues,  adoptaient, 
conservaient  les  idees  de  la  morale  ot  de 
Dieu.  Cct  exemple  est  unique  dans  les 
annales  du  monde  ;  il  est  singulier,  il  est 
grand  et  beau ;  Thistoire  doit  s'arretcr 
pour  en  faire  la  rcmarque." 

Indeed!— Thus,  M.  Thiers  sowed  to 
the  wind,  and,  need  we  remind  our  read- 
ers, how  afterwards  he  reaped  the 
whirlwind,  when  his  eulogies  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  and  his  praises  of  Robe- 
spierre, were  transformed  in  1834  into  a 
then  active  and  living  society,  "  The 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  ?" 
Oh,  how  his  heart  sickened  and  his  face 
was  sad>  when  he  read  (when  Minister 
of  the  Interior)  the  names  of  the  very 
clubs  and  sections  of  clubs  of  the  first 
revolution,  adopted  by  the  popular 
agents  of  the  second!  And  he  who 
had  lauded  revolt  when  Danton, 
Robespierre,  and  Marat  were  the  ac- 
tors, was  palsied  and  horror-struck 
when  their  praises  were  cited  as  en- 
couragements to  similar  conduct  by 
Beaune,  Laponneraye,  Paget,  Car- 
menin,  and  all  the  *'  Brouillons"  of 
1834 !  Let  us  now  return  to  M. 
Thiers  and  his  progress  in  public  life. 

M.  Loene- Weimar  tells  a  story  of 
M.  Thiers,  which  is  not  much  to  his 
credit,  about  a  poor  German  book- 
title  collector,  named  Schubart,  who 
was  the  factotum  of  M.  Thiers  for  a 
long  time.  This  Schubart  was  also  a 
sort  of  agent  of  the  wealthy  proprietor 
of  the  Gazette  at  ASgsburgh.  M. 
Cotta,  the  well-known  proprietor  in 
question,  supplied  M.  Thiers  with  the 
funds  (thanks  to  the  aforesaid  Schu- 
bart) to  purchase  a  share  which  was 
to  be  Bold  in  the  Constitutionnel,  and 
yet,  afterwards,  M.  Thiers  allowed 
poor  Schubart  to  wander  in  Germany 
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in  want  and  misery.  As  for  M.  Cotta, 
he  assisted  our  republican  editor^  and 
now  rebel  proprietor,  in  bis  first  efforts 
to  establish  the  National,  a  journal 
destined  not  to  attack  the  priests  and 
religion,  as  was  the  Conatitutionnel,  but 
to  attack  the  throne  of  Charles  X.,  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
monarchy  of  ages.  It  has  been  said 
that  Prince  Talleyrand  supplied  a  con- 
siderable  sum  of  money  towards  this 
object,  but  this  has  also  been  denied. 
Still,  one  thing  is  certain,  M.  Thiers 
was  very  intimate  with  the  prince, 
whilst  the  prince  was  grand  almoner 
to  Chiles  X.,  and  at  least  boasts  of 
his  protection  and  friendship.  M. 
Lafitte  assisted  M.  Thiers  not  a  little, 
both  with  money  and  counsel,  and  it 
was  he  who  first  introduced  that  per- 
.  son  to  the  prince  in  his  old  faded  green 
saloon  in  the  Rue  de  Kivoli.  That 
introduction  was  to  M.  Thiers  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  of  his  life, 
and  he  felt  all  its  value,  all  its  import- 
ance. If,  at  the  moment  he  left  that 
room  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der had  listened  to  the  first  words 
which  had  been  said  to  him  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons — where  the  provi- 
sional government  had  been  created, 
and  where  the  alliance  of  England  and 
France  was  decided  on — M.  Lafitte 
had  asked  him  to  swear  eternal  fidelity 
to  himself  and  his  family,  he  would 
have  done  so  with  enthusiasm ;  but 
yet  this  same  M.  Thiers  afterwards 
treated  this  same  M.  Lafitte  with  in* 
solence  and  with  ingratitude. 

M.  Thiers  acted  with  the  duplicity 
and  bad  faith  of  a  rebel  towards  his 
king,  as  well  as  towards  his  country — 
and  he  has  avowed  it.  He  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  him  or  for  his 
party,  but  from,  or  in,  a  Revolution, 
and  yet  he  affected  every  day,  in  the 
articles  he  published  in  the  National, 
the  most  profound  respect  for  the 
Bourbons,  for  Charles  X.,  for  the 
Charta  of  18 14,  and  for  the  institutions 
established  by  it.  He  avowed  to  his 
friends  and  party,  that  the  country 
was  not  prepared  for  a  change,  and 
that  the  only  *chanoe  of  bringing  it 
about  was  to  appear  to  be  in  love  with 
the  Charta^to  desire  nothing  more 
than  its  preservation — and  thus  before 
the  world  to  have  the  air  of  being  mo- 
derate men,  desiring  nothing  else  bul 
a  legal  and  constitutional  ol^ect.  So 
the  daily  cry  of  M.  Thien  and  hia 


journal  was  "  Vive  la  Charte/'*  and 
the  ignorant  and  stupid  opened  their 
mouths  and  said,  ''you  see,  that  Thiers 
and  Mignet,  Thiers  and  Carrel,  Thiers 
and  the  National,  only  want  the  honest 
execution  of  the  Charta  1 1  '*  But  this 
was  false.  M.  Thiers  knew  it  to  be 
so,  and  Charles  X.  and  hb  Govern- 
ment knew  it  to  be  so  too.  Prince 
Talleyrand  was  aware  of  the  secret. 
And,  therefore,  when  the  Ministers  of 
the  King  adopted  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  afterwards  led  to  a  revo- 
lution, they  did  that  which  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  which  was  unavoidable, 
but  which  failed,  because  those  who 
counselled  the  monarchical  movement 
were  not  men  of  sufficient  energy, 
talent,  prudence,  and,  above  all,  fbre- 
sight,  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  assuring  its  success.  M.  Thiers 
was  then  the  enemy  of  England,  and 
of  all  alliance  with  her.  "  Le  monde," 
cried  the  young  rebel  *'  est  las  de  tons 
les  despotbmes.  Dessommetsde  Gib- 
raltar, de  Malte,  du  Cap  de  Bonne- 
Espcrance,  une  tyrannic  immense, 
s'etend  sur  les  mers ;  il  faut  la  faire 
cesser."  Yes— that  power  was  Great 
Britain,  far  lesj  active  and  less  ener- 
getic, less  dominant  and  important 
than  it  was  when  M.  Thiers  wrote  his 
diatribes — but  still  the  drowsy  and  the 
sleeping — not  the  exhausted  or  dead 
Lion.  Yettliis  same  M.  Thiers  after- 
wards, when  Minister,  vindicated  the 
**  English  alliance,*^  as  the  only  one 
suitable  for  France,  though  he  opposed 
it  when  a  mere  editor  of  the  National 
or  of  the  Constitutionnel ;  and  he  who 
afterwards  said  **  The  English  alliance 
b  the  only  alliance  worthy  of  the  Re- 
volution of  July,*'  tried  to  persuade 
Prince  Talleyrand,  in  1829,  that  the 
only  alliance  which  was  desirable  was 
that  with  Russia.  M.  Cotta,  the 
Russian  agent  of  the  Gazette  of  Augs- 
burgb,  had  encouraged  M.  Thiers, 
because  he  was  ever  preaching  anti- 
English  doctrines — and  an ti- English 
alliances.  M.  Cotta  and  M.  Thiers 
were  engaged  together  in  endeavour- 
ing to  render  a  Russian  alliance  with 
France  a  popular  and  called*  for  mea- 
sure, at  the  very  moment  that  the  lat- 
ter writer  was  exclaiming,  <'  Le  monde 
est  las  de  tous  les  despotismes. "  Thus, 
in  the  opposition  of  M.  Thiers  to  the 
Government  of  hb  king,  there  was 
nothing  of  prindple,  nothing  of  oon- 
YieHon.    It  waa  all  rtbeUion— oniniti- 
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gated  rebellion.  Thus^  when  France, 
under  the  Bourbons  played  her  part 
in  what  was  called  the  salvation  and 
regeneration  of  Geeece,  M.  Thiers, 
the  rebel,  said,  "  that  France  and  her 
Government  acted  deplorably :  *'  and, 
indeed,  no  terms  were  strong  enough 
to  express  his  contempt  for  the  whole 
transaction,  yet  M.  Thiers,  the  Mi- 
nister, Yoted  for  the  subsidies  of  the 
Ring  Otho,  and  defended  in  the  Coun- 
cil their  principle,  as  well  as  their 
amount.  In  like  manner,  as  to  the 
expedition  to  Algiers,  M.  Thiers 
played  the  part,  not  only  of  Marplot, 
but  also  of  a  rebel.  First  of  all  he 
maintained  that  the  Polignac  Ministry 
ought  not  to  make  the  expedition—- 
then  that  it  would  not — then  that  it 
could  not — then  that  the  expedition 
was  unjust — and  finally,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  a  fortress  before 
which  the  army  of  Charles  Qumt  had 
failed.  Every  sort  of  plausible  as  weU  as 
imaginary  diflficulty  was  raised  or  in- 
vented by  M.  Thiers — and  when  sailors 
were  recruited  for  at  Hayre/the  "  ct</- 
pablefoUy^'  of  the  expedition  was  the 
last  word  of  the  rebel  journalist. 

«  The  senseless  and  profitless  expe- 
dition** was  attacked  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  M.  Thiers  then  maintained 
(and  this  is  worth  remembering),  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  would  never  al- 
low France  to  retain  Algiers,  should 
her  troops  be  even  suffered  to  land. 
We  say  it  is  worth  while  remembering 
this,  because,  now  it  suits  the  humour 
of  M.  Thiers,  he  maintains  that  Franoe 
always  proposed  to  retain  Algiers,  and 
that  Charles  X.,  and  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  were  of  that  opinion.  When 
as  a  rebel  journalist  he  wrote  on  the 
matter  in  1830,  he  said  that  the  Bour- 
bons and  Prince  Polignac  did  not  dare, 
could  not,  and  did  not  even  propose 
to  retain  Algiers  ;  but  when  afterwards, 
as  a  successful  rebel,  he  was  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  declared  that 
the  restoration  always  had  the  inten- 
tion of  making  Algiers  a  French  co- 
lony. 

The  opposition  of  the  **  Nationar 
to  the  Government  of  Charles  X., 
when  M.  Thiers  directed  that  journal,, 
was  the  most  violent,  blind,  unreason- 
able, revolutionary  opposition  in  heart, 
though  disguised  in  terms  of  constitu- 
tional language,  and  though  falsely 
made  to  appear  not  to  be  addressed  to 
men,  but  to  measuresand  to  principles. 


The  National  of  1 834,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Carrel,  was  never  so  violent, 
so  revolutionary,  as  that  same  journal 
when  managed  by  Thiers  and  Mignet; 
but  then  in  1830  Thiers  was  a  rebel 
journalist — ^whilst  in  1834  he  was  a 
successful  and -triumphant  minister. 
How  different  was  the  conduct  of  Gui* 
zot  1  He  belonged  not,  any  more  than 
did  M.  Thiers,  to  the  then  Court  party 
— ^but  he  acted  with  loyalty,  honour, 
decency,  and  self-respect.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  National  was  Jacobinica], 
and  M.  Thiers  avowed  it ;  for  he  ex- 
claimed, in  one  of  his  most  rebellious 
articles ; — 

<*  Nous  iommf  •  dei  Jacobim,  et  nous 
ne  voadrioDS  pss  6tre  autre  cbose ;  uout 
sommei  des  g«BS  da  people  et  det  Jaco- 
bios  avec  Mirabeao,  Barnave,  Vergniaud, 
Si^yet,  Heche,  Desaix,  et  Napoleou." 

In  like  manner,  M.  Thiers  attacked 
the  Government  of  Charles  X.,  be- 
cause it  deprived  of  favours  and  of 
place  some  functionariei  who  had 
joined  the  Revolutionary  standard ;  and 
yet  M.  Thiers,  when  his  turn  came  to 
act  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  turned 
out  of  office  an  architect  of  the  Goyem- 
ment,  simply  for  giTing  a  night*s  refuge 
at  Dieppe  to  a  runaway  republican 
prisoner  who  was  lucky  enough  to 
escape  from  the  much-loved  Ste.  Pe» 
lagie  prison  of  his  former  republican 
master.  So,  when  M.  Thiers  was  the 
rebel  journalist,  he  could  not  find  in 
the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  words 
too  strong  to  **Jleirir*'  the  Ministry 
for  the  publication  of  a  telegraphic 
despatch  twenty-four  hours  later  than 
it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  when  he 
in  hU  time  undertook  the  *'manag$» 
ment'*  of  the  Telegraph,  oh  dear  1  oh 
dearl  how  many  a  telegp^aphic  despatch 
was  not  mefelj  kept  twok  twenty-four 
hours,  but  even  twenty-four  days  if 
necessary,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  speculations  of  our  quondam  rebel 
journalist,  then  transformed  into  a 
bull  or  a  bear  at  the  Paris  Bourse. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  of  all 
the  prophets  who  predicted  the  mea* 
sures  which  the  Government  of  the 
king  would  be  oonqfelled  to  adopt  (be- 
cause they  knew  the  nature  of  their 
own  conspiracy  against  the  throne  and 
the  Charta  of  1814),  in  order  to  sup- 
port itself  against  the  opposition  press 
and  the  combined  attaeks  of  all  its 
anemic* — ^no  one  so  frequeptiy  decla- 
red thai  the  Goremnient  would  be 
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forced  to  declare  martial  law,  and  to 
put  Paris  into  a  state  of  siege.  Oh 
with  what  patriotic  ardour  did  he 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  so  deplor- 
able and  terrible  an  event  I — and  yet, 
afterwards,  he,  M.  Thiers,  counter- 
signed a  royal  ordinance  of  Louis 
Philippe,  adopting  that  measure. 

But  the  moment  of  action  now  ar- 
rived— and  rebellion  had  to  show  itself 
not  merely  by  writing,  but  by  fighting. 
The  pen,  indeed,  had  to  be  exchanged 
for  the  musket — and  the  epigram  for 
the  bayonet.  This  was  a  new  sort  of 
warfare  for  which  M.  Thiers  was  in- 
deed  ill  prepared.  He  could  wield  the 
pen  much  better  than  the  sword^ — and 
was  in  the  latter  respect  a  member  of 
the  Don  Quixote  and  windmill  school 
of  heroes.  When  the  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.  appeared,  he  thought  "  it 
was  time  to  be  ofi^" — and  to  repose 
under  the  Virgilian  shade  of  "  a  wide- 
spreading  beech. tree"  in  the  valley 
of  Montmorency.  He  approved  the 
maxim,  that  **the  better  part  of  valour 
was  discretion," — and  "  que  ce  n^etait 
pas  aux  intelligences  d^ajfronter  ainsi 
les  hasards  des  rues.**  Thus  he  at 
once  saved  himself  from  the  dan- 
gers which  precede  victories — and 
from  the  proscriptions  which  of- 
ten follow  defeats.  As  long  as  the 
resistance  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
King  was  what  M.  Thiers  was  pleased 
to  call  "  legal,**  or  in  plain  terms,  as 
long  as  resistance  was  confined  to  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  he  was  their  man ; 
but  when  Benjamin  Constant  arrived, 
and  that  "  drum's  discordant  sound" 
fell  heavily  on  his  ear,  he  left  to  others 
the  task  of  heading  the  clerks  of  shop- 
keepers, journeymen- printers,  and  the 
**  gamins  '*  of  Paris,  whilst  he  smok- 
ed his  cigar,  and  sipped  his  sherbet  in 
the  cool  and  quiet  groves  of  his  dear 
Montmorency.  Yet,  as  usual,  M. 
Thiers  was  a  lucky  dog,  for  his  name 
was  attached  to  the  resistance  made  to 
the  ordinances  without  his  incurring 
any  real  danger,  since  he  drew  up  a 
PROTEST  to  be  signed  by  the  journal- 
ists, and  went  on  the  first  day  to  all 
the  assemblies  at  which  the  rebels  de- 
liberated on  the  best  means  to  make 
use  of,  in  order  to  obtain  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ordinances.  He  invited 
the  barristers  no^to  plead — the  judges 
not  to  administer  justice — the  notaries 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  their  public 
functions — and  thus  he  hoped  to  pa- 


ralyse'the  country  and  compel  the  Go- 
vernment to  ask  for  pardon.  He  said 
that  it  was  thus  in  former  times,  when 
the  court  banished  the  parliaments, 
and  forced  them  to  change  their  brutal 
decisions,  And  when  he  had  written 
all  this — said  all  this — and  repeated 
all  this  about  a  hundred  times  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours — he  found 
Paris  too  warm  for  him, — and  leaving 
his  parting  benediction,  the  rebel  jour- 
nalist retired  to  the  limpid  streams  and 
sequestered  shades  of  the  valley  of 
Montmorency.  M.  Thiers  may  con- 
sole himself  for  this  line  of  conduct, 
by  remembering  that  it  was  thus  that 
M.  de  Genonde  acted  (the  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Gazette  de  France), 
who,  instead  of  remaining,  like  Ber- 
ryer,  at  his  post,  in  the  moment  of 
danger  and  of  difficulty,  abandoned 
his  Gazette,  and  the  cause  of  his  prin- 
ces, and  hid  himself  up  at  his  mansion 
of  Plessis  Joumelles. 

So  the  three  days  of  fighting  were 
spent  by  M.  Thiers  in  indolence  and 
repose,  preparing, however,  "by read- 
ing up  his  classics,"  for  either  defeat 
or  victory.  When  he  heard  that  the 
King  had  consented  to  withdraw  the 
ordinances,  he  was  much  more  indig- 
nant than  when  he  heard  of  their  ori- 
ginal publication,  for  he  began  to  fear 
that  Othello's  occupation  would  be 
gone.  But  when  he  was  apprised  that 
Lafayette  had  undertaken,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  reply  to  the  message 
of  the  King—"  Tell  Charles  X.  that 
it  is  too  late,** — ^his  hopes  revived — a 
bright  futurity  opened  before  him,  and 
the  rebel,  but  cowardly  journalist, 
looking  down  the  vista  which  was  be- 
fore  him,  already  laid  his  plans  for 
becoming  a  Minister  of  State ! 

When  the  fighting  was  over  and  the 
barricades  were  destroyed,  M.  Thiers 
arrived  outside  his  horse  in  the  capi- 
tal he  was  thereafter  destined  himself 
to  govern  and  to  put  under  martial 
law.  He  rushed  to  tne  Palais  Royal — 
hurried  to  the  saloons  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans — found  out  M.  Guizot — and 
got  appointed  Councillor  of  State  and 
Secretary-general  to  Baron  Louis,  the 
first  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830.  Count  Mole  was  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  affkirs — the  Duke 
de  Broglie,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion— M.  Guizot,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior— M.  Dupont  de  TEure,  Minister 
of  Justice — Marshal  Gerard,  Minister 
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of  War — General  Sebastiani,  Minister 
of  Marine — and  Lafitte  and  Casimir 
Perier  were  Ministers  of  State  to  aid 
"with  their  counsels,  without  having 
any  department  placed  under  their 
control. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was,  of 
course,  placed  in  a  difficult  and  false 
position,  and  but  for  the  advice  of  such 
men  as  Guizot,  De  Broglie,  Mol^, 
and  Sebastiani,  would  have  involved 
Europe  in  a  general  war.  Deserted 
by  the  landed  proprietors  and  gentry 
— by  the  old  nobility  and  aristocracy 
— by  the  wealthy  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  capitalists,  it  was  obliged 
to  turn  to  those  who  were  wiUing  to 
serve  it ;  and  in  default  of  finding  great 
men  wDling^to  serve  a  little  cause,  it 
took  little  men  and  made  them  wealthy, 
titled,  and  powerful.  The  Faubourg 
St  Germain  fled  from  Paris.  The 
Chaussee  D*  Autin  rushed  into  the  pro- 
vinces ;  the  Faubourgs  of  the  common 
people  alone  remained,  and  M.  Thiers 
was  one  of  their  leaders.  Thus  the 
runaway  rebel  journalist  became  a 
Councillor  of  State,  and  General  Se- 
cretary to  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

This  Ministry  was,  however,  but  of 
short  duration,  and  M.  Lafitte  repla- 
ced Baron  Louis  in  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Finance.  M.  Thiers  affected  to 
wish  to  quit  his  post,  but  it  was  only 
to  obtain  an  official  and  ministerial 
name,  and  the  result  of  his  petty  in- 
trigue was  to  secure  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Under-Secretary  of  State  of 
the  Finance  department.  As  M.  La- 
fitte was  President  of  the  Council  as 
well  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  this 
at  a  moment  when  France  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  and  bankruptcy, 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  on  the  part 
of  our  readers  when  they  learn  that 
M.  Thiers  was  in  reality  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  subsequent  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  of  the  Treasury.  How  de- 
plorable a  picture  does  this  supply  us, 
of  what  is  called  ministerial  aptitude, 
a  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and 
ministerial  responsibility.  How  the 
Paris  bankers,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers must  have  cursed  themselves 
for  their  impertinence  and  their  folly 
under  the  Restoration,  when  they  saw 
Adolphe  Thiers,  only  a  few  days  past 
a  runaway  rebel  editor,  hiding  himself 
np  at  Montmorency,  now  the  director 
of  the  finances,  and  the  possessor  of 
the  precious  metals  of  tqe  whole  pf 


France!  M.  Thiers  soon  convinced 
them  that  their  fears  were  not  ground- 
less, and  that  their  apprehensions  were 
by  no  means  exaggerated,  for  fifteen 
days  afterwards  he  came  forward  with 
a  new  mode  of  taxation,  by  which  one 
MILLION  more  persons  should  be  taxed 
in  France  than  had  been  under  the 
Restoration.  The  defender  of  the  peo- 
ple— the  popular  M.  Thiers  (under 
the  Restoration)  now  came  forward  to 
wring  ^ye  millions  of  francs  from 
poor  workmen  and  proletaires,  whom 
the  cruel  Restoration  had  never  so 
much  as  dreamt  of  taxing  1 

M.  Thiers  was  not  at  this  time  a 
deputy — rarely  ever  was  charged  to 
appear  at  the  Tribime  to  defend  as  a 
Commissaire  du  Roi  any  projet  du  loi; 
and  when  he  did  so  appear,  was  treated 
very  cavalierly  by  men"  who  had  not, 
up  to  that  time,  bieen  habituated  to  see 
themselves  dictated  to  in  matters  of 
finance  by  mere  schoolboy  financiers 
and  mere  babbling  statesmen. 

But  Lafitte's  ministry  was  over- 
thrown ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
It  wished  for  peace,  and  yet  encour- 
aged propagandism.  It  wished  for 
order,  and  yet  the  chiefs  of  disorder 
were  its  friends.  It  placed  itself  be- 
tween Lafayette  and  Guizot.  The 
country,  i.  e.  the  wealth,  wisdom,  and 
virtue  of  the  country,  were  with  the 
latter ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Lafitte  Ca- 
binet was  looked  upon  by  all  thinking 
men  as  a  vast  good. 

The  family  of  M.  Thiers,  at  once 
low,  obscure,  and  ignorant,  was  not 
destitute  of  that  cleverness  and  cun- 
ning which  belong  to  little  minds, 
vulgar  tastes,  and  selfish,  base  habits. 

The  rise  of  their  son  and  relative 
brought  them  to  Paris,  and  there  they  ' 
trafficked  in  his  name  for  the  sale  of 
places  in  the  finance  department, 
without  his  knowledge,  and  most  as- 
suredly without  his  consent.  But  his 
name  was  compromised — sadly,  deplo- 
rably compromised — by  this  proceed- 
ing of  his  famOy ;  and  there  was  a 
moment  in  his  life  when  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  proceed  to  M.  Lafitte,  and 
avow  all  hb  disgrace,  all  his  defeat, 
all  his  confusion,  all  his  shame.  This 
was  for  M.  Thiers  a  terrible  moment ; 
but  as  he  was  really  guiltless,  he  was 
consoled  by  M.  Lafitte,  and  graciously 
received,  and  even  encouraged,  by 
Louis  Philippe. 

M.  Thiers  had  done,  however,  much 
injury  to  the  cauee  of  the  new  mo- 
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narcby,  whilst  occupying  tbe  post  of 
under'  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Finance  Department,  by  advocating 
the  war  and  propagandist  principles 
of  the  Lafayette,  Odtllon,  Barrot,  and 
Manguin  party.  His  predilections 
were  known — and  as  he  was  charged 
with  watching  over  the  produce  of 
the  taxes — it  was  Justly  apprehended 
that  he  might  be  less  prudent  than 
was  desired  by  those  who  pud  the 
taxes  he  was  intrusted  to  receive  and 
apply.  Fortunately  for  the  tax 
payers  and  for  France,  M.  Casimir 
Perier  put  an  end  to  all  this  disorder 
and  doubt,  by  raising,  in  March  1831, 
the  drapeau  of  resistance  !  Casimir 
Perier  was,  under  Providence,  the 
saviour  of  his  country — and  but  for 
him  the  scenes  of  1793  would  all 
have  been  re-enacted.  M.  Thiers, 
who,  besides  all  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, possesses  to  a  wonderful  degree 
the  art  of  perceiving  the  successful 
side,  and  of  turning  to  the  rising  sun, 
suddenly  veered  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  from  north  to  south,  from  pro- 
pagandism  to  resistance,  from  Lafitte 
to  Casimir  Perier — and,  aided  by  that 
great  man,  got  appointed  Deputy  for 
his  native  town  of  Alx.  **  Peace  at 
all  prices'*  was  now  his  cry.  «^  The 
treaties  of  1815, '*  once  so  **  deplora- 
ble," were  now  not  to  be  touched — 
and  he  who,  during  the  Lafitte  Minis- 
try, was  for  crossing  the  Rhine  and 
regaining  the  former  revolutionary  or 
imperial  frontiets  of  France,  now 
pleaded  for  peace,  and  for  "  France 
as  she  was,**  in  the  most  dulcet  notes 
of  universal  harmony  and  love.  And 
it  was  well  for  him  that  he  did, — and 
he  had  the  foresight  to  see,  and  to 
know  this.  With  his  iron  hand  on 
Thiers*  shoulders,  and  his  foot  ready 
to  kick  him  down  stairs,  would  have 
been  the  attitude  of  Casimir  Perier, 
if  the  "  GaminThiers**  had  ever  dared, 
in  his  presence,  to  have  talked  of  •*  ses 
projets  de  conquete  sur  le  Rhin."  M. 
Perier  employed  M.  Thiers,  at  the 
price  of  two  thousand  francs  per 
month  (we  merely  record  an  historical 
fact),  paid  out  of  the  funds  allowed  for 
secret  senrice  money,  to  defend  the 
government  and  the  system  of  resist- 
ance ;  and,  let  it  be  at  once  admitted, 
that  during  the  session  he  earned  his 
money  well.  M.  Thiers,  though  at 
that  time  not  trusted  by,  and  not 
popular  with,  the  Chamber,  gained 
some  splendid  parliamentary  triumphs 


— and  Casimir  Perier  was  unjust  when, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  he  exclaimed, 
"  No — no — M.  Thiers  b  no  organ  of 
the  Government.  M.  Manguin  must 
be  laughing  at  us  to  suppose  we  should 
employ  him." 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, M.  Thiers  did  no  inconsiderable 
iiyury  to  the  cause  he  was  paid  to 
support,  by  his  false  statements  and 
wholly  inaccurate  calculations.  On 
one  occasion  he  made  a  long  speech 
on  the  military  resources  of  France — 
and  on  another  gave  a  pretended  de- 
scription of  the  army  of  Prussia.  Both 
his  statements  were  found,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  to  be  erroneous — wholly, 
flagrantly  false.  But  what  was  this 
to  M.  Thiers?  He  had  gained  his 
victory  for  the  moment,  and  his  master 
Perier  had  patted  him  on  the  back  or 
on  the  head,  and  called  him  «  his 
young  and  spiritud  friend."  M. 
Thiers  made  his  greatest  and  most 
successful  efibrt  on  occasion  of  the 
destruction  of  an  heeedit  art  peerage. 
He  pleaded  for  a  peerage  for  life—  . 
pleaded  for  four  hours — charmed  and 
captivated  his  auditory,  and  gained  a 
real  and  substantial  parliamentary 
triumph.  And  here,  before  we  enter 
on  a  new  period  of  the  life  of  M. 
Thiers,  we  shall  ofiersome  obscr\'a. 
tions  on  the  character  of  his  eloquence 
and  his  parliamentary  successes.  And 
how  can  we  hope  to  do  this  bet- 
ter than  in  the  language  of  his  for- 
mer friend  and  admirer,  M.  de  Cor- 
menin  ? 

•*  M.  Thiers,  then,  is  without  any  phy- 
■ical  recommendation  to  aid  him — with- 
out stature — with  an  insignificant  face — 
and  something  of  an  ordinary  and  '  gamin  ' 
character  about  him.  His  voice  is  so 
*  magUlarde*  aaHo  shock  the  ear.  The 
marble  slab  of  the  Tribune  is  about  level 
with  his  shoulder,  and  almost  hides  him 
iVom  his  auditory.  It  must  also  bo  added 
that  no  one  believes  in  him — and  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  himself— aud  his 
proverbial  *  rou^rie*  destroys  all  the  moral 
illusion  which  those  who  listen  to  him 
might  otherwise  create  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  his  oratory.  With  physical 
meanness,  distrust  of  hit  enemies  and  of 
his  friends,   he  has  every  thing  against 

him, and  yet  when  this  little  mean  man 

gets  possession  of  the  Tribune,  he  is  so 
much  at  ease  with  himself,  he  has  so 
much— yes  so  much  talent — that  in  th« 
absence  of  every  other  sentiment  one 
wishes  him  to  go  on  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him.    It  is  not  that 
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he  ipeakf  by  lively  and  ardent  salUes,  like 
Dnpin — nor  that  he  has  the  serious  air 
and  the  grave  words  of  Odillon  Barrot— 
nor  the  mocking  sarcasm  of  Mangain— 
nor  the  captivating  and  enchanting  elo- 
quence of  Berryer— nor  the  superior 
reason  and  lofty  mind  of  Guixot ;  the 
oratorical  talent  of  Thiers  is  quite  distinct 
from  all  these,  it  is  something  quite  ex- 
clusive, and  belongs  only  to  him.  He 
does  not  deliver  an  oration — but  he  con- 
verses familiarly  with  his  auditory.  And 
this  conversation  is  lively,  brilliant,  light, 
voluble,  animated,  richly  interspersed 
with  historical  facts,  anecdotes,  and  at- 
tracting reflections ;  and  all  this  is  said, 
divided,  broken  asunder,  bound  up,  re- 
put  together  again,  with  an  incomparable 
dexterity  'of  language. 

**  Thoughts  are  bom  so  quickly  in  his 
head — yes,  so  quickly,  that  one  would 
say  they  were  bom  before  they  were  con- 
ceived. The  vast  lungs  of  a  powerful 
giant  would  hardly  suffice  for  the  expecto- 
ration of  the  words  of  this  spirituel 
dwarf.  Nature,  always  attentive  and 
compassionate  in  her  compensations,  ap- 
pears to  have  wished  to  concentrate  in 
him  all  the  power  of  *  virility  *  with  the 
frail  and  feeble  organs  of  his  larynx. 
Sometimes  he  stops  of  a  sudden  to  reply 
to  those  who  interrupt  him — and  then  he 
shows  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  versatile 
and  •  impromptic '  talent.  If  a  theory 
have  many  sides  to  it— some  false — and 
some  true — he  groups  them — he  mixes 
them — and  he  makes  them  look  so  bril- 
liant and  variegated ;  destroying  as  he 
carries  you  along  with  him  all  the  resist- 
ance of  your  conscience,  and  even  all  the 
opposition  of  your  judgment — that  you 
have  not  the  time  to  examine  the  sophism, 
but  are  drawn  imperceptibly  by  the  con- 
verser  to  his  results,  and  to  his  decep- 
tions. **  I  know  not*'  (continues  M.  de 
Cormenin)  *'  if  the  disordered  nature  of 
his  improvisation — if  the  incoherent  heap- 
ing together  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
propositions — if  the  strange  and  odd 
mitunge  of  all  these  ideas  and  of  all  these 
tones  be  an  effect  of  his  art : — but  this  I 
know,  that  of  all  living  orators  he  is  the 
most  easy  to  refute  when  his  speeches  are 
read,  and  the  most  difficult  when  they  are 
heard.  He  is  the  most  amusing  '  roui*  of 
all  our  political  *  rou6s, '  the  most  keen  of 
our  sophists,  the  most  subtle,  and  the 
least  easy  to  be  grasped  of  all  our  hiero- 
jnancers.  He  Is  the  •  Bosco  *  of  the 
Tribune.  Sometimes  he  speaks  with 
emotion  of  himself — and  then  no  one 
knows  better  than  he  does  bow  to  affect 
the  part  of  a  victim.  Sometimes  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  worthy  man — a 


good-meaning  and  remarkably  honest 
man ;  and  then  he  deplores  from  his  soul 
the  perversity  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  differ  from  him.  Sometimes  he  plays 
the  part  of  a  kind,  soft,  amiable  creature, 
but  the  moment  you  think  he  is  about  to 
caress  you,  he  will  scratch  you.  Ah  I  le 
petit  traitre  ! 

**  I  love,  however,  in  spite  of  all,  to 
hear  this  sort  of  natural  talker.  He  con- 
verses with  one,  and  he  does  not  declaim. 
He  does  not  always  chant  to  the  same 
tune,  like  an  air  in  psalmody.  But  yet  in 
the  end  he  wearies  me  oiit  with  his  agree- 
able babble.  But  even  this  fatigue  is  a  sort 
of  pleasant  exchange  for  that  monotonous 
and  eternal  enntd  brought  about  by  bear- 
ing the  old  phrases  and  old  tones  of  other 
orators  from  noon  till  six  in  the  evening  of 
every  day  during  the  session. 

**  M.  Thiers  gives  me  the  idea  of  a 
woman  without  a  beard — of  a  well-inform* 
ed  and  ^nrituefh  woman,  not  standing  but 
seated  at  the  Tribune,  who  embroiders  a 
conversation  with  you  titt-d-tite  on  a  thou- 
sand topics,  flying  from  one  to  the  other 
with  grace  and  action,  without  letting  yon 
perceive  that  her  mind  is  working  whilst 
her  lips  are  always  in  movement.  I  know 
not  how  it  is — but  all  I  know  is,  that  so  it 
is — that  >L  Thiers  can  always  be  ready  to 
talk  away  for  three  hours  at  the  Tribune 
about  architecture,  poetry,  law,  the  navy,  ' 
and  military  tactics,  though  he  is  neither 
an  architect,  a  poet,  a  jurisconsult,  a 
sailor,  or  a  soldier — provided  he  be  al- 
lowed a  few  hours  after  dlimer  to  prepare 
for  his  liext  day's  discussion. 

**  When  M.  Thiers  perceives  that  his 
conversation  is  languishing,  and  that  some 
begin  to  yawn,  he  turns  suddenly  round  to- 
wards the  Ttgkl  of  the  Chamber,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  quite  unprepared  for  his 
attack,  and  he  utters  some  phrases  in 
order  to  exasperate  them,  about  the  vic- 
tory of  Jemmapfs  and  the  tri-coloured 
flag.  This  quaH  revolutionary  tirade  never 
fails  to  produce  its  effect,  and  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  conflict  applaud  the  orator, 
who  once  more  feels  himself  at  ease,  and 
goes  on  with  his  interrupted  conversation. 
<*  Enfin,  je  tiens  ]^I.  Thiers,  je  le  r^p^te, 
pour  un  homme  de  merveilleux  esprit, 
esprit  d*une  facility  d'expedients,  d*une 
souplesse  d'une  forme,  d'une  lucidity,  d'un 
ii-propo8,  d'une  finesse  et  en  m^me  temps 
d'un  naturel  qui  plait  d'autant  plus  qu'il 
contraste  davantage  avec  les  magnificences 
ambitieuses  de  la  Tribone." 

Let  us  now  follow  M.  Thiers  as 
Minister — ^for  hitherto  we  have  only 
seen  him  as  a  diligent  student — a  needy 
adventurer — an  unsuccessful  barrister 
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—a  would-be  politician — a  rebel  jour- 
nalist— an  unphilosophical  historian — 
a  runaway  revolutionist — a  fortunate 
councillor  of  state — an  unfortunate 
sub-secretary  of  finance — a  well  paid 
Ministerial  deputy — and  in  turn  an 
ag^ent  of  the  ministries  of  movement 
and  of  resbtance.  We  have  now  to 
look  at  M.  Thiers  as  Minister^  and  the 
picture  is  not  inviting. 

The  nth  October  1832  was  a  great 
day  for  M.  Thiers,  for  it  was  the  day 
he  was  made  Minister.  Casimir  Pe- 
RiER  had  died — the  victim  of  his  honest 
and  upright  labours,  and  Marshal 
SouLT  was  named  his  successor,  and 
was  at  once  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  War. 

M.  Barthe  was  Minister  of  Justice 
— the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs — M.  Guizot,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction — Admiral  de 
Rigny,  Minister  of  Marine — M.  Hu- 
maine.  Minister  of  Finance — M.  d' Ar- 
gent of  Public  Works — and  little  M. 
Thiers  Minister  of  the  Interior  I ! 
For  some  time,  however,  M.  d'Argout 
did  most  of  the  work ;  and  the  police, 
telegraph,  and  secret  service  money 
were  all  that  were  placed  at  Thiers* 
disposal. 

With  his  usual  ability  he  purchased 
the  conscience  of  a  second  Judas — 
and  arrested,  by  means  of  the  Jew  and 
the  bag,  the  Dcchess  of  Berry.  Thb 
was  his  chef-d' ceuvre,  and  from  that 
moment  he  was  called  a  statesman !  I 

M.  Thiers  experienced,  however, 
many  changes  in  his  fortune — for 
sometimes  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Commerce — then  of  the  Interior — and 
then  of  Commerce  again — and  so  back- 
wards and  forwards — but  always  with 
his  needle  of  good-luck  pointing  to  the 
North  Pole — and  always  ready  like  a 
cat  to  spring  on  his  feet  and  exclaim, 
*'  I  am  alive  again.'* 

But  as  M.  Thiers  had  conspired 
against  his  King  when  he  was  a  jour- 
nalist, he  now  conspired  against  his 
coadjutors  when  he  was  a  minister; 
and  as  Marshal  Soult  had  called  him 
a  "  Gamin,''  he  called  Marshal  Soult 
*'  an  old  rogue.*'  For  a  long  time 
Thiers  carried  on  his  intrigues  against 
his  superiors — but  at  last  they  were 
discovered — a  denouement  occurred — 
and  Marshal  Soult  withdrew  from  the 
Cabinet,  to  be  replaced  by  Marshal 
Gerard. 

This  was  on  the  18th  July  1834. 


M.  Thiers  still  remained  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  continued  to  do  so 
with  but  eight  days'  intermission  till 
the  22d  February  1836,  when  new 
honours  awaited  him,  and  he  was 
named  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
President  of  the  Council. 

Marshal  Gerard  shared  the  same 
fate  as  Marshal  Soult,  and  Marshal 
Mortier  was  named  Gerard's  succes- 
sor ;  for  Gerard  was  only  four  months 
President  of  the  Council.  From  March 
1835  to  February  1836,  M.  Thiers 
supported  the  presidency  of  the  Duke 
de  Broglie — but  he  only  endured  it ; 
and  sighed  for  the  day  when  it  should 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  ''preitiier.** 

On  one  occasion  he  succeeded  in 
getting  up  a  sort  of  ministerial  combi- 
nation or  plot — against  the  King ;  and 
the  Duke  de  Bassattd's  cabinet  came 
in  for  three  days — ^but  at  that  time 
Thiers  had  made  himself  nearly  indis- 
pensable to  the  new  royalty — and  it 
was  not  till  much  later  that  Louis 
Philippe  discovered  that  he  could  do 
quite  as  well  without  as  with  his 
"  young  Minister."  Many  a  time  did 
M.  Thiers  also  try  to  supplant  M. 
Guizot,  and  to  rid  himself  of  so  up- 
right and  honourable  a  coadjutor ;  but 
Louis  Philippe  was  not  terrified  by  the 
word  Doctrinaire,  knowing  as  he  did 
the  signal  services  which  had  been  ren- 
dered him  by  the  chiefs  of  that  school 
of  resistance  and  Conservatism. 

The  questions  of  Spain  and  of  Rus- 
sian innuence  at  Constantinople  at 
that  time  divided  the  Ministry  and 
rendered  all  combinations  difficult,  es- 
pecially a?  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
wished  to  form  an  alliance  between 
France,  Austria,  and  England.  Count 
d*Appony  and  the  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand acted  in  harmony,  and  M.  Thiers 
was  taken  under  their  protection.  But 
this  very  protection  ruined,  for  the  time 
being,  the  hopes  of  M.  Thiers,  as  it 
got  abroad  that  the  rebel  and  revolu- 
tionary journalist  had  changed  into  the 
agent  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  So,  to 
save  appearances,  M.  Thiers  consented 
to  have  M.  Guizot  for  his  coadjutor, ' 
and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  for  his  chief 
—and  thus  the  Ministry  of  the  r2th 
March  1835  was  formed  and  held  to-, 
gether.  Persil  was  then  Minbter  of 
Justice — the  Duke  de  Broglie  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs — Thiers  continued  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior — Duchatcl  of 
Commerce-— Guizot  of  Public  Instnic* 
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tion — Marshal  Maison  of  War — Borac 
Pupene  of  the  Marine — and  M.  Hu- 
maine  of  Finance. 

From  March  1835  to  February 
1836  many  were  the  changes  in  the 
moTements  and  intrigues  of  M.  Thiers. 
The  probity  and  consistency  of  such 
men  as  De  Broglie  and  Guizot  irri- 
tated and  annoyed  him.  They  "  did 
not  belong  to  the  Revolution  of  July,'* 
whereas  hc>  forsooth,  was  **  the  man 
of  the  people.**  He  shot  down  his 
''people"  It  is  true,  at  Lyons,  St 
Etienne,  Paris,  and  so  forth,  and  ho 
was  always  the  foremost  to  call  for 
extraordinary  measures  of  repression 
and  even  Tiolence  ; — and  for  this  we 
do  not  blame  him,  for  he  could  not 
but  be  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
means  of  treating  conspirators  who 
had  been  educated  by  himself  or  by 
his  writings.  But  it  was  a  little  too 
impudent,  even  on  the  part  of  M. 
Thiers,  to  boast  of  his  **  July -ism,** 
when  the  "patriots**  always  called 
him  the  Renegade  Thiers  t 

At  length  the  intrigues  of  M. 
Thiers — the  quarrels  of  the  Cabinet 
—  the  changed  position  of  public 
afiairs  —  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  Spanish, 
American,  and  5  per  cent  reduction 
questions,  necessitated  a  remoulding 
of  the  Cabinet ; — and  the  conspiring 
Minister  of  the  Interior  was  now 
named  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^ 
and  President  of  the  Council. 

This  was  on  the  22d  February 
1836_and  the  Ministry  of  Thiers  was 
caUed  the  Ministry  of  the  22d  Fe- 
bruary. 

M.  Thiers  had  now  arrived  at  the 
height  of  his  ambition ;  he  was  Pre- 
mier of  France — he  could  be  no  more. 
From  that  moment  he  began  to  de- 
scend the  scale ;  but  he  said  then,  as 
he  says  now,  "  I  am  still  young,  and 
time  tciU  effect  wonders** 

M.  Thiers  had  for  his  coadjutors  in 
the  Ministry,  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
M,  Sauzet,  as  Minister  of  Justice];  the 
Count  de  Montalivet,  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior ;  M,  Passy,  Minister  of 
Commerce;  M,  Pelet,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction;  Baron  Dopene, 
of  Marine,  and  Count  D*Argoret,  of 
Finance.  This  Ministry  talked  of  an 
amnesty  it  did  not  dare  to  g^nt ; — of 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
it  did  not  know  how  to  bring  about ; 
I— of  peace  with  the  Republicans,  i 

yoIm  xliu.  no,  cclxix. 


could  never  sign ; — of  at  once  an  in- 
tervention and  a  non  •intervention,  a 
cooperation  and  a  non-cooperaUon  in 
Spanish  affairs,  which  it  did  not  know 
how  either  to  reconcile  or  to  manage: 
—and  finally,  after  196  days  of  ex- 
istence, it  was  wholly  dissolved,  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter  and  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  community.  As 
usual,  M.  Thiers  was  an  intriguer 
during  the  whole  of  hb  administra- 
tion ;  and  whikt  he  was  pretending 
to  the  King  and  to  the  ambassadors 
of  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  to  Count 
Montalivet,  that  he  was  opposed  to 
any  intervention  on  the  part  of  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  he  was  getting 
up  secretiy,  and  aided  by  the  Tele- 
graph too,  an  army  of  cooperation  at 
Paris,  which,  if  it  had  crossed  the 
Spanish  frontiers,  would  have  infal- 
libly led  to  an  European  war.  When 
the  manly  and  straightforward  Count 
de  Montalivet  became  acquainted 
with  this  fact,  he  informed  the  King, 
and  negotiations  were  entered  into 
which  led  to  the  retirement  of  M. 
Thiers  from  office  on  6th  September 
1836,  and  to  his  departure  for  Italy. 

The  next  new  Ministry  was  headed 
by  Count  Mole,  as  President  and 
Minbter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his 
coadjutors  were  Messrs  Gasparin, 
Martin,  Guizot,  Bernard,  Rosamcl, 
Duchatel,  and  Persil.  Of  this  Cabinet 
M.  Thiers  was  not  a  member. 

It  lasted  from  6th  September  1836 
to  1 5th  April  1837,  a  period  of  220 
days.  On  the  dissolution  of  this 
Cabinet  M.  Thiers  made  another 
desperate  attempt  to  return  to  office, 
and  would  have  put  up  with  almost 
any  coadjutors  for  the  sake  of  place ; 
but  the  Fates  were  against  him,  and 
the  Cabinet  now  existing  was  formed, 
which  is  deprived  of  the  talents  and 
integrity  of  Guizot,  Gasparin,  Du- 
chatel and  Persil ;  and  is  composed  of 
Messrs  Mol6,  Barthe,  Montalivet, 
Martin,  De  Salvandy,  Bernard,  Rosa- 
mel,  and  La  Cane  Laplague.  Since 
M.  Thiers  has  been  excluded  from 
office,  every  thing  has  gone  on  much 
better,  both  morally  and  physically. 
Public  credit  has  risen — an  amnesty 
has  been  proclaimed — the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Princess  Marie  have 
been  married — the  press  has  been  less 
persecuted  —  there  have  been  few 
emeutes — there  has  been  no  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  France  in  the  affairs 
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of  Spain— the  qnarrel  with  Switaer- 
land  has  been  adjusted — ^the  dispute 
with  America  settled — a  more  honour- 
able commercial  policy  pursued  to- 
wards Great  Britain — the  Telegraph 
has  told  fewer  falsehoods — the  cha- 
racter of  the  Government  is  no  longer 
suspected — and  there  has  been  daily  a 
settling  down  to  order,  peace,  and 
prosperity,  which  we  have  already 
spoken  of  with  pleasure,  and  which  we 
sincerely  desire  may  be  permanent. 

The  elections  which  have  taken 
place  all  over  France  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last  session  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  satisfactory  to  the 
Conservative  party.  We  do  not,  when 
we  say  Conservative,  mean  Legitimist, 
and  yet  wo  must  include  them  in  the 
general  body.  For  although  the  Legi- 
timists have  a  drapeau  and  a  creed  of 
their  own,  still  they  cannot  but  desire 
%\w  following  up  and  following  out, 
under  the  new  dynasty,  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  Restoration  which  se- 
cured peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  We 
can  never  believe  that  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, gentry,  real  nobility,  and 
men  of  fortune,  character,  and  stand- 
ing in  France  can  desire,  even  for  the 
triumph  of  their  principles  and  their 
party,  to  see  France  involved  in  an- 
other revolution.  We  can  never 
believe  that  the  Clermont  Tonner- 
res,  Montmorencys,  De  Breyes,  De 
Guizots,  Berryers,  Fitzjameses,  and 
other  good  and  great  men  of  France, 
could  in  their  hearts  have  desired 
that  the  elections  should  be  otherwise 
than  Conservative.  In  sad  bygone 
times,  themselves  and  their  little  ones, 
their  country  and  its  altar,  their 
hearths  and  the  throne,  religion  and 
liberty,  have  suffered  too  much  from 
the  men  of  the  Mountain,  for  them  to 
desire  the  success  of  the  revolutionary 
fkction.  There  mat/  be  some  Legi- 
timists, who,  bankrupts  alike  in  for- 
tune and  in  character,  having,  like  the 
Republicans,  nothing  to  lose,  and 
therefore  every  thing  to  gain  by  com« 
motion,  who  may  regret  the  results  of 
the  last  elections ;  but  the  real  res- 
pectability, wealth,  virtue,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  country  must  rejoice  in 
the  return,  not  of  a  Legitimist,  but  of 
a  Conservative  nngority. 

But  though  the  result  of  the  late 
general  elections  in  France  is  on  the 
"^ole  satisfactory,  yet  there   is   a 


larger  sprinkling  of  the  *'  Spring 
Rice  party  "  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties than  wbe  men  would  have 
wished,  or  good  men  would  have  de- 
sired. In  one  word,  the  Centre 
Gauche  is  numerically  stronger  than 
the  Centre  Droite,  and  on  this  ground 
M.  Thiers  is  once  more  intriguing  to 
obtein  power.  At  the  moment  we 
are  writing,  he  is  every  where  pro- 
claiming, aided  by  his  old  friend  the 
Constituttonnel,  to  which  he  has  re- 
turned, if  not  as  a  writer,  at  least  as  a 
proprietor  and  contributor,  that  the 
M0I6  administration  is  composed  of 
two  parties ;  and  that  whilst  Mole, 
Martin,  Rosamel,  and  Bernard  would 
be  adopted  by  the  Centre  Gauche,  their 
coadjutors,  Barthe,  De  Salvandy  and 
Mon  tali  vet,  are  not  "*  liberal  enough  " 
for  the  character  of  the  Chamber  of 
1837.  M.  Thiers,  then,  is  once  more 
on  the  tapis.  He  has  placed  himself 
there.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  power- 
ful clique  of  tolerable  speakers,  and  of 
admirable  intriguers,  and  if  he  shall 
not  once  more  see  himself  at  least 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  will  not  be 
either  his  or  their  fault.  His  notions 
as  to  the  Spanish  oucstion  have  all 
wonderfully  changed.  For  the  sake 
of  once  more  holding  a  portfolio,  he 
is  now  willing  to  oppose  both  inter- 
vention and  cooperation,  and  will 
either  plead  for  or  against  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  of  September,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  it  prudent  or  ne- 
cessary, as  his  only  desire  is  to  regain, 
and  then  continue  in  office. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in 
this  respect  at  least  our  worst  wishes 
attend  him.  We  shall  indeed  be  right 
sorry  to  hear  that  M.  Thiers  is  once 
more  in  office ;  and  if  our  counsels, 
humble  though  they  be,  could  reach 
Use  ear  of  Louis  Philippe,  we  should 
say  Odillon  Barrot,  or  Manguin,  nay. 
Gamier  Pages  himself,  would  do  less 
injury  to  the  throne  and  the  country 
by  being  called  to  office,  than  Adolphe 
Thiers. 

The  Cabinet  of  M.  Thiers  did  great 
injury  to  the  cause  of  Conservatism 
in  France.  Its  very  existence,  with 
himself  as  its  head,  supplied  the  la- 
mentable, deplorable  example  of  a 
rebel  journalist,  acting  merely  on 
speculative  and  money-getting  prin- 
ciples, obtaining  the  rank  of  Premier, 
and  of  directing  the  concerns  of  a 
wealihy  and  mighty  empire.    But  bc^ 
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aides  thifl,  the  measures  authorized  by 
that  Cabinet,  and  its  line  of  policy  as 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland, 
vere  of  a  nature  to  throw  doubts  on 
the  sincerity  of  the  Conservative  views 
of  the  new  dynasty.  No  one  could 
actwith  less  of  dignity  than  M.  Thiers. 
No  one  could  be  less  fit  to  receive  am- 
bassadors— to  carry  on  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations— to  write  despatches,  and 
to  superintend  the  complicated  affairs 
of  such  a  country  as  France.  A  go- 
vernmentf  to  be  respected,  must  not 
only  act  respectably,  but  must  be  like- 
wise in  "  unsuspectable'*  and  respect- 
able hands.  M.  Thiers  might  have 
done  very  well  for  the  Government  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  July  1830,  where 
passion  and  noise  were  more  neces- 
sary than  reason  and  propriety.  But 
in  1838,  Louis  Philippe  must  address 
himself  to  other  men  than  to  Adolphe 
Thiers.  Such  men  as  De  Broglie, 
Guizot,  Humaine,  D'Argout,  Mon- 
talivet,  Persil,  Duchatel,  and  some 
others  we  could  name,  should  assist  at 
his  councils  and  surround  his  person. 
It  may  be,  indeed,  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  such  men  as  Count  Roy,  M. 
Bourdeau,  and  Roger  Collard,  and 
the  schools  to  which  they  belong,  may 
approach  nearer  to  the  new  monarchy, 
and  aid  it  by  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance. We  are  aware  that  this  cannot 
be  predicted  of  the  Legitimist  school ; 
but  who  does  not  know  that  the  Legi- 
timists will  never  head  a  revolution  or 
encourage  revolt  against  a  Conserva- 
tive, moderate,  and  constitutional  go- 
vernment ? 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  close.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  we  think  we  hear 
the  question,  "  How  has  it  come  to 
pass  that  M.  Thiers,  if  ho  be  what 
you  have  represented  him,  has  attain- 
ed the  post  of  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  and  is  again  a  candidate  with 
no  inconsiderable  chances  of  suc- 
cess ?**  The  question  is  a  fair  one,  and 
we  shall  reply  to  it  with  candour  and 
impartiality.  M.  Thiers  is  just  the 
sort  of  man  to  succeed  in  France  in  a 
period  of  revolution  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  French  are  captivated  by 
oratory,  and  may  be  led  on  to  any  re- 
sult by  a  bold  and  specious  general. 
It  was  not  in  moments  of  calm,  of  re- 
pose, that  M.  Thiers  obtained  office, 
and  got  on  from  Under  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Finance  Department  to 
the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  If  ^L 
Thiers  bad  now  to  begin  his  parlia* 


mentary  career,  he  might  remain  de- 
puty for  Aix,  but  that  would  be  all. 
But  circumstances  made  M.  Thiers  ; 
he  did  not  create  the  circumstances. 
His  very  want  of  scrupulousness  was 
the  cause  of  his  advancement.  More 
honest  men  would  have  retired  from 
office  with  the  Lafitte  ministry,  after 
having  publicly  and  privately  espous- 
ed its  cause  and  identified  himself  with 
its  policy.  But  M.  Thiers  turned 
round  from  north  to  south,  left  the 
door  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
through  which  he  had  previously  al- 
ways entered,  to  go  to  the  Gauche, 
and  took  the  directly  opposite  door  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  Casimir  Perier 
and  the  Droite.  Over  and  over  again, 
during  the  last  six  years,  has  he  adopt- 
ed the  same  line  of  conduct,  alwavs 
joining  himself  to  the  strongest  siue, 
and  wholly  indifferent  to  all  his  for- 
mer declarations  or  arguments.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  when  a  Paris 
shopkeeper  is  asked  his  opinion  of  M. 
Thiers,  he  is  always  sure  to  reply 

*<  C'est  an  in&tin  bien  maUn, 
Celui-UL'* 

But  what  does  this  mean  ?  Why, 
nothing  better  than  this,  that  he  is  an 
able  trickster. 

There  is  another  point  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is,  that 
the  revolution  of  1830  had  really  very 
few  men  who  would  serve  it  on  Con- 
servative principles,  and  Louis  Philippe 
would  not  admit  of  any  other.  He 
has  sometimes  been  reproached  for 
always  appealing  to  the  same  men, 
and  for  not  making  a  more  varied 
choice,  but  this  reproach  is  not  merit* 
ed  on  his  part.  There  were  very  few 
men  in  France  who  would  serve  the 
new  dynasty  at  all,  and,  of  course, 
still  fewer  those  who  were  able  out  of 
those  who  were  willing;  and  then  still 
fewer  than  all  those,  who  could  and 
would  do  so  on  Conservative  pnnci* 
pies.  Now  M.  Thiers  just  came  vrithin 
the  "  coulds ;"  wid  as  to  the  '*  woulds," 
he  was  always  ready  to  be  Minister 
with  almost  any  body,  and  would  at 
this  moment,  if  charged  to  do  so, 
either  form  a  Cabinet  with  M.  Mole 
and  the  Centre  Gauche,  or  with  M. 
Guizot  and  the  Centre  Droite.  M. 
Thiers  has  been  a  fortunate  man.  His 
ready  wit  and  repartee,  his  off-hand 
mode  of  speaking  or  conversing  with 
the  Chamber,  his  effrontery,  his  bare 
facedi  unblushing  hardihood,  all  hav« 
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helped  him ;  and  then  he  has  heen  so 
pliable>  so  supple,  so  willing  to  change^ 
and  so  easy  to  be  convinced  when  his 
interests  pulled  that  way,  that  for 
some  years  he  was  almost  indispen- 
sable to  the  court,  the  palace,  and  the 
government.  He  is  so  no  longer,  and 
if  he  shall  again  return  to  office,  he 
will  be  less  to  blame  than  those  who 
shall  agdn  raise  him. 

**  But  after  all,"  urges  a  second  ob- 
jector, "  M.  Thiers  must  be  an  extra- 
ordinary man  to  have  risen  so  rapidly 
from  all  the  obscurity  of  a  mere  re- 
bel journalist,  to  all  the  eminence 
and  wealth  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France.*'  To  this  we  unhesitatingly 
say  No  I  In  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term  extraordinary  man,  M. 
Thiers  is  no  such  thing.  He  is  nei- 
ther intellectually  nor  morally  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  Casimir  Perter  was 
an  extraordinaiT  man.  Louis  Philippe 
is  an  extraordmary  man.  But  M. 
Thiers  is  not,  and  never  will  be.  No- 
toriety is  not  g^atness.  Success  is 
not  wisdom,  patriotism,  or  virtue.  He 
is  never  called  wise  or  good,  great  or 
noble,  but  he  is  called  clever,  shrewd, 
knowifig,  malin.  He  has  risen  from 
nothing  to  something  we  admit,  but  if 
society  shall  regain  its  calmness,  its 
distinctions  of  rank,  its  order,  and  its 
natural  march  in  France  (and  we 
think  it  will),  M.  Thiers  will  sink  back 
again  to  his  original  position,  not  of 
fortune,  for  he  has  provided  against 
such  a  defeat,  but  of  public  estimation 
and  consideration. 

Finally.  A  third  objector  will  ask, 
"  After  all,  however,  has  not  M. 
Thiers  been  a  useful  man,  and  has  he 
not  done  great  good  in  trying  and  dif- 
ficult times  ?"  We  again  answer.  No. 
The  good  which  he  has  done  has  been 
the  result  of  accident,  or  of  a  combi- 


nation of  circumstances  oVet  which  he 
could  have  no  control,  and  not  the 
result  of  his  choice  or  his  preference, 
whereas  the  evil  which  he  has  done 
has  been  the  result  of  his  choice,  and 
not  of  accident  or  of  circumstan- 
ces. He  has  by  his  conduct  shaken, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  leaders, — of  the 
country  in  its  public  men,  and  of  all 
parties  in  the  faith  and  honour  of 
statesmen.  He  has,  by  his  example, 
shown  the  possibility  of  a  great  suc- 
cess being  attained  by,  bad  means, 
and  has  encouraged  the  opinion,  alas 
too  prevalent  in  France!  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  and  that  success  is 
the  test,  not  only  of  talent,  but  even  of 
worth.  When  we  selected  the  name 
of  M.  Thiers  as  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  we  did  so  to  hold  him  up  as 
an  example  not  to  be  imitated  but  to 
be  shunned;  to  put  clearly  and  strongly 
before  the  minds  >f  our  readers  the 
case  of  a  man  who  had  imposed  many 
errors  on  society  for  the  purpose  of 
profiting  from  their  spread,  and  who 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
his  king  and  his  government,  not  from 
principle,  like  Wat  Tyleb,  or  from 
conviction,  like  Jack  Cade,  but  from 
the  mere  love  of  rebellion  against  that 
which  existed,  mixed  with  a  selfish 
hope  of  profiting  from  its  destruction. 
And  right  sorry  should  we  be  if  any 
other  impression  were  left  on  the  minds 
of  our  readers  than  the  one  with  which 
we  set  out,  and  which  we  should  be 
happy  to  see  understood  and  felt  in  all 
the  length  and  in  all  the  breadth 
thereof,  which  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
mighty  principle  of  rebellion  in  the 
human  heart,  which  is  sometimes  mis- 
represented or  mistaken  for  lawful  am- 
bition, and  at  other  times  for  a  love  of 
improvement  and  reform. 
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As  I  was  seated  at  breakfast  one 
morning  in  the  Picture  Gallery,  which 
was  now  become  my  favourite  apart- 
ment, looking  down  upon  the  broad 
firm  sands,  across  which  the  bathing- 
machines  were  slowly  toiling  like 
snails,  and  anticipating  the  period  of 
my  friend's  return,  for  the  fort- 
night during  which  he  said  he  should 
be  absent  had  just  expired ;  the  old 
butler  or  major  domo,  whom  I  have 
before  mentioned  as  having  furnished 
me  with  the  family  traditions  on  which 
I  had  founded  my  tale  of"  Trevanion," 
entered  the  room  with  a  letter  for  me 
from  his  master,  wherein  the  writer 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
be  with  me  so  soon  as  he  had  appoint- 
ed, for  his  wife's  brother  was  still  in  a 
precarious  state,  and  he  feared,  there- 
fore, that  he  must  prolong  his  absence 
for  fourteen  days,  when  he  would  re- 
turn without  fail,  in  the  confident  hope 
of  finding  me  still  under  his  roof. 

At  first  I  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
remaining  another  fortnight  alone  in 
this  old-fashioned  family  mansion ; 
but,  on  reperusing  the  letter,  I  found 
so  much  friendly  solicitude  expressed 
for  my  stay,  that,  thorough  Londoner 
as  I  am,  1  resolved  to  continue  in  my 
present  quarters,  especially  as .  I  had 
now  become  inured  to  solitude,  and 
begxm  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the 
change  of  air.  Surely,  said  I,  endea- 
vouring to  find  satisfactory  reasons  for 
my  determination,  now  that  I  am  fair- 
ly broke  into  this  sort  of  life,  I  shall 
be  at  no  loss  to  fill  up  my  time.  By 
illustrating  a  picture  or  two  in  this 
gallery  whenever  the  scribbling  mania 
seizes  me,  I  shall  at  least  ensure  a  few 
hours'  amusement;  and  when  I  am 
tired  of  that,  there  arc  abundance  of 
good  old  books  in  the  library,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  quiet  morning  or  evening 
walk.  While  I  was  thus  justifying 
myself  for  my  protracted  absence  from 
Clement's  Inn,  the  butler  came 'in 
again  to  clear  away  the  breakfast 
things  ;  and,  as  I  was  disposed  for  a 
stroll,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  recom- 
mend me  to  any  picturesque  spot  with- 
in a  reasonable  distance. 

*'  Have  you  been  to  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle?"  be  enquired. 


"  Oh  yes,**  I  replied  hastily,  "  Vve 
had  a  dose  of  them,"  for  I  remember- 
ed the  pic-nic  party  in  the  chapel ;  "  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  any  more  of  your 
lions ;  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
might  know  of  some  retired  sylvan 
nook  where  one  may  go  without  fear 
of  encountering  the  pale  face  of  Cheap- 
side,  or  the  affected  refinement  of  Clap- 
ham  Common." 

The  old  man  paused  an  instant,  and 
then  observed — *'  There  is  a  church- 
yard about  two  or  three  miles  distant 
from  this,  which  is  one  of  master's  fa- 
vourite walks.  For  myself,  I  can't 
say  I  see  any  thing  in  it ;  but  I  have 
heard  visiters  speak  of  it  in  high  terms ; 
and  a  young  artist  who  was  staying 
here  a  few  months  ago  made  a  draw- 
ing of  it,  which,  If  hen  finished,  is  to  be 
hung  up  in  this  gallery.** 

"  That  will  do ;  I  have  no  doubt 
the  place  is  worth  a  visit,**  and  so 
saying,  I  set  forth  on  my  expedition ; 
but  scarcely  had  I  got  as  far  as  the 
garden-gate,  when  the  sky  became 
overcast,  and  another  of  those  soaking 
showers  came  on,  which  had  so  fre- 
quently marred  all  my  plans  during 
my  stay  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  had, 
therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  retrace 
my  steps,  and  wait  till  it  should  pleaso 
Jove  to  assume  a  more  propitious  as- 
pect. For  upwards  of  half  an  hour  I 
continued  impatiently  pacing  the  long 
gallery,  now  putting  on  my  hat  and 
gloves  as  a  patch  of  blue  sky  appeared 
to  windward,  and  now  throwing  them 
down  on  the  table  as  the  patch  was 
again  obscured.  Once  I  got  as  far  as 
the  hall-door,  but  was  immediately 
compelled  to  return,  and  reconcile  my- 
self, as  well  as  I  could,  to  my  disap- 
pointment. 

I  need  hardly  observe  that  my  reso- 
lution  to  await  my  friend's  return  was 
much  shaken  by  the  recurrence  of  this 
old  annoyance.  I  became  fidgety 
and  waspish,  and  a  prey  to  splenetic 
thoughts.  **  How  any  rational  being ' ' 
— *twas  thus  I  kept  soliloquizing-^ 
"  can  prefer  the  country  to  the  town, 
is  what  I  cannot  possibly  conceive. 
What  is  the  country  ?  A  monotonous, 
unmeaning  collection  of  trees,  hedges, 
ditches,  and  meadows,  with  congenial 
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clod-hoppers  growing  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  a  broad  wet  blanket  con- 
stantly dripping  down  on  their  heads  to 
k!eep  them  cool  and  moist.  There  is 
no  animation,  no  intellecti  no  variety. 
What  you  did  yesterday  you  must  do 
to-morrow,  unless  you  prefer  doing  no- 
thing. As  for  society,  where  is  it — 
what  is  it  ?  If  you  cannot  kill  your 
fox,  or  bring  down  your  partridge — or 
bob  up  and  down  at  sea  in  an  open 
boat — or  take  pleasure  in  a  raffle  or  a 
race-ball — or  play  at  whist  with  the 
parson — or  get  drunk  with  the  squire 
— or  discuss  the  fashions  of  the  last 
century  with  his  deaf  wife ; — if  you 
cannot  do  all  this,  you  are  a  inere  ci- 
pher in  the  rustic  creation.  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  case  in  town!  There 
you  have  every  means  of  gratification 
that  the  most  fastidious  nature  can 
desire.  Are  you  a  politician? — the 
leading  journals  of  the  day  are  all 
ready  for  you  on,y our  breakfast- table. 
Are  you  attached  to  Art  ? — its  rarest 
treasures,  ancient  as  well  as  modem, 
are  spread  out  before  your  gaze.  Is 
the  drama  your  hobby  ?-i-you  have 
Macready  and  Farren,  the  most  con- 
summate actors  of  the  day.  Are  you 
socially  disposed  ? — there  is  the  snug 
box  in  the  coffeeroom,  and  the  various 
gossip  at  the  club.  Are  you  a  votary 
of  science  ? — the  doors  of  a  dozen  lec- 
ture-rooms are  open  for  you  in  the 
evening.  Are  you  of  a  thoughtful  or 
melancRoly  character? — you  may  muse 
among  the  monuments  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  repose  side  by  side  the 
great  and  the  good  of  past  ages ;  or 
wander  at  midnight  about  the  streets, 
when  the  city's  *  mighty  heart*  has 
ceased  to  beat,  or  through  the  velvet 
lawns  and  stately  groves  of  Green- 
wich, once  trodden  by  a  Shakspearc 
and  a  Raleigh,  and  associated  for  ever 
with  the  glories  of  an  Elizabeth.  No, 
let  the  poets — ^who,  as  Waller  has  ob- 
served, succeed  best  in  fiction — say 
what  they  will  about  the  country, 
town  is  the  only  fitting  place  for  a 
man  who  desires  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
Ufe." 

I  was  still  petulantly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  while  I  made  these  re- 
flections, and  every  now  and  then  flat- 
tening my  nose  against  the  window 
pane  to  see  how  the  sky  looked,  when, 
greatly  to  my  comfort,  it  began  to 
clear  ofl^ ;  so,  by  way  of  filling  up  my 
time  till  the  last  lingering  ram  cloud 
should  have  passed  over  my  head,  1 


looked  out  for  some  picture  which 
might  furnish  me  with  a  new  subject 
for  illustration.  The  painting  on 
which  my  eye  rested,  after  wandering 
over  several  dozens  of  landscapes  and 
portraits — in  which  last  the  gallery 
was  very  rich — represented  a  domestic 
circle  seated  at  the  tea-table.  It  was 
evidently  of  English  origin ;  was  full 
of  expression,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  painted  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  group  consisted 
of  a  young  man — ^his  wife — a  shrewd 
elderly  woman,  apparently  her  mo- 
ther— and  two  fine  rollicking  children, 
one  of  whom  was  tying  knots  on  a 
cat's  tail,  and  the  other  was  fishing  for 
fiies  in  the  milk-jug  with  the  sugar- 
tongs.  The  gentleman's  face  seemed 
wasted  by  study  and  anxiety,  and  there 
was  an  expression  of  spleen  and  dis- 
content in  the  glance  which  he  cast 
towards  his  wife — who,  though  pretty 
and  lady-like,  had  much  of  the  vixen 
and  coquette  In  her  countenance — 
which  led  me  to  infer  that  the  match 
was  any  thing  but  a  happy  one.  Al- 
together, the  subject  of  the  picture 
was  so  admirably  told,  that  I  read  it 
at  a  glance,  and  determined  to  set  to 
work  at  it  the  same  evening. 

By  this  time  the  weather  had  wholly 
cleared  up;  so  out  I  sallied  for  my 
walk,  striking  far  away  from  the  town 
in  an  inland  direction,  across  fields 
and  down  long  winding  lanes,  whose 
luxuriant  trees,  rising  from  lofty  banks 
on  either  side,  and  in  some  places 
forming  an  arch  above  my  head,  kept 
drizzling  on  me  like  so  many  water- 
ing-pots. These  lanes,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  the  formal  re- 
gularity of  those  in  Devonshire,  and 
as  efiectually  shut  out  all  view  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  at  length  ter- 
minated in  a  village,  one  of  the  ug- 
liest and  homeliest  I  ever  saw.  Some- 
how or  other,  one  is  apt  to  associate 
the  idea  of  beauty  with  a  rustic  ham- 
let :  but  this  was  the  very  reverse.  It 
was  tlio  direct  antipodes  to  the  pic- 
turesque. The  cottages — say  rather, 
hovels — were  all  massed  confusedly 
together — were  built  of  dingy  flint- 
atones — and  stood  in  the  centre  of  gar- 
dens, each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  low  walls,  formed  of  the  same  rag- 
ged, dirty  materials,  portions  of  which 
had  given  way,  and  lay  strewed  along 
the  road.  Not  a  flower  was  to  be 
seen  in  any  one  of  these  patches  of 
garden    ground.     Uncouth^    tangled 
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masses  of  seedy  cabbages  and  pota- 
toes— a  roofless  pigstye — a  small  half- 
boarded  well,  over  whieb  was  a  crack- 
ed windlass  with  a  dishevelled  bit  of 
rope  twined  loosely  round  it— and  a 
heap  of  yellow  linen  hanging  to  dry, 
or  rather  to  rot,  upon  the  garden  walls ; 
— these  were  the  only  objects  that  met 
niy  eye,  with  the  exception  of  a  huge 
dunghill  that  graced  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  and  rose -from  the  edge  of 
a  slimy  horse-pond,  redolent  of  dead 
cats  and  dogs,  and  alive  with  the  me- 
lodious voices  of  a  brood  of  squat 
ducklings. 

The  instant,  however,  that  I  had 
passed  this  notable  spot,  the  landscape 
began  to  assume  a  more  picturesque 
character,  and  continued  g^dually  to 
improve  till  I  reached  the  churchyard 
of  which  the  old  butler  had  spoken. 
Jt  did  not  disappoint  my  expectations, 
being  situated  on  the  side  of  a  green 
slope,  which  commanded  a  view  of  an 
extensive  'champaign  country,  well 
Wooded  and  watered,  studded  with 
magnificent  parks  and  pleasant  vil- 
lages, and  bounded  on  the  horizon  by 
a  range  of  downs,  on  the  highest  point 
of  which  'stood  the  ruins  of  a  watch- 
tower.  Right  through  the  centre  of 
this  churchyard  ran  a  noble  grove  of 
yews,  leading  up  to  the  porch,  within 
which  was  a  neat  wooden  bench.  Here 
I  seated  myself  for  some  minutes,  with 
the  repose,  not  the  gloom,  of  the  grave 
about  me  ;  for  the  sun  shone  cheerily 
upon  the  numerous  flowery  hillocks, 
and  the  light  south  wind  kept  hymn- 
ing a  gentle  hosannah  among  the 
trees.  All  that  shocks  the  eye  and 
oppresses  the  imagination  in  our  un- 
sightly, mephitic  London  charnel- 
houses  was  excluded  from  this  tran- 
quil  and  even  cheerful-looking  ceme- 
tery. Death  was  not  here — *twas 
Sleep,  the  still,  dreamless  sleep  of  a 
large  family  circle,  who,  having  toiled 
through  their  little  day,  had  sunk  to 
rest,  as  they  had  lived,  each  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  neighbour.  Yet  still 
their  connexion  with  the  living  was 
kept  up ;  for  their  graves  were  care- 
fully tended;  flowers  planted  on  them, 
weeds  rooted  out,  and  every  thing 
avoided  that  might  look  like  a  forget- 
fiilness  on  the  part  of  the  survivors. 
In  crowded  cities  death  is  a  very  cold, 
commonplace  affair;  but  in  a  secluded 
thinly-peopled  village  like  this,  it  is  a 
shock  felt  far  and  wide,  piercing  to 
many  bosoms^  and  calling  forth  their 


purest  sensibilities.  Hence  is  it  that 
the  churchyards  in  the  metropoUs 
are  almost  invariably  neglected  and 
overrun  with  the  foulest  weeds ;  while 
the  m^ority  of  those  in  the  country 
are  as  diligently  attended  to,  as  though 
it  were  the  first  duty  of  humanity  to 
preserve  their  neat  and  comely  aspect* 
My  reverie  was  here  broken  in  up- 
on by  the  approach  of  a  funeral,  which 
came  slowly  moving  up  the  avenue  of 
yews  towards  the  spot  where  I  was 
Stationed.  On  enquiring  of  a  by- 
stander who  it  was  that  was  journey- 
ing to  his  last  home,  I  learned  that  it 
was  a  patriarch  of  the  village,  who 
had  been  an  oracle  among  his  neighs 
hours,  and  much  loved  by  them  for 
his  many  amiable  qualities.  The 
tears  shed  by  those  who  stood  about 
his  grave,  proved  that  I  had  not  been 
misinformed.  Their  grief  for  the  old 
man*8  death  was  quiet,  but  profound. 
I  had  been  present  at  the  funeral  of 
royalty  ;  I  had  heard  the  solemn  roll 
of  the  muffled  drums  ;  the  bray  of  the 
trumpet ;  the  thunder  of  the  cannon ; 
the  awfiil  music  of  the  organ ; — 1  had 
seen  the  illuminated  chapel ;  the  long 
array  of  aristocratic  mourners  in  their 
sombre  robes  and  plumes ;  the  heralds 
in  their  gorgeous  attire  ;  the  statue- 
like, torch-bearing  soldiers ;  the 
clergy  with  their  sfiver  censors  ;  the 
emblazoned  pall;  the  waving  banners; 
the  richly  burnished  coffin  with  the 
proud  emblems  of  majesty  on  its  lid  •; 
— I  had  witnessed  all  this  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  woe,  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  wonder ;  but  I  know 
that  I  was  never  so  much  affected  as 
with  the  simple  scene  before  me. 
Here  there  was  no  parade — no  "  sub- 
lime mockery  "  of  grief.  The  appeal 
was  not  to  the  imagination,  but  the 
heart.  The  homage  paid  was  to  a 
good,  not  a  great  man — to  one  who, 
without  a  single  factitious  advantage 
to  recommend  him;  with  neither 
wealth,  rank,  nor  connexions  to  en- 
force Ms  claims ;  had  yet  won  the  ab- 
solute confidence  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours, yoimg  and  old  ;  established  his 
sovereignty  in  their  hearts  ;  and  built 
for  himself  a  lasting  shrine  in  their 
memory,  by  the  earnest,  humble  and 
enlightened  spirit  in  which  he  had 
fulmled  the  duties  of  existence.  This 
was  true  moral  influence  —  the  in- 
fluence of  the  man,  as  contradis- 
ting^hed  from  that  of  the  tiing, 
wMch  the  most  illustrious  descent. 
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backed  by  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus, 
could  never  purchase-  Altogether, 
the  scene  was  a  striking  one  to  a  Lon- 
doner, who  having  but  few  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  for  himself  of  the  true 
character  of  his  country's  peasantry, 
is  far  too  apt  to  give  into  the  pre- 
valent town  notion  that  they  are 
mere  factious,  dissolute,  benighted 
boors,  whose  highest  object  it  is  to 
haunt  beer-shops,  discuss  Radical 
politics,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance 
of  Captain  Swing. 

I  remained  in  the  churchyard  till 
the  last  lingering  mourner  had  quitted 
it,  and  then  slowly  retraced  my  steps, 
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musing  by  the  way,  on  the  touching 
and  unaffected  display  of  genuine 
English  sensibility  which  I  had  just 
witnessed.  When  I  reached  home, 
by  way  of  diverting  this  train  of 
serious  meditation,  and  encouraging  a 
more  mirthful  one,  such  as  might 
enliven  the  gloom  of  solitude,  I  has- 
tened into  the  gallery,  and  took  a 
second  glance  at  the  picture  which 
had  so  struck  my  fancy  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  after  dinner,  a  bottle  of  my 
host's  oldest  claret  having  duly  quali- 
fied me  for  the  task,  I  commenced  my 
illustration  of  it  as  follows  :-^ 


LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT  ;    OB,  THE  FISH  OUT  OF  WATER. 

Chapter  I. 


Paul  Pimpernel  was  a  graduate  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  ; 
was  formal  and  reserved  in  manner, 
and  of  a  severely  studious  turn  of 
mind,  notwithstanding  he  had  every 
inducement  to  be  what  is  called  '<  a 
non-reading  man,"  for  his  Exchequer 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition ; 
hb  father — a  land-agent  and  auc- 
tioneer in  the  east  of  England,  who 
had  risen  from  small  beginnings  to  a 
state  of  considerable  affluence — having 
died  but  a  short  time  before  hb  son's 
departure  for  the  University,  and  left 
him  in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  hb  property. 
Having  been  devoted,  ever  since  he 
could  remember,  to  the  study  of 
mathematics— a  taste  which  the  elder 
Pimpernel  had  diligently  fostered,  in 
the  hope  that  his  only  child  might  one 
day  cut  a  figure  at  Cambridge,  and 
so  shed  lustre  on  the  family  name — 
Paul  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
world,  whence  it  happened  that  he 
was  made  the  subject  of  many  a 
rough  practical  joke  by  the  wags  of 
his  college,  who,  forty  years  ago,  were 
much  given  to  this  sort  of  horse-play. 

In  person  Paul  was  short  and  lean, 
but  sinewy,  with  a  priggish  and  con- 
ceited expression  of  countenance  that 
did  not  belie  his  character,  for  ho  was 
to  the  full  as  vain  as  your  mathemati- 
cal pedant  b  apt  to  be ;  was  some- 
thing of  a  sloven  in  hb  dress  ;  econo- 
mical in  his  habits ;  and  fond  of  taking 
long  solitary  rambles,  when,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  castle-builder,  he  would  an- 


ticipate the  period  when  he  should 
become  Senior  Wrangler,  and,  as  such, 
the  one  great  man  of  hb  day. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  of  hb  resi- 
dence at  the  -University,  these  flatter- 
ing day-dreams  engrossed  Paul's  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  con- 
sideration. But  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hb  fifth  term  a  change  came 
over  him.  He  began  to  relax  in  bis 
mathematical  studies,  to  dress  more 
smartly  than  was  hb  wont,  and  to 
absent  himself  more  frequently  from 
chapel,  hall,  and  lectures.  What 
brought  about  this  sudden  and  sur- 
prising alteration  in  our  collegian's 
habits  was  the  following  circum- 
stance. He  was  one  evening  rambling 
along  a  lane  which  branched  off  from 
the  London  road  about  ^se  miles 
from  Cambridge,  when  he  chanced  to 
encounter  a  remarkably  pretty  young 
woman  who  was  standing  up  under  a 
hedge  to  avoid  a  passing  shower.  As 
Paul  drew  near  thb  becoming  appari- 
tion she  cast  a  shrewd  and  scrutiniz- 
ing glance  towards  him,  which  inter- 
preting into  a  wbh  that  he  should 
offer  her  the  protection  of  his  um- 
brella, he,  after  a  moment's  hesitatio  n 
and  some  small  blushing,  foun  d 
courage  to  stammer  out  a  hope  that 
she  would  accept  of  his  escort  to  her 
dwelling,  which,  he  supposed,  was 
not  far  distant.  She  thanked  him 
with  a  sweet  and  gracious  smile  for 
hb  courtesy,  and  taking  his  proffered 
arm  without  ceremony,  strolled  on  to- 
wards her  cottage,  which  was  situated 
at  the  further  end  of  4he  lane,  and 
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just  at  the  entrance  of  a  retired  strag* 
gling  Tillage. 

The  walk,  was  by  no  means  a  long 
onej  yet — strange  to  tell! — it  was 
quite  long  enough  to  impress  Paul 
with  feelings  which,  till  now,  had 
been  wholly  foreign  to  hb  nature.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  tete-h^ete 
with  a  young  lady,  for  hitherto  he 
had  rather  fought  shy  of  the  sex,  less, 
however,  from  indifference,  than  from 
a  dim,  hazy  conviction  that  he  was 
not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  calculated 
to  please  them.  When,  therefore,  he 
found  himself  conversing  with  a  fair 
stranger,  who  to  singular  beauty  of 
face  and  form  added  a  genteel  ad- 
dress, a  free  and  easy  manner,  a 
sprightly  temper  and  ready  flow  of 
small  talk — when,  I  say,  Paul  found 
himself  in  this  novel  position,  and 
saw,  moreover,  that  his  erudite  re- 
marks upon  the  weather  and  the  Uni- 
versity greatly  interested  his  com- 
panion, his  self-complaceny  was  won- 
drously  gratified ;  he  rose  full  twenty 
per  cent  iu  his  own  esteem ;  and  on 
reaching  the  lady's  dwelling,  accepted 
her  offer  to  walk  in  and  rest  himself, 
with  a  boldness  and  alacrity  that  none 
who  knew  him  would  have  given  him 
credit  for  being  able  to  show,  under 
the  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  al- 
ways the  most  reserved  men  that  are 
the  most  diffident.  Shyness  is  quite 
as  often  the  result  of  vanity  as  of  hu- 
mility. 

On  entering  the  parlour,  which  was 
fitted  up  with  extreme  taste,  and  con- 
tained a  small  piano,  some  vases  filled 
with  flowers,  and  a  book- case  well 
stored  with  light  works,  chiefly  poeti- 
cal, Paul  saw  an  elderly  lady  seated 
working  on  a  sofa,  to  whom  his  com^ 
panion  introduced  him  as  her  <'  Ma,** 
at  the  same  time  explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  she  had  met 
him.  The  old  dame — a  shrewd,  active 
woman,  with  a  keen  eye,  a  red  nose, 
and  a  bit  of  a  Yorkshire  accent — was 
quite  as  gracious  as  her  daughter ; 
whereupon  our  collegian,  anxious  to 
show  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
their  good  opinion,  and  invited  to 
confidence  by  the  adroit,  but  ap- 
parenty  artless  questions  of  the  mo- 
ther, mentioned  hb  name,  his  college, 
hisprospects ;  and,  in  short,  gave  them 
as  much  information  about  himself-* 
for  men  of  secluded  habits  of  life  are 
always  egotistical— as  could  with  any 
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propriety  be  given  on  a  first  inter- 
view ;  and  then,  on  rising  to  take 
leave,  ventured  timidly  to  hint  a  wish 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  improve 
an  acquaintance  thus  unexpectedly 
commenced,  to  which  the  younger 
lady  replied  by  a  smile  that  thrilled 
to  Paul's  heart,  while  the  elder  ob- 
served that  both  she  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs  Dickson,  would  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  him  whenever  he 
could  spare  an  hour  from  his  college 
studies. 

Mrs  Dickson  !  She  was  then  a  mar- 
ried woman !  This  idea  haunted  the 
predestined  Cantab  the  whole  way 
home,  occasioning  him  an  uneasiness 
for  which  he  could  in  no  wise  account, 
and  which,  but  the  day  before,  he 
would  not  have  believed  that  woman 
could  give  him.  But  she  was  so 
sprightly — so  frank — so  gentle — and 
set  him  so  completely  at  ease  with 
himself— that  he  felt  he  might  well  be 
justified  in  being  not  altogether  indif- 
ferent to  her  destiny.  Then,  too,  she 
took  such  evident  pleasure  in  his  con- 
versation! Ah  Paul,  Paul,  this  it 
was  that  rendered  her  so  attractive  in 
your  eyes!  This  was  the  secret  of 
your  "  Love  at  First  Sight ! "  You 
miffht  have  withstood  the  fascinations 
of  her  beauty  ;  but  that  faculty  which 
some  women  possess  of  unconsciously, 
as  it  were,  administering  to,  and  bring- 
ing into  active  play,  all  a  g^reen-hom*8 
dormant  self-conceit,  operated  on  you 
like  a  spell,  and  threw  you  completely 
off  your  guard.  Paul  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  merely  recognised  in 
Sophia — such  was  the  lady*s  name-* 
an  agreeable  and  intelligent  com- 
panion ;  yet  when  the  idea  struck  him 
that  she  might  possibly  be  a  widow,  a 
load  seemed  lilted  off  his  mind ;  and 
he  hurried  on  with  a  reckless  speed 
that  nearly  proved  fatal  to  an  old 
apple-woman,  whose  staU,  together 
with  herself,  he  upset  at  the  corner  of 
Trumpiogton  Street. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  night 
spent  in  dreams  of  a  most  blissful  na- 
ture, Paul  attempted  to  resume  his 
usual  studies.  But  his  thoughts  wan- 
dered sadly  from  his  task.  Instead  of 
hydrostatics  or  conic  sections,  they 
dwelt  upon  the  arch  blue  eyes  of  So- 
phia, the  first — with  the  exception  of 
his  grandmother's — that  had  ever 
beamed  kindly  on  him  ;  so,  finding 
that  it  was  vam  to  attempt  to  disci- 
pline his  mind,  he  resolved  on  taking 
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a  walk  oyer  to  the  cottage,  if  only,  as 
he  ingeniously  argued,  to  satisfy  a 
natural  and  commendable  curiosity  as 
to  whether  Mrs  Dickson  had  caught 
cold  or  not,  by  the  rain  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  After  the  kindness 
manifested  towards  him,  such  a  visit, 
he  conceived,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  an  act  of  ordinary  gratitude — in 
fact,  it  would  be  expected  from  him  • 
so  off  he  set,  dressed,  of  course,  with 
unwonted  attention  to  effect. 

Sophia  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow when  the  young  collegian  ar- 
rived. She  received  him  with  all  her 
former  ease  and  affability  ;  took  hhn 
a  walk  round  her  garden  ;  plucked 
him  a  posy,  which  he  hastened  to  fix 
in  his  flattered  button-hole;  showed 
him  her  books  of  poetry  ;  and  then, 
at  his  special  request,  sate  down  and 
sang  him  a  ballad  which,  she  observed, 
had  been  a  great  favourite  with  her 
late  husband.  She  sighed  as  she  said 
this,  and  that  sigh,  associated  as  it 
was  with  the  word  "late,"  excited 
strange  feelings  of  hope  and  despon- 
dencv  in  Paul's  mind ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  rooms  in  the  Pease-market,  a 
prey  to  those  conflictiug  emotions 
which  the  pedantic  book-worm  St 
Preux  describes  after  his  first  brief 
interview  with  Julie. 

The  ice  thus  broken,  almost  every 
other  day  saw  him  a  visiter  at  the 
cottage.  He  was  always  either  walk- 
ing out  with,  or  sitting  beside  Sophia, 
while  she  sang  to  the  piano,  or  painted 
flowers  for  a  hand- screen.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  conversations  with 
her — for  with  the  frankness  of  her 
nature  she  treated  hira  with  the  fami- 


liarity of  an  old  friend — he  learned  all 
the  particulars  of  her  sad  bereavement. 
She  had  been  marriod  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen,  but  "  the  best  of  men," 
as  she  invariably  styled  her  husband, 
had  been  drowned  at  sea  about  sixteen 
months  before,  just  eight  years  from 
the  period  of  their  union.  She  de- 
tailed  the  catastrophe  with  so  much 
feeling  and  delicacy,  that  Paul's  sen- 
sibilities were  put  into  a  perfect  state 
of  combustion,  and  in  his  excess  of 
sympathy  he  would,  I  do  verily  be- 
lievej  have  proposed  on  the  instant  to 
help  her  to  a  second  "  best  of  men," 
comd  he  bat  have  mastered  up  the 
face  to  do  so. 

From  this  moment  his  habits  and 
character  Underwent  a  total  change. 
Adieu  now  to  the  studious  vigil  pro- 
tracted far  rate  the  morning ;  and  to 
those  dreams  of  Academic  dbtinction 
which  hitherto  had  haunted  him  like 
a  passion  1  All  were  gone.  He  now 
worshipped  at  a  new  shrine — con- 
fessed the  influence  of  a  new  power. 
Gentle  reader,  hast  thoa  ever  seen  a 
moth  fluttering  about  a  candle  ?  At 
first  he  flits  round  and  round  it  at  a 
distance,  thinking  apparently  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger;  then, 
becoming  bolder,  ne  ventiu-es  to  con- 
tract the  circle  of  his  flight;  till  at 
length,  bewUdered  and  blinded  by  his 
close  contiguity  to  the  dazzling  flame, 
he  plunges  headlong  into  it,  and  is 
consumed.  Paul  was  not  yet  con- 
sum^,  but  he  was  already  drawn 
withm  the  influence  of  the  fatal  blaze, 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was 
as  innocuous  as  it  was  attractive. 


Chapter  II. 


When  love  lays  hold  of  a  mathe- 
matician, it  is  apt  to  play  strange 
tricks  with  him.  This  is  an  axiom 
which,  unlike  the  patent  safety  cabs, 
cannot  be  overturned.  Aware  of  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  state  of  his 
affectious  a  secret,  yet  wholly  unable 
to  do  so,  Paul  began  to  look  about  him 
for  a  confidant,  and  at  last  bethought 
him  of  an  old  college  friend  who, 
having  graduated  a  few  months  before, 
had  lefl  Cambridge,  and  taken  a  cu- 
racy in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fens- 
lanton,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
or  should  know,  is  situated  about  nine 
miles  from  the  university,  in  the  heart 


of  one  of  the  most  sterile  and  desolate 
districts  of  England.  To  this  friend, 
whom  he  haa  all  but  forgotten  till 
now,  Paul  resolved  to  repair ;  and 
accordingly  he  set  out  on  foot — for,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  he  was  a 
prodigious  walker — with  the  intention 
of  reaching  the  parsonage  in  time  for 
dinner.  Arrived  there,  he  received  a 
most  cordial  welcome,  but  his  manner 
on  entering  was  so  visibly  embar- 
rassed, that  his  friend  could  not  help 
noticing  it,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  observed,  '*  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you.  Pimpernel?  Are  you 
ill  ?    Have  you  overworked  yourself? 
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or  hare  you  got  into  some  college 
scrape  ?  I  never  in  my  life  saw  you 
look  so  uneasy  as  you  do  at  this  mo- 
ment. Fm  sure  something  is  preying 
on  your  mind,  so  out  with  it>  man— 
no  reserves  with  one  like  me.** 

It  is  astonishing  how  fooHsh  the 
majority  of  us  are  apt  to  look  when 
making  a  confession  of  that  "  divine 
passion"  which  does  such  credit  to 
our  nature.  We  rarely  confess  to 
being  in  love»  without  blushing  as  if 
we  had  been  just  detected  in  the  act 
of  picking  a  pocket  Paul  hesitated, 
stammered,  and  shuffled  about  in  his 
chah  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  on  a 
pair  of  sharp  spurs;  but  seeing  his 
friend's  eye  fixed  on  him  with  a  grave, 
steady  scrutiny,  he  suddenly  plucked 
up  courage,  and  replied,  **  well  then, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Fm  in  love !  ** 
and  having  said  this,  he  crimsoned 
like  a  winter  cabbage. 

"In  love!'*  exclaimed  his  compa- 
nion. "  You  in  love  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Well,  well,  it  is  a  'malady  we  are  all 
liable  to  at  one  time  or  other  of  our 
.lives,  so  the  sooner  perhaps  we  take 
it  in  the  natural  wa^  the  better.  And, 
pray,  who  are  you  m  love  with  ?** 

When  Paul  mentioned  the  lady's 
name,  her  abode,  and  the  circiun- 
stances  under  which  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  her,  his  friend  looked 
reserved  and  thoughtful.  "  Pimper- 
nel,** said  he,  after  a  brief  emphatic 
silence,  **  take  care  what  you  are 
about.     This  lady,  as  you  call  her  *' 

"Lady!**  exclaimed  the  lover,  in 
his  most  fervid  manner,  *'who  can 
doubt  it  that  has  once  seen  her  ? 
Her  manners  are,  without  exception, 
the  most  graceful  and  natural  1  ever 
beheld;  her  disposition  sportive  and 
amiable  to  a  degree  ;  her — her  ** 

"  Good,**  interrupted  his  friend, 
pushing  the  bottie  towards  him,  "  help 
yourself,  and  go  on.** 

"Her figure,'*  rejoined  the  enthu- 
siast, "  buoyant,  youthful,  and  replete 
with  elegance ;  her  smUe  angelic ; 
her  eyes  sparkling  like  the  sky  on  a 
frosty  night ;  and  her  lips  rosy  as  the 
west  on  a  delicious  summer  evening.** 

"  Paul,  Paul!'*  said  his  companion, 
with  mock-solemnity, "  you  were  once 
a  man  of  good  conmion-sense,  but 
now  that  you  have  degenerated  into  a 
poet,  I  have  no  hopes  of  you.  So  you 
nave  actually  lost  your  heart  to  a 
pretty,  dressed-up  wax-doU !  *' 


"  Mr  Powis,*'  exclaumed  the  lover, 
looking  as  silly  as  a  sheep  newly 
sheared,  "  I  came  to  you  for  your  ad- 
vice, not  your  ridicule.'* 

"  Well,  don't  be  so  touch  jr.  If 
you  want  my  advice,  here  it  is  m  one 
word — ^be  cautious !  Remember  you 
know  nothing  of  this  lady's  con- 
nexions ;  and  as  for  her  habits,  or  her 
turn  of  mind  " 

"  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  them, 
for  Sophia's  is  a  character  that  you 
may  read  at  a  glance.  She  is  all  feel- 
ing and  gentieness,  and  when  she 
spoke  to  me  of  the  virtues  of  hjer  de- 
parted husband'* 

"  What !  is  she  a  widow  ?  Worse 
and  worse.  My  dear  fellow,  don't 
you  know  the  adage,  children  should 
never  play  with  edge-tools  ?  Rely  on 
it,  widows  are  the  most  dangerous 
subjects  possible  to  meddle  with,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
bridge. You  have  seen  no  visiters  at 
your  widow's  house,  I  suppose?** 

"  Not  a  soul.'* 

"  Ought  not  that  circumstance  to 
teach  you  prudence  ?** 

"  By  no  means,  for  it  is  a  proof  of 
Sophia's  unconunon  sensibility.  Afler 
sufferings  such  as  she  has  endured, 
society  naturally  jars  upon  her  feel- 
ings." 

"  Is  there  nothing  strange  and  in- 
consistent, then,  in  the  readiness  with 
which  she  admitted  you  to  her  ac- 
quaintance?" 

"  No,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  her  nature.  Inno- 
cence 18  always  fearless,  and  having 
no  guile,  itself,  suspects  none  in 
others." 

"  What  a  sophist  love  is !  Of 
course  the  lady  is  aware  that  you  have 
an  independent  fortune  ?" 

«  She  is  so,"  replied  Paul,  "but  it 
was  not  that  which  interested  her  in 
my  favour,  for  fortune  ranks  as  mere 
dross  in  her  estimation ;  no,  sir,  it 
was  my  sober  and  instructive  conver- 
sation— she  told  me  so  herself." 

**  I  presume,  then,  it  is  your  inten- 
tion to  propose  to  this  intellectual 
widow  ?'* 

"  My  dear  Powis,"  replied  Paul, 
swallowing  a  bumper,  "  you  have  just 
liit  it.  I  am,  in  truth,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  ascertain  my  fate,  and 
should  have  done  so  before  now,  had 
I  not  been  prevented  by  a  most  absurd 
and  annoying  circumstance." 


"How  80?* 
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**  Why,  we  were  sitting  together 
the  other  evening,  Sophia  singing  at 
the  piano,  and  I  meditating  on  the 
sofa,  when  suddenly  overpowered  by 
my  feelings — for  her  voice  began  to 
act  on  me  like  a  spell — I  jumped  up 
from  my  seat,  and  was  about  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  when  at  that 
very  moment  the  confounded  servant 
brought  in  the  candles,  and  my  face 
instantly  became  as  red  as  scarlet! 
Had  I  been  caught  with  a  silver  spoon 
sticking  out  of  my  pocket,  1  could  not 
have  been  more  confused.  Very  ridi- 
culous, wasn't  it?" 

"  Very !  upon  my  soul  you're  a 
capital  hand  at  courting  widows!  And 
what  do  you  now  intend  to  do,  since 
you  will  not  take  a  friend's  advice,  and 
drop  the  connexion  ?'* 

**  Call  at  the  cottage  the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning,  and  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis  without  further  delay. 
Suppose,  therefore,  you  come  over 
and  wine  with  me  in  the  evening  ;  it 
will  be  but  a  pleasant  ride  for  you, 
and  of  course  you  will  be  anxious  to 
hear  how  I  have  got  on.*' 

**  Agreed  ;  and  now  that  we  have 
discussed  this  weighty  matter,  let  us 
have  a  fresh  bottle.  Our  glasses  have 
been  empty  for  the  last  half  hour." 

In  the  excited  state  in  which  Paul 
was,  he  needed  little  pressing,  so  the 
friends  resumed  their  libations,  and 
more  than  one  bumper  was  proposed 
to  the  widow's  health,  to  whicn  her 
impassioned  lover,  though  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  his  convivial  propen- 
sities, made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  do 
every  possible  justice. 

Night  mean- while  approached,  and 
Paul  having  a  long  journey  before 
him,  began  to  talk  about  returning 
home.  But  his  convivial  host  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  "  For  old 
acquaintance  sake,"  said  he,  "  if  not 
for  the  honour  of  the  cloth,  we  must 
have  a  bowl  of  bishop :  it  will  be  time 
enough  to" — 

"  But  consider  the  distance." 

"  Never  mind  the  distance ;  we'll 
talk  of  that  by  and  by ;"  with  which 
words  Powis  ordered  supper,  and 
while  it  was  getting  ready,  occupied 
himself  with  the  bishop,  which  he 
manufactured  in  a  style  that  might 
have  done  credit  to  the  head-steward 
of  Trinity. 

Who  so  degenerate  of  palate  as  not 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  deli- 
cious beverage — the  noblest  invention 
of   Protestant  Episcopacy!      Other 


stimulants  madden  or  stupify.  Bishop 
mildly  exhilarates.  Frenzied  by  bran- 
dy-punch, you  knock  down  your  next 
neighbour.  Saddened  by  gin-toddy 
you  fall  to  weeping  in  the  streets, 
and  are  taken  off  by  a  sympathizing 

goliceman  to  the  nearest  station^ 
ouse.  The  one  coppers  your  nose^ 
the  other  encircles  your  eyes  with 
a  red  watery  rim  ;  but  bishop  scorns 
to  play  you  such  deceitful  and  un- 
sightly tricks.  While  you  drink 
it,  you  may  imagine  yourself  drinking 
a  kiss — so  sweet,  so  seductive,  so  kind- 
ly is  its  flavour,  and  so  refined  and 
mellowlhe  sensibilities  it  calls  forth  I 

Cheered  by  the  enlivening  beverage, 
the  two  friends  sat  carousing  till  past 
midnight,  when  Paul  being,  as  the 
Baron  of  Bradwardine  would  phrase 
it,  "  ebriolus  " — that  is  to  say,  agree- 
ably stimulated,  so  much  so  indeed 
that  he  told  the  anecdote  of  his  first 
interview  with  the  lovely  widow  at 
least  four  times  over,  was  strongly 
urged  by  Powis  to  take  a  bed  at  the 
parsonage.  But  no,  the  infatuated 
young  man  would  go  back  to  Cam- 
bridge. A  walk,  he  observed,  on  such 
a  serene  night  would  set  him  all  to 
rights,  and 

**  You  are  mad!"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  interrupting  him,  "  are  you 
aware  of  the  distance  ?" 

"  Perfectly  ;  but  go  I  must  and 
will,  for  it  is  indispensable  that  I 
should  come  to  an  understanding  vtith 
Sophia  without  further  loss  of  time. 
Ah,  Powis,  she  really  is  an  augel. 
Did  I  tell  you  how  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  ?     One  evening'* — 

At  this  instant  the  church  clock 
struck  two,  whereupon  Paul  stopping 
short,  rose  from  hb  seat,  and  putting 
on  h*is  hat  with  that  final  thump  on  the 
crown  which  indicates  a  stern  fixed- 
ness of  purpose,  hurried  away  to  the 
door. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  his  host,  finding 
it  useless  to  expostulate  with  him, 
"  a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way  ; 
but  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  have 
a  storm  beiore  you  reach  Cambridge. 
See,"  he  added,  thrusting  his  head 
out, "  the  clouds  are  gathering,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  charged  with  thunder." 

'*  Can't  help  it — good  night,"  and 
shaking  his  friend  cordially  by  the 
hand,  Paul  set  forward  on  his  jour- 
ney, with  a  promise  that  when  they 
next  met,  he  would  acquaint  Powis 
with  all  the  particulars  of  his  first  in- 
terview with  Sophia. 
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Chapter  III. 


The  first  part  of  the  young  man*8 
road  lay  through  a  long,  narrow  by- 
path, rough  and  wrinkled  with  cart 
ruts;  oyershadowed  in  places  with 
lofty  elms  ;  and  peopled  with  a  flou- 
rishing colony  of  gnats,  which  kept 
humming  by  thousands  scarce  six 
inches  above  his  nose,  and  settling  un- 
ceremoniously upon  his  head  when- 
ever he  took  his  hat  off  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow^  As  Paul 
hastened  along  this  gloomy  cross-road, 
he  kept  up  his  spirits  by  whistling  one 
of  Sophia's  favourite  airs,  which  woke 
an  owl,  who  replied  with  a  shrill  hoot, 
thinking  naturally  enough — for  our 
hero  was  no  vocalist — that  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  an  old  acquaintance 
in  a  neighbouring  ivy-bush. 

Quitting  this  lane,  Paul  next  came  out 
upon  a  wide,  sterile  desert,  dull,  flat, 
and  monotonous  as  a  treatise  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  and  equally  devoid  of 
animation.  Any  thing  more  dreary 
than  this  tract  of  country  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  met  with,  except  amono^  the 
steppes  of  Crim-Tartary.  As  tor  a 
tree,  or  a  flower,  or  even  a  shrub,  they 
are  as  difficult  to  be  foimd  as  the  lon- 
gitude. You  may  indeed  see,  here 
and  there,  the  stump  of  an  old  elm 
or  pollard  ;  but  they  are  mere  sapless 
skeletons,  having  long  since  died  of 
confirmed  atrophy.  Well  may  such 
scenery — and  Cambridgeshire  abounds 
in  it — have  driven  Robert  Hall  mad! 
It  eats,  like  rust,  into  the  imagination, 
dimming  its  sunshine,  and  blighting  all 
its  energies. 

When  our  young  Cantab  had  got 
about  a  third  of  his  way  across  this 
desert,  he  found  himself  gradually  de- 
scending into  a  sort  of  hollow,  from 
which,  so  far  as  he  could  perceive  by 
the  sickly  light  of  a  half-extingubhed 
moon,  several  roads  branched  off.  As 
he  had  no  recollection  of  having  pass- 
ed this  spot  in  the  morning,  he  took 
for  granted  he  had  lost  his  way ;  so 
after  looking  about  him  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, in  the  vain  hope  of  recognising 
his  '*  whereabout,*'  he  put  hb  hands 
to  his  mouth,  and  shouted  aloud,  think- 
ing that  possibly  some  one  might  be 
within  hearing,  who  would  enlighten 
his  benighted  intellect.  But,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected  at  such  an  hour, 
no  answer  was  returned  to  his  sum- 
moos ;  whereupon^  taking  the  first 


path  that  presented  itself,  and  which 
brought  him  out  again  on  the  moor# 
he  doggedly  resumed  his  journey. 

It  was  now  past  three  o*clock,  and 
something  like  a  faint  apology  for 
daylight  would  have  glimmered  in  the 
east,  had  not  the  sky  been  full  char- 
ged with  thunder-clouds.  Presentiy 
the  wind  began  to  get  up  a  littie ;  a 
few  hot,  heavy  drops  of  rain  fell ;  and 
that  low,  hollow,  mysterious  sound 
which  invariably  heralds  a  storm, 
swept,  like  the  wail  of  a  spirit,  across 
the  unsheltered  heath.  These  warn- 
ing intimations  were  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  rattling  shower, 
half  hail,  half  rain,  and  by  a  tremen- 
dous clap  which  seemed  to  rend  the 
heavens  asunder,  and  startied  Paul 
into  instant  sobriety.  He  now  began 
to  be  seriously  alarmed,  for  by  the 

a  nick,  vivid  flashes  of  sheet  lightning 
lat  illumined  the  whole  horizon,  he 
couldjustperceive  that  the  track  he  was 
pursuing  was  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
Whether  he  was  going  to,  or  from, 
Cambridge,  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea — a  blessed  state  for  a  man  to  be  in 
at  past  three  o* clock  in  the  morning, 
and  who  is,  besides,  wet  through,  and 
knocked  up  with  fatigue ! 

Nevertheless  Paul  plodded  stoutiy 
onward,  keeping,  as  well  as  he  could, 
to  the  path,  and  after  toiling  upwards 
of  three  miles  across  the  moor,  came 
to  a  small  hamlet,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  he  caught  sight  of  some  lights 
glancing  through  the  windows  of  a 
wayside  ale-house.  Delighted  with 
this  timely  discovery,  he  hurried  up 
to  the  cabaret,  and  tapped  gently  at 
the  door,  which,  after  a  minute  or 
two's  delay,  was  opened  by  the  land- 
lord, who,  in  reply  to  the  traveler's 
Tequest  that  he  would  give  him  house- 
room  till  the  storm  had  abated,  cast  a 
shrewd,  professional  glance  at  him, 
with  his  candle  shaded  with  his  hand ; 
and  then,  satisfied  apparentiy  with  his 
scrutiny,  ushered  him  into  a  smoky, 
sanded  lutchen^  vrithin  the  ample 
range  of  whose  brick  fire-place  sat 
four  men,  two  on  each  side,  whUe  five 
or  six  others  were  seated  at  a  curious- 
ly notched  oaken  table ;  and  all  were 
eaually  busy  in  the  discussion  of  a  jug 
of  nut-brown  October  ale. 

On  his  entrance,  after  shaking  him- 
self like  a  French  poodle  when  ha 
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comes  out  of  the  water/.  Paul  took  his 
seat  on  a  small  bench  near  the  win- 
dow, and  by  way  of  preventive  from 
cold,  called  for  a  glass  of  his  host's 
strongest  and  oldest  ale;  and  while 
quaffing  it,  which  he  did  with  infinite 
relish,  occupied  himself,  not  with  me- 
ditations on  the  beauty  and  virtues  of 
Sophia — for  the  heavy  rain  had  for  a 
time  clean  washed  away  all  his  sen- 
timent— but  with  observing  the  peo- 
ple about  him.  One  or  two  of  these 
were  waggoners,  as  was  apparent 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  long 
whips  lying  in  a  comer  of  the  room ; 
others  were  labourers  who  preferred 
tippling  at  an  ale-house  to  going  home 
betimes  to  their  families  ;  then  there 
was  the  landlord,  a  jolly  dog,  fond  of 
hearing  the  **  chimes  at  midnight  ;*' 
and,  conspicuous  above  all,  an  itine- 
rant pedlar — a  very  Autolycus  in  look 
and  manner — with  round,  full-blown 
cheeks,  a  spacious  cavern  of  a  mouth, 
and  a  merry,  roguish,  twinkling  eye, 
which  was  constantly  directed  towards 
the  numerous  flitches  of  bacon  that 
hung  temptingly  from  the  rafters 
above  him.  Besides  these,  there 
might  perhaps  have  been  a  poacher 
and  a  small  thief  or  two  among  the 
company,  but  of  this  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. 

The  first  who  spoke  after  Paul  en- 
tered, was  the  landlord,  who,  observing 
bb  disconsolate  condition,  recommend- 
ed him  to  renew  his  potations  ;  and 
without  waiting  his  answer,  placed  be- 
fore him  another  glass  of  ale,  which 
was  despatched  with  as  much  zest  as  its 
predecessor.  The  pedlar  then  took  up 
the  discourse,  and  told  several  humor- 
ous anecdotes,  and  wild  local  legends, 
such  as  are  still  in  vogue  in  some  of 
the  more  secluded  districts  of  Eng- 
land. The  company  swallowed  these 
last  with  the  most  edifying  gravity, 
not  a  little  to  Paid's  disgust  and  as- 
tonishment, who  hinted  his  opinion  of 
such  nonsense  in  terms  by  no  means 
flattering  to  die  narrator's  vanity. 
For  some  time,  however,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  him,  till  at  length  the 
pedlar  having  ventured  to  repeat  the 
well-known  Essex  tradition  of  the 
murdered  oyster-wench  who  at  mid- 
night, on  the  full  of  the  moon,  carries 
her  head  through  Colchester  in  a  fish- 
basket,  Paul,  indignant  at  such  tam- 
pering with  matters  incapable  of'*  de- 
mon^^oD,'*  and  put  into  a  sudden 
ferment  by  the  heady  ale  he  had  swal^ 


lowed,  which  rendered  hun  utterly 
regardless  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance, roundly  called  on  the  speaker 
for  "proof "  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  asserted.  This,  of  course,  roused 
the  fellow's  ire ;  his  eyes  flashed ;  bis 
%a!t&  instinctively  doubled ;  and  a  very 
pretty  skirmage  would  have  ensued 
— for  our  hero,  when  once  fairly  in  his 
cups,  was  inclined  to  be  dogmatical 
and  pugnacious— had  not  the  landlord 
adroitly  restored  harmony  by  replen- 
ishing the  pedlar's  glass. 

The  storm  had  by  this  time  cleared 
ofi*;  the  red  morning — to  quote  old 
Marlowe's  fine  expression— had  '<  all 
headlong  thrown  herself  the  clouds 
among ;"  and  the  company  prepared 
to  separate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
carters,  who  waited  the  approach  of 
the  early  waggons  for  which  the  ale- 
house was  a  place  of  call.  Having 
received  all  due  directions  from  his 
host  as  to  the  nearest  road  to  Cam- 
bridge, Paul  resumed  his  journey; 
but,  alas,  he  was  in  a  far  worse  flight 
now  than  he  was  when  he  so  obstmate- 
ly  persisted  in  quitting  his  friend's 
house,  for  what  with  the  strong  ale, 
and  the  efiects  of  sudden  exposure  to 
the  air  after  the  stifling  heat  and  smoke 
of  the  kitchen,  he  became  quite  stupi- 
fied ;  and  went  wandering  along  the 
high-road,  now  tacking  over  to  one 
side,  and  now  to  the  other,  like  Com- 
modore Trunnion  on  his  way  to  church 
to  be  married ;  with  his  hands  buried 
in  the  depths  of  his  pockets,  and  his 
shiny,  stiffened  hat  stuck  upon  the 
back  of  his  head,  till  he  reached  the 
Castle- end  turnpike;  when,  after  stag- 
gering about  a  hundred  yards  further, 
irresistible  drowsiness  crept  over  him, 
and  he  dropped  insensible  at  the  door 
of  an  inn-yard  just  at  the  entrance  of 
Cambridge ! 

Now  it  chanced  at  the  moment  of 
Paul's  Inglorious  descent,  that  one  of 
the  slow,  heavy  northern  stage-coaohes 
—for  I  need  not  remind  my  readers 
that,  forty  years  ago,  such  vehicles 
were  not  the  velocipedes  that  they 
now  are— was  stopping  at  the  inn  on  its 
road  to  London.  But  though  this  was 
the  case,  unluckily  for  the  young  Can- 
tab, not  a  soul  saw  him  fall,  for  tho 
passengers  were  all  busy  within  doors 
at  breakfast ;  the  coachman  was  en- 
joying his  morning  glass  of  toast  and 
ale  in  the  kitchen ;  and  the  wooden- 
legged  ostler  having  finished  putting* 
to  the  horses^  was  actively  employed 
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in  the  stables.  Paid  consequently  lay 
unobserved  for  some  minutes^  fast 
asleep  with  his  heels  jutting  out  on  the 
path-way>  and  his  head  just  inside  the 
yard>  when  suddenly  a  party  of  Cim- 
tabs«  men  of  his  own  college>  came  by> 
on  their  return  to  their  room8>  after 
a  long  night  spent  in  merry-making. 
As  they  passed  the  inn>  one  of  them 
stumbled  up  against  Paul*s  prostrate 
form.  **  Halloo !  *'  said  he,  "  who 
the  de?il  have  we  g^t  here?'*  then 
stooping  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  unfortunate  wight  on  his  legs 
again,  he  added>  as  he  recogpused  the 
features  of  the  hardest  student  in  St 
John*8,  '*  Pimpernel,  by  Jove  !  and 
dead  drunk  too !  'Gad  this  b  a  dis- 
covery I " 

"  What,  Paul  Pimpernel !"  ex- 
claimed another  of  the  party,  <<  impos- 
sible !" 

*<  Impossible!"  observed  a  third, 
^'  nothing  more  likely ;  these  demure, 
studious  fellows  are  always  sly  dogs  at 
bottom.  But  I  say,  my  boys,  now 
that  we*ve  got  him  here,  what  shall 
we  do  with  him  ?  It  would  be  a  pity 
not  to  have  some  fun  out  of  him. 
Hah  I "  he  continued,  glancing  at 
the  stage- coach,  ''  a  goc^  thought ; 
let  s  ckp  him  into  the  boot,  and  give 
him  a  ride  gratis  to  London  1** 

When  was  a  Cantab  ever  slow  to 
relish  a  practical  joke  ?  The  propo- 
sition was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  preparations  instantly  made  for 
depositing  the  sleeper  in  his  new  bed- 
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chamber.  One  kept  a  diarp  look-out 
about  him— a  superfluous  task,  by  the 
by,  for  it  being  early  yet,  not  a  shop- 
shutter  was  taken  down,  nor  a  soul 
visible  within  a  hundred  yards — while 
the  others  got  ready  the  boot,  which, 
fortunately  for  their  schemes,  had  been 
emptied  of  its  contents  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  ;  and  being  one  of  those 
roomy,  old-^ishioned  ones  now  seldom 
seen,  would  hold  a  short,  slim  man 
like  Paul  very  comfortably,  allowing 
for  his  drawing  up  his  legs  a  little,  as 
people  do  in  bed  on  a  cold  night. 

These  facts  being  duly  ascertained, 
the  senseless  student  was  lifted  from 
the  ground,  and  dexterously  popped 
into  the  boot,  with  his  head  to  the 
aperture,  and  his  knees  gently  bent, 
so  that  he  lay  as  snug  as  if  he  were 
reclining,  like  Melibceus  on  a  sloping 
bank.  The  lid  was  then  just  left  ajar 
by  a  -small  bit  of  stick  being  thrust 
into  it,  so  as  to  give  him  room  to 
breathe ;  and  the  party  retired  to  a  ' 
short  distance  to  watch  the  result  of 
their  manoeuvre.  It  succeeded  to  a 
miracle.  Before  a  man  could  count 
ten  on  his  fingers,  out  came  the  pas- 
sengers ;  the  coachman  mounted  his 
box ;  the  ostler  drew  off  the  horse- 
cloths ;  "  all  right"  was  the  word ; 
and  away  rolled  the  slow,  steady  ve- 
hicle over  Magdalen  bridge,  past  the 
great  gates  of  Trinity  ;  and  so  right 
on — aks,  that  I  should  say  so  I — to  the 
very  village  where  dwelt  the  idol  of 
Paul  8  heut,  Sophia  Dickson ! 


Chaptee  IV. 


Within  an  hour  from  die  time  of 
its  leaving  Cambridge,  the  coach  camo 
within  sight  of  the  vUlage,  when  Paul, 
beginning  to  wake  to  something  in- 
distinctly resembling  consciousness, 
stretched  out  his  arms  as  men  are  apt 
to  do  after  a  heavy  sleep  ;  and  by  so 
doing,  thrust  open  the  hd  of  the  boot, 
and  brought  his  right  hand  into  invol- 
niftary  contact  with  the  fat,  puffy 
ankle  of  an  immense  woman  who  was 
seated  next  the  coachman  on  the  box. 
Now  whetherthere  had  been  any  pre- 
vious flirtation  going  on  between  these 
two  or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain 
it  is  thai  the  corpident  dame  no  sooner 
felt  the  slight  pressure  of  Paul's  hand, 
than  imagining  that  her  companion 
was  giving  her  a  aignificant  touch  with 


his  foot,  she  blandly  said,  **  a-done 
kicking  then,  Mr  coachman.** 

''  What  does  the  woman  mean  V 
replied  Jehu,  who  was  a  crusty,  cross- 
grained  old  fellow,  with  a  rough,  thick 
voice  that  seemed  to  issue  with  diffi- 
culty from  a  throat  clogged  with  cob- 
webs ;  "  *  taint  me." 

«  Oh  ^e,  Mr  coachman  I  How  can 
you?—" 

•*  Fie  yourself  I  'Taint  me,  I  tell 
you.  Why,  you're  mad,  I  think,  old 
girir 

Enraged  at  this  impeachment  of 
her  sanity,  and  still  more  at  the  dis- 
paraging epithet  *'  old,"  the  good 
woman,  tossing  her  bead  back  with  a 
"  marry-corae-up'*  sort  of  air,  waa 
just  about  to  exchange  the  langtiage 
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of  meek  remonstrAnce  for  that  of  in- 
dignant reprobation,  when  at  that 
very  moment  the  half-awakened  Paul^ 
in  attempting  to  stretch  out  his 
cramped  legs  to  their  full  extent, 
thrust  forward  his  head,  which  coming 
with  the  shock  of  a  battering-ram 
against  the  fat  dame*8  calf,  she,  alarm- 
ed by  the  concussion,  gathered  her 
clothes  tightly  about  her,  and  then 
looking  down  to  ascertain  what  could 
be  the  cause  of  such  an  unaccountable 
assault  and  battery,  beheld,  peeping 
out  from  the  boot,  a  huge,  strange- 
looking  head — or  something  that  bore 
the  semblance  of  a  head — the  hair  of 
which  was  clotted  with  mud,  and  em- 
bellished with  bits  of  dirty  straw ! 

Instantly  she  set  up  a  tremendous 
scream.  "  Stop  the  coach,"  she  said, 
'*  and  let  me  get  down.  Here's  a 
ferocious  baboon,  or  bull-dog,  or  some 
such  monster  in  the  boot,  as  big  as  a 
bullock — oh  Lord!  I  shall  be  bit  to 
death — ^let  me  get  down,  I  say — ^the 
creature's  given  me  one  gripe  already 
—  do,  pray,  Mr  coachman,  let  me 
get" 

Before  she  could  complete  the  sen- 
tence, the  coach  stopped  to  water 
horses  at  the  village  ale-house,  when 
the  driver,  alarmed  and  astonished  at 
the  woman's  cries,  hurried  down  from 
his  box,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into 
the  boot,  his  unlucky  forefinger  came 
in  contact  with  Paul's  mouth,  which 
being  wide  open  from  the  effects  of 
terror  and  stupefaction,  closed  convul- 
sively on  the  coachman's  digit,  and 
nearly  bit  it  off. 

Roaring  with  rage  and  pain,  the 
sufferer  with  a  vigorous  jerk  pulled 
out  his  finger,  and  then  calling  to  the 
ostler,  while  at  the  same  time  he  kept 
blowing  and  shaking  the  aggrieved 
joint,  "  Halloo,  Bill,'*  he  exclaimed, 
'*  lend  a  hand  here,  there's  a  d — d 
bull-dog  has  got  into  the  boot,  and 
almost  bit  my  finger  off.  But  TU 
have  the  brute  out ;  **  and  shoving  in 
his  whip  on  one  side,  while  the  ostler 
shoved  in  his  pitch-fork  on  the  other, 
they  unkenndled — Paul  Pimpernel, 
Esq.,  student  of  St  John's,  who  came 
forth  'mid  a  shout  from  the  passen- 
gers, and  the  crowd  which  had  gathered 
about  the  coach,  among  which  last 
was  our  friend  the  pedlar,  who  had 
not  yet  forgotten  Paul's  cavalier  im- 
putations  on  his  veracity. 

"  My  eyes  I  Here's  a  go!"  ex- 
claimed the  ostler,  dropping  his  pitch* 
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fork,  and  staring  wildly  at  Paul,  who 
stood  bewildered  by  the  coach-door ; 
"  so  this  is  your  bull-dog,  Tom  I  Upon 
my  life  he's  a  rum  'un,  as  ever  I  seed !" 

"  Ay  — ay —I  know  the  fellow," 
sdd  the  pedlar,  winking  with  amazing 
significance  at  the  group  about  him.    : 

"  Run  for  a  constable,  BiU,"  shout^ 
ed  the  coachman,  addressing  the  ostler, 
**  quick,  I've  not  a  moment  to  lose ;" 
then  scowling  grimly  on  Paul,  he 
added  "you're  a  'cute  lad,  am't  yon 
now?  But  I  understand  your  game 
well  enough.  'Twas  only  last  week 
I  had  my  coach  robbed  at  Godman- 
chester  by  just  such  another  trick  as 
you'm,  and  most  likely  you're  he  as 
did  it.  But  you  won't  get  off  a  second 
time,  I  promise  you." 

The  passengers— especially  the  fat 
dame  on  the  coach <box,  whom  surprise 
had  bereft  of  speech — overhearing 
this  dialogue,  became  on  the  instant 
wondrously  sensitive  on  the  score  of 
their  luggage.  The  Outsides  leaned 
over  the  roof  to  see  that  their  different 
packages  were  safe ;  and  the  Insides, 

Eoking  their  heads  out  of  the  windows, 
awled  out  to  the  driver  to  assure  him 
that  they  should  hold  him  responsible 
for  every  thing  that  was  missing. 
Among  these  last  was  a  prim,  shrill 
old  maid,  who  addressed  the  coach- 
man with  prodigious  gravity,  as  fol- 
lows, halting  deliberately  between 
each  word,  so  as  to  make  the  deeper 
impression: — "  Mr  coachman — I  have 
a  small  portmanteau — mark  me,  a 
small  portmanteau — on  the  roof,  with 
the  letters  C.  F.  printed  on  it  in  brass 
nails — remember,  C.  F. — also  a  blue 
band-box  tied  with  black  tape — ob- 
serve, black  tape,  for  I'm  rather  par- 
ticular in  these  matters — which 
dangles,  or  should  dangle — for  if  the 
gentleman's  a  thief,  there's  no  know- 
ing— from  one  of  the  hind  seats  out- 
side. Now  will  you  do  me  the  favour, 
Mr  coachman,  just  to  see  if  this  port- 
manteau— you  will  know  it  by  the 
brass  nails— and  this  blue  band-box, 
are  both  of  them  quite  safe  ;  for,  as  I 
said    before,    if  the   gentleman's    a 

thief" 

"Never  fear,  ma*am,  all's  safe," 
replied  the  coachman,  cutting  short 
the  old  maid's  prolixity,  and  keeping 
a  sharp  eye^  in  conjunction  with  the 
pedlar,  on  Paul's  slightest  movement. 
But  there  was  no  need  of  such  vigi- 
lance, for  the  unfortunate  student's 
state  of  mind  rendered  him  irhoUy 
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incapable  of  flight  or  resistance.  He 
had  just  clearness  of  perception  enough 
to  see  that  he  was  in  a  "  predica- 
ment/* though  how  he  got  into  it,  or 
how  he  should  get  out  of  it,  he  had 
not  the  remotest  idea.  He  had  no 
recollection  of  any  thing  that  had 
occurred  since  he  quitted  the  ale- 
house ;  all  he  knew  was,  that  within 
the  last  ten  minutes  he  had  been  mis- 
taken for  a  baboon,  a  bull-dog,  and  a 
thief—he,  Paul  Pimpernel,  Esq.  stu- 
dent of  St  John*8 1 

While  absorbed  in  these  humi- 
liating reflections,  he  stood  aghast 
and  speechless  by  the  coach-door; 
a  loud  shout  announced  the  ad?ent 
of  the  constable,  upon  which  the 
coachman,  after  duly  explaining  mat- 
ters to  that  important  functionary, 
consigned  Paul  mto  hb  custody,  and 
drove  off;  while  the  officer,  seizing  his 
unresisting  victim  by  the  collar,  and 
followed  dose  by  the  pedlar  and  a 
crowd  of  grinnmg  men  and  boys, 
conducted  him  to  the  magistrato*8 
house. 

When  the  party  reached  the  great 
man's  dwelling,  they  found  him,  early 
as  was  the  hour,  seated  at  breakfast 
over  a  cold  sirloin  of  beef,  like  a  true 
sportsman  of  the  old  school.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  age,  simple  and  good- 
natured  in  his  private  capacity,  but  as 
a  magistrate  arbitrary  and  intolerant. 
He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  steel-trap 
and  spring.gun  school  ;  the  terror  of 
poachers,  whom  he  considered  the  most 
atrocious  of  criminals ;  and  a  stanch 
advocate  for  the  stocks, the  black-hole, 
and  the  cart*s-tail. 

«  Well,  Jenkins,"  said  he  to  the 
constable,  ''  another  poacher>  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  I  rather  think  so,  your  Worship," 
replied  the  officer,  and  then  proceeded 
to  tell  his  story,  as  he  had  heard  it 
from  the  coachman,  pointing  it,  how- 
ever, with  many  knowing  winks  and 
pregnant  epithets,  as  if  he  suspected 
much  more  criminality  than  he  had 
evidence  to  substantiate. 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  narrative 
when  the  clerk  entered  the  room. 
The  magistrate  immediately  beckoned 
him  to  a  seat  beside  him,  and  in  an 
under-tone  of  voice,  said,  pointing  to 

Paul,  <'d d  ill-looking  dog,  isn't 

he  ?  There*s  the  gallows  in  his  face  as 
plain  as  a  pike-staff;"  then,  raising 
bis  voice,  "  harkee,  prisoner,"  he  con- 
tinued, **  you* re  here  on  suspicion  of 
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being  a  rogue  and  vagabond.     Can 
you  give  a  good  account  of  yourself?  " 

Painfully  conscious  of  his  disgrace- 
ful position,  but  resolved  on  no  ac- 
count to  reveal  his  name  and  place  of 
abode — so  sensitive  was  he  to  ridicules- 
Paul  contented  himself  with  simply 
stating  that,  however  appearances 
might  be  against  him,  he  was  a  gen- 
tieman  by  birth,  fortune,  and  educa- 
tion, and  as  such,  demanded  his  dis- 
charge* 

**  Gentieman,  forsooth  1"  replied 
the  justice,  bursting  into  aloud  laugh ; 
''yes,  yesy  you  look  like  one,  with 
those  bits  of  straw  stiokingabout  yoor 
head  and  breeches  1  What*s  yonr 
name?" 

**  Particular  reasons  prevent  me 
from  divulging  it." 

**  Is  there  any  one  in  the  village 
that  can  sj^eak  to  your  character  ?  " 

At  tiie  mstant  Paul  thought  of  So- 
phia, but  the  idea  no  sooner  suggested 
Itself  than  it  was  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt. What !  allow  her,  the  delicate^ 
the  sensitive,  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  humiliation  ?  Never  I  He  would 
die  a  thousand  deaths  first. 

«  Please  your  worship,"  exclaimed 
the  constable,  '*  here's  a  man  waiting 
outside  tiie  door  who  says  he  can  give 
important  evidence  asainst  the  prison- 
er ;"  with  which  words  he  stepped  out» 
and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the 
pedlar,  whose  statement  that  he  had 
met  with  the  '<  thief"  at  day-break  at 
an  ale-house,  where  he  deported  him- 
self in  a  most  suspicious  and  ruffianly 
manner,  produced  a  visible  effect  on 
the  minds  of  both  the  magistrate  and 
his  clerk. 

Stung  to  the  <}uick  by  theur  man- 
ner, Paul,  addressing  the  justice,  said, 
<'  as  you  have  no  charge,  sir,  to  make 
against  me,  except  the  very  ridiculous 
one — which  I  am  wholly  unable  to 
explain — that  I  was  found  in  the  boot 
of  a" 

*'  Well,  fellow,"  interrupted  the  ma- 
gistrate, ''  and  is  not  that  enough  ?" 

*'  Fellow!"  replied  the  prisoner,  in- 
dig^antiy. 

**  Yes,  fellow  1  What  should  a  man 
want  in  the  boot  of  a  coach,  if  he  did 
not  mean  to  rob  it?  Any  thing  missing, 
Jenkins?" 

"  Not  as  I  knows  of,  your  worship," 
replied  the  logical  constable,  ''except- 
ing the  coachman's  finger  being  nearly 
bitten  off." 

While  tins  brief  dialogue  was  goingr 
Z 
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fbrwardy  Pad  tvemed  lost  in  thought. 
At  lengthy  adyanoing  close  up  to  the 
•magittratei  he  said,  '*  if  you  will  allow 
roe,  sir,  to  say  a  word  to  you  in  private, 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  oon- 
yinoe  you  that  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
character  you  take  me  for,  when  I 
presume  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  depart." 

This  appeal,  and  the  manner  in  which 
-it  was  deUvered,  somewhat  staggered 
the  Justice ;  but  looking  to  his  clerk, 
on  whose  face  he  saw  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt and  incredulity,  and  then  again 
at  the  prisoner,  whose  exterior  certain- 
ly militated  strongly  against  him,  for 
he  had  lost  his  hat,  and  was  covered 
with  straw  and  mud  from  head  to  foot, 
he  replied,  «  your  proposal  is  plausi- 
ble enough,  but  it  won*t  do  for  roe. 
ril  have  no  tampering  with  Justice  ; 
law  is  law,  so  what  you  have  to  say, 
say  openly." 

**  Then  all  I  shall^y  is  this— detain 
me  but  ten  minutes  longer  in  this  room. 
Mid  I  will  instantly  enter  an  action 
against  you  for  false  imprisonment-^ I 
will,  bv  Ood  1 "  and  Paul  looked  about 
him  with  all  the  stem  dignity  of  in- 
sulted manhood. 

These  words  roused  the  magistrate's 
fuVy,  who,  putting  on  his  most  impos- 
ing air  of  authority,  exclaimed,  <'onoe 
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more,  fellow,  I  ask  you,  will  you  tell 
me  who  you  are,  and  what  you  are  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  won*t,"  replied  Paul  vpith 
the  fierce  resolution  of  a  stag  at  bay. 

'<  Then  I'll  soon  find  a  way  to  make 
you  explain  ;  here,  Jenkins,  away  with 
him  to  the  stocks  ;  let  him  cool  his 
heels  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  I 
dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  screw  the 
truth  out  of  him." 

"  To  the  stocks?"  enquired  Paul, 
doubting  whether  he  had  heard  aright. 
"  Ay,  to  the  stocks — away  with 
him  ;  Til  not  hear  a  word  more ;  my 
toast  is  getting  cold  all  this  tiroe  ).**  and 
before  the  astounded  prisoner  could 
make  any  farther  remonstranee,  the 
constable  seized  hold  of  him  by  one 
arm,  and  the  pedlar  by  the  other,  and 
by  main  force  dragged  him  from  the 
august  presence.  Paul  stormed,  and 
kicked,  and  bit,  and  vowed  ten  thousand 
vengeances  against  his  persecutors  ; 
but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  officer  was 
a  practised  hand  at  dealing  with  re- 
fractory culprits  ;  and  having  thrust 
the  student  of  St  John's  feet  into  the 
round  ^oles  of  the  stocks,  he  wished 
him  "  better  luck  next  time,"  and  ac- 
companied by  the  chuckling  pedlar, 
left  him  to  his  meditations. 


Chaptea  V. 


The  stocks  are,  without  doubt,  an 
admirable,  albeit  a  novel,  place  for  ab- 
stract meditation,  for  after  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  the 
t^ver  of  ouiiosity  has  abated,  and  the 
village  urchins  have  become  tired  of 

'Camelling  your  pensive  visage  with 
eggs  and  cabbages,  you  have  them 
usually  all  to  yourself,  which  is  a  great 
comfort  to  a  man  of  a  reflective  turn  of 
mind.  Moreover,  a  classical  halo  sur- 
rounds them,  for  they  are  associated 
with  the  meroory  of  Shakspeare's  Kent, 
and  Butler*s  Hudibras.  We  must  con- 
fess to  a  patriotio  partiality  for  the 

'Stocks,  for  we  dote  on  every  thing 
English  ;  and  these  are  of  as  indige- 
fions  a  growth  as  the  gallows.-  W  hen 
stepping  OB  shore  (torn  a  foreign  clime, 

•  WMt  more  gratifying  to  one*s  sense 
of  national  dignity  than  to  see  a 
brother  Briton  in  the  stocks !  Such  an 
aoaobling  speotaole  la  proof  ineontro- 
vertible  that  one  is  at  length  at  home 
among  civilized  beings,  whose  high- 


minded  legislators  wisely  imagine  that 
the  stocks  are  the  roost  efficient  of 
schoolmasters  I 

Unfortunately,  however,  Paul  could 
not  bo  persuaded  to  regard  his  position 
in  this  favourable  light.  He  was  sul- 
len, vindictive,  desperate,  any  thing 
but  philosophical.  "  Yesterday,"  said 
he,  **  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  com- 
panion of  gentlemen  ;  to  day  I  am  a 
rogue  and  vagabond,  destined  possibly 
for  the  black-hole  an  hour  hence,  and 
for  a  flogging  before  sunset.  And  why 
am  I  brought  to  this  pass  ?  Because  I 
look  poor  and  dirty,  and  have  lost  my 
hat  I  Had  1  been  dressed  in  my  eollege 
cap  and  gown,  tolerant  justice  would 
have  regarded  the  afiair  of  the  boot 
as  a  mere  practical  joke ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  these  certificates  of  respecta- 
bility makes  all  the  difference  between 
jest  and  eamest^innocenceand  ^^t !" 

While  thus  brooding  sullenly  over 
his  misfortunes,  and  endeavouring, 
but  in  vain,  to  unravel  the  mystery 
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of  the  boot,  Paul  chanced  to  cast 
his  eyes  along  the  road,  near  which, 
at  the  edge  of  the  village  green,  the 
stocks  were  situated  ;  and  there,  mo- 
ring  leisurely  towards  him,  he  beheld 
' — ^whom  does  the  reader  suppose  ?— 
those  very  ladies  from  whom,  above  all 
people  in  the  world,  he  was  most  an- 
xious to  conceal  his  situation!  Fain 
would  he  have  dropped  dead  on  the 
spot ;  but  the  principle  of  vitality  was 
still  strong  in  him ;  so  there  he  sat, 
panic-struck,  like  a  man  who  has  just 
read  his  banker's  name  in  the  Gazette ; 
and  with  but  one  forlorn  hope — name«i 
ly,  that  Sophia  and  her  mother  might 
pass  by  the  place  of  his  imprisonment 
without  detecting  him.  But,  alas,  his 
hope,  like  the  fool's  palace,  was  buUt 
on  the  sands  ;  fbr  no  sooner  had  the 
ladies  approached  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  stocks,  than  Sophia  at  once  re- 
cognised the  prisoner,  and,  starting 
back  with  astonishment,  exclaimed, 
"  Mr  Pimpernel  I  Good  heavens,  sir, 
how  came  you  in  this  situation  ?" 

Paul  groaned,  hung  down  his  head, 
and  looked  so  exquisitely  asinine,  that, 
despite  their  undoubted  sympathy,  the 
ladies  were  compelled  to  turn  away 
their  faces,  which  were  absolutely  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  Recovering 
themselves,  however,  with  an  effort, 
yet  not  daring  to  venture  a  second 
glance  at  the  captive,  they  instantly 
went  in  search  of  the  constable,  and 
mentioning  who  and  what  Paul  was, 
that  official  accompanied  them  to  the 
magistrate's,  who,  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  having  subjected  a  Johnian  to  the 
ignominious  confinement  of  the  stocks, 
and  guessing  now — for  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  tricks  of  the  Can- 
tabs — that  the  supposed  vagabond  had 
been  made  the  victim  of  one  of  their 
rough  jests,  came  down  in  person,  to- 
gether with  his  clerk,  to  see  to  his 
emancipation,  and  tender  his  apologies. 

But  the  captive  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  explanation.  He  had  been  recog- 
nised bj  Sophia — he  had  been  exposed 
to  public  derision  in  the  stocks — and 
the  man  who  had  subjected  him  to  such 
indignities  was  standing  beforo  him ! 
These  reflections  raised  his  passions  to 
a  height  bordering  on  frenzy  ;  and, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was  abonl^ 
he  cut  short  the  magistrate's  apologies 
by  a  tremendous  blow  of  his  fist,  which 
compelled  him  to  change  the  perpendi- 
cular for  the  horizontd  attitude ;  and 
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then,  having  performed  the  same  kind 
office  for  the  clerk,  he  flew  ftom  the 
spot  as  if  the  **  speed  of  thought "  were 
in  his  limbs.  The  dozen  or  so  of  men 
and  boys  who  happened  to  be  looking 
on — the  Dicksons  from  motives  of  de- 
licacy had  not  returned  to  the  spot- 
no  sooner  saw  these  dignified  function- 
aries bite  the  dust,  than  they  thought 
heaven  and  earth  were  coming  toge* 
ther.  "  High  treason  I "  roared  one  ; 
"seize  him  I"  shouted  another;  and 
presently  off  went  dogs,  boys,  and  men 
in  fhll  cry  at  Paul's  heels ;  while  the 
good*natured  justice,  who  rose  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  chase,  bunt  into 
a  hearty  laugh,  and  with  true  profes- 
sional gusto,  waved  his  hat  and  bark*d 
on  the  pursuers,  as  if  he  were  cheering 
on  his  own  fox-hounds  I 

Winged  with  rage,  Paul  soon  dis- 
tanced all  his  pursuers,  and  after  throw- 
ing them  off  the  scent  by  doubling  like 
a  hare  round  one  or  two  small  hedge* 
bound  fields,  he  slackened  his  pace,  and 
finding  not  a  soul  within  sight,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  into  the  Cambridge 
high-road,  where  he  halted  to  rest  Mm- 
self  behind  a  broad  elm,  whence  he 
could  see  all  that  passed,  without  beiuff 
seen  himself.  At  that  moment,  had 
there  been  a  horse-pond  near  him,  he 
would  unquestionably  have  plunged 
headlong  into  it,  so  intolerable  was  his 
sense  of  shame  at  having  been  detected 
by  Sophia  airing  himself  in  the  stocks^ 

But  even  this,  dreadful  as  it  was,  was 
not  his  sole  affliction.  How  was  he  to 
get  back  to  the  University ;  how  pass 
down  Tnmipington  Street  at  the  notr 
it  is  most  crowded,  in  the  disgracefid 
pickle  in  which  he  then  was  ?  He  had 
clearly  no  alternative  but  either  to 
skulk  about  hi  solitude  till  nightfall,  or 
wait  till  some  returned  chaise  should 
come  past,  when  he  might  bargain  with 
the  driver  to  give  him  a  lift,  and  set 
Idm  down  in  the  most  retired  quarter 
of  Parker's  Piece,  whence  he  might 
possibly  sneak  home  undetected  by  the 
back  way  to  his  rooms.  The  last  ex- 
pedient seemed  tiie  most  feasible,  and 
accordingly  Paul  waited  and  waited, 
looking  out  like  a  fox  frem  behind  his 
tree,  Imt  no  suitable  vehicle  made  its 
appearance  ;  a  waggon  indeed  came 
by,  and  soon  afterwards  a  butcher's 
cart ;  but  the  former  was  crammed 
full  of  goods,  and  the  latter  of  calves, 
so  had,  of  course,  no  room  for  ano- 
tiler. 
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At  lengthy  after  having  waited 
half-an-hoar>  damp,  desperate,  and  in 
a  state  akin  to  starvation,  a  fierce  un- 
clouded sun  the  while  shining  down 
on  his  unprotected  sconce,  and  bring- 
ing out  in  the  brightest  relief  all  the 
varied  dyes  of  his  small-clothes — af- 
ter waiting  full  half-an-hour  in  this 
hopeless  plight,  Paul  observed  a  hearse 
rattling  along  the  road  towards  him. 
What  strange  notions  adversity  puts 
into  one*s  mind!  How  it  quickens 
one*s  wit,  and  calls  forth  all  one*8  in- 
ventive faculties !  Our  forlorn  Can- 
tab no  sooner  caught  sight  of  this 
godsend,  than  a  sudden  most  original 
thought  flashed  across  his  mind. 
What  if  he  should  bargain  with  the 
driver  for  a  ride  to  Cambridge  ?  It 
was  a  strange  application  to  make. 
But  was  it  for  him  to  be  particular  or 
fastidious — he  who  had  already  tra- 
velled in  the  boot  of  a  stage-coach> 
and  been  clapped  in  the  stocks  for  a 
vagabond  ?  No ;  he  would  boldly 
brave  appearances,  and  run  the  ha- 
zard of  being  considered  mad ;  for 
any  thing  was  better  than  sitting 
alone,  and  famished,  without  a  hat, 
under  a  scorching  sun,  spotted  like  a 
brindled  pard  with  mud,  and  with  not 
the  slightest  prospect  of  bettering  his 
condition  till  nightfall. 

Thus  thinking,  Paul  approached 
the  hearse,  which  was  by  this  time 
right  opposite  him,  and  stopping  the 
driver,  asked  him  if  he  woiUd  take 
him  as  far  as  a  certain  solitary  spot, 
which  he  mentioned,  at  the  corner  of 
Parker's  Piece.  The  man,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  stared  at  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  lunatic ;  but  tickled  by  the 
sight  of  a  guinea,  which  the  ingenious 
Cantab  thrust  into  his  hand,  allowed 
him  to  creep  in,  when  he  laid  himself 
down  at  full-length,  and  in  this  state 
was  jolted  on  to  Cambridge. 

In  about  an  hour  the  hearse  made 
a  sudden  halt,  whereupon  Paul,  who, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  had  fallen  fast 
asleep,  woke  up  in  a  hurry,  and  ima- 
gining that  he  had.  reached  the  place 
of  his  destination,  threw  wide  the 
half-shut  door,  and  sneaked  out ;  but, 
gracious  Heavens  I  what  was  his  hor- 
ror at  finding  himself,  not  in  the  re- 
tired spot  that  he  had  speculated  on, 
but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Pease- 
market,  about  a  stone's  throw  from 
.  his  own  rooms  I 

A  crowd  instantly  gathered  gbout 
bim. 


"  O,  Jem,'*  said  one  little  boy  to 
another,  **  do  look  here  I  If  there 
isn*t  a  live  corpse  just  got  out  of  a 
hearse  I     Well,  I  never** 

**  And  he's  been  curling  his  vig, 
too,  with  straw!*'  exclaimed  a  lop- 
nded  chimney-sweep. 

"  Twig  his  breeches!**  shouted  a 
hoarse  coal-heaver,  staring  after  the 
flying  Cantab  with  visible  wonder  and 
admiration. 

Regardless  of  these  and  similar 
flattering  remarks  which  he  encoun- 
tered at  every  step  of  his  progress, 
Paul  rushed  on  with  the  strides,  and 
very  much  the  aspect,  of  an  ogre; 
and  on  reaching  his  rooms,  threw 
himself  on  a  sofa,  tore  his  hair, 
smote  his  forehead,  and  cursed  and 
swore  till  his  breath  was  wellnigh 
gone.  When  something  sobered,  he 
proceeded  to  make  his  toilette,  after 
which  he  rang  his  bell,  and  casting, 
a  keen  glance  at  his  Gyp,  who,  greatly 
to  his  comfort,  seemed  ignorant  of  the 
little  episode  of  the  hearse,  ordered 
him  to  bring  up  some  biscuits  and 
Stilton  cheese.  By  the  aid  of  these* 
and  a  few  glasses  of  choice  old  port, 
Paul  became  in  a  short  time  tolera- 
bly composed,  though  gloomy  thoughts 
still  pressed  heavily  on  him,  jespe- 
ciallv  when  he  speculated  on  Uie  pro* 
bability  of  the  story  of  the  boot  be- 
coming circulated  throughout  his  col- 
lege ;  and  again,  when  on  casting  his 
eyes  towards  his  book-shelves,  he  re- 
membered how  many  vexations  his 
neglect  of  these  old  friends  had  cost 
him,  without  leading  to  any  desira- 
ble result.  "  But  I  will  neglect  them 
no  longer,'*  he  said ;  "  I  am  in  my 
element  here.  Elsewhere  I  am  like 
a  fish  out  of  water."  And  with  these 
words  he  swallowed  with  a  sigh  a 
bumper  to  the  memory  of  the  lost  . 
Sophia. 

Thus  the  day  wore  on — for  Paul 
was  resolved  on  no  account  to  attend 
the  hall  dinner,  or  even  stir  from  his 
rooms,  till  he  had  regained  his  usual 
equaniibity — when,  just  as  he  was 
putting  the  closing  touch  to  his  bottle* 
his  friend  Powis  called  in  to  wine 
with  him  according  to  appointment. 
Our  Cantab  no  sooner  saw  him  than 
guessing  the  reason  of  his  visit,  he 
blushed,  and  looked  almost  as  foolish 
as  when  detected  by  the  Dicksons  in 
the  stocks.  Thinking,  however,  that 
as  he  had  already  given  him  his  con- 
fidence, he  might  as  well  tell  hira 
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erery  thing,  he  seated  his  guest'beside 
him;  and  then,  after  a  Uttle  hesita- 
tion and  embarrassment^  recapitulated 
his  marvellous  adventures  from  the  hour 
when  he  had  quitted  i^e  parsonage. 
Powis  laughed  heartily  at  the  recital; 
but  when  the  speaker  came  to  Ihe 
episodes  of  the  stocks  and  the  hearse, 
he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  in  his 
seat,  and  fairly  have  his  roar  out.  At 
first  Paul  felt  seriously  annoyed  by 
this  fierce  cachinnatory  explosion; 
but  finding  that  his  wrath  only  in- 
creased  his  friend^s  mirth,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  appear  indifierent. 

"  Capital  joke  that  of  the  boot/' 
said  he,  indulging  in  a  smile  worthy 
of  Mephistopheles.  "  I  don*t  won- 
der at  Its  amusing  you.*' 

*'  Capital,  indeed!"  replied  Powis; 
"  the  best  practical  joke  ever  yet 
played  off  at  Cambridge.  How  ori- 
ginal the  conception!  How  brilliant 
Uie  execution  I  And  then  the  stocks 
and  the  hearse!  Hah,  hah,  hahl 
Pray,  don't  be  angry,  Pimpernel; 
but  upon  my  soul,  I  can't  help— • 
Ho,  ho,  ho!" 


"  Angry,  Mr  Powis?  I  never 
was  more  diverted  in  my  life  — 
never ! " 

"  I  would  have  given  worlds. 
Pimpernel,  to  have  caught  sight  of 
your  face  when  you  made  your  exit 
from" 

''  Confound  ray  face,  sir !  What 
have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  And  then  to  have  seen  you 
squatted  without  your  hat  in  the 
stocks !  Oh,  Lord,  what  a  spectacle 
that  must  have  beenl"  And  again 
Powis  fell  back  in  convulsions  of 
laughter. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  excl^med 
Paul,  "  no  more  of  this !  A  joke's  a 
joke,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far. 
Here,  fill  your  glass,  and  let's  talk  of 
something  else ;"  saying  which  he 
pushed  the  bottle  towards  his  guest, 
and  then  ttoied  the  conversation  into 
a  different  channel,  carefully,  how- 
ever, avoiding  any  reference  to  the 
Dicksons,  whose  names  he  did  not 
once  mention  during  the  whole  time 
that  Powis  remained  with  him. 


Chapter  VI. 


The  next  morning,  having  been 
refireshed  by  a  long  night's  sleep, 
Paul  sununoned  up  energy  enough  to 
attend  chapel ;  and  finmng  that  no 
one  there  seemed  to  have  tne  slight- 
est knowledge  of  his  late  ridiculous 
mishaps,  he  took  heart  and  returned 
home  to   breakfast  with  the  elastic 

nof  one  who  has  just  unexpected- 
irmounted  a  difficulty,  the  burden 
of  which  has  been  long  weighing  up- 
on his  spirits.  In  fact,  he  would  have 
become  quite  as  happy  as  ever,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  clouding  recollection 
of  Sophia,  for  whom,  as  his  self-confi- 
dence increased,  his  old  affection  re- 
vived. How  delicate  had  been  her 
conduct  in  not  returning  to  the  scene 
of  his  humiliation !  How  prompt  and 
generous  her  interference  with  the 
magistrate  in  his  behalf  1  Yet  she 
was  lost  to  him;  for  how  could  he 
expect  that  a  ladv  of  her  sensitive  na- 
ture would  ever  dream  of  accepting  as 
a  husband,  a  man  who  had  been  pub- 
licly exposed  in  the  stocks?  No; 
the  case  was  clear.  He  must  resign 
all  thoughts  of  her,  and  henceforth, 
like  the  Elder  Brother  in  Beaumont  and 


Fletcher's  comedy,  "  marry  hunself 
to  mathematics." 

He  was  busy  pondering  this  mat- 
ter, when  a  letter  was  brought  to  him 
by  the  college  Gyp.  Could  he  be- 
lieve his  eyesight  ?  It  was  from  So- 
phia Dickson — from  that  very  para- 
gon of  loveliness  whose  loss  he  was 
just  then  so  deeply  deploring  !  The 
fair  writer  made  not  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  his  recent  mbfortune,  but 
enquired  kindly  after  his  health,  men- 
tioned a  beautiful  ballad  that  had 
been  sent  her  by  a  friend  in  London, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  a  modest 
hope  that  '*  Ma"  might  shortly  be  fa- 
voured with  a  visit  from  him,  when 
he  should  hear  the  lovely  air  in  ques- 
tion. Paul  was  in  ecstasies.  All 
his  past  griefs  were  forgotten;  and 
had  the  scamps  who  had  popped  him 
into  the  boot  appeared  at  that  mo- 
ment before  him,  and  confessed  their 
delinquency,  he  would  have  forgiven 
them  with  all  his  soul. 

Having  perused  the  precious  billet 
at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  as  often 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  the  enamoured 
student  determined  on  posting  off  that 
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very  hour  to  the  village^  and  deliver- 
vag  his  reply  in  person.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  being 
discovered  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
for  "who  could  recognise  in  the  well- 
dressed  gentleman  of  to-day^  the  hat- 
less,  mud-bedaubed  vagabond  of  yes- 
terday ?  Accordingly,  he  set  forth 
brisk  and  confident,  with  a  fixed  reso- 
lution to  abandon  the  shUly-shally 
system,  make  a  bold  stroke  for  a  wife, 
and  win  all,  or  lose  all,  ere  the  sun 
should  have  attained  his  meridian. 

As  Paul  moved  rapidly  along  his 
road,  with  a  fine  bracing  wind  blow- 
ing freshly  agamst  him,  every  object 
on  which  hb  eye  rested  seemed  flush 
of  grace  and  cheerfulness.  The  dull 
square  fore-court'  of  Catherine- Hall 
appeared  a  model  of  architectural  ele- 
gance ;  and  even  the  formal  outline 
of  the  Hogmagogs  exhibited  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  picturesque.  How 
different  from  the  preceding  day, 
when  the  same  sun,  which  now  lent 
life  and  splendour  and  beauty  to  all 
things,  looked  as  though  it  shone  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  mock  the 
dirty  and  forlorn  vagrant ! 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  halfs 
smart  walking  Paul  drew  near  the 
village,  and,  turning  down  the  well- 
known  lane,  soon  reached  the  Dick- 
sons'  cottage.  And  now,  fbr  the  first 
time,  his  courage  began  to  fail  him. 
Suppose,  instead  of  accepting  his 
offers,  Sophia  should  make  him  the 
subject  of  her  ridicule  I  But  no ; 
she  would  not,  could  not  do  so  ;  for 
she  was  all  melting  softness,  and 
therefore  far  more  likely — so  hope 
whispered  in  Paul's  ear — to  sympa- 
thize with,  than  to  laugh  at  him. 

This  last  encouraging  reflection  de- 
cided him,  and  knocking  at  the  door, 
the  maid-servant  who  opened  it,  and 
seemed  as  if  she  had  anticipated  his 
visit,  informed  him,  with  a  significant 
simper,  that  her  young  mistress  was 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  Thither  ac- 
cordingly he  rep^red ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant stands  in  the  divine  presence  of 
Sophia.  How  charming  she  looked, 
with  her  light  momin^-gown  fitting 
close  to  her  taper-waist,  the  single 
white  rose  in  her  hair,  and  the  glow 
of  health  blushing  on  her  damask 
cheek !  The  moment  she  beheld  her 
visiter,  she  hurried  forward,  and  smi- 
lingly held  out  her  hand.  Ah,  that 
snme — that  irresistible  smile  I  It  has 
dispelled  all  Paul*s  doubts.    No  more 


timidity,  no  more  embarrassment ;  he 
can  now  endure  to  treat  his  yesterday's 
adventure  as  a  good  joke,  and  even 
sympathize  with  the  visible,  though 
subdued  merriment  of  his  companion. 

And  thus  the  interesting  couple, 
pacmg  up  and  down  the  kitchen-gar- 
den, converse  in  the  most  sportive 
and  familiar  manner,  till,  suddenly 
inspired  by  a  strange  courage,  Pau]> 
just  as  Sophia  is  halting  in  the  cen- 
tral walk,  seizes  her  lily  hand,_and 
there,  in  that  sylvan  and  secluded 
spot,  with  a  row  of  potatoes  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  of  cabbages  and  such- 
like sentimental  vegetables  on  the 
other,  pours  forth  the  cherished  se- 
cret of  nis  heart.  The  lady  stared) 
sighed,  blushed,  professed  the  utmost 
degree  of  amazement,  and  then  fal- 
tering out,  "  I  must  speak  to  Bia," 
vanished  from  her  lover's  side,  lea- 
ving him  in  a  state  of  mind  wldch — 
to  quote  the  eloquent  language  of 
George  Robins's  advertisements ;— 
*'  may  be  better  conceived  than  d©- 
eeribed." 

Luckily,  however,  he  was  not  kept 
long  in  suspense  ;  for  in  about  ten 
minutes  the  venerable  mother  of  his 
Sophia  made  her  appearance,  and  ob- 
serving that  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  delaying  explanation  when 
the  happiness  of  her  "  darling  child" 
was  at  stake,  came  at  once  to  the 
point,  in  a  matter-of-fact,  business-like 
style,  that  somewhat  disconcerted  the 
impassioned  suitor,  who,  however,  re- 
plied frankly  and  readily  to  all  her 
questions  touching  his*''  prospects,** 
and  so  forth,  and  even  felt  grateful, 
when  his  first  surprise  was  over,  for 
the  warm  interest  she  took  in  one  so 
dear  to  his  heart.  Satisfied  with  his 
answers,  the  kind-hearted  old  lady 
unhesitatingly  gave  her  consent  to 
the  match,  which,  after  some  graceful 
demurrings  on  Sophia*s  part,  it  was 
arranged  should  take  place  that  day 
week,  as  term  would  then  be  ended, 
and  Paul  would  l^ve  the  long  three 
months*  vacation  before  him  for  a 
honeymoon. 

Accordingly,  on  the  appoinCed  day 
— all  the  requisite  legal  preliminaries 
having  been  duly  settled — Paul,  who 
had  previously  mtroduced  Sophia  to 
his  friend  Powis,  was  married  by  him 
in  the  village  church,  which  stood 
most  oonvenienUy  a  few  yards  from 
the  cottage.  The  ceremony  was  quite 
as  awful  as  such  ceremonies  aie  apt  to 
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be;  but  when  it  was  ended>  a  cold 
collation  soon  restored  all  parties  to 
their  usual  cheerfulness  ;  and  nothing 
could  possibly  exceed  the  exhilaration 
of  the  bridogroom*8  spirits  when^  hav- 
ing bade  adieu  to  Powis^  he  found 
himself  whirling  along,  as  fast  as  four 
post-horses  covdd  carry  him,  on  the 
road  to  Lowestoff^  with  his  wife  on 
one  side  of  him>  and  his  mother-in-law 
on  the  other. 

On  his  return,  after  a  fortnight*s 
nleasuringy  to  a  small,  ready >  furnished 
nouse,  which  he  had  secured  at  Cam- 
bridge^  Paul*s  Fenstanton  friend  called 
over  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  found  him 
quite  an  altered  man.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  grave  and  reserved  in  man- 
ner. He  was  now  become  as  playful 
as  a  kitten.  Then,  too,  he  was  so  affec- 
tionate— so  inexpressibly  endearing  in 
his  ways  1  If  for  an  instant  his  Sophia 
quitted  the  room,  minutes  were  hours 
till  she  returned;  and  when  he  ad- 
dressed her,  though  it  were  only  to 
ask  her  if  she  would  take  a  slice 
more  mutton,  or  another  glass  of  wine, 
the  tones  of  his  voice  were  as  sweet  as 
barley-sugar.  Never  since  the  Fall 
was  there  witnessed  such  domestic  fb- 
licity.  Adam  in  Paradise,  ere  Eve  had 
yet  set  an  example  of  insubordination, 
was  Paul's  only  prototype. 

So  passed  the  auspicious  month  of 
the  honeymoon,  during  which  period 
our  Benedick,  like  the  shepherd  in  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  kept  piping 
and  chirping  away  '<  as  though  1^ 


should  never  grow  old.**  At  the  ez^ 
piration  of  that  time,  however,  his 
"  angel  wife,*'  whose  love  of  innocent 
gaiety  was  at  least  as  remarkable  as 
her  grace  and  beauty  and  sensibility, 
began  delicatelv  to  intimate  her  wish 
for  a  change  of  scene,  if  only,  as  she 
observed,  to  give  a  new  zest  to  the 
pleasures  of  home  when  they  should 
return  to  it  after  a  brief  absence.  Paul, 
who  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  dislike  to' 
locomotion,  would  far  rather  have  con- 
tinued in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  Sophia  was  so  pressing  ; 
she  had  such  an  arch,  coaxing  manner 
with  her;  and  was,  besides,  so  dot- 
ingly  fond  of  him,  that  he  felt  it  waa 
impossible  to  deny  her  any  thing. 

Accordingly  the  happy  couple,  ac« 
oompanied  by  their  venerable  kinswo- 
man, set  out  on  a  trip  to  London,  where 
they  put  up  at  an  expensive  West-end 
hotel ;  and  after  seemg  all  that  was  to 
be  seen,  spending  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney, and  living  in  a  constant  state  of 
bustle  from  morning  till  night,  re- 
turned home,  infinitely  to  Paul's  de- 
light, who  felt  persuaded  that,  now  the 
autmnnal  evenings  were  approaching, 
his  wife  would  give  up  all  f\iirther  idea 
of  quitting  Cambridge,  and  settle  down 
into  a  quiet,  staid,  affectionate,  fire- 
side companion — a  matter  about  which 
he  was  the  more  uudous,  as  the  vaca- 
tion would  terminate  in  a  few  weeks, 
when  it  was  his  intention  to  resume 
his  college  studies. 


Chapter  VII. 


Gentle  reader,  the  scene  is  now 
about  to  change  I  Alas  that  it  should 
bo  so!  but  this  is  a  rough,  bleak  world, 
exposed  constantly  to  the  malign  in- 
fluences of  storm  and  cloud ;  and  love 
is  the  most  delicate  plant  that  springs 
up  from  its  rugged  soil.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  second  month,  when  the 
novelty  of  his  situation  had  in  a  de- 
gree subsided,  Paul  somehow  or  other 
fek  himself  not  quite  so  comfortable  as 
he  haid  been.  His  darling  Sophia,  so 
f&T  from  sobering  down  to  the  staid, 
peaceful  housewifb  that  he  had  so  con- 
fidently calculated  on,  and  esteeming 
it  the  pride  of  her  life  to  administer 
to  the  domestic  comforts  of  her  hus- 
band, was  incessantly  importuning 
him  to  quit  that  ^'  hum-drum  Cam- 
bridge," and  take  up  his  abode  in  one 


of  the  fashionable  squares  of  the  me- 
tropolis. She  had  no  notion,  she  said, 
of  being  moped  to  death  in  a  stupid 
country  town ;  where  there  were  no 
parks— nor  theatres — nor  balls — nor 
exhibitions  —  and  where  she  knew 
scarcely  a  single  soul.  It  might  be 
all  very  well  ^r  those  who  liked  the 
sort  of  thing,  to  take  long  dull  walks, 
and  go  poring  over  a  parcel  of  musty 
ho6)u ;  but  she  had  no  relhh  for 
such  a  common-place  mode  of  Nfe ; 
her  nature  required  the  excitement  of 
novelty ;  and  if  she  remained  much 
longer  where  she  then  was,  she  felt  it 
would  be  her  death. 

When  Pi;ul  first  heard  his  wife  de- 
clare these  sentiments,  he  staggered 
as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Was  Uns  the 
same  Sophia,  he  asked  himself,  who 
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but  eight  short  weeks  before  had  seem- 
ed wholly  devoted  to  the  simple  and 
unsophisticated  pleasures  of  domestic 
retirement ;  whose  tastes  were  so  re- 
^ed ;  whose  nature  was  so  amiable 
and  artless ;  who  had  derived  such 
enjoyment  from  his  conversation ;  and 
appeared  so  every  way  qualified  to<ip- 
predate  him?  Fain  would  he  have 
persuaded  himself  that  this  heretofore 
paragon  of  perfection  was  still  un- 
changed, and  that  he  had  misinterpre- 
ted the  tendency  of  her  remarks  ;  but 
the  sad  truth  was  made  but  too  appa- 
rept,  when,  in  reply  to  some  observa- 
tions he  had  once  hastily  let  drop  re- 
specting the  increasing  predilection  of 
his  mother-in-law  for  strong  waters, 
his  wife,  as  the  saying  is,  "  took  him 
up  short,*'  and  reminded  him  of  hb 
own  adventure  in  the  stocks. 

When  once  a  hasty  word  has  passed 
between  man  and  wife,  it  is  surprising 
how  soon  the  breach  widens  between 
them.  From  having  been  one  and 
indivisible,  they  become  two  and  dis- 
sociated. Sophia  was  naturally  hot- 
tempered,  and  having  once  passed  the 
Rubicon,  pursued  her  onward  course 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  conse- 
quences. She  no  longer  took  country 
strolls  with  her  husband ;  no  longer 
sang  to  him  on  the  piano  ;  or  charmed 
him  with  her  melodious  recitation  of 
sentimental  poesy ;  but  sulked  from 
morning  till  night,  like  a  disappointed 
thoughtless  coquette  as  she  was ;  and 
even  went  so  far,  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  as  to  tell  Paul,  Without  re- 
serve or  circumlocution,  that  if  he  did 
not  shortly  quit  Cambridge,  where 
she  was  wasting  away  by  inches,  and 
take  up  his  residence  in  London,  as  a 
man  of  his  means  should  do,  she  would 
plague  his  life  out ;  asking,  at  the  same 
time,  what  else  he  supposed  she  mar- 
ried him  for ! 

One  dav,  on  his  retunv  home  from 
a  visit  to  his  sympathizing  friend  Powis, 
Paul  saw  his  wife  busily  engaged  in 
writing  letters  to  London ;  and  about 
a  week  afterwards,  the  driver  of  the 
Cambridge  Telegraph  deposited  in  the 
drawing-room  a  boy  about  seven  years 
of  age»  a  strapping,  broad-faced  lad, 
with  a  prodigious  play  of  lungs,  and 
an  e^e  full  of  mischief,  who  had  been 
consigned  to  the  coachman's  special 
custody  by  the  proprietor  of  a  board- 
ing-school at  Hammersmith. 

"  My  God,  what's  this?"  exclaimed 
Paul,  staring  grimly  at  the  urchin, 


who  was  clasped  in  his  mother's  arms. 
«  Sophia — Mrs  Pimpernel,  I  mean — 
can  you  explain  this  ihost  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  ?  " 

"  Explain  1 "  replied  her  venerable 
parent,  with  a  terseness  very  uncom- 
mon in  age,  '<  Lord  bless  us,  what  is 
there  to  explain  r  This  is  my  grand- 
son, and  a  sweet  child  he  is,  i^n't  he  ? 
Here,  Tommy,  go  and  kiss  your  new 
Pal" 

'*  Take  it  away !  *'  vociferated  the 
indignant  and  astouisihed  Paul,  back- 
ing to  the  very  extremity  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  "  1  know  nothing  of  it — I'll 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it — it's  none 
of  mine ;"  and  so  saying,  lie  caught  up 
his  hat,  and  flung  out  of  the  house, 
banging  all  the  doors  after  him  with 
the  fury  of  Sir  Arthur  W ardour,  when 
insulted  by  his  host  the  Antiquary. 

When  he  returned  at  a  late  hour, 
he  found  his  wife  seated  with  her  mo- 
ther at  supppr,  and  looking  as  compo- 
sed as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  during  the  med, 
except  by  Tommy,  who  talked  and 
laughed  away  with  his  little  mouth 
full,  in  a  way  which,  coosidering  his 
near  affinity  to  him,  ought  to  have 
made  Paul's  lungs  ''  crow  like  chan- 
ticleer." But  that  aggrieved  Bene- 
dick was  in  no  mood  to  relish  his  art- 
less and  mercurial  prattle.  He  sat, 
with  an  awful  scowl  on  his  brow,  ab- 
sorbed in  thoughts  too  deep,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  too  malignant  for  utter- 
ance ;  and,  long  after  the  re&t  of  the 
family  had  retired  for  the  night,  was 
heard,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room 
with  the  hurried  strides  of  a  caged 
tiger. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  aged 
parent  of  his  **  angel  wife"  set  out  on 
a  journey  to  London.  Paul  was  now 
left  alone  with  Sophia,  but  hb  situa- 
tion was  little  improved  thereby  ;  for 
she  never  ceased  subjecting  him  to  a 
thou  and  petty  aunoyances ;  taunting 
him  with  his  selfishness  and  stinginess ; 
and— severest  cut  of  all — contrasting 
his  conduct  with  that  of  the  late  la- 
mented Captain  Dickson,  who,  she 
said,  would  not  have  hesitated  an  in- 
stant in  taking  her  a  house  in  town, 
but  even  been  glad  of  the  opportunity' 
of  thus  showing  the  ardour  of  his  af- 
fection for  her.  In  vain  the  ill-star- 
red victim  of  "  love  at  first  sight"  re- 
pelled these  taunts  with  all  the  indig- 
nation  he  could  muster;  in  vain  swore 
with  an  oath  that  ho  would  bo  master 
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of  his  own  actions^  and  pnrsue  his  own 
course  of  study  and  retirement  just  as 
he  pleased ;  his  wife's  dogged  perse- 
verance was  too  much  for  him  ;  and 
a  shuddering  apprehension  would  at 
times  cross  his  mind  that,  after  all,  he 
should  he  compelled  to  give  up  his 
darling  studies — now  become  his  only 
solace — forego  all  thoughts  of  the  Se- 
nior Wranglership ;  and  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  metropolis. 

Sneh  was  Paul*s  distracted  state  of 
mind  when  his  esteemed  mother-in- 
law  returned  from  her  visit  to  Lon- 
don ;  butj  alas,  not  alone  I — for  she 
was  accompanied  by  a  laughing  dark- 
eyed  g^l  about  ^'ve  or  six  years  of 
age,  who  no  sooner  entered  the  apart- 
ment than,  quitting  grandmamma's 
side,  she  flew  off  to  Mrs  Pimpernel, 
widi  all  the  fond  enthusiasm  of  child- 
hood. 

**  What,  another! "  exclaimed  Paul, 
his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets, 
and  his  lips  quivering  with  passion. 
'<  By  God,  madam,  this  is  infamous ! 
But  ril  stand  it  no  longer.  I'll  have 
a  separate  maintenance — I'll  sue  for  a 
divorce — I'll  expose  the  whole  affdr 
to  the  world— ril"— 

"  Hoity-toity  I"  said  grandmamma, 
**  what  a  fuss  the  man  makes  about  a 
trifle  I  Why,  you  should  be  proud  of 
such  fine  children,  instead  of" — 

*'  Pray,  madam,*'  interrupted  Paul, 
addressing  his  wife,  *«  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  you  were  plagued,  with  these 
infernal  incumbrances  before  you  mar- 
ried me?" 

**  Because  it  did  not  suit  my  pur- 
pose," replied  Sophia,  quietly,  and  with 
remarkable  candour ;  for,  as  her  hus- 
band had  observed  to  Powis,  during 
hb  courtship,  she  was  singularly  frank 
in  her  nature. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  he  replied  with  a 
malicious  sneer ;  "  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  until  you  had  hooked  a  second 
husband." 

*'  For  shame,  Mr  P.,"  said  his 
mother-in-law,  "  I  never  heard  of  such 
behaviour  in  all  my  bom  days  I  But 
you  haven't  a  spark  of  feeling.  I  don't 
wonder  at  the  dear  children  being 
quite  frightened  in  your  presence." 

"  You're  a  monster,"  rejoined  So- 

Ehia,  "  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  ever 
ad  any  thing  to  say  to  you.     Ah,  if 
poor,  dear  Captain  Dickson  were  alive 
at  this  moment ! " 
"  I  wish,  with  all  mj  soul,  ho  was. 
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though  I've  no  doubt  he's  far  happier 
where  he  is."  At  these  words  Mrs 
Pimpernel  made  preparations  for  burst- 
ing into  a  hysterical  flood  of  tears, 
with  a  view  to  melt  her  husband's  iron 
heart.  She  was  soon,  however,  divert- 
ed from  her  sentimental  purpose  by 
his  addressing  her  with  a  spiteful, 
maligpiant  laugh,  as  follows : — "  Pray, 
madam,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  how  many  more  of  these 
valuable  consignments  I  am  to  ex- 
pect ?  There  are  two  London  coaches 
will  stop  at  the  Eagle-and- Child  to- 
morrow night.  Am  I  to  expect  a  babe 
by  each  ?  Will  the  darlings  come  in- 
side or  outside,  madam  ?" 

"  Perhaps  they  may  come  in  the 
boot,"  replied  Sophia,  giving  eager 
vent  to  one  of  those  arch  sallies  that 
had  once  so  fascinated  her  husband ; 
upon  which  his  mother-in-law  set  up  a 
brisk  shout,  which  was  chorussed  by 
the  two  children,  and  Paul  had  no- 
thing left  for  it  but  to  beat  an  expedi- 
tious retreat. 

From  this  time  forward  he  was  as 
miserable  as  the  veriest  hypochondriac 
could  reasonably  desire  to  be.  The 
children,  in  particular,  were  a  perfect 
torment  to  him.  They  entered  that 
sanctum  sanctorum  (his  study),  when 
he  was  absent,  dogs'-eared  ms  books, 
purloined  his  mathematical  instru- 
ments,  and  strewed  his  papers  in  in- 
extricable confusion  about  the  floor. 
On  one  occasion  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  tear  half  the  leaves  out  of  his 
"  Wood*s  Algebra,"  on  which  he  had 
been  entering  some  valuable  marginal 
notes — ^the  boy,  in  order  to  make  a 
tail  for  his  kite,  and  the  girl,  to  curl 
her  doll's  hair  with.  If  their  outraged 
stepfather  ever,  ventured  to  correct 
them  for  these  enormities,  he  was  sure 
to  bring  the  whole  house  in  thunder 
about  his  ears,  infinitely  to  the  alarm 
of  the  old  maid  next  door,  who  had 
long  since  made  up  her  mind  that 
Pad  was  a  miracle  of  brutality ;  and 
the  scene  would  be  wound  up  by  So- 
phia's going  off  in  hysterics,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  her  husband,  should 
he  venture  within  sweep  of  her  arm. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Paul's 
only  consolation  consisted  in  corre- 
sponding with  his  old  friend  Powis, 
who  was  now  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
the  sea-port  of  Cromer.  His  letters, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  overflowed 
with  spleen  and  bitterness.  Writing 
to  inform  him  of  the  unexpected  arri* 
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yal  of  his  last  step-child*  he  obseired, 
in  that  exaggerated  spirit  of  savage 
ocularity  to  which  despair  so  often 
flies  for  refuge — "  Almost  every  coach 
now  brings  me  down  a  child,  and  I 
tremble  at  the  very  sound  of  the  wheels. 
I  expect  twins  by  the  next  waggon. 
Call  me  no  longer  Pimpernel — my 
name  is  Pidcock>  and  I  keep  a  mena- 
gerie. Oh  that  I  had  taken  your  ad- 
vice>  my  kind,  disinterested  friend  1 
Take  mine  in  return,  and  whenever 
you  see  a  petticoat,  run  from  it  as  you 
would  from  the  devil.  Don't  think 
yourself  safe,  even  with  your  grand- 
mother. Let  my  fate  hold  out  a  warn- 
ing to  you.  I  have  been  married  little 
more  than  seven  weeks,  and  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  as 
many  years.  The  stocks  were  nothing 
to  what  I  now  endure ;  and  as  for  the 
hearse,  I  wish  to  God  I  had  never  got 
out  of  it,  but  qualified  mpelf  for  a  le- 
gitimate conveyance  by  it." 

On  another  occasion  he  addressed 
the  same  friend  as  follows: — "  No- 
thing surprises  me  so  much  as  my  late 
infatuation.  To  think  that  I,  who  am 
a  steady,  reserved  student,  and  dote 
upon  domestic  quiet,  should  have  sur- 
rendered  my  happiness  into  the  cus- 
tody of  a  fVivolons,  heartless  coquette, 
ensnared  by  a  show  of  gentleness  and 
sensibility  that  ought  not  to  have  de- 
eeived  a  schoolboy — to  think  that  I,  of 
all  men  in  the  world,  should  have  act- 
ed in  this  blind  manner  1  There  must 
clearly  have  been  witchcraft  at  work, 
or  I  could  not  have  been  so  infatuated. 
However,  the  spell  is  broken  now — 
my  eyes  are  opened — and  I  awake  to 
the  full  wretchedness  of  my  condition. 
Conceive  my  deplorable  state!  My 
wife's  mother  has  just  bought  one  of 
the  brats  a  big  drum,  and  the  other  a 
squeaking  fife,  and  promises  them  a 
rattle  to-morrow.  Heaven  help  me ! 
but  fiendish  thoughts  flit  across  my 
mind,  and  I  sometimes  think  I  will 
leave  two  penny  tarts,  drugged  with 
arsenic,  on  the  nursery  table. 

"  P.  S Whenever  you  take  up 

the  county  newspaper,  be  siure  you 
skip  dl  the  *  Coroners'  Inquests,'  or 
one  of  these  days  you  may  chance  to 
read  therein  what  will  wring  yonr 
fond  heart." 

But,  fortunately  for  Paul,  this  sort 
of  life  was  about  to  have  an  end.  It 
is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 
One  mondng,  while  be  was  seated 
alone  in  his  study— hb  wife  and  her 


mother,  accompanied  by  the  children* 
having  set  out  in  a  hired  carriage  for 
the  Newmarket  races — he  was  surpri- 
sed by  a  visit  from  his  friend  Powis, 
who,  entering  the  room  with  a  smiling 
face,  and. grasping  him  cordially  by 
the  hand,  told  him  to  cheer  up,  for 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  good  news. 

Paul  looked  up  at  his  visiter  with 
lack-lustre  eye,  and  then  pettishly  re- 
plied, "  Cheer  up,  indeed !  That  ad- 
vice comes  too  late  now.  You  might 
just  as  well  tell  a  criminal  under  sen- 
tence of  execution  to  cheer  up.  No, 
no,  my  destiny  is  settled  in  this 
world." 

''  Perhaps  not ;  at  any  rate  listen 
to  this,  for  it  is  well  worth  yoiur  atten* 
tion;"  and  so  saying,  the  speaker 
drew  the  Times  newspaper  of  the 
preceding  day  from  his  pocket,  and 
read  from  it  an  advertisement  signed 
"  Samuel  Dickson,"  wherein  the  wri- 
ter, a  West  India  captain,  expressed 
his  wbh  that  if  this  notice  should  meet 
the  eyes  of  his  wife,  Mrs  Sophia  Dick* 
son,  who  he  had  reason  to  believe 
had,  with  many  other  of  his  friends 
and  relatives,  been  deceived  by  a  false 
report,  and  supposed  him  drowned  on 
his  last  voyage  to  Jamaica,  she  would 
instantly  acquaint  him  with  her  place 
of  residence. 

"  Hey,  what's  that — what's  that  yon 
say?  Head  that  again!"  exclaimed 
Paul,  starting  up  with  wondrous  viva- 
city ;  **  but  no,  let  me  read  it;"  and 
with  these  words  he  snalched  the  pa- 
per from  his  friend,  and  having  finish^ 
ed  the  perusal  of  the  precious  docu- 
ment, he  clasped  his  hands  above  his 
head,  and  exclaimed  with  fervour, 
while  the  tears  of  joy  started  to  his 
eyes,  "  By  G — d,  then,  I  shall  be  Se- 
nior Wrangler  after  all ! " 

"  Sit  down,  man,  sit  down,"  said 
Powifi,  **  and  let  us  talk  the  matter 
over  rationally." 

But  Paul  was  far  too  excited  just 
then  to  be  able  to  follow  his  friend's 
advice.  He  snapped  his  fingers,  ca- 
pered about  the  room,  and  played  so 
many  antics,  that  Powis  at  length 
said,  "  Why,  you're  mad.  Pimpernel  5 
this  news  has  quite  turned  your  brain." 

"  True,  true,  I  am  mad; — who 
wouldn't  be  mad  in  my  situation  ?  I've 
shaken  off  my  fetters— I'm  emancipa- 
ted— free  as  the  winds!  I  can  say 
what  I  please-^and  do  what  I  please 
— and  spend  what  I  please.  No  more 
drums  and  fifes  dinning  in  my  ear 
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from  morning  till  night  I  No  more 
petticoat  tyranny  !  Tm  free  —  I*m 
free — Huzza  T'  and  »o  saying,  the  de« 
lighted  speaker  began  pirouetting  and 
spinning  round  on  one  leg>  like  John 
Ke^vein  Cupid. 

"  Do,  pray,  sit  down,  Pimpernel,** 
said  his  friend,  "  or  I  ^all  tlunk  you 
cracked  in  right  earnest.'* 

"  Sit  down  I  I  ean't  sit,  nor  stand 
either.  I*m  as  buoyant  and  mercurial 
as — fol  de  rol ! — I  say,  do  you  see  that 
chair?" 

"  Yes,  what  of  it?*' 

'*  Here  goesT*  and  Paul  was  ae* 
tually  about  to  clear  the  chair  at  a 
leap,  when  Powis,  in  sheer  astonbh- 
ment  at  his  vagaries,  flung  himseif 
suddenly  back  in  his  seat,  and  by  so 
doing,  overbalanced  it,  and  came  to 
the  ground  right  in  front  of  Paul,  who 
stumbled  headlong  over  him,  and  both 
lay  sprawling  on  the  carpet,  one  over 
the  other,  in  the  exact  form  of  a  cross. 

Tliis  accident  somewhat  moderated 
our  Cantab's  ecstasies  ;  and  in  a  short 
time  having,  by  a  prodigious  effort, 
recovered  his  composure,  Powb,  at  his 
special  request,  sat*down,  and^nned 
an  answer  to  the  advertisement,  in 
which  a  cordial  invitation  was  given 
to  Captain  Dickson,  who  was  reouest- 
ed  to  lose  no  time  in  making  his  ap- 
pearance at  Cambridge,  as  his  faithful 
and  affidctionate  Sophia  was  dying 
with  impatience  to  see  him.  The  let- 
ter was  then  despatched  to  the  posi, 
and  Powis  left  hb  friend  in  a  happier 
state  of  mind  than  he  had  known  for 
many  weeks. 

Two  davs  had  passed  since  the  an- 
swer had  been  sent  to  the  advertiso- 
mcnt,  during  which  Paul  bore  with 
the  utmost  indifference  and  good-hu- 
mour the  taunts  of  hb  wife  and  the 
nobe  of  hb  step-children ;  and  the  third 
was  now  drawing  towards  its  close. 

"  Surely  Captain  Dickson  will  come 
by  to-night*s  coach,"  thought  the  anxi- 
ous Pimpernel,  as  he  kept  constantly 
referring  to  the  watch  wiuch  he  held 
in  hb  luind.  **  Ten  minutes  to  six — 
oh,  come,  there's  hope  yet — the  stage 
will  not  be  in  till  a  quarter  past;** 
sayiog  which  he  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, and  seated  himself  beside  it. 
For  the  first  time,  for  many  a  long 
day,  he  Ibtened  with  eagerness  to  the 
sound  of  the  coach-wheels.  Hitherto 
they  had  brought  him  down  nothiag 
but  misfortunes ;  now,  he  trusted,  they 
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were  ^bout  to  make  compensation,  and 
bring  him  down  a  remedy. 

Time,  mean>  while,  slipped  on ;  8t 
Mary's  church  had  already  struck  six, 
and  the  college-belb  were  aH  ringing 
for  evening  chapeL— yet  stUl  no  Tele* 
graph! 

« 'Tis  strange!'*  exclaimed  Paul, 
starting  up  l^pm  hb  seat ;  «  but  hark, 
I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels;**  and 
awav  he  rushed,  without  hb  hat,  tQ 
the  hall-door. 

It  was  a  damp,  foggy  evening,  one 
of  those  evenings  which  would  have 
justified  a  horse  in  poking  his  nose 
through  a  shop-window.  The  lamps 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  glim- 
mered with  a  wan,  sickly  light ;  and 
the  collegians,  as  they  passed  and  re? 
passed,  in  their  dark  siik-gowns,  close 
by  where  Paul  was  standing,  resem- 
bled spectres  flitting  home  to  the 
churchyard. 

"  Surely  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
just  now — ay,  and  here  it  comes — 
pshaw,  *tb  only  a  brewer  s  dray -cart  I** 
and  the  disappointed  Ibtener  heaved  a 
bitter  sigh  as  the  lumbering  vehicle 
toUed  onwards. 

A  thousand  apprehensions  now  be- 
gan to  beset  him.  The  coach  might 
be  overturned  in  the  fog;  Captaii^ 
Dickson  might  be  pitched  head-fore- 
most  into  a  ditch,  and  choked  with 
chickweed  and  tad|>ole8 ;  or,  what  was 
more  likelv,  he  might  repent  having 
acquainted  hb  wife  with  the  fact  of 
hb  resurrection.  Thb  last  supposi- 
tion, than  which  nothing  seemed  to 
Paul  more  natural*  put  him  into  a  per- 
fect fever ;  and  he  was  just  in  the  act 
of  returning  to  hb  study,  when  he 
heard  the  welcome  sound  of  a  horn. 
Presently  two  coach-lamps  were  seen 
dimly  gleaming  through  the  mbt ;  the 
clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  drew  near ;  and 
the  old  Cambridge  Telegraph  came 
rattling  down  the  stroet.  How  Paul*8 
hciirt  beat  at  thb  moment  I  Will  the 
coach  turn  round  the  comer  into  the 
Pease-market  ?  No,  it  keeps  right  on  ; 
already  it  b  within  a  few  yards  of  his 
door;  the  driver  tightens  hb  reins; 
the  horses  are  drawn  up  right  oppo- 
site where  our  hero  b  standing  ;  and 
down  jumps  a  good-natured,  jolly- 
looking  sauor,  whom  Paul,  guessing 
at  once  to  be  Captain  Pickson,  wel- 
comes with  a  convulsive  grasp  of  the 
hand,  and  introde^ceflt,  with^Ht  cer^ 
mony,  into  the  drawing-room ! 
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An  extraordinary  sensation  was 
created  by  the  bluff  tar*8  appearance. 
Sophia  fainted — Tommy  screamed 
"  Pa  I"  and  began  turning  his  coat- 
pockets  inside  out — aftid  the  grandmo- 
ther stared  through  her  spectacles  at 
the  new  comer,  as  though  he  had  just 
risen  from  the  dead.  An  edaircisse- 
ment  immediately  took  place,  after 
which  came  an  act  of  unparalleled  dis- 
interestedness on  Paul's  part.  That 
generous  young  man,  in  the  hand- 
somest manner  possible,  resigned  all 
claims  on  Sophia,  observing  that  his 
sense  of  justice  and  honour  would  not 
allow  him  to  withhold  such  a  treasure 
from  the  arms  of  one  who  was  so 
much  more  deserving  of  her.  At  first 
the  Captain  seemed  inclined  to  take 
matters  in  high  dudgeon,  but  when 
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the  strange  circumstances  of  the  case 
had  been  minutely  and  impartially 
explained  to  him,  more  especially 
when  he  learned  that  his  wife  had  se- 
cured a  settlement  for  life  from  her 
second  husband,  he  agreed  to  take 
her  back  again,  because,  as  he  coarse- 
ly observed,  in  justification  of  his  con- 
duct, **  After  all,  she  did  not  seem 
much  the  worse  for  wear.'* 

And  so  Paul  escaped.  The  Fish  out 
of  Water  returned  to  its  natural  elc- 
ment — that  is  to  say,  our  emancipated 
student  went  back  to  his  mathemati- 
cal studies  and  his  snug  rooms  in  the 
Pease-market — and  in  the  fulness  of 
time  achieved  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  was  proclaimed — Se- 
nior WeanqlcrI 


CRYSTALS  FROM  A  CAVERN. 


1. 


The  lunar  light  of  rhetoric  has  often 
a  similar  effect  to  that  of  moonshine  in 
the  tropics.  It  strikes  those  blind  who 
doze  under  the  effluence.  A  crowd 
convulsed  by  the  language  of  a  politi- 
cal or  religious  fanatic  is,  for  the  time, 
moonstruck.  But  dreamer,  indeed, 
would  he  be  who  should  suppose  the 
source  of  the  mischief  to  be,  like  Ari- 
osto's  moon,  the  store-house  of  all  the 
lost  wits  of  the  sufferers. 
2. 
Every  man  employs,  for  a  large  part 
of  every  day,  a  mechanism  far  more 
wonderful  than  the  engine  of  Watt  or 
Babbage;  and  an  additional  wonder 
is,  that  few  know  they  use  so  sublime 
an  instrument,  though  it  is  worked  by 
distinct  acts  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
will.  What  is  it? — Language.  By 
this  we  build  pyramids,  fight  battles, 
ordain  and  administer  laws,  shape  and 
teach  religion,  are  knitted  man  to  man, 
cultivate  each  other,  and  ourselves. 
How  vast  b  our  self-glorification  for 
the  art  of  writing:  how  infinite  for 
the  smaller  art  of  printing ;  how  silent 
and  null  for  that  of  speech!  Our 
noblest  gifts  are  too  apparently  invalu- 
able  and  divine  to  be  referred  as  matter 
of  praise  to  ourselves,  and,  therefore, 
we  do  not  think  of  them  at  all,  but 
take  tiiem  for  granted  as  a  portion  of 


ourselves.  Yet,  are  not  even  we  our- 
selves mven  to  us  by  a  power  higher 
than  we? 

3. 

Mankind  moves  onward  through  the 
night  of  time  like  a  procession  of  torch- 
bearers,  and  words  are  the  lights  which 
the  generations  carry.  By  means  of 
these  they  kindle  abiding  lamps  beside 
the  track  which  they  have  passed ;  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  sage  and  prophetic 
leaders  of  the  train,  these  snoot  for- 
ward a  column  of  light  into  the  dark- 
ness before  them.  The  darkness,  in- 
deed, is  still  great,  but  it  is  much  that 
by  means  of  the  light  which  contrasts 
with  it,  we  know  it  to  be  darkness. 
4. 

A  man  once  said,  with  an  air  of 
much  self-complacency,  I  believe  only 
what  is  proved.  Another  answered, 
you  seem  to  think  this  a  merit ;  yet, 
what  does  it  mean  but  that  you  beheve 
only  what  you  cannot  help  believing  ? 
That  which  it  is  important  to  believe, 
is  that  which  we  need  not  believe,  un- 
less we  will  to  do  so.  The  ancient 
oracles  often  deceived  men  to  believe 
that  which  it  was  a  duty  to  disbelieve. 
There  are  modem  ones  which  seek  to 
better  the  instruction  by  changing  it 
into  the  exact  converse.  On  sdl  sides 
mingle  and  help  each  other's  discord 
the  thin  whines  and  harsh  grunts  of  a 
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faithless  necessity.  On  all  sides  yawns 
before  us  the  grim  and  stupid  false- 
hood,— the  will  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  belief. 

5. 

The  prose  man  knows  nothing  of 
poetry,  but  poetry  knows  much  of  him, 
nay,  all  that  he  Knows  not  of  himself; 
and  how  much  is  that !  as  well  as  all 
that  lie  does  know,  which,  indeed,  is 
little. 

6.. 

There  is  a  kind  of  Catholicism  of 
opinion  which  honours  truth  in  the 
same  way  as  he  who  marries  many 
contemporaneous  wives  honours  mar- 
riage, or  as  the  man  honours  property 
who  appropriates  as  much  as  possible 
of  his  neighbours. 
7. 

The  harmony  and  correlation  of 
nature  as  a  whole,  are  far  more  per- 
fect than  in  any  reproduction  of  a  part 
of  it  by  art.  But  because  art  cannot 
represent  the  great  whole  except  typi- 
cally, it  has,  as  its  peculiar  function, 
to  unite  and  round  into  a  minor  whole 
such  fragments  as  it  can  grasp.  If  it 
created  only  a  literal  copy,  its  work 
would  be  not  a  whole,  but  still  frag- 
mentary. He,  therefore,  who  would 
substitute  a  literal  copy  for  a  true 
work  of  art,  manifestly  wants  the  sense 
of  that  in  his  original  which  art  most 
looks  to  and  draws  life  from,  namely, 
the  peaceful  and  musical  unity  which 
pervades  it,  and  blends  together  all  its 
portions,  in  one  great  image,  the  out- 
ward symbol  of  one  God. 
8. 

A  picture-gallery  full  of  spectators, 
is  an  excellent  image  of  the  relation  of 
art  and  reality.  The  unmoving,  un- 
blemished faces,  and  more  than  living 
accuracy  of  forms,  the  fine  interwoven 
lines  and  fixed  harmonizing  colours, 
are  all  fitted  in  each  picture  to  some 
single  end.  They  are  bounded  by 
the  definite  purpose  of  the  whole, 
which  shuts  up  each  composition  as  a 
distinct  world.  The  thought  cannot 
grow  upoU'Uie  canvas  from  spring  to 
summer,  or  from  year  to  year.  It  de- 
tains us  within  its  own  limits,  exclud- 
ing all  the  universe  beyond.  It  is 
unchangeable,  indeed,  but  finite,  irre- 
ceptive  of  aught  from  without,  uncon- 
scious of  aught  within,  and  unproduc- 
tive. While  the  beholders  look  and 
move  before  the  high,  glowing,  many- 
lx)loured  ideals^  one  recognves  with 
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sparkling  eyes,  some  vivid  representa- 
tion of  that  which  he  has  himself  ob- 
served in  nature ;  another  is  delighted 
and  satisfied  by  tbe  grace  and  round- 
ness of  the  gproup  which  reveals  some 
ancient  story  ;  a  third  is  lifted  up  and 
inspired  by  the  si^ht  of  beauty  beyond 
all  that  experience  knows  of,  and  owns 
the  presence  of  a  migestic  imagination. 
But  of  their  own  &ces  no  one,  to  a 
keen  eve,  is  free  from  grievous  defects 
and  offences,  or  has  the  pedectly  se- 
rene and  living  expression  which  all 
may  be  led  to  conceive,  though  none 
have  seen  it.  There  is  weakness, 
meanness,  rancour,  ugliness,  more  or 
less  visible  in  every  aspect.  The  com- 
positions which  these  real  figures  form 
with  each  other,  are  broken  and  harsh, 
crowded  or  vacant,  confused  and  unde- 
fined, not  centralized  by  any  distinct 
purpose.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  one  of  these  beings  has  a  life 
which  grows  without  cessation ;  stands 
not  in  one  fixed  visible  site,  but  in 
a  thousand  shifting  and  involved  re- 
lations ;  is  hemm^  in  by  no  wooden 
frame,  nor  magic  circle  of  an  artist*s 
single  conception ;  but  has  an  infinite 
around  it,  and  works  and  shapes  itself 
therein,  by  a  destiny  that  assigns  to 
it  no  point  beyond  which  it  shall  not 
pass. 

9. 

Emotion  turning  back  on  itself,  and 
not  leading  on  to  Uiought  or  action,  is 
the  element  of  madness. 
10. 

Goethe  sometimes  reminds  us  of  a 
Titan  in  a  court  dress.  But  the  Titan 
is  the  reality,  the  clothing  only  the 
fieeting  appearance.  To  his  great- 
ness nothing  was  wanting  but  ^q 
sense  how  far  finite  greatness,  even 
such  as  his,  is  still  below  infinity ;  how 
much  weaker  is  the  strongest  inde- 
pendence of  an  earthly  spirit  than  the 
dependence  upheld  by  Him  who  alone 
can  abide  for  ever,  unsubdued,  yet 
peaceful «  He  was  the  shaping  central 
figure  of  a  world  of  light  and  graceful 
images,  a  lovely  Greek  Olympus. 
But  over  the  smooth  and  bland  aspects 
of  his  marble  and  ivory  works,  deep 
shadows  and  startling  lights  are  thrown 
from  the  larger  and  more  earnest 
sphere  of  the  infinite,  the  personal,—. 
in  a  word — the  Christian,  which  en- 
circles like  sky  and  ocean,  with  huger 
proportions  and  immense  vistas,  nis 
calmer,   smaller   dominion,      lliese 
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glimpses  too^  and  gigantic  shadows  of 
immortal  ideaSi  he  endeaToured  to 
unite  bj  soft  connexions  with  his  own 
peculiar  forms,  and  to  invest  them  with 
the  like  serene  and  .rounded  beauty. 
But  the  (element  was  too  vital  insur- 
gent, and  for  ever  started  away  be- 
neath his  handj  or  burst  off  in  fierce  . 
discord  from  the  easier  and  more  pliant 
material  of  his  art.  Hence  the  incon- 
sistency and  painfhl  jarring  which  not 
sddom  molest  us  in  the  midst  of  his 

Suietest   and   most   seductive    crea- 
ions. 

11. 
There  are  persons  not  merely  in- 
different to  knowledge,  but  who  posi- 
tively dislike  it,  because  it  puts  them 
out  in  the  rotary  repetition  of  their 
igfuorance. 

12. 
One  of  the  commonest  of  all  delu- 
sions is  that  which  leads  us  to  wei^h 
men  against  each  other,  and  not  by  an 
absolute  standard.  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  error  leads  to  an  im- 
moderate admiration  of  men  of  great 
energies  ill  applied,  and  to  a  corres- 
ponding contempt  for  the  weaker  and 
narrower  minds  which  have  done  all 
the  best  in  their  power  With  the  por- 
tion of  life  and  activity  intrusted  to 
them.  We  often  estimate  the  man  of 
abounding  and  busy  faculties,  by  con- 
sidering, not  how  nr  he  has  faithfully 
employed  his  whol6  being  for  high  and 
pure  ends,  but  what  overbalance  of 
right  and  arduous  endeavours  remains, 
after  deducting  all  that  is  base,  idle, 
and  self-willed.  And  this  overbalance 
may  easily  be  so  important  as  to  cast 
altogether  into  shade  the  utmost  and 
entire  labours  of  lesser  minds,  though 
these  may,  nevertheless,  have  wrought 
with  perfect  singleness  of  aim  and  un- 
wearied self-devotion.  Glory  to  the 
selfish  rich  man*s  gorgeous  offering.  Is 
still  the  cry  of  the  world's  orators,  too 
often  even  of  those  most  nobly  gifted. 
Glory  to  the  widow's  mite,  is  that  still 
sweet  inward  song  of  the  true  heart 
taught  in  endless  harmonies  issuing 
from  the  face  of  God. 

13. 
How  often  is  to  execute  a  thought 
the  same  thing  as  to  execute  a  man, 
that  is,  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

14. 
Philosophy  is  a  Hermes,  the  messen^ 
ger  of  the  gods !  who  leads  up  somt 
to  thofe  transparent  and  everlasting 


abodes,  and  others  dolvn  to  the  land 
of  shadows  and  unrealities,  and,  there- 
fore, of  suffering.  He  sometimes  plays 
divinest  music,  and  is  seated  hard  by 
Jupiter  himself,  who  listens  joyous ; 
at  other  moments  he  is  a  swindler, 
liar,  and  thief,  among  the  stalls  and 
styes  of  earth. 

15. 

It  Is  worthy  only  of  a  Turk  to  saw 
down  the  statue  of  the  Uranian  Venus 
into  blocks  that  may  serve  as  steps  to  < 
a  harem,  and  to  exult  in  the  change. 
Such  is  the  work  of  Epicurism. 
16. 

We  perpetually  fancy  ourselves  in- 
tellectually transparent  when  we  are 
opaque,  and  morally  opaque  when  we 
are  transparent. 

17. 

It  was  the  middle  of  August.  The 
sun  was  setting  in  a  rainy  sky,  which 
hid  the  disk  behind  a  dark  bank  of 
cloud.  The  high  tide  of  the  distant 
sea  had  caused  the  river  to  overflow  a 
portion  of  its  green  and  wooded  banks. 
The  whole  unbounded  plain,  from  the 
height  on  which  the  two  spectators 
stood,  looked  a  bed  of  meadow  and 
vineyard,  through  which  the  large  and 
quiet  river,  with  a  few  small  sails 
upon  its  surface,  flowed  unheard  and 
waveless  to  the  city,  which  extended 
its  shapely  bridge,  and  raised  its  Go- 
thic towers  and  spires  in  the  becalmed 
and  noiseless  evening.  The  sun  was 
invisible,  but  hung  near  enough  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  clouds  to  shoot  a 
bright  red-gleam  obliquely  across  the 
river  from  above  the  town,  and  to 
tinge  the  lake-like  inundation  with  a 
glow,  broken  to  the  eyes  of  the  gazers 
by  the  trees  in  the  hedges  of  the  flood- 
ea  fields.  The  town  alone  bcoke  the 
straight  line  of  the  horizon,  and  be- 
tween its  buildings  and  the  skirt  of 
the  clouds  was  spread  a  pale  clear 
amber  air,  while  all  around  the  sky 
and  over  the  whole  landscape  the 
shades  of  green  and  grey  were  dimly 
blending.  The  evening  bell  sounded 
from  a  distant  viUage  church,  and  the 
red  light  deepened  and  broadened  on 
the  water  with  a  ruby  blaze,  while  the 
vapours  and  land  below  the  sun  melted 
in  a  purple  steam.  Then  the  border 
of  the  cloud  itself  kindled,  and  front 
below  it  the  sun's  rim  dropped  and 
seopied  to  hang  a  steady  benignant 
&re.  Through  the  broken  clouds  in 
tiie  east;,  now  tinged  by  the  samo 
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red  light  of  sutiset>  the  full  moon 
glanced  Berene.  All  was  so  peaceM 
and  unmoving;  while  the  far-off  chime 
scarcely  floated  to  the  ear  that  Time 
appeared  to  have  ceased  its  beatings^ 
and  for  a  moment  those  two  hearts 
lived  in  eternity. 

18. 

In  the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical 
worlds  for  some  portion  of  mankind^ 
day  is  always  dawning ;  and  none  are 
so  dark  as  to  want  the  tradition  of 
past  lights  and  the  faith  of  its  return. 
19. 

To  found  an  argument  for  the  value 
of  Christianity  on  external  evidence, 
and  not  on  the  condition  of  man,  and 
the  pure  idea  of  God,  is  to  hold  up  a 
candle  before  our  eyes  that  we  may 
belter  see  the  stars.  It  may  dazzle, 
but  cannot  assist  us. 
20. 

There  is  no  Jie  that  many  men  will 
not  believe  ;  there  is  no  man  who  does 
not  believe  many  lies,  and  there  is  no 
man  who  believes  only  lies. 
21. 

One  dupe  is  as  impossible  as  one 
twin. 

22. 

Physical  results  can  prove  nothing 
but  a  cause  adequate  to  produce  such, 
that  is,  a  phyneal  cause  ;  though, 
doubtless,  these  results,  when  subser- 
vient to  a  spiritual  system,  may  be 
used  as  illustrations  of  it.  But  the 
proofs  of  a  spiritual  system  must  be 
drawn  from  itself,  must  be  spiritual 
proof,  and  spiritually  discerned.  There- 
fore, to  the  perverted,  faithless,  love- 
less mind,  they  cannot  be  made  mani- 
fest ;  and  to  attempt  to  argue  a  bad, 
base  creature  into  conscience  and  re- 
ligion is  a  sowing  of  com  in  the  sea. 
Arguments  are  only  valid  for  any  man 
in  proportion  as  he  has  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  premises  they  are  grounded 
on.  The  Epicurean,  or  greatest  enjoy- 
ment-man, may,  -in  truth,  not  reason 
ill  at  ail  from  the  only  grounds  that 
his  self- created  habits  a^  feelings  per- 
mit him  to  be  conscious  of.  His  creed 
is  the  only  logical  one  for  swine  and 
baboons,  and  if  lie  chooses  to  make 
these  his  sect,  it  is  his  moral  election, 
not  his  dialectic  understanding,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  blame.  From  all  this, 
it  follows  that  the  Question,  what  is 
spiritual  cultivation  r  how  may  the 
spirit  in  man  be  cultivated  ?  is,  of  all 
practical  qnestions,  infinitely  the  most 
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important ;  or,  indeed,  that  all  others 
are  but  elements  of  this  one. 
23. 

It  is  thoughtless  to  say  that  because 
aU  things  we  know  have  each  their 
cause,  therefore  the  whole  must  have 
a  one  cause.  We  see  that  within  the 
bounds  of  nature  every  phenomenon 
has  a  cause  ;  but  this  does  not  entitle 
US  to  go  beyond  those  bounds  to  look 
at  nature  from  without,  and  say  that 
this  too  must  have  a  cause  $  for  the 
argument  is  evidently  drawn  only  fh>m 
the  parts,  and  is  unduly  stretched  when 
we  apply  it  to  the  whole,  though  per- 
fectly tenable  when  we  merely  reason . 
fi*om  analogy,  and  conclude  that  as  the 
phenomena  we  know  have  causes,  so 
must  the  phenomena  we  do  not  know. 
But  every  movement  of  existence 
might  be  in  turn  cause  and  result,  and 
the  whole  be  but  a  great  everlasting 
wheel.  It  is  as  easy  to  imagine  such 
a  system  eternal  and  infinite  as  to  sup- 
pose an  eternal  and  infinite  Author  of 
it.  But  the  real  groimd  of  religion  is 
very  different,  and  may  be  suggested 
by  the  question  ; — Why  is  the  view  of 
the  universe,  as  this  great  self-included, 
self-reproducing  whole*  so  weary  and 
fearful,  at  the  very  best,  so  unsatisfy- 
ing a  prospect  for  the  human  mind  ? 
How  can  it  be  but  because  the  sense 
that  we  need  a  God  is  an  infallible 
indication  that  there  is  onei  an  extra 
mundane  creator,  the  idea  of  whom  is 
consistent  vrith  all  we  know  of  the 
univerte,  and  absolutely  required  by 
our  best  and  deepest  knowledge  of 
ourselves  and  onr  fellow-creatures. 
34. 

Leaf.  Thou unmovin^ mass!  where- 
fore dost  thou  bar  my  way  ? 

Stone.  Thou  idle  wanderer!  Water 
rolled  me  hither.  Quarrel  with  it, 
not  with  me.  But  wherefore,  I  may 
ask  in  turn,  dost  thou  flutter  against 
me? 

Leaf.  Wmd  blew  me  hither.  Blame 
it,  not  me. 

t&one.  Then  may  water  and  wind 
contend  together  and  dispute  instead 
of  us ;  while  thou  and  I  remain  'at 
peace. 

Leaf,  Nay,  but  water  and  wind  wUl 
not  struggle  hi  anger.  For  a  sweet 
bird  sang  one  summer  evening  amidst 
my  tree,  and  from  him  I  learnt  that 
they  are  fair  twin-sbtors;  and  when 
they  seem  to  wrestle,  it  is  but  to  dance 
together  and  embrace  J  and  when  they 
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uplift  their  voices  it  is  but  to  join  in 
song. 

25. 
Every  man  has  consciousnesses 
worse  than  the  world  would  endure  to 
hear  of,  but  also  wiser  and  better  ones 
than  it  approves.  Of  these  more  me- 
morable inward  awakenings  is  the  idea 
which  has  always  haunted  mankind  of 
a  universal,  however  indefinable,  affi- 
nity between  themselves  and  the  whole 
universe.  We  feel  at  times  assured, 
though  often  unable  to  express  even 
to  ourselves  the  fact,  that  the  forms 
and  laws  of  all  other  beings  are  all  a 
portion  of  the  forms  and  laws  of  our 
being.  Somehow,  although  we  know 
not  how,  it  is  myself  that  seems  to  me 
repeated,  or  prophesied,  or  drawn  out 
into  story  in  every  thing  1  see.  It  is 
something  of  myself,  some  vast  primor- 
dial matrix  of  my  life  that  glooms  be- 
fore me  with  closed  eyes  and  folded 
senses  in  Uie  dark  huge  rock.  The 
doubts  and  struggles  of  my  earnest 
hours  are  the  strivings  of  a  spirit  work- 
ing in  fraternal  union  with  that  which 
animates  the  stormy  landscapes,  and 
groans  in  the  bosoms  of  the  ancient 
pine-trees.  It  seems  to  be  a  single 
deep  and  blissful  heart,  from  which 
proceed  at  once  the  gentle  and  pious 
breathings  of  my  devotion,  and  the 
pervading  loveliness  of  tlib  transparent 
sunset  as  it  melts  into  a  starry  night. 
So  I  and  all  things  round  me  appear 
but  different  reflections  of  one  great 
existence.  Some  in  dimmer,  some  in 
clearer,  in  gn^y>  or  purple,  or  golden, 
in  smooth,  or  distorting  mirrors.  But 
there  are  still  more  startling  sugges- 
tions, when  this  kind  of  impression 
works  upon  us,  not  only  from  all  the 
lower  appearances,  but  from  men  them- 
selves ;  when  it  is  revealed  to  us  that 
all  the  world  of  intellect,  passion,  and 
imagination,  all  poems,  and  histories, 
and  mythologies,  all  tragic  and  heroic 
strains  of  life,  exist  by  implication  in 
every  individual  breast.  For  every 
man  has  in  truth  within  himself, 
though  buried,  perhaps,  under  granite 
pavements  of  cilstom  and  ignorance, 
and  under  immemorial  beds  of  cold 
lava,  whatever  was  taught  by  the 
priests  of  Thebes,  or  with  the  sinking 
towers  of  Babylon  rolled  into  oblivion 
before  the  trumpet  of  Cyrus,  and  all 
that  was  evoked  from  darkness  by  the 
lyre  of  Homer.  Our  whole  constitu- 
tion is  prepared  for  the  impulse,  as  the 
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electric  matter  lies  folded  in  the  cloud. 
Give  but  this  shock,  and  then  might  the 
beggar,  the  neg^  bondman,  or  the 
shrivelled  money-hoarder  find  flash- 
ing in  his  brain  an  lago,  a  Falstafl^,  a 
Juliet, a  Lear;  might  rule  as  Timour 
a  hundred  kingdoms,  and  a  million  of 
horsemen ;  in  the  person  of  Caesar 
woo  a  Cleopatra;  teach  as  Plato, 
hear  as  Aristotle,  die  as  Socrates ;  as 
Columbus  fashion  a  living,  substantial 
world  with  the  lines  of  a  pencil  on  a 
chart ;  and  as  Isaiah  thunderstrike  the 
apostate  kings  of  Judah,  in  whose 
wavering,  greedy,  cruel  hearts  he 
would  also  &]d  an  imaffe  of  his  own. 
So  large,  manifold,  and  one  is  our  ex- 
istence. Yet  wo  to  him  who  in  this 
contemplation  forgets  that  the  life 
which  is  at  the  root  of  all,  and  is  its 
substance,  is  good,  is  true,  is  holy  ;  and 
works  its  way  through  an  infinite 
scheme  of  forms  to  rest  for  ev«r  in 
that  godlike  consciousness. 
26. 

There  are  emotions  in  man  so  subtle 
and  precious  that  he  cannot  find  for 
them  even  unuttered  words.^  For  sym- 
pathy is  the  vital  air  of  language ;  and 
thoughts,  and  feelings  which,  by  their 
nature,  must  be  the  birth  of  our  deep- 
est and  most  solitary  moments,  of 
those  the  least  dbturbed  by  the  mur- 
mur of  crowds,  can  never  to  crowds 
be  communicated  without  a  sense  of 
unfitness  and  shame  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  and  a  sense  of  irritation  and 
repugnancy  in  the  hearers.  This 
higher  and  more  inward  language, 
therefore,  supposing  such  to  be  pos- 
sible, could  never  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  arising.  But  the  more  medi- 
tative and  vocal  spirits  may  for  them- 
selves, and  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  as  themselves,  indicate  the  shooting 
or  lambent  light,  in  significant  images, 
and  perpetuate  these  in  written  speech, 
a  legacy  for  all  ages  of  consolation  to 
the  few,  and  to  the  many  of  perplexity. 
Such  things  cannot,  even  in  rare  mo- 
ments of  serene  and  devout  colloquy, 
be  more  palpably  expressed  than  by  a 
glance,  a  hint,  a  sigh. 
27. 

The  best  and  fairest  world  of  which 
man  can  form  a  complete  and  con- 
sistent image,  is  that  in  which  men  live. 
28. 

Every  fancy  that  we  would  substi- 
tute for  a  reality,  is,  if  we  saw  aright, 
and  saw  the  whole,  not  only  false,  but 
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every  "way  less  beautiful  and  excellent 
than  that  which  we  sacrifice  to  it. 
30. 

The  human  heart  is  made  for  love  as 
the  household  hearth  for  fire ;  and  for^ 
truth  as  the  household  lamp  for  light. 
31. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  mixed  together 
to  make  up  this  worlds  as  light  and  dark- 
ness to  compose  the  morning  twilight. 
32. 

To  wish  that  others  should  learn  by 
our  experience  is  sometimes  as  idle  as 
to  think  that  we  can  eat  and  they  bo 
filled.  But  when  we  find*that  we  have 
ate  poison^  it  is  doubtless  mercy  to  warn 
them  against  the  dish. 
83. 

All  the  sad  infernal  rivers  flow  from 
fountains  in  this  upper  world. 
34. 

He  who  conceived  the  images  of 
Ixion  and  Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  and  the 
Danaids,  must  have  felt  those  miseries 
in  himself  before  he  transferred  them 
to  other  names. 

35. 

Superstition  moulds  nature  into  an 
arbitrary  semblance  of  the  supema- 
iural,  and  then  bows  down  to  the  work 
of  its  own  hands. 

36. 

The  rudest  granite  block  is  the  first 
sullen  and  blind  attempt  at  sculpture, 
of  the  same  plastic  force  which,  work- 
ing at  last  by  the  hands  of  man,  shaped 
the  Olympic  Jove,  and  the  Venus  of 
Melos. 

37. 

Practical  life  does  all  for  a  purpose, 
yet  it  is  precisely  in  a  reasonable  ulti- 
mate purpose  that  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  wanting. 

38. 

The  spontaneous  life  of  emotion  and 
imagination  ends  in  powerlessness  and 
emptiness,  and  mere  slavery  to  out- 
ward impressions,  unless  its  free  move- 
ments be  not  indeed  suppressed,  but 
regulated  towards  distinct  ends. 
39. 

Daily,  customary  life  is  a  dark  and 
mean  abode  for  man ;  and  unless  he . 
often  opens  the  door  and  windows,  and 
looks  out  into  a  freer  world  beyond, 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  soon  thicken 
over  every  entrance  of  light;  and  in 
the  perfect  gloom  he  forgets  that  be- 
yond and  above  there  is  an  open  air. 
40. 

He  who  is  satisfied  with  existence  so 
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long  as  it  shines  brightly,  forgets  that 
snudffing  the  candle  will  not  prevent  it 
from  burning  to  the  socket. 

41. 
Men  narrow  their  views  in  order  to 
see  more  distinctly,  as  they  go  to  the 
bottom  of  a  well  to  see  the  stars  at  noon. 
But  it  is  a  poor  exchange  to  give  sun« 
light  for  starlight. 

42. 
There  are  characters  so  utterly  and 
so  unconsciously  false  and  hollow,  that 
they  seem  like  casts  or  impressions  of 
men,  similar  to  those  figures  of  fossil 
shells  in  rock,  where  there  is  no  rem- 
nant of  the  shell  itself, — rather  than 
real  men,  however  mutilated  and  dwarf- 
ed. And  some  such  are  plausible,  full- 
blown spectacles,  on  whom  daylight 
and  general  opinion  shine  flatteringly ; 
while  there  shall  be  some  crabbed,  un- 
couth, unhappy  fragment  of  genuine 
human  life  that  the  whole  universe 
scowls  on,  yet  in  truth  fa^r  worthier 
than  the  gaudy  image  which  over- 
shadows and  scorns  it.  The  one  is 
but  a  glaring  figure  in  nature*s  magic 
lantern ;  the  other  one  of  her  mis- 
shapen, disinherited  children. 

43. 
Could  we  imagine- a  complete  devil's 
world  a  world  of  lies,  quacks  would  in 
it  be  the  only  professors,  and  proof  of 
entire  ignorance  and  incapacity  would 
be  the  only  requisite  for  obt^ning  all 
degrees  and  diplomas.  Yet  so  much  is 
there  akin  to  this  in  our  actual  world, 
that  many  among  us  would  sigh  for 
such  a  state  of  things  as  for  a  millenium, 
a  golden  age — an  age  in  which  all  li- 
terature would  be  pufe,  all  discourse 
compliments  and  rhetoric ;  and  he  who 
wished  most  earnestly  to  pass  for  a 
great  man,  without  being  one,  would 
be  at  once  acknowledged  worthiest  of 
the  honour. 

44. 
An  excess  of  excitement  and  a  de- 
ficiency of    enthusiasm    may  easily 
characterise  the  same  period. 

45. 
Enthusiasm  is  grave,  inward,  self- 
controlled  ;  mere  excitement  outward, 
fantastic,  hysterical,  and  passing  in  a 
moment  from  tears  to  laughter. 

46. 
An  age  ofeager,  random  movement 
keeps  turning  the  windmill  round  and 
round,  in  hopes  to  grind  the  faster, 
forgetting  that  the  wind  blows  from 
but  one  point  at  one  time. 
2  A. 
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AccoROiKd  to  some  aiithdrities,  a 
mighty  change  has  lately  taken  place, 
not  only  in  our  external  6ondition,  slnd 
the  arts  which  minister  to  our  wants, 
but  also  in  our  character  and  capabili- 
ties. For  six  thousand  years,  it  ap- 
pears, we  were  chained  and  in  dark- 
ness :  we  are  now  enlightened  and 
unfettered ;  individual  and  national 
perfection  are  deemed  to  be  nigh  at 
hand,  and  quite  attainable,  and  even 
those  who  are  least  advanced  in  our 
onward  course,  conceive  themselves 
already  entitled  to  despbe  the  greatest 
names  of  the  days  that  are  behind  us. 
Were  this  misconception  confined  to 
theory,  it  might  be  simply  amllsing; 
but  when  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
speak  of  Burke  with  compassion,  and 
to  make  allowances  for  Lord  Somers ; 
and  when  we  see  mefl  daily  wander- 
ing, through  sheer  ignorance,  from  the 
best  settled  principles  of  out  govern- 
ment, it  may  be  useful  to  show,  by 
reference  to  history,  that  the  new  and 
brilliant  discoveries  which  make  the 
men  of  the  Movement  so  glorious  in 
their  own  eyes,  are  nothing  morfe  than 
a  dull  reiteratioh  of  the  eitploded 
blunders  and  the  state  6xpedients  of 
faction :  a  mer6  developement  of  the 
same  passions  which  have  been  at  work 
ever  since  politics  first  became  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  discussion. 

We  find  this fanct/  of  "enlighten- 
ment** and  **  progression**  (a  mere  il- 
lustrative metaphor  at  best)  commonly 
alluded  to  as  a  substantive j^c/  of  po- 
sitive and  undoubted  certainty.  We 
even  find  it  adopted  in  official  docu- 
ments, by  dull  and  unimaginative  mi- 
nisters of  state.  In  a  despatch,  dated 
''Whitehall,  Dec.  I,  1836,**  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chancelloi*  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  Lord  John  Russell 
was  pleased  to  express  himself  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  You  may  be  assured  that  on  mj 
part  also,  I  shall  esteem  it  an  hod  our 
to  co-operate  in  the  advancement  of  an 
institution  destined  to  confer  the  dis- 
tinctions justly  due  to  proficiency  in 
literature,  science,  or  aK,  without  im- 
posing a  test  of  religious  opinions,  ot 
binding  by  the  fetters  of  the  17 th  cen- 
tury the  talent  and  merit  of  the  present 
enlightened  cwre."— See  Times,  Deo. 
IS,  16da. 


From  this  sickly  snfeer  at  the  cfen- 
tury  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of 
Taylor  and  Barrow,  of  Clarendon, 
Newton,  Lcicke,  and  Somers ! — from 
this  stupid  impertinence,  let  us  turn 
to  a  writer  who  at  least  expresses  with 
talent  and  animation  the  current  opi- 
nions of  his  party : — 

**  A  modern  boarding-school  miss 
could  tell  the  most  learned  professor 
of  Anne's  reign  some  things  in  geo- 
graphy, astronomy,  and  chemistry, 
which  would  surprise  him.  The 
science  of  government  is  an  experi* 
mental  science,  atid  therefore  it  is, 
like  all  other  experimental  sciences, 
a  progressive  science.  •  •  •  • 
Society,  we  believe,  is  constantly  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge.  The  tail  is 
now  where  the  head  was  some  genera- 
tions ago.'* — Edinburgh  tleview,  vol. 
Ivi.  p.  535. 

Society  is  advancing,  no  doubt,  in 
acquaintance  with  physical  facts,  and 
in  power  over  material  nature.  But 
the  question  is  not  whether  more  facts 
are  known,  but  whether  more  real 
wisdom, — a  quality  not  depending 
upon  the  mere  accumulation  of  cer- 
tainties— is  incorporated  wlih  the 
characters  of  men,  andinfiuences  their 
actions : — not  whether  a  young  lady 
could  point  out  to  Swift,  or  to  Addi- 
son the  locality  of  Boothia  Felix  (or 
Boothia  Petraea),  but  whether  she  is 
without  levity  and  caprice,  and  whether 
she  is  wiser  and  better  than  her  an- 
cestors. In  some  respects  We  arfe  dis- 
tinctly gaining  ground.  It  is  truly 
gratifying  to  see  that  some  old  vices 
mre  discarded,  that  some  new  and  cre- 
ditable tastes  prevail,  and  that  society 
is  really  undergoing  improvement  bv 
the  prevalence  of  education,  which,  if 
6onaucted  on  true  principles,  may  do 
much  to  counteract  the  evils  peculiar 
to  the  new  social  condition  which  has 
arisen  in  modem  times.  But  educa- 
tion cannot  change  our  nature.  It 
may,  indeed,  bring  our  powers  into 
play  ;  but  we  are  born  with  the  same 
limited  faculties  as  our  forefathers, 
and  the  sam^proneness  to  error. 

Command  over  matter  adds  little  to 
intellectual  discernment  or  to  moral 
worth.  A  man  may  travel  by  the  rail- 
i^ad,  and  wear  the  finest  cloth ;  and 
yet  be  as  dull  as  his  grand&ther,  who 
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Jogged  along  on  hk  hack^  in  a  frieze 
coat.  We  cannot  perceive  that  go- 
vernment had  been  studied  in  the  calm 
spirit  of  scientific  enquiry,  or  that  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  science  at  all, 
by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
public  life.  Philosophers  mav  trace 
principles,  and  establish  conclusions. 
But  who  can  quell  the  strife  of  opi- 
nions,— who  can  fix  or  methodize  the 
fleeting  passions  of  man?  Accordingly, 
we  shall  find  that  parties  have  been 
content  to  revolve  in  a  cycle — a  recur- 
ring series — of  political  movements. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  Horace 
Walpole's  account  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary warfare  of  the  last  century,  traits 
and  expressions  which  would  not  be 
misplaced  in  letters  of  our  own  time. 

"  The  Opposition,  who  invent  every 
method  of  killing  Sir  Robert,  intend 
to  make  us  sit  on  Saturdays  ;  but  how 
mean  and  dirty  is  It;  how  scandalous? 
when  they  cannot  ruin  him  by  the 
least  plausible  means,  to  murder  him 
by  denying  him  air  and  exercise." — 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

But  this  brutal  conduct,  it  will  be 
said,  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  times : 
no  such  idea  could  bo  harboured  by 
any  one  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Here  then  is  the  language  of  a  lead- 
ing Whig  paper  in  1835.  "  It  is  gra- 
tifying to  observe  that  we  are  gradu- 
ally killing  Sir  Robert  V* 

Again.     "  is    another;    no 

man  would  trust  him  in  a  wager,  un- 
less he  stakes ;  and  yet  he  is  trusted 
by  a  whole  borough  with  their  privi- 
leges and  liberties." — Ibid.  66. 

Such  a  fact  would  not  now  be  deem- 
ed Tfrorthy  of  remark. 
•     The  following  is  recommended  to 
Lord  Brougham*8  especial  digestion. 

*'  There  is  not  only  no  present  pro- 
spect of  any  further  alterations ;  but, 
if  there  were,  none  that  will  give  that 
person  any  interest.  He  really  has 
lost  himself  so  much,  that  it  will  be 
long  before  he  can  recover  credit 
enough  to  do  any  body  any  service. 
His  childish  and  troublesome  beha- 
viour, particularly  lately,  has  set  him 
in  the  lowest  light  imaginable.**  Ibid. 
149. 

The  next  may  afford  an  useM  hint" 
to  our  patriotic  townsmen,  when 
they  order  the  Attorney- General*s 
portrait,  **  I  would  have  him  drawn 
like  Edward  V.,  with  the  coronet  hang^ 
ing  Over  his  &<»</,*'^-.YoL  Ui.  p.  19. 
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The  next  might  havfe  been  written 
in  April,  1835. 

"  Next  week  Sir  Robert  resigns — . 
never  was  fallen  Minister  So  follow- 
ed.**—Vol.  i.  p.  94. 

"  Sir  Robert's  health  is  now  drunk 
at  all  the  clubs  in  the  city.  There 
they  are  for  making  him  a  duke,  and 
placed  again  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury.**—i6tV/.  p.  276* 

But  to  return  to  our  reviewer. 

"  An  aged  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Peacham  was  accused  of  treason 
on  account  of  some  passages  of  a  ser- 
mon which  was  found  in  his  study. 
•  •  This  wretched  old  man  was  put 
to  the  rack,  and,  while  undergoing  the 
horrible  infliction,  was  examined  by 
Bacon.  •  •  •  •  •  Mr  Montague  tells 
us  most  truly,  that  we  ought  not  to 
try  the  men  of  one  age  by  the  stand- 
ard of  another.  •  •  •  But  Bacon  was 
here  distinctly  behind  his  age,  •  •  • 
Bacon  far  behind  his  age !  Bacon  far 
behind  Sir  Edward  Coke!  Bacon 
clinging  to  exploded  abuses !  Bacon 
withstanding  the  progress  of  improve* 
mentl  Bacon  struggling  to  push 
back  the  human  mind!  The  words 
seem  strange.  They  sound  like  a 
contradiction  in  terms.** — Edin,  Rev* 
vol.  Ixv.  p.  35. 

So  that  Bacon's  conduct  was  wrong, 
only  as  tested  by  the  public  opinion  of 
his  age  t  As  if  God  had  given  no 
commandments,  or  man  had  framed 
no  laws — as  if  there  were  no  moral 
sense  within,  causing  us  to  loathe  and 
to  shudder  at  such  detestable  and  hi- 
deous cruelty !  A  dunce  lately  de* 
fined  conspiracy  as  "  an  agreement 
among  men  to  do  in  concert  that 
which  each  of  them  has  a  right  to  do 
separately.**  The  reviewer  seems  to 
think  the  converse  true,  and  to  hold 
that  it  is  excusable  for  the  men  of  any 
class,  or  of  any  age,  to  do  in  concert 
that  which  none  of  them  can  singly 
do  without  disgrace.  What !  do  the 
eternal  principles  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality depend  on  time,  or  place,  or 
public  opinion  ?  This  mischievous 
dogma  reappears  in  the  following  pa- 
ragraph. 

^*  That  Walpole  practised  corrup- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  is,  we  think,  in- 
disputable. Bttt  whether  he  deserved 
all  the  invectives  which  have  been  ut- 
tered against  him  on  that  account  may 
be  questioned.  No  man  ought  to  be 
severely  censured  for  not  being  be- 
yond his  ago  in  virtue.  •  *  •   Th^ 
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publicity  which  has  of  late  years  been 
giYen  to  Parliamentary  proceedings, 
has  raised  the  standard  of  morality 
among  public  men.  The  power  of 
public  opinion  is  so  great,  that  even 
before  the  Veform  of  the  representa- 
tion, a  faint  suspicion  that  a  Minister 
had  given  pecuniary  grtitifications  to 
members  oi  Parliament  in  return  for 
their  votes,  would  have  been  enough 
to  ruin  him." — Ibid,  vol.  Iviii.  p. 
242. 

"  Even  before  the  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation T*  Wo  say,  even  since 
the  reform  of  the  representation,  and 
oily  since  that  reform,  we  have  heard 
rumours  which  might  make  Walpole 
almost  deem  his  time  was  come  again. 
Who  will  unfold  the  mysterious  ope- 
rations by  which  so  many  railways 
and  joint  stock  companies  have  of  late 
obtained  preference,  and  been  digni- 
fied with  legislative  sanction  ? 

It  appears  from  the  letters  to  Mann, 
that  the  judicial  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  last  century  was 
by  no  means  exemplary. 

"  I  must  confess  that  to  be  sure  there 
is  not  so  bad  a  court  of  justice  in  the 
world  as  a  House  of  Commons,  and 
how  hard  it  is  upon  any  man  to  have 
his  cause  tried  there." 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  first  reformed  Par- 
liaments may  most  emphatically  re- 
peat this  observation.  Unhappy  Ips- 
wich agents,  arrested,  committed, 
examined,  remanded,  re- examined,  re- 
remanded,  abused,  and  tormented — 
(and  that  by  a  majority  in  which  Mr 
Hall,  whose  late  revelations  on  the 
subject  of  bribery  have  been  so  edify- 
ing, was,  we  presume,  a  constant  vo- 
ter)— you  were  taught  to  feel  how 
wicked  that  may  be  at  Ipswich,  which 
is  virtue  at  Stafford,  and  how  unpar- 
donable a  thing  it  is  for  Tories  to  do 
that  which  a  Whig,  even  though  he 
be  Attorney  General,  may  do  without 
remark. 

But  as  **  Government,"  to  use  the 
words  of  our  reviewer,  "  is  a  progres- 
sive science,"  our  experience  has  ena- 
bled us  to  add  to  Horace  Walpole's 
the  further  confession,  how  easy  it  is 
for  any  man  to  have  his  cause  tri^d 
there  if  he  pleases,  and  how  certainly 
may  the  result  be  predicted.  Mr  Har- 
vey, bending  under  the  weight  of  the 
most  deliberate  and  unfavourable  de- 
cisions of  judges  and  benchers,  enters 
1^  conunittee-room  of  the  House  of 


Commons.  The  burden  falls  off  his 
shoulders  in  that  magical  atmosphere, 
and  he  stands  erect  again,  propped  by 
the  report  of  his  ally  the  Agitator. 
The  blackamoor  leaps  out  of  the  tub 
an  Albino, 

But  that  purity  of  public  character 
was  fully  appreciated  before  Walpole*s 
time  appears  from  the  following  por- 
traitures of  Lord  Treasurer  Godol- 
phin,  and  of  Lord  Halifax,  drawn  by 
the  celebrated  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  correspondence  has 
lately  been  published.  How  far  the 
delineation  is  accurate  or  impartial  it 
is  not  hero  important  to  enquire:  they 
prove,  at  least,  that  integrity  was  a 
ground  of  praise,  and  corruption  a 
topic  of  attack,  and  they  show  that  the 
reviewer  has  mistaken  the  prevailing 
theoretical  standard  of  public  morals. 

"  He  (Godolphin)  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  but  of  a  remarkable  thoughtful, 
ness  and  sedateness  of  temper ;  of 
great  application  to  business,  and  of 
such  despatch  in  it,  as  to  give  pleasure 
to  those  who  attended  him  upon  any 
affair;  of  wonderful  frugality  in  the 
public  concerns,  but  of  no  great  care- 
fulness about  his  own.  He  affected 
being  useful  without  popularity ;  and 
the  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  above 
his  paternal  estate,  which  he  left  at  his 
death,  showed  that  he  had  been  indeed 
the  nation's  treasurer,andnothis  own, 
and  effectuallv  confuted  the  vile  ca- 
lumnies of  his  enemies  and  succes- 
sors."—  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough;  vol.  II.  p.  125. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  character  of 
him  (Lord  Halifax),  which  is  all  true, 
he  was  thought  so  necessary  by  the 
Whig  party  that  they  made  him  an 
Earl,  gave  him  the  blue  ribbon,  made 
him  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  allowed  his  nephew,  Mr 
Montague,  to  be  Auditor  of  the  Ex^ 
chequer,  who  was  his  heir,  and  that 
place  is  chiffiy  designed  to  he  a  check 
on  the  Treasury,  This  was  a  good 
precedent  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
gave  his  son  the  same  post.  Though 
Mr  Montague  had  but  a  small  estate, 
he  (Halifax)  allowed  him  to  take  out 
of  that  vast  employment  but  L.500  a- 
year,  and  had  the  rest  himself."— 
Ibid,  p.  156. 

Have  these  things  ceased?  Have 
we  seen  no  one  at  the  Treasury  whose 
civil  character  resembled  Godolphin's? 
Have  we  seen  no  Whig  earl  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  grasp 
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a  (svpernumerary)  lilue  ribbon,  and  load 
sons  and  nephews  with  undeserved 
preferment  ?  And  did  not  Lord  Gren- 
villc,  the  Whig  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury  in  1806,  actually  take  to 
himself  i\\\&  identical  office  of  Auditor 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  even  such 
stronpf-conscienced  men  as  Walpole 
and  Halifax,  in  the  supposed  hey-day 
of- corruption,  shrunk  from  for  very 
shame?  And  this,  notwithstanding 
the  noble  and  disinterested  example 
shown  by  Mr  Pitt  some  years  before 
in  declining  an  office  not  incompatible 
"with  the  Premiership ! 

There  follows  a  curious  sketch  of 
Whig  tactics  in  the  last  century,  by 
the  able  and  learned  Dr  Hare.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  explain,  that  in 
all  the  quotations  we  are  about  to 
make,  a  general  resemblance  in  moral 
features  is  all  we  look  to,  not  being  dis- 
posed wholly  to  identify  any  of  our 
parties  with  the  parties  of  fonder 
times,  nor  to  assert  that  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  correspond  exactly 
with  subsequent  events  to  which  they 
may  bo  compared. 

"  To  judge  how  well  they  have  act- 
ed up  to  their  principles, 'tis  not  enough 
to  consider  their  principles  in  them- 
selves, but  what  things  they  are  op- 
posed to,  which  I  think  are  these : — 
To  the  introducing  Popery  and  French 
power  from  abroad,  and  the  setting  up 
arbitrary  power  and  persecution  at 
home.  Now,  before  the  Revolution, 
the  Whigs,  who  were  shut  out  of  the 
Court,  and  were  generally  Whigs  on 
principle,  and  by  inheritance,  did  al- 
ways, so  far  as  I  can  see,  act  steadily 
to  these  principles,  and  His  to  their  im- 
mortal honour  they  struggled  so  hard 
for  the  Exclusion  bill,  to  the  miscar- 
'riage  of  which  we  owe  all  the  mischiefs 
wo  have  felt  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  But  how  far  this  virtue  of 
theirs  was  the  effect  of  a  sour  temper, 
that  loves  always  to  thwart  a  court,  or 
was  owing  to  the  want  of  temptation, 
we  may  guess  by  what  followed  after 
the  Revolution,  which,  I  think,  shows 
that  their  rig^d  and  inflexible  self- 
denying  virtue  could  not  bear  the  sun- 
shine of  the  Court,  but  melted  away 
before  the  warm  beams,  like  the  manna 
of  the  Israelites,  As  long  as  men  are 
men,  self-interest  will  have  a  mighty 
influence  ;  and  if  the  Whigs  have  es- 
caped the  faults  the  Tories  are  blemish- 
ed with,  I  suspect  'tis  their  good  for- 


tune more  than  their  superior  virtue^ 
or  the  power  of  better  principles* 
'Twas  their  happiness  to  be  out  of 
play  in  those  reigns,  when  the  princes 
had  such  corrupt  purposes  to  serve ;  for 
as  soon  as  they  came  into  play,  they 
were  as  errant  courtiers  as  their  prede^ 
cessors,  *Twas  their  good  fortune  to 
serve  a  prince  who  put  tliem  under  no 
temptation  to  favour  France,  Popery, 
or  persecution.  In  these  points,  there- 
fore, they  were  of  a  piece  with  their 
principles:  but  as  to  other  matters, 
which  regarded  the  balance  of  power 
between  prince  and  people,  such  as  the 
bills  before  mentioned  (the  Habeas 
Corpus,  Treason,  and  Triennial  Acts, 
which  he  says  were  owing  to  the 
Tories),  to  which  I  may  add  the  Irish 
grants,  and  the  management  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  partialities  to  the  Dutch, 
they  always,  when  in,  took  the  side  of 
the  Court,  and  every  bill  gained  in  the 
last  reign  was  owing,  as  it  commonly 
is,  to  the  side  that  at  that  time  was  out, 
I  must  not  forget  their  usage  of  the 
India  Company,  and  the  changes  of 
the  lieutenancies  and  justices  all  over 
the  kingdom,  which  created  an  odium 
against  them  they  could  not  stand :  to 
say  nothing  of  their  voluntary  associa- 
tions and  other  contrivances,  made  use 
of  for  no  other  end  but  to  ensnare  ho- 
nest men,  and  secure  a  faction  for 
themselves.'* — Ibid,  p.  6. 

"  And  for  the  lieutenancies  and 
commissions  of  the  peace,  such  methods 
were  used,  by  adopting  in  clubs,  all 
over  the  kingdom,  voluntary  associa- 
tions,  for  a  pretence  to  put  the  old 
gentry  out,  and  such  scandalous  little 
wretches  were  put  in,  as  rendered 
that  ministry  universally  odious." — 
Ibid,  p.  49. 

So  that  the  Whigs  of  those  times 
had  their  tongues  as  delicately  **  at- 
tuned to  courtly  accents,"  and  practi- 
sed the  arts  of  servility  as  exquisitely 
well,  as — to  judge  from  Lord  Brough- 
am's and  the  Premieres  generous  in- 
terchange of  compliments  (the  Pre- 
mieres dexterous  and  original  repartee 
being  in  the  form  called  "  tu  quoque," 
Anglice,  "  you're  another,') — tnose 
two  <<  noble  friends"  can  mould  their 
blandest  genuflexions.  Of  clubs  and 
voluntary  associations  we  had  heard 
more  than  enough,  even  before  the 
Radicals  of  Marylebone  thought  fit  to 
demand  of  the  Lord  Cbanc^lor  that 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Borough 
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should  be  represented  on  the  bench  of 
magistrates ;  and  "  for  the  pretences 
that  have  heen  resorted  to  to  put  the 
old  gentry  out  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  to  put  scandalous  little 
■wretches  in,"  mark  Colonel  Vemer's 
dismissal,  and  read  Lord  Wharncliffe's 
exposure,  in  the  llouse  of  Lords,  of 
the  nomination  or  Borough  Justices  bj 
Lord  John  Russell. 

(Dr  Hare  then  talks  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Whigs  during  the  war). 
*'  A  battle  having  been  lost  in  Spain, 
I  can't  forget  how  clamorous  they 
"were  in  the  Lords'  House,  what  faults 
they  found  with  the  scheme  of  the 
war.  •  •  •  Next  summer  my  Lord 
Duke  loses  Gaud  by  surprise,  and  in 

£reat  danger  of  raising  the  siege  of 
-isle  •  •  *  they  talked  of  nothing  but 
impeachments.  *  *  This  difficulty 
was  overcome,  and  the  campaign  prov- 
ed  very  glorious  to  his  Grace,  but  be- 
fore  the  end  could  be  known  what  it 
could  be,  a  new  Parliament  was  to 
meet  the  16th  of  November,  the  me- 
morable day  on  which  his  Grace,  to  his 
eternal  honour,  repassed  the  Scheldt. 
Can  one  forget  what  the  party  then 
did  when  they  would  have  forced  Sir 
Peter  King  upon  the  Ministry  for 
Speaker,  when  the  Ministry  had  be- 
fore, with  their  consent,  or  rather  in 
compliance  with  tliein,  pitched  upon 
Sir  R.  Onslow?  •  •  But  nothing 
would  do,  they  had  the  Minbtry  under 
difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  all  for- 
mer obligations,  they  would  take  their 
advantage  of  it,  and  the  Ministry  must 
be  distressed,  or  come  entirely  into 
them.  •  •'!— /^iV/,  p.  11. 

Our  Whigs  go  a  little  further  than 
their  ancestors.  If  any  one  is  una- 
ware **  how  clamorous  they  were  in 
the  Lords'  House,  and  what  faults 
they  found  with  the  scheme  of  the 
war,"  even  **  when  battles  had  been" 
won  "  in  Spain,"  let  him  peruse,  as 
a  specimen.  Earl  Grey's  speeches  a- 
bout  1812. 

But  again,  '*  can  one  forget,"  can 
England  ever  for  one  moment  forget 
the  factious,  base  ingratitude,  evinced 
by  "  what  the  party  then  did  when 
they  "  actually — (still  distancing  their 
ancestors  in  the  race)  **  forced "  Mr 
Abercromby  "  upon  the  Ministry  for 
Speaker,  when  the  Ministry  had  be- 
fore, with  their  consent,  or  rather  in 
compliance  with  them,"  and  in  defer- 
ence to  their  opinion  recorded  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  reformed  Parlia^ 


men/,  pitched  upon  Sir  Charles  Man- 
ners Sutton  ? 

Now  let  us  hear  Dr  Hare. 

"  'Tis  certdn  they  took  all  oppor- 
tunities to  throw  contempt  on  the 
clergy,  and  no  care  was  taken  to  gain 
the  universities,  they  were  neglected 
to  the  last  degree,  and  run  down  in  the 
most  opprobrious  manner  in  all  Whig 
conversation,  and  one  of  them,  Oxford, 
has  been  all  along  treated  as  a  pro- 
fessed enemy.  Your  Grace  knows  . 
who  always  calls  the  most  considera- 
ble body  of  them  Jesuits ;  and  that 
'  whole  university  was  disobliged  to  the 
last  degree,  by  putting  upon  them  a 
divinity  professor,  after  the  Queen  had 
promised  Dr  Smalridge,  who  had  dis- 
charged the  office  as  a  deputy  some 
years  before,  greatly  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  indeed  he  is,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  most  valuable  man  of  the 
whole  party."    Ibid,  p.  18. 

.  Could  ^ny  words  more  exactly  de- 
lineate the  conduct  of  our  Whigs  to- 
wards the  universities  ?  Do  not  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Holland  keep 
sentences  about  "  Jesuitism  "  con- 
stantly  standing  by  them,  as  an  infal- 
lible specific  against  any  argument 
proceeding  from  the  Episcopal  bench, 
which  they  find  it  inconvenient  to  re^ 
fute?  Dr  Hare  says  that  it  was  a 
subject  of  just  complaint  against  the 
W  higs  of  that  day  that  they  appointed 
a  Divinity  professor  in  contempt  of  the 
wishes  of  the  university.  It  was  re- 
served for  our  Whigs,  who  condescend 
to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  petty  municipality  in  the 
kingdom  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  Crown,  not  only  to 
disoblige  and  overbear,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, the  whole  University  of 
Oxford,  but  to  commit  the  sin  of  en- 
deavouring to  introduce  heresy  and 
schism  into  the  church,  by  tainting 
the  very  fountain  of  English  theology. 
Nor  are  they  satisfied  with  oppressing 
Oxford — even  their  darling  Univer- 
sity  of  London,  on  deviating  into  de- 
cency, and  actually  evincing  a  sense 
of  religious  duty,  has  been  sternly 
checked  by  the  authoritative  disap- 
proval of  the  **  enUghtened  "  Home 
Secretary  and  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. So  entirely  are  the  Whigs 
bent  on  the  sul^ugation  and  degrada- 
tion of  all  men  of  learning,  and  the 
depression  of  '^  the  talent  and  merit 
of  the  present  enlightened  age." 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  Wind* 
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MOT  elec^n  scarcely  exceeds  what  has 
been  reported  of  the  Windsor  election 
in  1837.  It  reminds  us  of  the  two 
Dublin  postmen  who  were  dismissed 
fron)-  His  M^gesty's  service  for  voting 
against  Mr  O'Connell. 

"  A  poor  soldier,  whose  arm  w^ 
shot  off  uader  the  Duke  of  Mar}- 
borpiigh,  and  who  had  a  pension  from 
Chelsea  College,  was  ordered  to  give 
his  Tote  for  Lord  Veref  having  a  house 
at  Windsor,  and  a  right  to  do  it, — 
and  told,  if  he  did  not,  his  pension 
should  be  taken  away.  To  which  he 
•answered,  *  I  will  venture  starving, 
rather  than  it  shall  be  said  that  { 
voted  against  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's grandson,  afler  having  fol- 
lowed his  grandfather  so  many  hun- 
dred leagues.*  And,  accordingly,  he 
voted  against  Lord  Vere.  I  don*t 
know  whether  they  have  taken  away 
his  pension;  but  I  hope  they  wUl, 
for  I  have  sent  him  word,  if  they  do 
take  it  away,  I  will  settle  the  same 
upon  him  for  lifp."— i&tV/,  p.  226. 

Not  only  do  the  corrupt  tricks  of 
electioneering  continue,  but  the  very 
common-places  of  parliamentary  in- 
vective  remain  unaltered  since  last 
century.  In  reply  to  some  well-de- 
served and  spirited  animadversions. 
Lord  Melbourne,  when  just  installed 
as  Premier^  and  scarcely  warm  in  his 
new  seat,  thought  fit  to  say,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  17tb  July, 
1834,  that  "  he  might  impute  to  him 
(the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  that  he  was 
actuated  by  two  passions,  the  worst 
that  human  nature  could  be  actuated 
by — mortijied  vanity,  and  disappqint- 
ed  ambition.** 

This  was  thought  new  and  cutting. 
Alas  I  3urke  had  anticipated  Lord 
Melbourne. 

"  Then  the  whole  Jffinisterial  cant 
h  quickly  got  by  heart.  The  preva- 
lence of  faction  is  to  be  lamented. 
All  opposition  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  effect  of  envt/  and  disappointed 
ambition.** — Observations  on  a  late 
State  of  the  Nation. 

So  quickly  had  Lord  Melbourne 
got  by  heart  the  whole  Ministerial 
cant! 

But  what  an  era  of  purity  has  com- 
menced "  since  the  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation 1  *'  Let  us  peep  into  the 
dark  ages  id  see  how  these  things 
were  once  managed,  that  we  may  en- 
joy ouf  Bupmont^s  and  be  thankful 


that  we  are  no^  as  those  narrow  and 
ignorant  persons  who  preceded  us. 

Hallam*s  Const.  Hist.  i.  360,  note. 
— «  (In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.), 
Sir  Robert  Sadler  writes  to  some 
one,  whose  namp  does  not  appear,  to 
inform  him  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
nad  spoken  to  \\xq  King,  who  was 
well  content  he  should  be  a  burgess  of 
Oxforc),  and  that  he  should  '  order 
himself  in  the  said  room  according 
to  such  instructions  as  the  said  Duke 
of  Norfolk  should  give  him  from  the 
King.*  If  he  is  not  elected  at  Ox- 
ford, the  writer  will  recommend  him 
to  sofne  of  my  lord's  towns  of  hb  bi- 
shoprick  of  Winchester." 

In  the  October  Number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review^  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs : — 

"  We  remember,  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Mar- 
auis  of  Tavistock  indignantly  repelled 
lie  insinuation  that  his  family  would 
ever  again  exert  any  infiuence  in  that 
borough.  It  happened,  however, 
that  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament 
the  members  for  this  Jittle  town  were 
Lord  Russell,  the  sgn  of  the  self-de- 
nying Marquis,  and  Colonel  Fox,  the 
son  of  Lord  Holland,  a  close  ally  of 
the  house  of  Russell." 

The  self.denying  Marquis  says  (in 
a  letter  to  The  Times,  of  November 
16,  1837),  after  a  good  deal  of  uneasy 
verbiage — 

•  ♦  *  "  I  made  no  such  declara- 
tion as  that  which  the  reviewer  has 
attributed  to  me.  What  \  did  say, 
in  answer  to  a  remark  of  ^e  prece- 
ding speaker,  Mr  Alexander  Baring, 
was,  that  I  did  not  believe  that  if 
such  a  measure  of  reform  should  pass, 
and  the  borough  of  Tavistock  should 
be  enlarged  and  opened  to  L.IO 
householders,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
would  continue  to  return  both  its 
members,  or  even  to  attempt  it.# 

"  Upon  this  opinion  of  mine,  given 
hastily  and  in  the  heat  of  the  debate^ 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  in  po  way 
bound  to  act ;  but  so  eptirely  did  he 
participate  in  the  feeling  I  thep  ex- 
pressea,  that  he  has  never,  sipce  the 
Bill  passed,  exercised  any  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  favour  of  a  se- 
cond candidate.  The  electors  now 
make  their  o^n  free  choice'*  [i.  e.  as 
to  the  second  seat],  "  and  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  no  influence  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  possesses  would  induce  them 
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to  elect*'  [i.  e.  to  the  second  seaf] 
"  any  man  whose  political  principles 
are  at  variance  with  their  own. 

"  Having  been  a  Radical  Reform- 
er all  my  life  (/),  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  with  the  Reform  Bill  if 
the  disfranchisement  clauses  had  been 
extended  to  Tavistock,  and  to  all 
other  boroughs  of  the  same  size.  I 
stated  this  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  period  in  question;  but  the 
total  abandonment  of  all  fair  political 
influence,  arising  from  private  pro- 
perty, and  identified  with  public  cha- 
racter, was  never  declared  or  contem- 
plated by  me.  Those  who  have  been 
at  all  acouainted  with  my  political 
opinions  know  that  I  have  always 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  advantages 
of  reform  that  the  just  influence  of 
property  would  be  more  equally  dif- 
fused." •  ♦  * 

Poor  Tavistock!  both  lord  and 
borough  have  been  completely  dis- 
posed of  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  —  a  melancholy 
warning  to  Whig  Lords  against  med- 
dling with  the  plebeian  implements  of 
pen  and  ink.  Other  boroughs  there 
are  akin  to  Tavistock,  but  tliey  es- 
cape notice,  carent  quia  vote  sacro ; 
they  have  no  champions  like  Lord 
Tavistock. 

But  though  a  little  nomination  re- 
mains in  high  patriotic  families,  who 
will  not  abuse  it,  at  least  borough  and 
county  jobbing  is  at  an  end. 

Is  it  at  an  end  ?  Colonel  Fox  aban- 
doned Stroud  to  Lord  John  Russell  I 
brother  of  the  self-denying  Marquis, 
and  he  has  got  a  good  place  in  the 
Ordnance. 

Mr  Kennedy  (the  one  English  mem- 
ber who  votea  for  Repale)  evacuated 
Tiverton  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Mr  Kennedy  has  got  a  good, 
place  in  the  West  Indies. 

Lord  John  Churchill  (the  confiden- 
tial attendant  of  a  royal  Duke  in  close 
connexion  with  the  Government)  says, 
that  "  it  strikes  him  very  forcibly  that 
he  could  manage*'  to  get  Lord  Bland- 
ford  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
if  Lord  Blandford  would  rat,  and  re- 
turn him  for  Woodstpck. 

Mr  O'Connell,  believing  Mr  Ruth- 
ven  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  grossly 
inmaoral  action,  offered  to  procure  him 
a  sum  of  money  or  a  colonial  appoint- 
ment, to  induce  him  to  make  a  ^- 
cancy  for  Kildaro. 


Could  any  thing  worse  have  hap- 
pened under  Walpole  ? 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  demean- 
our  of  the  Whigs  of  last  century 
towards  a  sovereign  who  necessarily 
ascended  the  throne  with  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  his  people.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  taken  from  Goldsmith's 
History  of  England.  (See  Times, 
Jan.  13.^ 

**  The  king  of  a  faction  b  but  the 
sovereign  of  half  his  subjects.  Of  this, 
however,  the  new- elected  monarch 
(George  I.)  did  not  seem  sensible. 
It  was  his  misfortune,  and  consequent- 
ly of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hemmed 
round  by  men  who  soured  him  with  their 
own  interests  and  prejudices.  Only 
the  zealots  of  a  party  were  now  ad- 
mitted into  employment.  The  Whigs, 
while  they  pretended  to  secure  the 
crown  for  their  King,  were  with  all 
possible  acts  confirming  their  own  in- 
terests, extending  their  connexions, 
and  giving  laws  to  their  sovereign. 
An  instantaneous  and  total  change 
was  made  in  all  the  offices  of  trust, 
honour,  or  advantage.  The  Whigs 
governed  the  senate  and  the  court: 
whom  they  would,  they  oppressed ; 
bound  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
with  severe  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a 
distance  by  vile  dbtinctions,  and  then 
taught  them  to  call  this  liberty." 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  we  do 
not  leam  that  Ministers  incessantly 
obtruded  themselves  on  the  privacy  of 
their  sovereign.  We  are  not  told  that 
the  royal  presence  was  pertinaciously 
haunted  by  persons  who  had  been  de- 
monstrated, in  the  face  of  the  whole 
nation,  to  be  eminently — alarmingly 
unfit  for  such  association. 

The  remembrance  of  all  these  hu- 
miliating facts  may  well  check  the 
vain-g[lorious  self-sufficiency  of  the 
age, — may  convince  us  that  *^  the 
standard  of  morality  among  public 
men"  must  be  raised,  and  must  be 
supported  by  far  higher  and  holier 
means  than  the  publication  of  debates* 
and  the  fallible,  inconstant,  and  float- 
ing public  opinion  which  is  now  so 
blindly  worshipped.  These  considera- 
tions may  well  dispose  us  not  to  lose 
hope  for  the  future,  but  to  acknow- 
ledge that  much  still  remains  to  be 
done,  and  to  appreciate  the  wisdom 
and  eloquence  of  the  following  obser- 
vations of  the  illustrious  South : — 
*'  There  were  the  same  objects  to 
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work  upon  men^  and  the  same  dispo- 
sitions and  inclinations  in  men  to  be 
"wrought  upon,  before,  that  there  are 
now.  All  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
the  births  and  issue  of  men*s  actions ; 
and  all  actions  come  from  the  meeting' 
and  collbion  of  faculties  with  suitable 
objects.  There  were  then  the  same 
incentives  of  desire,  on  the  one  side — 
the  same  attractiveness  in  riches,  the 
same  relish  in  sovereignty,  the  same 
temptation  in  beauty,  the  same  deli- 
cacy in  meats  and  taste  in  wines ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  there  were  the  same 
appetites  of  covetousness  and  ambi- 
tion, the  same  fuel  of  lust  and  intem- 
perance.*' 

"  And  these  are  the  wheels  upon 
which  the  whole  visible  scene  of  af- 
fairs, ethic  and  politic,  turns  and  de- 
pends. The  business  of  the  world  is 
imitation,  and  that  which  we  call 
novelty  is  nothing  but  repetition.**— 
South's  Sermons,  v.  286. 

It  was  thought  a  novelty,  last  sum- 
mer, when' Joseph  Hume  propounded 
the  doctrme  that  the  late  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  a  dishonest  politician,  bnt 
an  honest  man.  That  is,  that  a  man 
may  vote  black  white  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  walk  up  Parliament 
Street  in  the  full  pride  and  bloom  of 
moral  integrity.  In  short,  that  the 
common  restraints  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  laid  aside  in  the  lobby,  to 
be  resumed  on  coming  out.  But  the 
fellow  cannot  be  original  in  any  thing ; 
this  sinful  folty  is  only  repeated  from 
the  dunces  of  South*s  time. 

"  But  that  people  may  not  be  wicked 
without  some  plea  or  pretence  to  cover 
and  protect  them  from  being  thought 
so,  there  has  a  very  serviceable  dis- 
tinction been  found  out  and  asserted 
by  some,  between  a  religious  and  a  po- 
litical conscience,  in  every  one  that  is 
a  governor.** — Ibid,  132. 

But  Joseph,  according  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "the  best  judge  of  character  in 
Europe,  "  is  an  ass,  and  not  worth  any 
man*s  thinking  about.**  Yet  some 
such  vicious  sophistry  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  Dr  Pye  Smith, 
when  he  penned  that  extraordinary 
and  portentous  document^  in  which, 
after  stripping  Joseph's  character  of 
all  that  could  give  him  moral  or  po- 
litical weight,  he  ordmns,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  said  Joseph  is  to  be 
deemed  the  soimdest  of  all  guardians 
of  religion  ;  and  assuming  a  truly 
pontifl^  tone,  issues  bis  bull  in  the 


character  of  Pope  Pye-us  /.,  decree- 
ing that  the  faithful  shall  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  vfUl.  The  same  delusion 
must  have  perverted  the  hearts  of 
those  who  so  basely  came  forward  in 
1837  to  propose  an  enquiry  into  the 
pension  Ust,  which  enquiry  they  had 
themselves  called  "  disgusting"  in 
1836 1  Nay,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  no 
man  thinks  himself  entitled  to  com- 
plain of  the  grossest  abuse,  or  of 
charges  of  the  utmost  immorality,  if 
they  are  explained  as  affecting  only 
his  political,  and  not  his  personal  cha- 
racter? This  may  be  a  convenient 
method  of  smoothing  the  asperities  of 
debate,  but  it  encourages  a  most 
wretched  moral  misconception. 

"  What  we  call  noveltv  is  nothing 
but  repetition,**  observes  the  language 
of  a  professed  friend  of  the  Church. 

In  the  debate  on  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell*s  resolution  respecting  Irish 
Church  property,  April  2,  1835,  Mr 
Powell  Buxton  said,  that  "  in  his 
mind  there  never  was  so  unfortunate 
a  mistake  as  to  suppose  that  a  church 
acquired  weight  and  influence  by 
wealth  and  power,  *  *  But  he 
should  like  now  to  see  the  experiment 
tried  of  a  body  of  men  who,  if  they 
entered  the  church,  could  enter  it 
from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  do- 
ing  good;  who  could  be  influenced  by 
no  nope  of  affluence;  and  though  he 
thought  it  was  natural,  and  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  mere  human  and  worldly 
means  should  be  inefficient,  yet,  he 
said,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
resist  the  efforts-  of  a  man,  who,  by  his 
dbinterested  energy — by  his  self-de- 
nial— by  living  in  decent  privacy — ^by 
the  purity  of  his  conduct — by  his  cha- 
rity— by  what  he  would  call  the  visi- 
ble influence  of  his  virtuous  life,  show- 
ed that  he  sought  higher  rewards  than 
mere  worldly  acquisitions.  He  would, 
therefore,  dispense  with  these  advan^ 
tages,  which  the  Protestant  Church 
possessed,  *  *  The  ministers  of 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  had 
been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  persecution, 
and  out  of  that  flame  had  arisen  as 
pure  and  apostolical  a  ministry  as  any 
m  the  world.  He  would  not  for  the 
world  do  those  good  men  an  iujus- 
Uce.»* 

So  he  voted  for  the  Appropriation 
Clause ! 

Was  this  argument  new?  It  had 
been  refuted  by  South  150  years  ago. 
**  If  our  Church  cannot  be  great ;  which 
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is  ))ptter,  $he  cap  be  humble,  and  con- 
tent to  be  reformed  into  as  low  a  con- 
dition as  men  for  their  own  private 
advantage  would  have  her ;  who  wise- 
ly tell  her,  that  it  is  best  anc(  safest  for 
her  to  he  without  any  power  or  tempo- 
ral advantage ;  IJke  the  good  physi- 
cian, who,  out  of  tenderness  to  his 
patient,  lest  he  should  hurt  himself  by 
drinking,  was  so  kiifd  as  to  rob  him 
of  his  silver  cup." — South^s  Sermons, 
i.  139. 

"  The  second  way  by  which  the 
low  despised  condition  of  the  min- 
isters tends  to  the  ruin  of  the  min- 
istry is,  because  it  dbcourages  men 
of  $t  parts  and  abilities  from  under- 
taking it.  •  •  •  Bqi;  YfQ  have 
took  all  ways  to  affright  and  discou- 
rage scholars  from  looking  towards 
this  sacred  calling :  for  will  men  lay 
out  their  wit  and  judgment  upon  that 
employment,  for  the  undertaking  of 
which  both  will  be  questioned?  Would 
men,  not  long  since,  have  spent  toil- 
some days  and  watchful  nights  in  the 
laborious  quest  of  knowledge  prepa- 
rative to  this  work,  at  length  to  come 
and  dance  attendance  for  approbation, 
upon  a  junto  of  petty  tyrants,  actuated 
by  party  and  prejudice,  who  denied 
fitness  from  learning,  and  grace  from 
morality  ?  Will  a  man  exhaust  his 
livelihood  upon  books,  and  his  health, 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  upon  study,  to 
be  at  length  thrust  into  a  poor  village, 
where  he  shall  have  his  due  precari- 
ously, and  entreat  for  his  own ;  and 
when  he  has  it,  live  poorly  and  con- 
temptibly upon  it ;  while  the  same  or 
less  labour,  bestowed  upon  any  other 
calling,  would  bring  not  only  comfort 
but  splendour,  not  only  maintenance 
but  abundance  ?  It  is,  I  confess,  the 
duty  of  ministers  to  endure  this  con- 
dition ;  but  neither  religion  nor  reason 
does  oblige  either  them  to  approve, 
or  others  to  choose  it.** — Ibid,  1 14. 

The  real  tendency  of  Mr  Buxton*s 
plans  is  thus  unmasked. 

^*  With  a  certain  sort  of  men  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  thorough 
reformation,  till  the  clergy  are  all 
clothed  in  primitive  rags,  and  brought 
to  lick  salt  at  the  end  of  their  table, 
who  think  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
it  much  too  good  for  them." — Ibid, 
iv.  221. 

One  would  think  that  South  bad 
actually  heard  the  wealthy  brewer's 

f»raise  of  poverty,  as  well  as  the  re- 
bfmh?;  earls  notpd  wishi  ^*  that  the 
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day  might  come  when  the  clergy 
should  sit  at  his  second  table.** 

We  regard  it  as  new  and  marvel- 
lous that  many  sects  of  Protestants, 
who  dissent  from  the  Church  solely 
on  account  of  its  alleged  resemblance 
to  Romanism,  still  unite  most  cordial- 
ly with  the  p,oman  Catholics  in  all 
political  operations.  South,  however, 
had  observed  the  same  phenomenon. 

"  Now  that  while  the  Papists  were 
attacking  the  government  on  the  one 
side,  the  Puritans  should  fall  upon  it 
on  the  other,  and  that  both  these  par- 
ties should  so  exactly  keep  time  toge- 
ther in  troubling  it,  if  there  were  not 
something  of  peculiar  harmony,  or 
rather  a  kind  of  unison  correspond- 
ence [Query,  *  compact  alliance  f]  be- 
tween them,  requires  (in  vay  poor 
judgment)  a  more  than  ordinary  reach 
of  understanding  to  conceive.  If  the 
Papists  and  the  fanatics  are  really  so 
opposite  to  on^  another,  how  came  it 
to  pass  that,  while  they  sat  together  in 
parliament,  they  constantly  also  voted 
together  in  all  things  that  might  tend 
to  the  weakening  and  undermining  of 
our  Church  f  Both  of  them  with  one 
heart  and  voice  promoting  indulgences 
and  comprehensions,  and  such  other 
arts  and  methods  of  destroying  us ; 
80  that  in  all  such  cases  our  Church 
was  sure  to  find  an  equally  spiteful 
attack  from  both  sides.'* — South,  iv. 
216. 

The  despicable  perversion  of  the 
holy  name  of  conscience,  in  order  to 
justify  the  indulgence  of  the  worst 
and  most  vindictive  feelings,  is  not 
new  and  peculiar  to  our  time.  Let 
those  whp  lavish  all  their  svmpathy 
on  the  violators  of  law,  and  reserve 
none  for  those  who  suffer  by  its  viola- 
tion— let  the  patrons  of  tithe-martyrs, 
and  church-rate  martyrs,  read  the  fol- 
lowing manly  expression  of  truth ; — 

**  But  as  to  the  plea  of  conscience,  I 
shall  only  say  this,  that  I  will  under- 
take to  demonstrate  to  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  least  grain  of  sense  and 
reason,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  such  thing  as  government  in 
the  world,  where  the  subject  is  allow- 
ed to  plea/i  his  private  oonscience  in 
bar  of  the  execution  of  the  laws.  For 
if,  while  the  prince  is  to  govern  by  Iqw, 
the  law  is  to  be  governed  by  the  sub- 
ject's conscience,  wheresoever  the  name 
and  titi^  of  sovereignty  may  be  lodged, 
the  power  is  undoubtedly  in  those  who 
over-rulp  th^  law ^^'^ --Ibid*  iv.  ^29, 
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What  follows  18  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Churph 
Commission. 

"  And  now,  when  both  sense  and 
experience  as  broad  as  daylight  has 
shown  us  what  the  party  means  by 
Popery,  what  by  true  Protestantism, 
and  what  by  Reformafion,  and  the 
like,  }s  this  a  time  of  day  for  any  who 
profess  and  own  themselves  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  play  fast  and 
loose,  to  trim  it  and  trick  it,  and  pre- 
varicate with  the  Church  by  new 
schemes  and  models,  new  amendments 
and  abatements  of  its  orders  and  dis- 
cipline, in  favour  of  a  restless,  impla- 
cable faction,  which  breathes  nothing 
less  titan  its  utter  destruction  f  Has  not 
the  Church  of  England  cause  above  all 
other  churches  in  the  world  to  com- 
plain and  cry  out,  *  These  are  the 
wounds  which  I  have  received  in  thp 
house  of  my  friends  V  **— I V.  229. 

The  next  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

"  But  I  hope  no  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  ever  debase 
and  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing* so  far,  as  to  want  either  courage 
or  conscience  to  serve  the  govern- 
ment, by  testifying  against  any  daring, 
domineering  faction  which  would  dis- 
turb it,  though  never  so  much  in  favour 
with  it,  no  man  certainly  deserving 
the  protection  of  the  government,  who 
does  not  in  his  place  contribute  to  the 
support  of  it ;  as,  on  the  other  side, 
those  who  at  their  utmost  peril  have 
spoke,  and  others  who  have  fought  for 
the  support  of  it,  surely  of  all  otheis 
have  least  cause  to  be  discouraged  or 
forsook  by  it ;  howsoever  it  has  some- 
times happened  other  wise  J*'— W ,  240. 

The  extravagant  claims  of  privi- 
lege which  were  advanced  by  the  late 
House  of  Commons  (misled  by  a  gar- 
bled Report),  startling  as  they  were, 
were  not  new ;  they  emanated  from 
the  Long  Parliament,  "  who  murder- 
ed  the  King,  annihilated  the  Lords, 
and  established  the  worst  sort  of  de- 
mocracy that  ever  existed."  Lord 
Clarendon  disposes  of  this  question — 
South  shows  its  practical  tendency — 
yet  have  we,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, returned  to  this  vomit!  It  is 
agaia  a  crime — or,  at  least,  it  was  so 
under  the  last  Parliament — for  any 
man  to  affect  '<  to  understand  their 
privileges,  which  pa««  aU  understand- 
ing but  their  oum^** 


Lord  Clarendon  says—"  *  We  are,' 
say  they,  *  and  have  always  been  con- 
fessed, the  only  judges  of  our  own 
privileges ;  and,  therefore,  whatsoever 
we  declare  to  be  our  privilege  is  such  : 
otherwise,  whosoever  determines  that 
it  is  not  so,  makes  himself  judge  of 
that  whereof  the  cognizance  only  be- 
longs to  us.*  And  this  sophistical 
riddle  perplexed  many,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  desperate  consequence 
they  saw  must  result  from  such  logic, 
taking  the  first  proposition  for  true, 
which,  being  rightly  understood,  is 
so,  have  not  been  able  to  wind  them- 
selves out  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  con- 
clusion, I  say  the  proposition  rightly 
understood ;  they  are  the  only  judges 
of  their  own  privileges  ;  that  is,  upon 
the  breach  of  tnose  privileges  which  the 
law  hath  declared  to  be  their  own,  and 
what  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  upon 
such  breach.  But  there  can  be  no 
privilege  of  which  the  law  doth  not 
take  notice,  and  which  is  not  plead- 
able by  and  at  law." — Hist,  of  Eebel- 
lion.  Book  iv. 

The  sort  of  use  which  would  be 
made  of  this  privilege  when  acquired 
is  explained  by  South : — "  I  have  heard 
of  a  certain  sort  of  men  not  far  off,  who, 
when  they  had  tied  up  their  prince 
from  detaining  any  dangerous  or  sedi- 
tious subject  in  prison,  thought  it  yet 
very  reasonable  for  themselves  to  im- 
prison whom  they  pleased"  [e.  g,  the 
men  of  Ipswich  in  1835],  **  and  as  long 
as  they  pleased,  according  to  that  un- 
erring rule  of  equity  and  right  reason 
(forsooth),  their  own  pleasure.  So 
that  (it  seems)  it  must  pass  for  slavery 
for  a  subject  to  be  kept  in  prison  by 
his  sovereign,  but  liberty  for  the  same 
person  to  be  held  in  durance  by  his 
fellow-subjects.  Oh  I  the  tyranny 
and  impudence  ef  some  men!**-^ 
South,  iv.  257. 

It  is  all  old — we  are  stumbling  over 
the  very  blocks  which  our  fathers 
tripped  on.  Even  the  new  brilliant 
system  of  concession  which  has  conci- 
liated Canada  into  rebellion,  and  made 
crime  rampant  in  Ireland — ^where,  in- 
deed. Popery  is  as  much  in  the  ascend- 
ant as  it  could  be  after  the  most  suc- 
cessful rebellion — even  this  is  old ;  it 
has  not  escaped  South.  Hear  him, 
ye  soothers  of  Papineau  and  throwers 
of  sops  to  OXonnell  I 

*'  A  third  thmg  that  makes  a  go- 
vernor justly  despised  is,  fearfulness 
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of  and  mean  compliances  with  bold 
popular  oflPenders.  Some,  indeed,  ac- 
count it  the  very  spirit  of  policy  and 
prudence,  where  men  refuse  to  come  up 
to  a  law,  to  make  the  law  come  down 
to  tliem.  And  for  their  so  doing  have 
this  infallible  recompense,  that  they 
are  not  at  all  the  more  loved,  but 
much  the  less  feared  ;  and,  which  is  a 
sure  consequent  of  it,  accordingly  re- 
spected. But,  believe  it,  it  is  a  reso- 
lute, tenacioi^s  adherence  to  well- 
chosen  principles  that  adds  glory  to 
greatness,  and  makes  the  face  of  a  go- 
vernor to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  those 
that  see  and  examine  his  actions. 
Disobedience,  if  complied  with,  is  infi- 
nitely encroaching,  and  having  gained 
one  degree  of  liberty  upon  indulgence, 
will  demand  anot/ier  upon  claim.  Every 
vice  interprets  a  connivance  as  appro- 
bation,**— South,  i.  142. 

Enough  of  this.  Yet  let  us  hold  up 
the  mirror  to  this  conciliating,  tem- 
porizing Ministry. 

"  In  the  mean-time,  that  power, 
which  all  these  changes  aimed  at  se- 
curing, remains  still  as  tottering  and 
as  uncertain  as  ever.  They  are  deli- 
vered up  into  the  hands  of  those  wh<i 
feel  neither  respect  for  their  persons  nor 
gratitude  for  their  favours ;  who  are 
put  about  them  in  appearance  to  serve, 
in  reality  to  govern  them  ;  and,  when 
the  signal  is  given,  to  abandon  and 
destroy  them,  in  order  to  set  up  some 
new  dupe  of  ambition,  who,  in  his 
turn,  is  to  be  abandoned  and  destroy- 
ed. Thus  living  in  a  state  of  conti- 
nual uneasiness  and  ferment,  softened 
only  by  the  miserable  consolation  of 
giving  now  and  then  preferments  to 
those  for  whom  they  have  no  value, 
they  are  unhappy  in  their  situation, 
yet  find  it  impossible  to  resign ;  until, 


at  length,  soured  in  temper,  and  dis- 
appointed by  the  very  attainment  of 
their  ends,  in  some  angry,  in  some 
haughty,  or  some  negligent  moment, 
they  incur  the  displeasure  of  those 
upon  whom  they  have  rendered  their 
very  being  dependant.  Then  perie- 
rent  tempora  longi  servitii;  they  are 
cast  off  with  scorn ;  they  are  turned 
out,  emptied  of  all  natural  character, 
of  all  intrinsic  worth,  of  all  essential 
dignity,  and  deprived  of  every  conso- 
lation of  friendship.  Having  rendered 
all  retreat  to  old  principles  ridiculous, 
and  to  old  regards  impracticable — not 
being  able  to  counterfeit  pleasure  or 
to  discharge  discontent — nothing  being 
sincere,  or  right,  or  balanced  in  their 
minds — it  is  more  than  a  chance  that, 
in  the  delirium  of  th«  last  stage  of 
their  distempered  power,  they  make 
an  insane  political  testament,  by  which 
they  throw  all  their  remaining  weight 
and  consequence  into  the  scale  of  thtir 
declared  enemies,  and  the  avowed  au- 
thors of  their  destruction.  Thus  they 
finish  their  course.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible that  the  whole,  or  even  a  great 
part,  of  these  effects  on  their  minds^ 
I  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  their 
fortunes — could  have  appeared  to  them 
in  their  first  departure  from  the  right 
line,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  re- 
jected every  temptation  with  horror. 
The  principle  of  these  remarks,  like 
every  good  principle  in  morality,  is 
trite ;  but  its  frequent  application  is 
not  the  less  necessary."  —  Observa- 
tions on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation  ; 
and  this  was  written,  not  in  1837  or 
1838,  but  the  best  part  of  a  century 
since !  Well  might  South  exclaim — 
"  What  we  call  novelty  is  nothing 
but  repetition  I " 
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HOW  TO  AVOID  FIGHTINC  A  DUEL. 


"  I  NEVER  fought  a  duel, — I  never 
shall  fight  a  duel ;  not  that  1  have  re- 
gbtered  a  vow  to  excuse  poltroonery, 
and  give  license  to  foul  speech,  for  that 
has  in  it  all  the  blasphemy  of  a  villain, 
and  baseness  of  a  coward.  But  1 
never  will  fight  a  duel :  for  1  have  not 
that  hot  temper  which  pushes  too  many 
by  the  shoulders  into  a  sudden  quar- 
rel, and  irrational  resolution  to  do  the 
most  unreasonable  things,  out  of  which 
they  have  not  the  after  courage  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  by  taking  the  shame, 
as  they  ought,  to  their  own  doors.  In 
the  first  place,  I  never  yet  hated  any 
man  sufficiently  to  desire  to  take  away 
his  life ;  and  never  loved  one  sufficient- 
ly to  give  him  the  chance  of  taking 
mine.  For  to  give  him  that  chance 
upon  the  plea  of  hating  him,  is  the 
most  unreasonable  of  all  unreasonable 
follies.  1  cannot  conceive,  therefore, 
any  excuse  to  myself  for  a  breach  of 
the  commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder  ;*  but  the  extreme  of  weakness, 
which  would  make  me  submit  to  that 
which  I  abhor,  and  out  of  mere  cow- 
ardice assume  the  valiant  air.  Come 
what  may,  1  will  act  the  man  to  my- 
self,  nor  to  the  world  avow  my  rea- 
sons, and  bear  with  what  fortitude  I 
may  imputations  against  my  courage. 
I  have  often  thought  upon  this  subject, 
so  often  that  I  do  not  expect  it  will 
-take  me  unawares,  and  catch  me, 
through  mere  surprise,  into  the  folly, 
nay,  the  wickedness  I  condenm.** 
Such  were  the  words,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  or  at  least  the  substance  of 
what  1  heard,  uttered  at  a  dinnerparty 
not  long  since,  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  seen  active  service  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar war,  when  duelling  became  the 
subject  of  the  conversation.  There 
were  none  present  that  did  not  ap- 
plaud the  declaration ;  though  some 
doubted  if  on  trial  he  would  keep  his 
word  to  himself.  1  trust  greatly  to 
physiognomy  ;  and  have  no  doubt  he 
will,  for  ho  had  that  calm  look  of  re- 
solution which  is  the  index  of  a  brave 
man.  Some  doubted  the  general  po- 
licy of  suppressing  duelling,  if  practica- 
ble ;  but  most  denied  the  practicability. 
The  usual  arguments  for  and  against 
the  practice  were  brought  forward — 
but  as  it  is  a  subject  that  has  already 
l^ocQ  exhausted^  and  on  which  nothing 


new  can  be  said — the  question  really 
resting  upon  conscience,  and  the  de- 
gree of  moral  courage — I  will  not  re- 
peat what  was  said  in  defence,  or  in 
condemnation  of  duelling,  but  rather 
extract  the  more  useful  part  of  the  con- 
versation— how  to  avoid  it.  In  doing 
which  I  will  tell  an  anecdote  or  two, 
which  much  amused  me,  especially 
one  wherein  may  be  discovered  a  very 
novel  mode  of  extricating  one  not  very 
much  disposed  to  fight  from  the  con- 
sequences of  a  challenge. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  story  was  very  positive 
that  nearly  all  challengers  and  chal- 
lenged are  extremely  obliged  to  se- 
conds, who  will  have  the  goodness  to 
settle  the  business  amicably.  He  de« 
dared  that  the  first  year  he  settled  in 

tlie  town  of  T ,  he  was  seven  times 

called  upon  to  act  as  second,  but  there 
had  not  been  one  duel.  That  tired  of 
this  troublesome  office  of  being  the 
"  Redresser  of  Wrongs,"  he  declared 
publicly,  that  the  next  time  he  was 
determined  to  smell  powder,  and  after 
tliis  declaration  he  never  was  again 
called  upon  to  be  second.  I  wish  I 
could  show  the  peculiar  grave  humour 
with  which  my  friend  related  his  story ; 
as  well  as  I  can,  I  will  recollect  tho 
wording  of  it,  and  that  is  all  I  can  do ; 
at  the  same  time  I  will  not  do  him  the 
injustice  at  all  to  insist  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  my  memory. 

A  gentleman  whose  taste  for  fash- 
ionable expense  had  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  retire  to  one  of  our  quondam 
Norman  islands,  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  an  **  l/(>wowra6/(f,"  who  had 
estabb'shed  himself  in  the  same  place 
for  similar  reasons.  Both  called  them- 
selves Captains,  and  the  Honourable 
had  really  held  that  rank  in  the  army, 
and  was  in  fact  a  brother  of  Lord 
Victone,  who,  like  Falconbridge,  was 
**  Lord  of  his  presence,  and  no  land 
besides."  Our  Honourable  hero,  there- 
fore, derived  but  little  from  bis  descent 
but  the  prefix  to  his  cognomen.  And 
his  "  half-pay"  (all  that  his  military 
career  had  procured  for  him,  although 
amply  sufficient  to  reward  his  military 
services,  which  iavidious  history  had 
neglected  to  record)  was  wholly  inade- 
quate, in  a  country  where  brandy  was 
toirty  shillings  the  gallon^  to  meet  hi^ 
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habitual  wants,  there  being  a  woful 
disagreement  between  his  ways  and 
means.     The  comparative  cheapness 
of  this  essential  article  in  Guernsey 
had,  therefore,  attracted  the  Honour- 
able Captain  to  that  island,  with  al- 
ftiost  as  much  force  as  the  dread  of 
duns  had  expelled  him  from  England 
— these  two  sets  of  evil  spirits  acting  on 
him  like  the  opposite  magnetic  or  elec- 
tric fbrces.     The  other  Captain  had 
insulated  himself  from  dreaa  of  duns 
alone.      Sagacious  cooks    determine 
when  a  roastmg-pig  is  sufficiently  done 
by  the  rolling,  and  at  last  dropping 
out  of  the  eyes.    Now  the  optics  of  the 
Honourable  bore   a   striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  roaster  at  that 
interesting  crisis,  and  showed  that  he 
was  nearly  done.     They  surveilled  un- 
steadily towards    bis  nose,  with  the 
saijtie  lack-lustre,  and  looseness,  when- 
ever his  still  more  unsteady  hands  were 
engaged  in  raising  the  oscillating  glass 
to  his  mouth,  and  were  generally  suf- 
ficed with  tears,  as  if  sensitive  at  the 
loss   of  the  precious  liquid,   always 
largely  spilt  in  its  agitated  passage,  for 
in  this  instance  practice  had  failed  to 
make  the  hand  perfect ;  and  though 
there  were  certain  scintillations  from 
the  nose,  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
dry  up  the  moisture.     The  rest  of  the 
contour  of  this  dilapidated  appendage 
to  nobility  may  be  more  lightly  sketch- 
ed.    Nearly  sixty  years  had  not  pass- 
ed over  hb  head,  so  much  as  lighted 
Upon  it,  and  by  their  weight  seemed  to 
have  depressed  it,  so  that  thcloose  folds 
of  skin  beneath  his  chin  hung  like  a 
dingy  crimson  festoon,  or  upper  fringe 
to  his  waistcoat,  reaching  the  third  but- 
ton. The  remainder  of  his  person  was 
so  loosely  enveloped  in  negligent  and 
somewhat  threadbare   habiliments  as 
not  to  bo  defined,  with  the  exception  of 
his  legs,  which  came  under  Euclid's 
definition  of  lines  "  without  breadth,*' 
they,  saving  the  ankles,  bore  about  the 
same  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  hb 
pantaloons  as  that  of  the  ramrod  of  a 
musket  does  to  the  calibre  of  a  ninety- 
two  pounder.     Such  was  the  Honour- 
able  Captain    M.     Our  other  hero. 
Captain  R.  was  a  totally  different  per- 
sonage.    He  was  a  smart  dapper  little 
man,  and  yet  wanting:  some  years  of 
middle  age.     He  had  in  many  a  town 
in  England  assumed  the  character  of 
a  spruce,  knowing  squlret — a  critic  in 
gigs,  horses,  and  frock-coats — of  which 
articles  he  had  Just  one  of  each  in  hla 
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possession;  by  squaring  hb  elbows, 
and  wearing  hb  beaverwith  a  dashing 
air,  he  evidently  Mattered  himself  that 
he  made  the  most  of  them,  and  cer- 
tainly knew  that  those  who  supplied  him  * 
with  those  commodities  made  much 
less.  On  hb  arrival  at  Giiernsey,  an 
acquaintance  with  an  Honourable  be- 
came the  object  of  Captain  R.'s  ambi- 
tion. The  Honourable  Captaiti  M. 
being  a  personage  of  easy  access,  his 
wbhes  were  soon  accomplished.  In 
a  few  days  the  two  Captains  were 
inseparables ;  but  brief,  alas !  was 
the  duration  of  this  suddenly  fbrmed 
friendship.  The  honour  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  two  Captains  was  solicit- 
ed at  the  mess  of  the regiment, 

then  stationed  in  the  island.     The  in- 
vitation was    accepted  j    the    festive 
day  passed  with  the  usual  routine  of 
toasts,  songs,  hiccupping  of  thanks  ; 
"  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,*' 
&c.  &c.,  common  to  such  occasions  ; 
and  at  night   the   two  friends  were 
safely  conveyed  by  an  orderly  to  their 
respective  lodgings.     So  far  all  was 
well.      But    the   following  morning 
rose  under  other  ausj)ices.     The  two 
Captains  discoursed  on  the  events  of 
the  preceding  day ;  and  certain  oh* 
servations  were  made,  and  unfbrtu- 
nately  overheard  and  reported,  which 
were  considered  to  be  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  the  mess.     The  officers 
of  the  — ^  regiment  were  indignant; 
and  promptly  sent  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  wait  on  the  Honourable  Captain 
and  his  friend,  and  demand  an  expla- 
nation, and,  as  the  case  might  require, 
an  apology.    The  Honourable  at  once 
denied  that  he  had  made  any  observa- 
tions whatever  on  the  subject  referred 
to,  adding,  that  in  fact  he  had  suffer- 
ed so  much  from  a  giddiness  in  his 
head  on  that  day,  to  which  he  was 
constantly  subject,  that,  so  ftir  from 
noticing  what  had  passed  at  the  mess, 
he  could  but  vq;y  indistinctly  remem- 
ber that  he  had  dined  there  at  all : 
that  his  friend  Captain  R.  had  tola 
him  something  of  the  reports  in  ques- 
tion, but  what  he  could  not  recollect  j 
and  therefore,  if  the  officers  wished 
further  information,  he  thought  they 
had  better  wait  on  Captain  R. 

The  news  that  two  officers  had  been 
deputed  to  call  to  account  the  authors 
of  some  expressions  reflecting  on  their 
regiment  soon  reached  Captain  R., 
whose  olfactories  were  gifted  by  na- 
ture with  cL  highly  senntlTe  percep^ 
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tion  and  antipathy  to  the  tnost  distant 
smell  of  gunpowder;  and  he  had 
scarcely  relieved  his  nose  from  a  dis- 
agreeable and  premonitory  irrita- 
tion>  when  the  two  officers  miade  their 
appearance,  and  announced  their  bu- 
siness. Captain  R.  put  his  handker- 
chief to  his  nose  again,  begged  the 
gentlemen  to  take  seats ;  hemmed ;  had 
heard  of  such  reports  certainly;  the 
Honourable  Captain  M.  had  men- 
tioned them,  but  did  not  know  from 
what  authority ;  no  doubt  the  Hon- 
ourable would  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. The  officers  replied  that 
they  had  already  called  on  the  Hon- 
ourable Captain  M.,  and  related  the 
result  of  their  visit.  Captain  R., 
surprised  at  this  statement,  repeated 
his  assertion  more  decidedly,  largely 
commenting  on  his  worthy  friend's 
imperfection  of  memory,  throwing  In 
sage  and  conciliatory  observations  on 
the  difficulty  of  tracing  idle  reports, 
and  of  the  impossibility  that  such  re- 
ports could  in  the  least  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  so  distinguished  a  corps. 
The  officers  gravely  replied  that  they 
should  feel  it  their  duty  to  call  again 
on  the  Honourable  Captain,  and  re- 

Eort  to  him  the  conversation  which 
ad  taken  place ;  and  receiving  and 
returning  many  formal  obebances, 
left  Captain  R.  to  his  own  medita- 
tions, which  were  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  character.  He  threw  open 
the  window  to  ventilate  the  room,  for 
to  his  delicate  nostrils  the  scarlet  uni- 
forms seemed  to  have  left  an  odour  as  if 
they  had  been  fumigated  with  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen ;  but  he  soon  became 
calm  enough  to  reflect  that,  should  the 
affair  proceed  further,  his  most  pru- 
dent course  would  be  to  fix  the  charge 
on  his  Honourable  friend,  who  iti  all 
likelihood  would  have  neither  the  will 
nor  the  ability  to  take  any  dangerous 
measures  for  his  own  vindication. 
Fortified  by  this  reflection,  he  recei- 
ved the  officers,  on  their  return  from 
the  Honourable's  lodgings,  with  an 
air  of  gallantry  ;  and  when  those  gen- 
tlemen informed  him  that  the  Honour- 
able Captain  M.,  in  repelling  his 
charge,  applied  to  it  in  round  terms 
the  lie  direct,  and  therefore  that,  until 
Captain  R.  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
what  measures  he  might  think  neces- 
sary to  prove  himself  a  man  of  honour, 
they  should  consider  the  object  of 
their  mtssion  suspended.  The  little 
Captain  felt  so  confident  of  the  Hon- 
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combativeness  of  hb  antagonbt,  that 
he  began  to  look  and  talk  Aercely. 
He  assured  the  officers  the  sun  should 
not  set  before  he  had  avenged  so  fla- 
grant an  insult ;  and,  satisfied  with 
this  assurance,  they  withdrew. 

Relieved  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  uniforms,  the  Captain  paused  to 
form  the  plan  of  hb  unavoidable  cam- 
paign. The  challenge  was  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  a  prudent  second  provided. 
One  was  fortunately  at  hand,  in  the 
person  of  a  late  haberdasher,  who  had 
retired  to  the  bland  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself  and  hb  creditors, 
who  lodged  in  the  same  house ;  and 
who,  whether  for  a  more  convenient 
dbguise,  or  upon  the  plea  of  having 
borne  some  temporary  rank  in  one  of 
the  numerous  volunteer  corps,  had 
assumed,  with  the  addition  of  a  pair 
of  nascent  mustaches,  the  imposing 
appellation  of  Major  Frogs.  The 
Major  had  professed  a  warm  friend- 
ship for  our  Captain,  and  had  often 
conversed  with  him  on  affairs  of  ho- 
nour, which  he  affected  perfectly  to 
understand.  The  eclat  of  being  con- 
cerned in  a  duel  would  ensure  his 
aid  on  this  occasion,  and  our  Captain 
had  good  reasons  to  feel  assured  that 
a  more  disci eet  and  less  sanguinary 
Major  could  not  be  found,  either  on 
or  out  of  the  Ibt  of  the  whole  British 
army.  The  next  point  was  to  make 
his  will  —  the  thought  raised  a  sigh 
— but  this  proceeding  was  judicious, 
that  the  Major  and  his  landlady  might 
be  summoned  to  witness  it.  From 
this  solemn  act  two  advantages  would 
be  obtained — the  Major  would  be  im- 
pressed with  great  ideas  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  friend,  and  the  landlady 
would  form  a  notion  that  he  had 
really  soraetliing  to  bequeath.  A  no- 
tary Was  not  required,  as  the  formula 
of  Rabelais,  "  1  owe  much — I  have 
nothing — I  bequeath  the  rest  to  the 
poor,**  was  sufficient  to  define  and  dis- 
pose of  all  our  hero's  worldly  posses- 
sions. These  preliminaries  being  ar- 
ranged, and  the  Major  having  acce- 
ded to  the  Captain's  proposal,  the  two 
ft*iends  immediately  held  council- of- 
war,  and  sate  down  to  pen  the  chal- 
lenge and  determine  on  the  time  and 
{)lace  for  the  combat.  It  b  recorded 
as  an  instance  of  extraordinary  mili- 
tary foresight,  that  Napoleon,  before 
he  quitted  Paris  to  command  ihe 
Arnoy  of  Italy,  pointed  oUt  on  a  map 
the  Flditis  of  Marengd  as  the  &pot  oa 
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which  he  conjectured  that  he  should 
be  able  to  fight  a  great  battle  decisive 
of  the  fate  of  the  campaign ;  and  the 
result  fully  proved  his  sagacity.  Our 
heroes  were  not  less  prospective: 
They  knew  the  neighbourhood,  and 
fixed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  field,  half 
a  mile  from  the  town,  as  the  place  best 
fitted  for  the  hostile  meeting,  and  the 
time,  six  o*clock  p.m.  precisely,  was 
not  less  judiciously  chosen.  The  Ho- 
nourable Captain  M.'s  legs  daily  struck 
work  long  before  that  hour ;  and  even 
in  the  morning  had  long  declined  to 
bear  their  master  with  much  certainty 
on  any  surface  approaching  to  an  in- 
clined plane.  If,  therefore,  contrary 
to  all  reasonable  calculation,  the  Ho- 
nourable Captain*s  courage  and  legs 
should  convey  him  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  it  was  deemed,  by  Captain  R. 
at  least,  to  be  physically  impossible 
that  he  should  ever  reach  the  top 
of  it.  Assurance  thus  made  doubly 
sure,  the  Captain  penned  his  defiance 
in  fierce  language  and  a  bold  hand, 
and  despatched  the  Major  to  deliver  it 
in  due  form  to  his  Honourable  antago- 
nist. 

Of  some  undecided  subjects  it  has 
been  said  that  the  reasonings  are  all 
on  one  side,  and  all  the  facts  on  the 
other.  Experience  has  proved  the 
efi^ect  of  blood  in  dogs,  horses,  and 
game-cocks,  and  yet  not  without  some 
plausible  arguments  this  energizing 
infiuence  has  been  denied  as  existing 
in  the  human  race.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
our  Honourable  had  good  blood  in  his 
veins,  which  he  had  never  diluted  with 
water*;  so  that  when  the  politic  Ma- 
jor Frogs  called  and  presented  the 
challenge,  he  was  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  a  huge  pair  of.  horse-pistols 
which  their  owner,  sitting  in  his 
easy-chair,  was  busily  employed  in 
putting  into  fighting  trim.  From  the 
unsteadiness  of  his  hands,  he  had  cut 
his  thumb  with  the  fiints,  and  had 
twice  pricked  his  fingers  instead  of 
the  touch-hole,  but  nevertheless  he 
was  going  on  with  his  work,  and  the 
brandy-bottle  stood  with  cork  undrawn 
on  the  sideboard.  By  the  aid  of  his 
spectacles,  the  Honourable  managed 
to  decipher  the  formidable  epistle, 
and  then  coolly  saying  that  he  had 
expected,  from  what  had  passed  that 
morning,  to  receive  some  such  com- 
munication from  Captain  R.,  instant- 
ly accepted  all  its  conditions. 

The  Migor*8  homeward  meditatioud 


were  of  a  mixed  character.  He  felt 
proud  of  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  believed  himself  competent 
to  undertake  all  the  usual  duties  of  a 
second ;  videlicet,  to  present  a  chal- 
lenge with  due  fornoality  and  decorum 
— to  arrange  the  meeting  with  another 
equally  punctilious  second,  and  talk  of 
the  custody  of  the  honour  of  their  re- 
spective friends— to  procure  pistols  in 
tne  most  public  manner  with  an  air  of 
mysterious  secrecy— and  then  at  a 
well-chosen  crisis  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  meeting  by  the  aid  of  the 
gentle  conjunction — your  if  is  your 
only  peacemaker  — "  If,  sir,  your 
friend  will  acknowledge — and  I  can 
have  no  hesitation  to  admit  on  the  part 
of  my  friend  that,"  &c.  &c. — and  the 
afiair  is  finally  settled,  to  the  mutual 
honour  of  both  parties.  When  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  both  parties  can 
be  brought  into  the  field,  the  t/* should 
not  be  employed  until  the  ground  be 
measured  and  the  arms  loaded,  and 
then  the  firing  the  pistol  in  the  air 
makes  a  most  imposing  report  both  in 
their  own  ears  and  in  the  newspapers. 
All  this  theory  of  modern  cnivalry 
was  well  understood  by  the  Major ; 
but  theory  and  practice  are  like  a  pair 
of  scissors — excellent  when  united,  but 
unscrew  the  blades  and  neither  is  good 
for  any  thing.  Now  our  Major  was 
essentially  a  theorist ;  his  rank  in  the 
army  was  purely  theoretical — he  had 
never  loaded  a  pistol  in  his  life  but  in 
idea — and  although  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  measuring,  in 
all  his  coMn/crmarchings  he  had  never 
measured  paces  in  the  open  air  in  his 
life,  and  whether  a  pace  was  three- 
quarters  or  ell  wide  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  arithmetic.  On  these  and 
other  points  of  practice  he  had  calcu- 
lated on  extracting,  by  his  acquies- 
cence, sufficient  information  from  the 
Honourable  Captain  M.'s  second.  But 
the  Honourable  had  not  named  his  se- 
cond, but  simply  said  he  was  provided 
and  would  bring  him.  This  unanti- 
cipated circumstance  had  9ubverted 
the  whole  scheme  of  his  diplomacy. 
How,  when,  and  to  whom  was  he  to 
propose  the  pacific  iff  A  pistol  in 
the  unsteady  hand  of  the  Honourable 
might  be  as  dangerous  to  the  second 
as  to  the  principal.  But  then  the  hill 
—the  enemy  must  die  of  asthma  or 
apoplexy  before  he  could  accomplish 
one  half  of  its  ascent. 
During  the  absence  of  the  Migofj 
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our  Captaifl,  like  a  prudent  general* 
had  made  a  recogpiiisance  of  the  des- 
tined field  of  hattle,  and  had  returned 
80  perfectly  convinced-  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely inaccessible  to  his  antagonist, 
that  he  received  the  Minor's  report 
that  the  challenge  had  been  promptly 
accepted  with  admirable  composure. 
Arms  were  provided.  At  dinner  the 
heat  of  the  weather  had  destroyed  ap- 
petite and  created  thirst*  and  the  con- 
versation became  less  animated  as  the 
fated  hour  approached.  The  Major* 
in  fact,  appeared  to  be  more  abstract- 
ed than  his  friend — the  horse-pistols 
and  the  difficulty  of  negotiation  haunt- 
ed his  imagination.  The  Captain* 
looking  at  his  watch*  was  the  first  to 
announce  that  the  hour  was  come.  The 
march  began  in  military  state*  and  at 
the  precise  moment  principal  and  se- 
cond stood  on  the  summit  of  the  grassy 
knoll. 

It  was  a  brilliant  evening  ;  the  sun 
gloriously  backed  our  champions*  and* 
as  if  to  urge  them  onwards*  threw  their 
long  shadows  before  them  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill*  down  the 
steepest  declivity  of  which  a  path*  ov^- 
shadowed  by  coppice-wood*  wound* 
which  led  by  much  the  nearest  course 
to  the  residence  of  the  enemy.  As 
the  Honourable  Captain's  walking  ex- 
perience had  not  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  this  passage*  it 
was  thought  that  he  would  by  this  patJi 
make  his  line  of  approach  to  the  place 
of  combat.  . 

Notwithstanding*  however*  their 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  po- 
sition* the  Captain  and  his  "  fidus 
Achates**  at  first  looked  somewhat 
pale  and  anxious — ^both  breathed  quick 
and  were  silent — ^both  at  the  same  mo- 
ment* as  if  by  one  instinct*  looked  at 
their  watches.  They  were  punctual 
to  their  appointment — but  where  was 
the  foe  ?  Two  long  minutes  elapsed* 
and  still  they  remainedsole  masters  of 
the  field.  The  faculty  of  speech  re- 
turned. The  Captain  ventured  to  as* 
sert  that  the  Honourable  had  not  the 
courage  to  meet  him*  and  muttered 
the  word  ** poltroon** — in  another  se- 
cond talked  of  exercising  a  horsewhip* 
and  affected  to  marvel  that  his  friend's 
penetration  had  not  discovered  the  in- 
tended base  deception  when  he  recei- 
ved the  pretended  acceptance  of  the 
challenge.  Touched  by  this  remark* 
the  Major  replied  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  his  antagonist 
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fully  intended  to  give  him  the  meet- 
ing* and  then  first  mentioned  to  the 
evidently  surprised  Captain  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  long  horse-pistols — 
at  the  relation  of  which  fact  it  was 
apparent  that  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  ofthe  Captain.  He  looked  again 
at  his  watch*  and  then  asked*  in  a 
manner  gentle  but  quick*  how  long  a* 
nisLU  of  honour  ought  to  wait  for  his  an- 
tagonist ?  The  Nbgor*  whose  ear  and 
eye  seemed  at  the  moment  attracted 
to  something  taking  place  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  knoll*  answered  in- 
stantly— '*  Two  minutes ;  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  a  gentleman  to  wait 
longer;  and  we  have  been  here  five 
minutes*  and  ought  instantly  to  leave 
the  ground.**  Then  facing  about,  both 
heroes  began  to  descenol  the  hUl  by 
the  same  path  by  which  they  had  ad- 
vanced. 

This  memorable  field  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  green  knoll  with  steep 
sides*  and  two  paths  leading  to  its 
summit*  the  one  on  its  eastern*  the 
other  on  its  western  side.  But  it 
should  have  been  noticed  that  the  top 
of  this  hill  for  about  thirty  yards  was 
so  slightly  convex*  that  for  all  pur- 
poses of  chivalry  it  might  have  been 
considered  as  a  plane ;  and  this  plane 
was  so  much  elevated*  that  a  person 
emeiiging  from  either  path  would  find 
the  opposite  line  of  the  hill  the  bound- 
ary of  his  horizon*  with  nothing  but 
sky  beyond  it.  Parties  might  uere- 
fore  be  at  no  great  distance*  and  not 
see  each  other.  And  so  it  happened 
in  this  case.  So*  while  Captain  R. 
and  his  second*  Msgor  Frogs*  are  mak- 
ing the  best  of  their  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill*  and  the  Honourable  is  just 
reaching  the  top*  it  may  be  a  good 
opportunity  to  go  back  in  the  story*  to 
give  full  time  for  escape.  It  has  been 
seen  that  when  Msgor  Frogs  left  the 
Honourable  Captain  perplexed  with 
the  prompt  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge* the  latter  gentleman  was  busily 
employed  in  preparation  for  battle. 
He  had  not  thought  proper  to  name 
his  second  to  Major  Frogs*  but»  never- 
theless* he  had  not  been  unmindftil  of 
the  necessity  of  such  an  appendage— 
nor  was  he  at  a  loss  to  find  a  friend 
worthy  of  his  confidence*  and  willing 
to  take  upon  himself  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  office.  The  Quarter- 
master of  the  Regiment,  a  brawny 

Caledonian*  whose  legs  had  often  scaled 
Pen- Neyis^and  whose  Atlanteanshoul* 
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ders  seemed  almost  broad  enough  to 
have  carried  that  mountaio,  was  a  near 
neighbour  to  the  Honourable,  and  al- 
though  but  a  recent  acquaintance,  had 
bound  himself  to  him  by  a  tie  indisso- 
luble in  a  true  Highland  heart; — he 
had  recognised  in  tho  Honourable  the 
brother  of  the  noble  head  of  his  clan 
'  — he  had  assisted  in  the  oonsumption 
of  his  cogniao — and  for  either  of  these 
considerations  would  quite  as  readily 
have  fought  a  duel  fur  his  friend  as 
have  been  his  second.  Provided  thus 
with  a  trusty  squire,  he  gallantly  moved 
forward  to  meet  the  foe  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  The  Quartermaster,  ludeed, 
knew  the  spot,  and  tooii  the  nearest 
way  to  it ;  but  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  a  place  by  no  means 
very  accessible  to  his  friend.  He  never 
doubted  that  a  Soot  would  fight  any- 
where and  could  go  anywhere  where 
mortal  man  could  go,  to  fight.  It 
was  only  when  they  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  he  saw  bis  friend 
black  in  tho  face  and  nearly  breath- 
less at  the  third  step  of  the  ascent, 
that  ho  was  undeceived  In  his  long- 
established  opinion.  After  a  pause, 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Quartermaster 
applied  round  the  Honourable's  back 
helped  him  a  few  yards  higher  up  the 
path,  which  then  became  so  steep, 
that  advance  by  such  means  was  obvi- 
ously impracticable.  Another  pause. 
The  Quartermaster  looked  at  his  watch 
•i^not  quite  ten  minutes  to  spare — ten 
hours  at  that  rate  of  march  would  not 
iuffiee  to  gain  the  height.  But  if  Her- 
cules had  endowed  tho  Quartermas- 
ter's shoulders  with  strength,  Pallas 
had  inspired  his  head  with  knowledge 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the  gift. 
<'  Gude  faith,  Captain,"  said  the  Scot, 
''  your  shanks  are  nae  canny  at  a 
seaur,  so  wo  must  e*en  mak'  a  pair 
serve  for  baith  ;  *' — so,  pocketing  his 
tratch,  he  deliberately  mounted  the 
Honourable  on  his  back,  and  by  dint 
of  passing  strength  bore  him  piok-a- 
back  to  the  top  of  tho  hill ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  two  heads  of  our 
ascending  heroes  had  risen  full  orbed 
above,  the  crowns  of  two  hats  might 
be  disoerned  rapidly  disappearing  at 
the  head  of  the  opposite  path. 

The  Honourable  shouted,  and  the 
Quartermaster  strode  across  the  plat- 
Ibrm  to  try  if  he  might  see  the  expect- 
,  ^  foe.  What  the  Captain  and  Ma- 
jor Frogs  had  seen  or  heard  of  their 
lintagoiUsts  does  not  appear,  but  the 


Captain  did  not  look  back  more  than 
onue,  and  the  M^{or  not  at  all ;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  neither  were 
deaf ;  but  they  made  such  good  speed 
that  they  reached  a  part  of  the  path 
which  is  concealed  by  a  high  bank, 
and  did  not  stop  till  they  were  out  of 
danger ;  oertain  it  is,  that  they  who 
remained  masters  of  the  field  were 
unconscious  that  it  had  been  previously 
occupied.  They,  therefore,  waited  pa^ 
tiently  on  their  station,  until  the  shades 
of  evening  closed  in,  and  scorning  even 
the  semblance  of  retreat,  descended, 
the  Honourable  mostly  in  a  sitting 
position,  by  the  less  precipitous  path 
which  led  towards  the  enemy's  quar.> 
ters.  As  they  entered  the  town  they 
were  informed  by  a  friend  that  their 
intention  had  been  made  known  to 
the  municipal  authorities — that  Cap- 
tain R.  and  Major  Frogs  had  been 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
two  friends,  therefore,  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  Honourables  lodg- 
ings, and  found  the  bottom  of  the 
brandy-bottle  with  much  greater  fa* 
cilitv  than  they  had  found  the  top  of 
the  hill.  On  the  following  morning 
infinite  were  the  rumours  spread 
through  the  island  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  the  courage  of 
the  parties,  and  the  precaution  of  tho 
authorities.  In  her  application  to  the 
magistrate  to  prevent  bloodshed,  the 
landlady  had  stated  that  her  lodger, 
Captain  R.,  had  that  morning  requir* 
ed  her  to  witness  bis  will — that  the 
poor  gentleman  looked  melancholy  ; 
that  Major  Frogs  was  quite  an  altered 
nnan — that  he  came  into  the  kitchen 
about  four  o'clock  with  some  lead  and 
a  tobaeco  pipe,  and  asked  leave  to  use 
the  fire  for  casting  some  balls,  beggfing 
her  on  no  account  to  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance to  any  oqe  ;  that  he  and  his 
friend  the  Captain  merely  meant  to 
try  some  pistols  that  evening  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  but  cautioned  her  by 
no  means  to  mention  where  they  had 
gone;  the  Major  had  also  said  that 
the  witness  to  a  will  could  not  gain  a 
legacy  but  might  lose  a  lodger.  Upon 
this  deposition,  the  authorities  des- 
patched two  constables  to  the  spot, 
who  hid  themselves  behind  some 
bushes,  observing  all  that  passed .  W  hen 
it  was  clearly  ascertained  by  every 
one  as  well  as  Captain  R,  who  never 
doubted  it,  that  the  Honourable  had 
been  long  in  possession  of  the  ap«  • 
pointed  station^  he  ma^animotialy 
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gate  up  his  expreised  Intention  of    at  the  town  of  T *.  H#  detertnined, 

posting  him  as  a  coward.  The  Hon-'  therefore,  at  once  to  abandon  the  Hon- 
ourable, however,  could  not  so  easily 
satisfy  himself  with  the  state  of  things; 
he  therefore,  without  dehy,  went  a* 
cross  the  water  to  St  Maloes,  first 
taking  care,  through  his  friend  the 
Quartermaster,  that  an  intimation 
should  be  given  to  Captain  R.  that  he 
would  there  wait  for  him,  and  might 
be  seen  every  d<iy  during  the  next 
fortnight  at  a  certain  place ;  and  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake,  he  caused 
a  paragraph  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Guernsey  newspaper,  signifying  his 
arrival.  This  intelligence,  private 
and  public,  was  very  distressing  to 
Captain  R. ;  but  trouble  seldom  comet 
single-handed.  Scarcely  was  he  aware 
of  his  antagonist's  warlike  intentions 
when  a  letter  arrived  by  post  to  Cap* 
tain  R.,  but  directed  to  «'  Ensign  R." 
This  being  the  first  address  of  the  kind 
that  had  reached  him  since  his  sojourn 
in  the  inland,  considerably  shook  both 
his  nerves  and  his  credit.  He  well 
knew  the  consequences  wotdd  be  enqui- 
ry, and  enquiry  is  a  very  stout  rope 
to  pull  truth  out  of  her  well.  This 
letter  was  from  Captain  N.,  adjutant 
to  the  S.  local  militia,  irequiring  the 
presence  of  Ensign  R.  at  the  town  of 

T ,  where,  before  he  came  to  the  ^  black  (excepting  his  stockings,  which 

island,  he  had  left  a  few  friends  and^  are  white),  and  none  of  the  newest ; 


curable  Captain  to  his  promenade  at 
St  Maloes,  and  spent  one  whole  night 
racking  his  brains  for  invention  how 
best  to  disguise  himself,  so  as  not  im- 
mediately to  be  recognised,  appease 
Captain  N.,  the  adjutant,  and  trust 
finally  to  plausibilities  to  reconcile  his 
creditors.  The  devil,  as  Mr  0*Con- 
nell  observes,  always  plants  his  pnta* 
toes  in  a  good  soil ;  finding,  therefore^ 
the  heart  of  our  hero  likely  for  a  good 
crop,  he  readily  planted  bis  most  fa* 
Youred  suggestions,  and  the  result  an* 
swered  his  expectations.  The  remain* 
der  of  the  story  will  be  better  told  by 
transferring  the  scene  to  the  town  of 
T ,  in shire.  Imagine  your- 
self at  the  sign  of  the  Crown,  Just  at 
the  moment  that  the  stage-coach  stops* 
There  is  an  outside  passenger,  you 
must  observe,  pretty  much  enveloped 
in  his  cloak ;  from  under  which  yotl 
see  an  eye  cautiously  scrutinizing  the 
by-standers.  He  descends—his  face 
and  figure  become  discernible ;  yott 
see  a  small  man  with  a  smooth  un- 
whiskered  face,  remarkably  meek  in 
aspect,  and  sedate ;  the  hair  smoothed 
down  over  the  forehead ;  his  hat  some* 
what  shabby  and  large ;  his   dresi 


many  creditors.  If  an  ardent  desire 
for  his  society  and  safety  might 
constitute  friends,  indeed,  they  must 
have  been  numerous  ;  a  happiness 
peculiar  to  debtors,  who  have  ever 
more  who  wish  them  well  than  any 
other  persons  on  earth.  Irritated 
by  this  unlooked-for  cause  of  humi- 
liation, our  hero  writes  an  indiscreet 
and  indignant  reply  to  Captain  N., 
the  adjutant,  whom  he  addressed  as 
plain  Mr,  not  thinking  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  conseouences,  that  "  Lit" 
era  scripta  manet.  Captain  N.,  im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  it,  made 
no  very  gratifying  reply,  and  demand- 
ed the  **  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman." 
Poor  Captain  R.,  reduced  to  an  En- 
sign, has  now  the  honour  of  having 
two  duels  on  his  bands,  to  what  way 
soever  he  may  turn  him,  nor  indeed 
eould  he  say  he  would  "  be  happy 
with  either,  were  t'other  away."  Nor 
eould  the  municipal  authorities  now 
kindly  exonerate  him  from  peril.  He 
was  in  a  sad  strait.  For  many  rea- 
sons it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  appear  at  the  appointed  day 


his  hand  holding  a  small  cotton  urn* 
brella.  Well,  you  see  him,  you  have 
marked  him.     Can  this  be  Captain 

R the  dandy — the  critic  in  gigs, 

horses,  and  frock-coats?  It  is  the 
same.  Wonder  not  that  a  creditor 
could  not  know  him.  Our  hero  had 
so  metamorphosed  himself— he  would 
have  asserted  that  the  whole  inner  and 
outer  man  were  changed.  Moustaches, 
whiskers,  air,  fashion,  all  had  vanish- 
ed ;  and  instead,  the  metamorphosis 
presented,  as  he  alighted  on  the  ground, 
the  demure  and  highly  respectable — 
preacher.  It  is  even  so.  First  follow 
him  to  the  lodgings  of  the  adjutant, 
and  you  will  at  once  see  the  double 
benefit  of  this  assuniption .  He  is  sho  wft 
into  the  Captain's  parlour.  Captain 
N.  enters.  Leaving  his  hat  and  small 
cotton  umbrella  on  a  chair,  now,  alas! 
Ensign  R.  advances  to  meet  him, 
holding  out  both  his  hands  and  in  the 
meekest  and  sweetest  voice  imagina- 
ble, calls  him  his  dear  and  much  re- 
spected friend;  begs  ten  thousand  par- 
dons for  his  hasty  and  sinful  expres- 
sions^ the  purport  of  which,  he  thanks 
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the  Lord,  is  now  far  from  his  changed 
heart,  he  trusts  regenerate  heart ;  tells 
how  the  conviction  of  his  guilt  came 
upon  him  after  having  challenged  his 
dear  friend.  That  hy  grace  he  had 
heen  rescued  from  committing  mur- 
der, and  concludes  by  earnestly  re- 
questing his  permission  to  preach  to 
the  soldiers  in  the  barrack-yard. 

Captain  and  Adjutant  N.  stared. 
Finding  he  had  challenged  his  friend, 
he  did  not  at  all  suspect  his  courage ; 
and  not  being  versed  in  this  sort  of 
conversion,  pitied,  forgave  him,  and 
l)owed  him  out.  But  the  ensign's 
good  fortune  went  far  beyond  this 
happy  stroke.  The  news  of  his  con- 
Tersion  spread  ;  some  of  his  creditors 
were  struck  with  awe  ;  others  he 
most  smoothly  conciliated  ;  and  gave 
such  reasons  to  each  that  all  were 
williug  to  wait  for  a  while.  Now  was 
he  ever  to  be  seen  at  conventicles,  at 
*'  tea  and  prayer  meetings,"  a  prompt 
speaker  at  Missionary  meetings,  and 
thoso  for  conveision  of  the  Jews,  the 
latter  of  which  he  took  no  ordinary 
pains  to  bring  about.  He  became  a 
lion  at  the  parties  of  the  serious,  at 
which  he  was  oden  invited  to  descant 
upon  his  sudden  conversion  and  expe- 
rience. Upon  which  occasions  he 
narrated  his  bloodthirsty  intentions  to- 
wards the  Honourable  Captain  N.— his 
challenge— how  his  wicked  intentions 
were  providentially  frustrated  by  the 
Honourable  Captain's  not  keeping  his 
appointment.  He  poured  out  with 
much  eloquence  the  vials  of  divine 
wrath  against  his  former  self,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  his  own  hands,  and  then 
felt  himself,  the  vilest,  raised  to  favour. 
He  terminated  his  account  invariably 
with  a  prayer  for  unconverted  sinners, 
and  when  he  spoke  not,  his  look  was 
eloquent  and  devotional. 

**  £*1  sileDlio  ancor  siiole 
Haver  prieghi  e  parole.'* 

By  these  and  other  soft,  and  smooth,  and 
soothing  means,  he  became  a  prodi- 
gious favourite  with  those  among  the 
old  who  felt  that  their  "  darning  time" 
was  come,  and  with  such  of  the  young- 
er as  were  nervous  and  hysterical. 
Nor  did  he  spare  to  detail  to  them 
much  of  his  former  profligacy,  nor  to 
sigh  over  the  debts  contracted  in  his 
evil  days,  and  which  still  lay  heavily 
on  his  conscience.  And  he  so  by  turns 
worked  upon  their  feelings  of  love  and 


pity,  that  before  he  had  been  a  month 
in  the  town,  there  was  a  special  meet- 
ing of  good  ladies  by  private  summons 
(of  course  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  whole  proceeding),  and  a  liberal 
sum  was  collected  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts ;  and  an  additional  consider- 
able sum,  in  a  new  purse  purposely 
woven  by  the  fair  hands  of  a  lately 
disconsolate  widow,  the  bosses  of  whose 
tassels  were  angels'  heads,  was  con- 
veyed to  him  with  a  delicate  note,  as  a 
mite,  to  be  expended  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  Thus  was  our  quondam 
Captain,  Ensign  R.,  by  the  taking 
upon  himself  the  habit  of  piety,  saved 
from  two  duels  and  many  creditors, 
and  was  left  with  such  a  choice  of  fe- 
male blessings  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
men  ;  and  if  all  of  them  were  not  an- 
gels, most  in  one  respect  resembled 
them — for  M^  are  the  oldest  of  the 
creation. 

The  subject  did  not  drop  with  this 
story  of  my  friend.  Many  anecdotes 
were  given — some  amusing  enough. 
That  is  perhaps  well  known  of  the 
Irishman  who  shot  his  friend  through 
the  heart,  because  he  dared  to  smile 
when  he  asserted  he  had  seen  cockles 
growing  upon  bushes.  When  he  saw 
his  friend  leap  upwards,  as  they  do 
who  are  so  shot,  he  cried,  "Oh!  'twas 
a  mistake  of  mine — 'twas  capers  I 
meant."  I  hope  this  is  rather  a  well- 
invented  satire  on  duelling  than  found- 
ed on  truth.  I  believe  the  following 
is  authentic.  A  dandy  of  high  family, 
of  which  he  was  somewhat  too  proud, 
gives  offence  to  the  son  of  an  army 
tailor.  Both  are  military.  The  tai- 
lor's son  calls  out  the  high-bred  gen- 
tleman, who,  after  the  first  shot  from 
his  antagonist,  discharges  his  pistol  in 
the  air,  and  coolly  observes,  "  Now 
then  fire  away  as  much  as  you  please, 
and  welcome  ;  but  I  shall  not  return 
the  fire  of  the  son  of  a  tailor.** 

«  Stand  your  ground,  then,"  replied 
the  other,  and  deliberately  taking  an- 
other pistol,  aims  with  the  greatest 
Erecision  at  the  dandy — then  firing 
is  pistol  in  the  air,  he  says,  "  No,  I 
will  not  fire  at  you,  that  you  may 
learn  by  this  forbearance  that  the  son 
of  a  taUor  knows  how  to  be  a  gentle- 
man." 

Upon  this  the  other  cries,  **  You're 
a  fine  fellow,  and  now  I  will  do  which 
you  please — I  will  either  return  your 
fire;  or  shake  hands  with  you.** 
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The  latter  offer  was  accepted,  and 
they  afterwards  became  good  friends 
and  respected  each  other. 

My  next  story  b  from  the  friend  who 
narrated  the  firat. 

Close  to  the  town  of  H ,  two 

gentlemen  lired  under  the  same  roof 
of  very  opposite  principles — the  one» 
Mr  A.»  a  violent  Radical,  the  other 
a*  confirmed  Tory,  Cantain  B. — Con- 
tinued discussions  produced  continual 
squabbles,  and  these  squabbles  brought 
on  enmity  and  antipathy  to  each  other. 
The  Tory,  who  was  a  half-pay  captain, 
and  had  really  seen  service  with  credit 
to  himself,  under  strong  provocation 
challenged  the  Radical,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  the  challenge  was  accepted. 
The  challenger,  however,  was  not 
very  well  pleased  with  himself  for 
rbking  the  comforts  and  continuance 
of  his  half-pay  so  unadvisedly.  Whe* 
ther  it  was  that  his  nerves,  not  natu- 
rally weak,  had  during  the  peace  been 
put  by  and  oiled,  together  with  his 
military  weapons,  and  were  not  upon 
taking  down  quite  fit  for  use  ;  or 
whether  continual  thinking  idone 
upon  the  disagreeable  subject,  had 
damaged  them,  the  effect  was  the 
same ;  and  had  the  feeling  taken  pos- 
session of  an  army  instead  of  an  indi- 
vidual it  would  have  been  called  a 
panic.  He  at  length  determined,  as 
there  were  yet  some  hours  before  the 
dreaded  meeting,  to  go  into  the  town 

of  H ,  and  consiUt  a  friend  as  to 

how  he  might  best  extricate  himself 
from  the  aSfair.  On  his  way,  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  road  close  to  the 
town,  unfortunately  he  meets  hb  ene- 
my, a  man  of  great  stature,  and  very 
violent ;  and  the  road  being  very  nar- 
row, he  is  greatly  put  toj  to  know  how 
he  should  pass  him.  But  as  he  could 
not  turn  back  without  giving  him  the 
advantage,  and  losing  that  of  his  con- 
ference with  his  friend,  he  thought  it 
best  to  look  as  fierce  and  determined 
as  possible,  and  so  walk  by.  He  did 
so,  calling  up  with  all  his  effort  a  very 
terrible  aspect.  His  big  antagonist, 
too,  must  have  his  part  of  intimidation 
to  play,  and  therefore  calls  out  to  him 
as  he  passes,  '*  Mind  your  time  and 
place,  and  bring  your  coffin  with  you." 
The  Captain  was  the  more  frightened 
at  thb,  and  did  not  reach  his  friend*s 
house  (a  Tory  attorney)  without 
plainly  indicating  his  fear  by  his  pale 
face,  trepidation,  and  whole  manner. 
He  tells  his  friends  with  little  circum- 


locution, the  dreadful  predicament  he 
is  in — mentions  his  recently  meeting; 
his  enemy  in  the  narrow  road,  and 
enlarges  upon  his  atrocious  blood- 
thirsty and  cruel  intentions — "  Oh, 
sir,  he  bade  me  bring  my  coffin  with 
me.**  Hb  friend  first  gave  hira  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  wine,  and  then 
desired  him  to  wait  in  his  office,  and 
assured  him  that  he  would  walk  to  the 
man*s  residence,  endeavour  to  see  him, 
or  hear  sometldng  which  might  pre- 
vent mischief.  And  upon  this  erran  d 
the  attorney  started.  He  had  just 
passed  the  narrow  entrance  to  tha 
town  before  mentioned,  when  he 
saw  a  man  running  very  fast,  who 
stopped  a  moment,  and  asked  him, 
for  God*s  sake,  to  tell  him  whero 
he  should  find  the  doctor,  for  that 
Mr  A.  was  dying.  That  he  had 
been  taken  into  a  cottage  about  an 
hundred  yards  farther  on,  where  he  re- 
mained in  a  very  desperate  condition. 
Thb  very  much  astonished  the  attor- 
ney, expecting  nothing  less  than  to  find 
the  object  of  hb  mission  dying  in  a  cot- 
tage. Thither,  however,  he  ran,  and 
saw  a  most  surprising  sight,  namely, 
Mr  A.  seated  in  the  middle  of  the 
room — one  old  woman  pushing  a 
smelling-bottle  to  his  nose,  and  an- 
other throwing  water  in  his  face. 
After  awhile  he  came  a  little  to  him- 
self, but  still  faint,  and  frightened  to 
the  last  degree.  Seeing  the  attorney, - 
and  feeling  himself  somewhat  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  he  seized 
hb  hand,  and  said — 

"  I'm  very  glad,  indeed,  you're 
come,  sir — I'll  have  the  law  of  the 
villain — he  liveth  on  the  blood  of  the 
country  "  (the  poetry  of  fear,  meaning 
he  Was  an  half-pay  officer). 

"  Whom,  and  what,**  said  the  at- 
torney, *•  do  you  fear  or  mean  ?*' 

"  Why,  that  villain  Captain  B.,'' 
replied  Mr  A.  "  He  wrote  me  a  chal- 
lenge— and  so,  as  I  thought  he  did  it 
only  to  frighten  me,  God  forgive  me, 
I  wrote  and  said  Td  meet  him.  It 
bn*t  long  ago  he  pass*d  me  going  into 
the  town,  and  I  told  him  to  mind  time 
and  place,  and  to  bring  hb  coffin  with 
him,  thinking  'twould  have  led  to 
some  jaw,  and  there  would  have  been 
an  end  on*t ;  but  he  looked  at  me  as 
if  he  would  have  the  heart's  blood  o' 
me,  and  I  know  he*s  now  gone  to  buy 
powder  and  ball  for  my  murder  ;  but 
1*11  prosecute  him,  sir. 

The  lawyer  told  him  plaiijjy  that. 
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leaving  accepted  the  challenge,  he 
fiould  not  prosecute,  but  that  he 
thought  Captain  A<  would  forgive 
him,  upon  an  apology  being  given. 
It  wa$  given— and  it  ttfas  accepted ; 
the  attorney  riveted  for  ever  to  him 
two  friends,  and  acquired  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  u  moit  able  and  most  humane 
l»egotiator. 

*•  Who  flghfs  and  raiw  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day"— 

So  gays  Butler — and  Demosthenes 
had  said  it  before  him.  But  in  the 
last  story  there  was  running  without- 
fighting  first,  and  it  may  be  very  ques- 
tionable  if  either  will  live  to  fight 
again.  The  propensity  that  some 
have  to  duelling  is  quite  astonishing  ; 
it  is  an  insanity,  like  suicide,  but  more 
dangerous,  for  its  mischiefs  are  in 
pairs.  Upon  what  very  slight  grounds 
do  persons  so  infected  start  up  and 
suddenly  demand  the  life  of  a  friend 
or  neighbour,  to  expiate  some  sup- 
posed or  supposable  offence,  or  to 
maintain  an  opinion  merely,  and  that 
perhaps  hastily  taken  up  and  ill-di- 
gested ! 

An  Italian  nobleman  fought  sixteen 
duels  upon  the  question,  which  was 
the  better  poet,  Ariosto  or  Tasso,  and 
being  mortally  wounded  in  his  six- 
teenth, with  his  dying  words  confess- 
ed that  he  had  never  read  either. 
This  folly  is  bad  enough  ;  but  that  the 
seconds  should  stand  by  to  witness  and 
participate  in  a  murder,  perhaps  two 
murders,  without  the  excuse  of  any 
personal  quarrel  themselves  or  irrita- 
tion, shows  that  the  furious  insanity  is 
infectious.  What  can  we  think  of  it  in 
a  woman  ?  They  have  been  known 
to  fight  duels,  and  to  be  present  at 
them.  The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  is 
reported  to  have  held  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham*s  horse,  in  disguise  of  a 

Eage,  whilst  he  fought  a  duel  with 
er  husband.      It  was  a  whimsical 
conceit  of  the  knights-errant  to  make 
all  comers  bite  the  dust,  in  compli- 
ment to  their  mistress's  beauty,  as  if 
love  were  nursed  and  fed  by  cruelty. 
<*  When  ladies'  hearts  began  to  melt. 
Subdued  wiih  blows  their  lovers  felt ; 
So  Spanish  heroes  with  their  lances 
At  once  wound  bulls  and  ladies'  fancies. 
And  he  acquires  the  noblest  spouse 
That  widows  greatest  herds  of  cows.*' — 
Hu4ibru$. 

All  ilnrtruMe  riiiMik  {•  oast  upon 
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thi»  by  Don  Quixoite  demanding  of 
the  discomfited  Biscay  an,  or  rathep  of 
the  ladies  in  the  coach  for  him,  that 
he  should  pass  bis  word  of  honour  to 
go  to  Toboso  and  present  himself  be^ 
fore  the  Lady  Duluinea.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  happy  change  when  this 
duelling  in  honour  of  lady  love  beau- 
ty degenerated  into  more  whimsical, 
but  mure  harmless  challenges.  I  have 
extracted  (I  think  from  Maloue's 
edition  of  Dryden's  Prose  Worlt>)  the 
following  entertaining  account  of  the 
practice,  n^ith  an  instance  that  mm^t 
show  its  inconvenience — we  now  a* 
days  take  the  wine,  and  part  with  no- 
thuig. 

"  In  those  days  (Temp.  Ch.  H.) 
when  a  gentleman  drank  a  ladj^'s 
health,  as  a  toast,  by  way  of  doing 
her  still  more  honour,  he  frequently 
threw  some  part  of  his  dress  into  tUe 
flames,  in  which  proof  of  his  venera- 
tion, his  companions  were  obliged  to 
follow  him,  by  consuming  the  same 
article,  whatever  it  might  be.  One 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  friends,  after 
dinner  at  a  tavern,  perceiving  he  hud 
a  Tery  rich  laced  cravat  on,  when 
he  named  the  lady  to  whom  honour 
was  to  be  done,  made  a  sacriGce  of 
his  cravat,  and  Sir  Charles  and  the 
rest  of  .the  company  were  all  obliged 
to  follow  his  example.  Sir  Charles 
bore  his  loss  with  great  composure, 
observing  that  it  was  a  good  joke,  but 
that  he  would  have  as  good  a  frolic 
some  other  time.  On  a  subsequent 
day,  the  same  party  being  assembled 
when  Sedley  had  drunk  a  bumper  to 
the  health  of  some  beauty  of  the  day, 
he  called  the  waiter,  and  ordering  a 
tooth-drawer  into  the  room,  whom  be 
had  previously  stationed  for  the  pur- 
pose, made  him  draw  a  decayed  tooth 
which  had  long  plagued  him.  The 
rules  of  good  fellowship  clearly  re- 
quired that  every  one  of  the  company 
should  lose  a  tooth  also,  but  they 
hoped  he  would  not  be  so  unmeroiAil  . 
as  rigidly  to  enforce  the  law,  AH 
their  remonstrances,  however,  proving 
vain,  eaeh  of  bis  companions  succes- 
sively,  muHa  gemens,  was  obliged  to 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  ope- 
rator ;  and  while  they  were  writhing 
with  pain.  Sir  Charles  continued  ex- 
claiming, *  Patience,  gentlemen,  pa- 
tience; you  know  you  promised  I 
should  have  my  frolic,  too ! '  " 

But  I  fear  1  am  digressing  from  the 
title  of  this  paper,  which  title  alone 
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will,  I  am  w»1l  persnadedy  attract 
many  ii^adera  |  for  how  to  aroid  fight- 
ing a  duel  ia  aa  much  an  object  of 
study  with  many,  as  the  fighting  them 
with  a  few.  Seeing  the  facility  with 
which  some  very  bold  speakers  extri- 
cate themselves  from  apparently  inevi- 
table  combats,  and  the  little  disparage- 
ment they  receive  thereby,  it  may  be 
thought  superfluous  to  treat  of  such  a 
sul^ect ;  but  the  world  will  get  tired 
in  time  of  the  same  method,  and  no- 
velty has  its  charm.  Not  that  I  have 
any  thing  new  to  ofi^er;  nor  did  I 
think,  in  commencing  this  paper,  to 
do  more  than  g^vo  an  example  of  a 
very  novel  mode  of  avoiding  a  duel ; 
but  as  few  will  have  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  that  trial,  which  so 
made  up  the  whole  man  of  the  En- 
sign, it  is  to  be  doubted  if  that  story 
will  be  of  mnch  use.  Indeed  the  pre- 
tensions assumed  by  him  are  muoh 
ofVener  brought  to  bear  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  swindling  widows  and  orphans, 
or  espousing  rich  widows,  and  to  the 
mere  man  of  pleasure  propose  such 
disagreeable  and  perpetual  watchful- 
ness  of  life,  that  none  but  the  most 
absolute  coward,  gifted  with  peculiar 
hypocrisy,  will  follow  it.  To  a  man 
who,  like  Mr  Hume,  will  at  a  moment 
say  "  black  is  white,**  there  is  little 
diflBcuUy;  but  such  a  one  must  be 
cautioned  not  to  write  long  letters, 
such  as  he  did  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
lest  he  as  miserably  flounder,  con- 
found, in  his  fright,  sense  with  non- 
sense, truth  with  falsehood — be  fool- 
ishly led  to  the  confession  of  an 
impossible  creed,  that  a  man  may  be 
a  very  honest  private  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  dishonest  states- 
man—and thus  by  doing,  or  rather 
saying  too  much,  bring  a  retort,  and 
insult,  and  contempt  upon  his  own 
head,  worse  than  the  first  mischance. 
Such  things  are.  There  is  something 
very  ingenious  in  the  "  nothing  per- 
sonal** constructions  put  upon  the 
foulest  language,  in  which  the  very 
name  of  the  person  may  be  stigma- 
tized. Yet  there  is  nothing  personal, 
because  it  was  only  in  liis  public  ca- 
jiacity  that  the  man  was  spoken  of— 
branded,  perhaps,  aa  a  public  robber, 
dedicated  to  the  gallows  and  the  scorn 
of  mankind } — as  if  a  man  who  robs 
many  who  are  the  pubUe,  were  a  bet- 
ter man  than  he  who  robs  but  a  few, 
and  aa  if  pnbMe  duties  were  scarcdy 
Any  doHM  m  $n  h.*aa  if  paa  to  kia 


public  capacity  were  aa  eidolon,  an 
image,  an  et^gy  to  be  thrown  at,  and 
finally  burtit  by  the  common  rabble, 
all  the  while  that  in  propria  persona 
he  may  be  walking  about  unharmed — 
a  very  inofiensive  honest  gentleman, 
worthy  of  every  private  trust  and 
friendship.     It  reminds  one  of  Hun- 
tingdon's "  Sinner  Saved,'*  who  was 
not  answerable  for  the  iniquities  John 
Huntingdon  might  coromir.     Really 
the  world  is  very  good^lt  sees,  it 
laughs,  and  it  forgives.     But  as  all 
this  meanness,  and  subterfuge,  and 
prevarication  tends  to  keep  the  peace, 
it  is  as  well  not  to  quarrel  about  it. 
And  there  may  be  some  excuse  for 
natural  timidity.     There  are  persons 
of  no  imagination  said  to  be  all  nerve, 
because  they  have  no  net  ves,  who  very 
coolly  in  battle  walk  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth  ;  and  with  iron  intrppidity,  or 
thoughtless  unconcern,  as  if  neither 
body  nor  mind  were  sensitive  nor  sen- 
sible, step  out  of  a  warm  bed,  and  out 
of  a  sound  sleep,  to  be  shot  at  at  twelve 
paces,  and  that  by  a  practised  duellist. 
But  picture  to  yourself  a  nervous,  ima- 
ginative creature,  Very  undesirous  0f 
leaving  this  warm  and  comfortable 
life,  and  all  its  little  endearing  domes- 
tie  blessings, — what  does  such  a  one 
think  of  between  the  first  conception 
or  reception  of  a  challenge,  and  the 
"  acting  of  the  dreadful  thing  ?*'     He 
lies  in  his  bed  without  sleep,  counting 
np  all  he  has  worth  living  for — all  the 
inconvenienees  of  his'  not  living,  and 
weighs  over  and  over  again  the  chan- 
ces of  his  being  shot.     He  goes  over 
the  anatomy  of  his  person,  thinks  of 
all  the  places  where  he  may  be  bit, 
where  he  will  probably  be   hit ;  in ' 
some  of  which,  at  twelve  paces,  he 
is  sure  to  be  hit.     Suppose  him  to  be 
yery  sensitive  to  pain.     *'  Shall   I,*' 
says  he  to  himself,  **  be  hit  in  the  nose 
— how  painful — just  on  the  bridge  of 
it ;  in  the  mouth,  taking  away  all  wy 
front  teeth,  and  breaking  tlie  jaw-^ 
bone — the  ball  lodging  behind    the 
root  of  the  tongue  to  he  probed,  and 
probed  and  poked  out?    Shall  I  be 
bit  in  the  ball  of  my  left  or  my  right 
eye,  or  between  both,  or  sideways 
through  both  ?    Shall  I  be  hit  in  the 
body  or  in  the  groin?     Then,  how 
many  surgeons  shall  I  have,  if  I  sur- 
vive, poking  at  me  three  or  four  times 
a-day,  and   for  how  long — shaking 
their  beads  at  every  visit*-^and  wbia< 
p#ftog  W9n0$f  and  fri$$A§  10  ^^tion 
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xne  about  mj  will«  and  the  clergyman  > 
of  the  parish  to  reprove  .me»  and  bid 
me  repent?**  Then  in  imagination 
he  goes  throngh  another  scene.  A  rap 
at  Uie  door,  or  a  ring  at  the  bell»  con- 
jures in  the  undertaker  for  orders — the 
measuring  him  for  his  coffin — ^the  lay- 
ing him  out — how  shall  he  look? — 
the  suiSbcating  black  box-^the  closed 
windows — and  the  doing  his  funeral 
by  talking  of  the  afPairs  of  the  worlds 
and  drinking  his  wine — and  walking 
forth  in  black  cloaks,  and  riding  in  a 
coach  behind  him — all  at  his  own  poor 
cost.  All  this  is  perhaps  thought  of 
over  and  over  again,  each  time  with 
new  and  appalling  circumstantiality. 
He  rings  his  bell  violently — calls  for 

EeUy  ink,  and  paper — and  writes  that 
e  meant  nothing  '*  personally  offen- 
sive.** Hb  friend  so  manages  it  as  to 
save  his  .honour  in  print;  and  thus 
these  few  words  send  him  forth  into 
the  open  air,  which  he  now  breathes 
freely,  in  his  conceit  for  the  moment, 
an  undjring  immortal  man;  and  ere 
the  day  be  closed,  with  what  extraor- 
dinary relish  he  drinks  the  wine,  which 
but  now  he  had  devoted  to  the  mali- 
cions  and  ginning  undertaker. 

Nothing  seems  more  absurd  than 
the  unequal  terms  upon  which  duel- 
lists meet.  One  shall  be  weary  of  life, 
racked  with  pain,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  suicide  ;  his  antagonist  in 
lull  health,  and  in  enioyment  of  it. 
One  shall  be  just  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage with  the  loveliest  of  women,  an 
angel  to  his  thought,  in  his  moment 
of  hazard ;  the  other  shall  bo  glad  to 
get  rid  of  his  wife,  even  at  the  chance 
of  a  bullet  through  his  brains.  One 
man  shall  have  lost  his  all,  and  the 
other  shall  have  won  it.  One  shall 
be  &  dependent  beggar,  with  just  ^\e 
sovereigns  in  his  pocket ;  his  antago- 
nist the  titled  and  courted  possessor 
of  half  a  county.  The  one  man,  if  he 
be  shot,  shall  leave  his  widow  and 
children  destitute  ;  the  other  may  en- 
rich his  nearest  kindred  by  his  death. 
And  all  this  daily  takes  place  for  the 
poor  **  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman !  ** 
The  legislature  may  certainly  find  a 
remedy  for  the  last  case,  by  enacting 
that  in  all  duels,  where  the  necessity 
of  the  case  requires  it,  the  slayer  shaU 
miuntain,  by  adjudication  of  the  court, 
the  family  of  the  slain.  But  besides  all 
this  inequality  of  circumstance,  of  con- 
dition, of  happiness,  or  misery,  there 
1^  the  inequauty  of  consummate  skill 
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against  consummate  inexperience — the 
shot  who  has  half  his  life  practised  the 
snuffing  a  candle  with  his  pistol,  and 
the  wretched  ignoramus  who  has  never 
fired  one  off— between  the  man  who 
will,  before  walking  out,  wager  as  to 
what  inch  of  his  friend*s  person  he 
shall  hit,  and  the  man  who  could  not 
hit  a  barn-door— the  man  who  never 
hurt  a  mouse,  and  the  man  who  insults 
for  the  reputation  of  a  fighter.  I  have 
heard  a  story  of  an  encounter,  in 
which,  under  such  unequal  circum- 
stances, much  presence  of  mind  was 
shown.  An  inoffensive  English  gen- 
tleman, without  any  intention  what- 
ever to  insult  or  injure,  had,  neverthe- 
less, given  offence  to  a  Frenchman  in 
Paris,  among  a  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  latter.  It  was  immediately  in- 
sisted  upon  that  the  Englishman  should 
fight.  Swords  were  ready.  He  had 
heard  the  Frenchmen  boast  of  their 
skill,  whereas  he  had  never  even 
learned  to  fence ; — he  was  certainly  a 
dead  man  at  that  weapon,  and  pro- 
posed other — pistols — no,  no,  no  ;  all 
was  for  a  while  bluster  and  vocifera- 
tion ;  fight  he  must,  and  with  swords. 
"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must,** 
thought  he.  The  sword  is  put  into 
his  hands.  He  holds  it  as  if  he  had 
never  handled  one  before— one  hand 
near  the  point,  the  other  at  the  hilt — 
and  thus,  m  the  best  French  he  could 
muster,  but  which  I  give  in  English, 
addresses  the  Frenchmen,  standing,  at 
the  same  time,  close  to  his  antago- 
nbt, — «*  Well,  gentlemen,  I  know 
nothing  about  it ;  I  never  fought  with 
a  sword  in  my  life,  nor  a  duel.  I 
don't  in  the  least  know  how  to  use  it — 
but  I  suppose  that*s  the  way,** — with 
the  word,  whipping  his  more  skilful 
challenger  through  the  body ;  and  then 
making  his  bow,  he  walked  coolly 
out  of  the  house,  the  staring  French- 
men standing  aghast,  and  not  know- 
ing whether  they  should  stop  him,  or 
assist  their  friend.  Here  is  certainly 
another  way  to  avoid  **  fighting  a 
duel.**  I  verily  believe  that  if  the 
seconds  had  not  the  looking  to  the 
pistols,  there  are  but  few  that  weuld 
go  off,  or  that  there  would  be  but  few 
balls  to  have  a  chance  of  hitting  the 
duellists.  Hot  tempers  get  men  into 
the  scrape,  and  shame  keeps  them  in 
it.  Very  few,  when  standing  at  twelve 
paces  from  each  other,  very  much  like 
their  situation ;  and  however,  in  their 
Bobadil  homoursjr  they  may  discuss 
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the  ezcelloQce  of  their,  hair- triggers,  a 
pair  that  would  not  go  off  would  be  of 
•inestimable  value.  There  is  a  witty 
reply  on  this  point  in  **  Castiglione*8 
Courtier,**  *'  when  John  Thomas 
Galiotto  expressed  himself  amazed  at 
the  demand  of  200  ducats  for  a  horse 
which  he  was  sure  was  not  worth  a 
farthing,  having,  among  many  other 
ill  qualities,  that  of  running  from  all 
arms ;  nor  could  any  thing  engage 
him  to  approach  them.  If  so,  I  am 
astonished,  said  the  Prefect,  reflect- 
ing on  the  otlier  s  cowardice,  that  the 
owner  does  not  insist  on  a  thousand 
ducats."  If  you  could  raise  a  troop 
or  company  only  of  men  who  have 
fought  duels,  and  you  were  a  great 
commander,  would  you  put  them  above 
all  others  upon  the  **  forlorn  hope  ?  ** 
Coolness  of  mind,  one  mark  of  cou- 
rage, will  generally  keep  the  posses- 
sors out  of  quarrels.  But  your  pro- . 
fessed  fighter  and  fire-eater,  though 
some  even  of  them  lack  not  animal 
courage,  have  seldom  much  in  them 
to  carry  them  through  real  dangers  and 
difficulties  with  very  great  success.  It 
was  a  good  conceit  in  old  Ben  Jon- 
son,  when  he  put  into  Bobadil's  mouth 
the  proposal  to  challenge  a  whole 
army.  There  are  some  who  nowa- 
days act  a3  if  the  thing  were  feasible  ; 
and  we  can  imagine  such  an  offer  to 
be  found  among  Lord  Palmerston*s 
records.  But  as  they  will  not  see  the 
light,  and  we  are  to  suppose  her  Ma- 
jesty's enemies  still  exist,  by  the  arma- 
ments provided  and  providing — the 
passage  from  old  Ben  may  be  worth 
quoting. 

"  BobadiL  Indeed  that  might  be 
some  loss ;  but  who  respects  it  ?  I 
will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private 
and  under-seale ;  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  live  here  obscure,  and  to  myselfe; 
but,  were  I  known  to  her  Majestic  and 
the  Lords  (observe  mee),  I  would  un- 
dertake (upon  this  poor  head  and  life) 
for  the  publick  benefit  of  the  state,  not 
only  to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her 
subjects  in  generall,  but  to  save  the 
one-halfe,  nay,  three  parts  of  her  yeer- 
ly  charge,  in  ^holding  warre,  and 
against  what  enemy  soever.  And 
how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  ? 

"  Ed.  Knowell,  Nay,  1  know  not, 
nor  can  I  conceive. 

«  BobadiL  Why  thus,  sir.  I  would 
select  nineteene,  more,  'to  myselfe, 
throughout  the  laud ;  gentlemen  they 
should  bee  of  good  spirit,  strong,  and  ' 
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able  constitution.  I  would  choose 
them  by  an  instinct,  a  character,  that 
I  have :  and  I  would  teach  these  nine- 
teene the  speciall  rules,  as  your  Pun- 
to  y  your  Reverso,  your  Stoccata,  your 
Imbroccata,  your  PassadatjouTAfon- 
tantOf  till  they  could  all  play  very 
neare,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myselfe. 
This  done,  say  the  enemj  were  forty 
thousand  strong,  wee  twenty  would 
come  into  the  field,  the  tenth  of  March, 
or  thereabouts,  and  we  would  chal- 
lenge twenty  of  the  enemy ;  they  could 
not,  in  their  honour,  refuse  us.  Well, 
we  would  kill  them :  challenge  twenty 
more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill 
them  ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  too  ; 
and  thus  woiUd  wee  kill,  every  man, 
hb  twenty  a-day,  thafs  twenty  score ; 
twenty  score,  that*s  two  hundreth  ; 
two  hundreth  a-day,  five  days  a  thou- 
sand ;  forty  thousand ;  forty  times 
five,  five  times  forty,  two  hundreth 
days  kill  them  all  up,  by  computation. 
And  thb  will  I  venture  my  poore  gen- 
tleman-like carcasso  to  perform  (pro- 
vided there  be  no  treason  practb*d 
upon  us)  by  faire  and  discreet  man- 
hood, that  is,  civilly,  by  the  sword.** 

It  is  surprising  that  in  the  present 
advanced  stages  of  civilisation,  when 
law  should  take  the  place  of  personal 
combat,  and  that  the  occupations  of 
most  men  rather  require  the  more 
peaceable  virtues,  that  courage,  that 
most  useful  quality,  but  ambiguous 
virtue,  should,  in  the  walks  of  private 
virtue,  keep  its  value,  its  inordinate 
value.  There  may  be  many  very 
worthy  and  good  men  that  have  but 
little  of  it,  yet  who,  if  the  fact  be 
known,  will  meet  with  nothing  but 
contempt  from  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Civil  life  purposely  establishes  law  to 
put  down  that  other  means  of  defence, 
yet  civil  life  treats  with  mockery  those 
who  dare  not  use  it.  This  seeming 
inconsistency  is  perhaps  in  part  right, 
for  it  is  necessary  and  wbe  in  a  state 
to  foster  courage,  as  it  will  want  ar- 
mies ;  and  a  due  portion  of  mankind 
are  doubtless  bom  with  a  greater  share 
of  it  for  that  very  purpose.  But  in 
more  humble  and  Dusy  and  private 
life,  I  cannot  but  think  the  lack  of  it 
should  be  vbited  with  more  mercy. 
A  young  man  once  confessed  to  me 
that  he  was  a  coward.  I  could  not 
but  admire  his  moral  courage  shown 
in  the  confbssion,  and  respected  him 
for  it.  And  why  was  i(  not  at  least 
equal  to  the  animal  courage  for  which 
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without  his  confessiony  I  should  have 
given  hira  credit?  Who  would  not 
rejoice  to  see  a  custom  established  that 
should  exempt  at  least  plain,  honest 
tradespeople  from  these  **  splendid 
vexations,"  to  use  an  expression  of 
Pindar*s,  and  to  have  the  words  Cer« 
vantes  puts  into  his  hero's  mouth  made 
municipal  law  in  every  town  in  Eng- 
land ?  '*  For^  I  would  have  thee  to 
know  that  those  wounds  that  are  giVen 
with  the  instruments  and  tools  which 
a  man  happens  to  have  in  his  hand 
do  not  really  disgrace  the  person 
struck.  We  read  it  expressly  In  the 
law  of  duels,  that  if  a  shoemaker 
strikes  another  man  with  his  lust  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  though  it  be  of 
wood  as  a  cudgel  is,  yet^he  party  who 
was  struck  with  it  shall  not  be  said  to 
have  been  cudgelled."  The  new  Mu* 
nicipal  Law  has  done  so  much  to  set 
people  by  the  ears,  and  as  we  must 
expect  that  when  the  town  oratory  is 
run  dry,  men  will  come  to  blows,  it 
would  be  well  if  Lord  John  Russell 
would  communicate  <'  the  Law  of 
Duels*'  to  all  his  new  authorities. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  rather  of 
persons  who  would  avoid  duelling  from 
a  sense  of  fear.  There  is  surely  a 
higher  principle  under  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  many  do  abstain  from  the 
practice.  Courage  is  the  common 
property  with  man  and  brule.  8orae 
creatures  in  this  respect  have  more 
than  others,  but  none  have  it  in  the 
same  degree  as  man  ;  for  he  alone  has 
it  with  a  full  sense  ef  his  danger,  of  the 
nature  of  death,  and  of  his  unfitness 
for  it.  And  there  Is  no  braver  man 
than  he  who  will  bear  the  scoti'  of  the 
world,  and  perhaps  very  great  injury, 
from  an  offender,  and  will  neither  give 
nor  accept  a  challenge ;  and  for  this 
reason,  because  be  is  expressly  com- 
manded by  Him  who  made  hira,  <*  to 
du  no  murder."  Such  a  one  will,  bow- 
ever,  have  his  cross  to  bear  ;  and  it  is 
best  for  him  it  should  be  so,  his  cou- 
rage is  strengthened  by  it,  as  gold  pu- 
rified in  the  fire.     And  such  a  man- 
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will  be  the  last  to  give  offence.  When 
or  where  was  there  a  braver  man  than 
he  who  thus  replied  to  a  personal  in- 
sult, <' Strike,  but  hear  me?*'  And 
was  there  not  wisdom,  worthy  to  be 
stored  in  the  heart  that  would  collect 
prudence,  in  the  answer  of  Sooratet, 
when  he  was  reproved  for  not  resent- 
ing what  all  men  will  agree  to  be  the 
vilest  of  personal  affnmts — «  If  aa 
ass  had  kicked  me,  would  you  have 
me  kick  him  again  ?** 

But  as  neither  wisdom  nor  high 
principle,  whioh  is  the  perfection  of 
It,  will  be  commonly  acted  upon,  I 
will  not  conclude  this  paper  without 
in  some  respect  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  the  title,  which  professes  to  show 
'<  how  to  avoid  fighting  a  Duel."  Lei 
there  be  a  Court  of  Honour — the  ob- 
ject of  which  shall  be  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  all  offences  between  gentle- 
roan  and  gentleman,  especially  those 
for  which  tho  law  provides  no  remedy. 
Let  it  be  established  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  let  every 
member  bind  himself  to  submit  to  its 
decision,  whether  it  be  to  fight  or  to 
apologize,  or  make  or  receive  any 
other  amends.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  even  under  such  a  society 
duels  will  be  altogether  avoided,  but 
at  least  all  those  will  be  set  aside  by 

'  the  cool  judgment  of  the  court,  which 
now  take  place  on  trivial  occasions. 
It  should  be  a  rule  that  a  member 
should  nut  Hght  even  with  ono  who  is 
not  a  member,  without  permission. 
Two  good  things  would  arise  from 
such  a  society  or  court.  The  offender 
would  meet  with  his  reproof  in  the 
censure  of, the  court;  and  he  who 
does  not  fight,  obeying  its  injunction, 
would  receive  more  honour  than  if  he 
did.  Why  has  not  something  of  this 
kind  been  established?  It  is  very 
practicable.     Let  men  ef  underubted 

*  courage  and  character  set  the  example 
of  being  its  members,  and  it  would 
soon  become  the  pride,  and  perhaps 
the  mark  of  a  gentleman  te  belong  to 
it. 
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Thb  democratio  party  is  Canada 
and  in  Ireland  appear  to  entertaia 
almost  identical  objeotSf  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  same  priueiple8>  and  to 
be  placed  in  irery  similar  circuoi- 
Btances.  In  Lower  Canadai  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics,  while  in  Upper  Canada  an 
equal  or  a  larger  proportion  are  Pro- 
tectant?, and  of  British  extraction. 
In  this  respect  there  appears  a  singu- 
lar resemblance  between  Ireland,  di- 
vided as  it  is  into  North  and  South, — 
the  former  peopled  by  British  Protest- 
ants, and  tlie  latter  by  native  Roman 
Catholics, — and  Cana^da,  situated  and 
divided  as  we  have  described.  And 
this  analogy  may  be  carried  much 
farther :  lu  Ireland  the  North  is  tran- 
quil— the  population  is  attached  te 
the  British  connexion — and  at  all 
times  its  loyalty  has  been  proved.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  same  feelings  and 
circumstances  may  be  noticed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Lower  province  is, 
like  the  rest  of  Ireland,  torn  with  in- 
testine dissensions,  peopled  by  a  class 
alien  in  feelings  to  the  British,  anxi- 
ous for  separation  from  this  country, 
regarding  her  as  a  conqueror,  and 
not  forgetful  of  the  humiliation  of  de- 
feat ;  ardently  attached  tu  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  subject  to  the 
sway  of  unprincipled  demagogues  and 
priests. 

In  Ireland  and  in  Canada  the  Whigs 
have  treated  the  anti- British  party  in 
the  same  spirit.  In  Ireland,  Protest- 
antism has  been  discouraged,  and  ten 
out  of  twenty-six. bishopricks  abolish- 
ed. In  Canada  the  same  indifference 
to  the  truth  has  been  displayed ;  and 
the  bishoprick  of  Quebec  has  been 
abolished  likewise.  In  Ireland  the 
Protestant  clergy,  defrauded  of  their 
rights,  have  been  compelled  to  appeal 
even  for  alms  to  the  English  public  ; 
and  last  spring  a  deputation  from  Ca- 
nada from  the  Protestant  clergy  there, 
arrived  in  London,  from  the  operation 
of  the  same  cause,  and  for  the  same 
purpose.     In  Ireland  a  grant  of  pub- 


Ke  noney  hat  been  made  for  ednea# 
tion  after  the  fashion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  an  annual  grant  has  been 
made  and  inereased  to  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  ecelesiastical  seminary  |  the 
Jesuits  have  been  allowed,  in  direct 
cohtravention  of  express  laws,  to  land 
and  settle ;  and  the  Government,  in 
all  manners  and  at  all  times,  has 
shown  its  perfect  indifference  between 
the  two  religions  in  respect  of  faith, 
while  in  matters  of  policy  the  prefer- 
ence has  been  awarded  to  deluded 
followers  of  the  Papacy.  We  lament 
to  say,  that  in  Canada  all  this  and 
very  much  more  has  been  done  and 
avowed,  and  has  been  gloried  in.  It 
b  a  singular  fact,  that  when  the  Uni* 
ted  States  revolted  from  EngUnd, 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  offence 
stated  was  the  patropage  given  te 
Popery  in  Canada.  It  was  declared 
by  the  fi lends  of  American  independ- 
ence, that  the  British  settlers  went 
from  England  on  the  faith  of  the  un- 
derstanding that  ihij  were  to  live 
abroad  imder  British  government,  and 
with  all  the  blessings  of  the  British 
constitution  ;  and  yet  they  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Canada  than  they  found 
French  laws,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
Established  Church.  We  regret  to 
say  that  statement  was  correct,  and 
that  the  grievance  mentioned  was  a 
real  and  mc^t  pressing  one.  But  if 
we  regret  the  state  of  things  existing 
sixty  years  ago,  what  shall  we  say  at 
present,  when  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Whigs  the  revenues  of  the  Crown 
have  been  yielded  up,  on  no  express 
understanding,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  best  statesmen,  and  particulariy 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  a  Po- 
pish House  of  Assembly ;  and  have 
been  continued  to  that  Assembly  long 
after  it  bad  shown  its  disposition  to 
abuse  all  confidenee,  and  after  Lord 
Stanley  (just  prior  to  his  leaving  of- 
fice) had  obtained  the  sanction  of  Lord 
Grey*8  cabinet  to  a  repeal  of  the  bill 
which  reposed  that  violated  trust?* 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that 


*  This  most  important  fact  has  never  jet  been  eiplained  hf  the  Wbig  Ministerfl  or 
their  partisans.  It  appears  that  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  John  Rnasetl,  and  Lord  Gten- 
c)g,  were  parties  t5  an  assent  in  the  Grey  Cabinet  to  Lord  Stanley's  propeial  for 
taking  from  the  House  of  Assembly  the  manageaioot  of  the  reveaiiss  thij  rsdwd  to 
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this  policy  has  resulted  in  the  con* 
stant  depression  of  the  British  inte- 
rest, in  insults  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  in  an  attempt,  similar  to 
that  made  and  openly  acknowledged 
by  the  Irish  people,  to  starve  out  the 
Protestant  clergy.  Some  persons  may 
perhaps  conceive,  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  evils  of  the  Whig  measure 
of  conciliation,  other  benefits  counter- 
acting those  evils  have  arisen.  It  may 
be  argued,  that  by  giving  license  to 
the  mjyority,  by  complying  with  their 
demands,  a  state  necessarily  attaches 
them  and  contents  them.  Jf  the  co- 
lonial concessions  were  made  on  this 
flimsy  calculation,  the  advisers  of  them 
must  have  felt  sadly  disappointed  when 
they  found  increased  clamour,  and  ir- 
ritation and  ambition,  excited  by 
them.  In  Ireland  the  Whigs  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner :  They  have 
conceded  and  conciliated  ;  they  have 
joined  with  the  persons  they  so  lately 
exposed  and  denounced;  they  have 
acted  there  as  they  acted  in  Canada, 
yielding  through  fear  to  the  majority 
what  they  had  denied  before  to  the 
pretended  claims  of  justice,  and  the 
effects  have  been  the  same.  Every 
thing  received  has  been  deemed  an 
instalment;  nothing  has  been  given 
us  in  return ;  separation  is  still  de- 
manded in  Canada,  and  repeal  is  ex- 
pressly reserved  as  a  dernier  resort  in 
Ireland.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  who  are  inclined  to  treat  the 
subject  of  these  various  concessions 
by  the  Whigs  in  our  colonies,  and 
-nearer  home,  as  a  purely  civil  and 
political  question.  We  oppose  them 
on  a  higher  ground,  and  protest 
against  concessions  to  the  rapacity  of 
Popery,  made  through  fear,  received 
as  instalments,  and  calculated  not  to 
settle  differences  or  create  union,  but 
to  add  fresh  force  to  that  democratic 

Sower,  which  Popery  has  brought  to 
ear  against  Protestantism  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  we  unhappily  recognise 


a  total  disregard  of  these  considera« 
tions.  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Lord 
Glenelg  agree  in  displaying  a  com- 
plete contempt  for  all  religious  scru- 
ples, as  though  they  were  ancient  and 
groundless  prejudices.  No  matter 
whether  the  confederacy  to  which 
they  yield  assume  a  religious  charac- 
ter or  no ;  they  concede  still,  under 
pretence  of  toleration,  and  by  that 
very  disregard  of  the  religious  party 
they  sacrifice,  betray  an  ignorance  of 
the  true  spirit  of  that  toleration  they 
so  loudly  extol.  It  is  the  <5bnt  of  the 
present  day  to  praise  a  certain  novel 
liberality,  which  seems  to  imply  the 
preference  of  foes  to  friends  ;  and  by 
this  fraudulent  and  shallow  pretence-^ 
itself  a  mere  "weak  invention  of  the 
enemy** — ^the  present  rulers  affjct  to 
justify  their  proceedings.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  they  deal  "  a  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  to 
Protestantism ; "  but  then,  forsooth, 
their  new-fangled  liberality  helps  to 
explain  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
and  palliates  the  commission  of  wrong 
for  the  avoidance  of  difilculty  or  the 
chance  of  good.  They  want  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  Ireland,  but  then 
they  discover  this  cannot  be  done 
without  robbing  the  church  by  an  ap- 
propriation to  pay  the  expenses  ;  and 
80  in  Canada  they  betray  an  equal  love 
to  Protestantbm  by  yielding  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  Popish  assembly 
the  revenues  of  the  Crown,  out  of 
which  the  Protestant  clergy  were  for- 
merly partly  supported ;  and  when  the 
injustice  of  this  deed  is  detailed — when 
the  clergy  find  the  Papists  seize  their 
grant  or  refuse  to  vote  it — when  even 
the  Bishop  of  Montreal  is  compelled 
to  live  on  contributions  or  his  private 
fortune — in  fact,  any  how — why  then 
we  are  told  that  this  b  an  unavoidable 
evil  resulting  from  a  necessary  "  Libe- 
ral" measure.  But  this  is  liberality  of 
BO  strange  a  nature,  that,  like  a  Will- 
o'-th'-wisp,  it  eludes  all  detection — we 
never  know  where  to  find  it ;  like  some 


apply  as  they  promised.  If  that  decision  were  a  correct  one,  why  was  it  not  acted  on 
when  Lord  Stanley  left  oflSce,  just  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  remained  iu  ?  If  it 
were  an  incorrect  one,  nothing  can^be  more  evident  than  that  the  Grey  cabioet—tho 
Liberals  par  excellence — are  alone  responsible  for  it,  and  must  be  convicted  first  of  an 
error  in  judgment,  then  of  irresolution  in  action.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Lord  Stanley's  plan  was  just  and  politic,  and  that  if  followed  up,  instead  of  having 
been  meanly,  through  personal  spite  and  pique,  abandoned  by  the  Whigs,  it  would  havo 
brought  the  disaffected  to  their  senses,  and  obviated  all  the  evils  that,  through  Whig 
piisrule,  have  happened. 
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complicated  pateDts^  it  is  of  no  use  to 
any  but  the  discoverer.  For  in  Ire- 
land the  Whigfs  pronounce  it  high 
treason  against  Liberalism  to  make  a 
man  pay  for  a  religion  he  docs  not  ap* 
prove ;  and  therelore  they  back  the 
people  in  not  paying  tithes  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  while  they  raise  taxes 
from  the  Protestants  to  pay  for  the 
Popish  College  at  Maynooth  and  the 
Popish  system  of  education !  The 
Voluntary  principle  seems  perfect  ffo 
long  as  it  can  rob  the  Protestants ; 
but  then  let  it  once  be  brought  into 
play  against  Popery,  and  away  va- 
nishes its  virtue,  because  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  a  majority  1  In  Ireland, 
as  we  have  observed,  these  Liberals 
raise  taxes  for  Maynooth  and  other 
Popish  purposes  ;  by  the  Poor- Law 
Bill  they  want  to  raise  more  for  Po- 
pish chaplains  to  workhouses  f  and 
many  of  them  are  for  raising  more 
taxes  to  pay  the  Popish  clergy  en 
masse  by  the  State,  while  they  will 
not  allow  the  Protestants  even  to  en- 
joy their  own  property  in  peace.  In 
Canada  they  act  in  a  similar  spirit, 
and  so  preserve  consistency ;  for  there 
we  find  a  Popish  Church  Establish- 
ment— the  Protestants  are  taxed  to 
support  it — not  a  word  is  whispered 
by  the  Liberals  about  the  Voluntary 
principle,  and  all  because  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  a  majority ! 

Such  is  Whig  policy  and  Whig 
consbtcncy  in  evil.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed by  them  to  form  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  into  one,  when  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
will  be  almost  balanced.  Not  a  word,, 
however,  is  said  about  the  enormity 
of  taxing  the  Protestants  for  the  sup- 
port of  idolatry ;  oh  no !  there  is  to 
be  ample  conciliation  for  the  revolted 
and  pampered  Roman  Catholics.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  and  others,  following 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  statesmanlike  sug- 
gestion, call  on  the  Government  to 
abandon  half- measures,  and  instead  of 
consolidating  only  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  to  unite  with  them  the  whole 
of  our  British  North- American  pos- 
sessions lying  contiguous.  If  this  were 
done,  the  majority  of  the  population 
would  be  Protestant ;  but  then  we  are 
told,  even  then,  the  **  consciences*^  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  shall  be  respect- 
ed— they  shall  still  be  allowed  to  tax 
the  Protestants  for  their  church.  On 
the  very  night  this  proposition  of  unit- 
ing, all  the  province!  was  made,  Mr 


Grote,  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals, 
amidst  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministe- 
rial benches,  entered  his  caveat  and 
protest  against  a  l^rotestant  Establbh- 
ment,  even  when  the  majority  were 
dbposed  to  it.  Forgetting  his  Ben- 
thamite motto  of  "  the  greatest  pos- 
sible happiness  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number,**  he  objects  to  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Protestant  Church  for 
the  majority ;  yet  he,  like  the  Whigs, 
never  sees  the  force  of  the  reasoning  a- 
gainst  compulsory  religious  taxes  when 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, are  benefitted  thereby. 

Now  on  all  this  it  b  needless  to 
expatiate  or  to  comment.  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  Whigs,  as  opposed 
to  the  Conservatives,  assume  in  Ca- 
nada and  in  Ireland  the  same  charac- 
ter of  hostility  to  Protestantism  and 
the  same  unthankful  patronage  of 
Popery.  This  part  of  the  subject  may 
well  be  left  to  our  readers  without 
further  remarks— it  speaks  for  itself 
alike  of  the  spirit  of  the  Ministry,  the 
description  of  the  support  on  which 
they  rely,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
plans  of  pretended  conciliation.  We 
will  therefore  go  on  to  the  other  ana- 
logous circumstances  observable  in 
the  Whig  government  of  Canada 
and  Ireland.  In  both  countries, 
we  have  remarked,  the  majority, 
being  Roman  Catholics,  are  under 
the  influence  of  certain  priests  and 
demagogues.  In  both  coimtries,  the 
Whigs  have  treated  those  destructives 
alike.  M.  Papineau  in  Canada  is 
merely  Mr  O' Council,  with  a  little 
more  courage,  and  very  little  under- 
standing. In  their  fates  they  have 
differed,  for  the  former,  having  gone 
too  far,  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
boundary  line,  and  lor  a  time  (like  his 
illustrious  predecessor  in  mischief,  Mr 
Barrington,  the  highwayman)  *'  to 
leave  his  country  for  his  country's 
good.*'  But,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Whigs,  the  two  demagogues  are  much 
alike.  With  Mr  O'Connell  a  strict 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  was 
formed,  and  by  its  force  they  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  their  predecessors 
from  office  ;  on  the  same  principle  of 
meek  conciliation,  forgetting  all  mu- 
tual aggressions  and  abuse,  resolving 
to  forget  all  M.  Papioeau's  declared 
ultimate  designs,  they  condescended 
to  send  a  certain  commission,  of  which 
Lord  Gosford,  an  Irish  Radical,  was 
chief/  to  conciliate  and  enquire.  Lord 
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MalsTPavo  went  to  Dublin  with  the 
same  purpose.  Immediately  on  as- 
suming the  reins  of  office,  Lord  Gos- 
ford  invited  M.  Papmeau  to  dinner, 
and  Lord  Muls^rave,  in  like  manner, 
entert  lined  Mr  O'Connell.  On  ar- 
riving in  Canada)  Lord  Gosford  found 
great  alarm  among  the  loyalists,  and 
discovering  that  they  had  organized 
themselves  (being  a  minority),  iq  order 
to  prepare  for  aggression,  should  It 
occur,  he,  magnanimously  depend- 
ing on  M.  Papineau's  promises  and 
professions,  comminded  the  abolition 
of  the  loyal  confederacy.  Not  to  be 
outdone  in  confidence  in  the  agitators. 
Lord  Mulgrave  managed  to  get  rid  of 
the  Orange  institution,  which  had  be* 
come  obnoxious  to  those  who  had  been 
rebels  in  1798,  and  formidable  to  those 
who  were  threatening  another  rising. 
In  this  way  **  conciliation  **  proceed- 
ed ;  in  Ireland  Mr  O'Connell  was  in- 
cluded in  the  commission  of  the  peace  j 
in  Canada  M.  Papineau  was  joyfully 
approved  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  Lord  Gosford  admitted 
certain  Liberals  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil ;  Loni  Mulgrave  mide  a  Popish 
Judge,  and  took  most  of  his  new  offi- 
cers, from  the  firiends,  connexions,  or 
supporters  of  Mr  O'Connell.  But 
still  this  kind  of  favouritism  has  not 
effected  its  purpose  in  Ireland,  for, 
with  all  his  bnast  of  tranquillity ,  Lord 
Mulgrave  could  not  spare  a  regiment 
from  Ireland  when  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Ciuada ;  and  with  all  Lord  Gos- 
ford's  declarations  that  all  serious  ap- 
prehensions were  groundless,  he  was 
compelled  to  borrow  all  the  troops 
from  Upper  Canada  and  Noja  Scotia, 
without  being  able,  even  with  their 
assistance,  to  prevent  insurrection. 
At  present,  in  Ireland,  there  are  all 
the  symptoms  which  preceded  Cana- 
dian revolt;  ther^isan  extentive dis- 
loyal organization  ;  the  Members  of 
Parliament  connected  with  it,  who 
profess  to  have  been  conciliated  by 
Lord  Mulgrave,  are  advocates  for 
an  hereditary  House  of  Lonls,  as 
M.  Papineau  was  in  Canada  for  an 
elective  Legislative  Cliamber  (and, 
therefore,  opposing  Government,  as 
they  do,  on  the  principal  point  of  all, 
and  on  many  others,  their  friendship 
must  be  hollow  like  M.  Papineau's), 
and  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
nightly  seizures  of  arms  (conveyed, 
the  police  know  not  whither),  the  per- 
secution^ in  detail^  of  theloyalbts^  are 


[Mareh^ 

precisely  similar  to  the  events  that  oc- 
curred in  Richelieu  and  elsewhere  in 
the  revolted  colony.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  language  of  the  press  in  the  two 
countries  is  the  same.  In  Ireland  a 
rebellion  is  threatened  if  tiie  Conser- 
Yatives  come  into  office  ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate designs  of  the  demagogues  in 
both  cases  is  avowed  to  be  Roman 
Catholic  ascendency  and  complete  sc^ 
paration.  Up  to  the  last  moment 
Lord  Gosford  wrote  home  that  all  was 
tranquil,  and  that  there  was  no  peril ; 
and  now  Lord  Mulgrave,  equally  de- 
luded, brags  of  the  tranquillity  he 
has  established,  by  feasting  with  Mr 
O'Connell,  and  promising  to  plunder 
the  church.  The  circumstances,  too, 
attending  the  last  election  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  recent  general  elec- 
tion in  Ireland,  were  singularly  alike. 
The  demagogues  triumphed  by  the 
boldest  intimidation,  and  by  fraud, 
which  was  shown  in  Ireland  at  the  re- 
gistration, and  in  Canada  by  scandal- 
ous impediments  to  the  recognition  of 
titles  to  land. 

With  these  circumstances  bef«  re 
us  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving the  strict  analogy  between 
Whig  management  in  Canada  and 
Ireland ;  and  in  declaring  their  respon- 
sibility in  the  one  land,  and  their  peril 
in  the  other.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the 
Irish  having  been  satisfied  by  the  con- 
ciliation plan  of  Lord  Mulgrave, 
which,  like  Lord  Gosford's,  consists 
in  g-iving  them  time  to  organize,  and 
in  discouraging  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation.  In  Ireland  nothing  has  been 
settled  under  Lord  Mulgrave ;  even 
the  Poor  Law  Bill,  to  which  the  Op- 
position are  willing  to  render  all  as- 
sistance, has  been  delayed,  and  is  now 
proposed  without  serious  intentions. 
So  in  Canada  the  Whig  Commission 
produced  nothing.  Lord  Gosford  pro- 
duced nothing,  and,  of  course.  Lord 
Glenelg  and  the  Whigs  advi'sed  and 
suggested  nothing  but  another  com- 
mission and  another  report.  In  every 
respect,  therefore,  the  position  of  Go- 
vernment in  the  two  countries  and  their 
conduct  has  been  the  same.  The  only 
question  that  remains  concerning  it  is 
whether  the  deplorable  consequences 
produced  abroad  are  likely  to  occur  at 
home  ;  whether  submission  to  the  de- 
mocracy here  is  calculated  to  excite 
the  same  hopes,  and  ultimately  the 
same  disappointments  as  led  to  civil 
war  elsewhere?    Wo  fear  that  there 
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can  be  little  doubt  of  great  cause  for 
apprehension  existing  on  this  ground. 
Tiicre  is  no  part  of  the  proceedings 
vbicb  ended  in  Canadian  revolt^  which 
lias  not  been  imitated  by  the  Whig 
party  in  Ireland.  The  only  defence^ 
indeed,  they  could  produce,  would  ne- 
cessarily be  allowed  at  the  expense  of 
their  consistency  ;  that  i?,  they  can 
only  show  that  similar  evils  to  those 
of  Canada  will  not  occur  in  Ireland  if 
they  can  prove  that  they  governed 
the  two  countries  on  different  princi- 
ples. This,  however,  cannot  be  done. 
Unfortunately  for  the  hopes  of  the 
country,  and  especially  for  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  Irish 
population,  the  faction  which  has 
avowed  designs  in  the  sister  island 
similar  to  those  of  M.  Papineau,  has 
received  as  much,  if  not  more  sanction 
from  the  Government,  than  that  per- 
son so  fatally  experienced  and  abused. 
Tne  chief  distinction  between  the 
cases  feems  to  be,  that  tbe  pretended 
conciliation  and  liheratlon  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  Whig  policy  in  Ire- 
land, are  more  dangerous  there  than 
elsewhere,  because  the  power  they 
give  to  the  disaffected  will  bd  more 
warily  used,  and  because  the  democra- 
tic party  is  there  more  powerl\il  and 
better  organized  than  the  followers  of 
tlie  conquered  colonial  rebels.  These 
facts  are  well  known ;  history  and 
recent  experience  prove  that  the  po- 
litical party  ttllied  with  the  Church  of 
Rume  in  Ireland  never  became  the 
recipient  of  any  confidence  it  did  not 
betray.  In  this  state  of  affairs  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  deep  interest  to 
know  how  far  our  rulers  in  Ireland 
are  competent  to  recover  their  ground, 
if  they  find  themselves  deceived,  and 
how  far  we  may  rely  upon  them  for 
ability  to  manage  their  concessions 
with  prudence,  and  to  preserve  suffi- 
cient authority  for  the  laws  ? 

We  can  only  determine  this  matter 
by  looking  to  Whig  conduct  under 
similar  circumstances,  at  other  times 
and  elsewhere ;  and  here  at  once  the 
memory  recurs  to  Lord  Glenelg  and 
Canada.  It  is  on  record  against  that 
Minis>ter,  that  having  failed  in  his 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  having  disco- 
vered the  folly  of  hb  Conciliation 
Scheme,  he  has  attempted  to  adjust 
matters  by  sending  out  another  Com- 
Inission,  and  by  recommending  the 
same  timid  policy  of  pretended  con- 
cession.    It  \b  proved  against  him 


that  he  delayed  for  four  months  in 
Parliament  the  resolutions  which  are 
the  assumed  ground  of  revolt  in  the 
colony,  when  they  might  with  ease 
have  been  carried  in  four  weeks ;  that 
being  warned  of  the  effect  of  those 
resolutions,  he  nevertheless  supplied 
the  colonial  governor  no  troops  to  en- 
force them ;  and  that,  by  a  constant 
system  of  ddlay  and  vacillation,  he 
damped  the  ardour  of  the  friends  of 
British  connexion,  and  imparted  con- 
fidence to  the  advocates  of  separation. 
In  all  this  the  Government  defend 
hlin  and  applaud  him.  Can,  then, 
such  miserable  Ministers  be  expected 
to  pursue  towards  Ireland  any  vi- 
gorous measures,  even  when  they  are 
required,  or  to  act  so  as  to  overawe 
and  to  prevent  all  insurrections? 
Many  of  the  Repeal  party,  in  alliance 
with  the  Whigs,  do  not  aflect  to  con- 
ceal that  the  vaunted  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  Ireland  hangs  on  the  blender 
thread4>f  Whig  oflScial  existence,  and 
that,  with  the  end  of  that  existence, 
they  will  cease  only  to  be  replaced 
by  violent  popular  and  general  move- 
ments. We  do  not  pretend  to  be 
alarmed  by  these  empty  threats ;  we 
are  not  so  weak  as  to  give  credence 
to  boasl^  so  absurd,  or  to  heed  threats 
so  ridiculous.  We  know  that  If  there 
were  really  such  an  insurrection,  as 
the  supporters  of  the  Whigs  prognos- 
ticate, as  the  accompaniment  of  Con- 
servative government,  it  would  be  re- 
pressed, like  M.  Papineau's  rebellion, 
without  much  bloodshed ;  and  we  are 
disposed  to  ridicule  the  threat,  partly  on 
account  of  this  certainty  of  failure,  and 
partly  from  a  conviction  that  the  Irish 
demagogues  have  not  valour  or  spirit 
for  such  a  movement ;  and  if  they  had, 
we  have  sufficient  reliance  on  Cheir 
tactics  to  be  sure  that  they  would  take 
warning  by  the  Canadians,  and  learn, 
as  these  have  lost  their  constitution  by 
their  folly,  so  the  Roman  Catholics  by 
treason  might  forfeit  justly  their  pri- 
vileges till  it  was  safe  to  restore  them. 
Our  hopes  of  the  avoidance  of  idl  in- 
surrections in  Ireland,  originate  then 
in  thjB  known  power  of  England  to 
repress  them,  and  in  the  conviction, 
on  the  part  of  the  demagogues,  of  the 
existence  of  this  power.  So  far  as 
Whig  government  has  gone,  it  has 
manifet^tly  tended  4o produce  the  same 
results  as  it  wrought  in  Canada.  In 
both  cases  Conservative  governors 
were  replaced  by  men  who  could  show 
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no  vigour  but  against  the  friends  of 
British  connexion  and  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  both  cases,  the  grievances  of 
which  the  disaffected  complained  were 
the  same,  namely,  the  rejection  by  the 
Upper  House  of  Legislature  of  mea- 
sures carried  in  the  Lower  ;  and 
in  both  cases,  moreover,  the  Whigs 
felt  themselves  supported  in  authority 
by  men  who  originated  and  sanctioned 
this  clamour ;  and  as  a  remedy,  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  the  elective 
principle  into  the  Conservative  por- 
tion of  the  Senate.  In  Canada,  under 
Lord  Gosford,  the  rebels  were  al- 
lowed to  agitate  unimpeded,  and  to 
organize  unopposed ;  in  Ireland,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  with  the  tacit,  if 
not  the  expressed  approbation  of  Go- 
vernment, for  the  avowed  object  of  or- 
ganizing what  is  called  the  Liberal 
party.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
any  persons  can  be  so  blind,  though 
many  are  so,  as  to  advocate  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  system  in  Ireland,  and  never- 
thele^  to  affect  to  condemn  M.  Papi- 
neau  in  Canada,  and  Lord  Gosfbrd's 
and  Lord  Glenelg*8  connivance  at  his 
designs.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  Whig  Lord- Lieutenant 
if  the  Colonial  Secretary  be  condemn- 
ed. It  is  fmpossible  to  show  a  single 
instance  of  folly  in  the  one  that  has 
not  been  imitated  by  the  other. 

Had  Lord  Amherst  gone  out  to  Ca- 
nada when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in 
oflOice,  as  it  was  proposed,  every  thing 
intended  to  have  been  conceded  would 
long  since  have  been  settled.  We 
should  have  heard  nothing  now  of  the 
Tenures*  Act,  of  the  Land  Company, 
of  improper  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  or  of  the  stoppage  of  sup- 
plies ;  still  less  would  the  country  have 
been  alarmed  first  with  accounts  of  re- 
bellious organizations  permitted  by 
the  Government,  then  of  the  repres- 
sion of  legal  confederacies  for  self-de- 
fence, then  of  the  want  of  troops  to 
suppress  or  prevent  disorder ;  and 
lastly,  of  positive  insurrection.  There 
would  have  been  no  blind  conciliation 
of  men  not  to  be  conciliated,  and  who 
would  only  pretend  to  be  satisfied,  in 
order  to  gain  time ;  nor  would  there 
have  been  an  occasion  for  the  act  of 
tyranny  the  Whig  system  qf  Liberal- 
ism has  ultimately  produced  (as  all 
Liberalism  eventually  must  produce) 
— a  dictator,  and  a  suspended  constitu- 
tion. Lord  Amherst  was  sent  out,  not 


to  enquire  and  cdncUiate,  but  to  act ; 
not  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  the 
disaffected,  but  to  encourage  and  re- 
ward the  loyal,  to  check  disorder,  to 
discourage  agitation,  to  redress  all 
real  grievances,  and  with  full  autho- 
rity not  to  report  but  to  settle.  Lord 
Gosford's  mission  was  altogether  a 
different  affair — it  has  ended  in  far 
different  consequences— it  has  put  the 
country  to  the  risk  of  an  American 
war,  and  provoked  a  civil  contest  in  a 
thriving  colony,  the  effects  of  which 
must  long  be  felt  in  the  embittered 
state  of  party  feeling,  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  population,  and  probably 
the  seizure  for  a  time  of  their  liberties. 
The  Radicals  themselves  admit  that 
Lord  Aberdeen's  plans  were  most  cal- 
culated at  once  to  satbfy  and  to  pa- 
cify. Mr  Ellice,  a  leading  Whig, 
acknowledges  his  approbation  of  the 
Conservative  policy  ;  no  one  says  one 
word  in  the  Whig  system's  defence, 
though  the  hirelings,  of  course,  endea- 
vour partly  to  palliate,  and  partly  to 
disown  it.  The  most  respectable  por- 
tion of  Lord  Grey's  Cabinet,  inclu- 
ding, we  believe.  Earls  Grey  and 
Spencer,  do  not  conceal  their  con- 
tempt for  it ;  and  thus  the  Whigs,  ri- 
diculed on  all  sides,  confessedly  the 
authors  of  a  most  disastrous  and  pe- 
rilous revolt,  are  convicted  of  incapa- 
city the  most  glaring,  or  of  blunders 
the  most  gross  and  ridiculous. 

But  the  country  would  not  regret 
the  danger  of  war  it  has  escaped,  if 
the  lesson  had  taught  wisdom  to  our 
rulers.  Strangely,  however,  they 
still  seem  fascinated  with  the  policy  in 
Ireland,  which  in  Canada  worked  so 
unfortunately.  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  in  the  sbter  island  there  are  any 
circumstances  which  justify  measures 
which  they  found  so  dangerous  abroad. 
The  positions  of  Canada  and  Ireland, 
we  repeat,  are  the  same.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  in  succeeding  Lord  Hadding- 
ton, was  placed  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  as  Lord  Gosford  in  replacing 
Lord  Amherst.  Had  Lord  Hadding- 
ton remained  in  ofiiee,  the  Irish  Tithe 
bill  would  have  been  settled  two  years 
ago.  Lord  Mulgrave  came  into 
power,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
msyority,  refused  to  settle  that  fruit- 
ful source  of  disorder,  without  a  cer- 
tain appropriation,  which  the  Whigs 
themselves  have  now  abandoned.  Had 
Lord  Haddington  maintained  that 
place  he  was  so  well  quaUfie^  to  fill; 
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the  Poor  Law  bill  would  have  been 
long  ago  settled^  and  Mr  O'Conncll 
would  thereby  have  been  prevented 
working  on  the  passions  of  the  star- 
ving and  miserable  population.  Dis- 
tress would  have  diminished^  and 
crime>  probably,  diminished  with  it. 
Public  works  would  have  been  carried 
on  ;  agitation  connected  with  pnedial 
outrage  would  have  been  properly 
checked,  and  the  authority  of  the  laws 
maintained.  There  would  have  been 
no  illegal  associations,  no  permissive 
and  wholesale  intimidation,  no  patron- 
age liberally  dispensed  amongst  the 
repeal  party.*  Under  Lord  MuU 
grave  the  Tithe  bill  remains  the  fertllo 
source  of  discord ;  the  poor  are  still  un- 
provided ;  the  law  has  been  remissly 
executed ;  the  amount  of  crime  consi- 
derably exceeds  that  which  the  Whigs 
in  1833  thought  justi6ed  a  personal 
allusion  to  O'Connell  in  the  King*s 
Speech  and  a  coercion  bill;  and, 
above  all,  the  demagogue  has  been 
fondled  and  fostered,  his  force  in  Par- 
liament has  increased,  and  his  boldness 
has  increased  with  his  power.  What 
must  be  the  consequence  ?  The  case 
is  plain,  so  far  as  Lord  Glenelg  and 
Lord  Mulgrave  are  concerned ;  both 
have  pursued  the  same  policy  ;  and 
all  that  can  be  said  for  the  Whigs  in 
Ireland  is,  that  the  disasters  which 
have  attended  their  policy  in  Canada 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  sister 
island.  But  no  one  will  deny,  when 
recent  events  are  fairly  considered,  that 
that  policy  consists  in  alliance  with  the 
party  that  strives  for  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution  and  for  separation 
from  the  mother  country  ;  and  that 
such  policy  can  have  but  one  tenden- 
cy, to  give  power  and  audacity  to  the 
persons  it  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  discourage. 


On  this  statement,  imperfect  as  it 
may  be,  we  trust  we  have  in  some 
measure  shown  the  analogy  between 
Whig  misrule  in  Canada  and  in  Ire- 
land. To  those  who  do  not  think, 
with  modern  infidels,  that  success  is 
the  only  criterion  of  merit,  the  proof 
that  Lord  Mulgrave  and  Lord  Glen- 
elg pursue  a  similar  line  of  conduct 
will  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  con- 
cluding, notwithstanding  the  greater 
luck  of  one  in  having  been  saved  from 
an  open  outbreak,  that  both  are  alike 
guilty,  if  not  of  serious  mischief,  at 
least  of  great  mistakes.  To  those 
who  are  content  with  the  new  theory 
of  morals,  the  Irish  Viceroy  may  seem 
very  well  adapted  to  his  station,  and 
the  unfortimato  Lord  Glenelg  worthy 
of  any  condemnation ;  but  we  hope 
that  there  are  few  who  will  be  de- 
graded so  much  as  to  judge  thus.  We 
hope  that  a  sounder  criterion  will  be 
applied,  and  that  the  two  officials  will 
be  convicted  on  reference  not  to  the 
success  of  their  schemes,  but  to  the 
principles  of  Aeir  conduct.  Tried 
by  this  rule.  Lord  Glenelg  may  lay 
claim  to  far  more  indulgence  than  his 
colleague.  The  former,  to  whom, 
as  Lord  Aberdeen  rightly  said,  vacil- 
lation was  a  habit,  appears  often  to 
have  erred  from  weakness  and  from 
ignorance;  still  the  general  outlines 
of  his  plan  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  principles  of  it,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried  out,  were  extremely  mischie- 
vous. The  latter  seems  at  times  to 
have  been  carried  away  by  vanity,  and 
deluded  into  foolish  measures  by  the 
flattery  of  the  demagogues,  and  thus 
frequently  has  been  carried  even  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  that  very  liberal 
system  of  concession  he  has  conceD 
ved.  Of  the  two.  Lord  Mulgrave 
certainly  appears  the  more  reckless 


*  We  think  it  may  be  useful,  once  more  to  mention,  that  out  of  the  39  members 
who  voted  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  the  foUon-ing  have  been  provided  for  or  rewarded 
by  the  grateful  Lord  Mulgrave  :— 

Mr  O'Connell  and  Mr  Cassidy  have  been  placed  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 
Colonel  Butler  and  Sir  R.  Nagle  have  been  restored  to  it.  Mr  Kennedy  has  been 
made  Slave  Commissioner  at  Havanna  on  L.2000  a-year.  Mr  Fitzsimon  haa  been 
made  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  which  is  worth  nearly  as  much.  Mr  O'Dwyer  has  been 
created  Stipendiary  Magistrate.  Mr  Lynch  has  been  made  ]^Iaster  in  Chancery  at 
L.4000  a-year ;  Mr  Finn  has  been  also  placed  in  some  situation  ;  Mr  Vigors  honoured 
M  a  Whig  Commissioner  ;  and  Mr  Ruthven,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  been  offered  a 
Colonial  office  he  declined. 

•  Of  the  rest  of  the  Repealers,  Lord  Mulgrave  is  doubtless,  not  forgetful.  Two  of 
them,  Mr  Ruthven,  senior,  and  Mr  Ronayne,  unfortunately  for  him,  are  dead.  Three 
of  them  are  unworthy  of  patronage,  as  having  turned  against  Mr  O'Connell, — namely, 
Mt  Galway,  Mr  F.  O'Connor,  and  Mr  Wallace.  On  the  whole,  the  Tail  cannot  com^ 
plain  of  ill-treatment. 
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mod  unscrapnlous.  From  the  first 
moment  of  his  official  career  in  Ire- 
land he  has  been  the  aead,  not  of  the 
state,  but  of  a  party,  and  instead,  like 
most  of  his  predecessors  there,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  of  endeavouring  to 
be  impartial  between  the  yarious  con- 
tending faiths  and  interests,  he  has 
plunged  headlong  into  all  the  projects 
of  the  disaffected.  In  these  days  this 
can  excite  no  surprise. 

«( Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

But  if  no  cause  of  astonishment,  it 
may  justly  produce  alarm.  Political 
wisdom  consists  in  a  just  appreciation 
of  analogies,  prospects,  and  contin- 
gencies, and  experience  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  Lord  Mulgrave  suppose  that 
he  can  with  impunity  follow  courses 
which  have  always  ended  hitherto  in 
peril  or  confusion,  he  must  have  a 
confidence  in  his  own  abilities  which 
it  is  needless  to  say  no  one  shares. 
The  only  calculation  he  can  make  of 
success  must  depend  on  the  assumption 
that  a  policy  wnich  has  failed  under 
the  direction  of  others  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  under  him ;  and  this 
assumption  must  necessarily  be  proved 
fallacious,  because  his  abilities  are 
mediocre,  and  his  judgment  undoubt- 
edly less  powerful  than  that  of  the 
statesmen  ne  hopes  to  rival  and  outvie. 
In  truth,  the  Whigs,  as  is  proved  in 
the  conduct  of  his  Lordship  and  many 
more,  are  in  that  position  which  Sir 
Edward  Dering  and  Prynne  took  prior 
to  the  great  Rebellion,  and  which  the 
unfortunate  Girondists  in  France  found 
BO  deceptive  prior  to  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
in  the  character  of  the  Ministry  to 
sanction  the  expectation  that  they  can 
"  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct 
the  storm.*'  Not  only  will  they  bear 
no  comparison  with  former  statesmen, 
but  they  are  contemptible  even  when 
contrasted  with  their  own  contempo- 
raries. They  are  toob  in  the  hands 
of  the  Revolutionary  party,  who  use 
them  as  they  choose,  whenever  the 
Conservatives  are  not  appealed  to  for  re- 
lief and  assistance.  They  may  indeed 
flatter  themselves  that  they  wiU  be  able 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
preservation  and  destruction  of  British 
influence  abroad  and  our  valued  do- 
mestic institutions ;  but  they  have  no 
excuse  for  the  gratifying  and  gratui« 
4ouf  |»r0teiuioD«.    Thofe  are  but  two 


principles  on  which  they  can  act,  and 
they  have  chosen  the  worst ;  they  have 
professed  publicly  their  resolution  to 
rule  in  obedience  to  the  majority, 
without  reference  to  other  considera- 
tions ;  they  have  tried  the  system  in 
the  colonies,  and  finding  demands  in- 
creasing, they  were  compelled  at 
length  to  fall  back  on  a  firmer  policy, 
and  then  disappointed  ambition,  re- 
lying on  their  imbecility,  lighted  the 
torch  of  war.  So  in  Ireland  Lord 
John  Russell  has  pronounced  the  po- 
licy of  Government  to  be  concession  ; 
he  has  quoted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  speech  of  Mr  Fox,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  one  concession  does 
not  satisfy,  another  shall  be  made; 
and  he  has  done  this  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  real  ultimate  designs  of  the  de- 
magogues (which,  on  his  own  system* 
he  must  be  eventually  called  on  to 
sanction),  being  no  other  than  those 
which  he  is  now  at  length  opposing  in 
Canada. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
advocates  for  any  harsh  policy  or  any 
oppressive  principles,  but  we  con- 
ceive the  position  and  duty  of  tbe  Bri- 
tish Government  to  Canada  to  be  this ; 
the  country  was  conquered,  and  was 
found  partly  peopled  by  natives  and 
parfly  by  French  settlers.  Emigra- 
tion from  England  was  encouraged, 
and  when  the  emigrants  went  out  to 
the  colony,  they  had  a  right  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  going  to  any 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions ; 
because  the  French,  who  with  them- 
selves were  equally  intruders  on  the 
aborigines,  were  a  majority,  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  to  be  oppressed,  or  to  be 
excluded  from  the  advantages  they 
would  have  derived  in  other  British 
colonics.  Therefore  in  all  the  demands 
of  the  French  settlers  for  political 
changes,  it  was  necessary  to  nave  re- 
gard to  the  just  rights  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  British  inhabitants  ;  and 
if  it  were  argued  that  the  former  con- 
stituted a  majority,  then  it  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  were 
yearly  increasing  by  increasing  emi- 
gration ;  that  the  prospect  was,  that 
in  less  than  twenty  years  tl^  British 
would  outnumber  the  French,  and  con- 
sequently it  would  be  absurd  to  make 
laws  intended  to  last,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  majority  of  a  certain  clau 
existed,  which  majority  was  shortiy  to 
be  converted  into  a  minority.  In  Ca- 
nada, therefore,  the  Liberalism  wUok 
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would  eoncede  to  the  majority  as  sucb^ 
and  saciifice  the  minority  who  had 
been  induced  with  other  expectations 
to  emigrate^  would  be  gross  injustice. 
Where,  then,  was  the  justification  for 
the  Whigs,  cafeless  of  the  Britbh  and 
loyal  part  of  the  population,  to  attempt 
to  conciliate  by  adding  power  to  the 
French  settlers,  whose  interests  and 
feelings  directed  them  to  oppress  and 
discourage  British  trade  and  British 
emigration  ?  When  the  Canadas  were 
conquered,  the  French  became  adopt- 
ed citizens  of  the  British  empire,  and 
as  through  the  process  of  emigration 
they  were  about  to  become  merged  in 
a  British  population^  it  was  the  duty 
of  Govemment  to  treat  them  all  alike, 
enforcing  English  laws,  and  allowing 
an  EngUsh  Constitution.  But  when 
the  Whigs,  in  obedience  to  the  Liber- 
als, set  about  extolling  the  majority 
and  suiting  their  laws  to  French  tastes, 
and  sanctioning  Popery,  and  in  this 
manner  rendering  Canada  any  thing 
but  a  tempting  asylum  for  emigration ; 
when  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord  Cos- 
ford  neglected  making  Canada  a  still 
more  peaceful  and  inviting  home  for 
Britbh  settlers  by  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  and  repressing 
all  revolutionary  conspiracies  against 
British  laws,  they  in  both  cases  greatly 
mistook  the  true  interests  of  the  co- 
lony, the  claims  of  justice,  the  rights 
of  the  emigrants  who  had  been  indu- 
ced to  settle,  and  their  own  duty  to  their 
Sovereign  and  comitrv. 

We  conceive  that  the  strictest  ana- 
logy may  be  traced  between  the  posi« 
tion  of  Canada,  as  we  have  described 
it,  and  the  duties  consequent  thereon, 
and  the  situation  of  Ireland  and  the 
necessities  arising  upon  it.  We  con- 
tend  that  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to 
argue  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  either 
district,  as  if  there  were  no  peculiar 
circumstances  common  to  them  both, 
which  call  into  action  peculiar  consi- 
derations and  motives.  When  set- 
tlers were  induced  to  settle  in  Ireland 
under  James  I.  and  subsequently, 
will  it  be  pretended  that  they  were 
henceforth  to  be  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Constitution^  and  deprived  prac- 
tically of  religious  toleration,  and 
even  of  civU  protection?  If  the 
Toice  of  the  majority,  of  which  we 
bear  so  much,  is  to  be  in  all  cases  a 
euide,  certainly  there  never  would 
^V0  been  an  Irish  Union ;  and  be  it 

imnbvf^  if  tb«  tqioo  of  tho  p«q« 


pie,  which  the  Liberals  pretend  to  fol- 
low, is  to  be  a  decisive  authority,  the 
Popbh  Bill  of  1829  would  never  have 
passed  in  this  country.  Well,  then, 
we  ask  if  the  Liberals,  who  approve 
of  the  Irish  Union  and  the  Relief 
Bill,  sanction  in  those  cases  dbregard 
of  public  opinion,  why  should  not 
others  have  a  right  of  exercbing  dis- 
cretion on  other  points,  and  of  using 
the  power  of  doing  what  they  deemed 
just,  even  when  a  majority  offered? 
We  laugh  to  scorn  the  absurd  pre- 
tence that  the  majority  shall  be  not 
only  consulted,  but  obeyed  ;  we  claim, 
as  well  for  statesmen  as  for  legisla- 
tors, the  light  of  deliberating  on  all 
matters.  We  recognise  that  right  a$ 
necessary  ;  we  believe  that  without  it 
popular  passion  would  soon  involve 
the  nation  in  revolution  at  home,  and 
dissensions  with  surrounding  nations* 
Let  the  Whigs,  who  assume  to  be 
ruling  Ireland  on  the  principle  of 
submbsion  to  the  majority,  and  who 
have  been  driven  from  that  absurd 
policy  in  Canada,  say  how  they  de- 
fend themselves  in  affecting  to  go- 
vern throughout  on  liberal  principlesy 
which  they  have  in  one  case  positively 
renounced,  and  which  they  more  co- 
vertly, but  not  less  positively,  violate* 
even  in  the  'other  case,  by  refusing 
what  a  majority  demand — a  repeal  of 
the  Irish  Union.  Clearly  there  can  be 
no  explanation  of  this  inconsbtency  | 
there  can  be,  therefore,  no  further 
excuse  for  the  pretence  of  the  Whigs, 
that  they  monopolize  a  regard  for 
public  opinion,  when  they  merely 
follow  it  where  it  b  not  their  inte- 
rest, or  in  their  power  to  resist. 
Consequently  when  the  Conservative^ 
assert  that,  in  Canada  and  Ireland, 
one  uniform  rule  should  be  applied— 
that  the  British  settlers  should  be  fa- 
voured and  protected,  because  they 
went  not  to  amalgamate  with  the  ma- 
jority, but  to  form  a  Britbh  interest 
— there  b  more  consbtency  in  this 
policy  than  the  Whigs  dbplay,  and 
we  contend  that  there  b  not  less  tnio 
justice  and  liberality.  Lord  Mul* 
grave,  however,  thioks  differently,  and 
confidently  relies  on  hb  own  opinion, 
which  must  be  some  pleasure  and  com- 
fort to  him,  as  no  one  else  does.  He 
allies  himself  with  the  majority,  echoes 
all  that  is  talked  about  «  the  people,"* 
treats  the  Protestants  merely  at  a  naU 
nority,  refuses  to  recognise  either 
their  poouUar  chumi  or  tbtir  ywnliaf 
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position,  and,  with  that  originality  of 
genius  for  which  his  Lordship  is  dis- 
tinguished even  in  his  novels,  under- 
takes to  strengthen  the  connexion 
with  Great  Britain  by  strengthening 
its  declared  opponents.  If  there  be 
proof  that  the  Protestants  are  intimi- 
dated at  elections,  the  Whigs,  with 
their  viceroy,  serenely  excuse  the  fer- 
▼our  of  "  the  people  ;**  if  it  be  shown 
that  there  is  no  security  for  property, 
they  complacently  palliate  the  onences 
by  referring  to  an  excited  state  of 
feeling,  and  a  marvellous  zeal  for  that 
singular  kind  of  liberty  which  tram- 
ples on  all  law,  and  establishes  con- 
tentment by  confounding  meum  and 
tuum.  The  benefits  of  this  policy  are, 
to  be  sure,  slow  in  their  developeraent, 
and  some  persons  may  question  tho 
moral  rectitude  of  sacriticing  any  class, 
even  for  a  time,  for  some  possible  ulti- 
mate  good*  or  for  the  completion  of 
some  Utopian  theory.  But  then  the 
Liberals  make  out,  with  great  ap- 
plause, from  all  sorts  and  shades  of 
persons,  including  Papists,  infidels, 
Socinians,  and  political  dbsenterii, 
that  it  is  onfy  the  Protestants  who  suf- 
fer, only  the  minority  who,  in  tho 
name  of  liberty,  are  deprived  of  free- 
dom, and  onfy  English  settlers  who 
are  perilled  in  their  property  and  lives. 
Away  with  this  shdlow  and  unprin- 
cipled mockery  of  justice  and  honesty! 
It  is  intended  only  to  delude — it  is 
invented  only  to  betray.  Nothing 
can  be  more  sophistical  than  the  rea- 
soning that  upholds  it — nothing  more 
dangerous  or  disgraceful  than  the  ac- 
tions that  precede  and  accompany  and 
follow  it.  By  this  wretched  policy  of 
conciliating  men  whose  demands  it  is 
impossible  to  satisfy,  the  rebellion  of 
1640  was  produced  ;  through  it  was  a 
monarch  led  to  the  block,  and  an  iron 
despotism  established.  By  this  paltry 
and  shuffling  system,  the  Girondists  in 
France  delayed  tho  torrent  of  revolu- 
tion, only  to  give  it  time  to  gather 
such  strength  as  eventually  over- 
whelmed their  king  and  themselves 
in  the  devastation.  In  ancient  times 
the  same  causes  of  timidity,  of  vacil- 
lation, and  of  false  liberalism  have 
operated,  and  in  all  instances  they 
have  produced  the  same  consequences, 
and  left  their  character  written  in 
pages  of  misery  and  disaster.  And 
now,  in  these  days,  we  have  lived,  it 
appears,  to  see  a  weak  and  trembling 
Goveroment,  holding  office  through  the 


patronage  of  the  revolutionary  faction, 
stoop  to  concede  where  it  is  a  duty  to 
discourage,  and  to  conciliate  where  it 
is  necessary  to  reprove — we  have  seen 
this  trimming  and  wavering  course 
end,  in  Canada,  in  revolt — and  we 
have  now  only  to  look  to  Lord  Mul- 
grave  for  the  prevention  of  the  same 
result  from  the  same  cause  in  the  coun- 
try he,  by  the  grace  of  the  dema- 
gogues, is  permitted  to  imagine  he 
governs. 

Though  the  demagogues  may  bins- 
ter  and  boast,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
have  been  sadly  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  the  Uanadian  insurrection, 
and  greatly  humbled  in  being  com- 
pelled to  deny  their  associates  in  the 
coloiiy.  This,  then,  is  the  time  to 
show  that  the  supporters  of  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  proportion  ably 
strengthened  in  confidence,  and  much 
enlightened  with  respect  to  the  ulti- 
mate plans,  the  slender  forbearance, 
and  the  questionable  loyalty  of  their 
opponents.  If  the  opportunity  bo 
lost,  and,  through  tho  baneful  opera- 
tion of  vulgar  apprehensions,  conces- 
sions be  made  in  a  shrinking  spirit  to 
the  Irish  democracy,  one  result  only 
can  ensue,  and  the  Conservatives  will 
be  responsible  for  not  having  foreseen 
the  tendency  of  measures  which  could 
possibly  have  but  one  conclusion. 
The  same  voice  that  shouts  Justice  to 
Ireland,  and  implies  the  eventual  se- 
paration of  that  land  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, spoke  for  Justice  to  Canada,  and 
sanctioned  revolt  and  disunion.  It 
may  suit,  then,  the  Whigs,  now 
alarmed  at  the  effects  of  their  own 
folly,  to  adopt  measures  to  one  place 
they  dare  not  extend  to  the  other,  and 
to  excuse  the  inconsistency  of  alter- 
nate resistance  and  concession  by  tho 
wretched  plea  that  expediency  ap- 
proves the  dereliction  of  principle, 
and  condemns  proceedings  across  a 
narrow  channel  which  may  be  safely 
adopted  across  an  ocean.  It  would  be 
perfectly  reasonable  in  the  Whigs  to 
do  just  what  they  found  convenient 
in  respect  to  Canada,  and  to  keep  up 
a  pretended  zeal  for  the  integrity  of 
the  British  monarchy  there,  by  sup- 
pressing a  sedition  long  after  it  has 
exhausted  itself,  which  never  could 
have  existed  but  through  their  apa- 
thy ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  Ireland 
to  trim  their  sails  to  another  breeze, 
and*continue  to  conciliate,  to  foster, 
and  to  concede.     But  we  look  to  tho 
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Cansenrativcs  for  firmer  principles 
and  for  more  honest  conduct ;  we  look 
to  them  for  tho  exhibition  of  consist- 
ency, and  for  an  example  of  true  jus- 
tice. By  this  course  of  conduct  the 
difficulties  of  office  will  be  diminished 
when  encountered,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  more  strictly  adapt- 
ed to  the  Conservative  policy.  Dic- 
tates of  conscience  and  duty,  the  in- 
structions of  experience,  the  necessities 
of  the  time,  and  all  the  highest  motives 
that  can  operate  on  action,  combine 
to  point  out  a  firm  Protestant  system 
as  the  only  resource  for  the  country. 
To  other  systems  there  may  be  less 
opposition  from  some  classes,  and 
more  determined  hostility  from  the 
remainder  of  the  destructive  factions, 
but  to  this  all  will  unite  in  enmity  and 
resolute  opposition.  It  is  the  bond  of 
sympathy  occasioned  by  thb  opposi- 
tion that  now  constitutes  the  only 
link  between  the  different  sections  on 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  it  b  this  opposition  that 
has  rendered  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord 
Mulgrave's  proceedings  so  similar, 
which  has  tempted  Lord  Palmerston 
to  trample  on  the  Protestants  of  Hol- 
land, and  to  encourage  the  Infidels  of 
Spain.  But  strong  as  the  hatred  of 
this  policy  may  be,  we  feel  assured 
that  success  will  at  length  crown  it, 
and  that  this  nation,  under  its  in- 
fluence, will  flourish  with  the  blessings 
of  the  Most  High.  Instead  of  yield- 
ing to  Popery  either  in  the  colonies, 
because  it  is  strong  in  human  might 
or  energy,  the  Conservatives,  if  they 
fulfil  what  we  believe  their  duty  and 
their  destiny,  will  raise  up  afflicted 
truth,  and  give  liberty  which  never 
can  fade,  by  basing  it  on  the  solid 
foundations  of  religion.  Any  other 
proceeding  may  delay  disaster,  or  may 
tend  to  mitigate  its  effects ;  but  ulti- 
mately, when  the  rising  generation 
supply  the  places  of  the  present  actors 
on  the  theatre  of  life,  it  will  be  found 
that  education,  which  magnifies  only 
the  divinity  of  reason,  sows  the  seeds 
of  presumption  and  crime,  and  must 
certainly  destroy  all  social  distinctions 
and  order,  which  is  the  parent  of  free- 
dom. When  too  late  it  will  be  seen 
that  Liberalism  means  indifference  to 
truth,  and  leads  at  once  to  infidelity 
and  revolution. 

The  consequences  of  a  firm  Pro- 
testant policy  must  be  far  different. 
The  very  spirit  of  it  must  breathe  a 


hatred  of  oppression,  as  well  as  a  stem 
enmity  to  viciousness  and  crime.  We 
can  conceive,  indeed,  no  position  of 
worldly  affairs  more  glorious  than  the 
pre-eminence  of  a  great  empire  like 
Britain,  distinguished  for  patronage 
of  a  pure  faith,  and  adherence  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  to  its 
sacred  cause.  Than  this  there  can 
be  no  nobler  conception ;  no  states- 
man can  gain  immortality  by  the  ac« 
knowledgment  of  a  more  splendid 
aspiration.  The  people  in  such  a 
case  would  be  educated  on  solid  prin- 
ciples, and  for  great  purposes ;  the 
nders  would  be  worthy  of  their 
choice ;  and  the  nation*s  possessions 
would  be  secured  in  harmony  by  the 
strongest  bonds  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy. At  present,  unhappily,  when 
the  bramble  may  reign  in  the  forest^ 
or  the  jackal  in  the  desert ;  when  the 
governors  of  the  state  are  mere  agents 
of  popular  passions ;  when  the  limits 
of  executive  or  legislative  folly  are 
defined  by  the  force  of  temptations, 
instead  of  the  power  of  virtue,  there 
seems  little  hope  for  any  thing  in 
England  but  an  increased  departure 
from  all  the  great  guides  of  policy, 
which  have  been  the  safeguard  and 
honour  of.  the  country  in  the  worst  of 
times,  and  in  every  crisis.  But  still, 
to  the  imagination,  though  the  mind 
is  disturbed  with  anxiety,  a  ray  of  bet- 
ter promise  seems  breaking  through 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  error,  and 
stealing  with  invigorating  warmth 
into  the  undeadened  hearts  of  many 
among  the  people.  We  ardcRtly  hope 
that  this  source  of  comfort  and  re- 
joicing may  not  prove  an  illusion.  We 
appeal  to  the  Conservatives  to  stand 
forth  at  this  period,  in  defiance  of 
minor  or  of  personal  motives,  for  the 
settlement  and  security  of  Protestant- 
ism, which  has  been  assailed  both  in 
Canada  and  in  Ireland,  that  it  may 
shine  forth  more  brightly  than  be- 
fore— fanned,  not  extinguished  by  the 
storm.  No  conjuncture  of  affairs  was 
ever  more  important,  no  occasion  of 
well-doing  ever  more  conspicuous. 
The  prospects  promised  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  opportunity  are  enticing 
and  most  cheering ;  the  plan  of  action 
is  sunple ;  the  principle  distinct  and 
unquestionable ;  the  consequences  are 
in  the  hands  of  Him,  through  whom 
truth  throughout  the  globe  shall  at 
length  mightily  triumph. 
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HTMN  TO  CEBE8. 

FftOM  CALUMACHUS. 

BT  THE  TBANSLATOE  OP  HOKEE*fl  HYMKI. 

Shout^  women^  shout  your  voices  outf 

In  chant  to  Ceres  showing. 
That  follow  in  train  the  sacred  wain 

Of  the  Calathus  onward  going. 
Haili  Ceres,  giver  of  glorious  fruits. 

And  measures  of  com  o*erflowing. 

And  let  none  dare,  from  tower  or  stair. 

Look  on  our  pomp  in  wonder ; 
Ye  profane  around,  your  feet  to  the  ground. 

For  Ceres  has  blessed  it  under ; 
Child,  mother,  and  maid,  that  without  a  braid, 

Spreadeth  her  locks  asunder. 

Let  none  come  nigh,  with  the  haggard  eye 

That  fasting  and  thirstv  languish. 
That  none  may  bring  to  ner  mind  the  stiog 

Of  the  mother*s  fruitless  anguish. 

Hesperus  onl  v  looketh  down, 
'   Clouds  his  head  overarching, 
On  the  train  of  our  sacred  wain. 

Onward  slowly  marching. 
For  he  urged  her  to  dip  in  the  stream  htft  Vtf 

That  wearisome  thirst  Was  parching. 

How  could  thy  feet  their  toil  complete^ 

Toil  sad  and  never  ending  5 
Now  towards  the  west,  now  sorely  press*d. 

To  the  far  ^thiops  tending  ; 
And  where  the  boughs  of  the  beauteous  trees 

With  their  golden  fruit  are  bending. 

Nor  didst  allay  thy  thirst  the  way. 

Nor  food  nor  bath  restore  thee ; 
Thrice  Achelous*  white  waves  lay. 

And  all  to  cross  before  thee  ; 
Thrice  beauteous  Enna's  inland  plain 

Sad  and  wailing  bore  thee. 

Thrice  didst  thou  throw  thee  sad  adown 

Beside  Callichorus,  welling 
Sweet  waters  round  the  smiling  groimd. 

Thine  unregarded  dwelling ; 
All  parch'd  with  heat,  and  with  weary  feet. 

And  woes  in  thy  bosom  swelling, 

Hung^  and  faint.     But  spare  me  the  pla 

That  tells  the  mother's  wailing. 
For  it  were  best  her  love  attest 

To  nations  never  failing  ; 
She  gave  them  laws,  and  did  acquaint 

With  arts  still  more  availing. 

Tell  how  she  taught  Triptolemus 

To  reap,  and  bind  asunder 
The  sacred  sheaves,  and  send  the  beeves 

To  tread  them  strongly  under. 

'Twere  best  to  tell  (that  mortals  well 

May  shun  too  haughty  daring) 
How  her  wrath  on  Erysicthon  fell, 

For  his  audacious  bearing-.^ 
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Ere  yet  did  the  Pelasgi  dwell^ 
Their  homes  in  Cnidia  rearing. 

For  they  in  sacred  Dotiom  made 

A  grove,  that  from  its  centre 
To  th*  outward  skirt  was  shade-begirt— ^ 

No  arrow  there  could  enter ; 
And  with  the  consecrated  depm 

Did  in  their  love  present  her. 

There  with  proud  pine  did  elms  entwine^ 

Their  branches  largely  throwing ; 
Rich  pears  grew  round,  and  to  the  ground 

Hung  luscious  fruitage  glowing. 
And  crystal  streams  in  many  a  Ime 

Throughout  were  sweetly  flowing. 

Nor  Ceres  lov'd  Triopiom  more. 

Nor  more  the  famed  Eleusis  ; 
Nor  Enna's  vale,  where  flowers  exhale. 

The  sweetest  earth  produces. 

But  when  from  the  TriopidsB, 

Their  bettej*  Genius  turned ; 
Of  ground  and  tree  the  sanctity 

Proud  Erysicthon  spumed. 
For  in  his  \)reast — the  human  pest. 

An  evil  counsel  burned. 

Then  forth  he  fared  with  his  twenty  men. 

Men- Giants,  stout,  courageous^ 
Whose  strength  might  make  a  city  shake-^ 

Away  they  rush'd  outrageous. 
With  axe  in  hand,  a  brawny  band. 

Into  the  grove  umbrageous. 

There  rose  to  the  sky  a  poplar,  high 

And  stately,  all  outvying ; 
And  nymphs  alway  at  the  noon  of  day 

Under  its  shade  were  lying.— 
—It  receivM  the  stroke — and  a  g^oan  outbroke 

As  the  voice  of  one  was  dying— 

And  it  uttered  a  sound,  to  the  trees  aroimd# 

That  over  the  wood  prevailing. 
To  Ceres  flew,  and  straight  she  knew 

Her  sacred  tree's  bewailing. 
— "  Who  dares  ?"  she  cried,  "  ah !  wo  betide 

The  hand  my  grove  assailing.'* — 

Then  straight  she  took  the  form  and  look 

Of  Nicippe  her  Priestess,  bearing 
The  Poppy  crown,  and  the  mystic  key 

Over  her  shoulder  wearing — 
And  in  gentle  way,  first  strove  to  stay 

The  wretch  from  his  impious  daring. 

*'  O  spare  ye  these,  for  sacred  the  trees. 

The  Gods  themselves  revere  them ; 
O,  my  son,  command  thy  ruthless  band 

To  depaurt — nor  axe  come  near  them. 
Mercy  I  claim,  in  thy  Parents'  name. 

If  e'er  thou  didst  love  or  fear  them. 

«'  O  spare,  my  son,  lest  the  fonl  deed  done. 

Awaken  the  sleeping  power 
Of  the  Goddess  dreadl-and  on  thy  head 

The  wrath  of  great  Ceres  lower." 
3at  as  a  roaring  Lioness, 
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Where  deep  recess,  and  savageness 

Of  the  Timarian  mountains  bound  her. 
Glares  with  red  eye,  as  she  draws  more  nigh 

Her  new-bom  whelps  around  her ; 

So  stem  was  Erysicthon's  look,' 

Ceres  awhile  surveying — 
And  he  cried,  as  his  vast  axe  high  he  shook, 

"  Away,  or  await  my  slaying ; 
Away,  or  this  stroke  for  pine  or  oak 

Shall  divide  thy  limbs  delaying. 

**  Beshrew  me  well,  the  trees  I  fell 

Shall  serve  me  for  beam  and  rafter, 
A  mansion  to  make  for  to  merry-make — 

With  my  comrades  in  feast  and  laughter.*' 
Then  Nemesb  heard  the  words  he  spake. 

And  writ  them  for  vengeance  after. 

Now  Ceres  glow'd — and  the  Deity  flow'd 

Within  her — and  burst  unclouded. 
Enlarged  around-^she  stamp*d  the  ground. 

And  her  head  Olympus  shrouded, 
And  the  wretches  their  axes  left  in  the  wound. 

Far  from  her  presence  crowded. 

Then  away  they  ran,  but  not  a  man 

She  stay'd  from  his  quick  endeavour. 
But  spake  to  the  wrctcn  that  the  crime  did  plan. 

And  bade  them  the  trunks  dissever. 
**  Go, -dog,  go  build— and  thy  house  be  filled — 

And  feasting  be  thine  for  ever.*' 

Ere  the  words  had  passM,  came  the  mischief  fast 

Within  him,  all  evil  boding. 
Fierce  burning,  furious  hunger  cast 

In  his  vitals,  raged,  corroding. 
For  the  more  he  ate,  insatiate. 

The  more  was  his  hunger  goading. 

Twelve  pour'd  out  wine,  as  he  did  dine. 

And  twenty  dinners  he  8wallow*d, 
Yet  more  than  at  first  was  his  hunger  and  thirst. 

And  his  cheeks  more  pale  and  hollowed— » 
For  Bacchus  and  Ceres  ever  combine — 

So  the  wrath  of  Bacchus  followed. 

Sore  was  the  shame  to  his  parents  came. 

Seeing  their  son  voracious ; 
Perplex*d  in  his  name  excuse  to  frame 

For  invitations  gracious. 

Then  first  came  the  Armenidae, 

With  their  solicitation ; 
''  The  Etonian  games  draw  nigh,  and  he 

Must  come  to  their  celebration. 
And  to  Minerva's  sanctity 

Approve  his  veneration.** 

Ready  pretext  the  mother  makes ; 

"  To  Cranon  he  directed 
His  journey  yesterday — there  takes 

The  tribute  long  expected. 
One  hundred  beevcs—or  the  sacred  games 

My  son  had  not  neglected.** 

Polyxo  next  the  mother  vex*d, 

**  'Twas  her  Actorion's  marriage. 
Nor  sire,  nor  son,  must  the  bridal  shun, 
1  Or  'twould  the  rites  disparage." 
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O  tears  did  flow  from  her  heart  of  wo. 
And  mournful  was  her  carriage. 

She  cried,  "  Alas  !  my  Triopas 

Shall  go — my  son  surrounded. 
Nine  days  ago,  a  frightful  pass 

Of  Pindus ;  out  there  bounded 
A  monstrous  boar,  and  rent  him  sore. 

And  deeply  he  lies  wounded.** 

Poor  mother,  distrest  was  thy  parent  breast. 

To  find  false  tales  ayailing — 
Did  any  call  to  banquet  hall, 

'^  He  joumies  or  is  sailing  ;  *' 
To  marriage  feast,  "  By  disc  or  beast 

Sore  hurt,  he  lies  bewailing.** 

Now  "  uttereth  groan  from  chariot  thrown  ; 

Or  in  Othrys'  dale  abiding. 
He  counts  his  stock  of  herd  and  flock.** 

Mean-while,  within  close  hiding. 
The  glutton  eats,  and  still  defeats 

The  skill  of  their  quick  providing. 

As  food  they  heap,  his  bowels  leap. 

With  hunger  more  fierce  and  rending— 
And  down  flow  the  meats,  with  an  ocean  sweep. 

Into  their  gulf  descending. 

As  snow,  that  the  eye  of  the  burning  day 

Ever  dissolvcth  spying — 
Or  waxen  image  mclteth  away. 

Under  the  sunbeams  lying ; 
So  he  wasted  within,  till  bone  and  skin 

Alone  were  left  for  dying. 

His  mother  still  wept — ^two  sisters  crept 

Sadly  about  him  groaning  ; 
Ten  maiden  slaves,  and  the  nurse,  all  wept — 

And  Triopas  deeply  moaning. 
Tore  his  aged  hair  in  his  despair. 

His  Father — God,  disowning. 

Yet  prayed—"  Oh  Neptune,  can8*t  thou  be 

My  father — so  to  name  thee ; 
Or  fair  iEolian  Canace, 

My  mother,  were  to  shame  thee. 
This  third  from  thee,  oh  cans*t  thou  see 

Thus  dying,  and  not  blame  thee  ? 

"  O  would  these  hands  had  buried  him ! 

Would  Phoebus'  gentle  arrow 
Had  struck  to  sleep  those  eyes  that  keep 

Dire  watch — while  to  his  marrow. 
Eats  famine  in — and  wasting  limb 

Denotes  our  means  how  narrow. 

*'  Neptune  arrest  this  raging  pest. 

Or  thou  thyself  must  take  him — 
Thyself  must  feed— or,  in  our  need. 

Supply  must  soon  forsake  him. — 
For  lack  of  beasts  and  flocks,  no  feasts 

Our  cooks  can  longer  make  him. 

"  Fold,  pen,  and  stall,  are  empty  all. 

The  big  mules,  wont  to  rattle 
Our  waggons  on,  are  cook'd  and  gone-^ 

The  st^s  for  race  and  battle. 
And  th*  heifer  his  mother  for  Vesta  rear'd^ 

He  ate  with  all  our  cattle.  ^  . 
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'^  The  heifer  and  steeds  were  sleek  and  hU 

But,  for  I  naught  dissemble^ 
Though  shamed  thereat — he  ate  the  cat. 

That  made  the  small  mice  tremble. 

«  While  aught  his  father's  house  retain'd. 

Within,  he  ate  secluded ; 
Alone  the  conscious  house  was  pain'd. 

And  public  fame  eluded— 
But  when  his  teeth,  above  and  beneath 

Had  it's  depth  and  breadth  denuded ; 

"  Then  forth  to  the  streets  he  fared  for  meats. 

And,  a  monarch's  son  I  he  seated 
Himself  before  the  banquetter's  door. 

And  the  offal  and  scraps  entreated. 
But  his  hunger  sore,  it  grew  the  more, 

— No — never  to  be  defeated. 

"  O  Ceres,  let  me  harbour  none. 

Under  thj  wrath  that  labour ; 
O  may  I  shun  them  every  one. 

For  I  hate  an  evil  neighbour." 

Shout,  maidens,  shout,  and  mothers  throw  out 

The  chant,  while  onward  going 

*'  Hail,  Ceres,  giver  of  glorious  fruits. 

And  measures  of  com  o'erflowing." 

The  pomp  proceeds  with  four  milk-white  Steeds, 

So  four  fair  seasons  attending. 
Great  Ceres  shall  bring — the  gentle  Spring, 

Summer,  Autumn,  with  fruitage  bending. 
And  Winter  white, — and  the  now  year  bright 

Shall  rise  at  the  old  year's  ending. 

As  now  with  bare  heads  and  unshod  feet 

The  city  round  we're  going. 
Our  heads  and  feet  so  no  evil  meet ! 

And  gold,  as  'tis  richly  glowing 
In  the  canisters  fair,  the  women  l^ar. 

Be  it  so  in  our  coffers  flowing. 

But  let  th*  untaught  of  our  mystery. 

At  the  Prytaneum  leave  it ; 
And  the  women  of  three-score  years  must  be. 

And  sedate,  that  there  receive  it. 
Nor  the  Pomp  shall  decline,  till  it  reach  the  shrine. 

But  the  aged  alone  achieve  it. 

Who  pray  for  relief  from  pain  and  grief. 

Or  the  goddess  of  births  to  aid  them — 
O  let  them  stay  in  the  weary  way. 

Where  their  fainting  limbs  have  laid  them. 
Great  gifts  the  goddess  to  them  will  bring, 

And  not  for  delay  upbraid  them.  v 

Hail,  Ceres,  hail  I  let  concord  prevail ! 

Our  state  in  prosperity  flounsh. 
Let  fold  and  field  abundance  yield— 

And  do  thou  the  people  nourish. 

Feed  herds  and  flocks  I  and  wheaten  shocks 

Into  our  gamers  heaping. 
Sweet  peace  bestow,  that  all  who  sow 

May  surely  abide  the  reaping. 
0°  5?e»  great  queen,  look  down  serene, 

>V  ifr  the  e^e  of  thy  gradotii  keepin|^, 
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KING  EDWARD'S  DREAM. 

On  lofty  Windsor's  terraces  and  bowers 

Fair  fell  the  radiance  of  the  sun's  last  ray. 

And  purple  beam*d  her  palaces  and  towers 

With  the  calm  lustre  of  departing  day. 

The  scented  air  wooed  fragrance  from  the  flowers  j 

In  the  far  west  a  streak  of  crimson  lay. 

As  though  the  day  god,  loath  his  race  was  sped. 

Had  dropp'd  his  glowing  mantle  as  he  fled. 

On  many  a  regal  chamber  fair  to  see. 
The  dusky  light  with  fitful  ray  was  streammg. 
Through  heavy  folds  of  crimson  drapery. 
On  gorgeous  canopies  where  gold  was  beaming. 
On  many  a  sculptured  form's  light  tracery. 
On  many  a  pictured  brow  of  gallant  seeming. 
On  many  a  lungly  throne  and  queenly  bower. 
And  sombre  hall,  and  darkly  frowning  tower. 

There  is  a  voice  of  mirth  in  Windsor's  glades. 
For  England's  nobles  join  the  festive  throng. 
And  g^mde  the  silken  rein,  where  high-bom  maids 
Blend  their  sweet  voices  with  the  wood-bird's  song. 
Or  urge  the  bounding  steed  through  silvan  shades. 
And  loudly  cheer  the  panting  hound  along. 
Ye^  though  the  pride  of  England's  youth  is  here. 
There  lacks  her  fairest  flower,  her  rose  without  a  peer. 

In  one  vast  chamber  of  that  princely  pile 
There  was  a  fair  and  sickly  boy  reposing. 
While  all  without,  with  revelry  and  smile, 
Hail'd  the  glad  summer's  day,  so  mildly  closing, 
England's  young  monarch  sat  in  hall  the  while, 
A  volume  dark  of  olden  time  unclosing ; 

And  save  a  prelate  old,  that  stay'd  beside. 

He  Was  alone,  within  that  chamber  wide. 

Pale  was  the  princely  brow,  and  high  and  fair. 
On  the  small  hand,  so  pensively  reclining. 
Parted  the  ringlets  of  his  chestnut  hair ; 
And  in  the  bright  eye,  through  the  dark  lash  shining. 
There  dwelt  a  tender,  melancholy  air. 
As  though  the  gentle  soul  within  were  pining. 
And  long'd  to  lay  its  earthly  vesture  down. 
And  leave  its  earthly  throne,  and  wear  a  brighter  crown. 

Pallid  his  hue,  with  many  a  hectic  streak ; 
It  seem'd,  as  though  their  ancient  contest  ended 
That  deluged  England  many  a  bloody  week. 
The  White  Rose  with  her  Ked  foe  still  contended 
For  which  should  reign  upon  that  fair  young  cheek : 
His  mien  was  majesty  and  mildness  blended-- 

Noble  and  firm  as  prince's  aye  should  be. 

But  meek  and  gracious  in  its  dignity. 

He  that  would  look  upon  that  fair  young  brow 

Must  seek  some  lofty  pictured  gallery. 

Where  painter's  skill  would  seek  to  give  us  now  ^ 

The  perish'd  forms  of  England's  majesty. 

Or  would  he  sterner  memory  ?     I  trow 

He  must  go  tread  the  tombs  of  royalty. 

And  o'er  young  Tudor's  bier  the  fond  .tear  shed 

for  him^  the  early  wise,  the  early  dead« 
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But  for  that  prelate  seek  no  tombstone  lone^ 
No  grass-grown  grave  where  rustics  come  to  weep^ 
No  sculptured  shrine  or  monumental  stone 
Where  England  lays  her  hallowed  names  to  sleep> 
For  till  the  hour  when  God  shall  claim  his  own. 
From  the  red  pile,  and  from  the  stormy  deep. 

Till  fire  and  flood  alike  their  dead  return. 

Of  Cranmer*8  resting-place  thou  shalt  not  learn. 

Long  on  his  pupil  look*d  the  prelate  grey. 

And  in  his  eye  the  big  tear  gathered  warm. 

For  be  had  watched  the  progress  of  decay. 

And  marked  the  tender  graces  of  his  form 

Withering  before  the  spoiler  day  bv  day. 

Even  as  the  wild-flower  shrinks  before  the  storm, 
And  well  he  deemed  that  he  was  marked  for  death, 
That  fairest  rose  on  England*s  royal  wreath. 

In  the  full  eye,  as  yet  unquenched  in  fire. 

The  prelate  gazed,  and  there  he  seemed  to  find 

His  inward  musings  were  of  grief  and  ire  ; 

Troubled  his  look  that  brought  to  Cranmcr*8  mind 

The  fiery  glances  of  his  restless  sire. 

And  yet  the  look  was  chastened,  sad  but  kind, 
Even  as  the  stream  reflects  the  orb  of  day. 
But  burns  not,  blights  not,  with  its  genUer  ray. 

Slowly  he  laid  aside  the  unheeded  book. 
And  his  lip  heaved  with  many  a  gentle  sigh. 
As  rose-leaves  tremble  by  the  soft  wind  shook. 
And  the  tear  glistened  in  his  deep  blue  eye  ; 
But  when  he  marked  that  prelate's  anxious  look. 
And  how  he  watched  his  inward  misery, 
\    Fondly  the  honour'd  hand  he  took  and  prest. 
And  thus  revealed  the  burden  of  hb  breast. 

"  Cranmer,  I  have  a  wondrous  tale  to  tell. 
Deem  it  not  fantasy  of  overwrought  feeling, 
When  y ester-eve,  the  night's  gray  curtain  fell, 
I  lay,  and  heard  the  solemn  vesper  pealing 
From  the  far  chapel,  like  a  funeral  knell. 
And  awful  sadness  o'er  my  soul  came  stealings  J 

And  fearful  visions  all  the  livelong  night, 

Came  wandering  before  my  fever'd  sight. 

**  Methought  I  stood  alone>  in  greenwood  bower ; 

It  was  a  lonely  and  a  silent  dell. 

From  sultry  radiance  of  the  noontide  hour. 

The  long  green  chestnut  branches  kept  it  well ;     ^ 

Mid  the  rich  grass  there  blossomed  many  a  flower> 

In  the  still  shade  the  wood-bird  loved  to  dwell. 

And  a  bright  stream,  as  heavenly  ether  blue, 

Laugh'd  to  the  breeze  that  o*er  its  waters  flew. 

*'  Even  while  I  gazed  upon  the  scene  around. 

That  80oth*d  the  soul,  the  while  it  charmed  the  eye« 

Amid  the  breathings  of  unearthly  sound. 

There  came  an  angel  pinion  floating  by, 

A  heavenly  form,  that  dropped  into  the  ground 

One  single  seed,  that  tranquil  fountain  nigh, 

And  then,  on  radiant  wing,  far  upward  driven. 

His  bright  form  mingled  with  the  hues  of  heaven. 

"  Methought  I  bore  fresh  water  from  the  stream>    ' 
And  o'er  that  seed  the  cooling  draught  I  shed, 
And  first,  like  tender  plant  its  growth  did  seem. 
And  then  into  a  goodly  tree  it  spread^ 
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And  ever  mounting  toward  the  glad  day-beam^ 

At  lengthy  it  waved  its  branches  o*er  my  head. 
And  when  they  stirred  those  branches  green  and  fair> 
Unwonted  sweetness  filled  the  silent  air. 

**  On  every  waving  bough,  it  seem'd  to  me. 

That  golden  fruit  and  snowy  flowers  did  spring ; 

Nor  withered  stem,  nor  broken,  might  you  see, 

Nor  weed  unsightly  to  the  root  did  cling ; 

But  seeking  shelter  from  that  goodly  tree. 

Came  many  a  weary  bird,  on  drooping  wing ; 
And  many  a  wild  flower  blossom*d  in  the  shade 
Of  those  green  boughs,  that  seem'd  not  form'd  to  fade.    . 

««  There  came  a  sound,  like  to  the  trumpet's  swell. 

When  hostile  armies  are  on  battle  bent ; 

And  a  strong  whirlwind  hurried  down  the  dell. 

And  true,  as  shall  from  foeman*s  bowstring  sent» 

Full  on  my  blooming  tree  its  fury  fell. 

And  many  a  strong  bough  from  the  stem  it  rent. 

And  many  a  blossom  bright  was  borne  away. 

Or,  soiled  and  withered,  on  the  green  earth  lay. 

"  The  bosom  of  the  earth  seemed  rent  in  twain* 

And  forth  there  sprang  a  mass  of  living  fire ; 

And  every  fair  branch,  scatter  d  on  the  plain. 

Fed  the  red  flame*s  unquenchable  desire. 

Till  nought  of  bud  or  blossom  did  remain. 

Save  the  cold  ashes  on  their  funeral  pyre ; 
Till  from  each  pile  of  ashes  lone  and  white 
There  rose  a  spirit  form,  I  may  not  tell  how  bright. 

"  Ethereal  frames,  not  shaped  in  earthly  mould. 
Were  theirs,  and  angels*  azure  winffs  they  wore. 
Around  their  heads  were  crowns  of  beaming  gold, 
.   And  one  the  face  of  gentle  Ridley  bore. 
Of  Hooper  one,  and  Latimer  the  old. 
And  one,  beloyed  and  honoured  eyen  more. 
For  where  the  martyr* fires  did  fiercest  shine. 
Heavenward  a  spirit  rose,  and,  Crdnmer,  it  was  thine. 

"  And  many  another  saintly  form  and  dear 

Rose  from  those  glowing  piles,  in  vesture  white. 

And  glancing  through  the  silent  air  and  clear. 

Shot  the  red  flames  in  pyramids  of  light. 

And  volumes  vast  of  smoke  came  rolling  near. 

Hiding  that  fair  tree  from  my  anxious  sight. 
So  the  dull  mist  on  Scotia*s  mountain-peaks 
Shrouds  from  the  shepherd*s  eye  the  lonely  home  he  seeks. 

**  There  came  a  breath  from  Heaven  all  cold  and  chill. 

As  angels  sighed  above  that  ruthful  scene. 

The  heavy  smoke  that  did  the  blue  air  fill. 

Pled  far  before  it,  down  the  valley  green. 

And  lo !  that  graceful  tree  was  standing  still. 

More  beautiful  than  it  before  had  been. 
With  brighter  fruits  and  riper  flowers  it  stood. 
The  rich  boughs  waving  o*er  the  smiling  flood. 

"  Peaceful  and  still,  as  oft  the  calm  blue  sky    ] 
^    Sleeps  for  a  while  in  April's  changeful  hour. 

Till  comes  the  dark  cloud,  sweeping  from  on  high. 

Bears  on  its  wing  the  storm-gust  and  the  shower. 

And  blinds  the  genial  ray  in  Phoebus*  eye. 

So  came  the  spoiler's  desolating  power. 
Sweeping  in  havock  o'er  that  tranquil  glade. 
Gathering  by  that  still  stream  and  round  that  olive  shadei 
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*^  Two  mighty  chieftains  did  those  spoilers  lead. 

Sullen  and  cold  their  aspect  and  their  hearings 

In  their  dark  lowering  glance  the  eye  might  read^ 

Many  a  foul  tale  of  sacrilegious  darings 

Of  ruthless  fury,  and  of  savage  deed ; 

Stem  was  their  rigid  brow,  their  eye  unsparing» 
Each,  ere  he  struck,  did  look  to  Heaven  and  kneels 
Fanatic  Wrath  was  one,  and  one  mistaken  Zeal. 

"  First,  with  destroying  hand  they  tore  away 

Each  snowy  flower,  and  every  silver  bud  ; 

And  then  they  stripped  the  green  leaves  from  each  vprty^ 

And  scattered  them  upon  the  ruffled  flood. 

Methought  I  had  no  power  their  wrath  to  stay^ 

When  I  their  savage  fury  had  withstood  ; 
And  then  the  warm  tears  gush*d  into  mine  eyes> 
And  veiled  the  sight  of  that  sad  sacrifice. 

"  Again,  again,  that  other  change  was  do.  e> 

And  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  all  unfearing. 

Its  blossoms  renovate,  its  spoilers  gone, 

I  saw  my  glorious  olive-tree  appearing. 

Fresh  as  the  landscape  when  the  bright  day-sun 

From  nature's  face  the  dark  night-mist  is  clearing, 

Like  a  young  warrior  risen  from  repose, 

Strengthen'd,  refresh'd,  and  perfected  it  rose. 

*'  And  all  was  calm  as  noon  of  summer's  day. 
When  scarce  the  murmuring  zephyr  dares  to  breatha 
Its  tell-tale  whisper  to  the  trembling  spray. 
The  fair  flowers  hung  in  many  a  snowy  wreath, 
Bow'd  to  the  earth  the  burdcn*d  branches  lay. 
And  Britain's  guardian  lion,  chained  beneath, 
Watch'd  o'er  his  cherish'd  charge  with  eye  of  fire. 
And  mock'd  the  spoiler's  rage,  and  dared  the  scorner*8  ire, 

**  Long,  long  I  look'd,  and  still  it  was  the  same, 

No  ruder  blast  upon  the  waters  play'd. 

No  spoiler  past,  no  desolater  came. 

And  gratefol  couch'd  the  lion  in  the  shade. 

Or  proudly  raised  him,  when  the  voice  of  fame, 

Waldng  the  echoes  of  that  tranquil  glade. 
With  Britain's  triumphs  rife,  came  floating  by. 
As  glory's  distant  call  enkindled  bis  red  eye. 

*'  It  was  a  little  cloud,  rose  all  alone. 
Casting  a  shade  where  nought  but  light  had  be^n  \ 
It  was  a  low  wind,  like  a  mourner's  tone. 
That  marr'd  the  stillness  of  that  peaceful  scene ; 
There  was  a  sickly  touch  of  yellow  thrown 
Across  the  brilliant  hue  of  evergreen. 
It  was  a  stranger  passed  that  tree  around. 
Measured  its  stately  girth,  and  told  its  boughs,  and  frowned. 

"  The  name  Reform  was  graven  his  brow  above, 
Specious  his  aspect,  white  the  robe  he  wore. 
Smooth  was  his  speech,  full  swiftly  did  he  move. 
And  sharpest  shears  and  pruning-hook  he  bore. 
And  still  I  marked  where'er  his  weapons  drove. 
The  brightest  branches  from  their  stem  he  tore. 
While  bland  Expediency,  with  traitor  smile. 
Approved  the  needless  task,  and  aided  him  the  while. 

*'  More  open  foe,  red-handed  Bigotry, 

Showed  his  rude  blood-hounds  from  afar  their  proyt 
Fiercely  they  came.     Misrule's  dark  pro^eny^ 
yiMBQur  «ttd  Fftctiooi  led  the  ynii  «n»7i 
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While  ever  smiled  pale  Infidelity^ 

In  conscious  triumph  at  the  coming  fray. 
I  looked  for  him  that  should  the  tree  have  kepty 
For  Britain^s  guardian  lion — and  he  slept. 

"  Proud  Rome  sat  near  upon  her  fallen  throne. 

And  as  she  watched,  before  her  prescient  eye 

Rose  scenes  of  priestly  triumph  all  her  own. 

Visions  of  crosiered  abbots  pass'd  her  by. 

Of  kingly  sceptres  at  her  altar  thrown. 

And  still  she  pointed  to  those  branches  high. 
And  still  she  sought  their  fall,  for  well  she  knew 
She  might  not  enter  where  that  oUtc  grew. 

**  Then  all  confused,  before  my  aching  vision. 

Strange  forms  on  ebon  wing  swept  o*er  the  earth. 

Not  angel  pinions,  radiant,  and  Elysian, 

fiut  fiend-like  spirits  of  Tartarean  birth, 

And  ever,  rose  the  voice  of  their  derision. 

In  tones  of  triumph,  mockery,  and  mirth ; 
*  Britain,*  they  said,  *  thy  day  of  strength  is  o'er.* 
'  Thy  Church  is  falling,  thou'rt  a  Queen  no  more.*  *' 

Here  paused  the  Prince,  and  on  the  Prelate*8  arm, 

Wbtful  he  laid  hb  small  white  wasted  hand, 

'^  Oh !  have  I  not  good  cause  for  great  alarm  ? 

The  fairest  olive  in  my  fertile  land. 

Which  we  had  hoped,  unknowing  scathe  or  harm. 

Should  proudly,  firmly,  to  all  ages  stand. 
For  which  our  hearts  have  yearned,  our  lips  have  prayed^ 
Oh  1  is  my  Church  to  fall,  and  is  there  none  to  aid  ?** 

*'  Prince,"  said  the  Prelate,  **  sees't  thou  yon  slight  bark 

Moored  by  the  shore,  upon  the  Thames*  blue  tide  ? 

The  waters  close  around  it  deep  and  dark. 

The  current  swiftly  rolls,  the  stream  is  wide. 

And  they  who  pass  thereby,  and  careless  mark 

How  frul  the  skiff,  how  fast  the  billows  glide. 
Might  deem  each  wave  of  force  to  bear  away, 
And  break  the  fragile  shell,  or  whelm  it  in  the  spray  ? 

**  And  yet,  it  hath  sure  anchorage  below. 

In  the  blue  depth,  where  never  eye  has  sought. 

And  though  the  swollen  billows  madly  flow. 

Crested  with  foam,  with  direst  ruin  fraught. 

Vainly  they  come,  unheeded  onward  go, 

That  anchor*d  bark  is  firm,  it  fears  not  aught. 
But  ever  doth  it  ride  triumphantly. 
And  stems  the  waves,  however  rude  they  be. 

**  So  to  man's  faithless  ken  it  doth  appear, 
The  Church  thou  lov'st  b  but  as  shallop  frail ; 
And  wh9n  the  tide  of  earthly  wrath  or  fear 
Poth  round  her  foam,  they  deem  it  shall  prevail. 
And  that  her  hour  of  ruin  draweth  near ; 
Yet  she  abideth  firm,  she  shall  not  fail. 

She  bath  an  anchor  too  man  may  not  see. 

Thy  God  will  guard  Hb  church,  Hi9  favour*d  olive  tree/* 
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STANZAS  WRITTEN  ON  RETURNING  PROM  lONA,  THE  SEAT  OF  ST  COLUMBA. 

[It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  name  of  this  venerahle  isle  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  correlate  nD]^  to  the  Latin  Columba>  a  Dove.  The 
Arkite  allusion  of  the  legend  is  very  beautiful,  as  the  Tutelary  fled  hither 
from  persecution,  here  preserved  the  remains  of  religion,  and  hence  dissemi- 
nated, by  his  missionaries>  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  faith  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations.] 

Seb  I  then  Thy  wave-beaten  shore,  lone  isle. 
Whose  vision  oft  hath  mingled  with  my  dreams. 
When  all  fair,  holy  forms  around  me  smile. 
When  with  the  types  of  beauty  fancy  teems^ 
And  Earth  a  pictured  allegory  seems  ? 
Barren  thy  soil,  and  rude  thine  iron  shore. 
Where  nature  seldom  blooms,  and  sun  scarce  gleams  ; 
Thy  nodding  structures  moulder  *neath  Time's  hoar — 
And  without  bulwarks  Thou  scorn'st  the  Atlantic's  roar  I 

The  tide  of  ages  rushes  through  my  heart ! 
1  live  in  olden  days  upon  thy  coast — 

The  veils  of  history,  dissolving,  part  "^  * 

As  I  perforce  allow  thy  hallowed  boast !  ' 

Here  lived,  and  greatly  bled,  thy  martyr  host  I  • 
Here  the  chaste  choirs  of  pious  virgins  sung !  f 
Here  holy  hermits  were  in  heaven  engrossed  1  X 
Science  her  torch  on  thy  wild  region  flung. 
And  to  Jehovah's  shrine  the  contrite  sinner  clung !  | 

How  oflt  along  thy  cliffs  was  heard  the  toll 
From  yonder  Tower,§  with  its  sad,  soothing  note. 
To  cheer  the  parting,  waft  the  passing,  soul, — 
That,  like  sweet  music,  it  upborne  might  float  I 

But,  hark  I  a  dirge-like  summons  now  has  smote  i 

Upon  the  wind  I  a  solemn  bark  draws  near,  ' 

With  drooping  oar  and  ensign  I  Kingly  coat 
And  diadem  surmount  that  hearsed  bier  I 
The  murder'd  Duncan  seeks  anointed  burial  her6l|| 

And  often  too  upon  this  sterile  strand 
Has  nobly  stood  the  armament  of  Truth ! — 
Sure  God  had  touched  each  heart  of  all  that  Band  !^ 
The  grey-haired  sage,  the  soul- enkindled  youth, 
With  dint  of  courage,  and  with  tear  of  ruth, — 
Great  was  the  Company !  •'     To  and  fro  they  ran. 
The  sorrows  of  the  barbarous  horde  to  soothe ; 
To  win  to  love  and  law  the  roving  clan  ; 
And  arch  o*er  all  the  earth  the  Covenant  Rainbow's  span* 

Amidst  this  shattered  roof,  this  crumbled  wall. 
What  anthem-peal,  with  Sursum  Corda,  woke. 


•  The  Bay  of  Martyrs  is  itill  shown  to  the  Btranger.         f  The  Nunnery  of  St  Oran. 
t  The  CeU  of  Monks.  §  The  CathedraL 

I  **  Roue.  Where  "Is  Onncan^s  body  ? 
Macduff.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill ; 
The  lacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones.** — Macbeth, 
^  Samuel  L  Chap.  z.  ver.  26.  **  Psalm  UvUi.  11,  ver. 
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When  prayer  and  song  rung  out  high  Festival^^ 
And  music  in  its  sweetest  surges  broke. 
Bathing  the  soul  beneath  each  rippliug  stroke  I 
When  Kequiem,  Elelson,  Sanctus-bel^i 
Did  thousand  gushing  griefs  and  joys  evoke, 
Tlirilling  the  farthest  of  these  blessed  cells. 
Where  still,  the  last  responsive  votaress,  Echo  dwells  I 

Thine  is  not  Staffa*s  columned  Sanctuary, 
Isle  for  its  dome,  its  pavement  of  the  Waves ! 
That  magic  architecture  of  the  Sea, 
Which  yet,  as  in  fresh-hewn  perfection,  braves 
The  tempest  strife  which  round  it  endless  raves  I 
But  what  the  Hope  and  Peace  it  ever  taught 
With  all  the  truth  that  Nature  there  engraves  ? 
But  Mercy's  Altar  here  the  wretched  sought, 
And  long-tost  shipwrecked  souls  here  moored  in  Quiet*s  Port !  * 

Hail  to  thine  awful  Ruins,  and  farewell ! 
Their  sacred  bounds  I  ne*er  shall  trace  again : 
Long  since  has  vibrated  thy  funeral  knell. 
Prolonged  by  tremulous  crag  and  moaning  main ! 
Thy  desolation  prints  no  guilty  stain. 
As  when  strongholds  of  evil  are  overthrown : 
The  tears  we  weep  for  thee  we  do  not  feign : 
Thy  memory  lives !  though  centuries  have  flown. 
And  thousand  trophled  piles  have  simk  of  brass  and  stone ! 

And  in  the  Day  of  final  ire  and  doom. 
When  every  island  shall  have  fled  away. 
Out  many  a  yawning  grave  and  bursting  tomb, 
,    Shall  not  a  glorious  army  deck  this  clay  ? 
And  having  made  the  Saviour  all  their  stay. 
And  led  the  Pagan  savage  to  his  feet. 
Shall  they  not  shine  as  stars  of  brightest  day  ?  f 
Shall  they  not  near  His  right  hand  find  a  seat  ? 
And  a  Columba  his  loved  convert-children  greet  ? 

What  though  in  scene  so  dark,  and  age  so  rude, 
Deform'd  was  Truth,  and  desecrated.  Rite  ? 
What  though  into  the  Shrine  did  e'en  intrude 
The  Idol,  Sense,  which  ever  doth  incite 
Vain  Passion's  ardour,  Superstition's  blight  ? 
Their  heart  a  heavenly  Charity  subdued ! 
It  swelled  the  onset  of  their  holy  tight ! 
Intrepid,  melting,  every  power  embued ! 
All  triumph  they  abjured  but  in  the  Bleeding  Rood ! 

Nor  shall  I  lose  thine  impress,  wondrous  Spot  I 
Howe*er  mv  pilgrim  feet  nuiy  stray  afar ; 
Nor  shall  thy  lustre  fade,  wlmte'er  the  lot 
Haply  thy  renovation  shall  debar, — 
Of  faith  the  Pharos,  of  mankind  the  Star ! 
Nor  call  it  fickle  chance  or  cruel  fate— 
The  Olive  blooms  that  not  a  Flood  could  marl 
Rest  thee.  Blessed  Ark !  for  new-bom  ages  date 
Thine  honoured  wreck!  new  heavens  and  earth  thy  Dove  await! 
Leeds.  R.  W.  K. 

•  *•  Ad  Portum  Quietis  et  Aram  Misericordiae  tandem,  Luci,  venisli."— ^pWeiw, 
lib.  il.  „      _  t  Dan.  xii  3. 

vol..  XLW,  NO.  CCLXW.  2  D 
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[March, 


DESPATCHES  OF  TBE  J>VKE  OF  WBLIINGTON, 
No.  VL 


We  left  the  Duke  in  1800,  xvhcn, 
having  by  summary  ejectment  driven 
Soult  from  Oporto,  he  was  preparing 
to  lead  his  army  into  Spain.  Thither 
we  shall  not  follow  him,  it  being  onr 
intention  to  pause  in  our  historical 
survey,  and  select,  from  the  vast  mass 
of  documents  before  us,  a  few  which 
may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  quali- 
ties of  Wellington,  not  merely  as  a 
warrior  or  statesman,  but — what  is 
more  interesting  than  either— a*  a 
man.  The  work  of  Ck>lonel  Gurwood 
is  one  to  which  the  German  epithet 
many-sided  is  strikingly  appropriate  ; 
and  when  we  consider  Uie  vast  variety 
of  topics  of  which  it  treats,  and  the 
accuracy  of  knowledge  and  soundness 
of  judgment  which  are  brought  to  bear 
on  each,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will 
be  read  by  various  classes  of  men  with 
very  different  objects.  To  one  it  will 
appear  chiefly  valuable  for  the  deep 
knowledge  it  displays  of  human  cha- 
racter and  motives,  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  these  are  made  subservient 
to  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends  ; 
to  another  as  affording  materials  for 
history  of  undoubted  authenticity  and 
imrivalled  importance ;  to  a  third,  as 
illustratmg  the  successful  application 
of  the  higher  and  more  recondite 
principles  of  tactic  and  strategy ;  and 
to  the  moralbt  as  exhibiting  the  re- 
cords of  a  public  life,  untarnished  by 
a  single  deviation  from  the  straight 
course  of  rectitude  and  honour.  We 
believe,  that  of  all  these  classes  not 
one  wUl  seek  instruction  from  these 
volumes  in  vain,  and  even  those  read- 
ers who  are  merely  influenced  by 
curiosity,  may  probably  not  rise  from 
their  perusal  unbenefited  or  unim- 
proved. But  certain  we  are,  that  no 
one  who  resorts  to  this  great  work 
with  a  narrow  object,  and  who  views 
it  only  in  one  aspect  and  in  one  rela- 
tion, can  possibly  form  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  its  character  and  valiie ;  like 
a  physiognomist  who  limits  his  obser- 
vation to  a  single  feature  of  a  counte- 
nance, he  will  remain  ignorant  of  all 
the  higher  residts  produced  by  har- 
mony and  proportion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that 
an  exact  knowledge  of  those  qualities 


by  which  Welfington  was  enabled  to 
confer  such  memorable  benefits  on  his 
country,  is  at  once  desirable  and  im- 
portant. Great  men  there  have  been, 
m  whom  the  moral  part  of  their  na- 
tan  has  not  been  equally  elevated 
with  the  inteHeetnal,  and  the  ouestion 
will  undoubtedly  be  asked,  "  Was  this 
so  with  Wellington?**  The  answer 
win  be  found  in  the  collection  of  hb 
correspondence  now  before  us;  and 
we  believe  that  a  more  accurate  re- 
semblance of  the  external  form  of  this 
remarkable  man  was  never  produced 
on  canvass  or  in  marble,  than  it  affords 
us  of  his  mental  fineffiooents.  In  this 
respect  the  work  occupies  a  place 
which  could  be  filled  by  no  other.  It 
gives  ns  what  could  not  possibly  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source.  No 
biography  could  be  so  authentic  or 
minuto.  It  affords  a  key  to  all  the 
recesses  of  thonght  and  feeling,  of 
principles  and  action,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  character  of  no  other 
public  man  will  be  so  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  posterity. 

Though  the  work  of  Colonel  Gur- 
wood be  still  incomplete,  yet,  as  it 
already  covers  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  activdy  devcied  to  the  public 
service,  it  may  even  now  be  fair  to 
ask  ''what  has  been  the  result?*' 
Has  there  been  discovered  in  his  mo- 
tives or  conduct  one  maculate  point, 
one  solitanr  deviation  ft^m  the  strict 
rule  of  right ;  or  among  the  multitude 
of  transactions  in  regard  to  which  the 
most  ample  disclosures  have'  been 
made,  does  there  exist  one  in  which 
the  slightest  sospidon  can  attach  to 
his  character  or  principles?  Had 
there  been  such,  how  gladly  would  it 
not  have  been  seiied  upon,  and  per- 
verted to  the  basest  purposes  of  party 
hostility!  But  on  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  the  voice  of  censure  has 
been  mute.  No  man  lias  hitherto 
dared  to  found  a  charge  upon  them. 
No  chink  in  the  panoply  of  the  mailed 
warrior  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and 
even  the  bitterest  of  his  poKtloid  op- 
ponents, though  abundantly  willing  to 
wound,  have  been  afraid  to  stnke. 
With  the  records  of  a  life  before  them, 
they  have  yentored  to  frame  no  in- 
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dictmeoi,  and  even  0*CoDnell  has 
been  forced  to  limk  his  hostility  to  a 
declaratioi]  that  Wellington  is  merely 
"  A  STUNTED  CoRPoaAX*.*'  We  record 
the  expression  as  being  perhaps  the 
very  Oiliest  blackguardism  that  was 
ever  drivelled  from  the  lips  of  an  im- 
potent and  irritated  rufiSan. 

All  observers  of  human  character 
are  aware  that  the  intellect  of  most 
men  has  its  strong  points  and  its  weaJc 
oaesy  and  that  it  is  only  by  some  for- 
tunate or  judicious  direction  of  their 
talents  that  success  can  be  attained. 
But  that  of  Wellington  has  neither ; 
it  appears  equally  armed  at  all  points, 
and  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts  and  pro- 
portions.  In  his  case  the  attainment 
of  distinction  has  not  been  tho  result 
of  any  fortuitous  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, or  fielicitous  adaptation  of 
his  powers  to  one  particular  pursuit 
We  cannot  conceive  that  a  mind  of 
such  extraordinary  energy,  so  per- 
fectly and  symmetrically  organized, 
coukU  under  any  circumstances,  have 
encountered  failure.  Whatever  pro- 
fesaioD  he  might  have  followed,  in  that 
pto&ssion  he  must  have  been  thefaBt. 
It  has  been  said  tndy  of  him,  that  in 
no  quality  of  his  intellect  is  his  supe- 
riority to  ordinafy  men  more  striking- 
ly di8|>layed  than  in  the  extraordinary 
capacity  for  gr^pling  auccessf ully 
wUh  every  subject  however  laige  or 
minute^  intricate  or  aimplew  new  or 
familiar  ;  and  the  same  unrivalled 
power  of  accurate  and  comprehensive 
induction  which  has  raised  him  to  mi- 
litary pFO-eminencew  would  most  assu- 
redly, in  every  other  pursuit,  have 
been  followed  by  similar  results.  We 
do  noty  therefore,  understand  what  is 
meant  by  those  who  talk  of  Wemmg- 
Urn* 8  mihtary  genius,  as  if  the  qualities 
it  involves  were  something  scf>arate 
and  distinct  from  all  others,  and  not 
simply  the  result  of  general  mental 
snpenerity.  The  troSi  is,  that  Wel- 
lington is  quite  as  eminent  in  the 
closet  as  in  the  field,  and  no  less  re- 
mari^able  for  his  talent  as  a  writer 
than  his  powers  as  a  atratc^gist.  His 
style  is  remarkably  dear,  concise,  vi- 
gorous, and  full  of  meaning.  When 
writing  on  sulyects  of  importance,  he 
is  evidently  too  much  engrossed  by 
the  matter  to  take  much  care  of  the 
manner  (^expressing  it.  Yet,  withal, 
there  is  never  any  thing  bald  or  dis- 
jointed in  his  writings ;  no  ambigui- 
ties^ w>  meanings  imperfectly  brought 
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out — nothing  introduced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  embellishment. 

On  whatever  subject  Wellington 
writes,  he  does  so  with  precmon — a 
quality  neither  eompatible  with  re- 
dundancy, or  too  great  brevity  of  ex« 
prc8sion«  The  statesman  and  diplo- 
matist are  often  elaborately  obscure, 
and  affect  openness  when  most  anxious 
to  conceal  their  motives  or  designs. 
But  the  General  who  issues  orders, 
on  the  exact  observance  of  which  de- 
pends the  safety  of  an  army,  or  the 
success  of  a  campaign,  must  write  so 
clearly  as  to  render  misapprehension 
impossible.  In  this  respect  Welling- 
ton never  fails.  He  uniformly  goes 
straight  to  his  point,  and  not  only  ex- 
presses his  meaning  in  the  best  words, 
but  in  the  fewest.  What,  indeed, 
can  be  more  absurd  than  a  general 
balancing  periods  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle :  illustrating  the  current  of  ''  a 
heady  fight"  in  well-tumed  antithe- 
ses; and  bewildering  the  brains  of 
the  War-Secretary  by  a  regular  ex- 
ordium and  perorations?  Yet  officers 
of  distinction  have  occasionally  faUen 
into  this  error.  Lord  Hutchinson  (hd 
so  in  his  despatch  from  Alexandria ; 
and  that  of  Sir  John  Hope,  written 
after  Coronna,  is  partially  (A>noxious 
to  the  same  censure.  Lord  Nelson 
wrote  admirably.  His  style  was  clear 
without  being  diffuse,  and  such  as 
befitted  a  British  Admiral.  We  can- 
not accord  the  same  praise  to  Lord 
Exmouth.  His  account  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Algiers  savours  of  the 
prize  essay  of  a  schoolboy.  As  it 
happens  to  be  before  us,  we  shall  illus- 
trate our  meaning  by  quoting  the  first 
sentences,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
written  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  It 
begins  thus : — **  In  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  long  life  of  public  service,  no  cir- 
cumstance has  ever  produced  on  my 
mind  such  impressions  of  gratitude 
and  joy  as  the  event  of  yesterday. 
To  have  been  one  of  the  humble  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence for  bringing  to  reason  a  fe- 
rocious Government,  and  destroying 
for  ever  the  insufferable  and  horrid 
system  of  Christian  slavery,  can  never 
cease  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and 
heartfelt  comfort  to  every  individual 
happy  enough  to  be  employed  in  it. 
I  ma^  hope  to  be  permitted,  under 
such  impressions,  to  offer  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  their  Lordships  on 
the  complete  success  which  attended 
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tbo  gallant  eflForts  of  his  Majesty's 
fleet,  1q  their  attack  upon  Algiers  of 
yesterday,  and  the  happy  result  pro- 
duced from  it  on  this  day  by  the 
signature  of  peace."  We  think  the 
Admiral  must  have  called  in  the  chap- 
lain to  assist  in  the  composition  of 
this  elaborate  passage,  which  has  the 
double — though  not  unusual — fault  of 
being  ambitious  and  confused. 

Sailors,  however,  generally  write 
well,  and  in  this  respect  may  arrogate 
superiority  to  their  military  brethren. 
One  cause  of  this  may  be,  that  having 
only  to  treat  of  matters  nautical,  they 
thoroughly  understand  their  subject, 
which  rarely  involves  the  necessity  of 
much  collateral  detail.     The  circum- 
stances of  a  naval  battle  are  compara- 
tively few  and  simple,  and  independ- 
dent    of  geographical    peculiarities. 
The  sea  is  the  same  every  where,  and 
the  mancBUvres  of  a  squadron,  admit 
of  being  so  clearly  elucidated,  that 
the  dullest   landsman   may  compre- 
hend them.     But  we  much  doubt  if 
it  be  in  the  power  of  lang^ge  to  con- 
vey a  definite  and  true  conception  of 
the  conflict  of  armies.     To  effect  this 
it  would  be  essential,  in  the  first  place, 
to  render  the  reader  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  the  ground.     Roads,  trees, 
rivers,  hills,  valleys,  houses,  villages, 
must  all  occupy  their  true  and  precise 
position  in  his  imagination.      Then 
the  armies  must  be  correctly  posted  ; 
and  not  only  must  he  bear  m  mind 
every  movement  of  every  portion  of 
those,  but  the  exact  time  at  which  it 
was  made.     In  short,  he  must  follow 
every  manoeuvre  of  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery;  calculate  the  bearing  and 
influence  on  the  opposing  force,  and 
do  what  wc  verily  believe  to  be  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite  impossible. 

Wellington's  talent  for  description 
is  very  considerable.  From  never  at- 
tempting too  much,  he  uses  his  pen 
boldly  and  with  perfect  confidence  of 
success.  His  account  of  a  battle  is 
just  what  it  ought  to  be.  Not  minute 
and  elaborate,  but  lucid  and  succinct. 
The  more  prominent  features  are  al- 
ways judiciously  selected  and  happily 
arranged.  In  the  def^patches  meant 
for  publication,  he  simply  details 
facts,  and  leaves  the  Quidnuncs  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  con- 
sequences  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  considering  the  haste  in 
which  his  despatches  were  oflen  neces- 
sarily written,  that  during^  the  whole 
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progress  of  the  Peninsular  war,  he 
never  once  committed  himself  by  any 
imprudence  of  expression,  or  allusion 
to  future  operations. 

But  mdependently  of  the'cjuality, 
the  mere  quantity  of  Wellington's 
writings  is  astonishing.  During  the 
Peninsular  war,  one  of  Colonel  Gur- 
wood*s  volumes  contains  only  the  cor- 
respondence of  six  months;  and  in 
quantity  of  matter  is  nearly  equal  to 
one  of  our  own.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered too,  that  this  vast  amount  of 
literary  labour,  was  performed  in  the 
scanty  and  irregular  intervals  afforded 
by  other  avocations^  by  one  who  in 
the  use  of  the  pen  can  scarcely  be 
considered  to  the  manner  bred,  hav- 
ing at  an  early  age  been  transferred 
from  Eton  to  the  army.  In  this  view 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  com- 
pare him  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
man  who,  in  our  days,  has  most  asto- 
nished the  world  by  the  number  of 
his  voluminous  productions,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  composed 
them. 

Scott  was  an  author,  a  sheriff,  and 
a  Clerk  of  Session.  His  duties  in  the 
latter  capacities  demanded  little  of  his 
time,  and  received  no  more.  Litera- 
ture was  the  engrossing  occupation  of 
his  life,  the  cynosure  of  his  thoughts, 
the  foundation  of  all  his  hopes,  both  of 
opulence  and  fame.  To  this  object, 
therefore,  were  his  great  powers  ex- 
clusively devoted.  The  world  knows 
the  result.  This  great  man  broke 
down  under  the  severity  of  his  mental 
labour.     He  died  of  overwork. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  in- 
tellectual wear  and  tear  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  from  intense  and  continued  ex- 
citement was  excessive ;  but  what  pro- 
portion will  it  bear  to  that  of  Welling- 
ton during  many  years  of  his  life  ? 
What  cares,  anxieties,  or  labours  did 
Scott  suffer  from,  which  could  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  those  which 
must  have  pressed,  for  an  unbroken 
series  of  years,  on  the  mind  of  Wel- 
lington? How  few  men  are  there 
who  could  have  borne  up  under  his 
awful  responsibilities  at  a  time  when 
the  smallest  miscalculation  must  have 

Eerilled  not  only  the  safety  of  England 
ut  the  liberties  of  Europe!  While 
thus  circumstanced,  the  correspond- 
ence of  Wellington  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered simply  as  a  labour  per  «c,  but  as 
a  measure  of  other  labours.  The  fact, 
therefore,  is  in  tho  highest  degree  n^ 
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n]arkabie>  that  during  the  whole  pro^ 
gres8  of  the  war  in  Spain,  Wellington 
actually  wrote  more  thanJ&r  Walter 
Scott,  the  most  gifted  and  voluminous 
author  of  the  age  /  Should  this  be 
doubted^  let  the  Yolumes  of  the  Des- 

eatches^  from  1809  to  1814  ioclusive^ 
D  compared  in  amount  with  the  works 
published  by  Sir  Walter  during  the 
same  period,  and  the  statement  we  now 
make,  startling  as  it  dppears,  will  be 
found  strictly  accurate. 

The  Despatches  of  Lord  Wellesley 
offer  a  striking  contrast  in  point  of 
style  to  those  of  his  more  gifted  bro- 
ther. They  are  verbose,  elaborate, 
and  full  of  ornament.  One  may  fancy 
him  to  have  written  them  in  robes  and 
coronet,  and  with  a  diamond  pen. 
Being  a  nobleman,  and  moreover  a 
Governor- General,  he  evidently  con- 
siders it  beneath  his  dignity  to  write 
like  a  plebeian.  His  periods  arb  mar- 
shalled in  stately  and  imposing  order, 
fiiU  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
often  signiiying — very  little.  We 
soon  grow  tir^  of  this  sustained 
grandiloquence.  It  is  like  feeding  on 
soup-maigre  from  a  golden  porringer 
— the  vessel  gratifies  the  eye,  but  the 
fare  does  not  satisfy  the   appetite. 
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Lord  Wellesley  seems  conlinnally  ex- 
perimenting how  many  well-sounding 
words  may,  by  the  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity, be  employed  in  the  expression 
of  a  given  thought.  In  his  writings 
there  is  no  want  of  ideas,  but  they  are 
so  immersed  in  rhetoric,  the  reader  is 
in  continual  danger  of  forgetting  them. 
Give  him  true  premises,  and  he  will 

Srobably  arrive  at  a  sound  and  (it  ma^ 
e)  an  ingenious  conclusion ;  but  his 
advance  in  an  argument  is  like  that  of 
an  Eastern  potentate  through  a  con- 
quered province.  It  is  made  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  barbaric  pomp. 
There  are  the  elephants  and  the  ban- 
ners, and  all  the  other  insignia  of  a 
gte^iBahander.  The  effect,  no  doubt> 
is  at  first  imposing ;  we  admit  that  the 
pageant  is  admirably  got  up,  but  pre- 
fer getting  over  the  ground  with  more 
rapidity  and  less  ostentation. 

Wellington  writes  differently.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  easy  style  of  his 
correspondence,  we  shall  give  a  letter 
to  Marshal  Beresford,  which  will  like- 
wise show  how  thoroughly  his  presid- 
ing mind  superintended  and  directed 
the  most  minute  detuls  by  which  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  might  be  af- 
fected. 


*'  My  Dxar  BKEXsroR]>»  '*  Abrantei,  27th  June,  1809. 

'<  The  money  having  arrived,  the  army  marches  this  day.  I  have  received 
from  you  three  letters  of  the  24th,  and  one  of  the  2oth. 

**  I  shall  speak  to  Colonel  Fletcher  respecting  the  emplo^ent  of  Captain 
Chapman  with  the  army ;  but  I  rather  believe  that  his  busmess  having  been 
interrupted  in  consequence  of  the  terror  occasioned  by  Victor's  movement  to 
Alcantara,  he  has  not  finished  what  I  sent  him  upon.  If,  however,  we  should 
not  want  him  at  Lisbon,  I  shall  call  him  to  the  army,  as  you  do  not  require 
his  services,  and  you  shall  keep  at  Lisbon  the  Lieut,  of  the  Germans. 

**  I  should  wish  you  to  delay,  if  possible,  all  arrangements  respecting  the 
rank  of  the  English  officers,  till  I  shall  receive  the  answer  to  my  letter  of  the 
7th  instant.  I  think  it  probable  that  none  of  the  officers  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  letter  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  1st  June,  will 
come  out  before  Uiat  answer  shall  arrive.     But  if  they  should,  at  least  if  they 

are  all  of  the  same  stamp  with  Colonel ,  you  would  be  much  better 

without  them,  as  he  is  the  person  who  was  obliged  by  Sir  John  Moore  to  re- 
tire from  the  — th  regiment,  for  incapacity  in  the  last  campaign. 

**  If  Mr  Rawlins  has  not  be^n  already  directed  to  place  himself  under  your 
orders,  he  shall  be  so  in  the  General  Orders  of  this  day.  I  shall  speak  to  the 
Commissary- General  respecting  the  three  clerks  to  be  apnointed  assistants^ 
and  you  shall  have  them,  if  he  can  spare  their  services.  Mr  BelBon  shall  be 
ordered  this  day  to  place  himself  under  your  orders. 

*'  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  sent  home  the  return  for  your  saddles.  If  I 
did,  the  letter  went  to  yourself,  I  believe.  I  think  you  nad  better  send  to 
Cooke,  in  a  private  letter,  the  amended  return  which  was  sent  home  by  me. 
Tell  Cooke  also  to  take  care  that  your  saddles  are  made  with  narrow  trees.  I 
shall  ord?r  Captwn    ■»  ■    ;  of  tb^  9th,  to  place  himself  under  your  orders," 
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The  few  followiiig  paragraplis  are  irritated  feeling«>  and  recommends  tlie 

pecnliarly  worthy  of  attentioB.     It  ap-  Marshal  to  dkariH  eensore  by  the  uoi- 

pears  that  Beiwford  was  very  indigo  form  exercise  of  «  forbearance,  lenity, 

nant  at  some  nnwarrantaUe  reports  and  g-ood-natnre."    We  find  innamer- 

made  by  an  inferior  officer  to  the  PoT-  able  instances  in  these  voluoaes  of  this 

ttigrnese  Government,  and  was  pro-  accurate  pero^^tion  of  charac^er^  and 

bably  desiroos  of  iniKoting  snmmary  of  counsel  So  appropriate  and  so  ekil- 

and  severe  ptml^ment  on  ^i>tfender.  folly  «dmhii«Aered>  as  to  correct  ttve 

Wellington  ealmly  re^m^ves  this  pro-  failings  withoM  wonndiog  tire  self- 

pensity  to  act  wider  the  infiuenoe  of  love  of  individnais^ 

*  ■  .  ^8  cofidoot  appeal^  by  yow  account  of  it,  to  be  Very  bnd.  These 
people  aie  so  mnch  accnstomod  to  trick,  tiMit  they  cannot  reAnin  tarn,  it,  and 
ttiey  have  recoiirse  to  it  now  to  acifnix^  popntnrlty,  in  the  mtme  BUM 
did  formerly  to  aeqnire  Conrt  favonr.  There  is  only  one  line  to  be  adopted 
in  opposition  to  aH  trick ;  lliat  4b>  the  i«eady  straight  1^  of  duty,  tempered 
by  forbeairancc,  lenityv  and  good-natnre. 

*'  The  Goveftmient  having  pnbyshed  ■■■>■  *s  letter,  yon  can  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him  npen  ^t  gronnd.  Bnt  ^on  ought  to  ^oall  upon  the  Government 
to  Aiitdsh  yon  wl&  iSae  original,  or  with  offioid  copies  of  the  reports  foom 

which  they  have  pidilished.   Yoaovglitthentocall*^^*-— toaocoont, 

first,  for  having  made  any  rq>ort  to  the  Government  instead  of  to  you,  his 
superior  officer ;  eecondly,  for  the  difference 'betweeli  1ms  report  to  Govern- 
meat  and  hb  reports  to  you;  and  thirdly,  for  his  devtatioiiB  from  the  tmth  in 
his  roports  to  Government^  in  respect  to  Ids  operations,  i^  wMeh  you  were  pre- 
sent. 

•'  Having  received  his  answers  upon  ttieee  subjects,  yon  ought  to  publish  an 
order  to  forbid  any  officer  to  make  a  report  to  any  superior  authority,  except- 
ing  through  the  medimn  of  his  immediate  conmumding  officer ;  and  you  oi^tit 
to  point  out  the  varia^ons,  the  Inconsistencies,  and  the  folsehoods  in  the  r^^ort 
made  by ,  as  the  cause  of  the  order  at  that  moment. 

"  I  think  that  by  these  means  you  will  give  a  check  to  the  propensity  of 
these  gentlemen  to  endeavour  to  acquire  popularity  at  your  expense,  by  trick 
an^  talsehood^  I  would  insert  in  this  order,  or  in  the  vorre^ondence,  no 
severity  or  asperity,  t)nly  a  ^in  and  short  abstract  of  the  foots. 

«« I  have  not  got  (bnt  I  wm  get)  a  return  of  our  medical  gentiemen  at  Lis- 
bon ;  you  shaH  have  all  the  assistance  of  this  kind  that  1  can  give  you.  I 
tt^dk  &at  the  French  are  dravring  out  of  GaMcia,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  they  may  Uke  a  look  at  Bn^nza  as  they  pass  by.  I  ooncliNle  that  that 
place  is  dismanftkd,  as  all  the  other  Portuguese  places  are, 

**  You  are  acquainted  with  ray  opinion  respecting  the  position  for  your 
corps,  in  case  the  enemy  should  move  to  his  len ;  that  is,  that  you  move  to 
your  right  upon  an  inner  and  of  course  a  smaller  drcle,  being  convinced  that 
they  are  moving  from  Galicia  into  Castile.  You  have  done  quite  right,  there- 
fore, to  halt  your  corps  upon  the  Douro,  at  Coimbra  and  Gnarda.  In  respect 
to  the  place  fofr  assembling  them,  ^ou  nmst  recdtect  that  yonr  ol^ect  is  two- 
fold :  first,  to  organize  and  disdpline  your  troops ;  next,  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  "flie  enemy,  and  to  cover  and  secure,  by  your  appearance,  yonr  num- 
bers, and  your  reputation,  the  entrance  into  Portugal,  which  may  at  the 
moment  be  threatened  by  the  enemy. 

**In  choosing  your  position,  you  should  take  care  not  to  put  yonrsdf  too 
forward  towards  the  enemy,  otherwise  you  may  be  interrupted  in  your  mea- 
sures for  obtaining  your  first  object ;  and  indeed  you  may  put  to  risk  the 
security  which  you  might  give  to  the  countiy,  if  you  were  at  a  greater  distance 
from  them. 

*'  In  respect  to  me,  I  conceive  that,  at  present,  whether  yon  march  a  day  or 
two  farther  one  way  or  another,  it  can  make  but  ttttle  difi^nrence  to  my  opera- 
tions. Yon  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  movements  of  the  French.  If 
they  !^ould  hang  about  the  Guadarama  in  strength,  I  must  move  -^at  way ; 
if  not,  I  shall  certaittly  go  upon  Segov4B,  and,  !n  ^oing^o,  I  shall  try  to  keep 
as  near  the  Portuguese  frontier  as  possible. 
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^  I  have  already  told  you  that  you  shall  have  the  best  of  the  uew  battaUons 
oonuBgr  out.  Would  you  like  the  second  battalion  of  your  own  regiment  ?  I 
shall  Hkewise  try  to  send  you  some  riflemen. 

Believe  me/*  &c. 

The  rule  of  conduct  which  Welling^  he  had  suffered  personal  offencej  and 
ton  recomiBended  to  Beresford  was  even  insult,  he  seems  to  have  been>  if 
that  on  whh^  he  nniformly  acted.  It  possifole,  nrare  than  ordinarily  tern- 
is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  one  perate  in  his  expressionsy  and  delibe- 
etrongly  indicative  •f  chanieter,  that  nte  in  ^s  meaeofes.  The  passages 
there  is  not  one  letter  in  tktme  volumes  we  are  about  to  quote  will  afford  a 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  striking  tHnstration  of  this.  The  first 
under  the  impnise  of  irritated  or  in-  consists  of  an  extraot  from  a  letter  to 
dignant  feeiing.  Under  no  cbvtnn-  Lord  Welle^y,  then  Ambaisader  in 
stances  eaa  we  discern  any  traee  of  Spain,  and  wiU  explain  both  ^e  na- 
Wellington^s  jvdgVieMt  having  been  tare  of  the  insult  a»d  the  4eep  sense 
influenoed  h^  temper.   In  eases  where  enteitalBed  of  it  by  Wellington. 

"  I  have  the  honemr  to  endese  to  yomr  Exceflency  copies  of  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  General  Eguia,  and  copies  of  my  answers.  Your  Excel- 
lency wiU  <»b8enre  in  Osiieral  Egnia'a  letter  to  tae  of  ^  IMi  instant,  a  very 
ifyurionsy  improper,  and  unfiminded  assertion,  thai  I  made  use  of  the  want  of 
previsions  as  a  pretext  tcr  withdrawing  firom  Sjpain ;  and  that  it  was  a  Cdlee 
one,  for  that  there  were  fAetkty  of  providons  mr  the  army.  I  assure  ^onr 
Excellency,  that  on  that  very  day  the  troops  in  my  camp  at  Jaraicejo  received 
only  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour,  and  the  cavalry  and  the  other  horses  of 
the  army  no  forage,  excepting  wiiatihey  eonld  piek  up. 

"  Until  this  insulting  assertion  was  withdrawn,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
contiBne  any  correspcndenoe  with  General  Eguia  after  I  should  have  replied 
to  his  letter,  which  I  hope  I  did  with  the  temper  which  beoame  my  situation 
and  chanuster.** 

We  now  give  the  letter  to  General  once  blustering  and  pusiUanimons ; 
Egina,  who  teems  to  have  been  a  trae  promising  every  thing  «6d  performing 
•pedsaen  of  a  ^lanbh  General,  at    nothing* 


«*  %a,  <*  Jandcisjo,  lOth  Aagast,  1809. 

"  I  have  had  the  honour  of  i^ceiving  your  £xcdlency*s  letter  of  this  day's 
date,  and  I  feel  much  conoemed  that  anv  thmg  ehoi:dd  have  oocnrred  to  induce 
your  ExceUency  to  efxprass  a  donbt  of  the  trirtfa  of  what  I  have  written  to  yon. 
As,  howeverv  your  Excelkney  entertahis  that  doubt,  any  further  corre^Mmd- 
enee  between  us  appears  vaneeeesary  ;  and  aeoordaagly,  dxis  is  tiie  last  letter 
which  I  shall  hvfe  Rie  honour  of  addressing  to  you* 

<«  Although  your  Excellency  has  expreraed  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  written  to  you,  I  entertain  none  of  what  your  Excellency  has  written  to 
me ;  and  I  am  well  oonvineod  that  your  Excellency  has  given  ord^^,  and  that 
tHa  the  contents  of  te  magazine  at  TmxSlo  w91  be  given  to  the  British  troops, 
even  though  the  Spanish  troops  ahonld  want  food. 

^  But  notwithstanding  these  orders,  and  an  obedience  to  them,  the  British 
troops  are  still  in  want.  Yesterday  they  received  but  one-^ird  of  a  ration, 
and  that  was  in  flour ;  this  day  they  received  only  half  a  ration,  l^ewise  in 
flour ;  and  on  neither  of  these  days  have  the  htfrses  of  the  army  received  any 
things 

"  These  deficiencies  arise  not  frmn  the  want  of  orders  by  your  Excellency, 
or  of  your  faithM  execution  of  your  promises  to  me*  but  from  the  want  of 
means  in  the  country,  and  from  the  want  of  arrangement  by  the  Government 
in  tlie  adoption  of  timely  measures  to  supjdy  the  wants  which  they  were 
infontoed  kmg  ago  existed. 

**  But  to  whatever  cause  the  defidaney  of  meam  cf  8appl5ring  thetroops 
with  provisions  may  be  attributed,  it  is  obvious  that  it  exists. 
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"  Accordiug^  to  the  return  of  the  state  of  the  magazine  at  Truxillo,  sent  to 
me  by  your  Excellency  yesterday,  it  did  not  contain  a  sufficiency  to  feed  the 
British  army  even  for  one  day.  This  being  the  case,  the  wants  of  the  army 
must  continue  ;  I  must  lose  men  and  horses  daily  ;  and  therefore  in  order  to 
save  the  army,  I  must  remove  to  a  country  in  which  I  know  that  I  shall  get 
food,  and  other  assistance  which  I  require. 

"  Whatever  your  Excellency  may  think  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  my 
assertion,  I  repeat,  that  want,  and  the  apprehension  of  its  further  consequences, 
are  the  only  reasons  for  my  quitting  Spain. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  besides  the  ammoniUon 
left  at  Delevtosa,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  here  another  large  quantity,  from 
the  want  of  means  of  moving  it.  I  shall  send  an  officer  to  Deleytosa  to-mor- 
row,  to  deliver  to  the  officer  whom  you  may  appoint  to  receive  it,  the  ammu- 
nition which  is  there  ;  and  if  you  will  send  an  officer  here  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  he  shall  receive  charge  of  the  ammunition  which  will  be  left  here,  if  your 
Excellency  wishes  to  have  these  articles.  If  you  should  not  wish  to  have 
them,  I  propose  to  destroy  them,  as  I  have  no  means  of  moving  them  from 
hence. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,"  &c. 

We  shall  next  direct  attention  to  an  a  general  officer.     Yet  even  in  this 

instance  in  which  the  plans  of  Wei-  flagrant  case,  the  censure,  though  se- 

lington  were  seriously  and  unpardon-  vere,  is  administered  with  the  most 

ably  deranged,  by  the  disobedience  of  dignified  composure. 

MEMOHANDUM  FOR  •♦♦♦•♦. 

«  Janucejo,  ISth  August,  1809. 

"  From  the  orders  sent  to  —  ——yesterday,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed,  he 
will  see  how  important  it  is  that  an  officer  should  strictly  obey  the  orders  which 
he  receives ;  and  having  obeyed  them,  that  he  should  patiently  wait  for  further 
orders. 

''  He  could  not  suppose  that  he  was  forgotten ;  or  that  the  depots  at  Cas- 
telle  Branco,  or  Abrantes,  were  forgotten  ;  or  that  any  of  those  points  respect- 
ing which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  give  orders,  such  as  the  march  of  the 
1 1th  regiment,  and  of  the  artillery  from  Lisbon,  &c.,  had  not  been  attended  to 
at  headquarters ;  or  that  means  did  not  exist  for  communicating  the  orders  upon 
them  which  might  be  necessary. 

"  The  orders  given  yesterday  contain  a  detailed  plan  for  the  defence  of  Por- 
tugal, combined  of  the  operations  of  dififerent  corps,  and  the  whole  founded 
upon  a  supposition  that  they  were  in  certain  situations  ordered  for  them ;  and 
that  they  would  find,  particularly  Marshal  Beresford*s  corps,  a  depot  of  provi- 
sions at  Castello  Branco,  which  would  have  supported  it  while  at  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place,  and  while  passing  through  the  mountains  to  the 
rear. 

"  In  consequence  of ^'s  orders  and  arrangements,  all  this  now  becomes 

a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  the  enemy  being  in  force  at  Plasencia,  it  is  uncertain, 
not  only  whether  there  will  be  troops  to  oppose  him  in  the  stations  supposed, 
if  he  should  invade  Portugal,  but  whether  there  will  be  magazines  of  provi- 
sions to  support  those  bodies  of  troops  whose  commanders  may  have  obeyed 
their  orders. 

"  If  it  should  be  possible,  it  is  still  wished  that  the  orders  of  yesterday  may 
be  carried  into  execution ;  and  —  -— *  will  understand  that  his  movements  and 
orders  have  involved  him  in  a  very  serious  responsibility.'* 

It  has  often  been  made  a  charge  befitted  the  Minister  of  a  fVee  country, 

against  Wellington  by  his  political  The  allegation  bebff  supported  by  no 

opponents,  that  his  prmciples  of  go-  evidence,  and  founded  on  no  single 

vernment  wero  more  arbitrary  than  action  of  a  long  public  life,  deserved. 
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and  indeed  admitted  of  no  other  an-  From  that  it  appears  that  in  1610, 
swer  than  abroad  and positiye denial.  Mr  Stuart»  the  Britbh  Minister  at 
But  the  vitality  of  a  falsehood,  like  Lisbon,  did  strongly  represent  to  Lord 
that  of  an  eel,  is  not  easily  destroyed,  Wellington  the  advantage  which 
and  the  one  in  question  has  long  con-  would  result  from  having  the  whole  of 
tinued  to  afford  a  convenient  topic  of  Portugal  subjected  to  military  law. 
declamation  to  orators  at  Whig  din-  Had  Wellington  consented  to  this 
ners  and  Radical  tea-drinkings.  At  measure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  meetings  it  has  often  been  tri-  it  would  have  been  carried  into  effect, 
umphantly  demanded  whether  a  leader  and  the  consequence  would  of  course 
of  armies,  accustomed  to  the  discipline  have  been,  that  the  dictatorship  of  a 
of  camps,  and  the  despotic  exercise  of  kingdom  would  have  been  vested  in 
military  authority,  could  bo  supposed  his  own  person.  How  he  acted  under 
qualified,  either  by  principles  or  habits,  such  circumstances  is  worthy  of  being 
for  the  di^harge  of  high  civil  trust,  known,  and  we  particularly  direct  at- 
To  such  Questions  Colonel  Gurwood's  tention  to  the  following  admirable  let- 
work    affords    a   triumphant   reply,  ter. 


Lieut,' General  Viscount  Wellington,  K.B.,  to  C,  Stuart,  Esq. 

"  My  Dkah  Sir,  •*  VIseau,  19th  April,  1810. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  define  with  precision  our  ideas  respecting 
the  establishment  of  military  law,  before  we  determine  to  alter  the  established 
law  of  the  country  in  any  case. 

**  The  following  questions  are  worth  consideration  and  decision  on  this 
topic.  What  is  military  law  ?  Military  law,  as  applied  to  any  persons,  ex- 
cepting the  ofiicers,  soldiers,  and  followers  of  the  army,  for  whose  govern- 
ment there  are  particular  provisions  of  law  in  all  well-regulated  countries,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  will  of  the  General  of  the  army.  He  punishes, 
cither  with  or  without  trial,  for  crimes  either  declared  to  be  so,  or  not  so  de- 
clared by  any  existing  law,  or  by  his  own  orders.  This  is  the  plain  and  com- 
mon meaning  of  the  term  military  law.  Besides  the  mode  of  proceeding 
above  described,  laws  have  been  made  in  dififerent  countries  at  different  times 
to  establbh  and  legalize  a  description  of  military  constitution. 

*«  The  Commander-in-Chief,  or  the  Government,  has  been  authorized  to 
proceed  by  military  process,  that  is,  by  Court  Martial  or  Council  of  War, 
against  persons  offending  against  certain  laws,  or  against  their  own  order?, 
issued  generally  for  the  security  of  the  army,  or  for  the  establishment  of  a 
certain  government  or  constitution  .odious  to  the  people  among  whom  it  is 
established.  Of  both  descriptions  of  military  law  there  are  numerous  instan- 
ces in  the  history  of  the  operations  of  the  French  army  during  the  Revolution ; 
and  there  is  an  instance  of  the  existence  both  of  the  first  mentioned  descrip- 
tion and  of  the  last  mentioned  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when 
the  people  were  in  insurrection-  against  the  Government,  and  were  to  be  re- 
strained by  force. 

"  The  next  question  which  is  worth  our  consideration,  is.  For  what  object 
is  military  law  of  either  description  to  be  established  in  Portugal  ?  Upon  this 
point  I  would  observe,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  in  history  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  law,  excepting  with  a  view  to  restrain  the  people.  We 
have  no  such  object  in  Portugal. 

"  What  we  want  is : — 

"  1st,  To  make  the  magistrates  do  their  duty.  We  may  try  them  by  Court 
Martial  or  Council  of  War  for  neglect  of  duty ;  but  what  punishment  would 
a  Court  Martial  inflict  upon  them  for  neglect  of  duty,  however  criminal,  ex- 
cept dismissal  from  office  ?  And  that  punishment  can  be  inflicted  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  any  time  without  trial. 

*'  2dly,  We  want  to  induce  the  people  to  perform  the  duties,  and  to  supply 
the  articles  required  from  them  by  the  law,  and  by  the  orders  of  Government. 
The  law  which  imposes  these  duties,  and  requires  these  supplies  and  assist- 
ance for  the  armies;  furnishes  the  means  pf  its  own  ^lecutiou;  and  imposes 
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the  peoaltiefi  of  non-perfomisnoe  of  its  provisions ;  aad  it  it  the  dutjr  of  tlio 
inferior  nuigistrate  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  its  breach. 

*'  We  aro  mistaken,  if  we  anpposo  thait  a  peasant  who  has  deserted  from 
the  militia  or  the  line,  or  who  has  avoided  to  give  hie  grain,  or  his  straw,  or 
his  boHocks,  or  to  snpply  his  eart  when  called  for,  will  attend  the  General  to 
receive  the  nodfication  ^  his  will  regarding  his  panishment,  or  the  sentence 
of  a  Council  of  War.  Inferior  offioers  and  persons  must  seek  for  him.  If 
militanr  law  is  to  supersede  every  other  authority,  the  troops  must  be  the 
executive  officers  of  the  law ;  they  must  be  empleyed  to  seek  and  bring  for- 
waj[*d  the  eiimind ;  and  probd^ly  at  the  period  when  the  enemy  mav  be  in 
the  province  governed  by  this  law,  the  tsrwuj^  must  be  employed  ih  the  civil 
gov^emment,  instead  of  in  oppoiuig  the  enemv. 

**  I  wish  these  points  to  be  maturely  oonsidwed  before  we  go  fiuther. 

**  Let  us  define  our  notioBS ;  and  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  fittd  that  the  cs- 
tabiidmient  of  milttary  law  will  only  increase  oar  difficulties, 

««  Believe  me»*'  &c.  "" 

Many  of  our  readers,  wo  think,  will  rally  felt  strongly,  not  so  much  for  the 

learn  with  astonishment,  that   even  indifference  it  betrayed  to  his  own  per- 

while  Wdlii^gton  was  leading  tiwBri-  sonal  elums,  as  the  injustice  done 

tisb  troops  from  victory  to  victory,  so  to    the    meritorious    officers   of  his 

trying  was  his  iiterest  at  the  Horse-  army.      In   August,   1810,  he  dins 

Cruards,  that  his  reoomnMndation  of  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  ^  Duke  of 

officers  for  promotion  was  rarely  at-  York, 
tended  to.     On  this  subject,  he  natu- 

*'  While  writing  upon  this  SMbjeet,  I  am  also  tempted  to  coBMBonicate  to 
you  my  opinton  upon  another  branch  of  St,  vis.,  the  dispoeal  of  the  patroMge 
of  the  troops  senong  on  foreign  service.  In  all  aervioes,  exeepting  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  former  times  In  the  service  of  Great  Brkam,  ^  Com- 
maader-in- Chief  of  an  army  oai^oyed  agmnst  the  enemy  Im  the  fieid  had  the 
power  of  promoting  ofitoers,  at  least  to  vacancies  oocattoned  by  the  tervloey  in 
the  troops  under  his  own  ooomiand  i  and  in  foreign  iiervieee,  the  principle  ts 
carried  eo  far,  as  that  no  persen  ean  Tenture  to  reoommend  an  officer  for  pro- 
motion belonging  1»  an  army  employed  against  the  osemy  m  the  field,  exccft- 
ing  the  commander  of  that  am^. 

**  It  was  pretty  nearly  the  ease  formeriy  in  our  own  servioe ;  and  I  believe 
the  greater  sumbw  t£  the  general  officers  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  present 
day  were  made  lieut-cokmels  by  Sir  W.  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Olintoiv  Lord 
Comwallis,  General  Bitrgoyne,  Lord  DcMrchestor,  Ac.  Bat  how  is  it  now  ? 
The  form  remains  still  in  some  degree  the  same ;  that  ie  to  say,  my  seenelary 
keeps  the  register  of  the  apj^ioations,  memeriids,  and  regimental  recommen- 
dattons,  a  tronble  which,  by  the  by,  migiit  as  well  be  saved ;  but  ^  sub- 
stance is  entirdy  idtered ;  »id  I9  who  command  the  laiigest  Brkt^  army  that 
has  been  employed  i^^ainst  the  enemy  for  many  years,  and  who  have  upon  my 
hands  certainly  the  most  extensive  and  difficult  concern  that  was  ever  impoted 
upon  any  British  officer,  have  not  the  power  of  making  even  a  oorpond !  1 1 
It  is  impossible  that  this  system  can  last.  -  tt  will  do  very  well  for  trifling  ex- 
peditions and  short  services,  &c. ;  but  those  who  are  to  eiqierintend  the  diaci- 
pline,  and  to  exdte  and  rsgnlate  the  mtertiims  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
during  a  long  continued  service,  must  have  the  powier  of  rewarding  Ihem  by 
the  only  mode  in  which  they  can  be  rewarded,  that  is,  hj  premoti<m. 

^  It  is  known  to  the  army  and  to  atrangersy  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  of 
acknowledging,  the  small  degree  (i  onght  to  say  nnllity)  of  power  ^  reward 
which  belongs  to  my  situation  ;  and  it  is  really  extracHwlyiary  tlu^  I  have  got 
on  so  well  hitherto  without  it ;  but  the  di(y  must  come  when  this  system  must 
be  altered. 

<^  1  do  not  entertain  these  opinions,  and  communioate  them  to  you*  beoause 
there  are  any  officers  attaohed  to  me  in  the  servme  for  whom  I  desire  promo- 
tion. All  my  aides-de-camp,  respeeting  v^iom  I  do  feel  «n  interest,  have  been 
promoted  in  Uieir  turn  in  their  ragimente,  or  are  to  be  promoted,  for  oanyang 
home  the  accounts  of  victories.    The  only  person,  respecting  whose  promotion 
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I  ever  interested  myself  personallyj  was  that  of  CoUn  Campbell,  which  the 
Duke  of  York  had  promUed  him*  in  consequence  of  his  having  brought  home 
the  accounts  of  two  victories  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  difficulty  which  1  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  his  promotion*  notwithstanding  that  promise*  is  a 
strong  practical  proof  of  the  effects  of  the  system  to  which  I  have  adverted, 

"  The  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  system  in  respect  to  me  would  be 
only  to  give  me  the  power  o(  rewarding  the  services  of  those  who  have  exerted* 
or  should  exert*  themselves  zealously  in  the  service }  and  thus  to  stimulate 
others  to  similar  exertions. 

«  Even  admitting  that  the  system  of  promotion  by  senioritv*  exploded  in 
other  armies*  is  the  best  for  that  of  Great  Britain*  it  would  still  be  an  advan< 
tage  that  those  who  become  entitled  to  it  should  recdve  it  immediately*  and 
from  the  hand  of  the  person  who  is  obliged  to  expose  them  to  danger*  to  en- 
force discipline*  and  to  call  for  their  exertions.  I  would  also  observe  Uiat  tliis 
practice  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  unvaried  usage  of  the  British 
Navy. 

<'  I  admit  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth  that  a  larger  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  interests  of  the  public*  in  the  mode  of  promoting  officers  of  the  anpyi 
than  I  am  capable  of  taking ;  and  this  view  may  have  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  adopting  and  adhering  to  the  mode  now  in  use ;  at  the  same  time  I 
must  say  that  the  public  can  have  no  greater  interest  than  in  the  conduct  and 
discipline  of  an  army  employed  against  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  and  I  am  tho- 
rougnly  convinced*  that  whatever  may  be  the  result  in  my  hands*  a  British 
army  cannot  bo  kept  in  the  field  for  any  length  of  time*  unless  the  officers 
composing  it  have  some  hope  that  their  exertions  will  certainly  be  rewarded 
by  promodon  ;  and  that  to  be  abroad  on  service*  and  to  do  Uieir  duty  with 
zeal  and  intelligence*  afibrd  prospects  of  promotion  not  afforded^  by  the  mere 
presence  of  an  officer  with  ms  regiment*  and  his  bearing  the  King's  commis- 
sion for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

<'  I  have  been  induced  to  communicate  these  opinions  to  you*  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  claims  of  those  ofiicers  to  which  I  have  drawn  yoiur  attention 
at  the  commencement  of  this  letter*  from  a  strong;  conviction  of  their  truth* 
and  not*  I  assure  yon*  from  any  interest  I  feel  in  the  result,  I  would  not  give 
one  pm  to  have  the  disposal  of  every  commission  in  the  army. 

"  Believe  me/'  &c. 

In  spite  of  this  strong  representa*  tradesmen  and  ruined  gamblers*  with 
tion*  we  subseauently  learn  that  the  an  occasional  nobleman's  butler,  for 
same  state  of  things  was  sufiered  to  whom  his  master  was  desirous  of  pro- 
continue.  The  Duke  of  York*  with  vidlng.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
many  good  qualities*  was  jealous  of  was  necessary  that  the  eye  of  Welling- 
his  patronage,  and  would  not  suffer  it  ton  should  be  every  whore*  enforcing 
to  be  shared  by  any  one.  Indeed*  the  performance  of  duty>  and  punish- 
Colonel  Torrensintimatedto  Welling-  ing  tne  n^leot  of  it.  In  no  depart- 
ton*  that  in  discussing  this  sulject  he  ment  could  merit  escape  his  observa- 
had  got  on  delicate  ground*  andrecom-  tl(m*  or  fail  to  meet  with  enoourage- 
mended  his  avoiding  it  for  the  future.    *  ment.     On  the  other  hand  he  permit- 

Another  source  of  annqyance  to  ted  no  man  to  ffil  a  re^nsible  sltua- 

Weliington*  was  the  numb^  of  per-  tion  foe  which  he  was  not  qualified* 

sons  appointed  to  dtuations  connected  both  by  talent  and  personal  respecta- 

with  the  armv*  for  which  neither  their  billty.    It  may  be  too  much  to  assert 

habits  nor  their  talents  at  all  fitted  that  Wellington  knew  Uio  character  of 

them.    Indeed*  so  lax  was  the  system  every  man  in  his  army*  but  he  cer- 

of  patronage  in  some  departments*  tainlv  did  possess  that  knowledge  of 

that  men  actually  convicted  of  dls-  all  whom  he  ever  placed  in  a  situation 

graceful  offences  were  selected  some-  of  tnist.     The  following  letter  relates 

times  to  conduct  them.      Surgeons  to  an  individual  who  had  been  sent  out 

were  sent  out  who  had  never  handled  from  England  to  become  the  head  of 

a  scalpel.     Many  who  arrived  in  that  the  Commissariat  at  Cadiz.    It  shows 

capacity  had  little  pretension  to  the  how  little  enquiry  into  character  was 
manners*  and  none  to  the  educadon  of    deemed  necessary  by  those  in  whom  the 

gendemen.    The  Commissariat  was  patronage  of  that   department   was 
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Zieut- General  Viscount  Wellington,  K,B.,  to  Colonel  Gordon, 
Commissary-in-  Chief, 

"  My  Dear  Colonel,  "  Cea,  17th  April,  1810. 

^'  I  am  afraid  that  Mr  ■  ■  j  who  is  gone  to  Cadiz  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
missariat, is  a  man  very  little  to  be  tmsted.  If  I  am  not  mistakeD^  he  was  in 
the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  establishment  of  Fort 
St  George.  If  he  was>  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  under  the  following 
circumstances : — 

'*  An  officer  of  the  army  accused  him  of  having  robbed  him ;  that  is  to 
Bay>  he  litersdly  stole  his  purse  from  him.  The  officer  in  question  (whose 
name  I  do  not  recollect)  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  General  Court  Martial 
for  defamation,  and  was  acquitted. 

"  I  understand  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Stuart,  wanted  to 
bring  Mr to  trial,  on  a  charge  to  be  framed  against  him,  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  officer  who  had  been  acquitted  of  defamation  ;  but  Mr de- 
clined to  stand  his  trial,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service. 
'  "  When  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service,  other  persons  recollected  ha- 
ving lost  their  purses  when  in  company  with  him  ;  and  I  understood  .that  he 
had  once  been  accused  of  taking  a  piuiBe  out  of  an  officer^s  writiug-box,  but 
that  the  accusation  was  deemed  so  improbable,  that  it  was  scouted. 

"  Although  I  think  that  a  person  who  has  an  itch  for  taking  purses  is  not  a 
fit  person  to  be  a  Deputy  Commissary  General,  in  charge  of  the  department,  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  this  subject  to  you  upon  my  own  recollection  of 
these  facts,  if  I  could  not  point  out  to  you  the  means  of  ascertaining  them 
precisely. 

'*  Lieut.-General  Stuart,  who  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Fort  St 
George  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  and  Colonel  Agnew,  who  was  the  Adju- 
tant-General, are  both  in  London.  The  former  lives  in  Charles  Street,  and 
the  latter  in  Harley  Street ;  and  either,  but  particularly  the  latter,  will  bo 
able  to  give  you  an  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  the  causes  and  manner 
of  Mr 's  quitting  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

'*  If  Mr  Commissary is  the  cut-purse,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his 

becoming  an  officer  of  the  Commissariat ;  but  being  one,  I  can  easily  accoimt 
for  his  being  promoted,  and  for  his  having  given  satisfaction  to  his  superiors, 
as  I  recollect  having  him  under  my  command  in  charge  of  a  post,  as  an  offi- 
cer, and  I  never  knew  one  more  active,  or  more  intelligent. 

"  Believe  me,"  &c. 

We  do  know  any  compositions  more  contain  every  thing  which  it  could  be 

beautiful  than  the  letters  of  Welling-  consolatory  to  the  heart  of  a  parent  to 

ton  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  fell  know,  withouthaving  recourse  to  topics 

in  the  dbcharge  of  their  duty  while  ofvulgar  or  commonplace  condolence, 

serving  under  him.     There  is  no  cant  We  consider  them  as  models  of  fine 

about  them — nothing  of  the  falsetto,  taste  and  true  feeling.  We  quote  two. 

either  in  feeling  or  expression.    They  They  tell  their  own  story. 

"  My  Dear  Madam,  *•  Gallegos,  29th  January,  1812. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  your  son  George  was  again  wounded  in  the 
right  arm  so  badly  last  night,  in  the  storm  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  amputate  it  above  the  elbow.  He,  however,  bore  the  operation 
remarkably  well,  and  I  have  seen  him  this  morning  well  free  from  pain  and 
fever,  and  enjoying  highly  his  success  before  he  had  received  his  wound. 
When  he  did  receive  it,  he  only  desired  that  I  might  be  informed  that  he  had 
led  his  men  to  the  top  of  the  breach  before  he  had  fallen. 

'<  Having  such  sons,  I  am  aware  that  you  expect  to  hear  of  those  misfor- 
tunes, which  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  communicate  to  you ;  and  not- 
withstanding your  affection  for  them,  you  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  value 
of  the  distinction  they  are  daUy  acquiring  for  themselves,  by  their  gallantry 
and  good  conduct,  that  their  misfortunes  do  not  make  so  great  an  impression 
upon  you, 
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<'  Under  such  circumstances  I  perform  the  task  which  I  have  taken  upon 
i)iyscif  with  le5S  reluctance,  hoping  at  the  same  time  that  tliis  will  he  the  last 
occasion  on  which  I  shall  have  to  address  you  upon  such  a  subject ;  and  that 
your  brave  sons  will  be  spared  to  you.  Although  the  last  was  the  most  seri- 
ous, it  was  not  the  only  wound  which  George  received  during  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Uodrigo,  he  was  hit  by  the  splinter  of  a  shell  in  ^e  shoulder  on 
the  16th. 

*'  Believe  me/*  &c. 

««  The  Lady  Sarah  Napier:' 

«*  Mr  Lord,  "  Villa  Toro,  11th  October,  1812. 

"  As  I  have  before  had  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  respecting  your  son, 
I  cannot  allow  my  despatch  to  go  to  England  with  the  melancholy  account  of 
the  loss  which  vou  have  sustained,  without  addressine  a  few  lines  to  you. 

<<  Your  son  iell  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  zealous  and  gallant  discharge  of  his 
duty.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  coone  of  the  operations 
of  the  attack  of  the  Castle  of  Burgos  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  me  to  re* 
commend  him  for  promotion ;  and  I  asfore  your  Lordship,  that  if  Providence 
had  spared  him  to  you,  he  possessed  acquirementa,  and  was  endowed  with 
qualities  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  his  profession,  and  to 
continue  an  honour  to  his  famOy,  and  an  advantage  to  his  country. 

«'  I  have  no  hope  that  what  I  have  above  stated  to  your  Lordship  will  at  all 
tend  to  alleviate  your  affliction  on  this  melancholy  occasion ;  but  I  could  not 
deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  jou  that  I  was  highly  sensible  of  the 
merits  of  your  son,  and  that  I  most  sincerely  lament  his  loss. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be/'  &c. 

"  Lord  Somers:' 

While  Wellington  was  fighting  the  consequence  had  been  most  disastrous ; 

battles  of  his  country  abroad,  he  was,  nor,  indeed,  did  we  yet  know  the  ex- 

as  our  readers  well  know,  the  object  tent  of  the  evil,  for  our  army  had  been 

of  unmitigated  abuse  to   the  Whig  forced  to  retreat  into  Portugal,  where 

partvathome.  The  honours  bestowed  he  feared  (hoped?)  it  was  now  in  a 

OB  him  by  his  Sovereign  were  de-  very  critical  situation,  and  where,  from 

dared  to  be  unmerited ;  his  victories  the  unhealthiness  of  the  position  which 

were  pronounced  defeats  ;  his  talents  it  occupied,  disease  had  made  such  an 

were  depreciated,  and  even  his  mo-  alanning  progress  among  the  troops, 

tives  impugned.      When  a  vote  of  that  he  believed  their  number  did  not 

tlumks  was  proposed  to  him  after  Ta-  now  exceed  9000  effective  men."    We 

lavera,  it  encountered  vehement  op-  have  g^ven  the  preceding  extract  from 

position ;  and  Lord  Grev,  in  particu-  Lord  Grey*s  speech,  not  with  the  view 

far,  declared  it  to  be  an  imposition  on  of  exposing  the  malice  and  ignorance 

Parliament  and  the  country.     In  his  of  a  statesman  now  retired  from  public 

speech  (26th  January,  1610}  he  denied  life,  but  because  we  are  enabled  to 

that  the  battle  of  Talavera  was  a  vie-  show  the  exact  impression  which  his 

tory,  and  declared  that  he  who  fought  unmerited  abuse  produced  on  the  mind 

it  deserved  punishment  and  not  re-  of  its  object.     The  following  passages 

ward.     ''  It  had  been  trumpeted  as  are  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

such,**  he  said,  "  by  his  NUgesty's  written  after  perusing  the  debate  in 

Ministers ;  but,  in  so  doing,  they  had  question.     If  Lord  Grey  be  now  too 

practised  an  unworthy  deception. —  old  to  blush  for  himself,  we  think  hb 

Lord  Wellington  had  displayed  want  family-«nd  friends  will  blush  for  him 

of  capacity  and  want  of  skill,  and  the  when  thej  read  it :-« 

'<  I  assure  you  that  what  has  jlassed  in  Parliament,  respecting  me,  has  not 
given  me  one  moment's  concern,  as  far  as  I  am  pisrsonally  concerned ;  and 
indeed  I  rejoice  at  it,  as  it  has  given  my  friends  an  opportunity  of  setting  the 
public  right  upon  some  points  on  which  thev  had  not  been  informed,  and  on 
others  on  which  the  misrepresentations  had  driven  the  tmth  from  their  memo- 
ries. '  But  I  regret  that  men  like  Lord  — >  and  others  should  carry  the  spirit 
Df  party  so  far  as  to  attack  an  officer  in  his  absence  should  take  the  ground  of 
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their  attack  from  Cobbett  and  the  Moniteur,  and  shoold  at  once  blame  bun  fbr 
drcumstanoes  and  events  over  whieh  be  could  bave  no  control^  and  for  £ialta 
whlcbi  if  they  were  committed  at  all^  were  not  committed  by  Mm." 

Wbitbread,  though  a  violent  poK-  onlj  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  which 
tician>  was  an  honest  and  true-beiu^ed  be  had  been  guiltj,  bat  anxious  to  re- 
BngUshman.  No  man  had  taken  a  pair  it.  He  made  public  retractation 
more  decided  part  against  Wellington  of  his  opinions  in  Parliament,  and 
during  the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  wrote  Wellington  a  letter,  the  con- 
but,  blinded  by  j^arty  spirit,  he  had  tents  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
done  80  conscientionsly.  By  degree  the  reply«  which  we  give  witboni  com- 
hb  eyes  opened,  and  be  became  not  ment.    It  reijuiras  none, 

Lieut.' General  Vkcmtnt  WelHnf^ton,  K,B„  to  Samuei  Wkit^rwd,  E$q. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  "  Elvas,  23d  May,  181 1. 

"  I  was  most  highly  gratified  by  your  letter  of  the  29tb  April,  which  I  re- 
ceived last  night ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  mode  in  wbieh 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  of  infonmng  me  of  the  favourable  change  of  your 
opinion  respecting  affairs  in  this  cotrotiy. 

**  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  much  concerned  to  find  that  persons,  for  whom 
I  entertained  the  highest  respect,  and  whose  opinions  were  likely  to  have  gpreat 
weight  in  England  and  throughout  Europe,  had  delivered  erroneous  opi^ons, 
as  I  thought,  respecting  affiiirs  in  this  country ;  and  I  prized  their  judgments 
so  highlv,  at  the  same  ume  that  I  was  certain  of  the  error  of  the  opinion  which 
they  had  ddivered,  that  I  was  induced  to  attribute  their  conduct  to  the  excess 
of  the  spirit  of  party. 

"  I  assure  you  that,  highly  as  I  am  gratified  and  flattered  by  the  approbation 

of 1  and  yourself  and  othersj  that  which  gives  me  most  pleasure  in 

the  account  which  I  received  last  night  from  England,  is  to  be  conrinced  that 
such  men  could  not  be  uiyust  towards  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  country 
abroad ;  and  that  the  opinions  which  they  had  delivered,  however  unfavourable 
to  him,  were  the  real  cuctatcs  of  their  jud^ents,  upon  a  fair  view  of  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  come  to  their  knowledge.  To  the  gratification 
arising  firom  thb  conviction,  to  one  who  appears  destined  to  pass  his  life  in 
the  harness,  you  have  added  that  which  I  receive  from  your  obliging  letter, 
and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kindness  towards  me  whioh 
induced  you  to  write  to  we. 

*'  Believe  me,"  &c. 
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DISCONTENTS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


Though  the  lapse  of  a  little  interval 
has  deadened  the  impression  at  first 
produced^  it  is  impossihle  to  look  back 
on  recent  occurrences  and  disclosures, 
without  a  strong  and  melancholy  con- 
viction that  there  are  widely  diffused 
among  the  working  classes  of  this 
country  a  deep  discontent  with  their 
own  state  and  position,  a  real  or  as- 
sumed opinion  that  they  are  unduly 
and  unjustly  depressed  in  the  social 
scale,  and  a  bitter  hostility  against 
the  laws  and  institutions  under  which 
they  live.  We  are  far  from  thinking 
that,  along  with  these  feelings,  there 
is  an  equally  prevalent  purpose  among 
them  to  assert  their  supposed  rights 
by  a  violation,  not  only  of  conven- 
tional, but  of  natural  law,  by  crimes 
of  oppression  or  violence  committed 
on  those  who  obstruct  their  plans. 
But  it  is  certain  that  a  system  of 
organization  exists,  which,  in  the 
eager  prosecution  of  its  object,  may 
and  in  fact  has,  put  in  operation 
agents  and  instruments,  guided  by 
the  more  violent,  instead  of  the  more 
humane  members  of  the  body,  and 
not  restrained  within  the  bounds 
which,  under  other  circumstances, 
the  great  mass  of  the  individuals  im- 
plicated would  desire  to  observe. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this 
perversion  of  opinion  and  sentim^t 
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pervading  so  important,  so  numerous, 
and  otherwise  so  estimable  a  class 
of  our  fellow-breatures  and  fellow- 
countiymen,  without  anxiously  desi- 
ring, both  for  their  sakes  and  for  our 
own,  to  remove  or  amend  it.  The 
first  step  towards  this  object  is  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes  which 
have  produced  it.  But  it  is  not  our 
purpose  here  to  enter  upon  those  va- 
rious  questions  of  a  politico-economi- 
cal nature,  which  may  have  operated 
to  excite  or  aggravate  this  evil.  We 
propose  merely  to  notice  a  class  of 
circumstances  of  a  more  general  and 
popular  kind,  which  we  conceive  to 
be  a  main  cause,  if  it  be  not  the  chief 
one,  of  the  present  unhappy  position 
of  our  social  relations. 

We  consider  that  the  discontents 
which  prevail  among  the  working 
classes  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  system  which  for  years  has  been 
pursued  by  a  particular  faction  in  the 
state,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
established  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  country  into  hatred  or  contempt. 
When,  in  the  observations  we  are 
about  to  make,  we  impute  this  result 
to  the  principles  or  practice  of  the 
Whig  party,  ^e  must  be  understood, 
not  as  extending  the  accusation  to  the 
more  moderate  or  enlightened  men 
who  have  been  comprehended  under 
2b 
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that  appellation,  but  as  pointing  at 
the  moro  prominent  champions  and 
active  organs  by  whom  the  party  has 
been  practically  represented,  and  from 
whom  unavoidably  its  doctrines  and 
tendencies  must,  generally  speaking, 
be  collected. 

Neither  must  we  be  understood  as 
indicating  that  we  consider  this  party, 
even  in  the  sense  now  explained,  as 
accountable  for  the  re«uU  roferred  to 
upon  the  footing  of  having  wilfully  and 
dejiberately  sought  to  produce  it.  We 
conceive  that  in  the  calamitous  course 
which  they  have  pursued,  though  their 
criminality  has  been  great,  their  folly 
and  blindness  have  been  infinitely 
greater. 

Of  the  many  evils  of  modem  Whig 
principles,  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
most  mischievous  is  their  want  of  prac- 
tical adaptation  to  the  habits  and  i o« 
cial  condition  of  those  upon  whom 
they  must  necessarily  operate.  The 
doctrines  which  the  Whigs  profess  are 
often  erroneous  and  often  hurtful,  as 
understood  by  themselves ;  but  they 
are  almost  always  false  and  ruinous  as 
understood  by  other*  to  whom  they 
are  promulgated.  Their  creed,  at 
best,  consists  chiefly  of  articles  which 
form  the  ezcentions  in  politics,  instead 
of  the  general  rules ;  or  of  proposi- 
tions which,  if  true  at  all,  are  only  so, 
when  guarded  and  modified  bf  restric- 
tions and  limitations  with  which  they 
are  seldom  accompanied*  But  even 
when  their  maxims  abstractly  are  not 
open  to  direct  objection,  the  selection 
of  those  on  which  they  chiefly  en- 
large, and  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
them  in  reference  to  the  materials  of 
which  society  is  composed,  are  fre- 

Suently  calculated  to  produce  popular 
elusion,  and  terminate  extensively  in 
misery  and  crime. 

One  fundamental  error  of  this  sys- 
tem seems  to  consist  in  the  flattering 
but  fallacious  opinion,  or  at  least  in 
the  profession  of  the  opinion,  that 
mankind  in  the  mass  are  wise  and 
good,  calm  and  considerate ;  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  easily  taught 
what  is  right  and  expedient,  and  that 
when  so  taught,  they  are  sure  to  act 
accordingly.  It  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  generality  of 
men  are  foolish  and  wicked,  violent 
and  reckless  :  that  it  is  diflioult  to 
enlighten  them  either  as  to  their 
duty  or  their  interest ;  and  that 
after  they  are  so   enlightened  by 
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attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  they  are  still  far  oflf  from 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 
Religion  and  experience  alike  teach 
us  not  only  that  men  naturally  are 
weak  and  blind,  but  that  their  minds 
are  disordered  by  a  moral  disturb- 
ance, exceeding  in  extent  even  their 
intellectual  defects.  The  *'  video 
meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor,^* 
is  a  principle  of  universal  and  constant 
operation.  The  predominance  of 
sense  and  appetite  over  reason  and 
conscience,  the  triumph  of  the  present 
temptation  over  the  future  or  distant 
consequence,  are  matters  of  observa- 
tion as  trite  and  familiar  as  they  are 
certain  and  invariable.  Truths  so 
important  in  reb'gion  and  ethics  can- 
not be  false  or  immaterial  in  politics 
und  government.  Power  lodged  in 
the  great  mass  of  society  will  be  exer- 
cised in  folly  and  converted  to  injus- 
tice. An  attempt  must  be  made  to 
place  it  in  hands  where  it  will  be  em- 
ployed more  according  to  the  rules  of 
reason,  and  less  under  the  influence 
of  recklessness  or  passion.  We  are 
thus  compelled  to  look  to  those  causes 
which  tend  in  diflbrent  degrees  to 
soften  and  restrain  the  vices  of  man- 
kind. Long  and  careful  training  will 
tame  the  bad  propensities  of  our  spe- 
cies, want  of  temptation  will  lull  them 
to  repose,  vanity  and  pride  will  lead 
them  into  harmless  channels.  But 
wherever  these  or  better  controlling 
causes  do  not  operate,  the  hvman  race 
will  be  left  a  prey  to  all  the  vultures 
of  the  mind,  to  wrath  and  covetous- 
ness,  lust  and  cruelty,  uQdcr  the  in- 
fliience  of  which,  but  for  the  strong 
arm  of  some  overruling  power,  this 
goodly  frame  the  earth  would  become 
a  sterile  promontory,  this  f^ir  and 
blooming  garden  a  den  of  worse  than 
wild  beasts. 

It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  fact, 
though  the  trimming  spirit  of  tbo 
times  makos  it  often  expedient  to  sup- 
press it,  that  among  the  oj^tremrfy 
poor  classes  of  society,  who  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  whole,  violent 
passions  and  lawless  habits  must  al- 
ways be  greatly  more  prevalent*  We 
dare  not,  and  we  are  far  from  desiring 
to  say,  that  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  mental  guilt  in  those  classes 
than  in  others.  The  rich  have  their 
full  share  of  sins  to  answer  for,  and 
with  their  fairer  opportunities  and  bet- 
ter light,  they  wib  doubtlest  be  (?on* 
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demned  as  heavily  for  sloth  and  lux- 
ury as  their  les3  favoured  neighbours 
may  be  for  dishonesty  or  outrage.  We 
speak  here  not  of  moral  account- 
ability*  but  of  external  conduct ; 
not  of  occasional  exceptions^  but  of 
general  rules.  And  in  these  points 
of  view  it  cannot  be  hid*  that  among 
the  very  poor,  we  naust  mainly  expect 
to  find  those  violations  of  law*  and 
those  irregularities  of  feeling  and  cou* 
duct  that  are  most  dangerous  to  the 
fabric  of  society.  Poverty,  as  it  Is 
exhibited  in  our  great  towns,  when 
amounting  to  actual  want  and  pinch* 
ing  destitution,  must  involve  active 
elements  of  vice  and  disorder.  .  VicG| 
in  many  cases,  will  produce  poverty  ] 
poverty,  in  many  cases,  will  produce 
vice,  and  either  way  they  must,  too 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  The  poor 
can  never  by  possibility  be  educated  as 
the  richer  classes  are ;  the  great  pro« 
portion  of  them  must  be  greatly  less 
open  to  factitious  ft^olings  of  honour,  or 
self-respect,  or  regard  for  opinion;  and 
the  manifold  temptations  which  desti* 
tution  creates  to  the  commission  of 
crime  4nd  the  indulgence  of  debasing 
habits,  must  keep  the  passions  in  a 
state  of  stronger  excitement,  and  often 
produce  those  outbreakings  of  violence 
which  lead  to  wretchedness  and  guilt. 
When  we  look  around  us  and  see  how 
much  suffering  is  endured,  how  many 
violent  impulses  are  raging,  among 
those  masses  of  men  whose  collective 
physical  force  would  be  sufficient  to 
overpower  all  that  is  prosperous  and 
settled  in  society,  we  must  tremble 
at  the  mysterious  machinery  by  which 
the  many  and  the  strong  are  held 
in  subjection  by  the  few  and  the 
weak,  and  own,  with  reverence  and 
humility,  that  our  social,  like  our 
bodily  frame,  is  indeed  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made. 

To  any  one  reflecting  on  these 
serious  copsiderations,  it  must  appear 
most  strange  that  men,  having  a  stake 
In  society,  and  pretepding  to  aQ  ac- 
quaintance with  the  merest  elements 
of  human  nature,  should  be  found  dis- 
posed to  tamper  with  a  fabric  so  liable 
to  be  disordered,  and  In  which  even  the 
slightest  disturbance  must  be  attended 
with  such  alarming  consequences.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  for  years  back  the 
doctrines  and  language  of  the  most 
busy  of  the  Whig  party  have  been,  if 
not  intended,  at  least  caleulated  to 
unsettle  this  nico  sooial  meehanismj 
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and  to  stimulate  the  poorer  classes  of 
society  to  throw  off  those  restraints  of 
law  and  government  which  are  equally 
essential  to  their  own  welfare  and 
that  of  their  superiors.  Invectives 
In  season  and  out  of  season  against 
the  institutions  of  the  country ;  ex- 
aggerations of  every  abuse  or  Incon- 
venience to  which  the  best  of  human 
laws  must  unavoidably  be  su^ect ; 
declamations  on  themes  of  liberty  or 
oppression,  appropriate  only  if  the 
British  Constitution  were  a  despotism, 
and  its  population  in  slavery;  these 
have  been  the  main  burden  of  the 
Whig  song  for  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years ;  and  the  fruits  of  that 
system  are  now  growing  up  into  that 
liarvest  of  discontent  and  disaffection, 
of  which,  by  a  strange  fatality,  those 
who  sowed  it  on  other  meu's  ground, 
seem  in  a  great  measure  destmed  to 
be  the  reapers. 

Acting  upon  the  elements  of  ex- 
citement which  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  It  was  impossible  that 
a  system  of  continued  disparagement 
of  the  constitution  and  administration 
of  the  British  Government  could  be 
continued  for  so  long  a  period  without 
producing  extensive  effects.  It  was 
unpossible  that  the  effects  produced 
should  not,  in  some  quarters,  far  ex- 
ceed what  the  first  promoters  of  the 
agitation  intended.  The  Whigs  suc- 
ceeded in  disseminating  feelings  of 
dissatisfaction  and  opposition  to  esta- 
blished things,  among  millions  to 
whom  they  could  not  convey  the  li- 
mitations of  meaning,  or  of  practical 
views  which  accompanied  the  same 
feelings  in  their  own  minds.  Their 
language  was  assented  to  by  those 
who  attached  very  different  ideas  to 
the  words  employed,  and  who  had 
very  different  notions  of  the  reme- 
dies to  be  resorted  to.  The  Whig 
declaimed  generally  against  the  grie- 
vances entailed  upon  the  country  by 
the  policy  of  Tory  wars  and  Tory 
profusion.  The  labouring  and  star- 
ving classes  applied  to  their  own 
severe,  but  inevitable,  hardships  the 
reasoning  which  theur  betters  made  use 
of  as  to  grievances  of  an  infinitely 
Ughter  kind.  The  feeling  has  been 
propagated  in  every  comer,  and  mo- 
dified in  each  class  by  the  eircum- 
stanoes  of  their  situation,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  their  minds.  The  Whig 
railed  at  the  predominanee  of  an  ex- 
clusive oligarchy.  Which  (ha  mecha- 
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nic  understands  as  embracing  every 
power  of  restraint  which  may  be  vest- 
ed in  the  minority  of  society  over 
the  majority.     The  Whig  denounced 
as  an  intolerable  oppression  the  mo- 
nopoly enjoyed  by  a  few  persons  in 
possession  of  Parliamentary  influence ; 
and  the  poor  man  echoes  the  same  cry 
in  the  sense  that  every  system  of  re- 
presentation which  excludes  his  own 
class,  is  monopolizing    and   unjust. 
The  Whig  held  out  vague  and  unde- 
fined  benefits  to  the  country  as  the 
sure  result  of  his  own  political  system ; 
and  all  who  suffer  in  any  form  have 
been  led  to  dwell  upon  this  illusive 
prospect,  and  to  look  for  a  system  of 
government  under  which  their  own 
miseries  are  to  be  relieved.    The  effect 
of  all  this  is  to  produce  in  each  class 
that  has  occasion  to  be  discontented 
with  their  lot,  a  habit  of  repining  at 
existing  institutions,  and  of  longing 
for  political  ameliorations,  instead  of 
making  the  best  of  their  condition, 
whether  by  industry  or  by  resigna- 
tion ;  a  habit  of  connecting  all  evils 
with  political  causes,  and  a  corres- 
ponding opinion  that  no  political  sys- 
tem has  reached  its  acme  of  improve- 
ment, or  ii  entitled  to  popular  respect, 
under  which  any  social  evils  whatever 
continue  to  be  endured  by  the  people. 
The  great  grievance  which  prompt- 
ed the  political  vituperations  of  the 
Whigs  was  their  own  exclusion  from 
power.    To  gain  popularity  and  sym- 
pathy from  the  country,  it  was  their 
aim  to  connect  that  circumstance  as 
much  as  possible  with  every  other 
grievance  that  the  depressed  classes 
of  society  might  feel.     The  system 
was  artful  and  dishonest,  but  it  was, 
we  have  already  said,  as  much  cha- 
racterised by  ignorance  of  mankind 
and    of  society,    as   by    any    other 
quality.      We    are    convinced    that 
these  agitators  were  not  aware  of  the 
meaning  or  manner  in  which  their 
doctrines  were  to  be  received  and  act- 
ed   upon.     They  foolishly  dreamed 
that  they  would  be  taken  up  nearly  in 
the  same  sense  by  others  in  which  they 
were  understood  by  themselves.  They 
idly  anticipated  that  others  would  make 
no  demonstration  in  consequence  of 
them  much  more  violent  than  they  were 
themselves  prepared  to  countenance. 
They  forgot  that  while  they  .were  ut- 
tering their  speculations  in  disparage- 
ment of  Government  and  authority, 
and  iaveighing  against  the  laws  and 
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constitution  of  the  country,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
with  all  the  coolness  of  polite  or  phi- 
losophical habits,  the  seed  was  mainly 
to  drop  on  much  ranker  ground,  where 
it  mignt  grow  up  into  a  whirlwind  or 
a  pestilence.  They  forgot  the  change 
that  would  occur,  when  the  feelmgs 
they  expressed  were  transferred  to 
the  minds  of  men  smarting  under 
poverty  and  privation,  wild  with  hun- 
ger and  grief,  and  untamed  by  educa- 
tion or  refinement.  They  forgot  that 
what  in  them  was  but  passing  pee- 
Ybhness  or  sarcastic  levity,  would  in 
the  breasts  of  the  miserable,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  coarse- minded,  become, 
by  necessary  analogy,  a  moody  sullen- 
ness  or  open  rebellion  against  the 
whole  government  and  institutions  of 
the  country.  They  saw  not,  that  if 
complaint  and  clamour  were  so  loudly 
manifested  by  themselves  for  matters 
that  comparatively  affected  their  own 
comfort  as  little  as  the  ruffled  rose-leaf 
on  the  Sybarite*8  bed,  it  was  a  prece- 
dent and  sanction  to  reasonings  and 
feelings,  proportionably  more  intense 
and  enduring,  in  those  who  «had  to 
taste  of  the  true  bitterness  of  misery, 
and  who  had  not  been  educated  to 
enlighten  their  own  understandings, 
or  to  restrain  their  passions.  But  the 
Whig  sciolist  continued  his  declama- 
tory career,  careless  or  unconscious  of 
what  others  might  feel,  and  probably 
wholly  ignorant  that  any  human  breast 
could  be  agitated  by  emotions  of 
greater  violence  than  the  petty  rheto- 
rical storm  which  was  displayed  in  his 
own  oratory. 

If  the  Whigs  were  at  all  aware  of 
the  effects  which  their  system  of  fault- 
finding was  calculated  to  produce,  their 
consciences  were  quieted  by  an  error, 
with  which  their  whole  conduct  has 
shown  them  to  be  incurably  tainted. 
We  allude  to  the  belief  which  that 
party  have  so  constantly  evinced,  that, 
whether  or  not  the  people  are  capable 
of  governing  themselves,  they  are  at 
least  sure  to  be  docile  and  tractable 
under  Whig  instruction .  We  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  the  fallacy  of  suppos- 
ing that  correct  intellectual  instruction 
can  be  widely  difflised,  or  that  it  will 
generally  in  any  circumstances,  much 
less  nnder  temptations  of  want  and  mi- 
sery, lead  to  blameless  or  laudable  con- 
duct. But  among  the  party  to  wWch 
we  have  referred,  there  exists  an  inde- 
structible conviction  that  by  means  of 
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pamphletoy  and  reviews^  and  Ioctures» 
they  can  communicate  to  ail  classes  of 
society  the  most  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  abstruse  ideas^  and  direct 
them  on  mere  utilitarian  grounds  to  the 
most  calm  and  commendable  course  of 
life  and  sentiment. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous 
than  this  chimera  of  intellectual  cul- 
tivation and  intellectual  morality.  It 
is  as  impossible  that  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety can  attain  more  than  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  knowledge,  as  that 
the  mass  of  society  should  possess 
wealth  or  enjoy  leisure.  It  is  a  delu- 
sion to  think  that  accurate  philoso- 
phical or  political  knowledge  can  be 
inculcated  without  opportunities  and 
time  for  study,  which  can  never  be 
within  the  reacli  of  any  but  those  who 
are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
manual  toil.  To  those  who  know 
how  many  years  in  early  youth,  how 
many  morning  and  midnight  hours  in 
maturer  age,  have  been  devoted  to 
gain  even  a  faint  and  doubtful  per- 
ception of  scientific  truth,  it  must 
appear  the  grossest  folly^  as  well  as 
presumption,  to  suppose  that  a  few 
lecturers  and  speech-makers  can  invert 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  can  convey 
any  profound  knowledge  to  the  poor- 
er classes,  which  would  emancipate 
them  from  dependence  on  others,  or 
give  them  safe  or  sound  principles 
which  they  might  be  trusted  to  ap- 
ply. It  is  as  base  to  flatter  a  mob 
as  to  flatter  a  monarch ;  and  as  a 
prmce  of  old  was  informed  that  there 
was  no  royal  road  to  science,  so  it  is 
right  that  the  populace  should  be 
told  that  neither  is  there  a  demo- 
cratic road  to  it  It  is  impossible  that 
those  whose  early  years  of  instruction 
are  cut  short  by  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing a  subsistence,  and  whose  leisure 
and  means  of  study  are  so  limited, 
should  ever  attain  clear  or  correct 
ideas  on  any  abstruse  subject  out  of 
their  daily  walk.  Even  if  this  were 
done,  the  more  difficult  problem  re- 
mains behind,  of  stilling  their  stormy 
passions,  of  regenerating  their  moral 
nature,  of  teaching  them  to  follow 
what  they  may  have  learned  to  be 
good,  and  of  strengthening  them  to 
resist  the  peculiar  temptations  which 
the  lot  of  poverty  inevitably  creates. 

The  error  into  which  Whig  specu- 
lators have  fallen  upon  this  subject 
arises  in  a  very  obvious  way.  Thev 
do  not  really  believe  that  they  will 
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ever  get  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes 
to  investigate  knowledge  for  them- 
selves, or  to  acquire  it  diflerently  than 
upon  trust  from  others.  But  the 
Whig  philosopher  hopes  that  they 
will  take  their  political  and  philosor 
phical  creed  upon  trust  from  him,  and 
he  thinks  that  he  sees  examples  of 
their  having  done  so.  It  is  here  that 
the  fallacy  lies. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  mechanical 
and  poorer  classes  will  seem  to  be 
teachable  and  prom^ing  scholars  so 
long  as  the  doctrines  taught  coincide 
with  their  own  inclination  and  appa- 
rent interest.  Some  of  the  Whig 
doctrines  possess  this  great  recom- 
mendation, and  these,  it  happens,  have 
hitherto  been  put  forward  in  the  van. 
WhUe  the  Whigs  teach,  whether 
truly  or  falsely,  the  justice  and  expe- 
diency of  popular  influence, — while 
they  assail  existing  institutions  im- 
posing restraints  upon  human  pas- 
sions or  democratic  tendencies, — wnilo 
they  flatter  the  malice  or  vanity,  or 
self-importance  of  the  popular  masses, 
thev  will  be  eagerly  listened  to  and 
enthusiastically  followed.  If  they  de- 
claim to  mechanics  against  the  impo- 
licy of  the  corn  laws,  or  in  favour  of 
the  great  principle  of  free  trade  in 
labour,  as  opposed  to  the  interference 
of  the  master  Si  thejr  will  find  a  willing, 
and  apparently  an  intelligent  audience. 
But  this  is  no  guarantee  that,  in  teach- 
ing other  doctrines  equally  or  more 
true,  they  will  be  equally  successful 
and  influential.  All  men  are  ready 
to  believe  upon  the  slightest  proof,  or 
on  mere  credit,  or  in  the  face  of  proof, 
such  doctrines  as  tally  with  their  own 
wishes  and  propensities.  But  thoso 
things  which  run  counter  to  their  feel- 
ings, which  import  an  acquieso^ce  iu 
hardship,  humiliation,  or  self  sacHfice, 
so  far  from  being  taken  on  trust,  will 
scarcely  be  acceded  to  on  mathemati- 
cal demonstration. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  Whig  influence  in  restraining  the 
feelings  or  temper  of  the  excitable 
classes.  The  success  they  may  have 
had  in  rousing  the  passions  of  this 
portion  of  society  is  any  thing  but  a 
proof  of  their  ability  to  allay  them. 
The  south  wind  himself,  "  quo  non 
arbiter  Hadri<B  major,  tollert  sen  po' 
nere  vult  freta^  does  not  quell  the 
waves  he  has  stirred  the  very  mo- 
ment that  he  ceases  to  blow; — the 
engineer  cannot  recall  or  guide  the 
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?irnjectile  wliich  he  has  once  launched 
rom  his  hand  j — the  repentant  incen- 
diary cannot  arrest  the  explosion 
after  he  has  fired  the  train.  Whe- 
ther in  the  region  of  understanding  or 
of  passion,  the  demagogue  is  always 
powetful  to  stimulate,  feehle  to  re- 
press; omnipotent  for  mischief  or 
error,  powerless  for  goodness  or  truth. 
In  this  instance  human  nature  is  only 
ohedient  to  its  general  laws ;  the  po- 
pular mind  ts  like  that  of  headstrong 
youth, —  Cereus  in  vitiumjtecti,  moni- 
toribus  asper.  Pliant  as  wax  in  the 
direction  to  which  its  own  bias  in- 
clines, obstinate  as  oak  when  urged 
into  a  shape  hostile  to  its  own  bent. 

But  while  these  shallow  and  self- 
sufficient  views  of  Whig  agitators  af- 
ford a  palliation  of  their  conduct,  they 
leave  them  still  obnoxious  to  a  large 
amount  of  blame  and  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility.  They  have  to  an- 
swer tot  the  crime  of  acting  rashly  and 
presumptuously  in  a  matter  involving 
such  serious  consequences  to  society 
at  large,  and  to  the  unhappy  subjects 
of  their  experiments.  They  have  the 
ffuilt  of  those  who  throw  about  flre- 
brands  among  combustibles,  and  think 
it  sport.  They  are  censurable,  as  thelf 
purpose  "i^as  selfish,  and  their  repre- 
sentations dishonest.  They  must  have 
felt  that  their  views,  if  not  false,  were 
partial,  and  that  in  dwelling  exclusively 
or  chiefly  on  causes  of  discontent,  they 
suppressed,  if  they  did  not  pervert  the 
truth.  Be  it  that,  there  were  abuses 
to  amend,  and  grievances  to  redress, 
every  educated  man  knew  that  these 
were  less  than  specie  Upon  the  disk  of 
the  sun.  Every  man  capable  of  calmljr 
judging,  was  conscious  that  the  British 
Constitution  contained,  after  all,  so 
glorious  a  mixture  of  freedom  and 
protecdon,  such  admirable  encourage- 
ment to  every  virtue,  and  such  unri- 
valled materials  for  social  improve- 
ment, that  any  deformities  upon  its  sur- 
face, were  but  as  a  few  freckles  upon 
a  loVely  skin,  tending  to  set  off  the 
fairness  more  strikingly.  If  it  seemed 
a  duty  to  contend  for  the  reformation, 
even  of  trifimg  and  scarcely  avoidable 
irregularities,  still  conscience  and  rea- 
son must  have  prompted  that  this  was 
to  be  done  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
rating  the  proposed  amendments  at 
their  true  value,  and  never  ceasing  to 
acknowledge  in  the  same  breath  the 
overwhelming  predominance  of  gene- 
ral good  in  the  systom.     To  dwell 
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upon  its  defects,  as  if  they  were  its 
prominent  features ;  to  be  silent  or 
lukewarm  as  to  its  excellences,  was  a 
course  founded  in  falsehood  and  fraud. 
To  pretend  that  the  British  Constitu- 
tion contained  any  serious  justification 
of  complaint,  or  hostility,  or  that  it 
ought  to  inspire  any  other  predomi- 
nant feeling  than  gratitude  to  God  for 
so  noble  a  bles^ng,  was  as  untrue  in 
philosophy,  as  it  has  been  mischievous 
m  practice.  In  this  deviation  from 
trutti  and  justice,  the  Whig  party  have 
no  excuse.  They  felt  in  their  full 
force  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution. 
They  knew  that  Its  evils,  even  by  their 
own  estimate^  were  but  as  drops  in  the 
ocean  :  that  it  was  the  purest,  and  fVeest, 
and  most  solid  fVame  of  government 
that  the  world  ever  saw.  Their  own 
occasional  admissions  establish  that 
fact  against  them.  And  inasmuch 
as  these  opinions  were  not,  in  theirpo- 
pulardeclamatlons,  adequately  pressed 
upon  the  minds  of  others,  but  kept 
back  or  slurred  over  to  suit  the  purpose 
in  view,  they  have  the  deep  condem- 
nation that  must  always  attend  upon 
interested  insincerity,  even  though 
they  be  acquitted  of  a  full  perception 
of  the  great  and  unmanageable  mis- 
chiefs that  were  destined  to  ensue. 

At  any  time  a  course  of  popular 
agitation  by  such  men  upon  political 
themes  would  have  been  wiclied  and 
injurious.  But  it  was  doubly  hurt- 
fhl  and  unjustifiable  in  these  later 
times,  when  the  tide  was  of  itself  set- 
ting in  so  strongly  in  favour  of  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  when  the  fluc- 
tuations of  public  or  private  prosperity 
prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  excite- 
ment. There  b  gross  folly  and  guilt 
in  adding  fuel  to  a  raging  fire,  in 
goading  on  to  excesses  those  unbridled 
passions  which  are  already  too  highly 
roused.  If  at  no  other  time,  it  was  at 
least  at  such  seasons  the  sacred  duty 
of  men  so  deeply  beholden  to  their 
country  and  her  constitution  for  innu- 
merable ei^'oyments  and  advantages, 
and  in  particular  for  the  very  freedom 
which  they  possessed  of  doing  harm,  to 
speak  of  her  defects  with  filial  tender- 
ness, to  weigh  well  every  expression, 
to  guard  every  syllable  of  their  com- 
plaints with  reference  to  the  cfl^ects 
which  they  might  produce  on  their  fel- 
low-creatures, who  might  thereby  be 
misled  into  vainrepinings  or  lawless  at- 
tempts, into  the  misery  and  sin  of  po- 
litical disafiection.     It  was  their  duty 
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to  speak  of  grietances  in  no  stronger 
language  than  was  justified  by^  the 
strict  truth,  and  to  see  that  what  they 
advanced  was  incapable  of  miscon- 
struction where  misconstruction  would 
be  so  disastrous.  Neither  in  what 
they  said  nor  in  the  way  in  which  they 
said  it,  can  the  Whigs  stand  excused  ; 
if  men  are  answerable  even  for  idle 
words  that  lead  to  mischief,  it  is  im- 
possible to  hold  that  party  guiltless ; 
and  if  it  be  conceded  that  their  svstcm 
was  the  child  merely  of  faction  begot- 
ten upon  ignorance  and  rashness,  it  is 
the  most  mitigated  judgment  that  can 
be  pronounced  upon  their  case. 
The  accession  of  the   Whigs   to 

Eower  was  a  proof  of  the  hopes  they 
ad  encouraged  and  the  character  they 
had  gained.  Democracy  under  their 
sway,  made  rapid  strides.  In  Ireland, 
there  was  at  once  a  surcease  of  law  and 
government,  and  confusion  and  crime 
grew  to  so  alarming  a  height,  that  a 
Coercion  Bill  soon  became  necessary, 
exceeding  in  severity  the  strictest  mea- 
sure of  restraint  that  a  Tory  Admin- 
istration had,  in  any  ordinary  times, 
been  obliged  to  enforce.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  there  was  at  first  less  appearance 
of  lawlessness,  it  was  because  the  party 
of  the  Movement  seemed  to  have  every 
thing  as  they  wished  it.  The  increas- 
ed violence  and  strength  of  the  de- 
mocratic principle,  however,  appeared 
in  full  developemcnt  at  the  first  at- 
tempts that  were  made  to  oppose  its 
progress.  The  Reform  Bill  having 
been  introduced  as  a  propitiation  or 
excitement  to  popular  feeling,  an  end 
was  thencefortn  put  to  the  free  opera- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  the  laws 
until  that  measure  was  ultimately 
carried  through  the  Legislature  by 
a  Yirtual  revolution.  During  the 
interval  between  the  proposal  of  the 
measure  and  its  accomplishment, 
there  was  no  liberty  in  this  country 
except  for  one  party  and  one  class  of 
opinions.  No  protection  existed  for 
individuals  who  opposed  the  people^s 
will ;  no  voice  was  allowed  to  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  whose  deli- 
berate concurrence  is  essential  before 
any  measure  can  constitutionally  be- 
come a  law.  A  loose  was  given  to 
every  popular  passion  and  prejudice ; 
demonstrations  of  the  physical  power  of 
the  multitude  formed  the  favourite  and 
familiar  machinery  by  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  assisted  in  its  measures ; 
a  city  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and 


blood  flowed  in  many  ft  street,  on  no 
other  pretence  than  that  men  were 
found  to  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of 
a  political  measure,  which  was  the 
subject  of  debate  in  Parliament,  and 
which  had  but  recently  divided  in 
opinion  the  Tery  men  who  proposed 
it. 

The  events  of  that  period,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  discontents  which  now  exist 
among  the  working  orders  of  society, 
and  must  add  seriously  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Whig  party  in  connexion 
with  this  subject. 

The  Reform  Bill,  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  think,  was  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple and  dangerous  in  tendency,  as 
throwing  overboard  the  ballast  of  the 
ship,  and  endangering  the  balance  of 
the  Constitution.  But  there  was  less 
mbchief  in  the  measure  itself  than  in 
the  way  In  which  that  measure  was 
promoted  and  carried,  and  in  the 
precedent  it  held  out  for  further 
changes. 

The  Reform  Bill  could  not  by  a 
calm  or  constitutional  Refbrmer  be 
supported  on  any  other  footing  than 
as  a  measure  calculated  to  remedy 
some  anomalies,  and  introduce  some 
inconsiderable  Improvements  into  a 
constitution  already  admirable,  and 
already  affording  every  practical  se- 
curity for  liberty  and  vurtue.  It  was 
Mse  to  say  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion was  radically  or  seriously  dis- 
eased— or  that  any  great  amelioration 
of  men's  social  condition  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  alteration.  A  few 
blemishes  at  the  utmost  were  to  be  re- 
moved— the  balance  was  to  be  adjust- 
ed in  another  way  with  nearly  the 
same  result,  and  the  changes  were  to 
be  made  more  to  remove  pretences  for 
dbcontent  than  to  redress  practical 
evils.  But  this  was  not  the  tone,  these 
were  not  the  topics  adopted  on  the 
occfision  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
party  who  promoted  that  measure.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  rouse  an  ex- 
citement, that  by  threatening  danger 
to  the  whole  constitution,  and  even  to 
property  itself,  might  concuss  into  sub- 
mission the  opponents  of  the  bill.  It 
was  necessary  with  this  view  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  excitable  classes — upon 
those  multitudes  of  men  whose  lot  lay 
far  below  the  reach  of  any  measure  that 
was  contemplated,  who  had  in  truth 
no  earthly  concern  or  interest  in  that 
question,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
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iU  success,  or  to  lose  by  its  failure.  In 
order  to  produce  the  co-operation  of 
these  allies  in  its  desired  extent  and 
degree,  it  was  necessary  to  advance 
arguments  that  were  wholly  inappli- 
cable, as  well  as  to  exaggerate  the 
present  evil  that  existed,  and  the 
future  benefits  that  were  to  attend  a 
change. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  people  s  righU 
were  made  a  main  foundation  of  the 
contest :  a  plea  as  groundless  as  it  was 
mischievous.  Men  have  indeed  a  right 
to  practical  freedom,  but  no  abstract 
right  to  political  power.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  pure  expediency  in  whom  the 
franchise  shall  be  vested :  and  no  class 
of  people  have  a  right  to  demand  it, 
except  by  first  proving  that  their  exclu- 
sion from  it  b  iDJurious,  and  that  their 
possession  of  it  will  be  safe  and  salu- 
tary. Bitter  indeed  are  the  fruits  in- 
volved in  the  principle  that  any  class 
had  this  supposed  right  to  an  exten- 
sion of  ,the  franchise.  If  the  ten- 
pound  householder  had  the  right,  how 
could  it  be  denied  to  the  nine-pound, 
or  seven,  or  six,  or  one-pound  occu- 
pant when  he  came  to  demand  it  ?  Why 
should  any  man  be  excluded  from  such 
a  right,  who  was  to  live  under  the  laws, 
or  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the 
country  ?  Expediency  admits  of  ad- 
justment Expediency  of  one  kind  is 
balanced  by  expediency  of  another. 
But  right,  acknowledged  right,  admits 
of  no  compromise,  nor  is  any  man 
bound  to  sacrifice  it,  for  any  con- 
sideration but  his  own  choice. 

Again,  Uie  Reform  Bill  was  carried 
by  the  old  cry  of  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  Constitution.  The  ex- 
clusive monopoly  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  oligarchy  of  the  borough- 
mongers,  were  the  chief  themes  of 
agitation.  Dangerous  and  fearful 
analogies!  No  sooner  was  the  bill 
passed  than  it  was  found  that  the  same 
topics  were  equally  applicable  in  a  new 
state  of  things.  It  was  impossible  to 
remove  all  anomalies,  or  to  realize  a 
perfect  theory  of  representation.  It 
was  impossible  to  open  the  door  of  the 
constitution  to  aU.  The  franchise  was 
still  confined  to  a  few  as  compared  to 
the  many  who  were  excluded  from  it. 
Not  the  House  of  Lords  only,  but  the 
elective  constituencies  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  oligarchical  monopo- 
lies in  the  sight  of  the  immense  masses 
into  whose  mouths  the  word  had  been 
put,  and  the  lesson  they  had  thus  been 


taught  they  were  ready  to  use  at  the 
first  demonstration  which  they  re- 
ceived, that  they  had  been  employed 
as  auxiliaries  only  to  efiect  a  change 
of  their  own  masters. 

Finally,  the  Reform  Bill  was  suc- 
cessfully supported  by  representing 
the  former  system  as  the  cause  of  all 
possible  evils,  and  the  new  measure  at 
the  harbinger  of  the  most  beneficial 
changes  in  the  practical  administration 
of  affairs.  The  burdens  of  the  coun- 
try, the  depression  of  trade,  the  price 
of  food,  were  all  ascribed  to  borough- 
mongering  infiuence,  and  were  to  pre- 
sent a  totally  new  aspect  when  that 
evil  was  removed.  A  fatal  promise, 
fraught  with  disappointment  to  those 
who  believed,  and  with  danger  to  those 
who  made  it.  The  bill  is  past ;  and 
years  roll  on  without  the  removal  of 
one  practical  grievance,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  one  beneficial  measure. 
Taxes  remain  the  same,  or  in  so 
far  as  they  are  diminished,  the  abi- 
lity to  pay  them  is  diminished  also. 
Hunger,  and  nakedness,  and  labour, 
which  were  all  along  the  true  and  only 
grievances  of  the  poor,  are  still  as 
biting  and  as  burdensome  as  ever. 
The  bubble  bursts,  and  those  masses 
who  were  lauded  as  the  means  of 
carrying  the  measure,  find  out  that 
they  were  acting  but  as  tools  in  the 
hands  of  a  new  oligarchy,  with  less 
nobleness,  generosity,  or  honesty  than 
their  predecessors.  The  working 
classes  might  thus  say  of  the  Reform 
Bill  what  some  of  the  trusty  cavaliers 
said  of  their  restored  monarch, — 

"  Te   mtgis  optavit  rediturom,  Carole, 

nemo, 
£t  nemo  seosit  te  rediisae  minus.'* 
•*^'one  wished  tby  coming  more,  none 

felt  it  less." 

But,  alas  I  with  the  disappointment 
that  thus  came,  there  came  not  also  a 
perception  of  their  past  errors,  or  of 
their  proper  condition  and  interests. 
The  lessons  which  for  half  a  century 
their  betters  had  taught  them  of  con- 
tempt for  authority,  of  disregard  for 
law,  of  hatred  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  political  changes 
to  remedy  social  suffering,  stiil  re- 
mained in  their  minds  with  equal  force 
as  ever.  Authority  is  still  as  irksome 
as  when  the  Whigs  first  railed  at  it ;  the 
laws  are  still  as  great  an  obstacle  to 
their  designs  as  before  the  Whig  re- 
formations;  the  constitution  b   still 
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as  exclusive^  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, as  when  a  peer  could  nominate 
to  half  a  dozen  boroughs ;  and  those 
practical  grievances  which  first  roused 
them  to  political  innovation,  remain 
as  jet  unredressed,  and  point  forward  - 
to  further  and  fatal  revolutions. 

This  is  now  the  condition  of  society 
as  respects  the  working  classes  of  this 
country.  Flattered  into  high  ideas  of 
their  own  importance,  intellect,  and 
power,  smarting  under  many  real  suf- 
ferings and  many  imaginary  disadvan- 
tages, taught  by  the  example  of  their 
betters  to  murmur  at  authority,  and 
to  catch  at  political  change  as  the  only 
means  of  social  and  personal  ame- 
lioration, they  aro  now  for  the  most 
part  banded  together  in  a  civil  war, 
signalized  already  by  bloodshed  at 
thdr  hands,  and  not  destined,  we 
fear,  to  be  bloodless  as  regards  their 
own  ranks.  We  are  told  by  their 
advocates  and  apostles,  that  the  con- 
test is  between  the  rich  oppressor  and 
the  poor  oppressed.  It  is  in  truth  a 
war  between  capital  and  labour ;  be- 
tween wealth  and  poverty ;  between 
education  and  ignorance  ;  between 
government  and  violence.  A  deep 
seated  animosity  lurks  in  the  breasts 
of  our  opponents  ;  a  deep  laid  mine 
lies  under  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 
Murder  and  maiming,  and  fire-raising, 
are  the  implements  with  which  secret 
brotherhoods  threaten  to  accomplish 
their  objects  in  private,  while  their 
public  efforts  are  every  where  direct- 
ed to  the  attainment  of  an  universal 
diffusion  of  political  power  that  would 
legalize  their  usurpations,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  secret  vo- 
ting that  would  strike  at  our  rights 
and  liberties  in  the  dark,  without  a 
possibility  of  averting  the  blow,  or 
finding  the  source  of  the  attack. 

We  are  seriously  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Reform  Bill,  in  so  far  parti- 
c\ilarly  as  it  was  a  measure  of  change, 
has  not  placed  us  in  a  favourable  po- 
sition for  combating  this  evil.  So 
long  as  the  old  anomalies  existed  ;  so 
long  as  many  of  the  rich  and  better 
educated  were  excluded  from  direct 
representation,  exclusion  was  no  badge 
of  disgrace.  But  now,  the  uniform  ex- 
tension of  the  franchbe  to  a  certain 
point,  and  its  abrupt  termination  there, 
•eems  to  mark  off  the  line  between  in- 
telligence and  respectability  and  their 
oppositcs,  and  must  be  odious  and  irri- 
tating to  those  who  are  left  beyond  the 
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boundary.  The  sacrifice  of  the  former 
constitution  was  made,  not  to  practical 
improvement,  but  to  the  personal  im- 
patience and  self-conceit  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  middle  classes,  and  it  is 
thus  become  more  difficult  to  answer 
the  demands,  or  appease  the  dissatis- 
faction of  those  who  are  still  excluded. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that,  by  the  change 
that  was  made,  the  better  classes,  in  a 
great  degree,  lost  the  opportunity  of 
giving  to  others  an  example  of  con- 
tentment and  submission  to  authority, 
which  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
service  to  all.  They  could  formerly 
point  to  their  own  case,  and  say,  that 
while  they  were  content  with  practi- 
cal good  government,  and  sat  down 
quietly  under  the  privation  of  political 
privileges,  it  was  neither  unreasonable 
nor  insulting  to  ask  their  inferiors  to 
do  the  same.  In  departing  from  this 
ground,  we  have  furnished  to  the 
lower  classes  an  argumentum  ad  homU 
ncm  which  can  only  be  met  by  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  a  painful  kind, 
and  such  as  we  cannot  expect  them 
readily  to  acknowledge. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  suc- 
cessive Whig  Administrations  through 
those  other  measures  by  which,  as 
well  as  by  the  Reform  Bill,  an  undue 
impulse  has  been  given  to  popular 
encroachment.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
tendency  of  the  party  has  gradually 
been  more  and  more  towards  the  centre 
of  the  democratic  vortex  ;  and  that,  in 
the  course  of  their  progress,  they 
have  gradually  lost  the  support  of 
their  most  able  and  respectable  allies, 
who  refused  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
from  without.  The  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  Movement  party  must, 
indeed,  have  been  sufficiently  perti- 
nacious when  they  elicited  from  a 
member  of  the  present  Government 
the  observation  that  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  a  new  revolution  every 
week.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to 
notice  that,  independently  of  any 
positive  measures  which  they  have 
promoted,  the  Whig  party,  as  identi- 
fied with  the  adherents  of  the  present 
Government,  have  in  several  ways  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  popular  discon- 
tent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  language  of  the 
present  Ministerial  party  has,  through- 
out their  official  career,  been  distin- 
guished by  a  disregard  of  the  responsi- 
bilities imposed  on  them.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  and  the  sworn 
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guardians  of  the  Constitutioni  they 
have  yet  giren  utterance  to  reckless 
declarations,  which  hare  done  much 
to  shake  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and 
endanger  the  stability  of  our  institu- 
tions. Here,  again,  they  seemed " 
ignorant  of  the  effect  which  must  have 
resulted  from  their  conduct.  They 
could  not,  or  would  not>  calculate  the 
increased  momentum,  which  must  at- 
tend encouragements  to  excitement 
falling  from  the  lips  of  men  in  power. 
How  was  it  possible  that  the  laws 
should  be  respected  or  obeyed,  when 
those  intrusted  with  their  elocution 
were  found  to  vilify  and  call  in  ques- 
tion the  foundations  on  which  they 
rest?  When  the  Attorney- General 
sneers  at  the  House  of  Lords,  how 
can  he  expect  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  escape  the  scorn  of  those  to 
whom  it  appears  equally  exclusiTe 
and  oppressiTo ;  and  if  the  country  is 
taught  by  a  high  law-officer  of  the 
sovereign  to  despise  the  Legblature, 
how  can  it  venerate  the  laws  which 
that  Legislature  enacts  ?  When  Lord 
Howick  proclaims  that  the  Irish  are 
entitled  to  consider  the  Established 
Church  as  an  insult  upon  their  nation, 
how  can  he  suppose  that  the  rights 
and  privilege  thence  arising,  will  be 
longer  recognised  ;  or  that  any  other 
institution  or  authority  will  be  acqui- 
esced in  by  those  who  may  think  it  as 
insulting  or  as  inconvenient  as  the 
Established  Church  ?  Of  all  the  ex- 
amples, however,  of  this  moubtrous 
combination  of  the  agitator  with  the 

Elaceman,  the  most  singular,  and  per- 
aps  the  most  successful,  is  the  indi- 
vidual at  present  intrusted  wlthlhe 
seals  of  the  Home  department.  At 
a  former  time,  the  petulant  taunt  by 
which  his  Lordship  characterised  the 
conscientious  opposition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  thercommunity  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature, as  **  the  whisper  of  a  fketion,** 
was  probably  the  warrant  on  which 
many  dangerous  and  disgraceful  scenes 
of  that  period  were  transacted.  And 
now,  with  a  pomp  and  pedantry  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  he  has  announced  as 
the  principle  of  his  political  code  a 
maxim  that  would  be  the  most  dange- 
rous that  was  ever  promulgated,  if  it 
did  not  happen  also  to  be  the  most 
ridiculous.  With  Ireland  in  a  condi- 
tion of  lawless  barbarism,  with  the 
lower  classes  throughout  the  kingdom 
in  a  state  of  criminal  conspiracy,  with 
"'nnada  on  the  brink  of  rebellion,  it  has 
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been  seriously  and  self-complacently 
avowed  by  this  profound  statesman, 
that  the  true  method  of  governing  a 
country  is  by  concession — that  if  one 
concession  is  not  enough,  another  must 
be  made,  and  that  the  only  limit  to  the 
concessions  is  the  extent  of  the  de- 
mands. Such  a  principle  is  either  a 
quibble  upon  words,  or  a  falsehood  and 
an  impossibility.  If  it  is  meant  that 
a  country  is  best  governed  by  making 
proper  concessions,  the  maxim  may  bo 
true,  but  it  is  neither  new  nor  remark- 
able, and  it  leaves  as  it  was  before  the 
question  what  concessions  are  proper, 
and  what  are  not.  If  it  is  meant  that 
every  thing  must  be  conceded  by  the 
government,  which  is  demanded  by 
those  who  are  governed,  the  rule  is 
one  which  nothing  but  insanity  could 
recognise  or  follow.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
such  language  as  this,  operating  upon 
the  ignorant  and  excitable,  must  have 
the  strongest  tendency  to  create  ground- 
less hopes,  and  encourage  dangerous 
encroachments.  Estimated  either  by 
their  intrinsic  value,  or  by  the  true 
weight  Of  the  authoritv  which  promul- 
gates them,  these  silly  declarations 
may  seem  unimportant  and  innocu- 
ous. But  unfortunately  a  spark  from  a 
rush-light  may  kindle  a  mighty  confla- 
gration, if  the  materials  among  which 
it  falls  are  sufficiently  inflammable. 

In  the  second  place,  popular  ex- 
citement has  been  continued  by  the 
sympathy  which  the  Ministry  have 
hitherto  shown  for  the  party  in  the 
state  who  advocate  the  prosecution  of 
organic  changes  in  the  constitution* 
The  encouragement  which  thev  have 
given  to  that  party  may  be  juclged  of 
by  the  feelings  which  seemed  to  be 
excited  by  declarations  of  Lord  John 
Russell  on  this  subject  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Session, 
which  Were  not  more,  and  were  per- 
haps less,  than  ought  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  any  one  professing  the 
character  of  a  constitutional  Reformer. 
The  tone  of  surprise  and  resentment 
assumed  by  the  revolutionary  party 
on  that  occasion  indicate  most  signifi- 
cantly the  favour,  or  at  least  the  neu- 
trality, irhich  Ministers  must  previous- 
ly have  shown  towards  extreme  opi- 
mons.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Ministers 
generally  had  over  avowed  themselves 
converts  to  the  Radical  creed ;  they 
had  even  indeed  professed  the  con- 
trary 5  but  the  recent  statements  of 
their  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  could  not  bave  been  received  as 
they  were,  if  there  had  not  previously 
been  those  ambiguous  givings  out, 
those  juggling  equivocations,  which 
are  more  dangerous  than  open  hostility 
to  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  they 
sufflcienthr  encourage  her  enemies, 
without  fully  alarming  her  friends. 
Even  now,  probably,  arfter  all  that  has 
passed,  the  revolutionary  party  still 
believe  that  Ministers,  if  not  secretly 
favourable  to  their  wishes,  are  at  least 
so  open  to  conviction,  and  of  such  easy 
virtue,  on  this  subject,  that  a  little 
more  pressure,  and  a  few  favourable 
opportunities,  will  greatly  abate  the 
pertinacity  of  their  resistance,  and 
ultimately  convert  their  coy  denials 
into  a  yielding  affirmative.  Such  a 
belief  is  not  complimentary  to  the 
character  of  the  Minbtry,  as  it  im- 
plies an  opinion  that  they  are  pos- 
sessed neither  of  firmness  nor  of  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  such 
alliances  that  either  party  should 
think  favourably  of  the  otners  cha- 
racter or  honour.  It  is  sufficient  if 
the  cement  of  interest  or  ambition 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  them  in 
coi\j unction.  While  such  an  opinion 
has  hitherto  existed  of  the  Ministerial 
party,  it  must  have  had,  and  so  long 
as  it  continues  in  any  degree  to  pre- 
vail, it  must  still  have,  a  most  baneful 
effect  on  the  lower  classes  in  leading 
them  to  expect  further  experiments 
upon  the  constitution,  under  which 
thev  may  attain  an  ascendency  by 
their  numbers*  which  they  can  never 
otherwise  possess.  The  prevalence  of 
such  an  expectation  among  them  must 
necessarily  keep  alive  excitement,  must 
nourish  the  sense  of  supposed  injustice 
under  existing  things,  and  must  pre- 
vent them  from  subsiding  into  that  state 
of  submission  to  social  subordination, 
which  alone  can  help  them  to  the  true 
means  of  securing  their  welfare. 

In  the  third  place,  the  present 
Ministerial  party  have  contributed  to 
maintain  popular  disaffection  by  the 
countenance  which  they  have  given  to 
persons  notorious  for  their  violations  of 
the  law.  The  restoration  of  the  present 
Ministry  to  power,  and  their  mainte- 
nance in  office,  are  avowedly  due  either 
to  a  compact  or  a  compact  alliance  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Irisn  Church.  Those 
auxiliaries,  and  most  conspicuously 
among  them  their  greeX  leaner,  have 
passed  their  lives  in  nostility  to  the  laws 
of  their  country,  and  in  combinations 
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for  evading  them  with  impunity.  They 
have  been  denounced  from  the  throne 
itself,  and  that  too  by  a  former  Whig 
Ministry,  as  persons  whose  illegal  and 
dangerous  attempts  were  the  main 
source  of  those  outrages  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  suspend  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  in  Ireland.  Yet  with 
such  men  the  Ministry  are  not  merely 
accidentally  connected,  but  deliberate- 
ly leagued  j  not  merely  politically 
united,  but  personally  identified.  Pa- 
tronage is  distributed,  legislative  mea- 
sures are  introduced  or  modified  at 
their  bidding:  their  very  libels  and 
scurrilities  are  shielded  and  palliated 
by  the  Ministerial  leaders.  It  was  im- 
possible that  this  alliance  should  exist 
without  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
laws.  It  was  impossible  that  the  sanc- 
tion thus  given  by  Government  to  law- 
breakers, merely  because  they  were 
politically  powerftil,  should  not  en- 
courage others  to  try  the  experiment 
whether  they  too  could  not  break  the 
laws  with  impunity  if  they  could  bring 
sufficient  numbers  to  the  work.  It  is 
nothing  to  say  that  the  Irish  agitators 
combined  only  against  the  payment  of 
tithes.  The  law  knows  no  such  distinc- 
tions, and  sense  and  experience  take  the 
same  view.  The  payment  of  tithes 
is  as  much  a  legal  obligation  as  any 
other  fiiihi  or  duty,  and  combinations 
against  such  payment  are  as  illegal  as 
any  other  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 
rights  of  property.  It  is  open  to 
every  one  constitutionally  to  promote 
a  legislative  change  on  any  established 
right ;  but  no  one,  without  incurring 
guilt  deserving  punishment,  can  resist 
or  evade  the  law  while  it  is  established. 
If  this  were  permitted  In  one  case,  every 
man  would  plead  for  an  extension  of 
the  dispensation  to  the  province  in 
which  his  own  feelings  and  interests 
were  involved  ;  and  where  is  the  tri- 
bunal  that  oould  adjust  the  competi- 
tion? OTonnell  and  his  anti-tithe 
conspirators  are  as  truly  guilty  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  as  the  unhappy 
mechanics  who  combine  to  raise  by 
violence  the  rate  of  wages.  Is  it 
to  be  tolerated  that  the  one  shall 
be  countenanced^  courted,  and  re- 
warded, while  the  others  are  reviled, 
prosecuted,  and  punished  ?  Justice  and 
policy  alike  forbid  su6h  a  gross  and  in- 
suiting  distinction.  Both  are  amenable 
to  condemnation,  and  both  should  meet 
It,  or  both  should  be  absolved.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  Irish  Papist  has  a 
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plea  of  conscience  to  justify  his  re- 
sistance of  a  heretical  impost,  the 
mechanic  will  as  conscientiously,  and 
not  more  fallaciously,  assert  that  his 
own  conduct  is  dictated  by  the  voice 
of  nature,  and  by  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice to  himself  and  his  starving  chil-^ 
dren.  The  men  who  are  to  make 
distinctions  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  and  in  the  treatment  of  law- 
breakers, are  unfit  for  those  public 
stations  which  they  thus  occupy  only 
to  violate  their  duty,  to  make  injurious 
distinctions,  and  to  stimulate  popular 
dbobedience.  As  to  those  who  are 
themselves  breakers  of  the  laws,  how  is 
it  possible  with  patience  to  see  them  ex- 
horting others  to  that  obedience  which 
they  have  never  themselves  observed  ? 
It  is  indeed  a  sight  to  draw  laughter 
from  Democritus,  or  tears  from  Ids 
rival,  to  behold  a  hoary  conspirator, 
fresh  from  lawless  agitation,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  those  whom  he'  has 
instigated  to  resist  legal  authority, 
bearing  still  in  his  loo^  the  death's- 
head  and  crossbones  with  which  he 
would  crush  the  independence  or  the 
lives  of  those  who  thwarted  him  in  his 

Eurpose ;  to  behold  this  man  lifting  up 
is  voice  against  the  unions  of  mise- 
rable and  ignorant  mechanics,  merely 
because  their  point  of  attack  is  differ- 
ent, while  their  measures  and  their 
criminality  are  the  same  with  his  own. 
But  to  see  this  very  person  received 
at  the  table  of  his  sovereign's  repre- 
sentative, continued  in  the  list  of  ma- 
gistrates of  the  land,  allowed  to  sway 
the  counsels  and  distribute  tlvD  favours 
of  the  Government,  is  a  spectacle 
which  we  firmly  trust  will  not  be  long 
suffered  by  the  indignation  of  a  just 
and  high-minded  people. 

We  rejoice.  Indeed,  to  see  that  this 
consummation  seems  In  part  at  least 
to  be  near  at  hand.  The  present 
Session  has  afforded  an  Important  In- 
dication, both  of  the  subserviency  of 
Ministers  to  the  Irish  demagogue, 
and  of  the  reluctance  felt  among 
their  general  adherents  to  counte- 
nance them  in  such  degradation. 
The  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Lord  Maidstone's  reso- 
lutions must  have  been  gratifying  to 
every  one  Interested  In  the  security  of 
the  constitution,  or  in  the  character 
of  the  country.  The  gross,  delibe- 
rate, and  selfish  calumnies  of  a  live- 
long libeller  were  punished  as  they 
deserved,  by  majorities  which  demon- 
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stratcd  tliat  English  gentlemen  of  all 
parties  had  no  sympathy  with  such 
outrages  upon  decency  and  honom*, 
and  that  the  claims  of  that  person  to 
despotic  ascendency  are  not  likely  to 
be  soon  realized.  The  position  of  Mi- 
nisters was  most  humiliating.  'Their 
conduct.  Indeed,  can  be  explained  iu 
no  other  way  than  by  supposing  theui 
under  a  compulsion  of  tne  most  co- 
gent kind.  Not  content  with  en- 
deavouring in  the  first  Instance  to 
evade  the  subject,  they  persbted,  iu 
the  face  of  repeated  majorities  against 
them,  to  throw  a  shield  over  the 
calumniator,  and  sought  to  screen 
him  from  punishment  even  aAcr 
his  guilt  had  been  deliberately  re- 
corded by  the  House.  Many  of 
their  party  are  little  scrupulous  In  the 
Dolltlcal  support  which  they  give  to 
Ministers.  They  have  on  other  occa- 
sions followed  them  to  no  inconsider- 
able depth  In  the  moral  scale,  but 
when  urged  thus  to  descend  to  the 
lowest  abyss  of  debasement,  there 
they  left  them ;  and  Ministers  had  the 
shame  of  straining  every  nerve  for  a 
disgraceful  object,  and  of  failing  iu 
the  attempt.  The  tacit  but  pointed 
reflection  thus  cast  on  their  conduct 
by  the  seceding  members  of  their 
party,  as  well  as  the  feeling  thus  un- 
equivocally expressed  by  a  majority 
of  Parliament  towards  the  individual 
whose  character  was  more  directly 
involved,  will  not  be  lost  on  the  coun- 
try, and  seem  to  afford  a  better  omen 
than  we  have  for  some  time  witnessed 
of  returning  independence  and  ho- 
nourable feeling. 

VVhile  we  have  made  these  charges 
against  the  Ministerial  party.  In  re- 
ference to  their  conduct  both  before 
and  since  their  accession  to  office,  wo 
must  observe  that  we  refer  to  the 
past  chiefly  with  the  view  of  gathering 
a  lesson  for  the  future.  We  trust  that 
all  are  now  fully  sensible  of  the  Im- 

Sortance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
anger  of  trifling  longer  with  so  for- 
midable an  enemy.  The  means  of 
checking  the  mischief  are  obvious,  and 
if  vigorously  employed  may  yet  be 
successful. 

In  the  first  place,  It  must  be  held  as 
a  fixed  and  final  point,  that  the  British 
Constitution  is  to  receive  no  new  dis- 
turbance, that  its  fundamental  elements 
are  to  undergo  no  further  change. 
That  constitution,  deprived  as  It  Is 
of  some  of  Its  prescriptive  authority, 
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must  now  be  treated  and  acknow- 
ledged as  unalterable.  The  hope  of 
change  must  be  excluded  from  the 
minds  of  those  imhappy  men,  whom 
it  has  hitherto  blinded  to  their  true 
condition,  and  led  on  into  misery  and 
crime.  All  who  desire  the  ascend- 
ency of  property  and  intelligence^ 
must  combine  in  this  sentiment^  that 
no  material  interference  is  to  be 
permitted  with  the  institutions  of  the 
country ;  that  we  are  to  make  tUb  best 
of  them  as  they  stand ;  and  that  it  is 
only  iu  the  gentle  and  gradual  im- 
provement of  details  that  there  is  room 
for  legislation  ;  consequently  that  all 
radicd  alteration  of  the  balance  of 
power  or  the  rights  of  property  is  out 
of  the  question. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Executive 
must  be  compelled,  in  all  circum- 
stances and  situations,  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  while  they  are  un- 
repealed, and  to  testify  their  own 
respect  for  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try. There  must  be  no  favoured 
enclosures  where  pet  agitators  are 
fattened  and  rebels  allowed  to  run 
wild.  There  must  be  no  distinction 
between  different  sets  of  laws  or  differ- 
ent sets  of  legal  rights,  of  which  one 
is  to  be  maintained  and  another  left 
to  be  violated  with  impunity.  In  order 
to  be  enabled  vrith  justice  and  effect 
to  repress  one  class  of  offenders,  a 
similar  measure  must  be  dealt  out  to 
all.  The  sacred  majesty  of  the  laws, 
as  such,  so  long  in  comparative  abey- 
ance, must  be  re-established,  without 
distinction  of  persons  or  places,  and 
habits  of  uniform  and  unquestioning 
obedience  must  be  enforced  on  every 
one  who  lives  under  their  protection. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  country  abstain  from 
giving  direct  encouragement  to  insub- 
ordination. They  must  cease  to  hold 
fellowship  with  those  who  act  other- 
wise, or  whose  doctrines  tend  to 
foment  the  mischief.  If  they  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  they  seriously  dis- 
approve of  popular  encroachment, 
they  must  renounce  the  alliance  which 
identifies  their  party  either  with  those 
who  violate  the  laws,  or  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  revolutionary  principles. 
They  may  make  what  custinctions 
they  please  in  their  own  minds — they 
may  employ  what  laneuage  seems 
most  plausible  on  their  hps,  but  they 
will  never  be  believed  in  earnest  till 
they  hare   shown   their  detestation 


of  popular  agitation  by  holding  no 
communion  and  showing  no  favour 
for  its  promoters.  Their  coquetry 
with  the  enemies  of  the  constitution 
will  ever  involve  them,  if  not  in  guilt, 
at  least  in  suspicion,  and  is  sufficient^ 
to  keep  alive  that  which  must  now  be 
extinguished,  if  this  country  is  to  be 
happy  or  prosperous,  the  hope  of  suc- 
cessful exertions  in  any  quarter  for 
attaining  those  ulterior  objects  that 
are  so  odious  and  alarming  to  every 
honest  or  reflecting  mind. 

Finally,  one  remedy  more  must  be 
applied  to  the  disease  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking — a  remedy  alike 
applicable  to  every  disease  and  to 
every  sufferer — we  mean  the  increased 
dissemination  of  Christian  instruction. 
We  have  more  than  once  enlarged 
upon  this  subject ;  but  its  intrinsic 
importance,  as  well  as  its  neculiar 
adaptation  to  the  evil  now  under  con- 
sideration, compel  us  to  reiterate  our 
exhortations.  In  this  view,  and  in 
the  arguments  which  we  have  already 
urged  on  other  points,  we  are  merely 
endeavouring  to  restore  to  their  pristine 
honour  and  stability  those  two  pillars 
of  our  national  prosperity,  which  have 
for  some  time  been  obscured,  if  not 
undermined,  by  those  to  whom  the 
charge  of  them  has  been  unworthily 
intrusted.  Church  and  State,  the 
observance  of  the  laws  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  religion,  are  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  British  Constitution. 
Christian  worship  and  instruction  are 
as  much  the  law  of  the  land  as  justice 
or  moral  obligation.  Impelled  by 
motives  which  natural  wisdom  and 
revealed  duty  alike  concur  in  en- 
forcing, our  ancestors  have  adopted 
the  inestimable  principle,  so  well  an- 
nounced by  the  first  theological  phi- 
losopher of  our  country,  *'  That  pure 
and  unstained  religion  ought  to  be 
the  highest  of  all  cares  appertaining 
to  public  regiment ;  as  well  in  regard 
of  that  aid  and  protection,  which  they 
who  faithfully  serve  God  confess  they 
receive  at  his  merciful  hands ;  as  also 
for  the  force  which  religion  hath  to 
qualify  all  sorts  of  men,  and  to  make 
them  in  public  affairs  the  more  ser- 
viceable ;  governors,  the  apter  to  rule 
with  conscience;  inferiors,  for  con- 
science' sake  the  willinger  to  obey." 
This  paramount  care,  however,  is  but 
imperfectly  provided  for,  so  long  as 
the  means  of  religious  worship  and 
the  instruments  of  religious  instnuN 
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tion  are  not  so  extended  as  to  reaeh 
all  classes  of  the  communityy  and  most 
of  all  that  class,  whoso  al^ect  and 
suffering  condition  in  this  worldi  a3 
well  as  the  temptations  to  which  they 
are  thereby  exposed,  more  peculiarly 
^call  for  the  consolations  and  restraints 
of  religious  principle.  That  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 
counti^  is  not  commensurate  with  it9 
necessities  must  be  apparent  to  every 
rational  observer;  and  religion,  hu- 
manity, and  self-interest  alike  call  for 
national  interposition.  Without  that 
remedy,  the  increase  of  prosperity 
and  population  with  which  Provi- 
dence haa  blessed  us,  must  become  an 
evil  instead  of  a  good  |  and  the  poorer 
classes,  in  particular,  must  be  left  to 
the  uncorrected  dominion  of  their 
own  passionsy  and  must  either  rise  in 
ludgment  against  their  rulers,  or  be 
kept  in  reluctant  8ul\jection  by  force 
of  arms.  The  universal  dissemina- 
tion of  religious  instruction  would 
indeed  go  far  to  realise  those  hopes 
of  social  improvement,  which  on 
any  other  foundation  can  never  be 
looked  for  without  presumption  and 
danger.  Here,  indeed,  is  at  once  a 
royal  and  a  popular  road  to  wisdom 
and  virtue,  not  long  or  tedious,  not 
requiring  painful  education  or  com- 
plicated enquiry,  not  beset  with  either 
difficulties  or  uncertainties  ;  but  ^ure 
and  simple,  accessible  alike  to  the  child 
and  the  man,  the  peasant  and  the 
prince,  and  which  if  attained  will  make 
the  simplicity  of  the  unlettered  mecha- 
nic more  than  a  match  in  goodness  and 
wisdom  for  all  the  erudition  of  the  ir- 
religious scholar.  In  the  perfect  fitness 
of  the  Christian  dispensation  for  the 
wants  and  welfare  of  mankind,  we  see 
the  strongest  proofs  of  its  divine  origin, 
as  well  as  its  total  contrast  with  the 
partial  and  short-sighted  theories  of 
men.  Bringing  to  each  station  and 
to  each  individual  a  spirit  capable 
of  meeting  every  exigency,  it  leads 
to  no  errors  or  defects  that  can 
counteract  its  bene^ts.  It  leaves  men 
free  to  consult  calmly  and  cautiously 
as  to  every  fair  and  desirable  improve- 
ment in  their  pohtical  or  in  their  pri- 
vate condition,  but  it  discountenances 
change  for  the  sake  of  change,  or 
clwnge  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  feel- 
ings of  vanity  or  ambition.  It  teaches 
that  government  and  subjection,  as 
well  as  riches  and  poverty,  are  the  or- 
dinances of  Godi  who  has  given  to 
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different  men  different  walks  of  life, 
which  each  should  humbly  or  patiently 
pursue,  and  which  in  different  ways 
tend  equally  to  try  the  character,  and, 
if  improved,  to  perfect  the  virtue  of  his 
creatures.  More  especially  it  brings  to 
tlie  poor  man  the  oxAy  support  that 
can  outweigh  the  sufferings  of  his  lot. 
When  we  see,  however,  the  feeUngs 
manifested,  and  the  conduct  pursued 
by  so  many  of  the  poorer  classes,  we 
feel  assured,  that  they  are  in  too  great 
a  degree  strangers  to  the  influence  of 
religious  obligation.  Yet  Christianity 
was  sent  to  all  men,  without  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  or  conditions;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  its  more 
extensive  diffusion  would  go  far  to  era- 
dicate the  evils  now  in  operation.  It 
is  cruel  to  the  poor,  that  while  the  se- 
verest pressure  of  the  laws  is  destined 
to  fall  upon  them,  they  should  not  also 
be  provided  with  that  religion  which 
the  state  provides  to  others,  and  which 
is  so  eminently  fitted  to  ameliorate  their 
lot  and  elevate  their  character.  It  is 
unjust,  that  while  the  state  must  re- 
Quire  of  them  a  strict  submission  to 
theii-  hard  fortunes,  it  should  not  ex- 
tend to  them  the  means  in  its  power  of 
best  qualifying  them  for  obedience.  It 
is  almost  impious  that  those  whom 
accident  alone  may  have  thrown  into 
indigence  and  misery,  should  be  out- 
laws from  the  religion  of  their  country, 
and  left  to  endure  all  the  evils  of  this 
present  life  without  being  taught  to 
know  or  to  prepare  for  that  future 
existence  to  which  it  leads.  But  if  we 
are  deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  justice, 
and  religion,  self-interest  points  to  the 
same  line  of  conduct.  Do  we  prefer  that 
the  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  who 
are  struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
poverty,  should  be  religious  or  irreligi- 
ous ?  Do  we  think  that  this  makes  no 
difference  as  to  the  probable  means 
by  which  they  will  prosecute  their 
ends  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  religion 
is  calculated  to  bring  humility,  patience, 
kindliness,  sobriety,  and  obedience  to 
the  laws,  and  shall  we  have  no  better 
security  if  these  results  be  effected,  than 
if  these  masses  of  our  fellow-creatures 
remain  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
their  present  vices,  the  victims  of  pride, 
discontent,  cruelty,  intemperance,  and 
disaffection  towards  their  governors  ? 
If  we  believe  that  these  feelings  at 
present  exist,  and  render  formidable 
the  classes  of  society  which  are  under 
their  inflaenee ;  and  if  It  cannot  be 
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doubted  that  increased  religious  in- 
struction would  remove  or  mitigate 
these  evils,  every  rational  man  con- 
cerned for  hb  own  welfare,  must  seek 
eagerly  for  the  extension  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical establishment.  The  con- 
stitution is  mutilated  so  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  community  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  National  Church. 
The  laws  may  and  must  be  enforced 
in  all  quarters,  against  the  ignorant 
as  well  as  against  the  ipstructed,  but 
they  will  never  receive  their  due 
reverence  till  a  religious  spirit  of 
obedience  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
limits  to  which  the  laws  themselves 
extend. 

We  fear  that  in  more  ways  than 
one  the  present  Government  will  im- 
pede the  accomplishment  of  those  ob- 
jects which  the  peace  of  society  de- 
mands. They  will  do  as  they  have 
hitherto  done  ;  they  will  cling  for 
the  sake  of  place  to  the  support  of  the 
reYolutionary  and  lawless;  they  will 
blow  hot  and  cold  on  alternate  days ; 
now  breathing  defiance  against  demo- 
cratic empiricism,  and  now  hinting  that 
their  opposition  to  it  is  not  so  insuper- 
able as  it  appears  to  be.  Thus  a  suc- 
cession of  vague  hopes  and  prospects 
will  still  be  fostered;  the  establish- 
ment of  political  tranquillity  will  be 
postpoped;  and  outbrcakings  of  vio- 
lence will  be  precipitated,  which  must 
be  repressed  and  punished,  with  the 
concurrence  of  ail  good  men>  though 
some  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
at  times  the  accusers  and  the  accused 
might  not  without  moral  injustice 
change  places. 

In  drawing  to  a  close  our  reniarks  on 
this  important  subject,  we  may  express 
a  hope  tliat  no  expressions  which  we 
ma^r  have  used  will  be  considered  as. 
indicating  uncharitable  or  unfriendly 
feelings  for  the  humble  orders  of  our 
fellow-countrymen.  We  yield  to  none 
in  a  most  earnest  desire  for  their  wel- 
fare, and  for  every  amelioration  of  their 
condition  consistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  social  security  and  order.  But 
it  is  because  we  have  this  desire  that  we 
do  not  pursue  that  deceptive  course 
which  their  flatterers  and  false  friends 
have  chosen,  and  that  we  wish  their 
true  position  and  prospects  to  be 
clearly  defined,  in  order  that  all  may 
see  what  way  of  improvement  is  open 
to  them,  and  what  is  shut  against  their 
entrance.  It  is  not  in  reproach  but 
in  pity  that  we  speak  of  their  errors 
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and  defects  ;  neither  arc  we  insensible 
to  the  moral  worth,  the  pure  feeling 
and  the  intellectual  energy  by  which 
many  of  them  are  distinguished,  and 
which  are  the  more  creditable  to 
them  from  the  general  disadvantages 
of  their  condition.  But  we  cannot  be- 
silent  when  we  see  claims  advanced  on 
their  behalf  which  are  equally  mis- 
chievous and  groundless,  and  attempts 
made  by  them  which  can  only  lead  to 
anarchy  or  to  despotism.  We  cannot, 
without  a  remonstrance,  suffer  the 
subordination  of  society  to  be  shaken 
to  its  base,  and  the  eternal  truths  of 
nature  to  be  treated  as  exploded 
sophisms. 

'*  For  jwst  •xperience  tells  in  every  soil, 
That  those  who  think  mosi  govetn  those 
who  toil." 

And  just  experience,  as  well  as  plain 
reason,  tells  equally  that  those  who 
toil  can  never  be  the  same  class 
with  those  who  think.  Education 
may  do  much  to  humanize  and  en- 
lighten all  orders  of  society,  and  we 
anxiously  wish  to  see  it  promoted  on 
proper  and  practical  principles.  But 
It  would  be  a  libel  upon  all  that  is 
useful  and  venerable  in  learning,  to 
suppose  that,  by  any  process  what- 
ever, the  mechanical  classes  generally 
can  ever  possess  the  same  relative 
mental  cultivation  as  even  the  least 
instructed  of  those  in  a  higher  station. 
It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  the 
whole  laws  of  mind,  and  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  social  progress  of  our 
species,  if  it  could  be  generally  doubt- 
ed that  wealth,  exemption  from  manual 
labour,  access  to  the  stores  with  which 
the  page  of  literature  is  filled,  and 
intercourse  with  cultivated  and  intel- 
lectual companions,  must  iufullibly 
confer  a  vast  superioritv  on  the  aver- 
age condition  of  the  nigher  classes 
as  compared  with  the  poor.  It  is 
the  worst  of  sycophancy  to  per- 
suade them  otherwise,  or  to  fill  their 
minds,  as  is  often  attempted,  with 
scorn  for  the  educational  attainments 
of  their  superiors,  or  any  lofty  opinion 
of  their  own.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
cruel,  as  weU  as  false,  to  encourage 
the  idea  that  they  can  ever,  as  a  class, 
by  any  political  or  social  revolution, 
cease  to  be  poor,  or  gain  exemption 
from  daily  labour.  It  is  the  truest 
friendship  to  teach  them  that  such 
are  not  the  means  to  better  their 
condition.   It  is  open  to  each  of  them^ 
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as  iudlvidualsy  by  the  cultivation  of 
any  peculiar  talent,  or  by  exem- 
plary industry,  frugality,  and  good 
conduct,  to  raise  the  station  of  them- 
selves  or  their  children  by  those  many 
avenues  that  the  free  institutions  and 
unprejudiced  feelings  of  this  country 
have  struck  out  in  all  directions  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  power  of  all,  and  we  trust 
the  progress  of  time  will  enable  and 
constrain  them  still  more  to  use  that 
power,  even  without  at  all  rising  from 
the  social  place  which  they  occupy, 
to  find,  in  the  daily  discharge  of  duty, 
in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience, 
and  in  the  consolations  of  religious 
belief,  a  felicity  denied  to  those  among 
the  rich,  who  do  not  add  to  their 
worldly  wealth  these  unpurchaseable 
sources  of  enjoyment.  JBy  an  oppo- 
site course,  by  impatience,  insubordi- 
nation, and  violence,  the  poorer 
classes  will  but  increase  their  uneasi- 
ness without  removing  their  misfor- 
tunes. They  will  but  make  the  load 
more  irritating,  which  might  become 
lighter  by  being  patiently  borne. 
They  may  incur  much  misery  by  as- 
suming a  hostile  position ;  but  they  can 
gain  no  good.  They  may  alienate  from 
them  the  upper  classes — they  may  chill 
those  sympathies,  and  check  that  bene- 
volence, which  at  present  are  employed 
to  alleviate  their  lot,  and  relieve  their 
most  pressing  exigencies  ;  but  they 
may  rest  assured  that  they  can  never 
succeed  in  stirring  up  society  from  its 
depths,  and  rising  to  permanent  as- 
cendency. Even  by  their  seeming 
political  friends,  every  manifestation  of 
lawless  disorder,  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  as   a   class,  will  ultimately  be 

Eut  down  ;  and  if  one  government 
esitates  in  the  task,  the  country 
will  easily  find  another  to  accomplish 
it.  The  continuance,  therefore,  of  il- 
legal combinations,  and  still  more  the 
commission  of  criminal  outrage,  will  be 
as  fruitless  in  its  result  as  it  is  sinful  in 
its  character,*  and  miserable  in  its  ope- 
ration. 
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One  more  remark  will  conclude  what 
we  have  at  present  to  say  on  these 
topics.  We  think  that  the  evil  with 
which  we  have  been  visited  in  this 
shape  will  not  be  without  some  good 
use.  The  fearful  glimpses  we  have 
had  of  the  guilt  and  confusion  thus 
threatening  society,  may  remind  many 
who  had  forgotten  it  that  there  is  a 
danger  on  the  popular  side  of  the  ba- 
lance at  least  as  great  as  on  the  other. 
The  admirable  institutions  and  moral 
spirit  of  the  country,  so  long  successful 
in  repressing  popular  violence,  had  pro- 
duced  an  unfortunate  impression  that 
its  barriers  were  of  no  use,  just  because 
they  had  served  their  purpose.  It  was 
beginning  to  be  thought  that  the  ascen- 
dency of  numbers  was  no  evil;  that 
the  populace  would  use  power  as  mo- 
derately and  responsibly  as  the  better 
classes  have  done.  The  manifesta- 
tions  we  have  had  of  the  designs  and 
dispositions  of  the  mechanical  classes 
and  their  leaders,  have  helped  to  dis- 
pel that  delusion,  and  democracy.  We 
think,  is  now  somewhat  at  a  discount. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  cries  for  Re- 
form,  and  the  true  tendency  of  consti- 
tutional innovation,  are  better  under, 
stood.  Reason  and  authority,  and  the 
wisdom  of  former  times,  will  resume 
some  of  the  sway  from  which  they 
have  lately  been  dethroned ;  and  men 
will  begin  to  believe  that  the  bul- 
warks  so  long  erected  around  the  con- 
stitution have  not  been  placed  there 
without^  cause.  The  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  required  in 
previous  times  to  awaken  many  weak, 
but  well-meaning  Reformers,  to  a  full 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  popular  en- 
croachment ;  and  the  lesser  excesses  of 
the  cotton-spinners  in  our  day  may 
perhaps  have  an  analogous  efi^ect.  It 
will  be  happy  for  us  all,  if  the  plain 
hints  we  nave  already  received  shall 
serve  this  salutary  end,  without  our 
needing  the  ruder  shock  of  a  general 
convulsion  to  rouse  us  from  our 
lethargy. 
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AN  INTBODUCTION  TO  THE  PHILOSOPHr  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 
Part  II.     Chap.  I. 


We  Intended  at  the  cutset^  that  these 
papers  should  he  as  little  of  a  contro- 
yerslal  character  as  possible.  But  a 
mature  consideration  of  the  state  in 
which  psychology,  or  the  science  of 
man  stands  throughout  Europe  gene- 
rally, and  in  this  country  in  particu- 
lar, leads  us  to  deviate  considerably 
from  our  original  plan.  We  find,  too, 
that  we  cannot  clear  out  a  way  for  the 
introduction  of  our  own  doctrines, 
without  displacing,  or  at  least  endea- 
vouring to  displace,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  opinions  usually  held  on 
the  subject  we  are  treating  of.  And, 
besides  all  this,  we  are  sensible  that, 
without  having  gone  far  enough,  or 
completely  made  good  our  point,  we 
have  vet  committed  ourselves  so  far 
already  in  our  previous  strictures  on 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  "  Mind," 
that  there  is  no  drawing  back  for  us 
now.  We  must  either  be  prepared  to 
corroborate  and  illustrate  our  argu- 
ment by  many  additional  explanatory 
statements,  or  to  incur  the  stigma  of 
leaving  it  very  incomplete,  and,  as 
many  may  think,  very  inconclusive. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  escape  the 
latter  of  these  alternatives,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  embrace  and  comply  with 
the  former  of  them.      Such  being 


our  reasons,  we  now  nail  our  cohtir,<i 
to  the  mast,  and  prepare  ourselves* 
for  a  good  deal  of  polemical  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  **  the  human 
mind.'*  And  tlie  first  point  to  be 
determined  is :  what  is  the  exact 
question  at  issue  ? 

That  man  is  a  creature  who  dbplays 
many  manifestations  of  reason,  adapt- 
ing means  to  the  production  of  endf( 
in  a  vast  variety  of  ways — that  he  is 
also  susceptible  of  a  great  diversity  of 
sensations,  emotions,  passions,  &c., 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  keep 
appearing,  disappearing,  and  reap- 
pearing within  him,  with  few  inter- 
missions, during  his  transit  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — is  a  fact  which 
no  one  will  dispute.  This,  then,  is 
admitted  equally  by  the  ordinary  me- 
taphysician and  by  us.  Further,  the 
metaphysician  postulates,  or  lay  s  down, 
*'  mind,'*  and  not  "  body,**  as  the  sub- 
stance in  which  these  phenomena  in- 
here ;  and  this  may  readily  enough  be 
admitted  to  him.  •'  Mind,'*  no  doubt, 
is  merely  an  hypothesis,  and  violates 
one  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of 
science — that,  namely,  which  has  been 
called  the  principle  of  philosophical 
parsimony:  £fitia  non  sunt  rmtWpU" 
canda  jjratcr  necessitatem .  •     The  ne- 


•  That  U^tniUUt  are  not  to  he  multiplied  witlumt  ntcetsity ;  or,  in  other  words,  un-  - 
loM  it  should  appear  that  the  phenomena  observed  cannot  possibly  inhere  in  any  alretidy 
admitted  entity.  Dugald  Stewart's  reasoning  on  this  snbject  is  curious,  not  because  the 
argument,  or  that  which  it  regards,  ii  of  the  smallest  interest  or  importance  in  itself, 
but  as  exhibiting  the  grossest  misconception  of  the  (juestion  that  ever  was  palmed  off 
upon  an  unwary  reader.  **  Matter**  must  be  owned  to  be  ih^  first  in  the  field.  We  aro 
conversant  and  intimate  with  it  long  before  we  know  any  thing  about  "  mind."  When 
the  immaterialist  or  mentalist,  then,  comes  forward,  it  is  his  business  either  to  displace 
matter  entirely,  substituting  "  mind  **  in  the  place  of  it ;  or  else  to  rear  up  alongside  of 
it,  this,  the  antagonist  entity  for  which  he  contends.  If  he  attempts  the  former,  he 
involves  himself  in  a  mere  play  of  words.  If  he  maintains  that  all  the  material  phe- 
nomena are  in  fact  mental  phenomena,  he  does  nothing  but  quibble.  The  author  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  has  grievously  mistaken  the  potency  of  this  position. 
[See  The  phifiical  (!)  theory  of  another  life,  p.  14.]  It  is  plain,  we  say,  that  in  this 
case  the  immaterioJist  resolves  himself  into  a  mere  innovator  upon  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  men.  He  merely  gives  the  name  of  **  mental  *'  to  that  which  other  people 
have  chosen  to  call  **  material."  The  thiny  remains  precisely  what  it  was.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  embraces  the  latter  of  the  alternatives  offered  to  Wm,  and,  without  sup- 
planting matter,  maintains  **  mind"  to  be  co-ordinate  with  it— then  he  is  bound  to  show 
a  necessity  for  his  **  multiplication  of  entities."  .  He  is  bound  to  prove  that  the  pheno- 
mena with  which  he  is  dealing,  are  incompatible  with,  or  cannot  possibly  inhere  in  the 
entity  already  in  the  field.  But  how  is  spch  a  proof  possible  or  even  conceivable  ?  Let 
us  see  what  the  immaterialist  makes  of  it.     It  is  his  object  to  prove  by  reasoning,  that 
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cessity  in  this  case  has  certainly  never  ceivable  importance.     Like  Dugald 

been  made  manifest.  Nevertheless  the  Stewart,  we  reject  the  question  as  to 

hypothesis   may  be  admitted,   inas-  the  entity  in  which  the  admitted  phe- 

much  as  neither  the  admission  nor  the  nomena  inhere,  as  altogether  unphilo- 

rejection  of  it  is  of  the  smallest  con-  sophical;  but  he  and  we  reject  it  upon 


a  certain  scries  of  phenomena  cannot  inhere  in  a  eertxdn  admitted  substance  **  matter,*' 
and  muit,  therefore,  be  referred  to  a  different  substance  "  ujind."  Now  all  reasoning 
is  either  a  prion  or  apoUeriori.  If  he  reasons  in  the  former  of  Uiese  ways ;  he  foron 
a  priori  such  a  conception  of  matter  that  it  would  involve  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  the  phenomena  occasioning  the  dispute  should  inhere  in  it — ^hc  first  of  all  fixes  for 
himself  a  notion  of  matter,  as  of  something  with  which  certain  phenomena  are  incom- 
patible—something in  which  they  cannot  inhere and  then  from  this  conception  he 

deduces  the  inference  that  these  phenomena  are  incompatible  with  matter,  or  cannot 
inhere  in  it — a  petitio  principii  almost  too  glaring  to  require  notice — Or  does  he  reason 
upon  this  question  a  posteriori  9  In  this  case  he  professes  to  found  upon  no  a  priori 
conception  of  matter,  but  to  bo  guided  entirely  by  experience.  But  experience  can 
only  inform  us  what  phenomena  do  or  do  not  Inhere  in  any  particular  substance ;  and  can 
tell  us  nothing  about  their  abstract  compaiibi  ity  or  incompalibility  with  it.  We  may 
afterwards  infer  such  compatibility  or  incompatibility  if  we  please,  but  we  must  first  of  all 
know  what  the  fad  vi — or  else  we  may  be  abstractly  arguing  a  point  one  way  while  the  fiusts 
go  to  establish  it  in  tlie  opposite  way.  In  reasoning,  therefore,  from  expcrienoe,  the 
question  is  not,  can  certain  phenomena  inhere  in  a  particular  substance,  or  can  they  md  9 
but  we  must  first  of  all  ask  and  determine  this :  do  they  inhere  in  it,  or  do  they  mot  9 
And  this,  then,  now  comes  to  be  the  question  with  which  the  immaterialist,  reasoning  a 
poiterioriy  has  to  busy  himself.  Is  the  negative  side  of  this  question  to  be  admitted  to  him 
without  proof?  Are  wo  to  permit  him  to  take  for  granted,  that  these  phenomena  do 
not  inhere  in  matter  ? — Most  assuredly  not.  He  must  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  or  else 
be  accomplishes  nothing — and  yet  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to  prove  it  ?  He  can  only 
prove  it  by  showing  the  phenomena  to  be  incorapaUblo  with  matter — for  if  he  once 
admits  the  phenomena  to  be  compatible  with  matter,  then  h\s  pottulatum  of  mind  is  at 
once  disiiualified  from  being  advanced,  lie  has  given  up  the  attempt  to  make  manifest 
that  necessity  for  *'  mind,"  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  show. 

It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  very  life  of  his  argument  that  he  should 
stickle  for  the  incompatibility  of  these  phenomena  with  matter.  To  prove  that  these 
phenomena  do  not  inhere  in  matter,  he  must  show  that  tlicy  cannot  inhere  in  it.  This 
is  the  only  line  of  argument  which  is  open  to  him.  Hut  then  how  Is  he  to  make  good 
this  latter  point  ?  Wo  have  already  seen  the  inevitable  and  powerless  perplexity  in 
which  he  lands  himself  in  attempting  it.  He  must,  as  before,  adopt  one  of  two  courses. 
He  must  cither  recur  to  his  old  a  priori  tnck  of  framing  for  himself,  first  of  all,  such  a 
conception  of  matter,  that  it  would  be  contradictory  to  suppose  the  phenomena  capable 
of  inhering  in  it,  and  then  of  deducing  tlieir  incompatibility  or  contradictoriness  from  this 
conception—a  mode  of  proof  which  certainly  shows  that  the  phenomena  cannot  inhere 
in  his  conception  of  matter,  but  which  by  no  means  proves  that  they  cannot  Inhere  in 
matter  itself.  Or  he  may  follow,  as  before,  an  a  posteriori  coarse.  But  here,  too,  we 
have  already  shown  that  such  a  procedure  is  impossible,  without  his  taking  for  granted 
the  very  point  in  dispute.  We  have  already  shown  tha^,  in  adliering  to  experience, 
the  Immaterialist  must  first  of  all  go  and  ascertain  th^fitct  respecting  these  phenomena — 
do  they  inhere  in  matter,  or  do  they  no/— before  he  is  entitled  to  predicate  that  they 
cannot  inhere  in  it,  lest  while  he  is  steering  his  argimient  in  one  direction,  iht  fad 
should  be  giving  him  the  lie  in  another.  We  sum  up  our  statement  thus :  He  wishes 
to  prove  that  certain  phenomena  cannot  inhere  In  matter.  In  proving  this  he  Is 
brought  to  postulate  the  fact  that  these  phenomena  do  not  inhere  in  matter ;  and 
then,  when  pressed  for  a  proof  of  this  la*  ter  fact,  he  can  only  make  it  good  by  reassert- 
ing that  they  cannot  inhere  in  matter,  in  support  of  which  he  is  again  forced  to 
recur  to  his  old  statement  that  they  do  not  inhere  in  matter,*^an  instance  of  circu- 
lar reasoning  of  the  most  perfect  kind  imagbiable.  Thus  the  immaterialist  has  not 
given  OS,  and  cannot  possibly  give  us  any  argument  at  all  upon  the  subject.  He  has 
not  given  us  the  proof  which  the  "  necessity"  of  the  case  caUed  for,  and  which,  in 
admitting  the  principle  of  parsimony,  he  pledged  himself  to  give  as  the  only  ground 
upon  which  his  postulation  of  a  new  substance  could  be  justified.  He  has,  af^er  all, 
merely  snpplied  us  with  the  staten»ent  that  certain  phenomena  do  not  inhere  in  nat- 
ter, which  is  quite  sufficiently  met  on  the  part  of  the  materialist,  by  the  counter 
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very  different  grouods.    He^  indeed,  weakly  incompetent  to  Us  we  scorn 

rejected  it  becfl^  be  did  not  coasider  it,  because,  kuowlag  what  the  true 

it  at  all  a  true  peycb^logical  question ;  business  and  aim  of  psychology  is,  we 

and  we  do  the  same.   But  further  than  consider  it  miserably  incompetent  to 

tbisy  we  now  give,  what  he  never  gave  M^m.     In  short,  we  pass  it  by  with 

or  dreamt  of  giving,  the  reason  wh^  the  most  supreme  indifference.     Let 

it  cannot  be  viewed  aa  a  psychology  the  metaphv:>ician,  then,  retain  **  the 

oal  question  ;   which  reason  is  this,  human  mind"  if  ho  will,  and  let  him 

that  the  very  phenomena  tbemselfee,  make  the  most  of  it.    Let  him  regard 

inherent,  or  supposed  to  be  inherent,  it  as  the  general  complement  of  all  the 

in  this  entity,  do  not,  properly  speak-  phenomena  alluded  to.     Let  him  co*»« 

ing,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  most  in-  sider  it  their  subject  of  inherence  if  ha 

direct  manner  possible,  constitute  any  pleases,  and  he  will  find  that  there  ia 

part  of  the  facts  of  psychology,  and  no  danger  of  our  quarrelling  with  him 

therefore   any  disonssion    connected  about  that.     We  will  even  grant  it  to 

with  them,  or  with  the  subject  in  which  be  a  convenient  generic  term  express* 

they  may  inhere,  is  a  discussion  extra-  ing  the  sum-total  of  the  sensations, 

neoos  and  irrelevant  to  the  real  and  passions,  iutellectual  states,  &c.  by 

proper  seience.     Further,  he  rejected  which  the  human  being  b  visited, 

the  question  as  one  which  was  abov^  But  the  metaphysician  does  not  stop 

the  powers  of  man :  we  scout  it  as  one  here.     He  will  not  be  satisfied  witn 

which  is  immeasurably  beneath  them,  this  admission.     He  goes  much  fur* 

He  refused  to  acknowledge  it  because  ther,  and  demands  a  much  greater 

he  considered  the  human   (acuities  concession.    By  '*  mind'*  be  does  not 


statement  that  these  pbenomona  do  inhere  in  matter.  In  itruggUng  to  supply  ns  with 
more  than  this,  his  reason  it  strangled  in  the  trammels  of  an  inexorable  petitio  prineipH, 
from  which  it  eannot  shake  itself  loose :  while  the  materialist  looks  on  perfectly  quiee- 
cent.  All  this,  however,  Mr  Stewart  totally  misconceives.  He  speaks  as  if  the  mate- 
rialist (of  course  we  mean  such  u  nnderstand  and  represent  the  argument  rightly)  took, 
or  were  called  upon  to  take  an  acHvt  part  in  this  discussion.  He  imagines  that  the  eauf 
probtmdiy  the  task  of  proving  the  phenomena  to  inhere  in  matter,  and  of  ^uproving 
**  mind,"  lay  upon  his  shoulders.  He  talks  of  the  **  scheme  of  materialism  "  (Elemeata, 
p.  4),  as  if  the  scheme  of  materialism,  suppoaing  that  there  is  one,  di  J  not  exist,  mtrt/^ 
kteansM  the  scheme  of  immaterialism  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  bring  itself  into  eiist- 
enee.  If  the  ImmateriaHst  eannot  (as  we  have  proved  he  cannot,  logically)  set  up  the 
entity  of  mind  as  a  habitation  for  certain  houseless  phenomena,  will  he  not  permit  the 
materialist  charitably  to  give  them  shelter  in  the  existing  entity  of  matter  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  stretch  of  philosophical  intolerance,  on  the  part  of  the  immaterialist,  not  to  he 
endured.  Ho  eannot  house  these  phenomena  himself,  nor  will  be  permit  others  to 
house  them.  Before  concluding  this  note,  which  has  already  run  too  far,  wo  may  point 
out  to  the  logical  student  another  instance  of  Mr  Stewart *8  vicious  logic  contained  in 
the  paragraph  referred  to.  Wo  will  be  short.  **  Mind  and  matter,*'  says  be,  *'  con- 
sidered as  otyects  of  human  study,  arc  eucntidtty  difTcrent,*"— that  is,  are  d'ffisrent  in 
their  etsence,  Now  turn  to  the  last  Ibe  of  this  paragraph,  and  retd^"  We  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  euence  of  either**'  That  is  to  say,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  essence 
of  two  things,  we  are  yet  authorized  in  saying  that  these  two  things  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent, or  diflTerent  in  their  essence.  Now,  difference  being  in  the  opinion  of  most 
people  the  condition  of  knowledge,  or,  in  other  words,  our  knowledge  of  a  thing  being 
based  npon  the  difference  observed  between  it  and  other  things,  and  our  ignorance  of 
a  thing  being  generally  the  consequence  of  its  real  or  apparent  Identity  with  other 
things,  it  appears  to  ns  that  our  ignorance  of  the  essence  of  these  two  things  (if  it  did 
not  altogether  disqualify  us  from  speaking)  should  rather  have  induced  us  to  say  that 
they  were  essentially  the  same  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  could  never  justify  us  in  predicating 
their  e$$tntiml  DivrEaEMcc,  as  ^Ir  Stewart  has  done.  If  we  know  uothii^g  at  all  about 
their  essence,  how  can  we  cither  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  with  respect  to  that  essenoe  ? 
From  all  that  we  have  hero  said,  it  will  not  be  inferred  by  auy  rational  thinker  that 
we  are  a  materialist,  and  just  as  little  that  wo  are  an  immaterialist.  Ii)  point  of  fact  we 
are  neither  ;  and  if  the  reader  does  not  understand  how  this  can  be,  we  ean  only  ex^ 
plain  it  by  repeating  that  we  regard  the  whole  question  in  itself  as  silly  and  frivolous 
ia  the  extreme,  and  only  worthy  of  notice  as  marking  certain  eurions  windin|s  of 
thought  in  the  history  of  logic 
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mean  merely  to  express  the  aggregate    little  word  expresses  compendiously 


of  the  "  states;"  that  is,  of  the  sensa- 
tions, feelings,  &c.  which  the  human 
being  may  or  may  not  be  conscious  of; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  he  blends  and 
intertwines  Consciousness  (or  the  no- 
tion of  self, — self-reference)  with  these 
"statas,"  and  considers  this  fact  as 
their  necessary,  essential,  invariable, 
or  inextricable  accompaniment.  Ho 
thus  vests  in  mind,  besides  its  own 
states,  passions,  sensations,  &c.,  the 
fact  of  the  consciousness  of  these,  and 
the  being  to  whom  that  consciousness 
belongs;  thus  constituting  "mind" 
into  the  mant  and  making  the  one  of 
these  terms  convertible  with  the  other. 

Now  here  it  is  that  we  beg  leave  to 
enter  our  protest.  We  object  most 
strongly  to  this  doctrine  as  one  which 
introduces  into  psychology  a  "  confu- 
sion worse  confounded  ;'*  as  one  which, 
if  allowed  to  prevail,  must  end  in  ob- 
literating every  thing  like  science, 
morality,  and  even  man  himself,  as  far 
as  his  true  and  peculiar  character  is>^ 
concerned — substituting  in  place  of 
him  a  machine,  an  automaton,  of  which 
the  law  of  causality  composes  and  re- 
gulates the  puppet-strings. 

This,  then,  is  the  precise  point  at 
issue  between  us : — The  metaphysician 
wishes  to  make  "mind"  constitute 
and  monopolize  the  whole  nian — we 
refuse  to  admit  that "  mind  "  constitutes 
any  part  of  the  true  and  real  man 
whatsoever.  The  metaphysician  con- 
founds the  consciousness  of  &  "state 
of  mind,"  and  the  being  to  whom  this 
consciousness  belongs,  with  the  "  state 
of  mind"  itself.  Our  great  object  is 
to  keep  these  two  distinctly  and  vivid- 
ly asunder.  This  distinction  is  one 
which,  as  shall  soon  be  shown,  is  con- 
stantly made  both  by  common  sense 
and  by  common  language — a  consi- 
deration which  throws  the  presump- 
tion of  truth  strongly  in  our  favour. 
It  is  one  which  appears  to  us  to  con- 
stitute the  great  leading  principle  upon 
which  the  whole  of  psychology  lunges 
—one  without  the  strict  observance  of 
which  any  science  of  ourselves  is  alto- 
gether impossible  or  null. 

We  are  still,  then,  quite  willing  to 
vest  in  "mind"  all  the  "states"  of 
mind.  But  the  fact  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  states — the  notion  of 
himself  as  the  person  to  whom  this 
consciousness  belongs,  we  insist  in 
vesting  in  the  man,  or  in  that  being 
who  c&Us  himself  <<I;**  and  in  this 


all  the  facts  which  really  and  truly 
belong  to  him.  The  question  In  dis- 
pute, and  which  has  to  be  decided  be- 
tween the  metaphysician  and  ourselves, 
may  be  thus  vrorded : — He  wishes  to 
give  every  thing  unto  "mind,"  while 
we  wish  to  give  unto  mind  the  things 
which  are  mind's,  and  imto  man  the 
things  which  are  man*s.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  making  good  our  point, 
psychology  will  be  considerably  light- 
ened— lightened  of  a  useless  and  un- 
marketable cargo  which  has  kept  her 
almost  lockfast  for  many  generations, 
and  which  she  ought  never  to  have 
taken  on  board ;  for  our  very  first  act 
will  be  to  fling  "mind"  witli  all  its 
lumber  overboard,  and  busying  our- 
selves exclusively  with  the  man  and 
his  facts,  we  shall  see  whether  the 
science  will  not  Jloat  then.  But  our 
first  problem  is  to  vindicate  and  make 
good  the  distinction  we  have  pointed 
out. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  make 


use  of  an  illustration,  which  will,  per- 
haps, be  of  some  preliminary  assist- 
ance in  rendering  our  meaning,  toge- 
ther with  the  point  at  issue,  still  more 
distinct  and  manifest  to  the  reader. 
The  mountains,  let  us  say,  which  the 
eye  beholds  are  the  objects  of  its 
vision.  In  the  same  way  the  pas- 
sions, sensations,  "  states  of  mind," 
&c.  which  the  man  is,  or  may  be,  con- 
scious of,  are  the  objects  of  his  con- 
sciousness, of  his  conscious  self.  But 
no  one  ever  supposes  that  the  fact 
of  vision  b  the  same  as  the  objects  of 
vision.  The  former  appertains  to  the 
eye;  the  latter  constitute  the  moun- 
tains seen.  The  objects  of  vision  may 
exist  and  do  exist  without  the  fact  of 
vision,  and  do  not  create  or  enforce 
this  fact  as  their  necessary  and  inva- 
riable accompaniment.  To  make  no 
discrimination  between  these  two 
things  would  be  confessedly  in  the 
highest  degree  absurd.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness. The  Jact  of  consciousness  be- 
longs to  the  man  himself,  to  that  being 
which  calls  itself  "  I,"  and  this,  truly 
speaking,  is  all  that  belongs  to  him. 
The  objects  of  consciousness,  namely, 
man's  passions,  sensations,  j^c,  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  his  at  all. 
The  fact  and  notion  of  self  do  not  ne- 
cessarily or  always  accompany  them. 
They  may  be  referred  to  "  mind,"  or 
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to  ifhat  you  please.  They  are  indeed 
within  the  man*8  control  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  control  thera.  But  this  is  not 
because  they  are  himself^  but  only 
because  they  are  not  himself;  because 
they  are  obscurations  of  himself.  You 
may  call  thera  the  false  man  if  you 
choose ;  but  if  they  were  the  true  man 
where  would  be  the  truthfulness  of 
that  mighty  truth  which  says  that  the 
man  waxes  just  in  proportion  as  he 
makes  his  passions  and  his  sensual 
feelings  wane?  How  could  this  be 
the  case  if  the  man  himself  were  iden- 
tical^ with  his  passions  and  his  desires? 
Can  a  creature  live  and  thrive  by  sus- 
pending  its  own  animation  ?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  a  being  should  increase 
and  strengthen  in  proportion  as  it  is  wea- 
kened and  diminished  ?  To  return  to 
our  illustration :  the  point  of  it  is  this — 
the  objects  of  consciousnes8,namely,  tho 
passionsi  emotions,  &c.«and  Reason  it- 
self, might  perfectiy  well  exist  (and  in 
animals  do  exist)  without  any  one 
being  conscious  of  them,  or  combining 
with  them  the  notion  of  self,  just  as 
the  objects  of  vision  exist  without  any 
eye  perceiving  them  :  and  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  or  the  fact  that  a  being 
is  conscious  of  these  states,  is  just  as 
distinct  from  the  states  themselves  as 
the  fact  that  tho  eye  does  behold 
mountains  is  distinct  from  the  moun- 
tains which  it  beholds.  These  two 
things,  then,  the  fact  and  the  object, 
are  in  both  cases  distinctly  separate. 
In  the  case  of  the  eye  and  its  objects 
they  are  never  confounded;  but  in 
the  case  of  consciousness  and  its  ob- 
jects we  venture  to  aflirm  that  the  me- 
taphysician has  invariably  confound- 
ed tnem.  Our  g^at  primary  aim  is 
to  remedy  this  confusion ;  to  establish 
the  fact  of  consciousness  (and  the 
being  to  whom  it  belongs)  as  some- 
thing quite  aloof  from,  and  transcend- 
ing, the  objects  of  'consciousness, 
namely,  mind  and  all  its  states,  and 
then  to  confine  our  science  entirely  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  fact,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  pregnant  with  many 
other  facts,  and  with  many  mighty 
resnlts,^neglecting  the  objects  of  it  as 
of  little  importance  or  of  none.    \ 

There  is  one  ground,  however,  still 
left  open  to  the  metaphysician,  which 
he  may  consider  his  impregnable 
stronghold  or  inner  fortress,  and 
which,  if  he  can  maintain  it,  will  cer- 
tainly enable  him  to  set  our  stric- 
tures at  defiance,  and  successfully  to 
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defend  his  tenets  agdnst  all  our  olgec- 
tions.  We  are  quite  willing  that  he 
should  intrench  himself  in  this  strong 
citadel,  and,  with  his  permission,  we 
wUl  place  him  fairly  within  it  vrith 
our  own  hands — to  stand  or  to  fall. 
The  metaphysician,  fully  admitting 
tile  distinction  we  have  been  insisting 
on,  may  say,  "  but  thb  discrimination 
is  itself  a  mere  analysis  of  mind.  The 
*  state'  of  which  the  being  is  conscious 
is  mind ;  and  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, vrith  the  being  to  whom  it 
belongs,  is  also  mind.  In  a  word, 
both  terms  or  factors  of  the  analysis 
are  mind.  Mind  in  a  state  of  dunlism 
perhaps  ;  two  minds,  if  you  choose  to 
call  them  so ;  but  still  susceptible  of 
synthesis,  still  capable  of  having  tho 
one  of  them  added  to  the  other  of 
them ;  and  hence,  though  two,  still 
capable  of  being  united,  and  of  being 
viewed  in  the  amalgamation  of  one. 
Therefore,"  continues  he,  "mind, 
view  it  as  you  please,  analyze  it,  or 
make  what  discriminations  within  it 
you  like,  is  still  rightiy  to  be  regard* 
ed  as  constituting  the  real  and  com* 
plete  man,  and  as  monopolizing  the 
whole  of  that  which  is  truly  he." 

K  this  argument  be  valid,  we  must 
own  ourselves  completely  foiled,  and 
the  fight  is  done.  For  if  it  be  true 
that  the  distinction  we  are  contending 
for  be  merely  a  dead  analytical  dis- 
crimination,  and  not  a  real  and  won- 
der-working antithesis,  a  vital  anta- 
gronism  in  human  nature  which,  prac- 
tically operating,  brings  about  all  the 
good  and  eril  of  man  and  of  society  ; 
and  whicli,  working  ceaselessly 
tliroughout  all  time,  as  well  as  in  the 
individual  breast,  increases  in  energy 
the  longer  it  maintains  itself,  marking 
distinctly  the  progress  of  the  species, 
and  advancing  it  on  and  on  from  that 
which  it  once  was  to  that  which  it  now 
is,  and  to  that  which  it  shall  yet  bo — 
if  it  be  not,  we  say,  a  distinction  of 
this  kind,  but  merely  an  inoperative 
"  analysis  of  mind,"  then  we  give  it 
up  as  virtually  void,  as  altogether  in-  * 
significant,  and  unworthy  of  a  further 
thought. 

But  our  whole  system  proceeds 
upon  the  reality  and  vitality  of  thb 
distinction.  It  founds  itself  not  upon 
any  principle  arising  out  of  an  analy- 
sis of  mind  ;  not  upon  any  distinction 
made  within  mind ;  but  upon  a  real 
antithesis  to  be  established  between 
what  belongs  or  may  be  admitted  tg 
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belong  to  mind,  and  xrhat  does  not 
and  cannot  belong  to  it ;  and  there- 
fore we  will  not  yield  up  this  distinc- 
tion by  owning  it  to  oe  analytical 
at  all.  We  allow  the  metaphysician 
to  take  all  man*s  passions,  sensations, 
emotions,  states^  or  whatever  else  he 
may  choose  to  call  them,  and  refer 
them  to  "  mind,"  making  this  the  oIh 
ject  of  his  research.  But  when  he 
attempts  to  lay  bands  on  the  fact  of 
oonscionsness,  and  to  make  **  mind  " 
usnrp  this  fact  together  with  the  being 
to  whom  this  fact  belongs,  we  exdaira, 
"Hold.  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  farther ;  here  shall  thy  weak 
hypothesis  be  staid."  If  he  rensts, 
the  question  must  be  put  to  the  proof. 
Can  the  fact  of  consciousness,  toge- 
ther with  the  man  himself,  be  con- 
ceived of  as  vested  in  the  object  called 
«<mind,'*  as  well  as  the  sensations^ 
passions,  &c.  which  have  been  admits 
ted  to  be  vested  therein  ?  or  must  not 
this  fact  and  the  man  himself  be  held 
transcendtnt  to  this  object,  and  inca* 
pable  of  being  objectified,  or  oonceiv* 
ed  of  as  an  object  at  all  ?  Unless  we 
can  make  out  thb  latter  point,  we 
shall  fail  in  realizing,  in  iu  truth  and 
purity,  the  only  fact  with  which,  in 
our  opinion,  as  we  have  already  said, 
psychology  ought  to  busy  itself,  name- 
^,  the  fact  of  consciousness. 

We  have  now,  then,  brought  the 
question  to  its  narrowest  possible 
point.  Can  the  fact  of  consciousness, 
together  with  our  conscious  selves,  be 
conceived  of  as  vested  in  the  ohjed 
called  **  the  human  mind?  *  It  was 
to  prove  the  negative  side  of  thb  ques- 
tion, and  thereby  to  support  a  conclu- 
sion which  forms  the  very  life  and 
keystone  of  our  system,  that  the  argu- 
ment contained  in  a  former  part  of 
this  discussion  was  intended  ;  and  the 
reader  may,  perhaps,  bo  now  placed 
in  a  situation  which  will  enable  him 
to  perceive  its  drift  more  cloarlv.  We 
will  recapitulate  it  very  shortly,  and 
in  somewhat  difTcrent  words  from  those 
formerly  used. 

An  olrjcct  is  that  which  is  either 
really  or  ideally  different  from  our- 
selves ;  or  in  other  words,  is  either 
different  in  itself,  or  is  conceived  of  as 
different  by  us.  Suppose,  now,  that 
the  metapnysician  makes  use  of  the 
expression  of  common  sense  and  ordi- 
nary language,  •*  my  mind.*'  He  here 
t^rtainly  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  lay 


down  a  rea/discdmluationbct ween  him- 
self and  his  mind.  Whatever  he  may 
intend  to  say,  he  clearly  sayi  that  there 
are  two  of  them,  namely,  bis  mind  and 
himself,  the  ''  I**  (call  it  the e^ro), pes- 
sessing  it.  In  this  case,  *^  mind  **  may 
contain  what  it  likes,  but  the  consciouB* 
ness  of  what  it  contains,  certainly  re- 
mains with  the  ego.  In  this  case  mind 
IS  realfy  destitute  of  consciousness. 
Does  the  metaphysician  disclaim  this 
view  of  the  matter  ?  Does  he  say  thit 
mind  is  really  himself,  and  is  only 
ideally  an  object  to  fatoi  ?  Then  we 
answer,  tliat  in  this  case  mind  is  ide* 
ally  divested  of  consciousness,  and  if 
the  metaphysician  thinks  otherwise,  be 
imposes  upon  himself.  For  how  can 
he  make  it  contain  consciousness  with- 
out first  of  all  ideally  replacing  within 
it  himself,  the  ego  which  he  had  ide« 
ally  severed  from  it.  But  if  he  does 
make  this  re-investment,  mind  (his 
object)  at  otace  vanishes  from  the 
scene ;  for  none  of  us  can  attribute 
consciousness  directly  to  another ;  we 
eaq  only  attribute  it  directly  to  another 
by  becomipg  it,  and  if  we  become  it^ 
it  ceases  to  be  another;  it  becomes 
we ;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  but  the  ego 
is  left ;  and  we  have  no  object  either 
ideally  or  really  before  us.  The  di- 
lemma to  which  the  philosophers  of 
mind  are  reduced  is  this :  untitBs  they 
attribute  consciousness  to  mind,  they 
leave  out  of  view  the  most  important 
and  characteristic  phenomenon  of  man : 
and  if  they  attribute  consciousness  to 
mind,  they  annihilate  the  object  of  thdr 
research,  in  so  far  as  the  whole  extent 
of  this  fact  is  concerned. 

So  much  in  the  shape  of  mere  ab- 
stract reasoning  upon  this  (juestion. 
It  appears  to  us  that  our  point  is  now  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  completely  made 
out.  We  think  that  as  far  as  mere 
reasoning  can  do  it,  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  extricating  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness from  the  oppressive  and  obscu*- 
ring  envelopemont  of  **  the  human 
mind.**  But  our  views, their  correct- 
ness, and  their  application,  still  reauSre 
to  be  bronght  out  and  enforced  by 
many  explanations  and  observations  of 
fact.  We  now,  then,  descend  to  va- 
rious statements,  illustrations,  and 
practical  considerations  which  wiJl  pro- 
bably be  still  more  plain  and  convin- 
cing than  any  thing  we  have  yet  said. 
These,  however,  we  reserve  for  the 
following  chapter. 
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Chapter  II. 


One  of  the  fiindamental  and  soimd- 
est  canons  of  philosophy  is  this :  neyer 
violently  to  subvert,  but  to  follow 
gently  through  all  its  windings  any 
fiict  subn^itted  to  us  by  common  sense, 
and  never  harshly  to  obliterate  the 
language  in  which  any  such  fact  is 
eipres^,  or  precipitatdy  to  subsd- 
tute  in  place  of  it  another  expression, 
drawn,  probably,  from  some  mush- 
room th€K)ry,  and  more  consonant,  as 
we  may  tMnk,  with  truth,  beeause  ap- 
parently of  a  naore  cultivated  cast. 
The  presumption  is,  that  the  first 
expressions  are  right,  and  truly  denote 
the  fact,  and  that  the  secondary  lan- 
guage, if  much  opposed  to  these,  is  the 
ofispring  of  a  philosophy  erroneously 
reflective.  In  short,  if  we  neglect  tlie 
canon  pointed  out,  tlie  risk  of  our 
nrissing  the  real  facts,  and  running  into 
false  speculation,  is  extreme.  For 
common  sense,  bdng  instinctive  or 
nearly  so,  rarely  errs,  and  its  expres- 
sions not  being  matured  by  reflection, 
generally  contain  within  them,  though 
imder  very  obscure  forms,  mueh  of  the 
deep  truth  and  wisdom  of  revelations. 
What  though  its  facts  and  its  langpuagc 
may  often  be  to  us,  like  the  mirage  to 
travellers  in  ^  desert,  for  a  time  an 
elusive  and  disf^pointing  tlung !  Still 
let  us  persevere  in  the  pursuit.  The 
natural  mirage  is  often  the  most  be- 
nign provision  which  Heaven,  in  its 
mercy,  could  call  up  before  the  eyes 
of  the  wanderers  through  barren  wastes . 
Ceaselessly  holding  out  to  them  the 
promise  of  blessed  gratification,  it  thus 
attracts  onwards  and  onwards,  till,  at 
length,  they  really  reach  the  true  and 
water-fiowing  oasis,  those  steps  which, 
but  for  this  timely  and  continnal  at- 
traction, would  have  sunk  down  and 
perished  in  despair  amid  the  unmea- 
surable  sands.  And  spread  over  the 
surface  of  common  life,  there  is  a  moral 
mirage  analogous  to  tiiis,  and  equally 
attractive  to  the  philosopher  thirsting 
after  truth.  In  pursuing  it  we  may 
be  often  disap]K)iuted  and  at  fault,  but 
let  us  follow  It  in  faithful  hope,  and  it 
will  lead  us  on  and  on  unto  the  true 
and  living  waters  at  last.  If  we  ac- 
cept in  a  sincere  and  faithful  spirit, 
the  facts  and  expressions  of  common 
sense,  and  refrain  from  tampering  un- 
duly with  their  shnplicity,  we  shall 
pernaps  find,  like  those  fortnnate  ones 


of  old  who,  opening  hospitable  doors 
to  poor  wearied  wayfarers,  unwittingly 
entertained  angels,  that  we  are  harbour- 
ing the  divinest  truths  of  philosophy  in 
the  guise  of  these  homely  symbols. 
'  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  task  to 
exelude  such  facts  and  such  expres- 
sions from  our  consideration,  and 
then  Within  closed  doors  to  arrive  at 
eonelusions  at  variance  with  common 
sense.  But  this  b  not  the  true  busi- 
ness of  philosophy.  True  philosophy, 
meditating  a  far  lugher  aim,  and  a 
far  more  difficult  task  than  this,  throws 
wide  her  portals  to  the  entrance  of  all 
comers, — come  disguised  and  unpro« 
mising  as  they  may.  In  other  words^ 
she  accepts,  as  given,  the  great  and 
indestructible  convictions  of  our  race, 
and  the  language  in  which  these  are 
expressed:  and  in  place  of  denying 
or  obliterating  them,  she  endeavours 
rationally  to  explain  and  justify  them ; 
recovering  by  reflection  steps  taken 
in  the  spontaneous  strength  of  nature 
by  powers  little  more  than  instinctive, 
and  seeing  in  clear  light  the  operation 
of  princi^es,  which,  in  their  primary 
acts,  work  in  almost  totid  darkness. 

Common  sense,  then,  is  the  pro- 
blem of  philosophy,  and  is  plamly  not 
to  be  solved  by  being  set  aside— but 
just  aslittle  is  it  to  be  solved  by  be- 
ing taken  for  granted,  or  in  other 
words,  by  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  primary  forms  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  our  notice.  A  problem 
and  its  solution  arc  evidently  not  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  and  hence,  com- 
mon sense,  the  problem  of  philosophy, 
is  by  no  means  identical,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  with  the  solution 
which  philosophy  has  to  supply :  (a 
consideration  which  those  would  do 
well  to  remember  who  talk  of  the 
"  philosophy  of  common  sense,*'  thns 
confounding  together  the  problem 
and  the  sdution.)  It  is  only  after 
the  solution  has  been  efiected,  that 
they  can  be  looked  upon  as  identical 
with  each  other.  How  then  is  this 
solution'  to  be  realized  ?  How  is  the 
conversion  of  common  sense  into 
philosophy  to  be  brought  about  ?  We 
answer,  by  accepting  completely  and 
faithfully  the  &cts  and  expressions  of 
common  sense  as  given  in  their  pri- 
mitive obscurity,  and  then  by  constru- 
ing them  without  violence,  without 
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additioib  and  without  diminution  into 
clearer  and  more  intelligible  forms. 

In  obserTance  and  exemplification^ 
then,  of  this  rule,  let  us  now  take  up 
an  expression  frequenUj  made  use  of 
by  common  sense,  and  which,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  had  occasion  to 
bring  forward^hat  ekpression,  to  wit, 
constantly  in  the  mouth  of  every  one, 
•*  my  mind,'*  or  let  it  bo  "  my  emo- 
tion,'* "  my  sensation,"  or  any  similar 
mode  of  speech  ;  and  let  us  ask  what 
does  a  man,  thus  talking  the  ordinary 
language  of  common  life,  precisely 
mean  when  he  employs  these  expres- 
sions ?  The  metaphysician  will  tell  us 
that  he  does  not  mean  what  he  says. 
We  affirm  that  he  does  mean  what  he 
says.  The  metaphysician  will  tell  us 
that  ho  does  not  really  make,  or  intend 
to  make  any  discrimination  or  sunder- 
ing between  himself  smd  his  "mind;** 
or  we  should  rather  say  his  "  state  of 
mind.*'  We  affirm  that  he  both  in- 
tends to  make  such  a  separation,  and 
does  make  it.  The  metaphysician 
declares  that  by  the  expression  "  my 
emotion'*  tiie  man  merely  means  that 
there  is  one  of  them ;  namely  "  emotion," 
that  thb  is  himself  (the  being  he  calls 
'*  1"),  and  contains  and  expresses  every 
fact  which  this  latter  word  denotes : 
and  in  making  this  averment  the  me- 
taphysician roughly  subverts  and  ob- 
literates the  language  of  the  man. 
We,  however,  reverencing  the  canon 
we  have  just  laid  down,  refrain  from 
doing  this  gross  violence  to  his  ex- 
pressions, because,  if  we  were  guilty 
of  it,  we  should  consider  ourselves 
upon  the  point  of  falling  into  great 
errors,  and  of  confounding  a  most 
essential  distinction  which  has  not 
escaped  the  primitive  and  almost  in- 
stinctive good  sense  of  all  mankind 
—the  genus  metuphysicorum  except- 
ed. This  tribe  will  not  admit  that  in 
iising  the  expression,  for  instance, 
"  my  sensations,"  the  man  regards 
himself  as  standing  aloof  from  his 
sensations :  or  at  any  rate  they  hold 
that  such  a  view  on  the  part  of  the 
man  is  an  erroneous  one.  They  wDl 
not  allow  that  the  man  himself  and 
the  fact  of  consciousness  stand  on  the 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  the  "  states  of 
mind**  experienced  :  but  they  fetter 
him  down  within  the  circle  of  these 
states,  and  make  liim  and  conscious- 
ness identical  with  them. 

In  opposition  to  this,  the  ordinary 
psychological  doctrine,  we,    for  our 
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part,  prefer  to  adhere  to  tiie  language 
of  common  sense ;  believing  that  this 
represents  the  facts  faithfully  and 
truly,  while  the  formulas  of  metaphy- 
sics misrepresent  them  grievously. 
We  affirm  that  the  natural  man,  la 
using  the  words  **  my  mind,**  ex- 
presses and  intends  to  express  what 
is,  and  what  he  feels  to  be  the  fact^^ 
namely,  that  his  conscious  self^  that 
which  he  calls  "  I**  (ego),  is  not  to 
bo  confounded,  and  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  his  **  mind,'*  or  the 
"  states  of  mind,*'  which  are  its  ob- 
jects. Let  us  observe,  he  merely 
views  "  mind,"  and  uses  this  word,  as  a 
term  expressing  the  aggregate  or  ge- 
neral assemblage  of  these  states,  and 
connects  with  it  no  hypothesis  re- 
specting its  substance.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  the  ego  he  never  thinks  of 
applying  the  epithet  "  my."  And 
why  not?  Simply  because  it  is  he ; 
and  if  mind  also  was  he,  he  never  would 
dream  of  applying  the  word  **  my" 
to  it  either.  The  ego  is  he — not  some- 
thing which  he  possesses.  He  tiierefore 
never  attempts  to  objectify  it,  because 
it  will  not  admit  of  thb.  But  he  can 
talk  rightiy  and  intelligibly  of  "  my 
sensations ;  '*  that  is  to  say,  he  can 
tell  us  that  this  ego  is  visited  by  va- 
rious sensations,  because  he  feels  that 
the  ego — that  is,  himself— is  different 
from  these  sensations.  At  any  rate^  he  • 
never,  of  his  own  accord,  confounds 
himself  and  his  sensations  or  states  of 
mind  together.  He  never,  in  his  natu- 
ral state,  uses  the  word  "  mind**  as  con- 
vertible with  the  word  "  I ; "  and  if 
he  did  so,  he  would  not  be  intelligible 
to  his  species.  They  would  never 
know  that  he  meant  himself;  and 
simply  for  this  reason,  that  the  fact 
of  self-reference  or  consciousness  is 
not  contained  or  expressed  in  the 
word  "  mind,**  and  cannot,  indeed,  be 
denoted  by  any  word  in  the  third 
person.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
"  metaphysics  of  mind'*  to  introduce 
into  thought  and  language  a  confu- 
sion which  man's  natural  understand- 
ing has  always  steered  clear  of. 

We  have  found,  then,  that  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  roan  himself 
(that  called  ego)  and  the  states  of 
mind  which  he  is  conscious  of,  ob- 
tains in  the  langfuage  of  common 
sense,  and  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
entitied  to  subvert  or  to  neglect  it. 
But  to  leave  it  precisely  as  we  found 
it,  would  be  to  turn  it  to  no  account 
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whatfioever^  and  would  allow  the  me- 
taphysician still  to  tiinmph  in  our 
failure  to  accomplish  what  we  have 
declared  to  be  the  true  end  and  busi- 
ness of  philosophy.  The  distinction 
is  espoused  by  common  sense,  and  is 
thrown  out  on  the  very  surface  of  or- 
dinary language:  therefore  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  is  correct  is  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  philo- 
sophically vindicated,  and  made  good. 
Let  uSf  then,  accept  it  faithfully  as 
given ;  and  gentlv  construing  it  into 
a  clearer  form,  let  us  see  whether 
every  fact  connected  with  it  under  its 
philosophic  aspect  will  not  prove  it  to 
be  the  most  important  and  valid  of  dl 
possible  discriminations. 

To  mark  this  distinction,  this  con- 
viction and  expression  of  common  sense, 
by  a  philosophical  formula,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  line  terminating  in  two  oppo- 
site poles.  In  the  one  of  these  we 
will  vest  "  mind,**  that  is,  the  whole 
assemblage  of  the  various  states  or 
changes  experienced ;  all  the  feelings, 
passions,  sensations,  &c.  of  man,  and 
in  the  other  of  them  we  will  vest  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  and  the  man  him- 
self calling  himself  "  I.*'  Now,  we  ad- 
mit, in  the  first  instance,  that  these  two 
poles  are  mere  postulates,  and  that 
our  postulation  of  them  can  only  be 
justified  and  made  good  fhat  they  are 
mutually  repulsive : — ^by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  reciprocal  antithesis  or  an- 
tagonism between  them,  and  between 
all  that  each  of  them  contains :  or,  in 
other  words,  we  must  be  borne  out  by 
the  fact,  that  an  increase  of  intensity 
at  the  one  pole  is  always  compensated 
by  a  corresponding  decrease  of  inten- 
sity at  the  other  pole — and  vice  versa. 
For  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
appear  that  these  two  po£es  agree  and 
act  so  harmoniously  together,  that  the 
vividness  experienced  at  the  one  pole 
(say  that  in  wnich  sensation, &c.  reside) 
is  answered  by  a  proportional  vividness 
at  the  opposite  pole  of  consciousness — 
and  that  a  depression  at  this  latter 
pole  again  takes  place  in  accordance 
with  a  diminished  intensitv  at  the 
former  pole :  in  short,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  these  two  poles,  instead  of 
mutually  extinguishing,  mutually 
strengthen  each  other's  light — then 
we  must  own  that  the  antithesis  we  are 
endeavouring  to  establish  is  virtually 
lEoid  and  erroneous :  that  sensation  and 
consciousness  are  really  identical,  and 
that  the  ^co  poles  are  in  fact  pot  two, 
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but  only  one.  In  a  word,  we  will  own 
that  the  distinction  we  have  been  all 
along  fighting  for  does  not  exist,  and 
that  the  ordinanr  doctrine  of.  pyscho- 
logy  upon  this  head  is  faultless,'^  and 
beyond  dispute. 

This  point,  however,  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  speculation,  or  by  abstract 
reasoning.  WhsXB&ys  the  fact?  The 
fact  is  notorious  to  every  one  except 
metaphysicians,  who  have  seldom  paid 
much  attention  to  this  or  any  other 
fact,  that  the  degree  of  our  conscious- 
ness or  self-reference  always  exists 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of 
intensity  of  any  of  our  sensations, 
passions,  emotions,  &c.  ;  and  that 
consciousness  is  never  so  efiectually 
depressed — or,  perhaps,  we  may  say, 
never  so  totally  obliterated  within  us, 
as  when  we  are  highly  transported  by 
the  vividness  of  any  sensation,  or  ab- 
sorbed in  the  violence  of  any  passion. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  returning 
consciousness,  or  increasing  self-refer- 
ence, has  always  the  efiect  of  deaden- 
ing the  sensation  and  suspending  the 
passion,  until  at  length,  when  it  reaches 
its  ultinuUum,  the  sensation  or  passion 
becomes  totally  extinct.  This  is  de- 
cidedly the  fact,  and  there  is  no  deny- 
vag  it.  Look  at  a  human  being  im- 
mersed in  the  swinish  gratifications  of 
sense.  See  here  how  completely  the 
man  is  lost  in  the  animal.  Swal- 
lowed up  in  the  pleasurable  sensations 
of  his  palate,  he  is  oblivious  of  every 
thing  else,  and  consciousness  sinks  into 
abeyance  for  a  time.  The  sensation 
at  the  one  pole  monopolizes  him,  and 
therefore  the  consciousness  at  the  other 
pole  does  not  come  into  play.  He 
does  not  think  of  himself— he  does  not 
combine  the  notion  of  himself  with  the 
sensation,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
enslaving  him.  Again,  look  at  an- 
other man  shaken  by  wrath,  as  a  tree 
18  shaken  by  the  wind.  Here,  too,  the 
passion  reigns  paramount,  and  every 
thing  else  is  forgotten.  Conscious- 
ness is  extihguished;  and  hence  the 
expression  of  the  poet — Ira  brevis 
furor  est — "  Rage  is  a  brief  insanity** 
— is  stricUy  and  pathologically  true ; 
because  consciousness,  the  condition 
upon  which  all  sanity  depends,  is  for 
tne  time  absent  from  the  man.  Hence, 
too,  the  ordinary  phrase,  that  rage 
transports  a  man  out  of  himself  is 
closely  and  philosophically  correct. 
Properly  interpreted,  it  means  that  the 
man  U  taken  completely  out  of  thQ 
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polo  where  consciousness  abides,  and 
rested  entirely  in  the  opposite  pole 
where  passion  dwells  5  or  rather  we 
should  say  that  ai  a  man  ho  is  extinct, 
and  Htcs  only  as  a  machine.  In  both 
of  these  cases  the  men  lose  their  per- 
sonality. They  are  played  upon  by 
a  foreign  agency. 

*'  lufortunati  mmium  sua  si  mula  noriat  !'* 

But  as  yet  they  know  not  how  mean 
and  how  miserable  they  are.  Con- 
sciousness  must  return  to  them  first, 
and  only  they  themselves  can  bring  it 
back;  and  when  it  does  return,  the 
effect  of  its  very  first  approach  is  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  sensa- 
tion and  of  the  passion.  The  men  are 
not  now  wholly  absorbed  in  tlie  state 
that  prevailed  at  the  sensual  and  pas- 
sionate pole.  The  balance  is  begin- 
ning to  right  itself.  They  have  orig^- 
nated  an  act  of  their  own,  which  has 
given  them  some  degree  of  freedom ; 
and  they  now  begin  to  look  down  upon 
their  former  state  as  upon  a  state  of 
intolerable  slavery ;  and  ever  as  this 
self-reference  of  theirs  waxes,  they 
look  down  upon  that  state  as  more 
and  more  slavish  still,  until  at  length, 
the  balance  being  completely  reversed 
and  lying  over  on  the  other  side,  con- 
sciousness is  again  enthroned,  the 
passion  and  the  sensation  are  extin- 
guished, and  the  men  feel  themselves 
to  be  completely  free. 

The  first  general  expression,  then, 
of  this  great  law  (which,  however, 
may  require  much  ndnute  attention  to 


calculate  all  its  subordinate  forces  and 
thdr  precise  balances)  is  this : — When 
passion,  or  any  state  of  mind  at  the 
one  pole,  is  at  its  maximum,  conscious- 
ness is  at  its  fninimum^^WM  maximum 
being  sometimes  so  great  as  absolutel  v 
tp  extinguish  eonsciousness  while  it 
continues  ;  and,  vice  versa,  when  con- 
sciousnets  is  at  its  maximum,  the  pas- 
don,  or  whatever  the  state  of  mind  at 
the  opposite  pole  may  be,  is  at  ite 
minimum, — the  maximum  being  in 
this  case,  too,  sometimes  so  great  as 
to  amount  to  a  total  suspension  of  the 
passion,  &c.  What  important  conse- 
quences does  the  mere  enunciation  of 
this  great  law  suggest  1  In  particular, 
what  a  firm  and  intelligible  basis  does 
it  afford  to  the  great  superstructure  of 
morality !  What  light  does  it  carry 
down  into  the  profoundest  recesses  of 
duty !  Man*8 passions  may  be  said  to 
be  the  origin  of  all  human  wickedness. 
What  more  important  fact,  then,  can 
there  be  than  this,  ^t  the  veiy  act  of 
consciousness,  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
brings  along  with  it,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  suspension  of  any  passion 
which  may  be  tyrannizing  over  us; 
and  that,  as  the  origination  of  this  act 
is  our  own,  so  is  it  in  our  own  power 
to  heighten  and  increase  its  Instre  as 
we  please,  even  up  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of sel£>reflection,  wheroit  triumphs 
over  passion  completely  ?  These  mat- 
ters, however,  shall  be  more  fully  un- 
folded when  we  come  to  speak  ctf  the 
consequences  of  the  fact  or  conscious- 
ness. • 


*  Dr  Chalmers  has  a  long  chapter  in  his  Moral  Philosophy  (Chap.  II.)  on  the  efibot 
which  consdonsness  has  in  obUterating  the  state  of  rolnd  upon  which  it  turns  its  eye. 
But  to  what  account  docs  he  turn  his  obsenration  of  this  fkct  ?  He  merely  notices  it 
as  attaching  a  peculiar  difficulty  to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  Blind.  It  does  indeed. 
It  attaches  so  pecuKnr  a  difficulty  to  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  thai  we  wonder  the 
Doctor  was  not  led  by  this  consideration  to  perceire  that  these  phenomena  were  no 
longer  the  real  and  hnportant  foots  of  the  science  ;  but  that  the  iact  of  consciousoees, 
together  with  the  consequences  it  brought  along  witli  it,  and  nothing  else,  truly  was 
so.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  this  fact  attaches  so  peculiar  a  facility  to  the  study  of 
morality,  that  we  ore  surprised  the  Doctor  did  not  avail  himself  of  its  assistance  in 
explaining  the  laws  and  chstracter  of  duty.  But  how  does  Dr  Chalmers  **  get  quit  of 
this  difficulty  ?"  If  the  phenomena  of  mliid  disappear  as  soon  as  consciousness  looks 
at  thorn'— bow  do  you  think  he  obviates  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  science  ?  Why,  by 
emptying  human  nature  of  consciousness  altogether  ;  or,  aa  he  informs  us,  '*  by  adopt- 
ing Dr  Thonms  Brown*s  view  of  consciousness,  who  makes  this  act  to  be,"  as  Dr 
Chalmers  snys,  *'  a  brief  act  of  memory."  \niether  this  means  that  consciousness  is 
a  short  act  of  memory,  or  an  act  of  memory  following  shortly  afler  the  *'  state" 
remembered,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  here  have  consciousness 
converted  into  memory.  For  we  presume  that  there  is  no  difference  in  kind,  no  dis- 
tinction at  all  between  an  act  of  memory  which  Is  brief,  and  an  act  of  memory  which 
is  not  brief.     Thus  consciousness  is  obliterated.     Man  is  deprived  of  the  notion  of 
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Chaptee  III. 


What  tlten  is  the  precise  effect  of 
our  argument  ag&inst  the  prevaiHiig 
doctrine  of  the  <<  human  mind?*'  if 
the  word  "  mind"  be  used  merely  to 
express  the  general  group^  or  assem^ 
binge  of  pa^onsy  emotions,  intellec- 
tual stales,  and  other  modifications  of 
being,  which  both  man  and  the  animal 
creation  are  subject  to,  we  have  no 
objections  whatever  to  the  nee  of  the 
term.  If  it  should  further  please  the 
metaphysician  to  lay  down  **  mind" 
as  a  di:^tiuct  entity  to  which  these 
various  states  or  changes  arc  to  be 
referred,  we  shall  not  trouble  our- 
selves with  quarrelling  with  this  hypo- 
thesis either.  All  we  say  is,  that  tke 
man  himself,  and  the  true  and  proper 
facts  of  the  man's  nature,  are  not  to  be 
found  here.  In  the  case  of  animals, 
we  shall  admit  that  *'  mind,"  that  is, 
some  particular  modification  of  pas- 
sion, sensation,  reason,  and  so  forth, 
eonstitntes,  and  is  convertible  while  it 
lasts  with  the  true  and  proper  being 
of  the  animal  subject  to  that  change ; 
because,  here  there  is  nothing  over 
and  above  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
time.  There  is  no  dbtinction  made 
between  it  (the  state)  experienced, 
and  itself  (the  animal)  experiencing. 
The  animal  is  wholly  monopolized  by 
the  passion.  The  two  are  identical. 
The  animal  does  not  stand  aloof  in 
any  degree  from  the  influence  to  which 
it  is  subject.  There  is  not  in  addition 
to  the  passion,  or  whatever  the  state 
of  mind  may  be,  a  consciousness,  or 
reference  to  self  of  that  particular 
state.  In  short,  there  Is  no  seffftX  all 
in  the  cose.  There  is  nothing  but  a 
machine,  or  thing  agitated  and  usurped 
by  a  kind  of  tyrannous  agency,  (int 
as  a  reed  is  shaken  by  the  wind.  The 
study,  then,  of  the  laws  and  facts  of 
passion,  sensation,  reason,  &c.,  in  am- 
ma/8  might  be  a  rational  and  legiti- 
mate enough  pursuit ;  because,  in  their 
case,  there  is  no  fact  of  a  more  im- 
portant and  peculiar  character  for  us 
to  attend  to.  These  phenomena  might 


be  said  to  constitute  the  proper  facts 
of  animal  psychology. 

The  total  absorption  of  the  creature 
in  the  particular  change  or  **  state** 
experienced — which  we  have  just  no- 
ticed as  the  great  fact  occurring  in 
the  animal  creation-^sometimes  occurs 
in  the  case  of  man  also ;  and  when  it 
does  take  place  in  him,  he  and  they 
are  to  be  considered  exactly  upon  a 
par.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  pe- 
culiarity of  man*8  nature,  that  this 
monopolization  of  him  by  some  pre- 
vailing ^  state  of  mind,**  does  not 
always,  or  indeed  often  happen.  In 
his  case  there  is  generally  something 
over  and  above  the  change  by  which 
he  is  visited,  and  this  unabsorbed  some- 
thing is  the  fact  of  consciousness,  the 
notion  and  the  reality  of  himself  as 
the  person  experiencing  the  change. 
Thb  fact  is  that  which  controls  and 
makes  him  independent  of  the  state 
experienced,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
state  running  into  excess,  it  leaves 
him  not  the  excuse  or  apology  (which 
animals  have),  that  he  was  its  victim 
and  its  slave.  This  phenomenon 
stand?  conspicuously  aloof,  and  beside 
it,  stands  man  conspicuously  aloof 
finom  all  the  various  modifications  of 
being  by  which  he  may  be  visited. 
This  phenomenon  is  the  great  and  lead- 
ing fact  o{ hitman  p^choiogy .  And  we 
now  affirm,  that  the  enquirer  who 
should  neglect  it  ai^er  it  had  been 
brought  up  before  him,  and  should 
still  keep  studying  *'  the  human 
mind,**  would  be  guilty  of  the  grossest 
dereliction  of  his  dnty  as  a  philosopher, 
and  would  follow  a  course  altogether 
irrelevant ;  inasmuch,  as  passing  by 
the  phenomenon  peculiar  to  man,  he 
would  be  busying  himself  at  the  best 
(supposing  "  mind  '*  to  be  something 
more  than  hypothesis)  with  facts  which 
man  possesses  in  common  with  other 
creatures,  and  which  must  of  course 
be,  therefore,  far  inferior  in  import- 
ance and  scientific  value  to  the  ano- 
malous fact  exclusively  his.     In  study. 


bSmsclf.  He  no  longer  is  a  self  at  oil,  or  capable  of  any  self* reference.  From  having 
been  a  person,  he  becomes  a  mere  thing  ;  and  is  left  existing  and  going  throngh  mri' 
OOB  acts  of  intelHgcnce,  jnst  like  the  animals  around  him,  which  exist  and  perform 
many  intelligent  acts  without  being  aware  of  their  existence,  without  possessing  anf 
personality,  or  taking  any  account  to  themselves  of  their  aecompliebmente. 
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is  not  the  tendency  of  the  objects  of 
vision,  on  the  one  hand,  to  quench 
the  vision  which  regards  them ;  it  is 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency 
of  the  fact  of  vision  to  obliterate  the 
objects  at  which  it  looks.  Therefore, 
though  the  fact  of  vision  and  the  ob- 
jects of  vision  are  distinctly  separate, 
yet  their  disunion  is  not  so  complete 
as  'that  of  the  fact  of  consciousness 
and  the  objects  of  consciousness,  the 
natural  tendency  of  which  is,  on  both 
sides,  to  act  precisely  in  the  manner . 
spoken  of,  and  between  which  a 
struggle  of  the  kind  pointed  out  con- 
stantly subsbts.  This,  then,  we  pro- 
claim to  be  the  fact  (and  upon  this 
fact  we  ground  the  essential  dbtinc- 
tion  or  antithesis  between  mind,  i.e. 
the  complement  of  the  objects  of  con- 
sciousness, and  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness itself)  that  mind,  in  all  its  states, 
without  a  single  exception,  so  far 
from  facilitatiug  or  bringing  about 
the  developement  of  consciousness, 
actually  exerts  itself  unceasingly  and 
powerfully  to  prevent  consciousness 
from  coming  into  existence,  and  to 
extinguish  it  when  it  has  come  into 
operation.  The  fact,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  notorious,  that  the  more  any 
state  of  mind  (a  sensation  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be)  is  developed,  the  less 
is  there  a  consciousness  or  reference 
to  self  of  that  state  of  mind ;  and  this 
fact  proves  how  essentially  the  two 
are  opposed  to  each  other;  because 
if  they  agreed,  or  acted  in  concert 
with  one  another,  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  an  increase  in  the  one  of 
them  would  be  attended  by  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  other  of  them. 
How,  then,  can  we  possibly  include, 
or  conceive  of  as  included,  under 
*'mind,'*  a  fact  or  act  which  it  is  the 
tendency  of  "mind  "  in  all  its  states 
to  suppress  ? 

Is  It  here  objected  that  unless  these 
states  of  mind  existed,  consciousness 
would  never  come  into  operation,  and 
that  therefore  it  falls  to  be  considered 
as  dependent  upon  them  ?  In  this  objec- 
tion the  premises  are  perfectly  true,  but 
the  inference  is  altogether  false.  It  is 
true  that  man*s  consciousness  would 
not  develope  itself  unless  certain  va- 
rieties of  sensation,  reason.  See.  be- 
came manifest  within  him ;  but  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  from  this 
that  consciousness  is  the  natural  se- 
quent or  harmonious  accompaniment 
of  these.    The  feet  is,  that  conscious* 


ing  "  the  htiman  mind,"  we  encoun- 
ter, whichever  way  we  turn,  mere 
counterfeit,  or  else  irrelevant  pheno- 
mena, instead  of  falling  in  with  the 
true  and  peculiar  phenomena  of 
man  ;  or  shall  we  say  that  con- 
sciousness, like  the  apples  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  grows  on 
the  boughs  of  humanity,  and  ^ows 
nowhere  else,  and  that  while  it  is  the 
practical  duty  of  all  men,  as  well  as 
the  great  aim  of  philosophy,  to  grasp 
and  realize  this  rare  and  precious  fact, 
it  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  "  the 
human  mind,**  like  the  dragon  of  old, 
to  guard  this  phenomenon  from  the 
scrutiny  of  mankind;  to  keep  them 
ignorant  or  oblivious  of  its  existence; 
to  beat  them  back  from  its  avenues 
into  the  mazes  of  practical  as  well  as 
speculative  error,  by  raising  its  blind- 
ing and  deceitful  aspect  against  any 
hand  that  would  pluck  the  golden 
fruitage. 

Does  the  reader  still  desire  to  be 
informed  with  the  most  precise  dis- 
tinctness wht^  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness, and  we  ourselves,  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  properly  and  entirely 
vested  in  "mind?"  Then  let  him  at- 
tend once  more  to  the  fact,  when  we 
repeat  what  we  have  idready  stated : 
perilling  our  whole  doctrine  upon  the 
truth  of  our  statement  as  fact,  and 
renouncing  speculation  altogether.  In 
a  former  part  of  this  discussion  we 
illustrated  the  distinction  between  the 
objects  of  consciousness  (the  passions, 
namely,  and  all  the  other  changes  or 
modifications  we  experience)  and  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  by  the  analo- 
gous distinction  subsisting  between 
the  objects  of  vision  and  the  fact  of 
vision.  It  was  plain  that  the  objects 
of  vision  might  exist,  and  did  exist, 
without  giving  birth  to,  or  being  in 
any  way  accompanied  by,  the  fact  of 
vision ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  was 
apparent  that  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness by  no  means  brought  along  with 
them  the  fact  of  consciousness  as  their 
necessary  and  invariable  accompani- 
ment, fent  we  have  now  to  observe 
that  this  illustration  is  not  strong 
enough,  and  that  the  two  terms  of  it 
are  not  sufficiently  contrasted  for  our 
purpose.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  now 
remark  that  in  the  case  of  conscious- 
ness and  its  objects,  the  rupture  or 
antagonism  between  the  two  is  far 
stronger  and  more  striking  than  in 
the  case  of  vision  and  itf  objects.    It 
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ness  does  not  come  into  operation  in 
consequence  of  these  states;  but  in 
spite  of  them :  it  does  not  come  into 
play  to  increase  and  foster  these  states^ 
but  only  actively  to  suspend,  control, 
or  put  a  stop  to  them.  This,  then,  is 
the  reason  why  consciousness  cannot 
developc  itself  without  their  previous 
manifestation ;  namely,  because  unless 
they  existed  there  would  be  nothing 
for  it  to  combat,  to  weaken,  or  to  des- 
troy. Its  occupation  or  office  would 
be  gone.  There  would  be  nothing 
for  it  to  exert  itself  against.  Its  an- 
tagonbt  force  not  having  been  given, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  its 
existence.  This  force  (the  power 
existing  at  what  we  have  called  the 
mental  pole)  does  not  create  consci- 
ousness, but  as  soon  as  this  force  comes 
into  play,  consciousness  creates  itself, 
and,  by  creating  itself,  suspends  or 
diminishes  the  energy  existing  at  that 
pole.  .  This  fact  showing  ^t  con- 
sciousness Is  in  nothing  passive,  but 
is  ab  origine  essentially  active,  places 
us  upon  the  strongest  position,  which 
as  philosophers  fighting  for  human 
freedom  we  can  possibly  occupy ;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  maintenance  of  this 
position  that  man*s  liberty  can  ever  be 
philosophically  vindicated  and  made 
good.  In  truth,  possessing  this  fact, 
we  hold  in  our  hands  the  profoundest 
truth  in  all  psychology ;  the  most  aw- 
ful and  sublime  truth  connected  with 
the  nature  of  man.  Our  present  men- 
tion of  it  is  necessarily  very  brief  and 
obscure :  but  we  will  do  our  best  to 
clear  it  up  and  expound  it  fully  when 
we  come  to  discuss  the  problem :  how 
does  consciousness  come  into  opera- 
tion ?  Wo  will  then  start  man  free. 
We  will  show  that  ho  brings  himself 
into  existence,  not  indeed  as  a  being, 
but  as  a  human  being ;  not  as  an  exist- 
ence, but  as  an  existence  calling  itself 
**  I,"  by  an  act  of  absolute  and  essen- 
tial freedom.  We  will  empty  his  true 
and  real  being  of  all  passivity  whatso- 
ever, in  opposition  to  those  doctrines 
of  a  false,  Inert,  and  contradictory  phi« 
losophy,  which  making  him  at  firet, 
and  in  his  earliest  stage,  the  passive 
recipient  of  the  natiur^  cffiuences  of 
things— the  involuntary  effect  of  some 
foreign  cause — seeks  afterwards  to 
engraft  freedom  upon  him ; — a  vain, 
impracticable,  and  necessarily  unsuc- 
cessful endeavour,  as  the  whole  history 
of  philosophy,  from  first  to  last,  has 
shown. 
We  are  now  able  to  render  a^di^ 
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tinct  answer  to  the  question :  What  is 
the  precise  effect  of  our  argument  on 
the  subject  of  the  human  mind  ?  Its 
precise  effect  and  bearing  is  to  turn 
us  to  the  study  of  fact — of  a  clear  and 
A  peculiar  fact — m>m  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  object  which  is  either  an 
hypothesis,  or  else  no  object  at  all 
(not  even  an  hypothesis  but  a  contra- 
diction), or  else  an  irrelevant  object  of 
research,  and  one  which  cannot  by  any 
conceivability  contain  the  fact  which 
it  IB  our  business  to  investigate.  Even 
gpranting  the  human  mind  to  be  a  real 
object,  still  wo  affirm  that  our  argu- 
ment, and  the  state  of  the  fact,  show 
the  necessity  of  our  realizing  and 
viewing  consciousness  as  something 
altoge£er  distinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  it — inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
tendency  of  every  modification  of  mind 
to  keep  thb  fact  or  act  .in  abeyance 
under  their  supremacy  so  long  as  that 
supremacy  continues — and,  therefore, 
it  never  can  be  the  true  and  relevant 
business  of  philosophy  to  attend  to 
this  object  (however  real)  when  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  man ;  because 
in  doing  so,  philosophy  would  neces- 
sarily miss  and  overlook  the  leading, 
proper,  and  peculiar  phenomenon  of 
his  being.  The  fact  of  consciousness, 
expressed  in  the  word  "  I,"  and  its  ac- 
companying facts,  such  as  the  direct 
and  vital  antithesis  subsisting  between 
it  and  passion,  sensation,  &c. — these 
are  the  only  facts  which  psychology 
ought  to  regard.  This  science  ought 
to  discard  from  its  direct  considera- 
tion every  fact  which  is  not  peculiarly 
man^s.  It  ought  to  turn  away  its  at- 
tention from  the  facts  subsisting  at 
what  we  have  called  the  sensitive, 
passionate,  and  rational  pole  of  hu- 
manity ;  because  these  facts  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  the  true  and  abso- 
lute property  of  humanity  at  all;  and 
it  ought  to  confine  its  regards  exclu- 
sively to  the  pole  in  which  conscious- 
ness is  vested ;  and,  above  all  things, 
it  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  wiUi 
speculations  concerning  any  transcen- 
aent  substance  (mind  for  instance)  in 
which  these  phenomena  may  be  ima- 
gined to  inhere. 

Let  us  conclude  this  chapter  by 
shortly  summing  up  our  whole  argu- 
ment and  its  results,  dividing  our  con- 
clusions into  two  distinct  heads:  1st, 
concerning  the  "  science  of  the  human 
mind  ;*'  and  2d,  concerning  the  <<  hu« 
man  mind"  itself. 

Ii  (he  fint  pUcf;  does  the  science 
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of  the  human  mhid  profess  to  follow 
the  analogy  of  the  natural  selenees  ? 
It  does.  Then  It  must  oonform  kself 
to  the  conditions  upon  which  they  de- 
pend. Now^  the  primary  conditioa 
upon  which  the  natural  sciences  do* 
pend  and  proceed,  is  the  distinction 
between  a  subject  and  an  obf ect ;  or> 
in  other  words,  between  a  Being  en- 
quiring, and  a  Being  enquired  into. 
Without  such  a  discrimination  they 
eould  not  move  a  step.  \erj  well: 
man  in  studying  himself  follows  the 
same  method.  He  divides  himself 
into  subject  and  object.  There  is 
himself i  the  subject  enquiring,  and 
there  is  *'  the  human  mind,*'  the  ob- 
ject enquired  into.  There  is  here, 
then,  at  the  outset,  distinctly  two. 
The  principal  condition  of  the  enquiry 
demands  that  there  shall  be  two.  We 
will  suppose  then  the  science  of  the 
'^  object  enquired  into*'  to  be  complete. 
And  now  we  turn  to  the  man,  and  say 
**  give  us  a  science  of  the  subject  en- 
quiring,'*  He  answers  that  he  has 
already  done  80-*that,  in  tliis  case,  the 
subject  and  oblect  are  id^tioal — and 
in  saying  this  is  it  not  plain  that  he 
violates  the  very  condition  upon  which 
his  science  professed  to  proceed  and  to 
depend — namely,  the  distinction  be- 
tween subject  and  object?  He  now 
gives  up  this  distinction.  He  con- 
founds the  two  together.  He  maizes 
one  of  them :  and  the  total  confusion 
and  obliteration  of  his  science  is  the 
consequence.  Does  he  again  recurto 
the  distinction  ?  then  we  keep  probing 
him  with  one  or  other  horn  of  our  dilem- 
ma, which  we  will  thus  express  for  the 
behoof  of  the  **  philosophers  of  mind.** 
Do  yon,  in  your  soienoe  of  man,  pro- 
fess to  lay  down  and  to  found  npon  the 
distinction  between  the  subject  (your- 
selves) and  the  object  (the  human 
mind),  or  do  you  not  ?  If  you  do,  then 
we  affirm  that  while  studying  the  ob- 
ject you  necessarily  keep  back  in  the 
subject  the  most  important  fact  con- 
nected with  man,  namely,  the  fact  of 
consciousness;  and  that  you  cannot 
place  this  fact  in  the  object  of  your  re- 
search without  doing  away  the  dis- 
tinction upon  which  you  founded. 
But  if  you  do  awav  this  distinction, 
you  renounce  and  disregard  the  vital 
and  indispensable  condition  upon  which 
physical  science  depends:  and  what, 
then,  becomes  of  your  science  as  a  re- 
search conducted,  as  you  profess  it  to 
be,  upon  the  principles  of  physical  in- 
Tietigation?  Y«a  may,  indetd^  still 
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oftdeavour  to  accommodate  your  re« 
search  to  the  spirit  of  physical  enquiry 
by  talking  of  a  sui^ct-object ;  but 
this  is  a  wretched  subterfuge,  and  the 
word  you  here  make  use  of  must  ever 
carry  a  contradietion  upon  its  yery 
front.  You  talk  of  what  is  just  as 
inconeeivable  to  physical  science  as  a 
square  circle  or  a  curcular  square.  By 
<<  subject,"  physical  science  under- 
stands that  wMeh  is  not  an  '<  object,** 
but  something  opposed  to  an  object, 
and  bv  <<  object,  *  that  which  is  no/  a 
<<  subject/*  but  something  opposed  to 
a  subject:  and  can  form  no  conception 
of  these  two  as  identical.  But  by 
**  subject-object'*  you  mean  a  subject 
which  beeomes  an  object,  t.  e.  its  own 
object.  But  this  is  inconceivable,  or,  at 
any  rate,  is  only  eonoeivable  on  this 
ground,  that  the  subject  keeps  back  in 
itself,  iiseif  and  the  consdousness  of 
what  is  pasdng  in  the  object ;  because 
if  it  invests  itself,  and  the  fact  of 
consciousness  in  the  object,  the  object 
from  that  moment  ceases  to  be  an  ob- 
ject, and  becomes  jreeonverted  into  a 
subject,  that  is,  into  ones  sdficithoHt 
an  object.     This,  at  least,  is  quite 

Jilain :  that  in  talliing  of  a  sub»^t-ob* 
ect,  you  abandon  the  essential  dis- 
tinction upon  which  the  physical 
sciences  found :  and  the  ruin  of  your 
science  as  a  physioiil  research  (that 
is,  as  a  legitimate  research  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  you  have  de- 
ckred  a  research  can  be  legitimate)  is 
the  result. 

The  difficulties,  then,  In  tlie  way  of 
the  establishment  of  a  science  of ''  the 
human  mind,*'  are  insuperable.  Its 
weakness  and  futility  are  of  a  twofold 
character.  It  starts  with  an  hypothesie, 
and  yet  cannot  maintain  this  hypothe- 
sis, or  remain  consistent  with  it  for  a 
single  moment.  Man  makes  a  hypo- 
thetical object  of  himself,  and  calls  this 
"the  human  mind ;"  and  then,  in  order 
to  invent  it  with  a  certain  essential  phe- 
nomenon, he  is  compelled  every  in- 
stant to  tmmake  it  as  an  object^  and 
to  convert  back  again  into  a  subject, 
that  is  into  himself— -a  confusion  of 
the  most  perplexing  kind — a  con- 
fusion which,  so  long  oa  it  is  persisted 
in,  must  render  every  thing  like  a 
science  of  man  altogether  hopeless. 
Such  being  the  state  of  things,  it  is 
indeed  no  wonder  that  despair  should 
have  settled  down  upon  the  present 
condition,  the  prospect,  and  the  retro- 
spect of  psychological  research. 
In  the  second  place»  let  ui  lay  one 
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Of  two  words  on  the  8iib|«ct  of  <*  the 
fanrain  mind''  itself^  before  we  have 
done  with  it.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be 
not  9Xk  hypothesis^  but  a  reaKty,  We 
will  further  suppose,  that  all  the 
forms,  states,  or  modifications  of  this  . 
real  substanee  hare  been  separately 
enumerated  and  classified  in  distinct 
orders ;  and  now  we  will  imagine  the 
question  put,— Would  not  a  science 
of  this  lund,  and  of  this  substance,  be 
•  still  worth  something  ?  Would  it  not, 
in  fact,  be  the  true  science  of  human 
nature?  We  answer — No.  What- 
ever might  be  its  value  in  other  res- 
pects, we  aver,  that  as  a  science  of 
manf  it  would  be  altogether  worthless 
and  false.  And  for  this  reason,  be- 
eause  the  object  of  our  research  here, 
not  only  docd  not  contain  the  proper 
and  peculiar  fact  of  man,  namely,  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  but  it  contains, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  order  of  phe- 
nomena which  tend  unceasingly  to 
overcloud,  keep  down,  and  extinguish 
this  fact.  In  studying  this  object, 
therefore,  with  the  view  of  construct- 
ing a  science  of  man  out  of  our  ex- 
amination of  it,  we  should  be  following 
a  course  doubly  vicious  and  misIeacU 
ing.  We  should  not  only  be  study- 
ing facts  among  which  consciousness 
is  not  to  be  found,  but  we  shoiJd  be 
studying  and  attaching  a  scientific 
value  to  facts — esteeming  them,  too, 
to  be  characteristic  of  man's  proper 
nature — facts  which  actually  nee  up 
as  obstacles  to  prevent  con^ousnets 
(that  U,  his  proper  nature  and  pe- 
culiar fact)  from  coming  into  mani- 
festation. If,  then,  we  would  establish 
a  true  science  of  man,  there  is  no 
other  course  open  to  us  than  this,  to 
abandon,  in  the  first  instance,  every 
consideration  of  "  the  human  mind,** 
whether  it  be  an  hypothesis  and  a 
reality,  together  with  all  its  phe- 
nomena, and  then  to  confine  our 
attention  closely  and  devoutly  to  the 
examination  of  the  great  and  anoma- 
lous fact  of  human  consciousness. 

And  truly  this  fact  is  well  worthy 
of  our  regard,  and  one  which  will 
worthily  reward  our  pains.  It  is  a 
fact  of  most  surpassing  wonder ;  a 
fact  prolific  in  sublime  results.  Stand- 
ing aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  our 
acquired  and  inveterate  habits  of 
thought ;  divesting  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  of  our  natural  prcposses- 
sions,  and  of  that  familiarity  which 
has  blunted  the  edge  of  astonishment. 
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let  us  consider  what  we  know  to  be  the 
fact;  namely,  that  existence,  combined 
with  intelligence  and  passion  in  many 
instanees,  but  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  fact,  is  the  general  rule  of 
creation.  Knowuag  this,  would  it  not 
be  but  an  easy  step  for  us  to  conclude 
that  it  is  also  the  umcersal  rule  of 
creation  ;  and  would  not  such  a  con- 
cloiion  be  a  step  naturally  taken? 
Finding  this,  and  nothing  more  than 
this,  to  be  the  great  fact  <<  in  heaven, 
and  on  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth,"  would  it  not  be  rational 
to  conclude  that  it  admitted  of  no 
exception  ?  Such  certainly  would  be 
the  natural  inference,  and  in  it  there 
would  be  nothing  at  all  surprising. 
But  suppose  that  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  drawn,  there  suddenly, 
and  for  the  first  time,  started  up  in  a 
single  Being,  a  fact  at  variance  with 
this  whole  analogy  of  creation,  and 
contradicting  this  otherwise  universal 
rule ;  we  ask,  would  not  this  be  a 
fact  attractive  and  wonderful  indeed  r 
would  not  every  attempt  to  bring  this 
Bdng  under  the  great  general  rule  of 
the  universe  be  at  once,  and  most 
properly,  abandoned  ?  would  not  this 
new  fact  be  held  exclusively  worthy 
of  scientific  consideration,  as  the  fea- 
ture which  distinguished  its  possessor 
with  the  utmost  clearness  from  all 
other  creatures,  and  as  that  which 
would  be  sure  to  lead  the  observer  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  and  essential 
character  of  the  being  manifesting  it  ? 
Would  not,  in  fine,  a  world  entirely 
new  be  here  opened  up  to  research  ? 
And  now,  if  we  woulcf  really  behold 
such  a  ikct,  we  have  but  to  turn  to 
ourselves,  and  ponder  over  the  fact  of 
consciousness ;  for  consciousness  is 
precisely  that  marvellous,  that  unex- 
ampled  fact  which  we  have  been  here 
supposing  and  shadowing  forth. 

"  I  never  could  content  my  con- 
templation," says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
"  with  those  general  pieces  of  wonder, 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile,  the  conversion  of 
the  needle  to  the  north,  and  have 
studied  to  match  and  pariilel  those  in 
the  moro  obvious  and  neglected  pieces 
of  nature,  which,  without  farther 
travel,  I  can  do,  in  the  cosmography 
ofmy$€lf.  TFc  carry  itiMm  the  won- 
aers  we  seek  mthaut  vs.  There  is 
all  Africa  and  her  prodigies  in  us. 
We  are  that  bold  and  adventurous 
piece  of  nature,  which  he  that  studies 
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wisely  learns  in  a  compendium,  what 
others  labour  at  in  a  mvided  piece  or 
endless  volume.*"  Let  us  observe, 
however,  that  in  8tud3ring  man  it  is 
our  duty,  as  philosophers,  and  if  we 
would  perceive  and  understand  his 
real  wonders,  to  study  him  in  his 
sound  and  normal  state,  and  not  in 
any  of  the  eccentricities  or  aberra- 
tions of  his  nature.  Next  to  physiolo- 
gical metaphysics,  pathological  meta- 
physics, or  the  study  of  man  as  he 
appears  when  divested  of  his  usual  in- 
tellectual health,  are  the  most  profit- 
less and  false.  In  preference  to  such 
things  it  were  better  for  us  to  go  at 
once  and  study  what  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  so  imceremoniously  condemns 
as  far  less  worthy  of  admiration  than 
tiie  great  wonders  of  oiurselves — **  the 
increase  of  Nile" — "the  magnetic 
needle  " — "Africa  and  her  prodigies," 
her  magicians,  and  her  impostures. 
Let  us  Uien  turn  to  better  things — to 
the  contemplation  of  a  fact  in  human 
nature,  common  indeed,  but  realfy 
miraculous — common,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  universal  privilege  of  man  to 
evolve  it;  but  miraculous  inasmuch 
as  it  directly  violates  (as  shall  be 
shown)  the  great  and  otherwise  uni- 
versal law  which  regulates  the  whole 
universe  besides : — we  mean  the  law 
of  causality — Oh  ye  admirers  of  som- 
nambulism, and  other  depraved  and 


anomalous  conditions  of  humanity !  ye 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  a  morbid 
and  deluded  wonder !  ye  seers  of  mar- 
vels where  there  are  none,  and  ye  blind- 
men  to  the  miracles  which  really  are ! 
tell  us  no  more  of  powers  put  forth, 
and  processes  unconsciousfy  carried  on 
withm  the  dreaming  soul,  as  if  these 
were  one-millionth  part  so  extraordi- 
nary and  inexplicable  as  even  the 
simplest  conscious  ongoings  of  our 
waking  life.  In  the  wonders  ye  tell- 
us  of,  there  is  comparatively  no  mys- 
tery at  all.  That  man  should  feel  and 
act,  and  bring  about  all  his  operations 
without  consciousness,  is  just  what  we 
would  naturally  and  at  once  expect 
from  the  whole  analogy  of  creation, 
and  the  wide  dominion  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  cflfect.  And  wherever  he 
is  observed  to  act  thus,  ho  is  just  to 
be  looked  upon  as  having  fallen  back 
imder  the  general  rule.  But  come  ye 
forward  and  explain  to  us  the  true  mi- 
racle  of  man*s  being,  how  he  ever, 
first  of  all,  escaped  therefirom,  and  how 
he  acts,  and  feels,  and  goes  through 
inteUigent  processes  with  conscious- 
ness, and  thus  stands  alone,  a  contra- 
diction in  nature,  the  free  master  and 
maker  of  himself,  in  a  world  where 
every  thing  else  is  revolved,  blind  and 
unconscious,  in  the  inexorable  me- 
chanism of  fate. 


*  Reb'gio  Medid,  9  15. 
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CouftTS  are  generally  doll  places. 
Etiquette  is  fiUai  to  candour,  and  can- 
dour is  the  mother  of  wit.  But  clever 
things  transpire  now  and  then.  When 
the  late  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who, 
daring  his  emigration,  had  been  for 
some  years  GoTemor  of  Odessa,  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister  by  Louis 
XVI II.,  some  one  happened  to  ask 
Talleyrand  at  the  Tuilleries— "  What 
qualities  could  have  raised  the  Duke 
to  that  high  situation  ?'*  **  Qualities  I" 
said  the  Ex- Minister  with  a  sneer, 
**  Oh,  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
Odessa."  '  A  ban  mot  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  has  been  %ing  about  the 
Court  on  Lord  Durham*s  appointment 
to  Canada.  This  little  lord  is  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  whimsicality  with  which  Fortune 
sometimes  showers  her  favours  on  the 
smallest  of  mankind.  If  bitterness 
and  blundering,  narrow  ability  and 
mushroom  pride.  Radicalism  when 
ont  of  power,  and  indolence  when  in, 
could  make  a  choice  ridiculous,  it  was 
in  the  choice  which  appointed  Lord 
Durham  to  play  the  dictator,  and  re« 
store  peace  to  Canada.  Some  one  at 
Court  the  other  day  asked — **  What 

Sossible  merits  in  Lord  Durham  could 
ayejustifiedtheappointment?**  '<0h,** 
was  the  answer,  '*  he  has  been  just  two 
years  in  Russia,  and  he  is  hardened  to 
a  cold  climate.** 

William  IV.  sometimes  had  the 
happy  art  of  saying  the  most  eccentric 
things  with  the  most  amusing  sim- 
plicity. On  Talleyrand*s  first  coming 
over  as  ambassador  he  was  one  day 
dining  at  St  James*s  with  most  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  when  the  King, 
after  conversing  on  some  indifierent 
topics,  suddenly  turned,  and  asked 
Talleyrand  what  was  the  last  news  of 
Casimir  Perrier,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France,  who  had  been  seized  with 
the  cholera.  **  He  is  either  dead  or 
dying,**  said  the  ambassador,  in  his 
sepulchral  tone.  *«  Ha  T*  said  the 
King  in  one  of  his  fits  of  abstraction, 
«  very  unfortunate ;  a  great  man  and 
an  honest  one ;  the  only  honest  states- 
man in  France  dead  I — the  only  man 
capable  of  ruling  such  a  pack  of  san- 
guinary rogues;  is  it  notso  ?**  turning 
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to  a  foreign  diplomatist  at  his  side. 
The  diplomatist,  much  embarrassed, 
looked  unutterable  things,  and  mut- 
tered unintelligible  ones.  All  the 
ambassadors,  not  knowing  where  else 
to  look,  looked  into  their  plates,  and 
could  scarcely  restrain  their  laughter. 
Talleyrand  alone  applied  himself  vigo- 
rously to  his  soup.  He  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  swallowing  Royal  com- 
pliments, and  the  practice  was  useful 
to  him  on  this  occasion — he  never 
moved  a  muscle. 

It  was  said  of  this  imperturbable 
Minister,  that  if  a  man  were  kicking 
him  behind  as  he  was  speaking  to  you, 
yon  would  never  know  it  by  a  change 
of  his  visage. 

What  have  onr  novelists  been  doing 
when  this  anecdote  was  waiting  for 
them?    Charles  Theodore  D'Estdn- 
ville  found  himself,   at  twenty-one, 
walking  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg without  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
realm  in  his  pocket.     He  was  a  subal- 
tern in  a  regiment  of  hussan,  had 
served  in  the  last  years  of  Napoleon, 
and  had  received  two  slight  wounds, 
two  crosses,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  fidd-marshal,  when  Charles 
X.  was  sent  into  exile,  and  two-thirds 
of  his  regiment  was  put  upon  half* 
pay.     Charles  was  among  the  two- 
thirds  ;  the  world  was  before  him,  and 
with  twenty  Napoleons,  a  handsome 
figure,  and  a  hundred  talents,  he  came, 
as  every  Frenchman  does,  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  Paris.     Paris  is  noto- 
riously the  centre  of  the  world,  the 
paradise  of  women  and  wits,  the  region 
of  enchantment,  and  the  spot  where 
every  pleasure  is  to  be  had  at  the 
lowest  price.      Still,  even  in  Paris, 
men  cannot  live  upon  air,  and  Charles 
found  his  twenty  Napoleons  rapidly 
diminishing.     Of  course  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  was  not  without  ex- 
pedients ;  what  Frenchman  ever  was  ? 
and   Charles,  brilliant,    young,  and 
buoyant,  tried  every  expedient  natural 
to  a  man  of  genius.     His  first  was  to 
ascertain  the  tenderness  of  heart  and 
weight  of  purse  that  was  to  be  found 
among  the   heiresses.      Among  his 
own  countrywomen    he   found   the 
2o 
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tendeni^  V)f  heart  in  great  abund- 
Bnce,  x^xii  the  purse  remarkably  light 
— '.^miles  never  fed  any  man,  and  sighe 
were  his  aversion.  He  next  tried  the 
English  heiresses,  but  the  day  for  cap- 
lures  there  was  past ;  the  ladies  might 
be  tender,  and  the  b«m  of  Chevalier, 
Mafyifly  or  Cowil,  wa^irrerisCible  by 
the  (kwighters  of  Iri^  Earfo  and 
London  traders ;  bat  the  Ifieh  ladies 
hwviiif  riothHig  bat  their  blood,  were 
detomdned  to  s^  iftdear,  asd  insisted 
OB  solid  setfleaiento  in  France  for 
kmgiimry  eetatee  at  home ;  and  the 
fair  daughters  of  trade  were  so 
waildkied  hf  hideous  aants  and  hereu* 
Iea»  brother*  that  the  gaaae  was  not 
worth  the  oaadle.  Rouge  §t  noir  yrmi 
next  tried.  Fortune  sniM  for  one 
Bight  on  her  new  votary,  and  frowned 
lor  two ;  the  Napoleone  went  down 
IMer  and  faster,  mDlO  at  length  the 
kvt  portrait  of  tiie  grand  homme  was 
the  solitary  tenant  of  the  pnrse  of 
Charles  Theodore  D*£stainville.  It 
was  this  disoovery  thai  had  sent  him 
to  meditate  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Lnxembeurg,  a  ple&sant  pUoe  for  the 
last  walk  of  despdrkiff  lovers,  and  the 
demi'»olde,  where  he  had  his  choice  of 
walking  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right, 
kdA  bl^hig  out  Ms  brMus  undis- 
tai^>ed  of  man,  or  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  left,  and  pkniging  into  the  Seine, 
according  to  the  native  style.  In  the 
Btidst  of  the  notional  admimtioo. 

But  while  he  Iras  pondering  on  the 
alternative, night Ml,tho wind  whistled 
keenly,  the  bril  rang  for  the  dosing  of 
the  Garden,  and  Charles  was  forced  to 
leave  the  place  of  his  philosophy.  In 
going  through  the  streets  he  passed 
by  three  successive  theatres,  with  each 
a  pang,  and  never  felt  the  calamity  of 
an  empty  purse  so  pungently  as  at 
that  moment.  He  now  approached 
the  8eine4  That  nraddiest  of  rivers 
looked  more  muddy  than  ever,  and 
Charles  naturally  shrank  from  a 
plunge  which  would  so  effectually 
disigure  him.  He  again  felt  his  last 
Napoleon;  and  in  the  heroism  of 
his  recollections  was  putting  the  por« 
Ifait  of  his  great  leader  to  his  lips, 
when  the  sudden  opening  of  a  cafe 
door,  the  sound  of  the  scraping  of 
fiddles,  and  the  hum  of  voices  with- 
)ni  told  him  he  might  make  better  use 
Cif  both  himself  and  his  coin  than  to 
bnry  ei^r  in  the  Seine,  at  least  for 
that  night.  A  Frenchman  has  always 
Uro  fveaons  for  etety  thing,  a  strong 


one  and  a  weak.  He  generally  gives 
way  first  to  the  weak  one,  on  the  ra- 
tional ground  that  the  strong  one  will 
make  way  for  itself.  One  of  his  rea- 
soM  for  determining  to  live  for  at 
least  the  next  half  hour  was,  that  he 
owed  a  week's  rent  to  his  landlady, 
which  he  waa  bound  in  honeur  to  dis' 
charge  ^  and  the  other  was,  that  lie  waa 
desperately  in  love  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  giils  in  LyoBs>  an  exquisite 
Monde  who  had  given  lum  all  her 
heart,  but  hanrii^  net  a  sou  to  give 
aikmg  with  it,  hsA  pledged  herself  la 
wait  till  Monsieur  Charles  should  \)e  a 
colonel.  It  was  pkin  that  neither  of 
tboee  purposes  could  be  accomplished 
if  he  was  to  make  his  bed  that  night 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Seine.  He  there* 
fore  postponed  the  performance  mtil 
at  least  he  should  break  the  matter 
to  the  iair  Euphrasia,  in  a  billet  worthy 
of  a  Frenehman  in  despair. 

Ordering  eoflee,  pen,  ink,  and  ^ 
per,  he  sat  down  to  write.  To  give 
him  a  clearer  view  of  the  sulked,  the 
smart  garfon  of  the  cafe  lighted  a 
small  lamp  in  the  rather  dark  box  into 
which  he  had  thrown  himself  and  his 
sorrows*  He  began ;  dashed  off  a  lew 
sentences  of  supreme  tenderness,  and 
then  paused,  as  is  usual  even  with  the 
most  enamoured,  for  a  fresh  fiow  of 
ideas*  The  lamp  had  thrown  its  ra* 
diance  on  a  showy  mirror,  and  the 
mirror  had  retomed  the  radiance  on 
Charles.  His  eye  caught  sight  of 
himself  at  full  length  in  the  mirror. 
Few  men.  Frenchmen  not  excluded, 
think  themselves  altogether  destitute 
of  personal  charms ;  and  Charles  was 
really  a  handsome  figure,  such  as 
might  captivate  its  possessor,  pecu- 
liarly when  it  was  his  last  look.  But 
why  should  it  be  his  last  look,  was  the 
thought  that  glanced  into  his  mind? 
^*  Shall  this  classic  head,  jetty  mons- 
tachios,  exquisite  imperial,  and  air 
chivalric  go  for  nothing?  Are  the 
hearts  of  the  women  turned  to  stone  ? 
Are  there  not  hundreds  of  maids, 
wives,  and  widows  that  every  week 
marry  monsters  compared  to  this  bril- 
liant physiognomy ;  and  am  I  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  picked  up  by  a  filsh- 
ing.net,  laid  out  m  the  Jnorgve,  and 
paragraphed  in  to-morrow*8  Moni" 
teur  r    Something  must  be  tried.** 

But  that  something  has  formed  the 
difficulty  of  heroes  and  geniuses  since 
the  beginning  of  the  worid.  WhHe 
he  paused  he  was  stmek  with  the 
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▼dee  of  a  Jew  lUlilHy  w1m>  had  marobed 
fiKMi  the  Ifuther  end  of  tlie  oyv ^  ofier- 
kig  the  tiokets  of  a  lotterj^  m  which 
the  prizes  wepe  hcmAoM.  The  aouad 
eanght  has  -ears,  and  the  idea  flariied 
into  his  head  l&e  lightning*  ^<  A  k^ 
tery  I  why»  «yenr  thug  is  done  hyiot- 
(ery^— 4he  worias  a  lotteiy^-^oiiiuie 
is  a  iottery,— ^ODflidssioBs  in  the  bus- 
aars  are  a  lottery, — ^^  thraae  is  a 
lottery,  in  irhieh  Lotus  Piiilippe  has 
only  drwwB  the  first  prize.  Marriage 
is  a  lottery ; — why,  then,  should  sot 
hasbands  be  a  lottery?  Why  should 
I  drown  myseU^  when  I  conld  be 
drawn  for  by  half  liie  females  of 
Franoe,  make  some  pretty  woman  tiie 
happiest  of  the  hapf^,  and  make  my- 
self ridi  into  the  baigain?  " 

He  threw  aside  his  paper,  called 
the  Jew  into  the  box,  Ibuno,  bj  a  few 
kHMMng  qaestions,  tiu^  be  was  «  Jew 
who  knew  tiM  worid — a  quick,  saga- 
doos,  diaip-witted  rogue — dbcnssed 
the  project  of  the  Hve  lottery  wift 
him,  and  before  be  left  tbe  box,  had 
converted  his  love-letter  into  a  charm- 
ing address  to  all  tbe  charming  women 
0f  France  to  pnrohaae  tickets  in  a  lot- 
tery, of  which  the  capital  prize  was  to 
be  the  most  oapti««tiBg  of  mankind. 

Tbe  Jew  was  delighted  with  the 
project,  exhflnted  all  d^  eagerness  of 
sis  tribe  in  a  sm»  speealatiofi,  and 
promised,  for  a  per  oentage,  to  dispose 
0f  all  the  shares  at  the  synagogue  in 
a  WBok.  To  make  ^e  matfer  more 
secope,  he  iasbted  on  Charles  recetv- 
faig  "fifty  Napoleons  on  the  spot,  and 
fioisfaing  1^  night  by  supping  with 
him  at  lu^  own  apartments.  The 
Napoleons  were  accepted,  and  so  was 
tiie  invitation.  Ttie  Jew  naofced  up  his 
hwi-homt  called  a  cabriolet ;  the, pair 
got  into  it,  and  were  whirled  to  the 
Fanxbourg  St  Anieine.  A  whde 
labvrbitk  of  streets,  narrow  as  sewers, 
and  dark  as  pitoh,  led  them  to  the 
Jew's  domidle.  A  passage  like  the 
entrance  to  a  Jail  (here  led  them  into  a 
Toom  which  liad  a  very  striking  re- 
semblanoe  to  a  dungeon,  and  Claries 
began  to  think  that  he  bad  trusted  1^ 
Jew  too  far — ^bot  what  could  he  be 
robbed  of?  8till,  he  might  be  sold  to 
the  snrgeotts.  Tlie  idea  was  not  the 
most  agreeable ;  and  ho  oast  a  gknce 
Upon  &e  Jew*s  motions,  with  a  fbll 
resolve,  tf  he  eaw  any  treachery,  to 
4iy  on  him  and  strangle  him  on  the 
wot.  But  bis  valour  was  nnneoese 
w  Jvw  dntiply  touched  a  bell. 


door  -opened,  and  to  his  astonishment 
he  found  himself  in  a  auiie  of  rooms 
furnished  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
oenoe.  Splendid  carpets,  gilded  iau- 
teuils,  costly  pictures  met  the  eve 
every  where,  and  at  the  end  of  tne 
anite^  in  a  rocun  of  still  more  exquisite 
proportioBs  and  furniture,  a  table  was 
laid  with  a  luxurious  supper.  "  You 
thmk  all  this,'*  said  the  Jew,  smilii^^ 
**  rather  odd  for  a  seller  of  bon^bom, 
hut  this  is  the  custom  of  my  pe<^ple ; 
we  thus  make  v^  for  the  troubles  of 
our -day  and  the  scorn  of  tiie  Gentiles. 
Now,  to  supper  and  to  business." 

Three  or  four  domestics,  evidently 
Hebrews,  in  showy  liveries,  attended 
at  table.  On  their  retiring  the  plan 
was  construoted.  The  Jew  exhibited 
his  extent  of  that  mysterious  corre- 
qpondence  which  conneots  the  children 
of  Abraham  with  «aoh  other  through- 
out the  woiid.  The  lottety  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  night  was  concluded 
in  dkcussing  the  not  less  agreeable 
topics  of  the  vintages  of  Franee, 
^pain,  and  Italy.  Charles  made  but 
two  reserves.  One  was  of  a  debet 
to  be  sent  to  Euplirasia,  and  the  other 
a  stipulation  for  himself^  that  in  case 
the  drawer  of  the  prise  should  not 
strike  his  taste,  or  he  should  not  strike 
hers,  tiie  profits  ei  ike  lottery  should 
be  divided  between  them,  and  the  par- 
ties be  free.  In  two  months  the  ten 
thousand  tickets  were  sold  at  a  Na- 
poleon a-p»oe.  Tbe  drawing  toc^ 
place.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  fair 
finpfarasia  was  waited  upon  by  a 
handsome  widow^  enbonpointt  who 
oame  in  her  own  equipage.  **  Save 
my  life,  mademoiselle,'*  saidshe ;  ^'sead 
me  the  lottery  ticket  in  your  posses- 
sion.*' Euphrasia  had  received  the 
ticket,  but  utterly  oooonsciens  of  Its 
value,  had  thrown  it  into  her  eseri- 
toire.  "  You  shall  have  a  thousand 
Napoleons  for  that  ticket,"  said  the 
showy  widow.  *<  Your  ticket  has 
drawn  the  prize." 

The  idea  occurred  to  Euphrasia  that 
Plough  a  thonsaod  Napoleons  would  be 
a  very  satisfactory  sum  under  other 
dffcumstanoes,  it  was  unkicky  to  sell 
her  good  fortvne  until  she  Igaew  what 
it  was.  The  widow  had  bought  tWrty 
tickets  in  a  determination  to  make 
sure  of  the  prise.  Her  negotiation 
Imd  failed,  and  she  retired,  in  five 
mmiutes  ^^,  a  traveling  cAiariot 
4rove  to  the  door.  Charles  leapt  up, 
wd  was  in  the  arms  of  tiie  fm  ujmh 
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nese.  He  had  Dot  discovered  into 
whose  hands  the  prize  ticket  had  fal- 
len a  moment,  hefore  he  was  on  the 
road  to  Lyons,  driving  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  carry  him.  The  denoue- 
ment was  complete;  he  brought  her 
five  thousand  Napoleons  as  an  instal- 
ment, and  forswore  dh)wning  himself 
for  at  least  twelve  months  to  come. 
The  whole  affair  is  registered  before 
the  civil  tribunal  of  Lyons.  The 
showy  widow  was  an  opulent  land- 
owner of  Carcassone.  The  happy 
pair  are  at  this  moment  spending  their 
honeymoon  at  Narbonne. 

Some  fruits  of  the  Revolution  now 
and  then  exhibit  themselves  in  France. 
In  those  days  the  guillotine  was  the 
great  master  of  society,  and  to  escape 
from  it  became  the  business  of  life,  as  to 
die  by  it  became  little  less  than,  a  law 
of  nature.  In  the  period  of  this  con- 
fusion, one  evening,  as  Citizen  Jacques 
Tissot,  a  Federe  in  one  of  the  hovels 
of  Paris,  was  buckling  on  his  car- 
touche-box, and  getting  his  musket 
ready  for  the  night's  guard,  he  heard 
a  tap  at  the  door  of  his  attic  in  the 
Marais.  He  opened  the  door,  and  saw 
a  figure  wrapt  in  a  large  cloak,  and 
with  a  man*s  hat,  standing  outside. 

''  I  want  your  assistance  for  a  mo- 
ment,** said  the  stranger. 

"  Then  you  cannot  have  it,'*  was 
the  answer  of  Jacques,  **  for  in  five 
minutes  more  I  must  be  on  g^uard  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.** 

"  1  know  that,**  said  the  stranger, 
"  and  I  can  tell  you  further,  that  you 
will  be  sent  with  a  party  in  a  covered 
waggon  at  twelve  to-night  on  the  St 
Denis  road  to  bring  back  a  prisoner,** 

"  Well,  what  of  that?**  said  Jacques, 
''  if  it  is  my  duty  I  must  do  it,  that*s 
all." 

**  Of  course,**  said  the  stranger, 
«  but  as  the  night  is  cold,  a  handful 
of  francs  will  do  no  harm  either  to  you 
or  your  comrades ;  I  have  brought 
them  to  you.**  So  saying,  the  stranger 
took  out  a  purse  and  shook  it  (kz- 
zlingly  before  the  eye  of  the  Federe, 
Jacques  was  about  to  be  indignant, 
but  in  the  act  he  discovered  that  the 
purse  vibrated  in  the  fingers  of  a  small 
and  very  pretty  hand.  Jacques's  sa- 
gacity was  awakened  whilst  his  fidelity 
was  relaxed,  and  the  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiation was,  that  the  fair  Ambassa- 
dress, the  femme-de-ckambrt  of  the 
CQnU98ede—9fAio\M  have  the  advan* 


tage  of  his  8ervi<ies  in  obtaining  in« 
gress  and  egress  to  the  house  whore 
Madame  La  Contesse  was  confined 
by  order  of  Robespierre. 

To  pass  further  explanation,  all 
turned  out  as  had  been  expected. 
Jacques  was  drafted  off  with  a  party 
to  bring  the  lady  to  the  Conciergerie, 
from  which  her  next  trip  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  to  the  scaffold.  The 
night  was  tempestuous  and  as  dark  as 
pitch.  The  half  dozen  rabble  war- 
riors who  had  formed  the  guard,  were 
found  carousing  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
mansion,  and  very  much  disinclined  to 
be  relieved.  The  new  reinforcement 
were  equally  disinclined  to  return 
while  the  prospect  of  such  excellent 
fare,  and  a  prodigious  wood-fire,  was 
before  them.  There  was  even  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  any  one  of  the  party 
disposed  to  keep  guard  at  the  gate, 
until  Jacques  volunteered,  and  gained 
great  applause  for  his  heroism  in 
deserting  the  cotelettes  and  t7iVi  de 
Bourgogne  which  was  at  once  so  new 
and  so  tempting  to  the  appetites  of  the 
sovereign  people.  He  had  not  been 
long  on  guard  when,  in  the  midst  of 
a  new  rush  of  rain,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  femme-de-chambre  behind  him  j 
was  informed  of  what  he  had  to  do ; 
and  beg^  to  do  it,  by  gently  deposit- 
ing his  musket  on  the  ground,  holding 
fast  the  line  of  a  rope  ladder,  which 
was  thrown  out  of  an  upper  window, 
and  receiving  a  descending  form  in 
hia  arms.  The  form  was  the  Coun' 
tess,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  one  of 
her  women,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  moment  to  effect  her  escape  from 
the  grasp  of  Robespierre.  Unluckily, 
the  vehicle  in  which  she  was  to  have 
been  conveyed  across  the  frontier  had 
waited  so  long  under  the  shelter  of 
some  neighbouring  trees,  that  its  dri- 
ver, growing  weary  of  the  time,  and 
Bufiiciently  pelted  by  the  tempest,  had 
slipt  into  the  kitchen,  and  being  so 
hospitably  received  by  his  brother 
sansculottes,  he  was  by  this  time  dead 
drunk.  The  horses,  like  their  master, 
tired  of  waiting,  had  also  marched  off, 
and  when  the  femme-de-charnbre,  who 
had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre,  returned 
with  this  disastrous  intelligence,  all 
seemed  lost.  lu  the  mean-time  a 
flash  of  light  from  the  kitchen  window 
bad  shown  Jacques  that  his  present 
protege  was  a  handsome  brunette. 
His  heart  had  been  a  little  touched  by 
the  bright  eyes  of  itiefemm^-de-chem' 
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brt,  but  the  ur  noble  touched  at  once 
his  taste  and  his  vaDity^  and  he  fell 
in  love  at  the  moment,  according  to 
the  manner  of  Frenchmen.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  In  five  minutes  more 
the  corporal  who  commanded  the 
guard  would  march  the  whole  party 
to  Paris*  and  the  fate  of  the  handsome 
ConUsse  would  be  decided  for  life. 
The  thought  struck  him  that  as  the 
cart  which  brought  him  there  remain- 
ed>  it  would  be  much  better  employed 
conveying  the  lady  and  himself  across 
the  frontier^  than  carrying  a  party  of 
ragamuffins,  who  were  perfectly  well 
accustomed  to  walk,  back  to  their  ho- 
Tels.  The  idea  was  excellent,  but  the 
difficulty  of  such  matters  generally 
lies  in  the  execution.  The  Contesset 
the  ftmme-de-chambre,  and  Jacques, 
got  into  the  covered  cart.  A  burst 
of  the  whirlwind  and  a  roar  of  thunder 
seemed  to  favour  the  project,  and 
Jacques  took  up  the  reins  with  all  the 
consciousness  of  a  hero ;  but  he  was  a 
bad  charioteer,  and  after  two  or  three 
roarings  and  plungings  of  the  horse, 
the  brute  dashed  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows with  his  head,  and  brought  out 
the  whole  party.  Jacques  was  caught 
with  his  companions.  At  other  times 
thb  would  h^ve  been  a  matter  of  drum- 
bead  court-martial,  and  Jacques  would 
have  died  in  front  of  a  dozen  of  the 
best  shots  of  the  corps.  But  he  lived 
in  days  when  the  life  of  a  sanscuhtu 
was  not  to  be  taken  for  trifles,  and 
the  corporal  only  commanded  him 
and  his  companions  to  be  brought  into 
the  house,  and  there  interrogated  as  to 
the  purpose  of  their  escapee.  The 
femme-de-chambre  was  nearly  dead 
with  fright,  but  she  was  pretty,  and 
the  corporal*s  heart  melted  towards 
her.  The  Conte8$e  was  all  but  dead, 
and  between  fainting  and  fright  could 
b^  no  means  rival  her  attendBunt ;  the 
disguise,  too,  was  of  the  humblest  kind, 
and  the  party  of  connoisseurs  voted 
that  the  "  old  woman  "  was  no 
very  striking  evidence  of  the  taste  of 
their  comrade.  Jacques  acknowledg- 
ed  the  fact,  but  demanded  loftily 
''  whether  it  became  a  son  of  the  Re- 
public to  desert  his  wife  ?**  The  circle 
gathered  round,  and  Jacques  by  de- 
grees made  them  comprehend  ''  that 
Madame  his  urt/^,  having  heard  of  his 
being  ordered  on  service,  and  not  al- 
together approving  of  hb  spirit  of  ad- 
▼enture,  had  come  from  Paris  with  a 
female  friend  to  ascertain  the  nature 


of  the  campaign.  All  this  was  un- 
derstood aelon:  his  comrades  laughed* 
jokes  were  cut  by  the  unmarried  at  the 
shackled  condition  of  the  Benedicks ; 
the  married,  if  they  did  not  hang  down 
their  heads,  at  least  acknowledged  that 
too  vigilant  wives  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  affairs;  and  as  the  finbh,  it 
being  reported  that  the  rebel  ConUsse 
had  swallowed  opium,  taken  prussio 
acid,  or  drowned  herself,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  being  discoverable,  the 
party,  with  the  corporal  at  tbeir  head, 
and  followed  by  Jacques,  his  wife, 
and  her  female  friend,  mounted  the 
cart  and  made  their  way  back  to  Pa- 
ris. 

The  embarrassment  of  two  of  the 
three  was  now  considerable.  But 
Jacques  offered  to  set  the  matter  right 
with  the  happiest  facility.  He  had 
but  one  room,  'tis  true,  and  the  debate 
ended  by  his  giving  up  the  apartment 
to  the  lady  and  her  attendant,  and 
finding  a  retreat  somewhere  else.  But 
those  were  not  times  when  men  might 
sleep  where  they  pleased  ;  and  Robes- 
pierre*s  vigilance  was  the  last  thing 
which  one  of  the  "  free"  would  be 
safe  in  craving.  '  A  hint  from  a  friend 
in  the  police  informed  Jacques  that 
his  sleeping  out  of  his  own  chamber 
the  night  before  was  known,  and  that 
a  repetition  of  the  attempt  would  be 
regarded  as  stupicious;  for,  why  should 
men  sleep  from  home  except  for  the 
purpose  of  conspiracy  ?  A  council  of 
war  was  held  accordingly  in  the  atiic. 
That  Jacques  must  resume  his  cham- 
ber was  clear,  but  where  the  Contesse 
was  to  look  for  another  was  the  very 
reverse  of  clear.  To  stir  out  of  Paris 
was  impossible ;  to  remain  in  the  attic 
was  impossible ;  and  to  go  any  where 
dse  was  impossible.  Tossed  on  the 
horns  of  three  impossibilities  at  once, 
the  genius  of  Napoleon  himself  might 
be  perplexed.  But  when  was  woman 
ever  puzzled  on  domestic  questions  ? 
The  femme'de-chambre  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  as  if  it  were  a  silkdn  thread ; 
placing  two  very  slight  fingers  on  the 
curl  that  prettily  drooped  down  her 
forehead, 

**  Voici,"  said  she,  *'  mi  Ladi  is  a 
widow ;  disengaged  therefore ;  not  so 
rich  as  she  was,  but  still  rich ;  and  if 
she  is  denounced  to  the  Government 
she  will  be  hurried  to  the  Concier- 
gerie,  and  from  that,  ma  foi,  to  the 
horrid  guillotine  without  mercy.  Hor* 
reurr 
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Thtfwor^  iraa  echoMlbrf  ^  Co». 
te09e  and  Jaeqaes.  <<  Mais»  %M 
fairs?*  WW  the  questMii;  of  both  a* 
0Be»^  The  fimmt-ek-ekambrt^  wkk 
the^  air  ef  a  privy  cemwaHor,  gave  har 
opknoa^  ^  Madoma  is  htgh-boni^ 
yovmgr  and  c&amikig.  But  that  will 
not  aavehaadaip  theia  kwrribta  tinam 
MoDsienr  Jae^ea  is  f^mtg,  totaraUy 
w^  looking ;"  JaccpHS  ga^a  anappro^ 
viog  glance  at  a  eraekod  Burror  oa 
the  wall }  aaaif  ^ke  femtme-de-^hambn 
porsned,  "  if  not  hi^bacn,  a*  least 
IWes  hipk  iv  the  world,  am  nxihm^ 
Madame.*'  The  party  smikd.  The 
coBBsellor  eonchxaed  by  reeemaaeBd- 
ing  that  Madame  should  become  in 
reality,  what  she  already  was  m  Barae, 
and  be  the  wife  of  Citizea  Jacfoss  Toa. 
set,  portrail  and  seeae-pakiter  te  the 
Theatre  de  la  Nadoe.  All  this  woidd 
be  extravagant  in  any  othse  tewitiji 
under  the  moon ;  bnlall  eztnuNPdiBnry 
things  are  eonunon  in  Franea.  The 
CmUes9€  finally  thought,  thai  it  wna 
beClet  to  marry  a  shewy  yonngfidloir 
ten  to  deposit  her  title  andhudsenM 
band  at  the  foot  of  the  national  instna. 
ment  for  lopping  aiistoerata.  Mar* 
risges  in  those  days  were  simple 
adKiirs ;  there  was  no  time  lee  eonrt- 
Mpr  where>  between  levies  lor  the 
army,  imprbonings,  and  SKsentionar 
a  man  eould  not  call  himself  his  own 
for  four  and  twenty  hours  together* 
The  marriage  took  plaee  within  the 
next  twenty-four  honrs«  The  corporal 
found  ont  ihefsmme-de^ckamkrey  and 
Madeleine  beeame  the-  gay  i^KMise  <^ 
a  maitre  charbonnier. 

When  the  Reign  of  Terror  ceased, 
Jacques  left  Paris  and  the  brush  to 
examine  the  state  of  his  wife's  dower. 
It  was  in  Aavergne>  and  not  altogether 
mined  by  liberty.  On  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Bonrbons  he  recovered 
the  larger  part,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  a  peer,  such  as  peers  were 
under  the  title-giving  king.  But  he  had 
the  good  ^sense  to  enjoy  life  without 
the  trouble  of  being  libelled  in  the  Pa* 
risian  journals  for  bis  votes,  or  plagued 
by  every  body  for  places  for  their  sonsy 
cousins,  and  sons-in-law.  He  died  late- 
hr,  leaving  large  sums  to  the  charitable 
foundations  of  his  province,  and  ex- 
pressly forbidding  that  any  memorial^ 
bust,  slab,  or  cenotaph,  should  be 
erected  to  him  in  that  museum  of  mum- 
mery, the  Phe  la  ChaUe, 

Actions  by  young  ladies  for  breach 


of  premise^  we  had  thengkt  te  be  one 
of  the  perfections  of  Bfeitish  civiHsa* 
tieo.  But  what  ^pet  ia  the  worid  is 
not  now  eiviliaedft  or  aihout  to  be  dvi. 
liaed  ?  In  half-a  doien  years  more  the 
manners  of  mankind*  £n»a  Chili  to 
Ck>natantinqple»  will  be  as  snootkaBa 
bewlng-greca. 

In  the  lUkKHs,  lately,  a  /onng 
Indian  fair  or  brewn  one,  of  seaM 
distinetioA  in  the  woods>  made  her 
complaint  to  an  (dd  chiaf  of  the 
faithlessness  of  her  betretbed.  Tha 
squaw  asserted  that  she  had^ne  sooner 
made  up  her  mind  to  the  marriage 
than  the  young  chief  tnmed  on  hk 
heel,  and  chose  te  marry  somebody 
else.  The  ease  was  bionght  before 
the  heads  of  the  tribe.  The  matter 
was  regarded  as  tooehing  the  publio 
booonr,  and  the  old  warriors  held  ft 
gprMMl  ceencil  on  the  SQ^Iect.  As 
amongst  the  In&ns  there  are  yet  no 
professed  lawyers,  justioe  is  not  quite 
so  tardy  as  in  more  accomplished 
CO— tries^  and  thecaae  was  pleaded  by 
the  sqnaw  herself.  It  consisted  of 
statements  of  the  fireqnent  visits  of  the 
yenng  warrior  to  the  wigwam ;  of  hie 
smoking  a  oonaiderable  quantity  of  her 
£ither*stobaoeo ;  and  eating  their  veni- 
ses,  whenever  he  ooold  get  it ;  tiioee 
attentions  te  hiasself  being  oonaeeted 
with  fireqnent  attentions  to  the  lady, 
the  statement  bdng  corroborated  by 
several  bunches  of  feathers,  yards  of 
Wel^  flannel,  three  fox-tails,  and  a 
scalp.  The  lover  was  then  called  on. 
He  denied  the  charge  of  the  afifecdons 
altogether.  With  an  sdr  which  could 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  air  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  he  said,  that  though  it  was 
true  he  bad  visited  h^  father's  wig- 
wam, he  had  done  it  only  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  whmi  the  beavers 
were  not  to  be  found,  or  the  bnflkloes 
were  gone.  As  to  <*  the  feathers  and 
flannels,**  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  given  them,  but  had  given  them 
merely  as  matters  of  common  civility. 
As  he  concluded  his  speech  the  squaw 
gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fkinted  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother.  The  old  chiefs 
proceeded  to  judgment,  and  whether 
guided  by  the  justice  of  the  case,  or 
touched  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
squaw,  brought  in  arerdict  of  damageib 
sentencing  the  offender  to  give  the 
broken-hearted  fhir  one — a  yellow  fea- 
ther, a  brooch  that  was  then  dangling 
from  his  nos^  and  a  dosen  beaver- 
skins*    The  sentence  was  no  socmer 
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prononnoed'ihaii  tiie  «qtuiw^  twotst- 
«d  'from  her  bwood,  sprang  on  her 
fisety  olcqfipnig  her  hands  with  joy>  and 
Jtsrying  out^  ^^noiw  I  am  jready  ^oomt 
*gauh'* 

Perhaps  of  all  the  bangs  that  mJk 
the  earth  the  German  has  the  least 
naiural  sensibility.  He  was  intended 
for  an  honest,  plodding,  pains-tiAang 
ereatme,  and  such  he  is,  when  he  fol- 
lows common  sense  and  ob^s  the  ori- 
ginal law  of  his  being. 

Bnt  the  affectation  of  French  IhreH- 
ness  andj  Italian  sensibility  has  the 
effect  on  the  ^  poor  Tenton  of  ren- 
dering him  irresistibly  ridiotdous. 
Having  no  faonlty  of  either  gracefol 
mirth  or  poetic  feeling  in  hiiDself,  he 
always  OYerstrains  the  vuak  m  botb, 
and  centrires  to  eaditbit  himself  either 
the  memtebank  or  the  tuMae. 

On  Sontag's  first  sooeesaes  in  fier- 
Mn,  the  whole  capital  took  to  iBBdaesB, 
as  the  l»ppiest  mode  «f  pMnDg  tiielr 
sense  of  nrasieal  peHbotkm.  Sostag 
was  oertaialy  a  pleasing  singer,  with 
rBmaricaUe  facility  of  voiee,  though 
feeble  in  tone,  and  with  neither  beairty 
eC  perssQ  nor  d^^anoe  of  act^  ^ 
recoBUMiid  her.  9ut  metk  this  was 
enough  to  s^  the  phlegm  tKtke  Oen- 
man  in  an  uproar,  and  all  the  yeHow 
mewtaches  of  that  bristled  race  were 
eouTuleed  with  ecstasy.  Semeof  their 
displays  of  this  rapture  were  happily 
ezpressife  of  the  delicacy  of  thefa' 
tastes.  We  are  told  that  a  party  at 
amateurs,  especial  admirers  of  the 
lady's  talent,  purchased  from  her  ser- 
tant  a  pair  of  her  cast-off  shoes,  in 
which  they  actually  drank  her  health 
nightly,  until  this  singular  drinking 
implement  would  hold  out  no  longer. 
Whether  the  liquor  were  wine,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  beer,  the  anecdote, 
being  one  of  a  thousand  of  similar 
displays,  is  ezpressiye. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  ex« 
tent  of  modem  commerce  spreads  the 
luxuries  of  mankind.  Twen^^  yean 
ago  the  sailor,  after  a  few  weeks'  voy- 
age from  home,  had  nothing  to  look  to 
for  the  reminder  of  his  time,  but  salt 
beef  and  pork.  The  idea  then  occurred 
to  some  ingenious  cook  of  packing 
meat  so  air-tight,  that  it  would  keep 
fresh,  at  least  for  a  certain  period. 
A  foreign  chemist  followed  the  idea, 
and  by  par-boiling  meat  and  yegetables, 
and  wen  enclosing  them  In  on  oases^ 


srrlyed  at  the  power  ofpinserying^pyi^. 
visions  for  'a  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  Ten  years  ago  the  thought 
oeeurred  to  an  Amerioan  trader  of 
carrying  ioe  to  Calcutta.  He  embaik- 
ed  his  ice  in  the  American  winteiv 
and,  though  he  lost  a  third  of  hiscoigo 
on  the  way,  carried  the  other  two- 
thfards  up  the  Ganges,  where,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Deluge,  it  has  be- 
come a  reg^ular  enjoyment.  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  not  unjustly,  gave 
the  Amerioan  a  gold  medal  as  a  mark 
of  his  approval,  and  we  hope  that  he 
has  made  his  fortune  by  {his  time. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  ^some 
venture  has  been  made  to  the  Brazils, 
and  the  burning  mouths  of  ibe  men 
and  women  of  Rio  Janeiro  are  cooledy 
when  the  thermometer  stands  at  110 
in  the  shade,  by  water  congealed 
where  it  stood  at  zero  in  the  sun. 

A  ^few  years  ago  turUe  was  imm<. 
eessiblefor  hitftheyearin  London^ 
and  now  ^te  oldermanic  worshippers 
of  Hhis  most  honoured  production  of 
Hie  great  walers  may  command  It 
every  day  in  1^  year ;  consigned 
from  the  flpet  when  the  turtle  sighed 
their  lost  imder  the  Mae  4des  and 
alMig  the  lAiaik-g'oarded  shorA  of 
JMMioa»  oases  hemetiea^  sealed 
crmvey  the  cenoocted  ambroria  to 
•or  shores,  and  men  may  partake  t^ 
the  raptores  of  city  feasdng  for  five 
shillings  a  pint.  We  shiS  yet  se^ 
turde  among  the  ikHdtB  <^  lacbtey«- 
eoachmen. 

But  another  luxuiy  ^  about  to  b^ 
added  to  the  list.  A  company  Is 
formed  to  send  Milton  Dvsten  ti»  thd 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Whether  alivife 
or  not,  we  have  not  vet  heard.  The 
speculation  is  equally  fer-seelng  attd 
philan^ropic.  It  is  intended,  when  a 
lodgment  has  once  been  fairly  madd 
in  Africa,  to  eifefid  it  to  Ceyton  a&d 
Bengal;  thence  to  invade  Cfahia, 
unless  the  Emperor  shall  reirard  it  aft 
an  English  device  to  gain  footing  in 
the  Cttestial  Empire.  But  the  com* 
lany  aver,  that  though,  like  the  India 
"  impany,  they  have  no  views  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement,  they  regard 
the  oyster  as  the  preparative  to  a 
treaty  of  perpetual  amity, — ^the  Em- 
peror, let  tdm  be  however  suspicious, 
being  utterly  incapable  of  breaking 
off  his  connexion  with  the  country 
which  supplies  such  matchldM  delica- 
cies. ^  Let  him  taste  but  a  slAgld 
oyster/'   say  they>  In  on  eflux  of 
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patriotism^    <'  and   he   is   ours   for 
ever." 

The  Committee  on  the  Wellington 
trophy  are  gradually  approaching  the 
season  when  people  awake  from  the 
torpors  of  winter^  and  begin  to  ask 
what  the  world  has  been  doing  in  the 
mean-time.  We  have  certainly  no 
desire  to  urge  the  Committee  to  any 
premature  activity.  But  the  public 
will  naturally  wish  to  believe  that  a 
monument  will  be  produced  worthy 
of  the  great  Duke,  of  the  great  crisis 
in  which  he  turned  the  scales  of  En- 
rope,  and  of  the  people  by  whose  en- 
thusiasm, valour,  and  love  of  freedom, 
Europe  was  finally  relieved  from  the 
^raldom  of  its  most  formidable  ene- 
my. 

Of  what  nature  should  the  monu- 
ment be  ?  is  the  first  question .  We  say, 
let  it  be  greaU  or  nothing.  All  our  pub- 
lic monuments  have  failed,  in  the  first 
object  of  all  monuoients,  that  of  be- 
ing a  national  honour.  A  paltry  per- 
formance may  not  lower  the  name  of 
the  hero,  but  it  lowers  the  dignity  of 
the  nation.  The  sculptures  in  St 
Paul's,  in  a  mass,  we  believe,  have 
never  excited  much  national  vanity ; 
and  we  doubt  whether  any  English- 
man of  taste  ever  willingly  led  any 
foreigner  round  the  monuments  in  the 
Cathedral,  or  ever  led  him  within 
sight  of  them,  without  a  touch  of  na- 
tional shame.  Why  is  all  this  ?  Sim- 
ply because  the  whole  affair  has  been 
penuriously  conceived,  and  the  execu- 
tion generally  jobbed,  A  return  has 
been  just  published,  by  order  of  Par- 
liament, of  the  monuments  in  St 
PauKs  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of 
their  expenses,  up  to  December,  1837. 
In  the  Abbey  there  are  seven,  in  St 
Paul's  thirty-three, — the  whole  cost 
amounting  to  L.  132,175.  A  consi- 
derable sum,  no  doubt ;  but  when  we 
recollect  that  this  is  spread  over  eighty- 
seven  years,  the  return  being  from  the 
year  1750  to  the  present  moment,  it 
scarcely  amounts  to  more  than  a 
couple  of  balls  a-year  at  Devonshire 
House,  or  the  keep  of  a  stable  of  hun- 
ters by  a  country  squire.  The  "keep" 
of  his  Radical  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  with  his  sinecure 
rangership,  his  tax-free  lodgings,  and 
his  showy  allowance  of  18,000  Bri- 
tish pounds  a-year,  a  total  amounting 
to  about  L.25,000 1  annually,  would 
have  pwd  the  whole  sum,  in  five  of 


those  sixty  good  years  during  which 
his  Radical  Royal  Highness  has  lived 
at  ease  like  any  Tory  gentleman,  and 
shone  the  very  central  illumination  of 
tavern  dinners  ;  if  he  is,  after  all,  bat 
a  twinkling  light  in  the  paper  lantern 
of  party. 

They  certainly  manage  those  mai« 
ters  in  another  style  on  the  Continent. 
Here  Ministers  can  give  nothing. 
They  are  afraid  of  Joseph  Hume's 
frigid  physiognomy ;  or  of  Mr  W^. 
ley's  regard  for  the  pocket  of  the  sub* 
ject ;  or  of  Mr  Thomas  Duncombe's 
value  for  public  credit,  or  of  any  other 
known  patriots  respect  for  principle, 
and  a  threat  of  voting  '<  on  the  other 
side."  Spring  Rice  would  be  elec- 
trified through  every  fibre  of  his  little 
frame  at  the  very  sound  of  a  sixpence 
required  in  advance  for  the  rudest 
memorial  that  ever  figured  since  the 
Pyramids ;  Lord  Glenelg  would  start 
from  his  slumbers  ;  and  perhaps  cVen 
the  Premier  would  forego  one  dinner 
at  the  Palace,  and  ponder  over  the 
terrors  of  the  phenomenon.  As  for 
the  still  higher  powers,  they  unfor- 
tunately  have  so  much  to  do,  and  so 
little  to  do  it  with,  not  above  a  mil- 
lion a-year  for  all  the  expenses  of 
liveries,  and  a  table  fit  to  feed  a  Mi- 
nister every  day,  and  plump  up  the 
rather  decaying  cheeks  of  poor  Lord 
Palmerston*,  and  supply  Lord  Mel- 
bourne gratis  with  the  claret  and  tur- 
tle necessary  to  his  declining  years, 
that  it  would  be  presumption  to  look 
for  any  thing  in  those  quarters.  What, 
then,  must  ^  the  resource  ?  The  six- 
pences of  the  public.  Which  public 
have  in  general  but  very  few  sixpences 
at  their  disposal,  and  find  them  fully 
employed  in  paying  their  taxes,  and 
the  thousand  penalties  under  which  a 
inan  lives  in  this  freest,  and  happiest, 
and  dearest  of  all  communities  and 
countries. 

But  to  the  question  of  the  Welling, 
ton  trophy.  What  shall  the  design 
be  ?  Shall  it  be  a  Column,  an  Arch, 
an  Obelisk,  or  Temple  ?  The  Greeks, 
the  teachers  and  pupib  of  all  intel- 
lectual beauty  in  design,  cannot  aid  us 
much  in  those  points,  for  we  have 
scarcely  any  remaining  memorial  of 
their  trophies.  The  Greek  trophy 
was  generally  a  small  erection,  fixed  on 
the  locality  of  the  achievement.  Thus 
we  have  the  tombs  of  Marathon.  But 
their  place  of  glory  was  the  Tetnpk. 
There  they  erected    the    statue,  or 
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turned  tiie  public  homage  into  the 
ehape  of  a  brazen  tripod,  or  golden 
shield,  or  helmet  inscribed  with  the 
hero's  name,  and  thus  gave  him  a 
canonization  to  the  full  as  legitimate  as 
tiie  Pope,  and  which  might  be  well  en- 
vied by  St  Dominic  or  St  Francb. 
But  Tmtil  we  can  build  Parthenons 
and  Temples  of  Jupiter  OWmpius,  this 
display  of  national  gratituoe  is  beyond 
OS.  The  Romans  must  be  our  models, 
for  want  of  better.  The  opulence  of 
the  Emperors  and  the  love  of  the  Ro- 
man for  vastness,  whether  that  inclu- 
ded grandeur  or  not,  made  them  give 
the  preference  to  the  triumphal  arch, 
and  the  national  ostentation  made  them 
place  those  monuments  of  the  national 
successes  where  they  would  be  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes.  Thus  the 
Arches  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Severus  and  Titus,  stand  in' 
the  rmdit  Kit  what  was  the  former 
city,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest 
thoroughfare;  the  openings  of  the 
Forum,  a  place  through  wMch  proba- 
bly every  idler,  politician,  knave,  or 
trafficker  of  Rome  passed  at  least  once 
every  day  of  his  life.  Yet  those  arches 
a£fbrd  no  very  striking  evidence  of 
Roman  taste.  They  were  once  crowd- 
ed with  statues,  and  still  are  loaded 
with  bas-reliefs.  Even  some  sort  of 
taste,  or  perhaps  of  penury,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  performance;  for  the  arch 
of  Ck)n8tantine  was  a  good  deal  fur- 
nbhed  with  its  figures  from  the  plun- 
dered Arch  of  Titus.  In  addition  to 
this  heaviness  and  oast  of  sculpture, 
which  the  Roman  evidently  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  the  arch,  it  cannot  stand 
by  itself  the  solitarv  centre  of  some 
great  area — it  tmut  lead  to  something. 
It  is  in  its  nature  a  gateway,  and  the 
gateway  must  stand  in  front  of  some 
great  public  building,  which  always 
degrades  the  effect  of  the  arch  by  its 
superior  height  and  mass ;  or  at  the 
entrance  of  some  great  thoroughfare, 
which  renders  it  common  to  the  pub- 
lic eye,  till  it  becomes  vulgar,  till  all 
higher  associations  die  away  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  trophy  becomes 
merely  a  convenient  passage  for  carts 
and  carriages,  Jews  and  jackasses. 
All  this  is  exemplified  every  hour  in 
Paris.  The  solitary  arch  in  front 
of  the  Tnileries  lodks  little  better  than 
a  magnified  sentry-box,  and  the  Porte 
St  Denis  to  be  merely  a  hug^  tum- 
pike-gatey  daubed  with  all  the  mire 
that  belongs  by  right  of  nature  to  a 


Parisian  street  in  winter  or  summer, 
and  carved  with  inscriptions  which 
none  but  a  rambling  Englishman 
ever  takes  the  trouble  to  read.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  all  this  experience,  we  have 
an  Arch  isolated  in  front  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  But  there  it  certainly 
can  sustain  as  little  disgrace  from  the 
comparison  as  it  could  add  decoration 
any  where,  the  Palace  and  the  Arch 
being  perfectly  fitted  to  keep  company 
with  each  other.  Though  we  may  be 
surprised  to  find  that  deformity  is  so 
dear,  the  Arch  being  said  to  have  cost 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  Palace  upwards  of  a  million ! 

The  next  question  would  be  of  the 
Column.  This  has  certainly  one  qua- 
lity of  importance.  It  is  less  liable  to 
ruin  than  any  other  monument.  Give 
it  a  solid  fouudation,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  but  an  earthquake  can  touch  it. 
We  have  the  case  in  point  of  the  fall 
of  every  temple  of  Greece,  or,  at  least, 
their  extreme  dilapidation ;  there  is  not 
a  surviving  roof  in  any  temple  of  anti- 
quity. In  Rome  all  is  decay ;  that  makes 
bread,  however,  for  the  antiquarians 
who  live  by  quarrelling  over  the  ruins. 
Yet  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  An- 
tonine  stand,  and  are  likely  to  stand, 
till  the  exigencies  of  some  Pope  shall 
sell  them  to  some  London  stone-cutter, 
or  they  are  broken  up  by  the  hammer 
of  a  Roman  republic  to  Macadamize 
the  streets  of  the  "  Eternal  City"  for 
the  march  of  mind.  Pompey*s  pillar, 
in  spite  of  the  Turks,  still  stands,  for- 
tunate perhaps  in  its  incapability  of 
being  calcined  into  lime  ;  and  seems 
likely  to  bid  defiance  to  every  thing 
but  the  Pacha,  who  having  already 
turned  his  attention  to  breaking  up  the 
Pyramids  for  the  purpose  of  damming 
up  the  Nile,  may  in  some  freak  of  ra- 
dical reform,  or  some  similar  insanity, 
order  the  heaving  down  of  tius  fine  old 
column. 

It  is,  we  may  presume,  a  source  of 
some  national  pride,  that  if  we  have 
the  worst  temples  of  Europe,  and  the 
most  unsightly  palaces,  we  have  the 
tallest  column.  Our  "  tall  bully,"  the 
Column  of  the  Fire,  is  202  feet  high  ; 
the  Napoleon  Column  of  the  Place 
Yendome  is  133 ;  Trajan's  in  Rome 
is  132;  Antonine*s  129;  and  Pom- 
pey*s  88,  all  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Nelson's  Pillar  in  Dublin  is 
130.  The  London  Column  has  the 
signal  original  disadvantage  of  being 
placed  in  the  lowest  possible  position. 
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in  a  nook}  and  dose  on  the  UtoI  of  the 
river.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  original 
error  more  palpable^  in  their  new 
ttreeti  of  which  the  Column  would 
have  made  a  fine  terminating  object* 
they  have  dosed  up  the  vista  with  a 
house^  a  thriving  shoemakers  shop, 
above  which  just  one-half  of  the  Co- 
lumn is  seeui  towering  like  an  exag- 
gerated  chimney,  with  a  gilt  chimney* 
pot. 

But  the  Column  has  one  plain  ob- 
jection as  the  monument  of  a  hero.  It 
has  nothing  appropriate.  It  repre« 
sents  nothing.  It  might  as  well  stand 
for  the  emblem  of  worship  as  of  war, 
the  trophy  of  a  ploughing-match  as  of 
a  battle.  Napoleon,  in  imitation  of 
Uie  Tr£jan  Column,  and  in  order  to 
escape  this  generalization,  which  de- 
stroys the  effect  especially  intended, 
covered  his  pillar  with  bronze  castings 
of  hb  wars .  Thb  costly  and  laboured 
covering  is  discernible  just  for  half  a 
dbzen  feet  upwards,  and  not  an  inch 
more.  Beyond  that,  it  might  as  well 
be  covered  with  arabesque  from  Mec- 
ca, or  gingerbread  from  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  All  is  whoUv  indistinguish- 
able. The  expense,  the  metal,  and 
the  glory  are  as  wholly  thrown  away, 
as  if  the  Austrian  cannon  had  been 
converted  into  so  many  candlesticks. 
Triyan*s  Column  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. All  is  confusion  half  a  dozen 
feet  above  the  eye.  Then  we  desire 
to  see  something  of  the  figure  and  fea- 
tures of  the  hero  ;  we  see  nothing ; 
we  know  no  more  of  him  than  if  he 
were  a  hundred  feet  under  ground. 
Though,  as  we  are  told,  the  heart  of 
Tri^an  alone  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  pillar,  enclosed  in  a  vase, 
whether  of  porphyry  or  gold,  the  po- 
sition might  be  appropriate,  for  no^ 
thing  would  be  lost  to  the  spectator 
which  he  could  have  seen  on  the  ground. 
But,  at  the  height  of  the  Vendome  Pil- 
lar, Napoleon  is  no  more  to  be  recog- 
nised than  if  he  were  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  figure  of  George  IV.  which 
we  saw  with  wondering  eyes  moulded 
day  by  day  on  the  top  of  King*s  Cross, 
growing,  like  Joseph  Hume's  fame, 
into  daily  deformity,  and,  like  it,  of 
mire,  and  to  return  to  mire,  gives  just 
as  faithM  an  image  of  the  Ring  to  the 
eye  of  the  London  populace,  as  the 
Napoleon  bronze  does  to  lus  loving 
Bulqects  of  the  good  city  of  Paris. 
For  in  neither  case  are  the  features 


visible  without  a  tdescope.  A  bust  <^ 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  skull  of  a  bv 
boon  might  be  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  either  with  e(inal  advantage.  Plaoe 
a  statue  of  Wellington  on  a  column  200 
or  250  feet  high,  and,  for  any  coneei* 
vable  purpose  of  recognidon,  we  might 
as  well  place  him  in  Uie  moon.  Tf^e^ 
for  instance,  the  York  Column  looking 
into  St  Jameses  Pari^.  What  does  it 
exhibit  to  the  eye  ?  The  figure  of  a 
colossal  neg^  wrapt  in  a  colossal 
cloak,  and  leaning  on  a  colossal  sword. 
No  man  living  can  discover  it  to  be 
the  Duke  of  York. 

Another  point  of  importance  is,  the 
expense  of  Uie  structure  which  is  thus 
to  bear  the  hero  out  of  sight.  A 
handsome  column  could  not  be  built 
for  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  in  all  probability  it  would  cost 
twicethesum.  But  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds  we  might  have  agroup  of  bronze 
complete,  the  hero  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  the  emblems  of  the  rescued 
nations,  or  standing  in  a  triumphal  oar, 
or  tmder  almost  any  other  condition 
which  would  require  a  group  of  four 
or  five  figures.  Tnus  the  column  would 
double  the  expense,  while  it  absolutely 
extingmshed  the  only  thing  which  we 
wished  to  see. 

Another  design  has  been  suggested, 
that  of  a  temple,  to  conttdn  the  monu- 
ment ;  but  if  this  temple  be  large,  it 
must  be  costly ;  if  small,  it  must  be 
trivial.  In  either  case  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  bronze, 
which,  even  in  this  climate,  resbts  the 
open  air ;  while  granite,  marble,  iron, 
or  any  other  material  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  rots,  rusts,  and  pe- 
rishes by  the  common  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Besides,  the  money  la- 
vished on  the  accessories  must  be 
taken  from  the  principal  object ;  and 
the  mord  showy  the  temple,  the  more 
starved  the  statue. 

The  next  sugg^estion  is  an  obelisk, 
and  on  this  there  have  been  strong 
diversities  of  opinion.  The  Egyptians 
had  a  passion  for  obelisks,  arising 
fW>m  motives  in  which  we  cannot 
share.  They  regarded  them  in  some 
degree  as  emblems  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  They  covered  them  with 
hieroglyphics,  probably  giving  some 
details  of  the  seasons ;  aod  by  thus 
turning  sepulchral  stones  into  alma- 
nacks, exhibited  their  notions  of  the 
sacredness  of  science.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains  whether  the  obelisk  can 
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b»  applied  to  the  midn  olject  of  all 
memoriaUy  that  of  giving  a  distinct 
idoA  of  the  memorable  individuals? 
We  are  fidly  aware  that  the  obelisk 
mar  be  constructed  on  a  much  grander 
aciJe  than  the  world  has  ^  seen ;  that 
the  Egyptians,  by  confining  them  to  a 
single  block  of  stone,  necessarily  11- 
mitcKi  their  size;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  ^pe  of  the  obelisk 
which  would  prevent  its  being  built 
to  300  or  500  feet  high,  covered  with 
bronies,  accessible  by  galleries  run- 
ning  round  the  edifice,  based  upon  a 
ibundation  of  as  many  hundred  square 
feet,  and  altogether  forming  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  ornaments  that 
the  public  eye  could  rest  on.  We 
fully  allow  that  if  the  purpose  were  to 
commemorate  the  exploits,  and,  in 
fact,  supply  a  monumental  history,  the 
obelisk  would  be  the  very  form  on 
which  we  should  fix,  from  its  gran- 
deur, firom  its  associations,  from  its 
indestructibility  of  form,  and  fW>m  its 
capacity  of  receiving  every  speciea  of 
decoration. 

But  the  public  taste  must  be  eon- 
suited,  and  here  the  public  taste  is 
right.  If  it  erects  a  bronze  to  Wel- 
lington, it  desires  to  see  the  resem- 
bbmce  of  Wellington,  and  it  desires 
to  see  the  noblest  work  of  art  that  its 
subscription  can  produce.  It  has  no 
desire  whatever  to  see  the  oontribu^ 
tbn,  which  was  intended  for  the  statue 
alone,  lavished  on  the  work  of  brick- 
layers and  stonecutters,  while  the 
statue  dwindles  into  a  work  of  public 
parsimony,  and  thus  shames  the  sub- 
seribers  as  much  as  it  discredits  the 
artSi  and  degrades  the  hero. 

Thus  the  three  expedients,  the 
arch,  the  obelisk,  and  the  column,  are 
equally  unsuited  to  the  present  pup- 
pose,  with  the  additional  objection  to 
building  a  new  column,  that  London 
already  possesses  the  finest  column  in 
the  world,  and  that  ten  times  the  pre- 
sent subscription  to  the  Wellington 
memorial  (namely,  that  proposed  at 
the  west  of  the  metropolis)  would  not 
build  such  another.  Thus  the  matter 
VMnains  for  the  present. 

In  these  remarks  there  has  been  no 
allosion  made  to  the  species  of  contro- 
versy that  had  arisen  on  the  very  fov- 
mation  of  the  monument.  The  idea 
of  the  statue  having  been  first  adopted 
in  the  City,  but  Uiere  paralyzed  by 
the  singular  and  perverse  determina- 
tion to  Umit  the  monuaient  to  a  mark 
of  the  gratitude  of  Liondon  fbr  the 


Duke*s  aetivity,  when  Minister,  In 
promoting  the  City  improvements 
and  opening  London  Bridge.  This 
curious  limitation  was  strongly  op- 
posed in  the  committee,  but  tiie  ma* 
jority  deciding  that  it  should  take 
eflfeet,  the  great  Duke  figures  only  as 
the  bridge-builder.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  those  who  ooneeived  that  he  had 
merits  more  understood  by  the  empire, 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  miluary 
fiune.  This  is  the  immediate  subject 
of  consideration,  and  upon  this  have 
arisen  the  enquiries  into  the  fitness  of 
the  various  kmds  of  memorial  chosen 
by  antiquity.  The  City  memorial  is 
intended  to  be  an  equestrian  figure, 
erected  in  front  of  the  Mansion-house, 
a  fine  position  lor  puUidty,  and  ex- 
pressive of  the  highest  ren>ect  which 
the  City  can  pay.  Where  the  military 
trophy  will  be  raised  Is  still  a  ques- 
tion. The  parade  of  the  Horse 
Guards  would  be  a  striking  position 
for  the  warrior  who  has  so  much  en- 
nobled the  British  arms.  The  walk 
in  St  James*s  Park,  the  centre  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  with  half  a  dozen 
other  sites,  are  open  to  discussion. 
But  whatever  be  tiie  place,  we  hope 
the  memorial  will  be  a  triumphal  cha- 
riot, with  the  great  warrior  visiUe, 
and  however  raised  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  not  raised  to  such  a  height 
as  will  necessarily  render  the  features 
indistinct.  Wellington  ought  to  be 
seen  by  all ;  his  features  ought  to  be 
fiEuniliar  to  the  view  of  the  empire  by 
vrhich  he  is  honoured,  and  the  tran- 
script of  this  most  illustrious  of  living 
men  ought  to  be  ddivered  down  clear 
to  the  eye  of  the  latest  posterity,  that 
delights  to  look  upon  the  form  and 
countenance  of  the  mighty  of  those  ages 
that  stamp  the  fates  of  the  world. 

Secretary  King,  who  vrrote  the 
dever  **  Memoir  of  his  own  Time,** 
says  that  among  all  the  remarkable 
men  in  his  recollection  he  never  saw 
above  one  or  two  who  possessed  "  pre- 
sence of  mind,"  which  he  defines  to  be 
the  faculty  of  knowing  what  is  exactly 
the  thing  to  be  done  in  the  emergency. 
In  common  parlance  this  is  termed 
«« having  one's  wits  about  one."  We 
should  wish  to  know  in  what  class  of 
the  quick  witted  he  would  have  placed 
the  suljeot  of  the  following  recent  ad- 
Tenture. 

As  tiie  diligenee  which  dally  sets 
out  firom  Vienna  for  Hungary  stopped 
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to  breakfast  at  one  of  the  villages,  a 
Colonel  of  the  Hungarian  Guard,  who 
happened  to  ride  into  the  inn-yard, 
was  struck  by  the  attractions  of  a 
young  and  respectable  female  who  had 
just  alighted  from  the  carriage.  He 
came  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  ex- 
hibited the  peculiarly  aristocratic 
airs  of  that  peculiarly  aristocratic 
corps,  paid  the  young  lady  marked 
attentions,  and  annoyed  her  and  a 
female  friend  who  travelled  with  her 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  At  length  the 
carriage  set  out  again,  and  the  lady 
hoped  that  she  was  free  from  her  sud- 
den and  very  troublesome  admirer. 
She  was  mistaken.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Colonel  was  seen  in  full  gallop 
after  the  diligence,  which,  of  course, 
he  soon  overtook.  Riding  up  to  the 
window,  ho  again  addressed  the  lady, 
told  her  that  he  had  delayed  merelv 
for  the  purpose  of  mounting  a  fresh 
horse,  and  that  he  intended  to  follow 
and  ascertain  where  she  resided. 
This  impertinence  greatly  chagrined 
her,  but  there  was  no  remedy,  and  she 
sat  in  silence.  The  Colonel,  however, 
persisted,  and  attempted  to  hold  a 
conversation  with  her,  which  the  live- 
liness of  his  charger,  a  handsome  Sty- 
rlan  horse,  made  every  moment  a 
more  difficult  affair.  At  length,  the 
horse  and  the  rider  being  equally  ob- 
stinate, the  matter  came  to  a  quarrel, 
and  the  gallant  Colonel  narrowly 
escaped  being  dismounted.  Still  per- 
sisting in  keeping  his  place  at  the 
window,  a  passenger  in  the  coach,  a 
remarkably  simple-looking  and  silent 
person,  observed,  that  if  M.  le  Colo- 
nel wished  to  come  into  the  coach  he 
would  give  up  his  seat  to  him  and  ride 
the  horse  for  a  while.  The  Colonel 
was  delighted  at  the  proposal,  and  the 
seats  were  instantly  exchanged;  the 
gallant  hussar  recommending  it  to  the 
traveller  to  ride  carefully,  as  his  horse 
was  remarkably  high-spirited  ;  the 
traveller  shrunk  at  the  news,  but  the 
Colonel  was  already  in  the  diligence, 
and  he  had  obviously  no  alternative. 
The  diligence  now  rolled  on,  the  tra- 
veller rode  timidly  after  it ;  but  the 
charger  seemed  to  have  him  entirely 
at  his  mercy,  for  he  galloped  some- 
times past  the  carriage  and  sometimes 
back  again,  the  rider  in  such  a  state 
of  alarm  as  attracted  all  eyes  and 
greatly  amused  the  gallant  ColoneL 
At  length  the  road  emerged  into  one 
of  the  vast  heaths  which  are  kept  open 
for  the  Austrian  cavalry  maa<»^vre8• 


Here  the  charger  appeared  to  know 
his  own  ground,  for,  after  a  few  snort* 
iogs  and  boundings  beside  the  dili- 
gence, he  was  seen  suddenly  to  turn, 
and  shoot  away  at  full  speed  far  across 
the  plain  and  in  a  different  direction 
from  the  road.  The  Colonel  and  the 
passengers  continued  to  gaze,  and  ez« 
pected  to  see  the  unlucky  rider  un- 
horsed by  this  furious  speed.  Quite 
the  contrary,  the  rider  kept  his  seat ; 
nay,  evidently  had  a  thorough  com- 
mand of  the  horse,  and  on  reaching  an 
eminence  half  a  league  off,  was  seen  to 
pull  up,  take  off  his  cap,  wave  it,  and 
making  a  low  bow  to  the  diligence, 
dash  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill. 
The  conclusion  was  now  plain  ;  the 
gallant  Colonel  had  intrusted  his  va- 
luable charger  to  some  of  the  gipsy 
horse-dealers  who  rove  through  Aus- 
tria, and  traffic  and  steal  horses  th  rough- 
out  all  Germany.  The  simple  tra- 
veller  had  seen  his  opportunity,  and 
showed  the  rare  faculty  of  "  presence 
of  mind."  The  Colonel  was  outrageous; 
his  talent  for  conversation  was  now 
turned  into  wrath  at  his  own  folly, 
and  promises  to  have  the  gipsy  hang- 
ed, drawn,  and  quartered,  when  he 
could  catch  him.  The  travellers  in 
the  diligence  felt  no  sympathy  with 
the  Colonel ;  his  impertinence  had  al- 
ready made  him  unpopular.  The  di- 
ligence now  stopped  to  change  horses. 
At  the  inn  a  note  was  found,  address- 
ed to  him,  mentioning  that  his  charger 
was  found  to  be  an  excellent  gal- 
loper ;  that  it  was  in  excellent  hands ; 
that  its  present  possessor  had  long 
wanted  a  horse  of  this  style  for  his 
personal  use  ;  and  that  if  the  gallant 
Colonel  had  any  more  of  the  same 
kind  in  his  possession,  they  were 
worth  taking  better  care  of.  The  note 
was  signed  Herman  Sermansky.  The 
signature  was  that  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  heads  of  a  banditti,  which  ex- 
tended its  ravages  from  the  Ukraine 
to  Buda.  The  Colonel's  taste  for  con- 
versation was  wholly  quieted  by  this 
billet-doux ;  he  mounted  one  of  the 
tired  horses  of  the  diligence,  and  slow- 
ly returned  to  his  quarters,  to  meditate 
on  the  folly  of  falUng  in  love  at  first 
sight,  and  trusting,  on  too  hasty  an 
acquaintance,  a  simple  gentlemen 
who  offered  to  take  trouble  off  his 
hands. 

The  indefatigable  H.  B.  is  proceed- 
ing in  his  course,  with  a  pencil  as  pro- 
lific as  it  Is  unwearied.    '^  The  Royal 
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Cosset,  or  her  Majesty's  Pet  Lamb,"  it 
a  clever  aifair.  But  there  are  subjects 
too  dbgustiog  even  for  caricature,  and 
Lord  Melbourne's  daily  feedings  are 
among  them.  In  H.  B.'s  print,  her 
Miijesty  is  represented  as  feeding 
Lord  Melbourne,  and  it  will  excite 
the  regret  of  all  who  wbh  well  to  her 
Majesty,  that  any  pencil  should  ven- 
ture to  place  her  in  so  degrading  a 
point  of  light.  The  rest  of  the  Minis- 
try are  grouped  round  as  sheep,  lick- 
ing their  lips  as  they  look  upon  the 
performance.  Lord  Glenelg  is  lying 
on  the  ground,  of  course  fast  asleep, 
while  Lord  Brougham  is  walking 
away  with  an  angry  visage  fixed  upon 
the  lady  and  the  pet,  and  over  his  head 
the  words, "  I  cannot  gloze,"  &c. 

Another,  and  methinks,  a  better 
effort  of  bis  pencil  is, ''  a  scene  in  a 
Canadian  winter.**  Lord  Glenelg  has 
tumbled  into  the  water  through  the 
ice.  Lord  Melbourne,  with  Lord  John 
tlussell  holding  his  hand,  is  venturing 
to  pluck  him  out,  but  the  effort  is  evi- 
dently hopeless,  and  the  luckless  Co- 
lonial Secretaiy  is  evidently  going 
down  ;  his  eyes,  too,  are  closing,  and 
he  is  falling  asleep  ;  in  another  mo- 
ment he  will  be  gone  ;  but  Welling- 
ton, in  the  dress  of  one  of  the  Humane 
Society's  men,  with  rope  and  pole, 
runs  up  to  draw  him  out. 

This  service  certainly  was  done  by 
the  noble  Duke  to  the  surprise  of 
every  body,  and  he  will  henceforth 
mihappilyhave  to  regard  himself  as 
responsible  for  the  performances  of 
the  knaves  and  fools  whom  he  saved. 

A  third  is  **  Una  and  her  Lamb." 
Tlie  Queen  is  seated  on  an  ass,  and 
leading  in  a  string  a  pet  lamb  with 
Lord  Melbourne's  visage  on  it.  Lord 
John  Russell  follows  as  the  dwarf. 
Thus  the  young  Queen,  who  began 
her  reign  with  universal  popularity, 
has  become  the  subject,  and  almost 
the  only  one,  of  caricature.  The  po- 
pular eye  fixes  on  those  representa- 
tions with  avidity ;  and  she  has  to  thank 
her  Court  Circular  for  this  most  tmen- 
Tiable  of  all  possible  distinctions. 

In  the  interval  of  his  attentions  to 
royalty,  which  we  believe  are  by 
much  the  most  popular  of  his  perfor- 
mances, we  recommend  to  lum  the 
honours  of  the  hero  of  Hemani,  that 
prodigious  warrior,  whose  familiarity 
with  defeat  abroad,  has  rendered  so 
deserving  of  the  favouritism  of  Minis^ 
ters.  And  wo  think  that  the  carica- 
tmrist  irill  be  nngrateful  to  the  merits 


of  Mr  Shell,  whose  Popish  **  tribute  " 
to  the  honest,  kind-hearted,  and  loyal- 
minded  Duke  of  York,  has,  we  pre- 
sume, recommended  him  for  a  Com- 
missionership  of  Greenwich  to  her 
Majesty. 

Hone,  once  an  impudent  infidel,  bnt 
now,  we  believe,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
published  some  prospectuses  of  a  His- 
tory of  Parody.  Why  has  no  clever 
collector  published  an  Essay  on  Cari- 
cature ? 

An  Essay  on  Caricature  might  be 
made  an  amusing  thing,  an  angn^ 
thing,  or  even  a  learned  thing.  Can- 
catures  are  to  the  natural  figure  and 
physiognomy  what  the  ridiculous  is  to 
the  real ;  of  course,  caricature  is  as 
old  as  the  sense  of  the  absurd,  the 
fantastic,  and  the  exaggerated ;  all  as 
old  as  human  society.  There  are 
caricatures  among  the  little  bronzes 
found  in  the  Thebaid,  among  the 
marbles,  gems,  and  clays  of  Hercula- 
neum,  and  among  the  frescoes  of 
Pompeii.  The  scratches  on  the  sol- 
diers* barracks  in  the  Roman  ruins  are 
caricatures  of  their  centurions  and 
comrades.  Every  nation  of  Europe 
.has  had  its  caricaturist,  and  even 
Rome,  though  under  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  Papacy,  always  sore  on  the  side 
of  burlesque,  has  exhibited  the  keen- 
ness of  the  satiric  pencil.  France 
under  Napoleon  had  the  bitterness 
and  the  will,  but  not  the  daring.  Yet 
where  the  caricaturist  could  take  aim 
at  a  public  personage  without  being 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  his  dexte- 
rity, he  sometimes  struck  hap- 
pily enough.  One  of  the  best  cari- 
catures of  the  Napoleon  era  was 
levelled  at  Prince  Borghese,  who  had 
married  one  of  Napoleon*s  sisters ; 
but  who  was  no  favourite  with  either 
his  wife  or  his  formidable  brother-in- 
law.  The  Prince  was  a  good-humoured, 
quiet  creature,  with  a  great  fortune, 
and  a  great  stomach.  The  caricatu- 
rist placed  him  in  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  jackasses,  the  Prince  ex- 
claiming, with  a  look  of  peculiar  self- 
complacency,  the  burden  of  the  popu- 
lar French  song,  *'  Oil  pent  on  el  re 
mieux  qu*au  sein  de  sa  famille?** 
(  W  here  can  one  be  happier  than  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  family)  ? 

But  it  is  in  England  that  the  habits 
of  the  people,  accustomed  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  political  character,  singu- 
larly alive  to  the  ridiculous,  and  utter- 
ly fearless  in  giring  vent  to  every 
Reeling,  haye  peculiarly  fostered  can* 
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eatoM,  bat  oftrieatare  in  its  higher 
form.  Bimbttrjf  Rowlandson,  and  a 
erowd  of  others  followed  the  grotesque 
in  manners ;  and  there  are  few  more 
humorous  effbrts  of  the  pencil  than 
Bunbury*s  *'  Barbers'  Shop,"  a  disolay 
of  coontsnanoes  all  in  the  ranous 
processes  of  shating;  some  in  the 
agon  J  of  intractable  beards,  some  in 
rapture  at  the  new  sensation  of  a  clean 
ohm,  some  with  erery  feature  but  the 
nose  shrouded  in  soap  suds,  some 
smiling  at  their  renewed  freshness  in 
the  mirror.  Trifling  as  all  this  must 
be  in  description,  and  commonplace' 
in  reality,  the  touch  of  the  pencil 
made  it  a  performance  of  remarkable 
ilull ;  a  single  line  sometimes  giying 
the  ezpresdon  of  a  whole  countenance 
a  dot  giving  a  feature,  the  entire  ex- 
hibiting at  once  the  quick  conception 
and  the  practised  faculty  of  the  clever 
designer.  Bunbury's  **  Propagation 
of  a  Lie**  was  a  still  higher  concept 
Hon ;  a  long  line  of  well-dressed  per- 
sonages, each  in  his  turn  adding  some- 
thing to  a  rumour,  till  at  last  it  swelled 
into  a  circumstantial  falsehood ;  erery 
successive  face,  with  a  new  expression, 
rising  in  the  scale,  fh)m  siiiiness  to 
ctaft,  flrom  craft  to  mystery ;  and 
flrom  mystery  to  the  broad-faced  im- 
pudence that  delighted  in  a  consdous 
ikbrication. 

Hogarth,  the  predecessor  of  those 
men,  was  of  a  still  superior  class. 
The  lowest  caricaturist  \b  he  who  con- 
tents himself  with  the  burlesque  of 
feature,  an  offensive  and  ill-natured 
style.  The  next  higher  is  the  cari- 
caturist of  character ;  but  the  highest 
is  the  caricaturist  of  thought.  This 
was  Hogarth*s  superiority.  He  threw 
on  the  canvass  representations  of  all 
the  eccentricities  of  mind.  Some- 
times tragic,  as  in  his  View  of  Bedlam ; 
sometimes  comic,  as  in  the  Elec- 
tion Print,  where  he  exhibits  popular 
fblly,  under  the  imag^  of  a  man  cut- 
ting down  the  lamp-post  on  which  he 
himself  is  sitting.  Sometimes  gravely 
satiric,  as  in  the  Country  Church,  where 
he  exhibits  the  spider's  web  thickly 
drawn  over  the  aperture  of  thtf  parish 
poor-box ;  or  in  the  picture  of  the 
Nobleman's  Marriage  with  the  rich 
Citizen's  Daughter,  where  the  gouty 
peer  has  the  coronet  upon  his  crwtches^ 
and  the  citizen's  house  is  seen  building, 
in  defiance  of  all  taste,  with  the  Tus- 
can order  above  the  Corinthian.  But 
Hogarth's  touches  of  nature  and  satiric 
dexterity  are  as  numerous  as  his  pie* 


tores.  He  loved  ootntaion  Ilie^  butita 
vulgarity  is  foi^gotten,  because  hia 
pencil  was  the  most  graphic,  vigorous, 
and  true.  One  of  his  aouroes  c^  su> 
periority  is  the  constant  fulneas  of  hit 
background.  Other  artists  have  been 
content  with  the  main  action,  thus 
leaving  their  performances  naked, 
feeble,  easily  looxed  over,  and  eauly 
forgotten.  But  Hogarth  crowded  his 
canvass  with  accessaries.  Nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  assist  the  lead- 
ing impression.  He  suffers  no  space 
to  be  unoccupied.  Wherever  there 
is  room  for  an  idea,  there  an  idea  is 
fixed.  In  the  **  Marriage  i-la- Mode,*' 
the  profligate  nobleman  coming  in 
fh>m  his  night  rambles  might  have 
been  represented  by  a  hundred  artists 
in  the  exhausted  plight  in  which  he 
flings  himself  on  the  chair  in  his  pom* 
pons  drawing-room  $  but  how  fow 
would  have  thought  of  the  tale  told  hj 
the  c(q>  hanging  fh>m  his  pocket;  or 
in  the  picture  of  the  miser  s  heir  co^ 
ming  into  possession,  who  else  would 
have  thought  of  the  money  dropping 
ftx>m  the  hoard  in  the  wainscot  ?  It 
was  this  unfailing  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, this  richness  of  aocorapaniment, 
this  heaping  of  image  on  image,  that 
made  Hogarth  so  powerM  in  his  own 
day,  and  makes  him  so  popular  in  ow 
own.  This  was  the  result  of  study. 
Nothing  permanent  was  ever  done 
without  long  and  anxious  toil.  And  if 
Hogarth  wrought  rapidly,  there  can 
be  no  stronger  evidence  than  thia 
peopling  of  his  pictures  with  ideas, 
that  he  thought  with  matchless  in- 
dustry. 

Gilray,  though  at  a  long  interval 
in  point  of  time,  was  the  next  succes- 
sor of  this  extraordinary  artist.  G^- 
ray  was  a  Scot ;  he  came  to  London  to 
try  his  skill  in  gaining  subsistence  in 
this  huge  gpatherinf  of  the  rich  and 
poor  of  the  earth  ;  he  had  learned  his 
art  at  home,  but  appears  to  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Gilray  painting  sbep- 
h^s  and  shepherdesses  must  have 
failed.      He  had  nothing  piping  or 

gastoral  about  him.  He  was  for  the 
old,  harsh,  and  angry  outlines  of 
life.  Hn  figure  gave  the  idea  of  his 
style.  He  was  a  short,  strong-made, 
musctdar  man,  with  a  broad,  bald 
forehead,  and  a  deep-seated  stormy 
eye.  Like  many  of  conscious  genius, 
neglected  by  the  world,  his  first  con- 
ception was  to  revenge  himself  on  it  by 
vigorous  satire,  and  he  is  said  to  haVe 
exhibited  his  flnt  itiength  in  sonie 
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daring  and  pow«rfal  oarieatores  of 
pertoni  of  rank  about  the  Court. 

But  Whiggiim,  n^iich  liko  Milton*f 
image  of  ahiy 

'*  Womlb  to  the  waist,  and  fkdr, 

But  ending  fool,  in  many  a  lealy  fbld,** 

often  attracta  the  inexperienced  by  ita 
speciousneas,  but  always  diagusts  the 
manly  and  intelligent  by  ita  hollow- 
nesa  and  perfidy>  had  loat  ita  favou- 
ritism  with  the  nation  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Frenoh  war  of  1 793. 
Ita  scandalous  exaltation  of  the  fury 
of  the  Frenoh  mob,  in  the  hq>e  of 
stimulating  the  English  mob  to  foUoir 
their  example  |  ita  plaudits  of  ereiy 
horror  of  Paris,  in  palpable  iuTitation 
to  London  to  atrike  the  Mimstry, 
without  regarding  for  a  moment  the 
hazards  of  the  tumult  to  all  goTeni'* 
ment,  and  its  cruel,  base,  and  utterly 
un-English  triumph  over  the  scaffold 
of  the  unhappy  Louis,  ronsed  the 
acorn  and  detestation  of  etery  thing 
manly  in  the  land,  and  sealed  the  ex- 
clusion of  that  miaerable  faction  from 
power  during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Gilray*8  pencil  was  turned  upon 
Uiem,  and  there  were  few  weapons 
which  could  inflict  deeper  wounds,  or 
which  struck  them  down  in  popular 
estimation  with  more  effeotiTo  ren- 
geance. 

His  «'  Shrine  of  St  Amie*s  Hill" 
was  capital.  Fox,  startled  from  his 
sleep,  was  worshipping  before  the 
bloody  statue  of  liberty,  with  the 
atreaming  heada  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Fraioh  Conyention  fixed  on  spikes 
round  the  walls  of  the  shrine.  The 
trembling  and  eonscience-stricken  ti* 
aage  of  Fox  formed  a  powerful  con- 
trast with  the  fixed  and  stem  coun- 
tenances of  the  decapitated  traitors 
surrounding  him.  It  would  hate  been 
fortunate  for  him  if  he  had  as  much 
eonscience  aa  the  pencil  gare  him 
credit  for,  and  had  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  political  profligaey  before 
he  waa  sent  to  the  tomb. 

The  ^^ Making  Decent'*  wu  a  fine 
apecknen  of  Gilray's  more  sportire 
style.  The  accession  of  the  Whigs 
to  power  in  1806,  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Pitt,  an  event  whM  tamed  out  as 
ilUOTMBed  for  tbemaelTes  as  every 
nan  of  sense  regarded  it  to  be  for 
£ngland»  brought  them  inunediately 
torfar  tiM  laah  ef  piibtte  indigQatioB. 
<'  All  the  Talento*^  are  ridiculous  to 
this  bourn  If  the  Whigs  had  any 
yalne  for  their  character,  they  should 


always  remain  in  Opposition }  fbr  the 
virtue  of  worda  is  cheap,  and  while 
in  place  they  have  always  disgraced 
themselves*  The  povertv  to  whidi 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  their  principal 
Parliamentary  leaders  had  been  con- 
demned in  early  life  by  their  personal 
vices,  and  which  they  had  nitherto 
been  unable  to  recruit  from  the  Trea- 
sury, waa  the  chief  point  of  the  cari- 
cature. They  were  represented  as 
aU  dresung  for  the  first  levee,  each 
changing  hia  tattered  habilimenta  for 
the  Court  suit,  and  the  whole  group 
washing,  shaving,  powdering,  and 
scrubbing,  for  their  unaccustomed 
appearance  in  the  presence  of  royal^. 
The  hkenesses  were  perfect,  and  the 
ridicule  was  universal.  Another  cari- 
cature, of  a  more  imaginative  class, 
was  "  Bonaparte,  chief  baker  of  En- 
rope,  *"  making  gingerbread  kings, 
breaking  up  fragments  of  the  Conti- 
nent into  the  dough  for  those  new  po- 
tentates, taking  some  out  of  the  ovm 
complete,  as  the  Kings  of  Spain, 
Naples,  &c.,  thrusting  some  in  to  be 
baked;  and  with  a  little  row  of  f\itnre 
kings  on  a  shelf,  scarcely  shaped,  and 
evidently  to  be  finished  at  another 
opportonity.  Among  those  abortive 
potentates  were  Fox,  Sheridan,  Grey, 
Ito. 

But  those  works  deserved  a  higher 
name  than  caricatures.  Ther  were 
the  flashings  of  a  vigorous  mind,  ec- 
centric but  vivid,  stiiking  directly  at 
their  object,  with  but  little  of  gro- 
tesque, and  nothing  of  gaiety,  tart, 
but  smiting  their  victim  with  Intense 
and  haughty  ridicule. 

The  last  years  of  Oilray's  lifo  were 
melancholy.  Whether  solitude,  la- 
bour, or  Ucense  turned  his  brain,  is 
not  now  to  be  ascertained.  He  be- 
came Innatic,  and  died,  after  seven 
years  of  hopeless  suffering. 

Great  murmurs  have  been  excited 
among  the  military  by  the  extraordi- 
nary measure  of  giving  the  order  of 
Knight  Comman^r  of  the  Bath  to 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Evans.  They 
naturally  enquire,  and  the  public  en- 
quire along  with  them,  how  this  dls- 
tmction  has  been  deserved?  We 
certainly  cannot  help  tbem  to  an 
answer  on  the  score  of  Generalship. 
What  secret  services  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  may  have  performed ;  what 
annies  of  Caiiists  he  may  have  rooted ; 
what  fortresses  he  may  have  taken ; 
irhat  terror  his  name  strock  into  the 
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troops  of  the  Spanish  King ;  or  what 
confidence  it  gave  to  the  cause  of 
.Queen   Isabella,   are  matters  which 
may  have  been  divulged  to  the  ears 
of  her  Majesty  and  Lord  Melbourne, 
in  some  of  their  daily  tete-^tetes,  but 
we  must  allow  that  we  are  still  in  per- 
fect ignorance  on  the  subject.     We, 
however,  cannot  doubt  that  all  these 
things  have  occurred;  that  Lieut.-Co- 
lonel  Evans,  notwithstanding  popular 
notions  to  the  contrary,  has,  in  fact, 
been  a  most  gallant,  judicious,  and 
successful  general ;  actuated  solely  by 
patriotic  anlour,  raising  an  army  for 
the  mere  cause  of  Spain  and  freedom ; 
conducting  it  through  a  series  of  ope- 
rations, equally  splendid,  intelligent, 
and  marked  by  ability,  and  followed 
by  equally  good  fortune.    The  Gene- 
ral himself  is  distinguished  for  at  once 
the  mildness  and  the  manliness  of  his 
discipline,  disdaining  to  be  cooped  up 
within  impregnable  walls,  and  insult- 
ed hourly  by  the  presence  of  a  rabble 
of  armed  peasants  5    but    heroically 
moving  forth,  storming  all  difficulties, 
contemptuous  alike  of  the  obstacles  of 
man  and  nature ;  and  afler  having 
routed  the  tumultuary  troops  of  the 
Pretender  in  every  encounter,  gal- 
lantly sweeping  all  opposition  before 
him  to  the  gates  of  Madrid;  when, 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and 
restoring  quiet  to  the  distracted  coun- 
try, hailed  by  the  Spaniards  as  their 
deliverer,  and  by  the  Queen  as  the 
pillar  of  her  throne,  this  second  Wel- 
lington  brought    back    his    gallant 
troops,  with  whom  "  he  could  have 
gone  any  where,  and  done  any  thing," 
in  national  triumph  to  England,  and 
now  reposes  on  laurels  showered  on 
him  by  his  grateful  country. 

Of  course  all  this  must  be  taken  to 
be  the  fact ;  for  nothing  short  of  thb 
could  justify  the  violation  of  those 
rules  of  the  order  which  forbid  officers 
below  the  rank  of  general  to  have  the 
honour,  and  which  require  some  proof 
of  service  besides.  We  should,  how- 
ever, not  forget,  among  the  Culoners 
merits,  that  he  has  the  advantages  of 
being  a  Papist  and  a  Radicai,  two 
points  much  in  any  man*8  favour  un- 
der an  O*  Council  Administration. 

The  Dissenters,  Ranters,  and  other 
Radicals,  whose  delicate  aversion  to 
a  marriage  ceremony  clogged  with 
any  reference  to  religion  induced  our 


yery  Liberal  Cabinet  to  reduce  it  to 
the  naked  simplicity  of  a  civil  con* 
tract,  have  begun,  in  some  instances* 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  work.     They 
now  occasionally  embroider  iUwith  a 
little  extempore  ritual  of  their  own ; 
have  a  preacher  standing  by  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures,  give  his 
own  notions  of  marnage  in  a  speech, 
and  altogether  make  the  affair  put  on 
some  remote  resemblance  to  what  it 
was,  and  what,  in  spite  of  Radical  re- 
form, all  honest  men,  and  women  too, 
know  that  it  ought  to  be.     On  this 
subject  we  fear  that  the  objects  of  the 
inventors  have  not  been  so  fully  rea- 
lized as  their  ingenuity  laboured  to 
deserve.     We  are  indeed  perfectly  of 
opinion  that  the  new  act  has  turned 
out  but  a  meagre  source  of  revenue. 
**  Our  near  and  dear  relations"  and 
others  taken  under  the    Ministerial 
wing    already  croak   terribly.     We 
doubt  whether  that  poor  and  worthy 
novelist  Mr  Lister  has  been  able  to 
make  his  sinecure  prolific  of  shillings; 
and  whether  the  general  locust  host 
who  were  to  have  fattened  so  com- 
fortably on  this  new  crop  of  patron- 
age, have  not  been  starved  out  of  all 
patience.    We  believe  that  the  inven- 
tion is  an  utter  and  ridiculous  failure. 
But  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding its  embroiderers,  that  neither 
priest  nor  harangue  have  any  business 
whatever  at  the  perpetration  of  the 
affair,  which  the  Jack  Russell  law  is 
pleased  to  call  a  marriage.     The  law 
says  that  the  registrar  must  be  pre^ 
sent,  and  there  it  stops.     It  justifies 
no  further  attendance  of  any  one;  and 
of  course  what  it  does  not  justify,  it 
totally  disregards.     The  simple  sta- 
tute may  be  embroidered,  it  is  true, 
by  having  not  merely  the  preacher, 
but  all  the  preacher's  household  in 
attendance ;  not  merely  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  reading  of 
any  thing  that  may  amuse  the  fancy 
of  the  hour.     Of  course  the  law  pro- 
hibits no  merriment  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  order  of  popular  gaiety ; 
and  this  freedom  the  Dissenters  have 
gained.     We  wish  them  joy  of  it. 
'But  they  nnist  not  boast  of  having 
first  stripped  the  most  sacred  of  aU 
social  forms  of  its  religious  decencies; 
and,  after  turning  it  into  a  civil  con- 
tract, dressing  it  up  again  into  tho 
masquerade  of  a  religions  ceremony. 
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SKETCHES  OF  MODERN  OBEECE. 


ATHENS  IN  1837. 


The  approach  io  Athens  by  sea  is 
strikingly  beautiful,  and  a  world  of 
associations  which  crowd  on  the  mind 
add  a  feeling  of  mingled  interest  and 
awe  to  the  admiration  excited  by  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  scene.  The 
panoramic  view  enjoyed  before  enter- 
ing the  port  of  the  Firaeus  is  rich  in 
every  feature  of  picturesque  land- 
scape,  and  the  effect  is  heightened  by 
the  numberiess  classic  spots  embel- 
lished by  the  grand  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty, in  tlie  mi&t  of  which  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  the  gulf  of  Egina,  studded 
with  countless  islands,  are  imbedded; 

The  lemon  groves  of  Poros  hare 
not  ceased  to  embalm  the  air  with  the 
sweetest  fragrance,  and  a  gentle 
southeriy  breeze  carries  their  delicious 
perfume  far  from  the  shore.  The 
plains  of  Trcezeni  are  hid  by  Egina, 
which  is  the  largest  of  the  islands, 
and,  crowned  by  her  mtgestic  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenins,  sits  surroimd- 
ed  by  others,  smaller  and  less  favoured 
by  antiquity.  The  frowning  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks  which  overlumg  £pi- 
daurus  mark  the  site  of  Jero,  the  sacred 
gfrove  of  Esculapius,  and  the  dbtant 
Acrocorinthus  maybe  discerned  tower- 
ing over  the  tranquil  bay  of  Cen- 
chreae,  and  commanding  the  isthmus 
near  winch  Corinth  stood,  and  which 
separates  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  from 
that  of  Egina.  Megara,  and  the  rich 
plains  of  Eieusis,  where  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  are  still  to  be 
discovered,  are  shut  out  from  the  view 
by  the  island  of  Salamis ;  which,  with 
the  opposite  hill  of  Corydalos,  on  the 
lower  eminence,  where  the  proud 
Xerxes  sat  contemplating  the  total 
destruction  of  his  fleet,  calls  to  me- 
mory the  undying  glory  of  Themis- 
tocles.  Between  Corydalos  and  Hy- 
mettus  extends  the  plain  of  Athens, 
terminated  to  the  north  by  the  distant 
Pentelicus  and  Fames,  and  in  the 
centre  rises  the  far-famed  Acropolis, 
surrounded  by  the  hill  of  the  Museium, 
now  called  the  Fhilopappus,  the 
Pnyx  and  Anchesmus.  From  the  sea 
the  whole  plain  appears  to  form  one 
continued  forest  of  olive-trees,  whose 
sombre  hue  contrasts  with  the  dazzling 
rains  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple 
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of  Jupiter  Olymplus.  The  coast  to 
the  east  of  Hymettus  is  mountdnous 
and  beautifuUy  wooded,  extending 
about  thirty  nules,  until  it  terminates 
abruptly  in  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
on  which  stands  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, where  Plato  and  his  youthful 
philosophers  sat  gazing  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters,  varied  by  the  scat- 
tered Cyclades.  Cape  Sunium  is  a 
dangerous  place  for  mariners,  and  is 
interesting  to  Englishmen  as  bcdng  the 
scene  of  Falconer*s  Shipwreck. 

The  harbour  of  the  Pirsus  is  a 
spacious  basin,  embraced  by  two  arms 
of  rocky  land,  which  form  gigantic 
natural  piers;  on  the  point  of  the 
larger,  which  is  on  the  south-east  side, 
an  indifferent  light  has  been  erected 
on  a  sort  of  mast,  which  assists  the 
boatmen  in  discovering  the  entrance 
at  night,  but  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a 
great  dbtance  ;  near  it  is  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Themistocles,  and  at  his 
side  the  g^allant  old  Miaoulis  has  lately 
been  interred.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  neck  of  land  are  the  deserted 
harbours  of  Munychia  and  Phalerum» 
and  the  rising  ground  in  the  centre  is 
Uie  spot  whence  Pausanias,  Ring  of 
Sparta^  witnessed  the  battle  fought 
with  Alcibiades  on  the  plain.  The 
Fhilhellene  Gordon^  another  distin- 
guished geueral,  occupied  the  same 
post  during  the  late  war. 

On  entering  the  harbour,  the  pedes- 
tal of  blocks  of  white  marble  is  seen, 
on  which  formerly  stood  the  winged 
Uon,  which  now  adorns  the  Place  of 
St  Mark  at  Venice.  The  town  of  the 
Pireeus  is  rapidly  increasing ;  it  is  built 
on  a  regular  plan,  and  there  are  already 
several  handsome  edifices  and  nice 
looking  streets.  All  the  land  belonged 
to  government,  on  account  of  the  sup- 

Sression  of  the  convent  of  St  Spiri- 
ion,  of  which  it  was  the  property, 
and  has  now  been  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Scio,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
It  was,  however,  accepted  by  them 
only  on  condition  of  its  being  made  a 
free  port,  and  the  harbour  being 
deepened.  The  Sciotes  are  the  rich- 
est of  tlie  Greeks,  many  of  them  being 
established  as  merchants  at  Marseillesi 
2  II 
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Trieste,  and  all  over  the  Levant, 
but  they  have  not  all  yet  decided  on 
returning  to  Greece. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece  lu^  not  preferred  fix- 
ing the  capital  at  the  Piraeus,  which 
would  have  contributed  much  to  the 
speedy  formadon  of  a  metropolifl»  and 
Athens  is  near  enough  to  have  ena- 
bled the  town  to  profit  by  the  attrae- 
tion  oflfered  to  strangers  in  her  un- 
rivalled remains  of  antiquity.  One 
might  go  even  farther  and  ask,  why 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  not  chosen 
as  a  good  site  for  the  capital,  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  there  be  more  cen- 
tral between  the  Morea  and  continen- 
tal Greece,  and,  being  placed  between 
the  two  Gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Egina, 
would  be  nearer  the  other  countries 
of  Europe  without  being  farther  from 
the  Levant  ?  The  capiUl  would  have 
been  close  to  an  almost  impregnable 
position  in  tiie  Acrocorinthus,  and 
Athens  fnight  have  been  made  a  sort 
of  Oxford,  a  nest  of  learning  and  an- 
tiquities. The  Government  would 
there,  as  at  the  Piraeus,  have  had  the 
facility  of  possessing  the  land,  and 
thus  avoiding  all  contentions  and  dis- 
cussions vrith  i^oprietors,  who  nata- 
rally  dislike  seeing  a  valuable  piece  of 
ground  swallow^  up  by  a  public 
square  or  street.  This  question  was 
not  left  undiscussed  by  the  Greek  Go- 
vernment, and  they  must  have  had 
powerful  reasons  indeed  which  could 
prevent  them  from  adopting  thb  idea. 

From  the  Pirseus  to  Athens,  the 
Germans  have  made  a  good  road  of 
five  miles,  tcaversing  the  marshes  in 
the  kjwer  part  of  the  plam;  these, 
however,  have  been  well  drained,  and 
Bun^ra  of  hired  carriages,  and  even 
an  omnibos  and  a  mall-coach  are  con- 
stantly seen  driving  back  and  for- 
ward, besides  waggons  laden  widi 
goods,  which  contrast  oddly  with  the 
camels  and  pack-horses  which  are  still 
employed.  A  oontraet  was  made  by 
Government  to  have  a  railway  con- 
structed, but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

On  am)roaching  Athens,  the  Acro- 
polis and  town  are  for  a  while  con- 
cealed from  the  road  by  the  Pnyx, 
▼hen  a  sudden  turn  presents  them  to 
the  view  j  the  andque  Acropolis  boldly 
rearing  his  hoary  head,  crowned  by 
the  Propyla?a,  the  temple  of  Wingless 
Victory,  and  the  more  modem  tower 
.«f  Odyseeiis ;  the  Pnyx  on  the  right, 


with  the  Bema  or  rostrum,  and  the 
seats  for  the  audience  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  and  the  Areopagus  or  hill  of 
Mars,  where  St  Paul  preached  the 
worship  of  **  the  imknown  God  ;  *' 
lower  down  th^  temple  of  Theseus,  in 
all  its  perfection  and  symmetrical  beau- 
ty, and  behind  it,  the  modem  town 
rising  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  gran- 
deur. 

The  town  is  entered  by  the  long 
and  straight  street  of  Meroury,  which 
traverses  it,  rising  gpradually  until  it 
ends  in  front  of  the  new  palace  which 
King  Otho  is  building*  The  houses 
on  each  side  are  genendly  white-wash- 
ed, having  green  "jahueiee**  and  bal- 
conies, and  containing  shops  or  coffee- 
houses on  the  lower  storey ;  there  are, 
however,  still  many  gaps  to  be  filled 
up.  A  tall  palm-tree  has  been  left  In 
the  middle  of  the  street,  winch  formed, 
probably,  the  ornament  of  a  Turkic 
garden  ;  this  gives  it  an  Oriental  loi4« 
but,  indeed,  nowhere  can  such  extra- 
ordinary contrasts  be  seen  as  at  Athens ; 
the  same  half  acre  of  ground  often 
contains  two  or  three  remaining  co- 
lumns of  an  andeot  portico,  a  small 
Christian  chapel  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
Venetian  watch-tower,  a  Turkish 
mosque  or  bath,  with  its  aoeompany- 
ing  cypresses  and  palm-trees,  and  a 
modern  fashionable-looking  residence, 
all  appearing  more  astoniued  the  one 
than  the  other,  at  finding  diemselves 
in  such  a  motley  company.  It  is  cu- 
rious thus  to  see  distincdy  marked  eat 
the  different  phases  of  the  varied  exist- 
ence of  this  interesting  ci^. 

The  street  of  Mercury  is  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  that  of  Eolus,  which 
terminates  at  the  Temple  of  the  Winds, 
close  under  the  Acropolis;  unfortu- 
nately, the  largest  house  in  the  street, 
occupied  by  we  War  Office,  has,  by 
neglect  of  the  town  architects,  been 
allowed  to  be  built  quite  out  of  the  Hne 
of  the  street,  and  one  of  its  shoulders 
stands  forward  in  the  most  awkward 
way.  This  blunder  has  also  the  bad 
effect  of  hiding  a  part  of  the  litde  oc- 
tagonal Temple  of  Eolus  when  looked 
at  from  the  Street  of  Mercury.  Near 
the  intersection  of  these  two  streets, 
one  of  the  old  Greek  churehes  has 
been  renovated  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
cathedral,  and  in  it  all  the  public  reli- 
gious ceremonies  are  performed ;  it  is 
very  small,  but  it  is  supposed  that  a 
new  and  larger  one  will  soon  be  built. 
There  is  also  one  of  the  old  Venetian 
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eburohet  ftaQdiiig  in  the  middle  of  the 
Street  of  Mercury,  which  destroTSTery 
much  its  effect*  but  thej  have  delayfld 
polliog  it  down  on  account  of  the  sup 
perttition  of  the  Atheniana,  and  the 
pocitiTe  want  of  serviceable  churches. 
There  were  in  Athens,  before  the  Re- 
volution, about  three  hundred  and  fifij 
Greek  churches,  which  was  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  one  to  twenty  pe<^le ;  few 
of  these,  however,  were  uninjured 
during  the  war,  and  most  of  them  wen 
Tory  smalL  The  new  palace  on  the 
risinff  ground  at  the  end  of  the  Street 
of  Mercury,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
second  storey,  although  the  £Mmdatio»- 
stone  was  laid  a  year  and  a  half  ago> 
but  they  are  building  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  akhongh  net 
large,  it  will  certainly  be  remarkably 
bemtiful.  The  plan,  by  a  German 
architect,  is  good,  the  position  com- 
manding, and  the  white  marble  of 
Pentelicus  will  give  it  a  most  brilliant 
and  danling  effect.  They  have  i^ 
opened  the  ancient  quarries  of  marble, 
and  have  formed  a  good  road  from 
Pentelions  to  the  town,  on  which  some 
very  fine  bloduhave  been  transported 
thither  by  means  of  tmoks  drawn  by 
ten  or  twelve  horses,  and  sometimes 
even  a  hundred  men  assist  in  pulling. 
There  are  generally  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  at  work  in  the  quarries, 
Germans  and  inhabitants  of  Tinos ; 
the  latter  are  by  far  the  ablest  work- 
men, being  accustomed  to  quarry  a 
bkek  marble  found  on  thsr  island. 

An  extensive  and  handsome  row  of 
sUbling  baa  been  built  for  the  King, 
between  the  new  and  the  temporary 
palaces ;  they  are  now  ocenpied  l^ 
the  royal  horses,  which  are  hardlv  eo 
handsome  as  one  might  ezptctmNn 
the  £Mulity  of  procuring  Arab  Uood 
in  Greeoe.  A  military  hospital  and 
the  mint  are  the  only  other  edifices  of 
any  size  whieh  have  been  built,  except 
the  barracks,  which  were  formed  by 
the  reconstrnction  of  the  Vaivode*s  er 
Turkish  Governor's  house.  There  are, 
however,  many  very  handsome  private 
houses,  the  kiMet  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Austrian  Minister ;  they  are  gene- 
rally built  in  a  court  or  garden  sur- 
MUttded  by  a  high  wall,  vrtiich  de- 
atroys  the  appearance  of  the  streets. 
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but  in  those  of  Mercury,  Eolus,  and 
Minerva,  this  Lb  not  the  case. 

The  other  streets  of  Athens  are 
hardly  deserving  of  the  name,  as  they 
are  narrow  winding  lanes,  displaying 
the  most  marked  contempt  for  regu- 
laritjr.  The  old  Turkish  bazaar  still 
remains,  but  it  was  never  remarlLable 
for  any  thing  but  noise,  filth,  and  want 
of  air,  being  a  small  wretched  street, 
lined  wiUi  low  shops,  or  rather  booths, 
and  covered  with  ragged  awnings. 
The  street  of  Minerva  intersects  at 
right  angles  that  of  Mercury,  a  little 
lower  down  than  that  of  Bolus ;  it  is 
exceedingly  wide,  and  was  intended, 
in  the  fint  plan  of  Athens,  which  has 
unce  been  modified,  to  form  a  grand 
approach  fr(»n  the  palace  to  the  Acro- 
potfs,  to  which  it  was  to  ascend  by 
flights  of  steps  the  whole  breadth  of 
^  street,  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  Propykea.  In  this  plan  it  was 
proposed  to  build  the  palace  on  a  gentle 
rising  ground,  north  of  the  town ;  but 
this  part  of  it  was  abandoned,  and  the 
street  remains  without  any  apparent 
reason  for  its  being  nearly  twice  as  wide 
as  any  other  in  Athens ;  a  very  good 
house,  which  stood  in  the  line  of  the 
proposed  street^  was  pulled  down,  and 
consequently  paid  for,  to  complete  this 
monument  of  the  changeableness  of  a 
government. 

There  have  been  many  prefects  for 
the  new  city  of  Athens,  among 
others  a  magnificent  plan  was  made 
by  an  architect  of  Berlin,  and  lai4 
before  King  Otho.  It  waa  found* 
however,  though  very  beautiful,  quite 
impracticable  from  the  immense  ex- 
pense which  would  be  incurred.  The 
idea  waa  to  build  a  marble  palace  in 
the  ancient  Greek  style,  on  the 
Acropolis,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  Erechtheium,  and  Propy- 
kea ;  and  they  were  to  be  united  to 
the  Pnyx  and  Areopagus  by  a  gigan- 
tie  bridge  which  was  to  form  the  ap- 
proach to  the  King*s  residence.  Otho 
•bowed  bettor  tasto  in  preferring  to 
Hve  amongst  his  subjects  in  the  town, 
and  restoring  the  antiquities  on  the 
Aerc^polis  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
state  in  which  they  were  in  the  age 
of  Pericles,  with  the  exception  of 
atatoes  broken  and  lost. 


THB  OOimT  ABMAVflfPBBO. 

In  the  cnaimeneewent  of  the  present     Aliens  that 
yw  (1887)#  the  inleUigeiice  reached     Banied   to 


King 


Otho   had  been 
Mariflf   eldest 
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daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ol- 
denburg.    Th&  pride  of  the  Greeks 
'Was,  however,  considerably  humbled 
by  a  report  that  his  Hellenic  Majesty's 
proposals  to  several  other  daughters  of 
German  Princes  had  been  rejected^ 
before  one  had  been  found  disposed  to 
share  the  throne  of  Modem  Greece. 
The   King    had    been    absent   from 
Greece  about  nine  months,  having 
left  the  Arch-Chancellor,  Count  Ar- 
mansperg,  in  Athens,  with  the  most 
unlimited  power.     During  this  inter- 
regnum the  number  of  the  Count's 
enemies  had  greatly  increased,  and  a 
report  was  spread  that  he  was   not 
destined  to  occupy  his  elevated  post 
much  longer ;  his  snccessor  was  even 
named,  and  was  said  to  be  on  his  way 
to  Greece  with  their  Majesties.     The 
Count  Armansperg    had  indeed  re- 
ceived an  invitation  ^m  the  King  of 
Bavaria  to  tender  his  resignation  to 
King   Otho,  and  to  return  to  Ger- 
many, the  result  of  the  successful  in- 
trigues of  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Athens,  who  had  pre- 
vailed on  his  imperial  master  to  send 
an    envoy,    the     Count     Orloff,    to 
Munich  to  demand  the  Arch* Chan- 
cellor's recall ;  but  this  was  kept  a 
profound  secret,  as  he  still  hoped  to 
have  time  to  outmanoeuvre  his  ene- 
mies before  the  King's  arrival.     His 
hopes  were  increased  by  the  fact  of 
his  receiving  no  answer  from   King 
Otho  to  his  request  for  permbsion  to 
retire  from  his  service ;  this  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  invitation,  or  to 
give  it  the  real  meaning,  the  command 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  his  son,  and  that 
the  latter  might  attempt  to  retain  him 
in  Greece.      The   Count,  therefore, 
made  use  of  all  the  resources  of  di- 
plomatic intrigpie  to  keep  his  place. 

Among  the  foreign  Ministers  at 
Athens  the  representative  of  Russia 
was  his  most  powerful  enemy,  and 
those  of  England,  France,  and  Austria 
supported  him  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
tain the  almost  supreme  power  which 
he  had  hitherto  exercised;  but  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  minister- Plenipo- 
tentiary was  his  warmest  and  most 
active  friend. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  Minister 
had  been  for  some  time  the  exact 
sequel  of  that  of  the  Russians  in  1831  ; 
and  had  not  the  recall  of  the  Count 
Armansperg  put.  a  stop  to  it  in  time, 
the  parallel  might  have  been  continued 
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to  the  end ;  another  victim  might  hare 
shared  the  fate  of  John  Capo  D'Istria, 
and  fallen  under  the  dagger  of  an  as- 
sassin, while  the  English  name  would 
have  become  as  odious  to  the  Greeks 
as  that  of  the  Russians.  The  admini- 
stration of  Armansperg  had  all  along* 
been  characterised  by  the'  most  posi- 
tive imbecility,  yet  he  ever  expe- 
rienced  the  same  powerful  and  un- 
varying support  from  the  English 
Minister.  Not  only  was  weakness  the 
chief  attribute  of  the  Count's  govern- 
ment, but  he  also  contrived  to  remove 


from  power  every  one  who  appeared 
to  possess  the  abilities  which  were 
wanting  in  him.  Maurer's  and  Abel's 
dismisMd  from  the  regency,  and  Co- 
letti*s,  Schinas's  and  Lesmre's,  from 
their  different  departmentp,  after  Ar- 
mansperg became  Arch- Chancellor, 
are  striking  proofs  of  this. 

No  accusation  against  the  Count 
was  spared  by  the  Greeks,  but  the 
want  of  a  national  representation  ren- 
dered their  complaints  unavailing,  if 
not  unheard;  their  only  means  of 
making  known  their  dissatisfaction, 
was  by  the  public  journals,  which  at 
that  time  teemed  with  every  species  of 
reproach  and  abuse  of  their  govern- 
ment. So  much  so,  that  the  editor  of 
one  of  them,  "  The  Saviour,"  who 
had  written  openly  on  the  subject  of 
the  many  abuses  of  power  which  were 
then  much  talked  of,  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  assassinated,  or  at 
least  well  cudgelled,  by  several  of  the 
irregular  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  Theodore  Grivas,  an  officer  who 
had  distingfuished  himself  during  the 
war  of  independence,  but  now  one  of 
the  most  abject  partisans  of  the  head 
of  the  Government.  The  editor  of  the 
Saviour  was  returning  from  riding 
about  dusk  in  the  evening,  and  stopped 
before  the  door  of  his  house,  where  he 
saw  several  ragged  dirty-looking  men 
standing;  when  he  dismounted,  one 
of  them  advanced  towards  the  horse, 
and  tho  editor,  not  suspecting  any 
evil  intention,  told  the  man  ta  fa<dd  it 
until  his  servant  came,  and  turned  to 
the  door;  but  another  stepped  be- 
tween him  and  the  house,  while  the 
first  struck  him  on  the  head  from  be- 
hind with  the  but-end  of  a  pistc^  ; 
the  editor  fell,  but  not  being  much 
stunned,  he  succeeded  in  getting  up 
and  rushing  to  the  door,  which,  for- 
tunately for  him,  opened,  and  the  vil- 
lains, hearing  people  copiiog^  dissp** 
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pearedas  fast  as  they  could.  They 
irore  traced,  however,  to  the  house  of 
Grivas,  which  they  entered,  although 
when  he  was  interrogated,  he  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  &ct. 

It  has  neyer  been  ascertained, 
whether  their  intention  was  positively 
to  murder  the  editor,  nor  whether  tfaie 
Count  Armansperg  had  any  hand  in 
it»  as  some  went  so  far  as  to  assert  he 
had;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
take  any  great  pains  to  investigate  the 
matter,  nor  to  have  the  offenders 
punished.  The  editor  of  the  Saviour 
applied  for  and  obtained  from  the 
head  of  the  police  a  couple  of  gen 
darmes  to  accompany  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  was  seen  walking  about 
the  streets  with  his  military  escort. 
He  once»  seeing  the  Count  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  had  the 
malice  to  cross  over  and  pass  dose 
before  him  with  his  armed  guard. 
On  his  continuing  to  write  in  a  still 
more  virulent  tone,  if  possible,  the 
Arch- Chancellor  brought  an  action 
against  him  for  libdl  and  dei&matioD, 
and  he  was  accordingly  tried  bv  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens, 
and  found  guilty ;  but  on  his  appeal- 
ing he  was  again  tried  by  the  Appeal 
Court  in  the  island  of  Syra»  and  was 
Anally  acquitted. 

The  Arch-Chancellor  was  accused  of 
squandering  and  misapplying  the  trea- 
sure ;  and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  dates 
of  the  payments  of  the  loan,  and  the 
amount  of  the  annual  deficit  of  the  re> 
venues  to  meet  the  expenditure,  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  had  some  reas<m 
for  asking  what  had  become  of  the 
money  wMch  they  had  to  pay  interest 
for,  ajad,  at  some  future  period,  to  re- 
fund. 

It  is  true,  the  budgets  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  were  discussed  in  the 
Council  of  States  but  there  was  a  long 
M&t  of  expenses  besides  these^  which 
was  subjected  to  no  control,  and  the 
Arch- Chancellor  had  to  render  no  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship. 

Many  reports  were  in  circulation, 
the  tiuui  of  which  cannot  be  vouched 
for,  although  they  seem  not  to  be  ut- 
terly without  foundation.  It  was 
said,  for  instance,  that  when  the  Count 
succeeded  in  having  Maurer  and  Abel 
withdrawn  from  the  regency,  he  wish- 
ed to  have  a  colleague  named  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  who  would  always  be  of 
.his  opinion;  and  that  he»  tbsrefore, 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasure  the 


som  of  70,000  francs  to  clear  off  the 
debts  of  a  person  whose  creditors  pre- 
vented his  leaving  Munich  ;  and  had 
thus  secured  unanimity  in  the  Regen- 
cy, as  the  third  member,  finding  him- 
self in  a  minority,  had  withdrawn  his 
opposition.  It  was  also  said  that  the 
C<Mmt*s  landed  property,  which  was 
encumbered,  had  been  cleared  of  bur- 
dens greater  than  the  whole  amount  of 
the  remuneration  he  had  received  for 
his  services  in  Greece ;  but  the  truth 
of  such  reports  can  only  be  judged  of 
by  those  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  private  affairs. 

The  exasperation  of  the  Greeks  was 
considerably  increased,  and  had  they 
not  hoped  for  some  fiivourable  change 
on  the  arrival  of  the  King,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  to  what  lengths  they 
might  not  have  gone.  The  Greeks 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  horrors  of 
dvil  war,  and  tl^re  are  few  who  have 
not  served  a  bloody  apprenticeship  to 
violence  and  crime.  Any  rising  of 
the  people  would  therefore  immediate- 
ly be  accompanied  by  the  most  san- 
guinary cruelty  ;  of  this,  the  late  dis- 
turbances in  Messenia,  Maina,  and 
Roumelia  have  given  a  melancholy 
proofl 

The  Aroh-Chancellor  felt  then  that 
he  was  standing  on  slijipery  ground, 
and  that  it  would  require  a  powerful 
exertion  to  regain  a  firm  footing.  He 
first  had  the  report  of  his  approaching 
recall  contradicted  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner,  and  a  person  attached  to 
th^EngHdi  embassy,  went  so  far  as 
displaying  a  soi-duaiU  despatch  from 
EngUmd  which  declared  it  to  be  false ; 
and  this,  only  a  few  davs  before  it  was 
proved  to  be  true.  It  was  said  that 
the  King  had  requested  to  have  the 
English  man-of-war  steamer  attached 
to  the  fleet,  to  convey  him  and  his 
royal  bride  from  Trieste  to  Athens, 
but  that  the  English  Minister  had  con- 
trived to  have  a  frigate,  the  Portland, 
sent  instead,  whose  commander  was 
his  intimate  friend;  and  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  latter  had 
received  private  instructions  to  make 
the  voyage  as  long  as  possible,  which 
is  corroborated  by  its  extraordinary 
duration.  The  Count  next  attempted 
to  persuade  the  Council  of  State  to 
present  an  address  to  the  King  on  liis 
arrival,  in  which  the  wisdom  and  M- 
lity  of  his  administration,  and  the  pros- 
perous and  flourishing  state  of  the 
country  under  it,  were  to  bo  pointed 
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ont  with  a  glowing  encooiium  on  ^ 
high  legisktive  and  executive  powers 
ofthe  Arch- Chancellor  himself.  Three 
only  of  those  enunent  dignitaries  de- 
clined signing  this  fuls(Hne  tribute  to 
the  yanitj  and  ambition  of  so  worthj 
a  statesman.  Every  species  of  flat- 
tery, and  even  bribery  was  attempted, 
in  order  to  persuade  them  to  affix  their 
much-wishcMl  for  signatures  to  this  ex- 
traordinary document,  but,  to  their 
honour  be  it  recorded,  in  vain.  The 
three  councillors  of  state  were  Greorge 
Coundouriottis,  Presidentof  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Primate  of  the  wariike  island 
of  Hydra;  Bottasis,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer  of  the  rival  island  of 
Spetzts;  and  Baltmos,  head  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  families  of  the 
Morca.  The  Count  also  gave  cirea^ 
lation  to  a  report  that  he  was  about  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
for  a  constitution,  and  that  he  was  at 
present  occupied  diligently  in  prepar«> 


mg  this  important  object  This  wm 
the  mostctmning  rum  he  made  useoff 
as  the  constitutional  party  of  Omece 
was  the  most  violent  of  his  opponents ; 
and  he  calculated  upon  their  wishing 
not  to  disturb  his  legislative  opera- 
tions, when  their  object  was  the  con- 
oessiim  of  the  longed  for  oonstitution. 
These  plots  were  well  combined,  bnt 
they  WM«  destined  to  UH  to  pieees  on 
the  14tii  of  Febmary,  when  the  Port- 
land was  descried  sailingnp  tiie  Gnlf 
of  Eginabefore  a  fine  sonSierly  breese^ 
bearing  the  royal  party  and  the  soe- 
eesBor  of  the  Count  Ai'manq>erg. 
When  the  Count  went  on  board  the 
firig^ale,  totally  unconscious  of  his  ap- 
proaching fall,  the  King  presented  him 
to  Bdr  ROdhart,  Secretary  ef  Statefer 
Foreign  AflGurs  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  at  the  same  time 
announcing  that  he  had  received  the 
ConnVs  resignation,  and  sanetioned  it. 


ARaiVAL  OF  THX  KUTG  AND  QUEEN. 


The  following  day  the  King  drove 
into  Athens,  wearing  the  handsome 
dress  of  the  Greek  palicars,  in  an  open 
carriage,  with  the  young  Queen.  His 
dolama  or  tunic  was  of  dark  blue  vel- 
vet, embroidered  with  silver,  which 
are  the  national  colours,  and  the  red 
cap  was  also  embroidered.  The  Queen 
wore  a  white  satin  dress  and  bonnet, 
and  her  extreme  youth,  together  witii 
that  of  his  Majesty,  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  couple  of  children  sitting 
alone  in  the  spacious  landau  of  the& 
parents,  and  playing  at  royalty.  Ther 
were  drawn  by  six  black  horses,  whicli 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  presented 
to  King  Otho,  along  with  a  gilded 
state  coach ;  bnt  it  was  probably  con- 
sidered inauspicious  that  the  royal  pair 
should  be  conveyed  to  their  capital  in 
the  gift  of  the  northern  Colossus, 
therefore  a  plain  bl  ue  landan,  and  ra- 
ther a  shabby  one,  by  the  way,  was 
made  use  of  for  the  occasion.  At  the 
turn  of  the  road  from  the  Piraeus, 
where  the  town  first  presents  itself  to 
the  view,  a  triumphal  arch,  decorated 
vrith  laurel  and  myrtle  branches,  had 
been  erected,  through  whi^  the  pro- 
cession passed,  after  having  been  stop- 
ped about  half  an  hour  to  let  their 
Majesties  hear  a  hymn  of  welcome 
sung  by  the  childre  n  of  the  American 
Missionaries*  School .  The  royal  party 


then  entered  the  town  by  tiie  Street  of 
Mercury,  vdiich,  with  ul  those  lead- 
ing to  the  palace,  was  lined  witii 
troops,  whose  motiey  appearance  and 
variety  of  costume  oonld  not  fail  to 
astonish  the  young  German  Prinoess, 
who  found  herself  suddenly  placed  on 
the  throne  of  so  singular  a  kingdom. 
The  balconies  were  erowded  with 
ladies  eager  to  welcome  the  Queen  of 
the  Gre^,  who  expressed  to  those 
riding  around  her  the  most  enthusias- 
tic admiration  of  all  she  saw  in  W 
new  dominions.  She  is  tall,  weU 
made,  and  has  a  remarkably  graceM 
fig^e,  which,  united  to  a  fair  smiling 
fiice  of  eighteen,  won  the  hearts  of  her 
wild-looking  subjecti.  Their  Mi^jes- 
ties  were  received  with  the  loudest 
cheers,  and  the  ^  ^to  f "  was  repeat- 
ed by  the  whole  assembled  population 
of  Athens,  almost  drowning  the  sound 
of  the  royal  salute  fired  by  the  artil- 
lery. 

The  Queen  was  accompanied  by  her 
i^ree  ladies  of  honour,  in  anotiier  open 
carriage ;  one  of  them  bthe  widow  of 
a  colonel  In  the  Eng^h  service ;  ano- 
ther was  fiMrmerlv  her  Majesty's  go- 
verness, and  the  third  is  a  young  lacty 
of  a  noble  German  famitv.  Another 
carriage  contained  tiie  Chamberlain, 
who  is  a  brother  of  the  Countess  Ar- 
maa^erg,  Mr  Rudhart,  tiie  aew  Prs- 
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ittiflr^  and  the  King's  |^3nioiany  Dr 
Roeser^  a  man  of  great  taleoti  and 
learnings  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
tiie  Greeks  b  j  giving  them  his  profes- 
sional attendanee  gratmtonsly.  The 
oortige  was  followed  bj  die  foreign 
Ministers  in  their  carriages,  the  aide»- 
de-oamp  and  equerries  on  horseback, 
and  an  escort  of  lancere. 

l^e  temporary  palace  to  wlueh  they 
were  conducted  consists  of  three  mo- 
derate-sized prirate  houses,  which  have 
been  taken  on  lease;  two  of  these  are 
doee  together,  and  have  been  united 
by  covered  passages,  while  the  diird 
and  largest  is  about  a  hundred  yards 
^&rtant.  Tlie  two  former  are  occu- 
pied by  the  royal  family,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  reserved  for  balls  and  state  oc» 
easions,  being  thrown  into  one  suite 
of  apartments,  terminating  in  a  very 
handsome  octagonal  ball-room  of  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  aiMi  forty  in  height, 
which  has  be^i  added  bv  Ring  Otho. 
Here  the  principal  authorities,  both 
eivil  and  military,  were  in  attendanee 
to  recdve  their  Mijesties,  and  while 
the  King  made  the  round  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, sajHoig  a  few  words,  pro- 
bably  the  same,  to  each,  the  Queen 
found  no  better  occupation  than  beat- 
ing tine  with  her  head,  hand,  and 
foot,  to  the  music  phiyed  by  the  mili- 
tary ban<b,  as  the  German  etiquette 
did  not  allow  of  many  presentations  at 
that  time. 

In  the  evening  crowds  of  people 
were  collected  under  the  palace  win- 
dows, and  en  their  repeatedly  cheer- 
ing, the  young  Qneen  appeared  on 
the  balcony  in  a  Greek  dress,  con- 
sisting of  a  crimson  vdvet  tunic  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  Mned  with 
ermine  fur  over  a  white  satin  petti- 
coat, and  thejf^«f  or  red  cap,  with  a 
blue  tassel  interwoven  with  springsjof 
pearls ;  on  the  body  of  her  dress  were 
attadied  buttons  of  single  briUiants, 
and  a  vdl  of  gold  gauze  fell  ttom  her 
head.  This  costume  was  very  l>e- 
coming,  and  magnificently  rich  ;  but 
it  was  not  the  dress  of  the  country, 
and  the  Greeks  were  heard  asking  if 
their  King  had  married  a  Janniniote ; 
this  was  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of 
Jannina,  the  scene  of  old  AU  Paeha*s 
cruelties,  which,  though  inhalHted  by 
Greeks,  is  not  incliKled  within  tbte 
frontiers  of  liberated  Hellas. 
•  After  leaving  a  few  days  for  the 
necessary  presentations  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  to  which  tiie  gentlemen 


went  in  a  plain  evening  dress,  and 
the  ladies  m  bonnets  and  sliawls,  a 
grand  ball  was  given  in  the   state 


The  variety  of  uniforms  and  Greek 
dresses  rendered  tills  ball  most  briW 
liant.  King  Otho  wore  the  uniform 
of  a  Greek  general,  which  is  in  imita- 
tion of  die  Bavarian  light-blue  coat, 
widi  silver  epaulettes  ami  embroidery, 
and  opened  the  baU  by  leading  the 
Countess  Armansperg  round  the 
room  in  die  PolonalM;  the  Count 
followed  with  die  young  Queen,  who 
afterwards  danced  with  the  represen- 
tadves  of  foreign  courts.  Quadrilles 
and  wahses  were  the  principal  dances^ 
and  tlie  cotillon  was  danced  late  in 
the  evening.  The  Queen  did  not 
ndss  a  ^ngle  dance,  and  seemed  quite 
enchanted  with  her  ball,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  she  had  ever 
been  at,  as  she  had  not  partaken  of 
die  gaieties  ofherfether*s  court.  She 
wore  very  valuable  jewels,  and  her 
dress  was,  in  all,  as  perfect  as  could 
be  produced  from  the  *'  ateKtr  de 
Pahm/re''  in  Paris.  The  costumes  of 
a  Greek  Prince  of  Wallachia,  and  the 
members  of  the  Turkish  embassy, 
who  were  present,  contributed  to  the 
resemblance  to  a  European  fSuicy 
ball,  and  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
nniforms,  naval,  military,  and  diplo- 
made,  of  almost  all  countries,  and 
^  fashionable  and  modem  dresses  of 
die  ladles.  The  rooms  were  very 
crowded,  and  the  usual  buzzing  noise 
which  accompanies  such  arlstocratie 
mobs  was  much  increased  by  the  con- 
foslon  of  the  many  difibrent  languages 
that  were  spoken  at  the  same  time* 
King  Otho  spoke  German,  French^ 
or  Greek  with  diose  whom  he  honour- 
ed by  asking  some  Insignificant  ques- 
tion, though  his  dea&ess  hardly  al- 
lowed him  to  recognise  in  which 
language  the  answer  was  given. 
French  is  the  current  language  of  the 
best  society  in  Athens,  as  it  is  spoken 
by  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  who 
have  received  any  education,  and  who 
are  admitted  into  the  most  exclusive 
dreles,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
some  of  the  most  distingmshed  mlli- 
X9XJ  chiefs,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  their  own  language. 

The  proportion  of  die  number  of 
ladies  present  to  diat  of  the  gentie- 
men,  or  rather  of  the  male  sex,  was  as 
one  to  fiye.  There  were  upwards  of 
diiee  hundred  men  in  Greek  dresses. 
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many  of  whose  £ELces»  as  well  as  tlmr 
foustaaelUs^  or  short  petticoats^  seem- 
ed to  haye  undergone  a  long  fast  from 
soap  and  water.  The  Chamberlain 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  invite  all 
the  officers  of  the  Phalanx>  which  is  a 
guard  formed  solely  of  those  who  had 
fought  during  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence»  and  although  they  may  be 
justly  called  the  champions  of  free* 
dom  and  the  liberators  of  Greece^ 
yet  are  they  little  calculated  to  form  an 
ornament  to  a  royal  ball-room,  as  their 
slender  pay  does  not  enable  them  to 
indulge  in  splendour  of  dress,  and 
theur  guerilla  habits  do  not  promote 
cleanliness.  There  were,  however, 
several  magnificent  specimens  of 
Greek  palicars,  who  added  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  soldierlike,  but  rather 
swaggering  carriage,  all  the  accee- 
series  of  their  picturesque  costume. 
Nine  or  ten  of  them  performed  the 
Albanian  national  dance,  to  the 
sound  of  a  bad  fiddle  and  a  little 
jingling  guitar  played  with  a  quiil» 
for  the  amusement  of  her  Migesty, 
who  did  not  seem  enchanted  with 
this  exhibition.  The  music  suf- 
fered much  by  the  contrast  with  the 
excellent  military  band  which  had 
given  place  to  them,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  decorated  dancers,  most  of 
them  elderly  men,  consisting  of  hop- 
ping round  in  a  ring  holding  each 
other*s  hands,  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  witches  in  Mac- 
beth. And  these  men,  who  were  ex- 
posing themselves  In  tbb  absurd  man- 
ner, were  the  far-famed  Colocotroni, 
Nikitas,  sumamed  the  Turkophagos, 
9r  Turk-eater,  Makryani,  Vasso  of 
Montenegro,  Nota  Botzaris,  and 
others  equally  celebrated.  If  there 
bad  been  any  thing  classic  in  this 
dance,  or  the  slightest  pretension  to 
antiquity,  or  even  a  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  Pyrrhic  or  other  ancient 
Greek  dances,  it  might  have  been  ln« 
tereating,  but  this  was  merely  the 
dance  of  the  Albanians,  a  totally  dis- 
tinct race  of  men  from  the  Greeks. 

The  dress  of  the  Greek  ladies  has 
now  lost  all  its  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities, except  the  red  cap,  with  its 
long  blue  tassel,  which  is  often  richly 
embroidered  in  gold,  silver,  or  pearls ; 
but  at  this  ball,  even  that  last  remnant 
of  the  Greek  ladies'  costume  was 
rarely  to  be  seen ;  so  much  has  the 
inuovation  of  modern  fashion  changed, 
Qven  in  that  small  corner  of  Europe* 


[Aprils 


This  IS  hardly  to  be  regretted*  as  the 
dress  worn  some  years  ago  was  far 
from  becoming.  There  were  few 
handsome  Greek  women  present,  al- 
though in  general  Uiere  are  more 
pretty  &ces  to  be  seen  in  Greece,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than 
elsewhere;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  rarely  unattended  by  great  defects 
of  figure,  and,  what  is  common  to  most 
southern  nations,  the  women  are  sel- 
dom so  handsome  as  the  men.  In  all 
other  respects,  this  ball  resembled  a 
crowded  assembly  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

The  young  Queen  was  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  prettiest  person  in 
the  room,  and  her  manners,  although 
natundly  a  little  embarrassed  from 
the  unaccustomed  part  she  had  to 
play,  were  dignified  and  graceful. 
Above  all,  she  had  a  happy  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  which  often  ren- 
ders irregular  features  more  attractive 
than  the  cold  perfection  of  beauty. 
It  had  been  her  constant  wish  from 
her  childhood  to  visit  Greece;  her 
ci'devantgovemen6escnbe&  theentbo- 
siastic  interest  she  had  always  felt  in 
the  study  of  Greek  history ;  and,  when 
she  heard  that  the  Prince  Otho  had 
been  called  to  the  throne  of  Modem 
Hellas*  she  had  ntavely  expressed  an 
ardent  wish  to  share  it  with  hinu 
Several  years  afterwards,  she  met  by 
the  merest  accident  at  a  German 
watering  place,  the  young  King,  tra- 
Tclling  as  the  Count  de  MssoiongMt 
with  his  mother  the  Queen  of  Bavaria, 
and  their  alliance  was  speedily  con- 
cluded. It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  joyful  ex- 
citement that 'she  visited  as  Queen  oi 
Greece  the  classic  environs  of  Athens ; 
and  the  lovely  weather  of  the  months 
of  February  and  March  heightened 
much  the  enjoyment  of  her  morning 
rides.  She  had,  however,  lately  given 
up  riding  on  horseback,  which  was 
interpreted  by  her  sanguine  subjects 
as  a  probable  realization  of  their  axtient 
wish  for  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  Thb  would  indeed  contribute 
greatiy  to  strengthen  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  the  reigning  family, 
because  the  children  of  the  King  are 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  Greek  reli- 
gion, and  their  bigotry  might  then 
cease  to  groan  at  the  recollection  of 
their  King  being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  their  Queen  a  Protestant. 

In  the  mean-time  the  Count  Arman^ 
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aperg  was  akakhig  preparationg  for  his 
depuiiire^  although  it  was  whispered 
that  he  bad  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes 
of  r^aodng  at  least  some  part  of  his 
fonner  power ;  and  the  Countess  deter* 
mined,  like  the  French  postilions*  who 
craok  their  whips  and  ptuh  their  horses 
on  coming  to  the  post-house  at  the  end 
of  a  stagey  to  give  a  last  ball*  to  which 
their  B^esties  were  invited. 

The  Countess  shared  the  fate  of 
most  setting  suns,  and  found  no  diffi* 
culty  in  counting  the  number  of  iri«D^ 
^  was  to  leave  at  Athens.  The  Port- 
land was  lying  at  the  Pinras  to  take 
the  £z-aroh-ohancellor  to  Malta,  but 
the  Ez-arcb-cbanceUor  did  not  serai  in* 
dined  togoy  until  he  received  an  intima^ 


tlon  from  the  King  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  embark.  The  Count  took 
the  King's  hint,  au  pied  de  la  Uttre,  but 
no  more;  he  embarked,  but  did  not 
sail ;  after  having  staid  a  few  days  on 
board  the  frigate  at  anchor,  and  find- 
ing no  plausible  pretext,  or  perhaps  at 
last  giving  up  all  hemes  of  remaining  in 
Greece,  he  left  the  rirsens  with  a  fair 
wind  for  Malta. 

It  is  said  that,  on  his  arrival  at  Mu- 
nich, the  King  of  Bavaria  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  climate  would  not  agree 
with  him,  and  recommended  his  trying 
that  of  his  country-house,  which  is  at 
some  distance ;  but,  whether  the  royal 
solicitude  is  authentic  or  not,  it  appears 
that  the  Count  had  retired  thither. 


STATE  OF   POPULATIOM-.-HTDRA. 


The  present  kingdom  of  Greece 
possesses  a  populatioB  of  about  six 
hundred  and  fiity  thousand  souls,  be- 
ing Htda  more  tiian  the  fourth  p«rt  of 
that  contained  in  ancient  times  within 
the  present  frontiers  of  King  Otho's 
realms.  This  want  of  people  not  only 
paraHzes  aU  agricnltural  enterprises, 
but  also  cheeks  the  improvement  of 
the  practice  of  agriculture  in  tiie  coun- 
try ;  the  «K>rbitant  rate  of  work  be- 
ing higher  tlian  any  possible  produce 
of  the  labottr,  and  the  extensive  tracts 
of  land  lying  untiUed  being  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  <mltivator  to  sow  each  year 
in  fresh  land,  instead  of  adopting  a 
rotation  of  crops.  This  formidable 
evil  had,  certdnly,  a  prior  claim  to  the 
attention  of  the  Greek  Government 
to  any  other  subject  of  improvement ; 
yet  it  has  not  only  been  neglected,  but 
the  eflfbrts  of  private  individuals  to 

£  remote  colonization,  and  those  of  co- 
»nists  themselves,  have  been  positive- 
ly discouraged.  The  number  of  feast 
days  is  another  cause  of  the  high  price 
of  work,  but,  were  the  population  in- 
creased by  colonization,  the  working 
classes  would,  undoubtedly,  call  for  an 
abolition  of  many  of  their  holidays. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  of  the  Government 
ought  to  have  been  a  prompt  increase 
of  population;  andtlrare  are  greater 
iaoilities  in  Greece  than  in  any  other 
new  country  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object. 

Were  the  Greek  Government  more 
popular  and  more  encouraging  to  eml> 
gnants,  a  less  tedious  means  would 


present  itself  than  that  of  the  natural 
augmentation  by  the  growing  up  of 
gfenerations,  and  without  encountering 
the  serious  difficulties  attending  the 
settiement  of  foreign  emignrants  in  a 
country  already  partially  inhabited, 
whose  amalgamation  with  the  natives 
is  generally  doubtful ;  besides  this, 
the  danger  of  a  change  of  climate 
would  l^  avoided.  There  are  stiU 
upwards  of  four  millions  of  Greeks  in 
^umelia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Turk- 
ish islands,  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
crowd  over  to  liberated  Greece,  if 
they  were  sure  of  protection  and  en- 
eouragement. 

They  are  animated  by  the  same 
feelings  of  hatred  of  their  Ottoman 
masters,  as  their  more  fortunate  fel- 
low-countrymen in  Greece  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  for  them,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  shake  off  the  voke 
of  slavery,  as  they  are  without  lead- 
ers, the  few  of  any  education  and 
talent  having  flocked  to  the  shrine  of 
liberty,  and  become  subjects  of  his 
Hellenic  Majesty.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  some  appearance,  lately,  of 
the  Thessalians  being  inclined  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  neighbours 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  frontiers, 
but  they  are  not  yet  ripe  for  success, 
although  littie  doubt  can  be  entertain- 
ed of  tiieir  eventually  becoming  free. 
The  Ottoman  empire  is  evidentiy 
crumbHng  to  pieces,  in  Europe  at 
least,  and  the  Greeks,  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  Moslem,  are  their  natural 
successors  in  the  possession  of  that 
rioh  country,  which  extends  from  the 
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Morea  to  tbe  BalkftQ.  Rusda  and 
Egypt  seem  ready  to  ponnce  on  tho 
spoiU  of  the  Saltan,  were  diey  not 
kept  in  check  by  England  and  France ; 
bat,  if  Greece  has  time  to  proTe  her 
solidity,  although  unable  to  dispute 
the  prize;  would  she  not  be  more  use- 
M  to  all  parties,  when  holding  Con* 
stantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  under 
their  joint  protection,  than  if  any  one 
obtained  them  at  the  expense  of  some 
important  concession,  as  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  force  of  arms  will  carry 
the  point  ?  It  is  the  obvious  interest 
of  England  and  France  to  make  use  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Giant 
of  the  North;  and  would  it  not  be 
easier,  and  more  advantageous,  for 
them  to  resist  his  colossal  force,  by 
thus  forming  an  embankment  to  pre- 
vent his  entering  the  Mediterranean, 
than  to  drive  him  back  with  their 
HeetB?  And  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  she  admits  her  inability  to 
possess  hers^  of  that  important  point 
by  conquest,  when  defended  by  Eng- 
land aiMi  France,  ought  not  to  object 
to  seeing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  fburth 
fnendly  power,  in  whose  councils  she 
would  have  as  much  influence  as  the 
other  two  competitors.  England  and 
France  might  also  suffer  a  g^reater  loss 
than  that  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles,  if  Greece  is  left  in  her 
present  state  of  neutral  insignificance, 
as  she  would  not  fail  herself  to  fall 
into  the  clutches  of  the  Motcovite 
monster,  and  not  only  the  Black  Sea, 
but  the  Archipelago  and  the  Levant 
would  become  a  Russian  lake. 

In  the  mean-time,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Greek  Government  could  procure 
settlers  from  the  Turkish  empire,  if 
they  held  out  the  slightest  encou- 
ragement to  them.  It  is  true  the 
Turks  try  to  prevent  emigration, 
though  a  Greek  would  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  eluding  their  vigilance  $ 
but  those  of  the  ^habitants  of  the 
island  of  Samos,  who  left  their  coun- 
try after  the  revolt,  two  years  ago, 
met  with  too  cold  a  reception  from  tho 
Teutonic  statesmen  in  Greece  to  in- 
duce others  to  follow  their  example. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  m  the 
appearance,  character,  and  even  dress 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
parts  of  Greece ;  in  the  dress,  there 
are  two  g^at  divisions  formed  by  the 
foustaneUa,  or  short  petticoat,  which 
is  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  conti- 


nental Greece  and  the  Morea,  and 
may  be  called  die  military  drets,  while 
the  short,  but  very  loose  trousers  are 
chiefiy  worn  br  tie  idanden  and  sea- 
men in  general.  The  latter  are  etlled 
the  trousers  of  Hydra,  as  nothing  ebe 
is  ever  worn  in  that  nest  of  hardy  and 
gallant  sailors.  Thej  wear  two  waist- 
coats, and  a  Jaeket  of  a  peculiar  form, 
generally  of  dark  blue  or  green  cloth, 
embroidered  with  bUek  silk  braid; 
and  the  loose  troueen,  which  are 
formed  of  eight  or  nine  jwrdB  of  a 
dark-coloured  calico,  sewed  togedier, 
with  a  hole  at  each  end  for  the  foot 
to  pass  through  ;  Mb  is  drawn  in  at 
the  waist  with  a  cord,  and  a  sash  of 
diffisrent  eolonred  silk  is  worn  over  H. 
The  red  cap,  with  the  blue  tassel,  caU- 
ed  the  fessi,  forms  the  head-dress ; 
and  their  cloak,  or  capote,  is  like  a 
sentry-box,  woven  of  goat's  hair,  with 
two  holes  for  the  arms  when  they 
•hoose  to  pat  them  out^  and  a  hood 
over  the  head. 

The  Hydriotoswere  the  first  who 
fitted  out  a  sqnadron  of  fost-aailing 
ships  to  meet  f^Tmrkish  fleet.  Those 
ships  had  been  bidlt  for  other  and 
more  pacific  purposes,  but  were  now 
armed  and  manned  l^the  brave  old 
Miaoulis  and  his  daring  islanders^ 
destined  to  work  out  th^r  country's 
freedom. 

The  bland  is  a  mere  barren  rock> 
which,  mfortunately,  does  not  even 
possess  a  safo  harbcmr;  the  inhabi- 
tants who,  Wke  moel  islanders,  are 
sailors  by  nature,  were  therefore 
obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood  on  the 
sea ;  the  poorer  conveying  goods  in 
small  boats  between  the  nuonfamd  and 
the  islands,  and  the  richer  taking  large 
vessels  into  the  Black  Sea,  whence 
they  conveyed  com  to  the  difl^?ent 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  some- 
times even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Thus,  large  fortunes  wero  made 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  ooeai^onal 
demand  for  com  at  any  price,  in  dif> 
forent  countries  of  Europe,  but  chiefly 
in  Spain.  Handsome  houses  were 
soon  built  at  Hydra,  which  grew  into  a 
flourishing  meroandle  town  and  tran* 
sit  depdt. 

The  »Hydriotes  were,  before  the 
Revolution,  well  known  in  ^le  Le- 
vant for  the  honesty  of  their  dealingps, 
and  among  themselves  large  sums  were 
paid  or  lent  without  bond  or  receipt. 
During  the  war  of  independence)  they 
played  a  most  disting^shed  part ;  m 
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tad  esieqwifiBg  merchtntt 
fbrmad,  iritii  their  slight  bnt  fait  MiL- 
iiig  Tesstlfy  a  navy  joitlj  dreaded  bjr 
tfae  Tnrka  and  Egyptians.  Ibrahim 
Pacfaa»  on  saiUag  past  Hydra,  ex-i 
cJahnedy  **  Ah»  when  shall  I  hold  thee^ 
tiion  little  Engkad?** 

The  g^ant  old  Miaonlis  is  bow 
dead»  b^  many  neariy  equally  ed*- 
brafted  are  still  aliTe»  among  other*, 
the  brave  Criesb>  who  is  now  8eore> 
tery  of  State  for  ^  Na^. 

Most  of  the  rich  Hydnotes  saorifl* 
0id  a  great  part  of  their  fortmies  da* 
liiBg  the  war  in  filtiog  out  ship^ 
whkh  were  often  lest  or  used  as  foe. 
sfa^  but  they  will  probably  now  re*- 
OMTO  some  eompenaationy  as  the  €oim» 
oil  of  State  are  discnaaing  the  qoestbn. 
The  name  of  the  bmlotier  Kaaaris 
was  inserted^  by  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  list  of  those  who  begged  for  in- 
demnification ;  but  the  honest  sailor 
declared  that  he  had  never  lost  any 
thmg,  and  never  had  had  any  thing  to 
hiiib  and  therefore  elairaed  nodiing. 
Knaris  is  not  a  Hydiiot^  but  firoNoi 
the  island  of  Ipsara,  which  haa  re* 
mainedinthehaadsof  the  Turks.  The 
Greek  Government  has  given  to  the 
Ipsarioftss  the  site  of  the  aasient  Brfr- 
tria  ia  Eobcsa,  which  poesesses  a  good 
harboor,  and  there  they  have  fmmded 
a  town.  Kanaris  b  not  an  old  many 
and  holds  the  rank  of  poet-captain  in 
the  Greek  navjr.  He  never  wears 
the  nnifbnn»  whidi  is  an  tmitatian  of 
that  of  the  En^ish  na¥y»  exeept  on 
state  occasions;  his  usual  dress  is 
mach  like  Aat  of  Hydra.  His  ap- 
pearance is  not  prepoessssing,  although 
there  is  a  look  of  determination  in  his 
iwaithy  eoontenancey^snub  noee^  thick 
curiy  hair  of  the  deepest  black,  and 
Us  shert  stoat  figure.  His  wife  is  a 
aret^  womaBy  titUr$  deux  ageM^  and  he 
has  a  son  of  niaeteeny  who  has  been 
•daeated  at  Paris*  hot,  like  most  sons 
•f  great  men»  he  is  little  likely  to  eoa- 
tbraethe  renown  of  the  fiuailv. 

When  Kanaris  received  the  Greek 
order  of  knighthood  the  other  day, 
ti»  ekmye  d'agiurei  of  a  northern 
state  asked  him  whether  it  was  trae 
tfiat  tiie  Grand  Signor  intended  to 
confer  on  him  the  highest  Tarkbh 
decoration  ?  The  bruloder  answered, 
with  mach  qnickaess,  *'Uiat  he  be- 
Itered  the  Sultan  did  wish  to  put  a 
grand  cordon  round  his  neck,  and  to 
attach  h  to  the  tallest  mast  in  his 
aavy,"  It  wiU  l»i  xacoUacted  that  Ka- 


naris had  destroyed  with  hia  fireshipg 
many  of  the  finest  Turkish  vesseb. 
Unfortnnatriy  his  learning  b  not  equal 
to  his  talent  aad  valour,  as  an  Eng- 
Hshman,  a  collector  of  autognraphs,  got 
iatrodnced  to  him  lately  at  his  house, 
and  reonested  him  to  write  his  name 
on  a  ]nece  of  paper  which  he  held, 
esplaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
wished  to  have  his  autogn4)h.  The 
hero  hesitated  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  said  he  would  send  it  to  his 
house.  The  Englishman  pressed  him ; 
he  still  realised,  repeating  his  promise, 
wladi  he  never  aept.  The  disap- 
poioted  ooUeetor  of  autographs  attri- 
Mted  this  to  the  general  distrust  of 
the  Greeks,  aad  that  he  fbared  that  a 
bill  of  exchange  would  be  written 
above  his  signature;  but  he  heard 
afterwards  that  the  cause  was  more 
simple — ^that  the  warlike  Ipsariote 
comd  not  write. 

The  language  of  the  Hvdriotes 
among  themselves  is  the  Albanian, 
hot  thi^  almost  all  can  ^>eak  Greek. 
Their  features  are  generally  coarse^ 
and  their  figures  clumsy,  which  plainly 
indicates  their  having  been  a  colony 
firom  Thrace  or  Macedonia.  They 
are  of  a  proud  and  stem  disposition, 
and  are  considered  phlegmado  by  the 
more  lively  Athenians. 

Tlw  town  has  sufibred  considerably 
by  several  violent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
vear.  Many  houses  fell,  and  a  few 
lives  were  lost ;  but  the  most  serious 
damage  done  was  the  destruction  of 
the  cisterns  for  containing  rain  water, 
as  there  are  neither  wells  nor  springs 
on  the  island.  The  inhabitants  were 
encamped  more  tiian  two  months  In 
the  open  fields,  and  Uie  foar  of  the 
foiling  hoaees  prevented  their  almost 
ever  venturing  into  the  town.  For- 
tunately the  weather  was  fine;  but 
they  inoorred  some  danger  of  famine, 
because  the  windmills,  on  which  the 
Hydriotes  are  entirely  dependent  for 
fiour,  could  not  work  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  cahn  which  lasted 
as  long  as  the  earthouakes  continued. 
Two  English  line-o^battle  ships  tran- 
quilliied  their  anxiety  on  that  subject, 
bv  their  prompt  arrival  and  generous 
distribution  of  provisions ;  their  com- 
manders also  offered  to  convey  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  unfortunate 
islanders  to  Athens  or  elsewhere,  but 
with  one  accord  they  dechired  that 
they  preferred  dying  at  Hydra  to 
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kaving  it.  The  ridier  inbabitants 
wotdd  not  even  allow  thdr  families  to 
go;  and  George  Coundomiotesy  the 
primate  of  Hydra,  then  at  Atfaensy 
$trictly  enjoined  his  daughters  not  to 
leave  their  island,  as  their  example 
might  baye  been  followed,  which  could 
not  fail  to  discourage  the  people. 
Anesa,  or  Neso,  as  she  is  commonlj 
called,  Ms  second  daughter,  is  consi- 
dered  the  most  beauSul  woman  in 
Greece.  She  is  dark,  with  the  most 
finely  chiselled  features,  and  large 
bkck  eyes ;  her  figure  is  not  so  perfect, 
being  ratber  incUned  to  too  much  en* 
bonpoitU.  She  wears  the  costume  ofber 
native  island,  which  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  short  but  very  wide  petticoat^  of 
which  the  nj^rmost  is  generally  dark 
green,  with  a  red  border  at  the  hot* 
torn,  and  small  tucks  as  high  as  the 


waist.  They  wear  a  small  spencer  of 
figured  silk  or  velvet,  very  tight  to 
the  form ;  and  a  light  silk  shawl 
round  the  middle,  with  the  corner 
hanging  down  on  one  side,  and  tied 
at  the  other.  Their  chemise,  which  is 
seen  where  the  spencer  opens,  is  of  a 
yery  fine  white  silk  gauze ;  and  their 
head-dress  consists  of  a  sort  of  circular 
cushion,  over  which  a  shawl  is  tigbtly 
drawn,  passed  under  the  chin,  and  tied 
on  the  top,  thus  hiding  all  tiieir  hair 
except  very  little,  which  is  braided  on 
each  side  of  the  forehead.  They  wear 
small  laced  boots,  and  have  almost 
always  well  turned  ankles ;  their 
whole  costume  is  arranged  witii  much 
neatness,  and,  even  in  the  poorest 
classes,  widi  great  attention  to  clean* 
liness. 


A  OaBEK  PEASANT'S  WBDDIK6. 


A  marriage  took  place,  last  year, 
in  one  of  me  yiilam  near  Athens, 
where  the  usages  of  the  peoide  were 
scrupulously  adhered  to,  and  tne  forms 
and  ceremonies  differed  most  widely 
from  those  described  by  Mr  Cochrane. 

A  handsome  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  having  planted  a  vineyard  of 
two  or  three  acres,  and  careftdly  cul- 
tivated it,  until  it  yielded  him  a  suffi- 
cient income  to  enable  him  to  marry, 
made  it  known  in  his  native  village 
that  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  rdations  of  any  person 
of  the  other  sex  similarly  situated  and 
disposed*  The  village  priest  being  a 
naUve  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet,  where 
the  prettiest  and  the  richest  young 
girl  of  the  country  lived,  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  her  parents,  who 
immediately  charged  him  with  the 
delicato  mission. 

After  much  con^deration  on  the 
part  of  Demetrius,  the  bridegroom- 
elect,  and  much  negotiation  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  extent  of  vine- 
yard and  the  number  of  olive  trees  to 
be  given  with  the  bride,  and  after 
having  received  satisfactory  reports 
from  two  secret  agents  he  had  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre,  the  one  an  expe- 
rienced friend,  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  bride*s  possessions,  and  the 
other,  his  married  sister,  to  judge  of 
her  personal  appearance,  the  contract- 
ing parties  declared  that  the  treaty 
was  concluded. 


Thus,  even  in  the  most  humble 
sphere  of  life,  marriages  in  Greece 
are  mere  matters  of  speculation ;  and 
it  is  not  only  considered  a  breach  oi 
decorum,  but  also  utteriy  useless  for 
the  young  couple  to  see  each  other 
before  their  betrothal,  as  the  mutual 
advantages  of  the  connexion  are  the 
only  points  thought  wqrdiy  of  consi- 
deration. A  marriage  of  inclination 
is  of  yery  rare  occurrence,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  rather  compromisisg 
the  reputation  of  the  fenude  party 
concerned. 

The  next  stem  in  this  mstic  matolu 
making  was  the  ^/xn^,  or  kissing, 
which  was  gone  through  with  the 
greatest  solemnity*  Demetrius  being 
an  orphan,  was  obliged  to  select  a 
friend  to  perform  the  important  part 
of  father  of  the  bridc^^room,  and 
ha^g  collected  about  a  dozen  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  his  village  to  bear 
witness  to  the  yarious  forms  of  the 
approaching  ceremony,  and  to  add 
the  weight  of  their  consequential  sanc- 
tion to  his  marriage,  he  despatched  him 
on  horseback,  in  Ids  best  attire,  and 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  similarly 
equipped,  to  be  presented  to  his  future 
helpmate,  in  her  father's  house.  The 
cort^  consisted  of  twelve  horsemen, 
among  whom  the  most  conspicuous 
were  the  Demarch,  or  municipal  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  chosen,  by  universal 
suflhige,  from  the  most  respectable 
peasants  of  the  village,  to  occupy  this 
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bonorary  post,  (or  three  jearsy  and  the 
prietty  whose  flowing  beard,  and  studied 
simplicity  of  dress,  contrasted  with  the 
martial  forms  and  picturesque  costume 
of  the  other  tv/»wiBt^,  or  compeert, 
who  fi[>Uowed  the  Mnd#,  or  acting  fa* 
ther,  promiscuously*  with  the  graTO 
d^nity  habitual  to  the  countenances  ^ 
the  Greek  peasants.  Idhnediately  be- 
hind the  men  there  fioUowed  a  group 
of  women  on  horseback,  sitting  nde- 
ways,  on  wooden  nack-saddles ;  some 
of  them  being  both  young  and  pretQr, 
while  the  yellow  and  shriTelled  aces  of 
two  wizened  old  hags  appeared  dread- 
Cully  out  of  keeping  with  the  eraceful 
dressy  which  did  not  sufficienUy  con- 
ceal them.  Th^  all  wore  two  or 
three  tunics,  one  above  the  other,  of 
a  coarse  white  woollen  stu£^  turned 
OTer  widi  broad  boarders  of  red  dotli^ 
and  a  Teil  of  gold  gauze,  flEdling  on  their 
shoulders,  bek>w  which  hung  their  hair, 
divided  into  two  plaits,  and  united  at 
the  ends  with  tassels  of  gokl  and  red 
«Uk«  These  were  the  wires  of  the 
itifv€ih^-9  and  the  female  relations  of 
the  bridegroom,  who,  according  to 
Turkish  custom,  never  precede  the 
men  on  any  occasion.  The  bride- 
groom is  not  allowed  to  go  in  person^ 
as  he  is  supposed  to  see  his  bride  for 
the  first  time  when  they  meet  before 
the  altar ;  and  although  it  sometimes 
happens  that  he  has  seen  her  before 
they  thought  of  anv  alliance^  yet  in  this 
ease,  as  in  most  others,  Demetrius  had 
never  seen  his  bride. 

Many  of  these  worthies  who  now 
accompanied  the  representative  of 
the  happy  youth  had  j^yed  active, 
though  humble  parts,  in  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  the  Demarch 
wore  on  his  breast  the  copper  medal 
given  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  ranks  or  as  petty 
offieers  during  the  war.  He  had  three 
times  succeeded  in  carrying  intelli- 
gence from  the  patriots  in  the  Aero* 
polis  of  Athens,  through  tlie  besieging 
army  of  Turks,  to  the  Greeks  at  the 
Pirseus,  by  whose  means  Fabvier  was 
sent  with  a  sufficient  force  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  priest  had  also  been  pre- 
sent at  most  of  the  bloodiest  actions, 
but  he  had  not  received  the  medal  of 
honour,  as  he  had  never  borne  arms, 
having  occupied  the  menial  post  of 
.  groom  to  one  of  the  Greek  Gapitanei. 
After  the  war  was  terminated,  he  at- 
tempted to  oain  a  livelihood  by  acting 
.  Avner  in  Auiens,  but  be  soon  found 
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that  he  might  add  to  the  earnings  of 
that  profession  the  more  dicnified 
emoluments  of  priesthood ;  and  having 
learnt  to  read  and  write,  he  was  or- 
dained by  the  Bishop  of  Athens,  and 
obtained  the  suffirages  of  the  villagers 
to  occupy  their  vacant  pulpit ;  thus, 
halving  let  his  beard  grow,  be  became 
a  respected  Papas,  and  his  sUU  in  far- 
riery, which  he  had  not  ceased  to  prac- 
tise, tended  only  to  increase  the  vene- 
ration in  which  he  was  held.  The 
%norant  and  superstitious  peasantry 
could  not  fail  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
acceptable  minister  to  the  Almighty, 
and  favourably  received  by  the  Pana- 
gia.  Of  Holy  Virgin,  when  they  brought 
a  lame  hone  or  a  sick  cow  to  him, 
which  they  devoutly  believed  was  suf> 
feribg  from  the  evil  eye,  and  invariably 
found  that  his  exorcism  of  the  malign 
influence,  and  benediction  of  the  ani- 
mal, were  attended  by  more  favour- 
able results  than  those  of  any  other 
Papas  in  the  neighbourhood;  they 
conscientiously  regarding  the  pUl  or 
bandage  which  accompanied  his  prayers 
as  the  means  alone  by  which  the  Di- 
vine will  was  manifested.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  justice  to  the  worthy  Papas 
to  add,  that,  in  all  his  dealings,  he  was 
ever  known  as  an  honest  and  upright 
man,  and  although  there  must  liare 
been  some  tendency  to  quackery  and 
imposition  in  liis  inmost  soul,  yet  he 
•apparently  pkced  the  same  religioufi 
belief  as  bis  simple  parishioners  in  all 
these  mummeries. 

The  distance  from  one  village  to 
the  other  was  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  miles.  When  the  procession  had 
gone  about  half  way»  one  or  two  of 
the  younger  and  better  mounted  of 
the  men  were  seen  trying  to  steal  on 
in  front  without  observation ;  but  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  general  race  of 
four  or  five  of  them,  struggling  to  be  the 
firet  to  announce  the  approaching  ar- 
rival of  the  parties  to  the  £smlly  of  tho 
bride.  The  successful  competitor  was 
presented  bv  the  latter  with  a  printed 
cotton  handkerchief,  which  be  tied 
round  his  red  cap  like  a  turban  in 
token  of  triumph.  The  cortege  soon 
entered  the  village  with  faces  expres- 
sive of  dignified  solemnity,  which  had 
a  corresponding  effect  on  the  assem- 
bled population  who  crowded  to  sec 
them  pass ;  they  were  preceded  by  a 
mounted  band  of  four  musicians,  if  it 
is  not  profanation  thus  to  designate 
the  perpetrators  of  suchiarringsounds. 
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Thmr  instnimentB  consisted  of  an  im«b 
mense  bass  dmm^  which  displayed 
BCTeral  gaping  rents  in  the  parchmenty 
caused,  probably,  by  the  herculean 
strength  of  the  arm  which  brandished 
a  species  of  cudgel,  with  a  heayy  nn* 
muffled  nob  at  one  end,  a  sort  of 
flageolet-like,  but  most  unharmonious- 
•ly  screeching  pipe,  a  bad  fiddle,  and  a 
little  tinkling  hurdy-gurdy  of  a  guitar 
f»layed  with  a  quill,  all  these  together, 
but  each  played  independently  of  the 
other's  tune  or  keys,  produced  a  med- 
ley more  discordant  than  any  chari- 
vari of  kettles  and  tongs. 

They  were  receiTcd  at  the  door  of 
the  bnde's  home  by  her  father  and 
mother,  her  two  grandmothers,  and 
her  brothers  and  s&ters,  who  all  lived 
together  in  patriarchal  style.  The 
guests  were  placed  without  loss  of 
time  at  a  weU  furnished  table,  formed 
by  a  number  of  deal  boards,  propped 
up  by  stones  about  m  inches  from  the 
clay  floor.  Straw  mats  were  strewed 
round  this  primitiye  banquet,  and  on 
these  they  squatted  in  the  Turkish 
fashion,  cross-legged.  -As  soon  as 
they  were  all  seated,  and  had  begun 
carving,  or  rather  pulling  to  pieces 
the  sheep  roasted  whole,  which 
smoked  on  the  table,  the  bride  was 
led  in  by  two  of  her  female  relations 
and  placed  in  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  room.  Here  she  remained  stand- 
ing between  her  two  supporters  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  her  hands  crossed 
on  her  breast,  nor  did  she  open  her 
lips  or  move  from  her  comer  during 
the  repast,  which  lasted  more  than 
an  hour,  but  stood  like  a  statue,  ap- 
parently  unconscious  of  the  eamest 
gaze  of  her  ftrture  kinsmen. 

Irene,  for  such  was  her  name,  had 
scarcely  completed  her  fifteenth  year ; 
she  was  tall,  and,  though  slight,  re- 
markably well  formed;  her  eyes,  of 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  judge  on 
the  present  occasion,  were  of  the  most 
brilliant  black,  softened  by  long  silken 
eye-lashes,  her  nose  small  and  straight, 
and  her  mouth  finely  chiselled,  and 
concealing  a  double  row  of  teeth  like 
pearls  ;  the  whole  forming  an  ensemble 
of  female  attractions,  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  her  rank  of  life,  even  in  Greece. 
Her  dress  was  simple  and  unpretending. 

The  guests  having  drunk  to  the 
health  of  the  future  couple  and  the 
relations  of  Irene,  the  yvi'df,  whose 
fhnctions  correspond  with  those  of  the 
French  phe  assis,    approached  the 
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bride,  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeki^ 
passing  on  her  finger,  at  the  same 
time,  a  ring  of  rabies  of  no  great 
value ;  he  then  displayed  the  bridal 
presents  sent  by  Demetrius.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  necklace  formed  of  several 
strings  of  Turkish  gold  duoats,  united 
by  small  silver  chains,  with  a  SjpuuA 
gold  donUooli,  worth  sixteen  dollan^ 
suspended  in  Uie  middle ;  bracelets  of 
silver  gilt  cludiu,  and  a  set  of  tassdb 
of  gold  and  crimson  silk  for  adorning 
her  hair  when  plaited.  Irene  saiTered 
all  this  to  be  put  on  her  without  mo- 
ving a  muscle,  until  the  acting  father 
was  about  to  withdraw,  when  lAie  sud- 
denly stooped  and  touched  the  ground 
with  her  brow,  after  which  she  pressed 
his  hand  to  her  lips  and  forehead  in 
token  of  obedience  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  fature  liege  lord.  AH 
the  other  relations  and  fHends  of  De- 
metrius, male  and  female,  then  ap- 
proached in  succession,  and  presented 
her  with  a  ring  or  a  gold  ducat,  after 
having  kissed  her  on  both  chedu, 
while  she  touched  the  donor's  hand 
with  her  lips  and  fbrehead  in  nlenoe ; 
when  money  was  given  to  her  she 
passed  it  to  one  of  her  female  sup- 
porters to  hold. 

Soon   afterwards  the  tv/MrUi^  de- 

garted  as  they  came  with  their  band 
raying  and  brawling  befbre  them  ail 
the  way  to  the  bridegroom's  house  in 
the  larger  village,  where  they  dined 
and  danced  and  sang  till  past .  mid- 
night; each  of  the  guests  was  tiien 
marched  to  his  home,  walking  as 
straight  and  as  steadily  as  he  could 
with  their  everlasting  music,  whose 
harmony  had  not  been  mellowed  by 
the  firequent  and  deep  Ubations,  not 
of  the  rosy  cup,  but  of  lees  poetic,  and 
almost  nauseons  wineskin. 

Several  months  now  passed  without 
any  fhrther  intercourse  between  the 
two  families,  during  which  time  Irene 
was  busily  employed  in  embroidering 
her  bridal  dress,  in  dark-coloured 
worsteds,  on  the  coarse  cotton  of  her 
under  garment,  and  on  the  white 
woollen  tunic.  When  those  vrere 
finished,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the 
marriage  ceremony,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  their  mutual  friend,  the  priest. 
This  ceremony  of  the  ^/x»/i*«,  which 
resembles,  in  importance,  XhoJionfaUles 
of  the  French,  is  considered  as  bind- 
ing to  both  parties,  as  the  actual  mar- 
riage vows,  and  the  mutual  obligation 
cannot  be  cOraolred  without  the  sane- 
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tioB  of  tho  Biabop.  Thk  is,  howeveiv 
Dot  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  in  genera]* 
a  present  of  a  pair  of  fowls,  or  a  bas- 
ket of  fruit,  will  go  further  towards 
conciliating  the  dignified  prelate,  than 
the  most  ample  proofs  of  the  neoesaitj 
of  a  divorce.  The  separation  of  two 
persons,  thus  betrothed  to  each  other, 
Vh  therefore,  viewed  in  the  same  light 
aa  the  divorce  of  a  married  couple^ 
which  is  also  allowed  by  the  Greek 
church,  and  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
reneei  even  among  the  poorest  and 
lowest  classes.  This  facility  of  annul- 
ling marriages,  and  the  omission  of  the 
TOW  of  oeUbacy  of  the  priesthooct 
Ibrm  two  of  the  principal  distinctions, 
between  the  Greekand  Koman  Catholic 
ehurches. 

On  Christmas  Day,  Irene,  accom- 
panied by  her  nearest  rehitives,  stood 
before  the  altar  in  the  village  church, 
by  the  side  of  Demetrius,  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  and  whom  she  did  not 
^ven  now  dare  to  look  at.  The  priest 
was  there,  with  the  ponderous  and 
musty  prayer-book  open  in  his  hand ; 
the  phre  a»gis  and  the  farrier  priest 
were  behind  Demetrius,  and  the  cere^ 
mony  was  commenced.  Still  Irene's 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  she  stood  seeming  unconscious  of 
what  was  passing,  being  obliged  to 
master  her  natural  curiosity  to  behold 
for  the  first  time  her  future  companioB 
for  life.  After  having  read  some 
praters,  the  priest  turned  to  a  desk  on 
which  stood  a  large  New  Testament 
and  two  chaplets  formed  of  artificial 
flowers,  bri^^it-coloored  ribands,  and 
gold  filagree  work;  having  blessed 
these  ohaplets,  he  placed  them  on  the 
brows  of  the  handsome  couple.  The 
bridesmaid  and  the  p^  assis  raised 
the  chaplets  again,  and  held  diem  a 
lew  inobes  above  the  heads  of  Deme- 
trius and  Irene,  while  the  priest  passed 
two  rings  on  their  fingers  and  changed 
them  &ne  times,  from  the  hand  of 
tiie  one  to  that  of  the  other.  He  then 
tied  their  bands  together  with  a  pink 
handkerchief,  and  keeping  hold  of  the 
end  of  it,  he  led  them  three  times 
slowly  round  the  desk  on  which  the 
Bible  lay.  The  priest  continued 
diantingfpmvers  in  a  low  voice,  and 
the  bridennaid  and  phv  etuis  followed, 
holiyng  the  chaplets  over  the  heads  of 
the  hnsband  and  wife,  whose  hands 
touched  for  the  first  time,  and  whose 
IboHh  fingers  ir«re  remaiked  to  be 


entwined  together,  although  that  k 
not  a  part  of  the  ceremony. 

They  were  again  led  before  the 
altar,  where  the  priest  untied  their 
hands,  and  read  the  nuptial  benedio- 
tion,  after  which  he  received  the  chap- 
lets, and  presented  them  to  Demetrius 
and  Irene,  who  kissed  them  first,  and 
then  each  other.  All  the  witnesses 
followed  the  example  of  kissing  the 
chaplets  and  the  married  couple,  who 
were  then  led  from  the  church  to  the 
bride*s  dwelling,  with  the  chaplets 
carried  in  front  on  a  tray,  and  covered 
with  a  white  ni4>kin.  It  is  oustomarr 
for  the  bridegroom  to  distribute  to  all 
present  small  pieces  of  money,  by  re- 
ceiving which,  thevpkdge  themselves 
to  bear  vritness,  when  required,  that 
the  ceremony  was  dulv  performed; 
thev  are  generally  smaU  silver  coins 
with  holes  in  them,  through  which 
light  blue  and  white  ribbands  are  tied, 
being  the  national  colours. 

Demetrius  marched  in  front,  arm-in- 
arm with  his  two  friends,  and  by  the 
joyous  expression  of  his  countenance, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
sad  and  studiously  dejected  demeanour 
of  the  beautiful  Irene,  who  followed, 
closely  veiled,  and  led,  or  rather  borne 
along  by  her  mother  and  bridesmaid. 
The  young  Benedick  and  his  two 
firiends  partook  of  the  yXvmS,  or  sweet- 
meats, offered  with  a  glass  of  clear 
water  to  all  visiters  in  Greece,  aatd 
soon  left  the  bride  and  her  party  to  re- 
turn to  their  village.  A  whole  wo^ 
more  the  intercourse  between  the  vil- 
lages  was  entirely  broken  off,  until  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  when  Deme- 
trius returned,  accompanied  by  aU  his 
rv/trl^^M,  to  daim  his  wife.  The 
bride  never  leaves  her  father's  house 
on  the  day  she  is  married,  but  some- 
times she  will  not  consent  to  go  to  live 
with  her  husband,  until  more  than  a 
month  after  the  ceremony.  A  week 
is,  however,  the  usual  respite  which  is 
allowed,  and  a  day  less  would  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  derogation  of  maiden 
dignity. 

The  warm  rays  of  the  sun  had 
scarcely  penetrated  the  deep  shades 
of  the  olive  wood  in  which  the  larger 
viUage  is  imbedded,  when  the  mount- 
ed procession  gBilv  wound  along  the 
rugged  path  which  skirts  the  forest. 
It  was  on  the  13th  of  January,  being 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  according  to 
tile  old  style,  to  which  the  Greeks  and 
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Russians  still  adhere,  that  the  fair 
Irene  was  to  leave  her  home,  and  ex- 
change die  fostering  care  of  her  affec- 
tionate parents  for  the  uncertain  pro- 
tection of  a  man  whom  she  had  seen 
but  onccy  and  only  at  the  moment 
when  she  united  herself  to  him  for 
Ufe.  Contrary  to  all  decorum  and 
etiquette,  she  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  stealing  one 
glimpse  through  her  veil  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  preceding  her,  on  their 
way  from  the  church  to  her  fkther*s 
house,  and  though  his  back  was  turn- 
ed, she  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
tiiat  single  glance  had  induced  her  to 
wave  her  right  to!  delay  her  removal 
to  the  larger  village.  It  was  one  of 
those  lovely  days  pecuHar  to  the  win- 
ter of  Greece,  when  the  clearness  of 
the  sky  and  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere bring  the  distant  hills  nearer  to 
the  eye,  and  suffuse  that  warm  and 
rosy  tint  over  the  whole  landscape, 
which  adds  an  appearance  of  depth 
and  substance  so  different  from  the 
cold  and  flat  surface,  with  the  shadowy 
outline  seen  in  more  northern  climes. 
The  sun  was  not,  as  during  the  dog- 
days  in  Greece,  so  powerful  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  matter  of  nervous  hesitation 
whether  to  strike  boldly  across  the 
open  spaces  in  the  wood,  or  to  follow 
the  more  circuitous  path  under  the 
branches  of  the  spreading  olive-trees, 
while  even  beneath  their  shade  there 
was  a  balmy  warmth  in  the  air,  which 
is  only  enjoyed  in  that  favoured  coun- 
try. On  such  a  day,  it  is  indeed  satis- 
faction enough  to  be  allowed  to  breathe ; 
life  is  then  happiness.  There,  no  in- 
genious art  is  requisite  to  satisfy  man*8 
craving  for  enjoyment — all  modem 
invention  is  set  at  naught,  and  the 
monster  ennui  is  defied.  A  stroll 
through  the  classic  woods,  whose  pro- 
found repose  is  only  broken  by  the 
plaintive  note  of  the  nightingale,  and 
enlivened  by  the  distant  glimpse  of  the 
brilliant  ruins  of  some  silvan  temple, 
or  on  the  sparkling  beach,  following 
with  the  eye  the  numberless  bright 
sails  ever  floating  on  the  tranqtul  bb- 
som  of  the  Saronio  Gulf,  cannot  fail 
to  call  forth  a  corresponding  echo  of 
rapturous  enthusiasm  from  the  soul, 
unless  it  be  indeed  depraved. 

Demetrius  and  his  party  did  not 
take  the  direct  and  more  level  road 
from  one  village  to  the  other,  but  fol- 
lowed the  mountain  path  through  the 
wood,  until  they  came  nearly  opposite 
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the  smaller  village,  when  they  turned 
their  horses*  heads,  and  rode  straight 
across  the  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which 
it  is  situated.  The  object  of  this  di- 
version of  route  was,  that  they  might 
bring  the  bride  back  by  the  better 
road  of  the  two,  as  it  is  a  custom,  on 
such  occasions,  not  to  go  and  return 
by  the  same ;  and  if  there  is  no  other 
road,  the  bridegroom  is  expected  to 
ride  across  the  country,  however 
mountainous  it  may  be.  The  path 
did  not  allow  of  two  riding  abreasty 
and  therefore  they  wound  uong  in  a 
single  file,  among  the  aged  trunks  of 
the  olive  trees.  Frequently  diey  cross- 
ed a  deep  ravine,  with  a  mountain  tor- 
rent rushing  and  foaming  over  the 
laige  blocks  of  white  marble  which 
formed  its  bed,  and  its  banks  thickly 
covered  with  bushes  of  oleander, 
myrtle,  and  arbutus,  whose  bright  red 
berries  mingled  with  the  delicate  white 
flowers  on  the  same  branch,  glittered 
under  the  leaves  of  the  clematb  and 
eglantine,  which  hung  in  festoons 
across  the  path.  In  one  of  these  ra- 
vines the  fresh  verdure  was  shaded  by 
ihe  spreading  branches  of  the  ilex,  or 
evergreen  osJl,  and  while  ti^e  party 
stopped  to  let  their  horses  drink  in  the 
clear  stream,  or  nip  a  few  blades  of 
the  long  grass  on  its  edges,  a  startled 
goat  or  two  were  seen  looking  down 
on  them,  from  the  giddy  pinnacle  of  a 
neighbouring  rock.  Behind  towered 
a  gigantic  stone  pine,  whose  spreading 
roots  extended  round  it  like  great 
naked  arms  seeking  their  scanty 
nourishment.  The  print  of  a  deer^ 
foot  mig^t  occasionally  be  seen  on  the 
soft  mud,  and  the  deep  ruts  under  the 
evergreen  oak,  bore  evidence  to  the 
wild  boar*s  appetite  for  acorns,  or  ra- 
ther ilex  nuts  and  roots ;  a  discussicm 
also  took  place  between  two  of  the 
peasants  whether  a  footmark  on  the 
path  was  that  of  a  wolf  or  a  laige 
shepherd's  dog.  The  scene  became 
gradually  more  tame  as  they  approach- 
ed the  open  plain ;  and  the  latter  part 
of  their  beautiful  ride  was  continued 
between  unraclosed  vineyards  care- 
fully hoed  into  ridges. 

Another  handkerchief  was  gained 
by  the  herald  of  the  approach  of  the 
bridegroom,  whose  progress  to  the 
door  of  his  father-in-law's  house  was 
frequently  impeded  by  the  crowd,  who 
prmed  round  him,  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations, but  who  were  dispersed 
by  a  continual  fire  of  slicea  of  a  coarse 
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brown  eake>  which  Demetrius  held  on 
his  saddle  before  him»  and  showered 
in  all  directions.  When  he  dismount- 
ed, hb  younger  «u/t«ri#i(M  kid  hold  of 
him  from  behind,  by  the  jacket  and 
foBstanella,  to  prevent  him  from  en- 
tering the  house,  while  the  women  of 
the  bride*s  family  seized  him  in  fronts 
and  tried  to  pull  him  in  at  the  door ; 
this  pulling  and  counterpulling  lasted 
a  few  minutes,  during  which  the 
bride*s  mother,  a  buxom  dame,  placed 
a  printed  cotton  handkerchief  round 
his  neck,  while  she  kissed  him  on  one 
cheek,  and  gave  him  a  good  hearty 
slap  on  the  other.  The  two  grand- 
mothers and  the  other  female  relatives 
of  the  bride  went  through  the  same 
ceremony,  until  the  number  of  hand- 
kerchiefs he  had  received  looked  like 
a  pedlar*s  pack  on  his  shoulders,  and 
at  length  the  women  succeeded  in 
drawing  him  into  the  house,  which 
was  the  signal  for  the  most  deafening 
cheers  from  the  crowd  outside,  and 
the  equally  noisy  musicians. 

Two  tables  were  prepared  on  thb 
occasion  with  two  sheep  roasted  whole, ' 
and  the  other  accompaniments  of  boil- 
ed beans  and  onions,  besides  fruits  in 
great  kbuudance,  and  wineskins  at 
equal  distances  round  the  tables,  all 
of  which  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the 
keen  appetite  acquired  by  the  morning 
ride  and  the  mountain  air.  The  bride- 
groom and  his  i\nt.xii%iu  were  seated  at 
one  table,  where  the  »«!»«;  presided, 
and  Ids  female  relations  took  tboir 
places  at  the  lower  extremity,  where 
they  were  hardly  ever  taken  notice  of 
by  their  lords  and  masters,  who  occu- 
pied the  seats  of  honour ;  the  other 
table  was  surrounded  in  the  same 
order  by  the  ju/mtiVi^w  of  the  bride,  and 
the  priest,  who  officiated  at  the  mar- 
riage, sat  at  its  head.  The  room  was 
hung  round  with  the  wardrobe  of  the 
bride,  and  the  suit  of  embroidered 
clothes  which  it  is  customary  for  her 
to  present  to  the  bridegroom.  Irene 
did  not  appear,  but  those  of  the  s^ests 
who  wished  to  see  her  were  conaucted 
to  a  separate  room,  where  she  sat,  in 
her  simplest  dress,  weeping  and  sob- 
bing; she  did  not  speak,  but  kissed 
the  visiter's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
forehead.  When  nothing  remained  of 
the  two  sheep  but  the  different  bones, 
which  coidd  be  traced  anatomically 
round  the  tables,  the  M»»6f  arose  and 
gave  a  toast,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  other  party,  being  a  short  specimen 
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of  rustic  Greek  eloquence,  of  wldok 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation : 
''  To  the  health — to  your  noble  chilr 
dren — to  the  new  married  couple-— 
may  they  live,  may  they  be  old,  and 
may  they  have  good  heirs — and  to 
your  turn !  **  the  latter  wish  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes. 
The  orator  then  drank  off  the  cup  of 
wine  he  held,  and  as  he  raised  it  higher 
and  higher,  Uie  whole  <;ompany  clap- 
ped their  hands,  the  drum  was  beat, 
and  the  other  instruments  howled^ 
yelled,  and  jingled  in  a  discordant 
creecendo^  until  he  had  drained  the 
last  drop.  The  Mvvof  resiuned  his 
crosslegged  position,  and  each  one  of 
the  guests  repeated  this  ceremony 
with  the  same  gestures  and  words. 
This  established  speech  has  been  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  the  slightest  deviation  from 
these  identical  words  is  considered  a 
proof  of  bad  taste  and  degenerate 
breeding.  The  bride*s  mother,  on  re- 
ceiving a  significant  glance  from  the 
v0y»or,  at  length  arose  and  commenced 
packing  in  trunks  the  various  articles 
of  dress  suspended  on  cords  round  the 
room,  consisting  of  embroidered  tunics, 
veils,  and  other  garments.  She  also 
counted  and  pocketed  the  small  pieces 
of  money  contained  ki  a  plate  destined 
to  receive  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  guests  to  lighten  the  expense  of 
the  trousseau  she  had  prepared  for  her 
daughter :  at  the  same  time  she  pro- 
claimed, in  a  loud  voice,  the  total 
amount  of  its  contents,  and  was  an- 
swered by  the  cheers  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  trunks,  bed,  and  furniture 
of  the  bride  were  then  fastened  to  the 
pack-saddles  of  several  horses,  and  the 
chaplets,  on  a  tray,  were  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  a  little  boy,  placed  stridelegs 
on  the  top  of  the  baggage,  on  the  front 
horse.  These  chaplets  are  an  object 
of  superstitious  veneration,  and  any 
accident  happening  to  them  is  con- 
sidered the  worst  omen,  and  a  certain 
forerunner  of  coi\iugal  unhappiness. 
They  are  always  carefully  preserved, 
beside  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
in  Uie  bride's  bedroom,  and  are  almost 
worshipped  as  household  gods.  The 
fvfiwi^i^ti  were  soon  mounted,  and  the 
bride,  on  a  white  horse,  was  led  forth 
by  the  ftm  and  the  farrier  priest  on 
foot ;  Irene's  form  was  concealed  by 
an  ample  scariet  cloak,  and  a  thick 
gauze  veil,  attached  to  a  high  head- 
dress, covered  her  face,  but  h?r  eyes 
2i 
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were  remarked  to  be  still  fixed  on  the 
groimd>  and  the  nails  of  one  of  her 
Sands  which  grasped  her  cloak  were 
stained  red  with  nenna.  The  proces- 
sion was  preceded  by  the  mustc^  and 
the  bridegroom  on  a  handsome  black 
horse,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  wo- 
men on  foot,  whose  hands  rested  on 
his  knees,  nntil  they  had  cleared  the 
Tillage,  when  they  and  the  bride's  two 
supporters  also  mounted .  The  younger 
of  the  horsemen  then  beffan  galloping 
about  the  plain,  and  haTmg  been  pro- 
vided by  boys  on  foot,  wi£h  the  short 
Javelins  or  djerud  used  by  the  Turks, 
they  chased  each  other,  and  threw 
them  with  the  most  extraordinary 
skill.  The  actirity  of  the  horses  was 
here  put  to  the  test,  the  long  and  se- 
vere bit  turning  them  sharp  round 
and  ehecking  them  when  at  their 
greatest  speed,  with  a  degree  of  vfo- 
&nce  which  threw  them  back  on  their 
haunches,  and  sometimes  unseated  the 
rider.  The  priest  looked  on  for  some 
time  in  silence,  until  he  gradually  be- 
gan expressing  his  praiM  or  censure 
of  the  different  hits  or  tumbles,  but  at 
last  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer, 
and  forgetting  his  sacred  calling,  he 
.  nlunged  the  sharp  stirrups  into  his 
norse's  flanks,  and  threw  the  djereed 
with  an  unerring  aim,  which  dealt 
many  a  smart  rap  on  the  heads  of  his 
companions.  He  rode  an  iron-grey 
horse  belonging  to  the  superior  of  a 
neighbouring  convent,  and  the  merry 
Papas  fbund  him  actire  and  spirited 
enough  to  outshine  all  the  other  com- 
petitors, for  the  admiration  of  tho 
fbmale  part  of  the  corthf^e.  Bat  Uiis 
picturesque  amusement  did  not  last 
long,  as  the  party  having  continued  to 
advance,  the  road  soon  left  the  plain, 
and  the  ground  became  too  rougn  and 
broken  to  allow  of  it. 

As  they  advanced  towards  the  hills, 
they  traversed  Plato*s  farm,  which  he 
left  by  will  to  his  son  Adeimantus. 
The  identity  of  its  boundaries  is  in- 
disputable, as  the  land-marks  describ- 
ed in  the  will  are  even  now  easily 
traced.  This  property  has  passed 
through  many  hands.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  it  belonged  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village, 
each  peasant  possessing  a  few.  acres ; 
but  it  was  soon  appropriated,  along 
with  a  great  extent  of  land  around  it, 
by  a  Turkish  vizier,  Hasseki  by  name, 
who  wished  to  farm  a  compact  estate 
^  that  country,    H«  took  possession. 


in  this  way,  of  the  small  properties  of 
the  Greek  peasantry^  not  only  with* 
out  giting  them  the  slightest  indem** 
nification,  but  also  he  obUged  them  to 
tin  the  luid  for  him,  and  to  construct 
an  aqueduct,  to  convey  water  from  a 
great  distance,  without  paying  their 
labour.  To  such  a  state  of  oppres- 
sion and  slavery  were  the  Greeks  re- 
duced, when  they  were  still  looked 
upon  as  Turkish  rayahs.  The  vizier 
Hasseki  bequeathed  all  the  property 
he  had  thus  seized  to  his  daughters, 
one  of  whom  died  in  the  Sultan's 
harem ;  and  her  part  of  the  funds 
thus  became,  by  Turkish  law,  a  le- 
gacy to  the  Grand  Si^ior;  while 
Sie  other,  who  is  sdll  alive,  sold  her 
patrimony  to  a  Greek  after  the  revo- 
lution. All  the  Sultan*s  lands  in  li- 
berated Greece  having  fallen  to  Riuff 
Otho,  Plato's  farm  h  now  nation^ 
property.  The  near-sighted  and  un- 
just poucy  of  the  German  rulers  Is 
here  strongly  exemplified,  as  their 
most  natural  and  most  liberal  line  of 
conduct  would  certainly  have  been  to 
restore  these  lands  to  their  rightful 
owners,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  these  enlight- 
ened statesmen  have  not  only  thought 
fit  to  retain  possession  of  them,  but  to 
deprive  the  imfortunate  peasants  of 
the  meagre  advantage  of  cultivating 
them  as  national  lands,  by  establish- 
ing there  a  colony  of  Germans. 
These  villagers  possess  no  other  corn 
lands;  and  this  arrangement  is,  there- 
fore, tantamount  to  depriving  them 
of  the  means  of  procuring  bread,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  earn  money 
to  purchase  it  as  easily  as  they  could  • 
grow  thdr  own  com,  even  by  paying 
a  double  tenth  to  Government  as  on 
other  national  lands.  Besides,  when 
they  possess  such  an  immense  extent 
of  uncultivated  ground,  abounding  in 
favourable  situations  for  colonies,  why 
choose  a  plain  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  prosperity  and  even  existence  of  a 
large  village?  The  Greeks  justly 
ask  wh^  they  fought  for  thehr  free- 
dom, with  what  other  object  they  so 
manfully  drove  their  oppressors  out 
of  the  country,  if  it  were  not  in  the 
hope  of  recoveriuff  their  property,  so 
illegally  snatched  from  them.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  evil  will  not  be 
so  Kreat  as  might  be  ex2>ected  from 
such  a  measure ;  for  even  if  the  feeble 
and  bungling  way  in  which  this 
bright  project  has  iJeen  execxited  does 
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not  prerent  tis  suceejtfl,  it  will  afford 
an  additional  proofs  if  any  is  neces- 
sary, of  the  uttei^  impossibility  of  a 
foreign  administration  improving 
Greece. 

As  tlie  bridal  party  proceeded,  they 
passed  the  site  of  the  Heracleiumj  or 
Temple  of  Hercules,  belonging  to  the 
demos  of  Hephaestia.  No  vesUges  of 
it  now  remain,  excq>t  a  few  blocks  of 
polished  marble,  wliich  hare  been 
made  use  of  in  the  construction  of  a 
small  church,  dedicated  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, which  stands  there.  A  Qua- 
drangle of  ruined  cottages,  which  bad 
been  occupied  by  the  labours  of  the 
Vizier  Hasseki,  bears  witness  to  the 
destructlTe  nature  of  the  late  war; 
their  inhabitants  having  been  among 
the  first  to  tai^e  up  arms,  the  houses 
were,  consequenUy,  among  the  first  to 
be  burnt  by  the  Turks.  The  ruins  of 
a  tower,  also,  still  exist  in  a  deserted 
garden,  where  the  old  Turk  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  a  few  weeks 
during^  the  harvest,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  pilfering  of  his 
serfs.  In  spite  of  the  proverbial  cun- 
ning to  which  the  Greeks  were,  in 
&ct,  indebted  for  a  livelihood,  and 
which  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  in- 
judicious system  of  allowing  them  no- 
thing for  their  labour,  a  delinquent 
was  occasionally  detected,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try, the  old  Vizier  never  failed  to  have 
a  nail  passed  through  his  ear  into  the 
door  or  liis  house,  and  the  unfortunate 
culprit  was  left  thus  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  without  food.  A  foun- 
tain of  clear  water,  with  a  Turkish 
inscription  carved  over  it,  still  stands 
close  to  the  tower.  This  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  its  having  been  built  for,  and 
occupied  by  a  Tun^,  as  a  glass  of  cool 
water  is  considered  by  them  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  in  summer.  They 
are  epicures  in  water;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  in  the 
habit  of  havinf^  jars  filled  at  a  cele- 
brated spring  in  the  Island  of  Poros, 
and  shipped  to  Constantinople  for  his 
own  pnvate  use ;  but,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, his  auff  ust  palate  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  oitter  taste  in  the  water, 
which  did  not  exist  when  that  island 
formed  a  part  of  his  empire,  and  which 
has  induced  his  sublime  Highness  to 
discontinue  the  practice. 

Half  a  mile  further  on,  Demetrius 
and  his  followers  rode  round  the  emi- 


nence on  which  stood  the  Temple  of 
Pallas,  and  whence  that  goddess  is 
said,  in  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
early  kings  of  Athens,  to  have  trans- 
ported in  the  air  the  rock  of  Lyca- 
bettas,  which  she  dropped  near  Athens, 
to  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  the  Acropolis. 
This  gift  was  presented  by  Pallas  on 
the  birth  of  her  supposed  son,  Erich- 
thonius,  King  of  Athens.  On  this 
spot  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  when 
marching  from  Marathon,  met  and 
repulsed  the  Alcmaeonids.  The  ruins 
of  a  monastery  now  occupy  this  rising 
ground,  which  is  destined  to  be  the 
site  of  the  German  vilhige.  The 
Bavarian  legislators,  with  Sielr  usual 
vrant  of  foresight,  have  chosen  a  posi- 
tion so  near  Uie  Greek  village,  that, 
even  were  there  no  other  cause  which 
could  produce  a  bad  understanding 
between  their  respective  Inhabitant^ 
a  thousand  little  encroachments  on 
each  other's  properties  and  rights 
must  inevitably  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord. Most  of  the  Greeks  are  also  of 
opinion  that  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
seed  which  will  ever  be  sown  by  the 
Germans  in  Greece,  although  they 
have  not  neglected  to  reap  a  most 
abundant  harvest. 

The  procession  soon  reached  the 
larger  village,  which  they  entered  in 
the  same  order  as  they  had  left  the 
other,  and  as  they  passed  between  the 
lines  of  bouseis,  shgwers  of  sugar- 
plums were  thrown  on  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  from  the  windows ;  each 

Eerson  who  met  them  also  presented 
er  with  firuit  of  some  kind  as  an  omen 
of  plenty,  while  she  silently  kissed 
their  hand  and  pressed  it  te  her  fore- 
head. Pods  of  cotton,  stalks  of  flax, 
and  grains  of  wheat  and  maize  were 
also  uurown  on  the  bride,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  general  wish  for  her  future  ac- 
tivity and  industry.  Two  or  three  of 
the  young  horsemen  were  armed  with 
immense  wineskins,  from  which  their 
obliged  every  one  they  met  to  drink 
to  tne  health  of  the  new  married 
cou^o.  Thus  they  reached  the  house 
of  jDemetrius,  wnere  the  fesdvities 
were  continued  in  Uie  same  style  for 
three  days  and  nights,  while  a  similar 
entertainment  was  going  on  at  the 
house  of  Irene's  father,  two  or  three 
sheep  being  killed  daily  in  each  house, 
besides  hares,  partridges,  and  even  a 
deer  or  two.  The  supper  on  the  third 
evening  was  the  most  important  of 
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these  banquets,  being  the  breaking-up 
of  the  marriage  party,  and  some  pe- 
culiar customs  were  put  in  practice. 

After  the  party  had  done  justice  to 
the  abundant  preparations  made  for 
their  evening  repast,  and  to  a  gigantic 
dish  of  pastry  swimming  in  honey, 
sent  bv  the  bride's  mother,  the  table 
was  cleared,  and  the  wives  of  the 
guests  after  a  short  absence  entered 
the  room,  each  carrying  a  round  flat 
cake  of  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter, 
which  she  placed  before  her  husband, 
Idssmg  his  hand  at  the  same  time  in 
token  of  respect.  Bunches  of  flowers, 
and  branches  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  full  blossom,  and  some  bear- 
ing the  ripe  fruit,  were  then  stuck  in 
the  cakes,  thus  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  miniature  orange  grove  to  the 
table,  while  their  fragrant  perfume 
added  to  the  illusion.  Hundreds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  of  both 
jsezes  and  all  ages,  now  entered  the 
room,  and  presented  to  the  fu^Tl^i^^i 
handkerchiefs  containing  raisins,  al- 
monds, walnuts,  and  roasted  chick 
peas,  while  they  received  in  return 
slices  of  the  cakes  rolled  in  the  same 
handkerchiefs.  This  lasted  until  the 
cakes  were  all  distributed,  when  a  large 
pewter  tray  was  handed  to  the  vonU 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He 
fii'^t  devoutly  crossed  himself,  and  re- 
peating the  same  speech  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  words  which  he  changed 
to,  "  and  may  it  be  a  loan  I "  he 
counted  twelve  Spanish  dollars  into 
the  tray,  proclaimed  the  amount  in  a 
loud  voice,  and  drank  off  the  cup  of 
wine  with  the  same  accompaniment 
of  clapping  of  hands,  beating  of 
drums,  and  cheering  of  the  spectators, 
who  stood  in  crowds  round  the  table. 
The  tray  was  handed  round,  each 
person  contributing  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  much  as  he  could  afford,  and 
the  sums  given  gradually  diminished 
in  amount  as  the  tray  approached  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  table.  It  was 
then  returned  to  the  *»ym,  who  count- 
ed its  contents,  announced  them  to  be 
a  hundred  and  flfly  dollars,  or  about 
thirty  pounds  sterling,  and  tied  them 
in  a  bag,  which  he  sealed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  bridegroom.  Demetrius 
kissed  his   hand,  and    clearing    the 


room,  led  out  the  DemarcVs  wife,  as 
the  person  of  highest  rank,  to  open 
the  ball.  They  danced  till  midnight, 
and  even  the  worthy  priest  was  again 
carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  ;  and, 
though  contrary  to  all  precedent,  he 
ioined  the  revellers  and  jumped  as 
high  as' any  of  his  congregation.  The 
guests  were  at  length  conducted  to 
their  homes,  marshalled  through  the 
village  by  the  four  eternal  musicians. 
The  same  scene  was  acted  in  the 
other  village  by  the  bride's  svfxrih^ti, 
who  also  paid  for  their  entertainment. 
The  custom  of  giving  money  at  the 
last  feast,  is  a  remnant  of  their  ancient 
republican  manners,  by  which  a  couple 
are  not  prevented  from  marrying  by 
their  inability  to  amass  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  the  nuptial  entertainments ; 
but  the  expression,  "  may  it  be  a 
loan,"  is  the  literal  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity,  as  the  guests  are  sup- 
posed to  have  children  who  will 
marry,  and  then  they  expect  a  similar 
donation  from  the  persons  who  had 
received  it  from  them.  There  are 
naturally  sometimes  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  in  this  case,  where  a  monk 
was  one  of  the  $vfAxih^at,  and  he  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  most  liberal 
contributors,  although  his  vow  of  celi- 
bacy prevented  the  possibilitv  of  the 
loan  being  repaid.  The  pnest  was 
also  one  of  the  most  munificent ;  but 
the  Greek  clergy,  unlike  the  Roman 
Catholic,  being  allowed  to  marry,  he 
had  three  pretty  daugliters,  who  looked 
as  if  they  were  ready  to  claim  the  re- 
payment of  his  loan.  The  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  Greek  church,  it  is 
true,  are  never  married,  but  the  cause 
is,  that  they  are  always  elected  from 
among  the  monks. 

The  following  morning  Irene  stood 
at  her  door,  giving  bread  to  every  one 
that  passed,  as  a  pledge  of  the  practice 
of  charity  ;  and  she  washed  one  of  her . 
husband's  fonstanellas  at  the  fountain 
in  the*  open  square  of  the  village,  in 
presence  of  all  the  villagers'  wives,  by 
whom  she  was  conducted  home  in 
triumph.  This  was  meant  as  a  public 
declaration  of  her  resolution  to  be- 
come a  diligent  and  active  housewife ; 
and  it  may  be  interesting  to  know, 
that  her  resolution  was  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 
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FOO&-LAW  SONNETS* 


One  would  tliink  that  Swift's  seri- 
ous proposal  of  killing,  selling,  and  eat- 
ing the  children  of  the  Irish  poor 
must  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Liberals,  Utilitarians,  and  Political 
Economists.  The  law  of  the  land, 
however,  not  having  yet  set  aside  that 
item  of  the  decalogue  which  forbids 
murder,  there  is  too  great  risk  in  put- 
ting it  in  practice.  But  as  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners*  precepts  tend  to 
confine  that  crime  strictly  to  the 
**  shedding  of  blood,"  there  is  no 
knowing  what  little  encroachments 
may  be  yet  made  upon  the  command- 
ment under  their  authoritative  sanc- 
tion ;  so  that  great  progress  having 
been  already  made  in  our  civilisation, 
much  more  may  be  expected ;  vulgar 
prejudices  on  the  necessity  of  much 
feeding  may  be  obliterated,  and  the 
poor  be  made  readily  to  acquiesce  in  a 
system  of  maintaining  each  other,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  lamps  that  are 
made  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 

To  attain  so  desirable  an  object  is  well 
worth  the  deepest  study  of  all  philoso- 
phers whatever  ;  and  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of 
tlic  poor  can  no  longer  be  disputed. 
Nature,  say  the  philosophers,  fur- 
nishes an  ample  table  for  a  certain 
number  of  guests  ;  all  who  come  after 
the  seats  are  filled  are  not  to  be 
thought  of;  there  must  be  no  crowd- 
ing, and  but  that  the  feast  is  amplv 
provided  for  the  select  number,  all 
aftercomers  might  be  fairly  made  min- 
ced meat  of  to  supply  any  lack  of  pro- 
visions, I,  as  every  one  must,  sub- 
scribe  to  this,  but  only  on  the  plea  of 
necessity.  All  I  say  is,  that  there 
might  be  a  more  humane  method  of 
feeding.  I  propose  a  plan,  and  1  do 
hope  that,  when  in  an  age  not  very 
distant  it  shall  be  in  full  play,  I  shall 
be  considered  at  least  as  great  a  bene- 
factor to  mankind  as  Lord  Brougham. 
He  would  teach  them  algebra^  I  would 


keep  them  alive.  He  would  do  his 
pare  at  other  people's  cost — I  mine  at 
no  cost  at  alL 

I  am  fully  awaro  that  science  has 
long  been  at  work,  and  some  admira- 
ble inventions  are  advancing  to  an  as- 
tonishing maturity.  I  have  recently 
attended  the  lectures  of  a  great  politi- 
cal economist,  who  performed  the 
wonderful  operation  of  making  loaves 
of  bread  out  of  saw-dust— wherein  it 
was  fully  shown  that  the  poor  may  be 
made  to  "  lick  the  dust"  with  great 
advantage  to  themselves  and  the  rest 
of  mankind:  "  Vivite  sylvae!" — and 
the  saw-mill  for  the  tread-mill — and 
there  will  never  bo  a  lack  of  grist. 
I  had  scarcely  recovered  from  my 
wonderment  at  this  wonder  of  won- 
ders, when  it  was  declared,  to  the  in- 
finite satisfaction  of  a  niunber  of  Poor- 
Guardians  present,  that  very  good 
bread  had  been  made  out  of  granite — 
so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  sciences 
may  yet  come,  when,  without  shame, 
the  poor  shall  ask  for  bread  and  you 
shall  ''give  them  a  stone!!!*'  But 
however  ingenious  these  inventions 
are,  I  fear  the  processes  will  require 
more  scientific  knowledge  than  our 
common  bakers  are  likely  for  some 
time  to  come  to  possess ;  at  least  im- 
til  the  New  Schools  for  Universal  and 
Useful  Knowledge  shall  have  been  ia 
play  half  a  century.  Considering, 
therefore,  the  already  too  expensive 
machinery  set  in  work  by  the  new 
Poor-laws — it  is  to  be  feared  the  little 
saving  in  the  material,  should  saw- 
dust and  granite  supersede  wheats 
would  be  eaten  up,  and  perhaps  in  a 
more  palatable  way,  by  new  coromis- 
sionerships  and  appointments  of  scien- 
tific bakers,  whicn  an  earlier  adoption 
of  these  inventions  would  absolutely 
require.*  It  is  with  great  plea8ure> 
therefore,  that  I  lay  before  the  public 
my  more  simple,  and  perfectiy  prac- 
ticable scheme ;  and  1  more  particu- 


*  There  is,  however,  one  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  so  paramount  in  the  eyes 
of  our  great  economists,  that  we  may  expect  they  will  make  every  effort  to  bring  theie 
inventions  to  bear.  Tithes  are,  by  the  new  tithe  law,  commuted  on  the  avertge  valu< 
of  corn— corn  would  become  wortbless-i^ergo— 'tithes  would  be^oz;)^  so — and  is  no( 
this  a  good  stone  to  throw  at  the  clergy. 
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larly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  because 
they  will  see  at  once  that  to  enforce 
it,  their  full  authority  will  be  required, 
and  consequently  their  importance  and 
their  salaries  will  be  secured  fbr  ever. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  luxuries  are 
not  to  be  admitted  into  a  poor-house. 
That  the  maintaining  the  poor  at  all 
is  an  eyU  not  to  be  endured  but  through 
necessity ;  and  rather  to  preserve  our- 
sdves  than  them.  This  is  evidently 
the  admitted  maxim,  the  very  princf* 
pie  running  through  the  late  Poor- 
laws.  And  I  certainly  heard  one  of 
the  itinerant  assistant  Commissioners, 
when  developing  the  laws  and  promo- 
ting the  unions,  boast  that  the  new 
poor-houses  wotdd  not  be  **  too  com- 
fortable," that  they  would  be  so  hard 
to  the  inmates,  that  none,  not  even  the 
most  idle,  would  stay  in  them  longer 
tlian  they  could  help,  nor  when  they 
might,  in  any  deg^e  short  of  starva- 
tion, maintain  themselves,  that  is  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inmates  in  a 
union  poor-house  mav  be  put  down 
us  aged  and  infirm — tlie  other  fourth 
as  cnildren  and  idiots— so  that  the 
hrge  majority  being  composed  of  the 
ag^  and  infirm,  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  a  rapid  succession — that  in 
the  course  of  Nature  they  must  die 
faster  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
population,  and  the  course  of  Art  un- 
der the  new  medical  poor  regulations 
may  vie  with  that  of  Nature  in  accele- 
rating the  much,  wisbed-for  consumma- 
tion. I  would  have,  then,  those  that 
drop  off  support  those  that  live  on ; 
and  I  think,  met  the  scheme  had  been 
in  operation  a  little  while,  the  supply 
would  be  regular  and  certain.  There 
are  but  two  prejudices  to  get  over — 
the  foolish  and  unphilosophical  repug- 
nance  to  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the 
yery  useless  and  wasteful  one  of  bury- 
ing the  dead.  For  the  first  it  may  be 
shown,  that  there  are  countries  where 
people  eat  their  parents,  as  thinking 
their  own  bodies  the  more  worthy  de- 
positories of  the  dead,  and  would  have 
a  superstitious  horror  of  laying  them 
in  the  earth.  For  the  other  prejudice, 
I  do  not  think  it  of  much  moment.  It 
is  surely  doing  quite  enoufih  for  the 
poor,  if  their  deatlis  be  diJy  register- 
ed, as  by  Uw  they  now  must  be  (a 
very  great  boon  granted  to  them), 
though  attended  with  much  trouble  to 
their  survivors.    Their  names,  tbfre- 
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fore,  will  be  eternized  in  registers  by 
especial  and  well-paid  registrars :  there 
will  be,  therefore,  dignity  of  ofiice  in 
the  ceremony,  and  no  person  could 
assume  more.  They  will  be  regbtered 
for  posterity  in  a  much  more  flattering 
manner  than  by  the  old  tombstqne 
method,  and  it  should  be  told  them 
that  their  names  will  be  annually  sent 
to  Parliament.  I  see,  therefore,  not 
the  least  necessity  of  burial. 

The  new  laws  are  admirable  here— « 
they  assert,  and  cause  it  to  be  stuck 
in  large  letters  on  church  doors,  that 
none  need  go  to  ehnrch  to  be  christ- 
ened^nor  to  be  married^and  why 
then  to  be  buried?  The  man  who 
bequeaths  his  own  body,  as  some  do, 
to  fordlize  the  earth,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  vegetate  a  full-grown  cab- 
bage, proud  in  death  of  his  philosophy, 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  benefactor  to 
his  fellow  creatures.  All  will  not 
thus  bequeath  themselves  —but  as  those 
who  consume  other  people's  property 
become  themselves  substantially  other 
people's  property,  it  is  but  fair  they 
should  be  at  other  people's  disposal. 
There  is  no  gettmg  over  that  sound 
principle  —  so  those  who  consume 
shoula  by  that  law  be  themselves  con- 
sumed. The  mere  parade  of  a  fUne- 
ral  is  a  silly  pride — and  what  is  much 
worse,  where  retrenchment  is  all  in 
all,  a  great  expense.  It  is  monstrous 
that  parishes  should  imnecessarily  have 
to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  a  pauperis 
ftmeral  as  they  now  do — no  less  than 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence  for  coffin 
and  shroud ! — all  which  may  be  saved 
by  the  unions  adopting  my  scheme. 

I  wouM  have  set  up  in  every  union 
poor-honsc  a  patent  digester  upon  a 
new  scale,  and  upon  the  most  impro- 
ved principles,  such  as  the  toughness 
of  some  of  the  nuiterials  may  require. 
I  would  have  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  that  shall  die  in  these  union 
houses,  boUed  down,  and  made  into 
soup,  which  will  be,  I  am  persuaded* 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  support  all  the 
livm^  inmates,  if  the  fast-days  are  as 
religiously  observed  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  and  in  quality  qulto  equal  to  the 
celebrated  "Black  Broth,*^tho  public 
meal  of  that  great  people  and  notable 
economi&ts,  the  Lacedemonians. 

Still,  after  tlie  flesh  has  been  all 
boiled  ofi^  the  bones,  it  is  manifest 
there  will  be  an  overplus — the  bones 
themselves,  which  must  likewise  come 
within  the  **  appropriation  clause**  of 
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mj  Bcheme.  These  bones  may  be 
partly  inatiufaetixred  into  fotks  and 
spoon9  and  ladles  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.  The  rest  1  would  have  regu* 
luiy  ground,  made  into  bread,  and 
<98Crlbnted  to  the  poor  on  Sundays. 
Tread^mills  may  here  be  of  great  me, 
and  thus  will  be  aecomplished  the  great 
scheme,  so  long  the  desideratum  of  all 
philosophers — of  grinding  the  poob 
7oa  THEiB  OWN  BENEriT.  I  am  here 
only  taking  into  account  the  Infirm 
and  aged.  Sickly  and  delicate  con- 
ttittttions  witt  occasionally  require 
something  approaehing  to  luxury. 
After,  therefore,  by  a  series  of  lectures, 
deliTered  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Poor- Law  Commissioners,  on  the  na- 
ture of  nutriment  in  general,  in  order 
to  do  away,  as  I  observed  before,  the 
]Mcjndices  against  different  sorts  of 
meats,  and  showing,  by  chemical  and 
other  experiments,  that  all  nutriment 
is  wholesome,  and  that  it  is  the  great 
matter  in  all  sorts,  I  think  the  sickly 
poor  may  be  brought  to  relish  the 
more  tender  food  of  infants  and  child- 
rea,  who  must  of  course  occasionallr 
die  in  the  houses;  a  regular  certifi- 
cate from  the  siurgeoa  and  registrar 
ef  deaths  being  just  put  up  in  some 
conspicuous  place  in  the  kitchen  and 
eadng-rooms  that  they  have  not  died 
of  measles,  no  meats,  under  such  cir- 
cumstanees,  being  considered  whole* 
some.  I  have  been  told  by  a  retired 
sausage-vender  that  children  under 
twdve  years  of  age,  particularly  fe- 
males, are  as  good  and  as  tender  as 
chicken ;  of  which,  indeed,  I  have 
heard  a  confirmation,  from  the  fact, 
that  a  converted  Indian  woman,  in  a 
dying  state,  upon  being  asked  by  a 
missionary,  "  What  he  could  do  for 
her  ?**  said,  she  thought  she  could  pick 
the  snudl  bones  of  a  Tittle  child's  hand, 
but  that  now  none  of  her  people  would 

kill  her  one.  This  was  the  speech,  ^  term  of  4009  ^ears ; — ^in  this  view  of 
and  more  than  half-reqneat  of  one  weU  *  the  case,  therefore,  my  scheme  must 
acquainted  with  the  delicacy,  and  who    have  a  long  perspective ;  yet  I  would 
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had  a  return  of  appetite,  as  the  <'  ru- 
ling passion  strong  in  death.*'  It 
must  have  been  very  shocking  to  a 
Christian  missionary  to  hear.  But 
let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  our  guardians  would,  any  mdre 
than  the  missionaries  themselves,  sanc- 
tion the  killing.  If,  under  any  emer« 
gency,  they  may  seem  to  do  so,  i( 
would  be  under  the  mildest  form  of 
*'  killing  no  murder,"  when  it  would 
be  an  absolute  cruelty  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  believer.* 

But  my  scheme  does  not  end  here. 
I  would  have  no  loss  whatever,  but  all 
profit.  A  cow  does  not  die,  but  she 
IS  honoured  in  her  skin ;  a  sheep-^n 
has  dignitv  conferred  upon  it,  conveys 
lands  and  houses  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, and  is  treasured  up  in  iron 
chests ;  and  why  should  not  the  skin 
of  an  old  woman-pauper,  already  half- 
tanned,  have  its  posterior  use,  and 
be  made  serviceable  as  it  might  be 
many  ways .^  I  have  jpreierred  to  men- 
tion the  skins  of  old  women,  because 
they  are  believed  to  be  more  durable, 
are  better  preserved  and  wrapped  in 
flannels  during  life,  have  less  wear  and 
tear,  and  have  been  less  exposed  to 
weather  and  whipping.  WeU,  I  would 
have  these  thoroughly  tanned.  I 
would  have  them  made  into  coverings 
for  the  Commissioners*  f  chairs,  and  the 
^eat  tables  used  to  cushion  the  Guar- 
dians' pews  in  the  church ;  and  those 
of  the  strongest  quality  and  substance 
for  the  relieving  officers*}:  shoes,  for 
the^  need  tough  materials  if  they  do 
their  duty. 

And  whereas  great  complaints  have 
been  made  by  parishes  of  tiie  cost  of 
the  new  i^sgisters — the  unnecessary 
cost,  indeed,  for  some  registers  re- 
mitted by  the  Registrar- General,  have 
been,  upon  sure  calculation,  declared 
to  be  sufficient  for  a  parish  for  the 


*  I  have  hero  8|>oketi  only  of  tlie  food ;  sliould  there  be  at  any  tine  a  scarcity,  I 
reckon  that  much  nutriment  may  be  conveyed  in  the  water-drink.  For  instance,  the 
solar  microscope  has  sufficiently  shown  the  immense  number  of  living  aniaialculc  in  one 
drop  of  stagnant  and  green-pool  water.  Such  water  must,  therefore,  be  extremely 
nutritive,  and  such  exclusively  would  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 
and  Guardians  of  the  Poor.     Horses  like  it  best,  and  they  are  noble  animate. 

f  A  Grand  Inquisitor,  or  Poor- Law  Commisdoner,  thus  seated,  as  it  were,  In  the 
lap  of  some  industrious  old  woinan-paui^er,  could  no  longer  be  taunted  with  "  lolling 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,"  nor  on  a  **  bed  of  rotes." 

X  It  would  be  a  beautiftd  law  of  recompense  that  the  relieving  officer  sbotdd  tome* 
times  stand  in  the  poor  man's  shoes. 
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insert  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make, 
because  the  clergy  mostly  complain, 
that  whatever  be  the  time  they  may  or 
may  not  serve  their  purpose,  yet  the 
act  subjects  them  finally  to  a  very 
heavy  penalty  if  the  said  registers  are 
in  the .  least  degree  soiled  or  decayed. 
I  would  then  have  the  'said  skins 
hereafter,  in  all  cases,  to  be  used  for 
covering  and  binding  of  such  books 
and  registers  as  the  clergy  are  desired 
to  keep ;  for  surely  if  the  penalty  is 
to  be  exacted  from  them,  for  which 
only  Time  should  be  responsible,  it  is 
very  desirable  the  most  durable  ma- 
terials should  be  employed.  Thus  a 
great  saving,  too,  will  be  made  in  tho 
cost  of  books,  as  every  parish  will  be 
able  to  supply  its  own  leather.  And 
it  should  be  considered  a  great  privi- 
lege and  honour  to  the  poor  to  bear 
on  their  back^  after  thev  are  dead, 
generations  yet  to  come  while  they  are 
living.  Thus  they  will  be  themselves 
their  own  veritable  genealogical  trees, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  a  source  of 
commendable  pride  to  them  who  have 
80  little  to  be  proud  of ;  and  if  this 
advantage  is  duly  and  religiously 
shown  to  them  from  the  pulpit,  an 
order  for  which,  without  doubt,  the 
Education  Commissioners  will  obtain 
from  the  Bishops,  who  never  refuse 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  I  really  think 
the  poor  will  take  much  more  care  of 
their  own  skins  than  they  have  hitherto 
done;  and  I  do  not  see  why  thero 
should  not  be  a  particular  law,  de 
cut0  curanda. 
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The  skins  of  very  young  children 
I  would  have  sold  for  ladies*  albums ; 
for  which  purpose,  embossed  with 
cherubim  heads,  they  will  fetch  a 
great  price;  and  the  proceeds  may 
greatly  help  towards  paying  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners, 
and  the  significant  innocency  of  the 
one  source  of  this  income  make  their 
office  appear  more  respectable. 

I  would  likewise  have  the  skins  of 
all  bastards,  and  idiots  especially,  set 
apart  to  register  those  miscalled  mar- 
riages  which  have  not  the  sanction  of 
the  Church ;  and  I  would  have  them 
for  this  purpose  stamped,  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake — for  I  would  by 
all  means  relieve  the  consciences  of 
those  Dissenters  who  would  think 
themselves  defiled  and  degraded  to  ap- 
pear, upon  the  same  register  with 
other  Christians,  and  some  of  them 
with  any  Christians  at  all. 

I  hive  here  fully  developed  my 
scheme.  Until  it  shall  be  taken  up  by 
the  Government,  many  evils  of  the 
new  Poor- Laws  must  go  on  ;  and  as 
grievances  are  rendered  lighter  by 
being  told  —  and  do  sometimes  pro- 
duce rhymes  when  there  is  lack  of  rea- 
son— and  the  "  Corn-Law  Rhymes" 
have  had  a  great  run — I  have  endea- 
voured to  embody  some  of  the  grie- 
vances of  tho  New  Poor-Laws,  in  five 
Poor-Law  Sonnets,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  having  at  least  double 
the  quantity  of  rhymes  to  the  Corn- 
Law  Poems;  and,  I  think,  a  little 
more  reason. 


POOIl-LAW  SONNETS. 
THE  wife's  remonstrance. 

Good  Master  Parson  Justice :  man  and  wife 
Were  I  and  Simon,  by  your  honour  join'd 
Some  thirty  years  ago.     No  mortal  coin'd 

The  curse :  'twas  taken  from  the  Book  of  Life* 

On  those  should  part  us.     Methinks  Satan's  knife 
Alone  can  cut  that  knot.     Hath  he  purloin'd 
The  page,  and  you  consent  ?    Or  is  t  enjoin'd 

That  ye  be  ministers  of  love  or  strife  ? 

O,  Simon,  let  us  lie  down  in  one  grave ! 

We  ask  for  bread ;  they  oflfer  worse  than  stones. 
We'U  take  with  us  the  blessing  that  God  gave — 

Hard  law,  with  little  care  about  our  bones — 
And  not  e*en  death  shall  part  us ;  for  we  trust 
To  rise  again  together  from  one  dust. 

THE  RUINED  MOTHER. 

O  cursed  is  the  law  that  lends  its  aid 
To  full-blown  villany  to  crush  the  weak ! 
Poor  Simon's  daughter  Jane,  a  floweret  roeek| 
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Alas !  no  wife>  a  wretched  mother  made  : 
Scorned  in  her  poyerty  and  shame»  dismavMy 

Slew  both  herself  and  babe.     Young  Fanner  Sleek 
PassM  by  while  (hey  in  the  cold  trench  were  laid ! 

"  It  broke  his  heart  ?  "    "  He  had  no  heart  to  break." 

"  Nor  would  maintain  his  own  r"    "  It  b  the  law : 
Young  Farmer  Sleek  approved  it,  and  could  quote ; 

Nor  Parson  Ck)nscience  there  could  find  a  flaw. 
He  aw*d  the  Vestries ;  gave  a  liberal  vote ; 

Brawl'd  for  Reforms" "  There  ends  the  tale."    Yet  more — 

Young  Farmer  Sleek  is  Guardian  of  the  Poor. 

PAEISU  SICK  AND  PARISH  DOCTOR. 

<*  Poor  Simon  8  sick."    "  Then  for  the  Doctor  send.*' 

"  The  Union  Doctor  ?     He  lives  far  away — 

Seven  miles^  and  has  seven  parishes,  they  say. 
And  his  own  private  practice  to  attend. 
Besides,  sick  Simon  lias  no  idle  friend. 

Where  all  must  work ;  nor  has  he  pence  to  pay  ; 
Nor  comes  the  Doctor  without  order  penn'd 

By  th'  Overseer — and  this  is  market-day. 

**  Then  there's  for  raed  cine  fourteen  miles  to  go, 

As  if  the  Poor  had  lacqueys  every  where 
And  the  Relieving. officer  will  know 

Wlien  Simon's  dead.     He  should  have  better  fare. 
And  Simon  dreams  they're  apt  to  cut  the  tliread. 
Who  farm  the  Parish  sick  three  farthings  by  ihe  liead." 

THE  nNION  WORKHOUSL. 

Nature  was  strong,  and  Simon  did  not  die  ; 

He  liad  no  Union  Doctor ;  but  tlie  Poor, 

When  he  was  up,  and  sunnM  him  at  his  door. 
Or  came  to  chat,  or  chatted  passing  by. 
And  sometimes  brighter  beamed  the  old  man's  eye. 

When  the  good  Parson  kindly  cross'd  his  floor. 

Thus  hfe  with  neighbourhood  and  kindness  wore 
A  smiling  look—and  cheered  him  on  to  die. 

Then  came  the  Union  Law.     Drawn  in  a  cart 

To  a  far  distant  Workhouse — there  confined ; 
No  neighbour  to  drop  in  and  cheer  his  heart ; 

No  village  sunshine  on  liis  face^he  pined — 
Without  a  crime  condemn'd — imprison'd — died— 
And  thus  th*  unconscious  Law  one  charity  supplied. 

THE  POOR  man's  BURIAL. 

Ho !  contract  coffins  for  the  Parish  Poor, 

Eight  shillings  each,  complete  with  shroud  and  nails ! 

<*  An  please  your  Honour,  stop  within  the  rails. 
Poor  Simon's  scarce  will  reach  the  big  church  door." 
"  Not  take  bun  into  Church !"     "  It  will  not  hold, 

Tho*  we  have  patch'd  it  up."     *♦  I  hear  no  knell," 
**  Your  Honour,  the  New- Laws  won't  have  it  toll'd." 

"  What !  stent  a  Poor  Man's  soul  a  parting  knell !" 

"  Go,  tell  his  Lordship  that  old  Simon's  dead. 

And  now  they  burv  him,  whose  honest  hands 
Plouffh'd,  sow'd,  and  reap'd — his  Lordship  ate  the  bread ; 

Bid  him  repeal  harsh  laws,  that  Heaven  his  lands 
May  bless — God's  poor  not  unregarded  sleep  ; 
TeU  him  new  hands  may  sow,  and  God  given  aught  to  reap.** 
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MRS  TE0LL0?£*8  VISKKA  AKD  THB  AVSTRIAlfS. 


Of  ftU  our  locomotive  country  folks 
who>  according  to  the  happy  descrip- 
tion of  the  negro>  *'  Take  walk,  make 
book,"  few,  we  apprehend,  can  com- 
pete in  combined  activity  of  pen  and 
person  with  the  acutely  observant  and 
diligent  Jady  whose  name  heads  this 
article.  Her  literary  activity  astounds 
us,  she  really  so  overwhelms  the  read- 
Infl^  public  with  travels  and  with  no« 
vols,  with  pictures,  some  professedly 
matter  of  fact,  others  satirically  ideal- 
ized, of  manners  foreigi\and  domestic, 
European  and  Transatlantic,  that  we 
ask  ourselves,  in  some  degree  of  per- 
plexity, where  she  was  present  corpo- 
really, where  only  in  imagination, 
which  is  truth,  which  ficti(m?  Can 
we,  perhaps,  derive  some  light,  obtain 
some  assistance  in  solving  this  difficult 
problem,  by  seeking  subsidiary  infor- 
mation from  such  of  her  brother  and 
sister  writing-travellers  as  have  visited 
the  same  countries  with  herself?  For 
solve  it  we  must,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
of  Mrs  Trollope*8  noveb,  not  even  of 
her  clever,  though  wo  would  fain  hope 
caricatured  portrait  of  a  Protettavt 
Tartuffe  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  we  mean  to  speak,  but  of  her  vivid 
and  g^phic  descriptions  of  foreign 
lands,  manners,  and  customs. 

We  have  made  the  etzperiment, 
which  proves  so  far  satisfactory  that 
our  mind  is  now  made  up  as  to  her 
book  upon  the  hitherto  uttle-known 
Austrian  empire,  behig  the  one  we 
especially  desire  to  examine ;  but  this 
is  not  the  only  result.  The  experi- 
ment has  further  shown  us  a  wiiimsi- 
cal  coincidence  with  respect  to  most 
of  Mrs  TroUope's  Travels,  which  ob- 
liges us  to  recur  in  the  first  place  to  some 
of  her  earlier  publications,  that  have 
long  been  disposed  of.  Tliis  o^nd- 
dence  appears  relativdy  to  her  eppo^ 
nents.  Almost  every  where  she  has 
the  luck  to  come  into  eoUision  with 
professedly  LiberaKst  writers,. who, 
even  such  as  evidently  propeee  to  put 
her  down,  occasionally  let  out,  anMit 
their  most  vehement  admiration  of  de- 
mocracy and  detestation  of  absolu- 
tism, as  much,  if  not  more  against  the 
former  and  in  favour  of  thelatter^  as 
she  can  advance,  whatever  be  her  High 
Tory  prepossessions. 


This  we  can  scarcely  expect  even 
our  habitual  readers  to  behove  upon 
our  bare  word,  and  it  mlnst  therefore 
be  proved.  But  prior  u)  comparing 
Mrs  Trollope  with  these  rather  comi- 
cally original  adversaries,  we  feel  in- 
clined to  devote  a  few  Unes  to  the 
censures  so  virulentiy  lavished  upon 
her  by  some  of  our  critical  fraternity. 
The  vituperations  in  question  may,  we 
apprebead,  verbosely  copious  as  they 
are,  be  reduced  to  heads ;  to  wit,  su- 
perfioialtty  and  Toryism,  this  last  word 
oeiBg  held  by  the  critics  to  whom  we 
allude  to  inclnde  or  imply  bigotry, 
obstinate  ignorance,  want  of  philoso- 
phy, and  all  the  other  intellectual 
crimes  of  omission  or  commission  laid 
to  the  charge  of  our  author.  From 
the  last,  Toryism,  we  seek  not  to  jus- 
tify the  lady,  conceiving  that  to  it  she 
will  reacBhr  plead  guilty ;  bat  upon  the 
matter  of  superficialness  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say. 

It  is,  and  has  ever  been,  customary 
to  term  female  writers  superficial. 
We  have  no  intention  of  chivalrously 
taking  up  the  gamitiet  in  defence  of 
the  profundity  of  fentiDine  science,  but 
we  noet  cpofees  a  shrewd  suspicion 
tiMt  tiie  ephhet  need  not,  jnst  at  pre- 
sent at  least,  be  limited  to  writers  of 
the  softer  sex  t  this  age  is,  we  fear,  the 
age  of  snperfieial  writers  la  general, 
the  age  of  knewledge»  supeilBcial  in 
proportion  to  its  difiusio*.  With  re- 
spect to  women,  they  are  undoubtedly 
subject  to  make  blunders  which  a 
classically  educated  man  would  not 
make.  For  instance,  a  fiflh-form-boy 
would  probably  not,  like  Lady  Morgan 
in  her  Italy,  take  the  two  Brutuses  for 
one  individual  man ;  w^ho  killed  first 
his  sons,'  tben  his  ihther ;  or  introduce 
a  ^  kito  Pofyarehy  because  there  is  one 
in  (^igarchy  •  or,  tike  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury  in  her  Love,  tm  prototype  for  a 
copy,  in  wMch  her  Myship  Is  followed 
by  the  anenymom  antiioress  of  the 
Diary  o^  the  TimeBof  George  IV.,  since 
we  are  %mmd  to  brieve  the  repeated 
asseveration  that  two  lady  authoresses 
there  are  for  the  two  books,  and  this 
second  h&dy  calling  Princess  Charlotte 
thej^eto^^ijpeof  her  fiit^er,meaning,  we 
presume,  what  in  vulgar  parlance  is  ex- 
pressed by  **  the  very  moral  of  him.** 
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Neither  perhaps  would  he»  with  Mrs 
Trollope^  call  Semlramis  Semiramidis 
by  a  strange  confusion  of  cases,  or 
apply  the  epithet  belligerent  to  guns  and 
swords,  warlike-implements,  which, 
however  destructive,  are  commonly 
considered  as  passive  not  active  in 
their  nature,  at  least  in  plain  prose, 
and  we  speak  here  of  no  poetic  proso- 
popeia.  But  we  much  fear  that  now- 
adays even  a  good  classical  scholar 
might  fall,  nay,  that  some  have  fallen 
into  Mrs  Charles  Gore*s  mistakes, 
such  as  calling  a  subject  Duke  his 
Serenity  or  Transparency — we  forget 
which,  and  both  are  Liberalist  witti- 
cisms — the  title  Dtirchlaucht,  which  is 
thus  **  jocosiously  translated,**  being 
as  strictly  appropriate  to  a  reigning 
Prince,  Duke  or  other,  as  is  Majesty 
to  a  King  or  Emperor  \  and  of  taking 
Signer  Farinelli,  the  musical  maa 
doctor  or  frenzy  mediciner  of  Philip 
V.  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  the  po- 
litical agent  of  his  daughter-in-law 
Queen  Barbara,  for  a  royal  mistress; 
or  even  into  some,  of  which  we  cannot 
acquit  Mrs  Trollope,  such  as  adopting 
the  French  orthog^phy,  and  usually 
the  French  forms,  for  German  names, 
as  Saltzbourg  for  Saltzbiu^,  Andr^ 
Hofer  for  Andreas  Hofer  (In  an  Eng- 
lish book  these  things  should  be  Eng- 
lish, if  not  correct  German),  and  pla- 
cing Constantinople  upon  the  Danube, 
of  which  river  she  distinctly  says, 
"  had  I  not  known  that  its  waters  re- 
flected the  mosques  and  minarets  of 
Stamboul,  and  that  its  name  was  Do- 
nau,"  &c.  Now,  according  to  our  old- 
fashioned  notions,  we  certainly  think 
that  a  writer  upon  Austria,  who 
knows  no  more  of  the  course  and  ter- 
mination of  the  great  Austrian  river, 
has  little  right  to  complain  of  critics 
who  term  her  superficial ;  but  we  have 
said  that  such  Imperfect,  or  deficient 
knowledge,  is  a  more  universal  defect 
ihan  those  critics  appear  to  conceive ; 
and  if  we  may  trust  to  Mrs  Trollope 
or  her  anonymous  informer,  one  of 
our  brother  periodicals  of  the  highest 
and  most  cutting  renutation,  no  other 
than  the  Edinburgh  Review,  some 
four  years  since  perpetrated  a  similar 
demonstration  of  geographical  igno- 
rance, by  stating  Prague  io  be  the 
capital  of  Iluns^ary ;  and  when  con- 
vinced of  the  real  locality  of  the  capital 
of  Bohemia,  refused  to  eat  his  words. 
Need  we  say  more  in  proof  of  our 
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assertion  that  superficlalncsb  is  not 
the  especial  fault  of  Mrs  Trollope  or 
of  her  sex,  but  the  characteristic  of 
the  age  ?  Nay,  that  writers  in  gene- 
ral are  superficial  is  fairly  enough 
admitted  by  one  of  Mrs  Trollope*s 
Liberalist  censurers,  and  tiie  reason 
why  they  are  and  mutt  be  so  is  judi- 
ciously given,  though  we  confess,  from 
an  admirer  and  advocate  of  democracy, 
it  surprised  us,  as  being  rather  aristo- 
cratic. It  is,  that  ignorant  readers 
make  superficial  writers,  and  in  an  age 
In  which  every  body  reads,  of  what 
else  can  the  bulk  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic be  supposed  to  consist?  Here  we 
entirelv  agree  with  the  Liberal  cri- 
tic. An  authors,  we  apprehend,  ex- 
cept metaphysicians,  write  for  either 
solid  pudding  or  emptv  praise,  since 
even  the  poet,  dellghteoly  absorbed  as 
he  may  be  In  his  own  secret  or  high 
Imaginings,  Is  stimulated  and  encou- 
raged by  visions  of  glory.  Now,  If 
literary  r^utation  or  profit  are  to  be 
distributed  by  universal  suffirage,  even 
without  the  ballot,  neither  Is  Ukely  to 
depend  upon  the  sound  judgment  or 
the  profound  philosophy  of  the  author, 
though  both  may  upon  his  celerity^ 
without  which  some  genius,  more  akin 
to  the  judging  minds,  might  forestall 
th6  laborious  thinker  or  investigator. 
Under  such  circumstances,  can  it  be 
expected  that  even  those  most  capable 
of  philosophic  study  and  accurate  ap- 
preciation should  waste  a  minute  upon 
either?  And  what  can  it  signify 
whether  a  traveller,  man  or  woman, 
be  superficial  or  not,  so  he  or  she  be 
entertaining^  ?  And  entertaining,  most 
assuredly,  is  Mrs  Trollope. 

In  America,  Mrs  Tndlope  has  to 
do  battie  for  her  views  and  statements 
with  Miss  Martlne^i ;  at  Paris,  with 
Lady  Morgan  and  Mr  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer ;  at  Vienna  with  the  anony- 
mous but  very  Liberal  author  otAus* 
tria  and  t/ie  Amtriaru,  Now,  with 
respect  as  well  to  Mrs  TroUope's  Pa^ 
ris  as  to  the  diplomatic  Mr  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer*s  and  my  Lady  Mor- 
gan's older  France,  the  opinion  of  the 
reading  public,  not  to  speak  of  our 
own,  has  so  long  been  setUed  and  pro- 
nounced, that  of  them  Uie  enumera* 
tlon  may  suffice,  and  we  may  quletiy 
dismiss  them  with,  "  let  byganes  be 
byganes.*'  The  case  is  partiy  tha 
same  with  respect  to  America;  the 
same,  that  is  to  say,  relative  to  the 
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animated  observer  with  whom  we  are 
at  present  mainly  concerned ;  but 
since  its  due  rank  has  been  assigned  to 
her  lively  picture  of  American  man- 
ners and  of  the  vastly  agreeable  position 
of  the  would-be  mbtress  of  a  family  in 
the  land  of  equality.  Miss  Martineau 
has  painted  society  in  America^  and  it 
is  the  appearance  of  this  production  of 
the  new  champion  of  women,  the  suc- 
cessor upon  whom  has  fallen  Mary 
Wolstonecraft's  mantle,  that  induces 
us  to  go  back  to  Mrs  Trollope's  first 
book. 

It  may  be  asked  why  wo  do  not 
place  the  democratic  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  in  opposition  to  Mrs  Trollope, 
either  in  preference  to>  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Miss  Martineau?  But  ex- 
cept his  democracy,  M.  do  Tocque- 
ville  has  nothing  in  common  with  Miss 
Martineau.  How  could  we  class  with 
writers  who,  whilst  admitting  facts, 
deny  both  their  causes  and  their  con- 
sequences, re-asserting  their  original 
opinions  at  the  moment  they  have 
themselves  refuted  them;  how  could 
we  class  with  such  writers  a  man  of 
sound  understanding,  who,  'despite 
strong  inclination  and  preconceived 
opinions,  fairly  looked  at,  and  saw 
what  was  before  him;  who,  having 
visited  the  republic,  par  excellence 
the  United  States,  In  order  to  learn 
how  France  might  best  be  made 
more  democratic,  returned  to  Europe^ 
avowing  that  whatever  wore  the  evils, 
whatever  the  tyranny  of  a  single  des- 
pot, or  worse,  of  a  despotic  oligarchy, 
thej  were  but  as  a  featner  in  the  scale 
weighed  against  the  despotism  of  a 
majority,  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
many-headed  tyrant,  with  more  eyes 
than  Argus,  more  arms  than  Briareus, 
each  pair  of  the  former  stimulated  to 
incessant  piling,  each  pair  of  the  lat- 
ter to  incessant  action,  by  a  secret  jea- 
lous consciousness  in  each  separate 
proprietor  of  his  own  individual  insig- 
nificance, as  a  mere  part  of  the  jreat 
whole,  whilst  this  same  mortifying 
quality  of  being  but  a  member,  not 
the  head,  relieves  every  fractional  por- 
tion of  the  conglomerate  sovereign 
from  the  sense  of  responsibility,  as 
the  control  of  public  opinion  is  .obvi- 
ated by  the  circumstance  of  that  very 
public  being  in  the  present  case  the 
identical  despot,  which  responsibility 
and  opinion  act  more  or  less,  and  in 
lUvers  ways  upon  all  other  despots. 
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the  Grand  Turk,  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
and  even  the  Lord  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  not  excepted. 

Different,  indeed,  from  the  candid 
and  clear-sighted  M.  de  Tocqueville  is 
the  champion  of  democracy,  whoso 
admiration  of  American  institutions 
and  their  results  have  recalled  our  at- 
tention to  Mrs  Trollope's  strictures 
upon  that  subject.  Miss  Harriet  Mar* 
tineau,  after  enlightening  the  British 
empire  upon  every  quce^tio  venata  in 
political  economy  by  tales,  the  inci- 
dents of  which  clearly  and  irrefra- 
gably  prove  every  theoretic  dogma 
adopted,  whether  understood  or  mis- 
understood, by  the  lady, — and  hard,  in- 
deed, had  it  been,  if  incidents  wholly 
of  her  own  invention  had  made  against 
her  doctrines — proceeded,  trumpet 
and  ally  to  investigate  America.  But 
instead  of  her  political  opinions  being, 
like  the  Frenchman's,  modified  by  the 
investigation,  a  red-hot  democratic  re- 
publican she  went,  and  a  red-hot  de- 
mocratic republican,  as  she  herself 
assures  us,  she  returns ;  and  this  even 
whilst  she  admits  as  much  of  tlie  evils 
of  democracy  now  disfiguring  the 
United  States  as  Mrs  Trollope  her- 
self  could  desire,  in  justification  of  her 
anti-democratic  views  and  statements. 
An  assertion  so  startling,  we  have  al- 
ready acknowledged,  requires  proof, 
and  that  we  will  adduce.  We  shall, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  two 
points,  conceiving  that  to  make  out 
our  case  upon  those  two  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  a  verdict. 
The  points  we  propose  to  take  are  the 
Freedom  of  Opinion  enjoyed  under  the 
self-government  of  the  people,  tho 
other.  Manners,  respecting  which  our 
Tory  traveller  has  been  so  habitually 
charged  with  unfairness,  upon  the  plea 
that  she  knew  not  what  good-breeding 
was,  never  having  frequented  the 
highest  English  circles  when  she  cen- 
sured the  manners  of  America — as- 
suredly the  oddest  cause  that  ever  pro- 
duced hypocritical  fastidiousness  as  its 
effect.  We  begin  with  the  latter,  both 
as  the  more  trifling  concern  and  as 
that  which  will  be  most  briefly  des- 
patched. Miss  Martineau  says.  Vol. 
m.  p.  71-.- 

**  Of  the  tobacco  and  its  consequences 
I  will  say  nothing,  but  that  the  practice  is 
at  too  bad  a  pass  to  leave  hope  that  any 
thing  that  could  be  said  in  books  would 
work  a  cure.    If  the  floors  of  boarding- 
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houfef,  and  the  decks  of  ttetm-boaU,  and    negroes  human  creatures^  tells  a  story 
the  carpeu  of  the  Capitol,  do  not  iicken    so  decisive  of  this  question,  that  with 


the  Americans  into  a  reform ;  if  the  warn- 
ings of  physicians  are  of  no  avail,  what 
remtdns  to  be  said  ?  1  dismiss  the  nauseous 
subject/' 

As  we  are  not  reviewing  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  we  malce  no  remark  upon  three 
thats,  and  a  say  and  a  said  in  one  sen- 
tence ;  but  as  to  the  matter,  we  take 
leave  to  ask  what  Mrs  TroUope  has 
said  stronger  or  more  decbive  of 
the  disgusting  habits  and  manners 
prevalent  at  the  court  of  the  sove- 
reign people  than  is  here  admitted 
by  that  sovereign's  devoted  courtier? 
The  chief  di£Perence  we  perceive  is, 
that  the  one  lady  appears  to  think  the 
annoyance  may  be  endured,  while  the 
other  deems  it  unendurable,  a  diffe- 
rence depending  perhaps  upon  strength 
of  stomach.  And  all  tms  nauseous 
vulgarity  does  not,  it  seems,  according 
to  the  same  admirer,  produce  equality, 
democratic  America  being  troubled 
with  as  much  desire  of  exelusiveness 
as  aristocratic  Almacks.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  tells  us  at  page  32,  Vol.  iii., 

*'  A  school-girl  told  me  what  a  delight- 
ful set  she  belonged  to  at  her  school ; 
how  comfortable  they  all  were  once,  with- 
out any  sets,  till  several  grocers*  daughters 
began  to  come  in  as  their  fathers  grew 
rich,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
higher  girls  to  consider  what  they  should 
do,  and  to  form  themselves  into  sets.  She 
told  me  how  the  daughter  of  a  lottery- 
office  keeper  came  to  the  school  and  no 
set  would  receive  her."  [What  I  Not 
even  the  grocer's  daughters?]  •  •  "At 
Philadelphia  I  found  to  my  surprise  that 
some  of  the  ladies  who  were  my  admira- 
tion, had  not  only  never  seen  or  heard  of 
other  bettutiful  young  ladies  whom  I  ad- 
mired quite  as  much,  but  never  would  see 
or  hear  of  them.  I  enquired  for  a  solu- 
tion of  this  mystery.  *  *  *  One  person 
told  me  that  the  mutual  ignorance  was 
from  the  fathers  of  the  Arch  Street  ladies 
having  made  their  fortunes,  while  the 
Chestnut  Street  ladies  owed  theirs  to  their 
grandfathers." 

What  worse  says  Mrs  TroUope  of  the 
tone  of  social  feeling  in  the  great  re- 
public ?  But  enough  of  Manners.  As 
to  the  freedom  of  opinion  there  exist- 
ing. Miss  Martineau,  besides  stating 
that  no  one  dares  to  express  his  opi- 
nions. Vol.  iii,  p.  16,  e/  passim;  that 
Lynch-law  is  administered,  even  bv 
the  higher  ranks,  to  all  wbo  think 


it  we  shall  conclude  our  observations 
upon  her  romance.  We  find  it,  Vol. 
ii.  p.  138,  and  tell  it  from  beginning 
to  end  in  her  own  words,  lest  we 
should  be  suspected  of  exaggeration 
or  high  colouring. 

'*  The  students  of  Lane  Seminary,  near 
Cincinnati,  of  which  Dr  Beecher  is  the 
president,  became  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject (negro  sUvery)  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  formed  Uiemselves  into  an  Abo- 
lition Society,  debating  the  question,  and 
taking  in  newspapers.  This  was  prohi- 
bited by  the  tutors,  but  persevered  in  by 
the  young  men,  who  conceived  that  this 
was  a  matter  with  which  the  professors 
had  no  right  to  meddle.  Banishment  was 
decreed,  and  all  submitted  to  expulsion 
but  fourteen.  Of  course,  each  of  the 
dispersed  young  men  became  the  nucleus 
of  an  Abolition  Society,  and  gained  influ- 
ence by  persecution.'*  [So  far  we  have 
merely  a  delicious  specimen  of  the  repub- 
lican style  of  academic  feeling  and  dis- 
cipline,  but  the  gist  of  the  story,  the  civil 
liberty  and  personal  safety  enjoyed  under 
the  rule  of  the  majority,  to  say  nothing  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  is  to  come.]  **  It 
was  necessary  for  them"  [the  expelled 
youths]  '*  to  provide  means  to  finish  their 
education.  One  of  them,  Amos  Dressen, 
itinerated  (as  is  usual  in  the  sparely  peo- 
pled West),  travelling  in  a  gig  and  selling 
Scott's  Bible  to  raise  money  for  his  edu- 
cational purposes.  He  reached  Nashville, 
in  Tennessee,  and  there  fell  under  suspi- 
cion of  Abolition  treason ;  his  baggage 
being  searched,"  [What  do  tyrannical  Eu- 
ropean Domanes  do  worse  ?]  **  and  a  whole 
Abolition  newspaper  and  a  part  of  ano- 
ther being  found  among  the  packing-stuff 
of  his  stock  of  Bibles.  There  was  alto 
an  unsubstantiated  rumour  of  his  having 
been  seen  conversing  with  sUives.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  Committee  of  Vi- 
gilance, seven  elders  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Nashville  being  among  his 
judges.  After  much  debate  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  hanged  or  flogged  with  more 
or  fewer  lashta*'  [for  wrapping  his  Bibles 
in  Abolition  newspapers  IJ  *'  he  was  con- 
demned to  receive  twenty  lashes  with  a 
cow-hide  in  the  market-place  of  Nash- 
ville. He  was*  immediately  conducted 
there,  made  to  kneel  down  on  the  flint 
pavement,  and  punished  according  to  his 
se  tence,  the  mayor  of  Nashville  presid- 

\,  and  the  pabUc  executioner  being  the 
agent.  He  was  warned  to  leave  the  city 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but  was  told  by 
some  charitable  person,    who   had  the 
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bravery  to  take  lum  in,  waih  Ms  itrfpes,  and 
f\ind8h  him  with  a  disgnbe,  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  remain  lo  long.  He  stole  away 
immediately,  in  bis  dreadfbl  condition,  on 
foot,  and  when  bis  story  was  authenticated, 
had  heard  nothing  of  his  horse,  gig,  and 
Btbiei,  whieb  he  Talnei  at  300  dollara. 
Let  no  one,  on  tliis,  tremble  for  repnbUcan 
fi^edom.  Outrages  upon  it,  like  the  above, 
are  but  extremely  transient  signs  of  the 
times.  They  no  more  betoken  the  per- 
manent condition  of  the  republic,  than  the 
shivering  of  one  hour  of  ague  exhibits  the 
usual  state  of  the  human  body." 

And  this  is  thus  told  without  far- 
ther censure  or  remark,  by  a  writer 
whose  friends  and  admirers  impugm 
Mrs  Trollope's  delineations  of  Ameri* 
can  faults  and  disagreeablenesses  as  pre- 
judieed  and  unfair,  if  not  altogether 
iklsel  ConoeiTinff  it  unnecessary  to 
add  another  word  to  the  vindicadon 
our  anti- American's  enemies  hate 
aflfbrded  her,  we  proceed  to  our  pro- 
per business,  Vienna.  Here,  Bg^$ 
Mrs  Trollone  has,  as  before  intimated, 
encountered  a  rival  and  poUticaDy 
opposed  traveller,  who,  if  not  quite  so 
thorough  a  ''whole hog  goer*'  as  Miss 
Martineau,  professes  lumself  so  liberal, 
that  we  incune  to  think  him  a  Radical, 
and  who  yet  admits  so  much  good 
government,  so  much  care  for  the 
people,  and  so  much  happiness,  at  least 
amongst  the  lower  orders  in  Austria, 
— ^tliough,  of  course,  stopping  some- 
what short  of  the  lady — as  actually 
startled  us  liberty-loving  Conserva- 
tives, after  all  we  had  previously  read 
and  heard  of  Austrian  barbarism  and 
tyranny.  We  shall  not  quit  this  sub- 
ject without  hazarding  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  cause  of  so  g^at  a  discrepancy 
betwixt  our  former  impressions  of 
Austria,  and  the  notions  given  us  by 
both  the  works  now  before  us ;  but 
this  conjecture  will  come  more  suit- 
ably after  we  shall  have  spoken  of  the 
books.  We  shall  begm  with  the 
anonymous  gentleman,  becau£0  his  pro- 
fessed Liberalism  will  prevent  his 
praises  of  Prince  Mettemich,  of  the 
administration  of  the  government,  &c. 
&c.  from  being  received  with  the  dis- 
trust that  the  monarchical  Mrs  Trol- 
lope's might  excite,  and  will  thus  pre- 


pare the  reader's  mind  fbr  her  frank 
admiration.  A  few  extracts  from 
Austria  and  tJie  Austrians  will  an- 
swer our  purpose,  as,  although  pro- 
fessing more  profundity,  we  confess, 
that  to  our  mind,  this  book,  like  the 
lady's,  appears  to  be  rather  a  plea- 
sant sketcn  of  the  surface  of  thmgs, 
than  the  fruit  of  a  politico-philoso- 
pher's deep  researches  into  the  arcana, 
of  Austrian  policy  and  its  resolts. 
Some  important  information,  however, 
he  does  afford  us,  showing  that  Aus- 
tria is  not  quite  as  stationary  as  we  in 
England  have  been  accustomed  to 
deem  her ;  and  with  this  information, 
part  of  which  our  author  extracts  fcoxn. 
another  author— -indeed,  his  book, 
fVom  its  abundance  of  inverted  com- 
mas, marking  extracts  from  English  as 
well  as  foreign  authors,  looks  like  a 
review — we  shall  begin. 

'*  Dalpozzo,  who  must,  howerer,  be  con- 
sidered as  viewing  ths  Austrian  Goveroment 
with  a  favourable  eye,  says,  and,  as  far  u  I 
have  been  able  to  observe  (taking  the  ez<, 
ception  oT  political  cases)  with  truth — 

" '  The  abolition  of  feudal  servitude  and 
'personal  services  in  Bohemia,  Qalicia,  and 
other  Austrian  states,  except  in  Hungary, 
where  the  nobility,  while  they  boast  of  their 
patriotism  and  nationality,  have  generally 
opposed  tHe  ameUorations  suggested  by  the 
crown  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry ;  the 
abolition  of  torture ;  the  dstermined  resist- 
ance to  sncroBchments  of  (meaning  by,  we 
presume)  the  Papal  authority;*  the  gra- 
dual and  considerate  suppres«ion  of  super- 
flaouf  monasteries ;  the  tecurity  affi»rded  to 
literary  property  ;  the  establishment  of  elc* 
mentary  schools  all  over  the  monarchy ;  the 
abolition  of  corporeal  punishment  in  those 
schools;  all  are  matters,*  he  says,  'well-* 
known,  at  least,  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  also,'  continues  he,  *  known, 
that  in  every  part  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
there  are  prorincial  states,  which  meet  to 
discuss  matters  relative  to  the  administra- 
tion, espeeially  finaneial,  of  their  respective 
proviaees.  They  lay  the  result  of  their  d^ 
liberations  and  their  suggestions  befers  the 
sovereign.  In  the  Italian  provinoes  they 
are  called  congregations ;  of  these,  there  are 
two  central  ones;  one  at  Afilan,  and  the 
other  at  Venice.  They  are  composed  of 
deputies  from  three  classes — nobles,  proprie- 
tors not  nobles,  and  deputies  of  the  cities. 


*  Our  Liberal  author  elsewhere  tflh  ni  that  the  whok  body  of  dergy  are  held  in  strict 
sub^eelion  to  Goveramtnt. 
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The  oommuDtl  oouncil  elects  thre*  eandi- 
dttet  for  9i9rf  ▼acaat  plaee,  oat  of  whkfa 
(tic)  tbe  Emperor  cbootee  one.  Their 
fanctioof  chiefljr  reltte  to  the  reptrtitioo  of 
taxes  between  (Qr.  among?)  tbe  Tarbus 
distriotSt  to  roDitary  lodgings,  and  other 
charges;  the  inspection  of  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  to  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  &c.  The  admioistration  of  the  ma* 
uidpal  and  commanal  finanoss  is  especially 
introsted  to  the  prorinciol  congregations,  of 
which  there  is  one  in  every  province,  and 
whJeh  are  composed  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  central  ones.  The  central  con- 
gregations have  also  the  right  of  making 
known  to  the  sorerdgo,  directly,  tbe  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  nation. 

**<The  Austrian  government,  although 
not  constitutional,  cannot  be  called  despotic. 
It  has  fundamental  laws,  uiages,  and  prece- 
dents,  from  which  it  does  not  deviate.  The 
right  of  private  property  is  held  sscred.  The 
Emperor  makes  general  laws  for  his  subjects, 
hot  no  special  or  exceptionable*  [does  this 
mean  exceptional  or  objectionable  ?]  '  ones 
for  particular  persons  or  cases.  There  is 
equslity  before  the  law,  and  no  odions  privi- 
lege of  east*  is  now  admitted.  There  is  no 
abusive  influence  of  either  aristocracy  or 
dergy.  Tbe  Judiciary  power  is  held  inde- 
pendent, and  not  interfered  with  by  rescripts 
from  the  sovereign.  No  spedal  commis- 
sions are  appointed  to  try  particular  eases ; 
DO  arbitrary  psna'ties  are  inflicted.  All  thoee 
who  were  condemned  for  political  offencee  in 
1620-6,  were  regularly  tried;  several  were 
condemned  to  death,  but  not  one  wat  exteu^ 
ted.  The  proceedings  in  the  eivil  courts 
are  neither  dilatory  nor  expensive.  The  con- 
veyance of  property  has  been  rendered,  by  a 
wise  system  of  registratioo,  as  easy  and  saCs 
as  any  commercial  transaction.  With  the 
exception  of  political  cases,  the  penal  code 
is  very  mild.  The  puniihment  of  death  b 
awarded  in  very  few  instanees.  Few  countries 
in  Europe  enjoy  so  much  material  prosperity 
u  the  Austrian  monarchy.*  '* 

To  thif  qaotatkm  from  Dalpoiso^ 
we  shall  add  a  few  scattered  state- 
ments t>f  the  English  Llberalist  author 
himself.  Of  the  system  of  instruc- 
tlon  he  teUs  us  :«* 
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**  The  Government  hat  taken  special  care 
that  the  priests  should  not  have  the  control 
over  public  instruction;  and  the  law  of 
1821,  consequent  to  that  of  1819  hi  Prus- 
sia, directs  tbst  no  viUsge  in  the  hereditary 
elates  shall  bs  withont  an  elementary  school 
—that  no  male  can  enter  the  marriage  state 
who  is  not  able  to  reafl,  write,  and  under- 
stand cutiog  up  acoouotsf— that  no  master 
of  any  trade  can,  without  paying  a  hsavy 
penalty,  employ  workmen  who  are  not  able 
to  read  and  write—  and  that  small  books  of 
moral  tendency  shall  be  poblished  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  all 
the  Emperor's  subjects.  ...  I  have 
nowhere  in  Austria  met  with  any  one  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  was  not  able  to  read 
and  write,  and  I  have  found  cheap  publica- 
tions, chiefly  religious  and  moral  traeta.  .  • 
Besides  these,  and  several  small  elementary 
books  and  periodicals,  the  Penny  Mapaxine 
is  now  very  generslly  circnlated  in  Anstria. 
.  .  .  In  ths  eight  universities  .  .  • 
tiiere  exists  (§U)  54  philosophical  founda- 
tions, with  Sd4  professors,  and  attended  by 
7680  students;  65  theologiesl  (Catholic), 
326  professors,  6120  students;  16  medi- 
dnck  150  profeesors,  4679  students;  1 
(Vienna)  veterinary,  6  professors,  with  as- 
sistants ;  and  8  jurisprudence,  57  profeeeors, 
322H  pupils.** 

Of  the  different  classes  constituting 
the  social  fabric^  we  are  here  told  :— 

'*  In  this  empire  the  aristocracy,  not  ha- 
ving legislative  or  other  hereditary  privi- 
leges, except  under  an  indirect  form  in  Hnn- 
gary,  and  under  the  feudal  dewenU  of  Bo- 
hemia, depend  entirely  on  their  (if/esand  the 
nutforatt  they  establish  to  preserve  dieir 
eatte  in  sodsty,  and  their  power  in  the  coun- 
try. Before  the  law,  an  Austrian  nobleman 
has  no  advsntage  whatever  over  the  shep- 
herd who  tends  his  flocks,  or  over  the  shop- 
keeper, of  whom  the  princess  or  countess 
buys  her  Merino  dress  or  Thibet  shawl.  .  • 
With  us  the  be^ef  of  its  deep  sensual  im- 
morality (of  Vienna  society)  has  been  enter- 
tained. I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  quite 
as  pure  as  that  of  London,  Paris,  or  St  Pe- 
tersbnrgh.  Were  there  no  other  evidence 
of  thii>  the  afcctiaiiite  ttndeniets  with  which 


*  This  ideotificatieB  in  orthography  of  eatt€  and  east,  aa  also  the  odd  use  of  words  we 
have  marked,  must  of  course  be  imputed  not  to  Dalpouo,  but  to  his  translator,  the  snttior 
of  Aitetria  and  the  Auiiriam, 

f  Airs  Trollops  gives  us  this  farther  gentle  compulsion.  *'  Not  only  is  every  child  ad- 
Bsitted  to  receive  instruction  in  reading,  vrriting,  and  aeconnts,  free  of  expense;  bnt  in 
order  to  insure  their  attendance,  the  children  are  not  admitted  to  make  their  first  commu- 
nion if  they  hare  not  passed  through  l9ie  schools,  tnd  regularly  puntted  the  course  of  in- 
ttmetion  prescribed  by  hw." 
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uothert  of  all  cUmm  rear  tlieir  children, 
would  form  a  suffideiit  refatadoo  of  the  ge- 
neral accusation." 

Having  given  thbauthor*s  testimony 
against  the  usual  charge  of  vice,  we 
may  add  tha,t  both  he  and  Mrs  Trol- 
lope  observe  upon  the  total  absence  of 
drunkenness  in  all  classes.  Descend- 
ing regularly  in  the  social  scale,  our 
Liberal  author  says : — 

*'  The  middle  dast,  or  that  broad  body 
of  people,  or  demarcation  of  eocietj,  which 
lies  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  labour- 
ing clat«,  forms,  in  Austria,  the  happiest 
and  most  enjoyinp  portion  of  the  inhabitante. 
This  doss,  usually,  by  meant  of  industry, 
independent  in  circnmstancea,  has  not  only 
its  many  ecuteM,  but,  with  its  material  hap- 
pineu,  also  its  moral  vexations. 
The  second  easts  of  the  middle  dasses  com- 
prehend shopkeepers,  and  the  first  order  of 
artisans.  These  are  in  a  most  happy  physi- 
cal condition.  In  fact,  the  labouring  classes 
in  Austria,  as  I  will  hereafter  show  you, 
when  saying  something  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  are  the  most  comfortably  situated 
working  population  that  I  know.  •  • 
We  never  encounter  beggary.*' 

Our  author  thus  winds  up  his  ac- 
count of  the  Austrian  Government : 

*'  I  entered  the  Austrian  dominions  with 
certainly  no  favourable  idea  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  offices,  or  of  the  details 
of  justice  ;  and,  after  careful  and  extensive 
examination,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that,  al- 
though there  is  much  that  I  would  change 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  I  could  also  prove,  by 
well  authenticated,  arid  not  to  be  disputed, 
statistical  facts,  that  sodety  at  large,  and 
families  and  individuals,  have  suffered  more 
affliction  and  pain  from  confining  the  unfor- 
tunate in  the  prisons  of  EngUnd  and  Ireland 
in  one  year,  by  the  mere  practice  of  our 
courts  of  law,  by  the  rascality  of  attorneys, 
and  by  imprisonment  for  debt,  than  all  that 
have  been  victimiied  for  political  opinions, 
or  by  the  administration  of  justice,  from  the 
year  1760,  when  Joseph  II.  began  to  reign, 
until  his  nephew  Francis  died  in  1831.'* 

We  think  that  this  may  suffice  to 
satisfy  our  readers  that,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  a  very  liberal  and  confes- 
sedly unfavourably  ppejudiced  obser- 
ver, Austria,  though,  happily  for  her- 
self, far  in  arrear  of  the  spirit  of  thd 
age,  is  advancing,  if  slowly,  steadily. 


on  the  path  of  improvement.  For  our« 
selves,  we  see  in  the  provincial  States 
that  he  describes,  from  Dalpozzo, 
the  germ  of  a  future  representative 
constitution,  more  analogous  to  the 
English  than  the  continental  model ; 
since  tho  germ  appears  to  us  some- 
what akin  to  the  beginning  of  our 
nascent  Parliament  in  the  days  of  our 
first  Edward  ;  and  the  whole  system 
shows  a  tendency  to  that  slow  deve- 
lopement,  that  gradual  reform  of  mani- 
fest abuses  and  grievances,  by  which 
the  constitution  of  England  had  reach- 
ed its  practical  excellence  before  the 
days  of  theoretic  reform.  •  We  will 
now  proceed  to  the  more  amusing  por- 
tions of  the  work,  and  extract  our 
author*s  sketch  of  Prince  Mettemich, 
subjoining  Mrs  Trollope^s  accoimt  of 
the  same  extraordinary  man,  rather  as 
an  intensitive  and  enlivener,  than  as  a 
corrective.  We  give  the  preliminary 
remarks  to  prove  our  author's  political 
bias. 

**  I  differ  firom  him  (Mettemich)  in  my 
ideas  of  governing  nations,  and  consider 
the  only  sound  political  principles  to  be 
those  of  civil  liberty,  grounded  on  a  con- 
stitutional government,  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly representing  the  weal  (»ic)  of  the 
people  at  large,  with  the  fVanchise  of 
electing  those  who  make  the  laws,  placed 
upon  the  broadest  footing  that  the  safety 
of  the  state  will  admit ;  believing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  the  people  be  only  pro- 
perly and  virtuously  instructed,  a  mere 
money  qualification  is  rather  dangerous 
than  safe,  as  such  eligibility  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  unprincipled,  licentious  rich, 
to  qualify  the  ignorant  and  vidous  poor, 
in  order  to  make  them  subservient  for  bad 
purposes 

•  •  •  • 

*'  '  Among  us  in  Austria,'  said  Prince 
Mettemich,  '  our  policy  is  to  extend  all 
possible  material  happiness  to  the  whole 
population— to  leave  them  nothing  to  de- 
sire in  tliat  way — to  administer  the  Uws 
patriarchally— to  prevent  their  tranquillity 
from  being  disturbed — and  to  maintain 
the  national  happiness  as  it  at  present 
exists.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  see  those 
people  looking  so  contented,'  continued 
he,  turning  round  to  the  next  window,  and 
pointing  to  the  groups  walking  on  the  ter- 
race of  the  voIMs  garden  (public  garden), 
immediately  before  his  palace,  *  so  much 


*  A  Swedish  author,  whom  we  met  with  some  years  ago,  we  think  it  was  Grubbe, 
happily  illustrated  this  by  likening  the  British  Constitution  to  the  growth  of  an  animal, 
the  new  continental  experiments  to  mechanical  machines. 
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in  the  potseiaion  of  what  makes  them  com- 
fortable— 80  well  fed^40  well  clad— so 
quvpt^»and  so  religiously  observant  of 
order  ?  If  they  are  injured  in  their  per* 
sons  or  In  their  prbperty,  they  have  im- 
mediate and  nnexpensive  redress  before 
our  tribunals ;  and  in  that  respect  neithtr 
I  nor  any  nobleman  in  tfte  land  hat  the 
smallest  advantage  over  a  peaaant.  Nor 
have  we  every  small  branch  of  the  provin- 
cial administrations,  as  in  France,  centra- 
lixed  in  the  capital.  The  people  have 
their  municipal  pri\ileges,  and  they  exer- 
cise them  without  our  interference.  We 
never,  in  fact,  interfere,  except  complaints 
are  made  to  us  against  the  injustice  of 
those  in  office.' 

•*  The  above  were,  as  nearly  as  pos. 
iible,  his  words;  and  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  a  face  in  which  satisfaction 
seemed  to  dwell  more  evidently  than  in 
that  of  Prince  Mettemieh  while  he  spoke. 
.  .  .  He  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
and  healthy  looking  man.  He  walks  and 
stands  erect.  His  countenance  b  open, 
intellectual,  and  agreeable,  without  any 
formality,  and  without  any  fascination  in 
his  manner,  further  than  being  courteously 
polite  and  frank,  in  a  plain  unostentatious 
well-bred  way,  to  all  who  approach  him. 
He  dresses  like  a  well-conditioned,  unaf- 
fected English  gentleman.  He  talks  a 
good  deid,  but,  I  think,  seldom  so  as  not 
to  interest.  He  believes  that  he  has  not  a 
personal  enemy  in  the  world.  .... 
He  avows,  and  has  always  done  so,  openly 
before  the  world,  that  he  considers  the 
abeolute  form  of  government  the  best*^ 
that  the  people  ought  to  have  no  political 
libeity;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  an 
absolute  government  should  exercise  its 
power  paternally,  considering  its  subjects 
as  children  (qr.  its  ?),  who  should  be  che- 
rished with  affection,  but  who  must  obey 
without  disputing  the  authority  of  the 
parent     .     .     . 

"  The  fiunily  of  Prince  MeUemich  is 
said  to  have  risen  to  distinction  during  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Holy  (a  new  form  of 
Saint  Henry),  the  hut  of  the  Saxon  Em- 
perors. They  posaessed  the  country  from 
the  Moselle  to  Hundsruck.  Lothar  was, 
from  1599  to  1623,  Archbishop  and  Elec- 
tor of  Treves.  The  first  prince  of  the 
house,  Francis  George  Mettemieh,  was 
bom  at  CoblenU  in  1746,  and  hU  son, 
the  present  prince,  was  bora  in  the  same 
dty  on  the  15th  of  May,  1773.  He  stu- 
died, after  a  careAil  preparatory  educa- 
tion, at  the  University  of  Strasburg.  .  .  . 
As  a  diplomatist.  Prince  Mettemieh  always 
says  that  a  frank  declared  manner  is  the 
most  honourable  and  the  most  successfhl.*' 
So  much  for  the  Liberali6t*s  opinioiM 
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of  this  repeatedly  calumniated  man, 
and  we  now  turn  to  our  Tory's  notices 
respecting  him,  first  observing,  how- 
eyer,  that  a  minister  who  thus  uses 
despotism  must  be  considered,  as  the 
Russian  Autocrat  Alexander  termed 
himself,  in  conversation  with  Madame 
de  Stael,  un  accident  heurcux,  Mrs 
TroUope  was  invited  to  dine  with 
Prince  and  Princess  Mettemieh  at  the 
English  ambassador's. 

'*  At  some  word  or  signal  given,  Sir 
Frederic  Lamb  left  the  room,  and  return- 
ed with  a  verj'  lovely  woman  on  his  arm, 
followed  by  a  gentleman  whom  the  least 
observant  eye  that  ever  served  *  to  guard 
its  master  'gainst  a  post'  could  not  mistake 
for  an  ordinary  mortal.  .  .  .  Prince 
Mettemich*8  whole  person,  countenance, 
and  demeanour  are  indicative  of  high  sta- 
tion, commanding  intellect,  and  very 
finished  elegance.  He  led  me  to  dinner, 
and  I  had  the  advantage  of  his  conversa- 
tion while  it  ksted.  .  .  .  While  talk- 
ing of  some  of  the  strange  blunders  that 
had  occasionally  been  made  by  politicians, 
he  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  and 
translate  the  words  (for  he  conversed  with 
me  in  French),  *  I  believe  that  the  science 
of  government  might  be  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples as  certain  as  those  of  chemistry,  if 
men,  instead  of  theorizing,  would  only 
take  the  trouble  patiently  to  observe  the 
uniform  results  of  similar  combinations  of 
circumstances.'  His  highness  also,  while 
at  table,  told  me  an  anecdote  that  I  may 
repeat  without  scruple,  as  he  concluded  it 
by  saying,  *  Je  vous  fais  cadeau  de  cela.' 

*<  At  the  time  All  Pasha,  the  celebrat- 
ed rebel,  ventured  to  raise  his  banner 
against  his  master  the  Sultan,  Prince  Met- 
temieh received  a  letter  from  him,  in 
which,  after  some  polite  acknowledgments 
of  his  high  esteem  and  admiration,  he 
proceeded  to  the  business  that  led  him  to 
write,  which  was  to  request  that  the 
Prince  would  immediately  despatch  to  him 
a  '  constitution  maker*  as  he  was  desirous 
of  ruling  the  country  he  was  about  to 
conquer,  *  after  the  most  approved 
European  model ;'  but  as  we  happened, 
continued  the  Prince,  *  to  be  on  the  most 
amicable  footing  with  the  Sultan,  whom  it 
was  his  purpose  to  dethrone,  I  was  obliged 
to  decline  the  patronage  he  so  obligingly 
offered  me.* 

"  The  Prince  is  of  middle  height,  rather 
thin  than  otherwise,  with  handsome  and 
regular  features ;  his  hair  quite  grey,  and 
the  prevailing  expression  of  his  cotm- 
tenanco  that  of  mild  benevolence  ;  but  in 
his  light  blue  eyes  there  is  a  character  of 
deep  and  earnest  thoughtfulness  that  is 
2k 
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exceedingly  renyurkable.  Hit  penon  and 
mMinera  are  eminently  dignified  and  grace- 
ful ;  and  there  it  moreover  such  an  air  of 
calm  philoBophical  tranquillity  in  hiaaBpect, 
that  had  I  been  told  out  of  an  hundred 
gentlemen  chosen  at  hazard,  to  lelect  the 
one  who  for  twenty-five  years  had  held 
a  steady  and  nnyacillating  course,  while 
an  beyond  the  circle  of  his  influence  had 
blundered,  trembled,  and  tottered,  I  am 
Tery  sure  I  should  have  made  no  mistake. 

•  •  V  « 

"  About  a  week  before  this  dinner 
party»  I  waa  at  the  bouse  of  a  lady  who 
was  among  the  first  that  called  upon  me 
after  my  arrival  here.  It  was  an  evening 
party,  and  two  rooms  were  full  of  com* 
pany.  *  *  *  The  conversation  fell  with- 
out a  riiadow  of  reserve  upon  the  Mini- 
ster; and  so  perfectly  firee  and  unre- 
strained was  the  discussion,  that  I  could 
not  resist  uttering  a  remark  upon  it,  ob- 
serving that  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
political  subjects  canvassed  in  a  manner 
so  perfectly  unreserved,  in  the  salons  of 
Vienna. 

"  '  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  it  is  more  ccHumon  to  meet  with 
free  discussion,'  observed  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  very  freely  blanung  what  be  call- 
ed a  want  of  literary  patronage  in  the 
Government  of  Austria.  *  There  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  there  it  lesa  in- 
terferenee  with  private  opinion.  Thouj^h 
there  are  several  points  of  Prince  Met- 
temich's  poliey  that  I  think  I  should  not 
adopt  if  I  were  premier,  there  is  no  point 
of  his  conduct  that  does  not  oommaml  my 
highest  esteem.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if, 
instead  of  temperate  discussion,  he  could 
overhear  the  moat  offensive  per^nal  ob- 
servations against  himself ;  if  indeed  any 
Austrian  could  be  found  to  utiar  them,  he 
would  neither  testify  nor  feel  the  slightest 
•motion  of  displeasure.  But  ware  he  to 
learn  that  any  act  or  word  which  could 
endanger  the  tranquillity  and  weU-heing  of 
the  country  were  either  committed  or 
uttered,  he  would  not  rest  till  it  waa 
checked  and  rendered  harmless  by  some 
means  or  other.  •  •  *  After  twenty-five 
years  of  power  greater  than  has  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  Minister  in  any  country, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  man  to  be 
found  who  can  say  that  Prinoe  Mettemich 
has  ever  injured  him.* 

•  •  *  • 

'<  The  conversation  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich  is  calculated  to  leave  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
enjoyed  it,  than  every  thing  else  they  may 
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leave  behind  on  quitting  the  aeene  in 
which  he  moves.  *  *  *  The  eflEsct  he  pro- 
duces in  society  is  felt  by  all  who  enter  it 
with  him ;  be  never  opens  his  lips  without 
exciting  a  degree  of  attention,  and  a 
vividness  of  expectation  in  every  one 
around  him,  that,  if  once  witnessed,  would 
sufficiently  mark  the  sort  of  estimation  in 
which  his  conversational  powers  are  held, 
even  were  the  observer  denied  the  advan- 
tage of  listening  and  judging  for  himaelf. 
•  •  •  <  You  should  have  sUyed  later  last 
night.  Hjb  talked  a  good  deal  after  yoa 
went;  he  often  talks  most  towards  the 
condnsioB  of  the  evening ;  you  must  re- 
member this,'  has  been  said  to  me  repeat- 
edly by  various  persons,  far  diffisriag  from 
each  other  ;  but  all  agreeing  in  the  belief 
that  the  kindest  thing  they  could  do  for  a 
stranger  was  to  give  her  a  hint  aa  to  tba 
times  and  seasons  most  propitious  for 
hearing  Prince  Mettemich  talk.  *' 

The  praises  of  the  Minbter  may  bo 
appropriately  followed  by  oitr  Liber- 
aiist's  character  of  the  late  Emperor, 
and  gome  of  the  Tory  lady's  anecdotes 
of  the  passionate  love  borne  him  by 
bis  subjects.     The  former  says, — 

**  Francis  II.  of  Austria*  shuddeved  at 
the  name  of  Philosophy,  and  would  sooner 
have  admitted  the  deril  into  his  society 
than  Voltaire.  He  restored  a  few  of  the 
monasteries  suppressed  by  Joseph  Il.f  and 
paid  great  deference,  but  gave  little  power 
to  the  priests.  He  went  at  regular  hours 
to  hear  mass,  confessed,  tec  «  *  •  Francis 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  women,  yet 
fruthftd  to  the  marriage-bed.  He  loved 
his  obedient  people,  and  delighted  to  aee 
them.  He  gave  all  classes  a  free  audience 
twice  a  week ;  he  attended  to  their  peti- 
tions without  distinction  of  persons ;  and 
he  was  fond,  to  the  extreme  of  vanity,  and 
perhaps  it  waa  his  only  vanity,  of  beUeving 
himself  implicitly  considered  by  them  as 
their  fether,  and  in  believing  them,  es- 
pecially the  Austrians,  as  children  iriio 
•igoyed  his  most  parental  affection.  *'^[  We 
do  not  quite  make  out  this  construction  of 
this  last  part,  and  indeed  are  not  seldom 
posed  by  our  author's  syntax,  but  the 
meaning  is  clear  and  satisfketory.  j  **  Csfr- 
tainly  no  monarch  was  ever  more  loved 
than  he  was  by  his  German  subjects,  who 
daily  repeat  anecdotes  of  the  goodness  of 
Vater  FaAKS.t 

**  During  the  cholera,  the  Emperor  when 
walking,  aceompaaied  by  an  aid-de-caap, 
near  Lshonbrunn,  met  a  Uer  osrrying  a 
body  to  the  cemetery,  but  not  followed  by 


•  He  was  Francis  II.  of  the  Holy  Romsn  Empire,  Francis  I.  of  Austria. 

t  The  gennin*  AustriM  form,  w«  belieye,  requires  a  fiasl  h  fts  V-asm  FiuiltL* 
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any  one.  Tbo  Emperor  wked,  *  Wliy  lb* 
eorpM  was  AbandoDed?*  *  It  is  ptubahly 
thai  of  tome  poor,  friendleMi  peraun,^  replied 
tke  aid-de-camp.  *  Well  tkeo,*  said  the 
Emperor,  *  it  is  our  duty  to  aocompviy  it  lo 
tlie  grave.*  So  saying,  tKe  Emperor  took 
off  hie  hat,  placed  Us  arm  within  that  of  his 
aid-de-camp,  and  both,  uocov^red,  followed 
the  coffin  to  the  cemetery,  where  Francis 
himself  threw  the  first  spadeful  of  dvst  OTer 
the  bo4y.  *  This,'  say  the  Viennese,  wiih 
a  thousand  others  which  they  tell  of  him, 
'  show  how  sensible  our  good  Vata-  Kaittr 
Ftqhz  was  of  human  equality.' 

"  The  French  considered  Froncie  eommfi 
wne  sor(e  de  Hoifaincant^  and  the  EogUsh 
Qiay  also  to  some  extent  have  tsken  this 
upon  GaOic  trmt ;  but  I  hsw^aid  that  the 
late  Emperor  was  not  an  idle  prince.  No, 
Frauds  was  laborious,  active,  and  vigilant 
He  understood  not  only  all  the  languages, 
but  all  the  dialects  of  his  empire.  He  rose 
early,  and  often  worked  twelve  hours  a- 
day." 

Turn  we  now  to  Mrs  TroIIope  for 
proofs  of  the  grateful  affection  this  ex- 
cellent  filial  despot  awoke  in  the  hearts 
tf  his  BubiecU.  The  first  time  she 
mentions  this  feeling,  is  on  occasion  of 
Tbhing  the  royal  tombs  on  All  Souls 
Day,  or,  as  she  is  pleased  to  call  it  in 
French,  iafete  dcs  morts, 

"  The  great  point  of  general  interest  is 
the  crypt  of  the  church  belonging  to  the  eon- 
vent  of  the  Oapucins,  for  there  He  interred 
the  imperial  family  of  Austria.  The  vauHs 
are  on  this  day  open  to  the  public;  and  we  have 
tpent  a  considerable  time  within  their  gloomy 
recesses,  both  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
ourselves  at  thb  receptacle  of  the  royal  dead, 
and  for  that  of  watching  the  use  made  of  this 
annual  privilege  by  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  crowd  of  pilgrims  who  came,  upon  thb 
day,  to  gaae  upon  the  ooflfai  that  containa 
their  idol,  the  late  Emperor  Francis  I.  of 
Austria,  was  too  nuroeroos  to  permit  any 
rety  accurate  examination  of  them. 

**  Were  I  simply  and  fully  to  describe  to 
you  the  strong  emotion  manifested  by  the 
throng,  still  passing  on,  but  still  renewed, 
when  at  length  they  had  won  their  way  across 
the  imperial  sepulchre  to  the  grating  which 
gave  them  a  sight  of  the  Emperor  Francis* 
eoffin,  you  would  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
truth  of  my  tale.  .  .  .  Of  afl  the  spec- 
tades  I  have  ever  witnessed,  it  waa  the  most 
•triking.  The  old  and  the  young,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  pressed  on  together  to  the 
tomb  of  their  common  father ;  neither  sex, 
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age,  nor  conditinn  were  obaarved  ia  thia  un- 
paralleled melee  of  general  emotion ;  and  I 
believe  truly*  that  of  all  the  multitude  who 
thronged  that  dismal  vault,  we  alone  profited 
by  the  light  of  the  torchea  which  inade  its 
gloom  visible,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  on 
as  mere  spectators  of  the  scene.  We  watch- 
ed tears  stealing  down  many  a  manly  cheek 
from  eyes  that  seamed  little  used  to  weepiqg, 
and  listened  to  sobs  that  spoke  of  hearts 
bursting  with  sorrow  and  remembered  love, 
beside  the  tomb  of  one  who  had  already  lain 
there  above  two  years— and  that  one  an 
Emperor  1  Between  him  and  the  people 
that  thus  freshly  weep  for  him,  there  most 
have  been  a  tie  more  doaely  drawn  than  we, 
ia  our  land  of  freedom,  can  easily  under- 
stand.    .     .     . 

*'  We  have  passed  this  eveaiag  at  a  party, 
where  I  mentioned  to  several  persona  how 
greatly  the  strong  emotion  we  hiad  witnessed 
In  the  royal  catacombs  surprised  me.  The 
answer  was  the  same  from  all.  *  Had  yon 
known  the  Emperor  it  would  have  canaed 
jFOu  no  astonishment.*  *  Would  it  surprise 
you,*  said  a  lady  of  the  party,  *  to  «ee  chil- 
dren weeping  upon  the  grave  ff  their  father  ? 
Onr  Smferor  waa  more  than  a  lather  to 


This  alone  rests  upon  the  writer*8 
personal  knowledge  and  observation ; 
but  the  following  anecdotes^  having 
been  related  to  her  by  Princess  Met- 
temich,  may  assuredly  be  allowed  the 
sanction  of  good  authority. 

*'  After  a  severe  illness,  by  whidi  his  lifo 
waa  so  nearly  threatened  as  to  throw  the 
whole  empire  into  the  most  acute  alarm,  ho 
was  permitted  by  his  physidans  to  take  an 
dring  in  a  dose  carriage.  The  joyful  tidings 
of  sn  event  that  proved  his  convalcseenec 
spread  through  the  dty,  and  an  immense 
multitude  crowded  every  aoeees  to  the 
Bonrg  *  op  to  the  very  door  at  which  his 
equipage  was  stationed.  The  Emperor  ea- 
tored  it,  and  drove  slowly  through  the  dense 
throQg,  watching  with  deep  emotion  the 
happy  countenances  of  his  people,  and  the 
hands  and  eyea  uplifted*  that  cdled  down 
blessings  on  his  bead.  At  length  his  wish 
to  make  his  wonted  sdntatioos  in  return  over- 
cam^  the  caution  which  had  been  enjoined ; 
and  he  let  down  the  glavt,  putting  forward 
his  head  to  greet  them. 

**  The  feeling,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  move- 
ment which  this  produced,  was  as  little 
as  possible  like  what  a  stranger  might  have 
expected.  Instead  of  welcoming  the  con- 
descending kindness  with  vivats  and  hurrah«. 


" ,  * J?*^^  "  ***  German  fbr  castle,  and  the  author  of  Atuiria  ami  th^  4vstri<im  cdl« 
thf  Vi«BM  pdacv  thf  ffof-buy^  i,  t,  pdaee-cutle,  or  oonrttwtlt, 
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tlunre  roM  tbroughont  tbe  crowd  a  shrill  dt* 
prtcittng  ery  of  '  No,  no,  no  1— Oh  hf  will 
citch  cold^hf  will  catch  cold  T — and  thoao 
searnt  the  window,  without  waiting  for  the 
imperial  consent,  seised  on  the  frame  of  the 
window,  drew  it  up,  nor  relaxed  their  hold 
till  it  was  secured  from  within.  •  •  .  . 
Wednesday  morning  in  every  week  was  set 
apart  by  the  late  Emperor  for  the  free  recep- 
tion of  all  orders  of  the  people  who  wished 
to  see  and  speak  to  him  face  to  face.  No 
interest,  no  ticket,  no  introduction  of  any 
tort  was  required  to  obtsin  admittance  to  the 
room  in  which  he  sat,  and  to  which  the 
motley  throng  mounted  by  the  great  stairs, 
without  the  impediment  of  any  ceremony 
whatever,  except  that  each  as  he  passed  up 
received  a  card  with  a  number  on  it,  in  order 
that,  if  they  wished  to  address  the  Emperor 
on  any  subject  important  to  themselves,  they 
might  claim  to  be  heard  in  order. 

**  After  such  as  had  petitions,  or  re- 
qnesta  of  any  kind  to  offer,  had  been  list- 
ened to,  the  Emperor  used  to  walk  in 
Among  those  who  had  not  addressed  him, 
■aying,  *  Well,  my  children,  what  is  there 
1  can  do  for  you  ?'  and  never  did  one  of 
'  these  patriarchal  audiences  end  without 
his  being  told  by  niunbers  of  those  who 
formed  it,  '  We  are  not  come  to  ask  for 
any  thing^only  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  you.*" 

Leave  we  now  the  beneficient  ad- 
ministrator of  a  degree  of  power  which 
every  British  spirit  feels,  and  British 
understanding  knows,  ought  never  to 
be  intrusted  to  fallible  hands,  and  pro- 
ceed to  select  from  Mrs  Trollope's 
pages  matter  of  amusement  and  inte- 
rest, affording  instruction  to  the  reflec- 
tive mind.  Yet  ere  we  do  so,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  in  fairness  to  those  whose 
awkwardnesses  of  style  and  grammati- 
cal solecisms  we  have  already  noticed, 
to  point  out  the  incorrectnesses  occur- 
ring in  our  last  extract — to  wit,  the 
repetition  in  the  same  sentence,  the 
signification  differing,  of  the  phrase  **  in 
order,"  and  the  force  put  upon  the 
word  **  audience,**  to  make  it  serve 
two  purposes.  But  to  carp  at  such  or 
other  inaccuracies,  and  we  have  passed 
by  some,  when  we  are  generally  plea- 
ted, is  an  ungrateful  task,  especially 
when  the  writer  censured  is  a  woman, 
and  gladly  do  we  escape  from  it. 

Brilliant  as  are  Mrs  TrolIope*s  pow- 
ers of  description,  they  need  no  illus- 
tration from  her  present  volumes;  and 
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the  country  through  which  she  passed 
to  Austria  is  so  much  better  known 
than  that  empire,  that  we  at  once  turn 
over  her  journey,  although  we  cannot 
help  applying  to  her  account  of  tlie 
manifold  miseries  of  her  tedious  voyage 
down  the  Danube  to  Vienna  in  a  sort 
of  market-boat,  the  exclamation  of  Mo- 
litre's  old  pere  noble,  **  Mais  que  diable 
allait  il  fairedans  cettegalere?**  There 
surely  were  upon  the  banks  carriages 
to  be  had,  in  which  to  travel  in  a  more 
Christianlike  way. 

Her  picture  of  Vienna  society,  in  all 
its  various  grades,  would  require,  to  do 
it  any  sort  of  justice,  more  space  than 
we  can  afford,  and  for  that  we  must, 
therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  her  vo- 
lumes, which  we  feel  assured  will  be 
almost  universally  perused.  This  sub- 
ject we  quit,  confessing  our  suspicion 
that,  except  when  conversing  with  or 
listening  to  Prince  Metternich,  the 
brilliant,  first-rate,  exclusive  society, 
into  which  both  our  authors  teem  to 
have  been,  somewhat  anomalously,  ad« 
mitted,  was  tant  soit  peu  dull.  A 
sketch  of  the  appearance  which,  with 
its  variegated  population,  the  city  pre- 
sents, is  more  capable  of  being  extract- 
ed, and  we  give  it. 

**  If  you  pass  before  one  of  the  hand- 
somest mansions  in  the  city,  and  ask  to 
whom  it  belongs, — *  To  Sina,  the  Greek 
merchant,'  will  be  the  answer.  If  you 
pass  a  large  coffeehouse  whose  appear- 
ance proclaims  it  the  resort  of  wealth, 
and  whose  vapours  fill  the  air,  as  it  wa(U 
by,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  the  musit 
(sic)  of  good  coffee,  enter  it,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  surrounded  with  turbaof 
and  caflans,  with  hookahs  and  meer- 
schaums, while  its  richly  clad  customers, 
instead  of  looking  as  if  they  were  melan- 
choly wanderers  in  a  foreign  land,  will 
show  by  their  portly  presence  that  they 
consider  themselves  as  welcome,  and  oa 
much  at  home  there,  as  if  they  had  never 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  or  barbarously  bat- 
tered the  spire  of  St  Stephen's.  A  black- 
eyed,  cloan- limbed  Bohemian*  is  here  an 
honoured  servant  of  the  empire,  even 
when  most  lowly  born ;  and  often  a  weal- 
thy manufacturer  from  among  them  visits 
the  fair  in  a  costume  that  might  make  the 
fortune  of  a  melodrama.  Hungarians, 
Sclavonians,  Croats,  all  assemble  here 
with  the  exclusive  trading  privileges  of 
Austrian  subjects,  and  in  dresses,  at  this 


*  We  trust  Mrs  Trollope  does  not  confound  the  F^nch  JBohemien,' 
with  tbe  real  Bohemian. 


t^ic^,  gipsy. 
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leMon  partieulArly  (the  November  fair), 
tmspeakably  whimBioU  aod  picturesque. 

'*  As  for  the  children  of  Israel,  to  de- 
scribe to  you  well  and  learnedly  their  po- 
sition here,  would  be  no  easy  task.  They 
are  clothed  in  sable  and  fine  Knen,  and 
fkre  sumptuously  every  day.  Thus  much 
I  can  certainly  take  upon  me  to  assert ; 
but  how  far  they  are,  or  ever  will  be, 
kindly  and  affectionately  amalgamated 
with  the  other  members  of  this  Christian 
and  Catholic  empire,  is  a  question  that  I 
will  not  undertake  to  answer." 

We  have  given  our  Liberal  author's 
testimony  to  the  fairness  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Austria.  To 
this  we  may  add,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
if  the  writers  had  changed  sides  (Mrs 
Trollope's  statement),  that  the  courts 
of  justice  close  their  doors  to  the  pub- 
lic durinc  all  their  legal  proceedings, 
but  that  the  records  of  those  proceed- 
ings are  open  to  inspection  by  any 
person,  properly  introduced  and  recom- 
mended. How  far  these  conditions  do 
or  do  not  act  as  a  limitation  upon  the 
subsequent  publicity,  we  find  no  ex- 
planation ;  but  we  do  find  an  instance 
of  crime^  with  its  antecedents  and  con- 
seauences,  so  characteristic  and  so  sin- 
gular, that  with  it  we  shall  conclude 
our  extracts : 

**  On  looking  from  my  windows  a  few 
mornings  ago,  I  was  startled  by  seeing  a 
prodigious  crowd  assembled  in  the  Place, 
Half  the  extensive  area  of  the  Hohen 
market  was  filled  by  a  closely-packed 
mass  of  human  beings,  who  had  collected 
themselves  in  front  of  the  large  building 
at  the  lower  end  of  it,  which  is  appropria- 
ted to  various  uses  connected  with  the 
dvic  police. 

*'  My  maid  soon  appeared  with  the  in- 
telligence that  a  murderer  was  to  be  ex- 
posed upon  a  stage  in  the  front  of  the 
Maison  de  Police.  *  *  *  The  culprit  is 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  an  orphan, 
with  no  relative  or  connexion  whatever 
but  one  only  sister,  two  years  younger 
than  himself.  A  few  months  ago,  this 
lister,  who  was  in  service,  complained  to 
bim  that  her  mistress  was  very  unkind  to 
ber,  and,  moreover,  had  given  her  a  blow. 
It  requures  no  very  long  study  of  the  Aus- 
trian people  to  understand,  that  such  an 
olTence  as  this  might  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression than  much  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, might  be  considered  as  a  deeper 
Injury.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  sturdy 
independence  about  them.  This  does  not 
lead  to  resistance  or  resentment  under 
ponishment  inflicted  Recording  to  li^w,  but 


ft  renders  them  very  restive  under  any 
correction  not  so  sanctioned.  The  lower 
orders  are  not  accustomed  to  be  ilUtreat* 
ed,  and  they  do  not  bear  it  patiently. 

"  This  blow  was  more  than  the  boy.  In 
his  character  of  sole  protector,  could  bear  { 
he  took  his  sister  from  her  service,  and, 
having  placed  her  in  another,  contrived  im- 
mediately to  make  acquaintance  with  her 
successor  in  the  place  she  had  left. 

**  It  seems  thai  for  several  weeks  past  it 
has  been  his  custom  to  wait  for  this  girl  at 
the  fountain  whence  she  drew  water,  and 
observing  two  or  three  days  ago  that  several 
water- earriert,  who  were  waiting,  would  have 
lo  take  their  turns  before  hers  arrived,  he 
hastened  to  the  apartments  of  her  mistress, 
rang  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  as  he 
expected  by  the  old  lady  herself;  sod,  having 
thrust  the  unhappy  woman  back  into  her 
bedroom,  he  drew  forth  a  knife  which  had 
long,  as  he  avows,  been  kept  ready  in  hia 
bosom,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  He 
then  quietly  retired  without  having  disturbed 
any  of  those  who  inhabited  the  same  house. 
She  survived  the  blow  just  long  enough  to 
tell  her  servant,  when  she  returned,  whose 
hand  had  given  it.  Immediate  search  was 
made  for  the  young  assassin,  and  he  was  noon 
found  at  work  at  bis  usual  place,  a  carpenter*! 
workshop.  The  moment  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice appeared  he  laid  down  his  tools,  and 
prepared  to  follow  them,  saying,  *I  know 
that  you  are  come  for  me,  and  I  am  quite 
ready  to  go  with  you.*  " 

Every  Austrian  knows,  as  we  are 
told,  that,  by  the  Austrian  code,  na 
proof  of  guilt  can  so  far  supersede  tha 
necessity  of  the  criminal's  own  confes- 
sion as  to  sanction  his  execution.  But 
this  youth  sought  not  safety ;  ho  con- 
fessed at  once,  and  was  sentenced  to 
death. 

'*  His  exposition  to  the  public  gazo  lasted 
ten  minutes,  during  which  time  he  stood 
upon  an  elevated  platform,  which  placed  him 
conspicuously  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
multitude;  and  whilst  he  stood  there,  hit 
sentence  was  read  aloud  from  the  advanced 
balcony  of  the  Maison  de  Police.  He  was 
then  taken  down,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  as 
quietly  as  it  had  assembled. 

"  The  following  morning,  however,  at  an 
early  hour,  a  crowd  began  again  to  gather  on 
the  same  spot  •  •  «  This  multitude, 
or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  wished  it^ 
were  admitted  one  or  two  at  a  time  into  the 
interior  of  the  Maison  de  PoUce,  in  order  to 
visit  the  wretched  young  man,  whose  penanc« 
or  whose  privilege  it  wss— for  I  cannot  find 
out  which  it  is  considered  to  he — to  sit  and 
receive  the  visits  of  as  many  of  bis  fellow* 
citiz«ui  as  chose  to  gate  upon  him* 
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<«  Mr  H'^^  jtmrad  hinifelf  to  a  ptrty 

irho  wert  entering,  tad  w«  led  by  dwm  into 

« tnmll  Toom,  ivUek  btd  very  Ktlte  tht  tp* 

pearanee  of  m  prifons  bat  at  the  «xtrwmt3r 

oT  it  tat  the  criminal  with  hb«oiifc«or  beiide 

him*  awl  before  them  a  table,  wfaerem  mu 

pboed  a  cnnrifix  between  two  Kgbted  eandlea. 

Tbe  priert  bad  a  book  before  biB)  from  wbicb 

he  read  tome  tenteBoee  m  a  lew  votce»  while 

the  prisoner,  whoee  Kmbe  were  perfectly  free, 

Mnofced  a  long  pipe,  which  a  man,  who  ap-     nmna  uraur  »uu  *;iccmix«voo  ^/v,..™, 

»eai^  to  be  one  «€  hit  jeilerB,  reptenished    food   good  though  meagre^  and  the 

tot  hnn  when  it  was  exhsoeted.  whole  managed,  as  Wo  gather  from 

her  descrtptton,  much  according  to 
one  of  the  American  eicperimentiEl 


poMible  for  a  ci^e  of  wikh  lh«y  were  sot 
guilty." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  reprieve,  or 
at  least  after  the  date  of  the  letter  an^ 
nouBdng  it,t  Mrs  Trollope  virfted  the 
prison  in  the  Leop<^d8tad>  one  of  tte 
snbmi>8,  eecorted  by  the  goTeinor, 
Count  Baetb,  if  floch  be  indeed  his 
nftcouth  though  noMe  name.  Sh© 
fbnnd  order  and  cleanliness  perfect. 


•  Mr  H said  that  the  ooontenanoe  of 

the  unhappy  young  man  has  nothiDg  ferocioira 
in  it,  but  that  Ae  expression  is  stultified,  and 
almost  brutsl  in  its  heavy  duhiess.*  He 
■eennd  to  take  litHe  heed  of  the  soene  before 
him,  excepting  that  as  every  new  comer  threw 


schemes,  we  forget  whether  Anhnm 
or  which  other,  and  die  does  not  even 
notice  the  similarity.     But  we  so  far 


Mm,  excepting  that  as  every  new  comer  Arew       ^^^^  ^^  Austrian  system  of  prison 
a  piece  of  money  to  him,  on  a  napklto  sprwd     J.^^^^  ^o  the  American,ihat  siteieJO 


behind  the  emcifix  on  purpcro  to  receive  it, 
he  slightly  bent  his  hefd  to  each.  1%e 
money  thus  collected  is  entirely  at  the  *•- 
poeal  of  the  prisoner.  If  he  be  a  pious  Ca* 
thtftte,  he  wiH  dispose  tff  it  in  masses  to  be 
perfbitDed  for  the  repose  6f  hn  soul ;  but  he 
Is  permitted,  if  such  be  Ms  wish,  to  expend 
h  in  eatfog  and  drinking  whatever  he  may 
choose  to  command,  during  the  h«t  day  and 
^ght  of  his  existence.  Or  he  may  bestow  it 
on  any  aurviving  friend. 

••  His  exeoatioB  4i  fixed  for  tfie  day  aft«r 
tomorrow. 


**  In  the  course  of  yesterday,  rumoura 
began  to  circulate  of  the  Emperor's  intention 
to  cbange  the  punishment  of  death  to  that  of 
imprisonment,  and  to-day  the  rumours  are 
fully  confirmed.  .  .  •  The  fact  that 
the  dreadful  outrage  was  committed  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  an  orphan  sister,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  two  young  creatures  being 
left  alone  in  the  world,  save  for  each  other, 
has  (sic)  certamly  softened  all  hearts  towards 
him. 

•*  As  for  the  kind  and  mercy- knring  Em- 
peror himself,  he  would  have  been  likely 
ehough  to  have  made  a  reason,  if  he  eoirid 
have  found  none,  that  might  have  excosed 
him  from  putting  his  bond  to  the  death- 
warrant  of  a  fellow-dreature.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  has  never  yet  performed  this  pata« 
ful  duty*  ...  A  man  attempted,  some 
time  ago,  to  shoot  him  at  Baden.  Not  only 
did  the  Emperor  immediately  declare  that  the 
assassin^  life  should  not  be  forfeited,  but 
when  the  msn  was  placed  in  confinement, 
the  kind 'hearted  monarch  commanded  that 
aid  should  be  afforded  to  his  wife  and  children, 
in  order  that  they  might  suffer  as  little  as 


discif^ne  to  the  American, that  siteido 
vj^ilst  working  !n  company  is  here 
enfbrced  openly,  and  not  as  there  by 
espionage.  Our  trayellcr  f^irthcr 
found  diains  of  various  kinds  unused, 
and,  in  answer  to  her  enquuies,  the 
Count,  upon  one  occasion,  said — 

'*  It  was  formerly  the  cn^m  to  secoM 
the  prisoners  at  night  by  fastening  round  a 
leg  of  each  of  them  a  chain  secur«:d  to  these 
rings  ;  but  the  late  Emperor  forbade  the 
continuance  of  the  practice,  averring  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  the  custody 
of  these  unfortunate  people  was  consigned,  to 
take  care  that  their  escaping  should  be  pr*« 
vented  by  the  watchfulness  of  their  guards, 
and  not  by  the  increase  of  suffering  to 
themselves.  ** 

The  hospital  wards,  however  well 
arranged  and  conducted,  the  lady  vi- 
siter was  naturally  incliBed  mcroiy  to 
glance  at ;  but  one  of  them  her  a* 
cerone  ihus  urged  her  to  enter : — 

"  *  U  faut  entrer  ici,'  said  he ;  and  as 
we  walked  up  the  room,  he  told  me  that 
the  young  man  who  had  recently  been  «»• 
dernned  to  death  for  murder,  and  reprieved, 
was  lodged  there.  This  wretched  hoy  sus- 
tained hearing  the  judgment  which  con- 
demned  him  to  death  with  ao  much  calmneN, 
that  many  thought  it  testified  the  indiflfer- 
enee  of  a  nature  equally  hardened  to  crime 
and  its  cowequenoes.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, receive  the  words  which  announced 
the  change  from  death  to  Kfe  with  equal 
firmness.  I  think  I  before  told  you  that  he 
feinted  on  learning  that  hb  life  was  spared; 
tnd  I  now  found  that,  for  many  days  after- 


•  This  scene  is  one  of  the  manyUIustrations  of  these  vohimes  from  Mr  Herwin's  pendK 
t  The  pimctice  of  writbg  letters  for  the  press,  not  for  the  post,  Vlways  betrayt  itseii,  ana 
l^oth  these  books  of  travels  are  in  truth  pseado  letters. 
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Evidently  more  days  had  ioter- 
rened  between  his  reprieve  and  this 
visit  to  his  prison  than  between  the 
Saiies  of  the  two  letters. 

**  iMtaad*  ibw«fore»  «f  kit  Mag  leiil  off 
iBimiilily  t«  SpiUb«if ,  aoeor^wg  to  tlM 
Ittter  af  kh  teBtoMS,  he  wm  pboed  ia  tht 
kM|iital  of  Ih*  LaopoUttadt  ptiiMi.  For 
imnl  dajs  h«  Mvudntd  inwyihU  of 
takiag;  aoiiciahineai,  and  looked,  tkey  told 
me,  Uke  a  penon  ilowl/  recoveriag  from  a 
dfli^ate  fever.  For  the  last  day  or  Uro, 
bowerer,  the  vigour  of  hie  age  kaa  beea 
tiiumphiog ;  hii  appetite  and  atreogth  bave 
returned,  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  it  ie  intend- 
ed to  remove  him  to  the  place  of  hit  ulti- 
mate destination • 

**  When  at  laet  we  reached  the  spot 
where  stood  the  young  ruffian  who  had 
proved  that  he  eonld  both  love  and  hato 
wiA  endi  terrible  riolence,  I  taw  before  me 
a  being  who,  of  all  the  imnates  c^  Ihe  room, 
was  perhaps  the  last  ray  sagacity  would 
hsYe  pointed  out  as  a  murderer.  His 
flaxen  hair,  his  youthful  aspect,  and  the 
paleness  which  still  remained  from  his  re- 
cent illness,  all  contributed  to  give  him  an 
air  of  gentleness,  or  perhaps  I  should  ra- 
ther say  of  tameness,  that  at  the  first  glanoe 
quite  set  my  sciepce  at  fault. 

"  Kevertbeleaa,  I  waa  startled,  mora 
than  did  credit  to  my  wisdom,  when  he 
darted  forward  to  meet  us^  extending  that 
ruthless  right  hand,  which  had  so  recently 
been  drenched  in  a  helpless  woman's  blood. 
His  purpose  was  to  take  the  hand  of  Count 
Baeth,  in  order  to  kisa  it,  according  to  ihe 
custom  of  the  country;  but  the  Count 
drew  back,  putting,  if  1  remember  rightly, 
Ms  hand  behind  him,  yet  wi^ut  expressing 
eilker  diepleasiire  ar  surprise." 

Ourxeadersy  we  apprehend,  by  this 
time  fully  participate  in  the  amaie- 
ment  we  expertenced  upon  the  first 
pero^tion  of  the  eztnaordinary  diwi- 
jnilarity  displayed  by  the  pictures  of 
Austria  and  her  Government  present- 
ed to  us^  as  well  by  the  philosophic 
Libend  as  hy  tiie  Tory  laAj,  firom  all 
the  notions  we  had  for  years  been  im- 
bibing of  a  people  sunk  in  and  stupi- 
fied  by  soisual  and  vidous  indulgen- 
ces—of a  blindly  bigoted  Govem- 
mfflit  sedulously  promoting  the  sen- 
sualityt  if  not  tlie  vice,  in  oraer  to  pre- 
vent a  glimmering  of  light  from  pe- 
.  aetrating  tiie  palpable  obscure  of  the 
subject  mind,  and  inhumanly  as  in- 
-esonMy   pimisksiig  any   iudividttal 


m 

who  evvn  draiat  «f  aMerging  fir(sm 
th0  sloi^  not  of  Deofend,  but  of 
slothful  ignorance.  This,  tbmi*  is  the 
place  for  examiaiBg  into  the  cause  «f 
this  diasinalaiity,  or,  to  ^eak  oor* 
rttedy»  of  Uie  erroneous  ideas  that 
have  now  been  mctified— a  came 
whioh  we  eonoeive  to  be  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  France  is,  both 
naturally  tmd  poHtksally^  inimical  to 
Austria ;  Mid  the  Frewsh  asaert  Iheir 
opinions,  trae  or  fake,  with  an  un- 
<]toid)dDg  eonfidenoe,  that  lo^iees  the 
rest  of  Europe,  England  indndedj 
implicitlv  to  receive  as  certain  what 
is  BO  positiTely  enundatedL  Nay,  we 
ounelves,  awsre  as  we  are  of  thia 
propeoai^,  detpiung,  r^robating* 
and  gnarding  against,  aiv  but  too 
eSbeskf  it  seems,  borne  unconsdoiislir 
away  by  ^  onrrent.  Thus,  we  con- 
eerve,  has  an  nafaiwnrable  impression 
of  Anstriabeen  originally  taken  upon 
**  GaUic  trust" 

The  second  cause  of  error  is  mom 
recondite,  and  tberoSbre  nore  paD- 
donable,  although,  when  adverted  to, 
it  appears  self-evident.  The  impar- 
tial travellers  who  have  misrepresent- 
ed Austria'visited  not  the  hereditary 
states,  bat  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom.  Now,  not  onl^  may  and 
must  forms  of  administration  conge- 
nial to  the  tranquil,  corporeaUv  en- 
joying, and  mentally  contmnplative 
German  be  repugnant  to  the  impe- 
tuous and  aspiring  sons  of  the  Souths 
bnt  even  were  tiie  Austrian  Govern- 
ment ever  so  skilfully  adapted  to  Ita- 
lian nature,  the  Italian  provinces  are 
not  original,  integral  parts  of  the 
empire,  but  conquered  or  acquired 
dependendes.  They  must  feel  in- 
dignantly humiliated  at  being  ruled 
by  a  foreigner,  an  ultra^montane  bar- 
barian, as  Italian  pride  still  considers 
a  German ;  and  we  even  doubt  whe- 
ther all  Bonaparte's  talent  and  splen- 
dour could  have  rendered  annexation 
to  France  palatable  had  he  not  himself 
been  of  Italian  birth,  race,  and  n^ne. 
In  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
there  must  then  be  discontent,  often 
action,  as  often  repressed  by  coer- 
cion ;  nor  can  any^  generous  spirit 
avoid  sympathizing,  in  some  measure^ 
with  thatdiscontent. 

We  oursdves.  Conservative  as  we 
are,  and  believing,  as  we  now  do, 
that  the  Austrian  Gevemment  is  gm- 
duidly  nuiiiig  her  people  in  the  inteti 
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lectual  scale^  and^  whether  consciously 
or  notf  prepariDg  them  for  future 
rational  liberty,  must  confess  that 
the  same  revolutionary  movement 
which,  in  Austria,  would  shock  us  as 
the  revolt  of  children  against  a  wise 
and  kind  father,  we  should,  in  Italy, 
feel  to  be  a  gallant  though  injudicious 
struggle  for  national  independence, 
hard  to  blame,  however  much  to  be 
regretted.  And  thus,  from  angry 
Italians,  have  we  adopted  or  received 
the  corroboration  of  our  Gallic  pre- 
judice against  Austria. 

But  ere  we  lay  down  the  pen,  we 
must  add  a  word  to  guard  ourselves 
against  misapprehension.  Such  feel- 
ings, as  we  cannot  hut  sympathize 
with  in  the  Italians,  are  not,  ought 
not,  to  be  extirpated ;  but,  like  all  the 
passions  actuating  humanity,  they 
require  to  be  carefully  and  firmly  re- 
giuated  and  controUed.  The  day 
will  come,  we  doubt  not,  when  Italy, 
*nnited  into  one  state,  shall  be  inde- 


pendent, powerful,  and  prosperous. 
But  Italy,  in  the  disjointed  conditioii 
that  has  lasted  for  centuries,  and  that 
still  continues,  knowing  only  a  nar- 
row local  patriotism,  and  burning 
with  intestine  strife,  with  provincial » 
mutual  hatred,  is  utterly  unripe  for 
^^  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished;"  and  we,  individually, 
scarcely  hope  for  length  of  life  suffi- 
cient to  see  even  the  dawn  of  that 
auspicious  day.  Mean-while,  far  be 
it  from  us,  far  be  it  from  any  philan- 
thropic statesman,  to  be  so  extrava- 
gantly led  astray,  by  the  abstract 
love  of  liberty,  as  to  excite  or  to  en- 
courage, in  that  portion  of  Italy 
which  we  now  believe  in  our  heart  to 
be  the  best  educated,  the  best  go- 
verned, and  the  happiest  part  of  the 
peninsula,  any  premature,  and  there- 
fore assuredly  unsuccessful,  and  if  as- 
suredly to  be  unsuccessful,  unjusti- 
fiable effort,  even  for  that  first  of 
blessings — national  independence. 


COtTBT  AND  CABINET  GOSSIP  OF  A  NEW  REIGN. 


THE  ACCESSION. 

The  majority  of  the  Princess  Alex- 
andrioa  Victoria,  contingent  upon  the 
demise  of  the  late  monarch  before  the 
full  term  of  lawful  years  was  accom- 
plished, was  more  fortunate  for  the 
country  than  welcome  to  certain  par- 
ties. A  regency,  vrith  Sir  John 
Conroy  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
fnenage,  might  have  been  more  pro- 
fitable as  well  as  pleasant  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
aspiring  equerry  of  Kensington,  who 
had  ruled  with  absolute  sway  the  royal 
household — who    had    regulated    at 

Steasure  the  destinies  of  its  august  in- 
abitants— doubted  nothing  of  being 


the  future  Mayor  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  If  he  mistook  his  own  posi- 
tion and  prospects,  they  had  no  less 
been  mbapprehended  by  others.  Sir 
John  was  not  the  man  to  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel ;  he  blazed  it  in 
all  eyes  and  places,  so  as  to  leave  no 
shadow  of  mistake  for  those  whose 
sight  was  unbleared  and  whose  ears 
were  not  stopped  up.  The  old  King 
had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  that  sort  of 
vulgar  puff  and  advertising  extraor- 
dinary,* and,  as  might  be  expected,  it 
was  not  more  palatable  to  the  royal 
niece.  Whilst  in  leading-stringfs  the 
nuisance  had  been  but  impatiently 
tolerated,  but  when  the  royal  muden 


*  So  offensively  obtrusive  was  his  manner  that  at  more  tlion  one  drawiog-room  he 
was  rumpe^in  the  most  unmistakable  way  by  William  IV.,  than  whom  no  man  ever 
possessed  a  nicer  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  conduct  in  others,  however  family  affec- 
tions may  in  his  own  case  have  blinded  him  to  their  rigid  observance.  Like  all 
parvenus,  the  equerry  was  utterly  deficient  in  that  outward  retenue  never  lost  sight  of 
by  well-bred  people,  however  elevated  by  fortune  and  in  whatever  circumstances 
placed,  which  delicately  avoids  the  possibility  of  compromises,  groundless  suspicions, 
and  injurious  imputations.  On  one  occasion  of  a  court  exhibition  of  Sir  John's,  in 
the  coarse  and  forward  style  alluded  to,  a  statesman  present,  distinguished  for  his 
habitual  prudence  and  power  of  self-command,  could  not  help  excUdin}ng  to  ptrtief 
nfar  him,  *'  this  is  really  too  disgusting." 
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stood  forth  a  queen  confest^  it  was  at 
oDce  abated* — the  fiat  was  baued 
..the  decree  irreyersible  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medcs  and  Persians.  There 
was  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  pa^ 
lace^  but  none  among  the  householdi 
where  the  subaltern  tyranny  had  long 
been  insupportable.  Most  royally 
gilded,  in  sooth,  was  the  bitter  pill ; 
Sir  Knight  became  Sir  Baronet,  with 
a  pension  of  L.3000  a-year  on  the 
privy  purse — Irish  brass,  nothing 
daunted,  had  demanded  a  peerage  and 
a  treasurership.  The  newly  coined 
Baronet  was  sent  to  console  himself 
to  his  estates  in  Wales — more  sub- 
stantial than  c/uiteaux  en  Espagne — 
there,  amidst  the  bearded  and  vene- 
rable tribe  that  browse  on  the  sides 
of  hoary  Snowdon,  to  lament  that  For* 
tune*s  jaded  steeds  would  no  farther 
whirl  him ;  there  to  weep  over  the 
day  that,  for  the  blandishments  and 
pageantries  of  a  fickle  court,  he  ever 
ibrsook  the  happy  scenes  of  native 
nothingness — that  ever  he  exchanged 
the  mud  hut  of  his  fathers^^  amid  the 
bi^s  and  the  piggeries  of  wild  Con- 
naught,  for  pension  positive  or  peerage 
in  perspective.  There,  however,  in 
Juvenile  t  Gallia,  better  for  him  had 
he  rested,  for,  town  returning,  he  mar 
have  found,  perchance,  that  friend- 
ship, like  love,  glows  none  the  fiercer 
for  absence.  He  may  have  learned 
that  other  equerries  have  crossed  or 
are  crossing  his  path — the  path  that 
led  to  fortune — that  other  stars  are 
in  the  ascendant,  and  that  even  that 
of  Conroy  must  quail  in  diminished 
lustre  beU)re  the  rising  glories  of  the 
star  of  Cavendish. 

In  the  retirement  to  which  Sir  John 
seems  condenmed  he  will  have  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  the  intrigue  so  art- 
lessly constructed  and  so  efiective, 
undesignedly  of  course,  by  which  the 
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latter  days  of  an  aged  monarch  were 
embittered.  When  the  Princess  ar- 
rived at  the  contingent  majority  fixed 
by  law,  an  establishment  upon  a 
larger  scale  and  more  independent 
was  felt  to  be  fitting  for  the  heiress 
presumptive.  At  Kensington  an  ap* 
plication  to  Parliament  was  tho  favou- 
rite scheme,  and  from  Belgium  it  was 
said  to  be  first  suggested — by  tho 
Whig  Ministers  it  was  underhand 
encouraged.  If  ever  monarch  were 
attached  to  the  next  heir  to  all  his 
greatness,  William  IV.  had  all  a 
parent's  love  for  his  youthful  and  in- 
teresting successor  that  was  to  be, 
who  with  equal  warmth  returned  his 
affection.  But  for  an  heiress  pre- 
sumptive only  he  felt  that  a  call  on 
the  nation  would  be  unbecommg,  if 
not  unprecedented;  he  felt  also  the 
claims  which  a  beloved  relative  had 
on  his  bounty.  Out  of  his  own  pri- 
vate purse,  therefore,  he  proposed  to 
allow  her  the  sum  of  L.  10,000  per 
annnm,  but  subject  to  her  own  control, 
and  for  her  own  use  alone,  to  enable 
her  to  support  the  dignity  of  her 
rank,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  suited 
to  her  age,  and  to  indulge  in  the  cha- 
rities natural  to  her  deposition.  So 
generous  a  proposal  was  surely  enti- 
tled to  gratitude — such  desires  were 
surely  deserving  of  respect ;  at  Ken- 
sington they  were  regarded  with  nei- 
ther. The  royal  bounty  would  have 
been  accepted  indeed,  clogged  with 
the  condition  that  Sir  John,  the  indis- 
pensable Sir  John,  should  be  the  trea- 
surer to  receive  and  the  comptroller  to 
disburse ;  but  the  aged  monarch  might 
have  heard  of  royal  debts  mysteriously 
existing,  and  said  to  be  the  Duke*s  | 
he  feared,  perhaps,  his  bounty  might 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  interests  and 
premiums  on  bygone  loans  for  a  royal 
household — he  declined  in  any  case  an 


*  At  the  first  drawiog-room  after  the  Queen*s  aocesrion,  Sir  John  was  cut  in  as  tig« 
nal  a  ftMbion  as  before  by  the  late  sovereign.  When  announced,  and  advandng  to 
bow  his  homage,  her  Majesty  turned  her  head  away  and  affected  not  to  see  him. 

t  According  to  Profegior  Sedgwick,  a  sage  who  must  have  studied  the  subject  In 
Merlin's  cave,  if  not  with  Merlhi  himself,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  WaYes  is  a 
younger  sister  of  England,  by,  however,  some  thousands  of  years  only.  The  dis- 
cOTery  of  the  Professor,  stated  indeed  to  have  been  the  result  of  personal  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot,  was  imparted  with  becoming  gravity  to  the  ambulatory  concUive  of 
Solomons,  styled  *'  The  British  Association,"  at  their  late  revels  in  Liverpool ;  of  coarse 
in  such  company  it  was  received  with  thunders  of  applause.  What  will  Mr  Coney, 
beare  say  to  this  for  his  native  country  ?  Of  course  the  assembly  of  simpletons  did 
not  know,  what  is  notorious  to  every  body  at  Cambridge  from  the  chancellor  down  to 
the  btdmaker^that  the  worthy  professor  is  a  most  awful  wag. 
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SnteniMAflito  %fgB&cij  for  tli6  psnagv 
of  supplies  iBtmed  for  his  tfj/ftl  niece 
aadforberoid^.  Wkig  diplomacy  was 
put  in  reqaiation  opoii  the  oeoasioB ; 
angry  notes  passed^  to  wlseh  on  one 
nde  an  innocent  Princess  was  made  to 
aiBx  her  antograph-Uhe  treasnrership 
was  the  sine  qua  non — die  sickening 
Sorere^  indignantly  refosed  the  in- 
tronuBsion,  and»  in  Uie  midst  of  this 
unseemly  intrigue,  which  idanted  witii 
thorns  Ms  dying  pillow^  he  departed 
this  woi4d.     It  B  sud  that  he  wished 

the  bed  of  death  nnght  have 

been  soothed  by  one  more  belored 
presence  .  .  .  m  rain.  The  QaeeB> 
howvfer,  has  nobly  arenged  the  wrongs 
of  the  King  and  the  Princess  i^on  one 
party  at  least;  and  if  the  equerry,  from 
considerations  more  intelligible  to  him* 
setf  than  any  one  el8e«  hare  clutched 
a  monstrous  and  nndesenred  pension, 
wtdi  a  baronetcy  at  the  end  <^  it,  the 
comptrollersMp  of  tbe  household  has 
escaped  hts  grasp,  and  the  Peerage 
been  spared  one  degradation  at  least. 

■MOEALITY  OF  THE  WHIGS. 

The  dea^  of  the  King  changed  the 
direction  of  Whig  intrigue  without 
altering  its  ultimate  aim.  From  bow- 
ing the  knee  before  the  subordinate 
p^ests  and  the  high  Priestess,  the 
Whigs  transferred  their  ardent  devo- 
tions to  the  divinity  herself — from 
caballing  underhand  witii  the  clique  of 
Kensington  against  the  aged  master 
whose  liveries  they  wore  and  whose 
pay  they  podieted,  t^v  boldly  spum- 
ed the  ladder  by  which  th^  had 
mounted-4hey  gamed  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  conMing  ear  of  virgin 
royalty.  The  fate  of  Sir  John,  chief 
of  the  clique,  has  been  seen— -he  had 
the  choice  of  preying  upon  a  colony 
abroad,  or  rioting  on  a  pennon  at 
home,  bat  shut  out  of  the  regnal 
palace  he  was  to  bo  and  is.  There 
was  sorrowing  in  the  royal  demesne 
—seme  portion  of  womankind,  it  is 
said,  **  cried  their  eyes  out**.— to  no 
avail ;  the  doom  of  Sir  John  was  fixed. 
The  Wlng^  indeed  bad  concocted 
their  schemes  beforehand  with  all  the 
Machiavelic  forecast  of  veterans  in  the 
art  of  creating  family  broik,  and  throw- 
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ing  their  nets  Ibr  eBtnpptag  yomig 
bars.  They  yet  gioat  ofnr  the  me- 
monr  of  the  deadly  fends  of  theirpre- 
motion  between  the  good  old  Kia|g 
and  Geoige  Prince  of  Wales-^betwaea 
iAnt  Prbioess  Charlotte  and  her  royal 
fiither — between  the  Princess  Vietoiia 
andherageduncle ;  tiieirhandsare9f«ii 
BOW  reeldng  wkh  the  fratricidal  goce 
streaming  for  years  past  from  vens  fint 
lanced  by  them,  thrsngbont  the  wkda 
Peninsula,  from  the  PyreoeeB  to  tlie 
banks  of  the  Tagns.  The  court  of  tiM 
heiress-presumptive  was  eareftdly  be- 
leaguered betimes,  so  that  the  frttore 
Queen  might  not  eseape  tin  toSs  of 
the  schemers.  Let  m  mark  the  mora- 
lity of  the  Whi^  in  the  ohmoe  of 
thmr  instmments,  of  those  who  were 
to  be  tlie  attendants  almost  oonstanty 
the  protectors  of  tiie  outgoings,  the 
palace  hangers-on  at  command  for  dm 
hospitaUe  dinner-board,  the  planled 
companions  for  the  social  evenmg  cir- 
cle of  the  Duchess,  and,  therofoi«,  alM 
of  a  youthful  Princess  just  bloOmiBg 
into  maidenhood,  whom  none  shoidd 
have  been  si^Ssred  to  approach  less 
pure  than  her  own  innocence,  less  un- 
tunted  than  her  own  spotless  iife  and 
conversation.  Let  us  see  what  was 
the  «ort  of  entourage  provided  for  tiie 
first  scion  of  a  royal  house,  for  the 
"  rose  and  four  expectancy*'  of  a  great 
nation,  and  measure  Whig  monlitv  by 
the  standard  c^  the  sdection.  Of  Sv 
John  Conroy,  first  equerry  to  H.R.H. 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  enough  has  been 
said,  and  more  than  enov^^b  known. 
Next  we  have  General  Upton,  another 
equerry,  a  name  not  unknown  to  fraie 
in  the  annals  of  galluitry,  and  of  other 
royal  courts  situate  in  Westminster, 
besides  those  of  St  James  or  Kensing- 
too.  The  Grenoral  has  a  reputation 
for  feats  and  *'  hairi^readth  scapes,'* 
if  not  on  tented  fields,  in  odier  touka 
of  softer  Paphlan  warfare,  for  which 
nature  hath  more  Icindly  formed  him 
as  the  *'  pink  of  fashion,**  if  not  in  the 
"  mould  of  form.'*  Then  we  have 
Caradoc  (Craddock  of  yore),  the  gay, 
the  gallant  Lothario  of  Parisian  sa- 
loons, before  whose  fires  resistless  have 
melted  even  the  ice- bound  hearts  of 
Neva's  beauteous  Naiads.*    He,  as  « 


*  How  gallantly  he  saYcd  one  firom  Siberia  and  its  horrors  at  a  critical  moment  can 
best  be  attested  by  the  chaplain  of  the  British  embassy  at  Paris,  and  by  Pozzo  di 
Borgo ;  for  the  tender  friendship  of  years  jnst  then  opportunely  ripened  ^to  matri* 
piony. 
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jewel  too  prUoable  lor  aiffbt  but  a 
BritiBh  coort,  was  tmnlatea  fttHn  the 
boadoin  of  princestei  and  the  cabiaeta 
of  diplomacy  la  tbe  Fanbouiig^  St 
Honor^  to  Hie  groves  of  KensingtoB, 
as  a  cbosen  knight  eifserry  for  a  ma- 
trooly  duchess  and  an  august  princess 
so  carefidly  tended  under  her  wing» 
and  destined  to  ripen  so  rapidly  into  a 
SoTereign.  Handsome^  actiTe»  and 
lutriguing,  the  fortunes  of  the  new 
Wh^  peerage  oreatie*  of  Howden 
eeeased  in  his  hands  redolent  of  golden 
proause— tiie  glories  of  tbe  modeni 
bwo  bade  fair  to  eclipse  the  historic  re- 
iiown  of  the  great  Caractacusy*  whom 
by  some  new  heraldic  reading  he 
affects  to  claim  as  his  great  progenia 
tor.  Alas  for  such  lofty  a^irations ! 
•^how  are  the  mighty  fallen!  Yet 
fen  he  not  withont  a  straggle — ^with- 
out one  darmg  IKght  upward  eagl»- 
Ake  to  confh)Bt  the  sunbeams  of 
royalty.  The  artiUery  of  the  ttawc 
^tux  was,  it  is  said*  tried  and  failed ; 
what  is  positively  known  is  dmt  the 
Cansdoc  one  day  betocAL  himself  to 
Paris,  where  the  eqfoerry  has  claiaiB 
of  a  more  legitimaie  kind  upon  his 
services  and  idfeotions.  The  third  of 
this  good-looking  triumvirate  otpreux 
equerriesy  Cdonel  Cavendish,  is  a 
gentleman  and  doubtless  a  soldiery 
although  not  of  much  service  or  stand- 
ing>  w%ose  character  stands  impeach* 
ed  of  little  berond  Whiggery — a  ^ 
heinous  enough  of  itsdf.t  His  actual 
position,  don^essy  is  a  consequence  of 
that  Whigpolicywbichsoarsnot  beyond 
the  concoction  of  a  court  intriguo»  the 
instalment  or  corruption  of  a  couK 
mimooy  the  negotiation  of  a  marriage 
fbr  a  vote,  the  bargain  of  the  garter 
for  the  proxy  and  the  eleotioneeruig 


mfioaaoe  of  a  fiunple  Duke^  just  eome 
of  age^  but  not  at  years  of  discretion. 
It  was  by  accident,  no  doubt,  that 
tliree  equerries  should  be  so  singtdarir 
pitched  npon  to  form,  with  a  fourth 
before  existing,  part  of  that  State 
entourage  and  home  circle  in  whtcfa  a 
3!^tfaful,  open-hearted,  and  inexpe- 
rienced Princess  was  to  be  trained  to 
tlw  hid>its  of  more  public  life,  and  to 
be  taught  the  dtscriomiation  of  those 
nwe  proprieties  which  AauM  qualify 
her  becomingly  to  presde  in  future 
over  Mid  be  the  ornament  of  that 
Court  whidi  gives  the  tone  to  nuumers 
and  morals,  which  may  impart  grace 
to  virtue,  whidi  might,  under  mista- 
ken directimh  bring  vice  its^  into 
fiishion — or  say  tt  is  singular,  however 
accoimtable,  that  under  such  circuni- 
staaces  three  equerries  should  have 
been  so  iimooeimy  pkched  iq>on  by 
the  Whigs,  of  personal  accomplish- 
ments 80  attractive,  of  course,  but  some 
of  whose  antecedents,  morally,  were 
not  the  most  unquestionable.  It  might 
be  that  the  gallant  trio,  or  trio  of  gal- 
lants, were  notintended  to  fiy  at  game 
qidto  so  high  as  a  intaie  Qroen.  The 
advent  of  the  young  rovalty  was  not 

Suite  so  eariv  looked  for,  and  from 
le  docility  of  former  and  tender  years 
it  migbt  be  even  then  cakndated  that 
the  inaugurated  Mi^esty  of  England 
would  be  little  disposed  to  caat  off  her 
trammels,  at  least  not  untH  the  day 
that  she  should  exchange  them  for 
those  of  wedlock,  when,  it  was  ex- 
pected, she  would  oidv  quit  the  tuto- 
Jary  guidance  of  one  Cfobonrg  for  that 
of  anetiier.  Tbe  Whigs,  nowever, 
like  men  wise  in  their  generation,  had 

irepared  against  eaeh  contingency; 

or   a    Queen    really    regnoMi,   one 


fc 


*  Oh  !  the  weakness  of  poor  human  nature  I  Tbe  Craddock  was  a  name  benoor- 
ably  recorded  on  (he  bat(le>field,  and  as  hononrably^known  on  the  nusler-roll  of  the 
Brithh  army.  Sir  JcAm  Cnddock,  now  Lord  Howden,  does  not  seem  to  have  tvgard- 
ed  Mi  plebeian  descent  as  any  disgrace  ;  sensible  people  would  be  disposed  to  Ihlnk  it 
reflected  additional  hisfre  on  his  elevation.  'Why  then  should  Colonel  Caradoc,  ni 
Craddock,  repudiate  connexion  with  his  first  known  ancestor,  his  great  grandfather, 
the  honest  tailor  of  Shrewsbury  ?  His  grandfather  ^d  not  use  to  bbnh,  beeause  be 
had  been  a  faonble  sisar  at  college,  owing  his  education  to  charity,  and  his  Irish 
bishopric  afterwards  to  his  learning,  piety,  and  character.  We  counsel  the  gallant 
Colonel  not  to  cut  so  ungradonsly  bis  ancestor  of  the  shears,  but  leave  Caraolacas  to 
Us  rightful  descendants,  or  he  may  chance  to  have  all  the  noble  race  of  Shenkin  about 
Us  ears. 

f  There  are  many  persota  will  recollect  the  first  appearance  of  Colonel  Cavendisb, 
then  a  stripUng,  at  Madrid  years  ago.  He  was  then,  certainly,  one  of  the  prettiest 
fcllows  ever  beheld.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  how  fiercely  the  young  Ganymede  was 
laid  bold  of  by  tbe  black-whiskered  Puqoesa  de  < 
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<<  every  inch'*  a  Queen,  or  a  Queen 
en  tutelle,  they  were  equally  armed  at 
all  points  for  the  preservation  of  place 
and  power.  The  fate  of  tools  that 
might  have  heen  useful,  but  did  uot 
happen  to  be  wanted,  was  a  matter  not 
to  trouble  the  repose  of  a  Whig  states- 
man, and  so  Sir  John  retired  to  his 
estates  in  Wales,  and  Caradoc  to  the 
Faubourg  St  Honore,  some  people 
knew,  but  nobody  cared  for  why .  Such 
was  Whig  morality  in  the  case  of  the 
future  Queen  of  the  Britbh  empire. 
Happily  contagion  was  prevented ; 
the  atmosphere  was  impregnate  with 
malaria  perilous  for  tne  fresh  and 

{mre  mind — for  the  blushing  flower 
ust  timidly  unfolding  its  blossom  to 
the  breeze — ^but  the  death  of  the  King 
at  that  moment  was  more  than  the 
inheritance  of  a  throne  for  a  Queen, 
for  by  it  she  escaped  from  a  species 
of  control  and  of  direct  associations 
which  might  not  have  promoted  that 
elevation  of  sentiment,  and  could  hard- 
]y  have  improved  that  delicacy  and 
correctness  of  mind  and  manners 
which,  in  a  female  Sovereign,  will 
now  more  than  ever  be  looked  for, 
and  the  absence  of  which  would  now 
less  than  ever  be  tolerated. 

THE  FACTE  D£  FAMILLE  AND  THE 
ELECTIONS. 

On  the  morning  of  June  20,  1837, 
departed  this  life  William  the  Fourth, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
The  Monarch,  however,  never  dies- 
long  live  the  Queen  I  The  Princess 
Alexandrina  Victoria  was  proclaimed, 
and  made  her  appearance  at  the  vene* 
rable  front  of  St  James's,  like  Niobe, 
all  tears.  The  people,  respecting  her 
grief,  and  the  melancholy  event  pre- 
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ceding  her  accession,  hailed  her  with 
respectful,  unequivocal,  but  subdued 
acclamations  ;  in  their  welcome  of  tho 
**  rising  sun,"  they  forgot  not  him 
**  whose  race  was  run" — all  excepting 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  the  gang  of 
kindred  satellites  dependent  on  his 
patronage  and  his  kitchen  larder, 
flighty  was  the  roar  of  the  burly  de- 
magogue, on  the  hearing  of  which  the 
many  tongues  of  that  honest  English 
assemblage  went  mute.  The  un« 
earthly  shout  of  the  Milesian  incen« 
diary  sounded  like  the  traitorous  death- 
kneU  of  the  young  royalty  ;  so  it  was 
felt ;  a  mournful  silence  succeeded,  for 
all  feared  communion  of  voice  asof  sen^ 
timent  with  the  ash-livered  hypocrite. 
Ministers  and  Privy  Councillors,  Peen 
and  Prelates,  Members  of  Parliament 
and  of  Common  Councils,  flocked  the 
days  following  to  do  homage  and  to 
take  the  oaths.  All  were  charmed, 
and  yet  all  impressed  with  the  lofty 
carriage  and  the  dignified  bearing  of 
one  who,  so  green  in  years  was  yet 
so  ripe  in  judgment.  Fealty  was  sworn 
to  Queen  Alexandrina,  and  so  was  the 
formula  drawn  out  and  signed.  The 
Whigs  blundered  as  usual,  even  in 
such  a  trifle ;  for  it  had  been  intimated 
from  a  quarter  influential,  although 
not  from  royalty  itself,  that  *'  Victo- 
ria" should  be  the  name,  style  and 
title  of  the  new  Queen.  The  Duchess 
of  Kent,  veuve  Princess  of  Leiningen, 
n^e  Coboiirg,  felt  an  ambition,  laudable 
no  doubt,  to  plant  her  own  name  and 
so  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Cobourg 
race  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
—for  this  the  baptismal  order  was 
arbitrarily  reversed.  Alexander  of 
Russia,  the  patron  saint  of  tho  Co« 
bourgs,*  was  dead,  so  Alexandrina  of 


*  The  Queen  wai  named  AlezandriDa,  in  compliment  to  Alexander,  tben  Emperor 
of  all  tbe  RuBsias,  tince  demited.  The  elder  suter  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  mar- 
ried to  Alexander's  brother,  Constantioe,  the  capricious  tyrant  of  Poland,  from  whom, 
arter  much  ill  usage,  she  was  separated  in  1820.  That  ill  usage,  of  which  we  could 
relate  instances  atrociously  nuurvellous,  almost  incredible,  and  yet  true,  drove  her  to 
form  an  intrigue  with  a  young  Russian  officer.  It  was  discovered ;  tbe  justice,  no 
less  than  the  clemency  of  Alexander,  protected  her  from  the  vengeance  of  Constantino,  ■ 
She  was  separated  from  him,  and  with  a  decent  allowance  from  the  Emperor,  has  since, 
with  the  officer  she  had  a  KaUon  with,  lived  in  Switzerland.  The  manner  in  which 
German  Princesses  are  bargained  for,  and  carted  about  «ai»  ceremonit  for  wives  to 
foreign  Princes,  is  really  vn  peu  tropfort.  Nothing  more  so  can  happen  in  Circassla, 
which  has  furnished  breeders  for  the  Turkish  harem  for  time  immemorial,  as  Gcrmaiiy 
ha?  done  for  Europe.  Some  time  between  1790  and  1800  three  Princesses  of  the 
Houne  of  Cobourg  were  packed  off  to  St  Petersburg,  to  show  for  choice  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine ;  a  friend  of  ours  met  the  convoy  en  route*  The  nnfortunatt  one  hf 
felected  has  been  spoken  of;  th«  others  were  returned* 
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England^  named  in  honour  of  him, 
g^ve  way  to  Victoria  the  tutelary  deity 
of  hb  (when  liTing)  subservient  Co- 
bourgs.  Both  names  are  alike  foreign 
and  unharmonious  to  Britbh  ears,* 
although  of  the  two,  Alexandrina  per- 
haps the  most  euphonious.  Let  us 
hope,  and  wo  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  tho  Queen  will  nationalize  that  of 
Victoria,  and  make  it  the  theme  of  song 
and  history  equally  with  that  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

Secure  in  the  favour  of  the  young 
Sovereign,  and  hoping  to  escape  into 
popularity  under  tho  shadow  of  an 
august  but  unpledged  name,  the 
Whigs  dismissed  the  fears  under 
which  they  had  been  vacillating  dur- 
ing the  late  reign.  They  were  deci- 
five  fur  once ;  they  dissolved  the  old 
and  called  the  new  Parliament.  The 
key«note  for  candidates  was  sounded 
by  that  pompous  piece  of  small  in- 
anity. Lord  John  Kussell  himself,  in 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  Stroud, 
whom  he  called  upon  to  rally  around 
him  and  the  Ministry,  of  which  he 
formed  a  portion,  as  the  chosen  of"  the 
Queen."  *'  Were  ne'er  prophetic 
sounds  so  full  of  wo"  to  Whiggery. 

"  The  Queen,"  echoed  all  the  Whig 
Radicals,  from  John  0' Groat's  to  the 
Land's  End;  "the  Queen,"  faintly 
murmured  the  Radicals  hypocritical 
of  the  metropolitan  burghs,  of  sancti- 
fied Leeds  and  unitarian  Manchester ; 
"  the  Queen,"  bellowed  O'Connell 
and  his  satellites  through  all  the  bogs 
of  Ireland,  which  the  Milesians  con- 
strued as  a  national  blunder,  mean- 
ing, "  down  with  the  Queen ; "  Queen 
or  no  Queen,  "  that  is  the  question," 
gently  whispered  the  more  really  ho- 
nest and  truly  destructive  Radicals  of 
Bath,  of  Westminster,  and  of  South- 
wark.  The  political  horizon,  how- 
ever, so  murky  before,  began  to 
brighten ;  streaks  of  daylight  began 
to  illuminate  It ;  the  sim  was  peeping 
out,  and  the  dawn  no  longer  overcast. 
The  people  rallied  around  their  true 
and  ancient  friends  ;  the  Christian 
Church  re  asserted  its  might ;  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness,  of  Rome,  and  of  So- 
einian  infidelity  were  defeated  —  a 
change  had  come  over  the  land;  a 
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change  was  about  to  come  over  its 
rulers. 

Mean-time  Leopold,  the  King  of 
Belgium  that  is,  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  the  Cobourgs,  but  reckless  of  the 
honour  or  interest  of  England,  re« 
solved  upon  a  visit  to  his  august  niece. 
There  were  indications  of  stout  British 
feeling  which  it  was  desirable  to  crush 
in  the  bud — there  were  signs  of  inde- 
pendence and  carelessness  about  Co* 
Dourg,  which  threatened  the  progress 
of  the  further  aggrandisement  of  the 
family.  He  had  concluded,  moreover, 
Kpacte  defamille  with  Louis  Philippe, 
into  which  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  seduced  as  a  consenting,  if 
not  contracting  party.  Great  Britain 
had  been  fieeced  by  him — had  been 
made  a  puppet  to  his  own  selfish  am- 
bition. That  was  not  enough.  He 
came,  and  while  here  gloom  reigned 
in  the  royal  palace.  The  saturnine 
humour  of  the  griping  kingling  in- 
fected the  whole  establishment — the 
Queen  herself  became  sad ;  wearied 
out  with  reproaches,  with  remon- 
strances,  with  advice  dictated  not 
proficred,  with  solicitations  argued  in 
the  style  of  right  and  mastership  not 
of  affection  and  persuasion,  it  is  said 
the  royal  lady  gave  way — that  she 
was  overborne — tiiat,  inoculated  as  she 
had  been  with  a  sort  of  reverence  for 
the  most  mean  and  the  least  high- 
minded  of  princely  blood,  she  yielded, 
and  was  entrapped  into  promises, 
which,  we  tell  her,  the  great  nation 
she  presides  over,  will  not  tolerate  the 
performance  of.  Great  Britain  can 
enter  with  Leopold  of  Belgium,  with 
Ernest  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Gotha,  with 
Louis  Philippe  of  France  into  no 
pacte  defamiiie,  for  of  such. she  would 
be  sure  to  defray  all  tho  expense  and 
be  made  all  the  dupe.  Great  Britain 
cannot  and  will  not  be  made  the  sub- 
servient handmaid  of  Leopold  and 
France,  in  order  that  Leopold  may 
reign  in  Belgium,  Ferdinand  remain 
in  Portugal,  and  a  son  of  Ernest  of 
Saxo  Cobourg  become  a  prince  of 
England  by  marriage  with  its  ^ueen  I 
We  know  that  such  a  marriage  is 
talked  of  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
calculated  on  as  a  certainty  at  Cobourg 


*  George  IV.  who,  whatever  his  fanlU,  had  a  true  British  spirit  and  seDtimentf, 
declared  both  to  be  anti-British,  and  expressed  hhnself  in  no  measured  terms  at  the 
time  about  giving  the  royal  Infant  such  un£nglish  names. 
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and  la  Lisbon.  In  the  pakee  of  J^a4 
Necessidades  we  know  that  letters 
have  been  referred  to  from  England 
in  proof  that  the  Queen  is  resolve^ 
and  that  young  Ernest  or  Albert  shall 
be  the  man.  We  advise  Baron  Stock- 
mar  to  be  more  discreet  in  future,  for 
popubr  indignation  is  apt  whan 
foreigners  intermeddle.  We  pray  the 
Duchess  to  remain quieacenty  lest  over- 
zealous  family  yearnings  endanger  the 
magnificent  allocation  of  L.SO^OOO  a- 
year.  As  to  the  younef  gendemen* 
Ernest  Augustus*  and  Albert  Francis, 
let  them  pursue  their  studies  in  all 
tranquillity  at  Bonne.  Neither  one 
nor  tne  other  is  destined  to  espouse 
England's  Queen,  for  she  cannot  and 
dare  not  enter  the  portals  of  Hymen 
if  a  nation  forbid  the  banns.*  They 
may  contemplate  as  much  as  thty 
please,  and  at  their  Idsure,  the  two 
splendid  engravings  from  the  por- 
traits of  their  august  relative  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  bv  Chalons 
a^  some  other  artist,  exhibited  in 
their  College  chambers  jfbvr  days  only 
after  the  proof  impressions  left  the 
engraver's  hands  here,  forwarded*  of 
course,  by  some  kind  patron  of  the 
matrimonial  speculation.  For  the 
Cobourgs  we  have  paid  enoughj  and 
we  have  done  enough ;  for  them  we 
have  bled,  not  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, but  by  millions.  We  have 
warred  to  place  two  Cobourgs  on  two 
thrones,  in  other  ways  we  have  gorged 
the  familv  with  imperial  incomes. 
Some9  And  the  largest  portion  of  these 
incomes,  have  not  been  spent  among 
the  bounteous  donors  i  they  have  been 
thriftily  hoarded,  on  the  eontraiy,  or 
laid  out  in  Styrian  or  Tran^lvanian 
estates-— any  where  but  in  England, 
as  Leopold  himself  can  tell.  The 
Queen  Uowager's  dower  is  doubtless 
Urge^  larger  nerhaps  than  the  occa- 
sion warranted,  even  from  the  greatest 
of  nations.  But  the  nation  grudges 
it  not ;  the  virtues  and  the  liberaUty 


of  that  august  Princes  justify  it. 
Tiiat  which  was  nobly  given  is  as 
nobly  expended  amongst  the  donora. 
Saxe  Melningen  is  not  enriched  with 
the  thrifty  savings  of  thre^fourths  of 
a  roval  allowance,  nor  England  de- 
frauded, as  in  the  case  of  the  parsi- 
monious and  greedy  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Cobourg. 

In  season  meet  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  left  for  his  home ;  there  his 
people  were  murmuring  that  their 
Sovereign,  nick-named  the  roi  ckspos^ 
tiihus,  being  ahri^s  en  route  for 
Paris  or  London,  was  to  them  of  ser- 
vice neither  in  the  way  of  use  or  or- 
nament. Few  were  the  days  that 
elapsed,  however,  ere  the  satrap  mo- 
narch was  again  in  movement  for 
Paris,  where  he  was  summoned  to 
|[ive  an  account  of  his  Engli^  mis- 
sion, and  how  far  the  young  Queen  of 
England  had  been  found  manageable 
for  the  family  eompact.  What  passed 
between  the  vassal  prince  and  his  liege 
lord  who  had  assumed  the  guardian^ 
ship  of  England's  Queen,  can  only  be 
guessed  by  results  since  and  now  in 
progress.  With  Leopold,  caution  was 
necessary,  for  the  annuity  of  the 
Duchess  was  yet  unsettled — a  primary, 
because  a  money  consideration  in  the 
policy  of  the  Cobourgs. 

In  the  mean-time,  however,  Leo- 
pold left  behind  him  his  locum  teuem : 
the  faithful  Stockmar  was  installed  in 
the  royal  palace  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  Cobourg  and  report  progress. 
Upon  the  decease  of  William,  the 
post  of  Private  Secretary,  honourably 
fulfilled  during  more  than  two  reigns 
by  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  was  again 
profibred  for  the  accentanoe  of  him 
who  had  so  long  been  the  confidential 
adviser  in  th«r  family  concerns  of  the 
Royal  family — it  was  declined,  be- 
cause long  service  and  grey  hairs  re- 
quired repose.  To  the  surprise  of  all 
men,  it  was  announced  shortly  after* 
wards  that  Baron  Stockmar  had  been 


*  In  reference  to  the  cormorant  amhiiiou  of  Leopold  and  the  Cobourgs,  and  tk«lr 
ploti  for  marrying  one  of  these  young  gentlemen  to  tbe  fucoeasor  to  a  throne  appar- 
ently 10  fortunately  for  them  left  without  male  heirs  direct,  the  Emperor  Nicolas, 
with  lareastie  allusion  to  the  luck  of  Leopold  in  his  two  marriages,  from  the  last  of 
which  he  derived  a  kingdom,  and  of  his  nephew  who,  when  a  husband  was  wanted  for 
Donoa  Maria,  was  selected  for  a  qua$i  King,  wittily  exclaimed  :— 

*<  Jamais  uno  couronne  ne  tombo  dana  la  boue  qu*un  de  met  cousins  de  Cobourg  ne 
4htrehe  4  la  ramaaser." 

^i^^iM.— "  No  sooaer  doea  a  orowa  fUl  isle  the  ptreets,  thaa  one  el  say  Gobewf 
cousios  is  ready  to  pick  it  up," 
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fbrnally  indueted  into  the  offiet;  a 
Ibreigiier,  aad  the  dependent  of  a 
foreign  piincey  had  been  pli^eed  near 
the  person  of  the  SoYereign,  with  intent 
to  aet  as  Viceroy  oTer  her.  By  the 
Ministerial  prints  this  was  oetenti^ 
tiously  published— the  public  were 
astonished^  but  they  were  siienl.  It 
was,  however,  the  silence  of  the  calm 
which  precedes  the  storm  gathering 
in  the  distance.  The  indq[>«ad«it 
press  incredulous  wuted  for  confirma- 
tion ;  the  bolts  were  forging  again^ 
their  deroted  heads,  when  the  CiSiinet, 
cowardly  as  corrupt,  took  the  alarm. 
The  aj^Kuntment  was  disayowed,  and, 
as  if  to  shame  the  tools,  in  the  very 
GoTemment  papers  bv  which  pro- 
claimed; nay,  raore>  ue  post  itself 
was  then  discorered  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  irresponsible.  There- 
fore, the  Baron  bdmg  ostennbiy  dis- 
placed on  that  g^und,  and  on  that 
ground  only,  not  even  by  a  true-born 
Englishman  could  the  Ministry  ven- 
ture  to  replace  him.  In  this  dilenoma, 
and  for  the  better  security  of  Whig 
ascendency,  it  was  resolred  that  the 
leading  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion should  in  turn  enact  the  priyate 
secretaryship,  that  so  the  influence  of 
Stoekmar  might  be  counteraoted,  and 
none  suffered  to  approach  the  Queen 
except  through  Whig  portals.  The 
task  was  first  undertaken  by  Lords 
Melbourne  and  Palmer9ton,two  noble- 
men of  morals  so  exemplary,  that 
they  aboye  all  were  deemed  the  most 
fitting  attendants  upon  maiden  Ma- 
jesty. The  toil,  after  weeks  of  unin- 
termitting  endurance,  became  too 
wearisome  for  the  soft  luxurious  Pal- 
merston.  Lord  John  was  called  in  to 
replace  him,  but  the  pompous  pigmy 
of  conceited  nothingness  was  soon 
found  insufferable  by  a  Queen  with 
the  spirit  of  an  Englishwoman,  con- 
scious of  possessing  a  sulgect  in  her 
dominions  like  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  who  might  be  counselled  by 
a  man  of  mind  but  could  only  des- 
pise the  mannikin  of  intellect.  So 
Lord  John  was  fain  to  forego  his 
tripartite  share  of  the  private  secre- 
taiyship,  and  none  remained  to  par- 
take the  herculean  task  with  my  Lord 
Melbourne,  for  Mr  Spring  Rice  was  a 
bore  too  intolerable.  Lord  Lansdowne 
too  heavy,  Lord  Holland  too  gouty, 
and  Pomett  Thomson,  with  his  par" 
veim  dn  of  ban  ton  absolutely  insuf- 
ftnblt  l^  any  thing  aboTO  the  grado 


of  a  Mttle  Fiench  milUner.  And  so 
there  is  the  easy,  indolent,  luxurious 
Melbourne,  tied  to  the  apron-strings 
of  a  Hvely  and  stirringly  iudefatiga* 
ble  young  Qutm,  wbo^  delight  it  is 
to  teaze  the  fashionable  veteran  by 
telling  him  that  she  will  marry  <^  no- 
thing less  than  a  hero»  and  he  uie  first 
of  the  age,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
himself.*'  There  sits  my  Lord,  a 
constant  and  constrained  guest  at  the 
Royal  dinner-table,  bound  in  the  iron 
fetters  of  relentless  etiquette,  the  slave 
submissive  of  every  Royal  caprice  of 
the  moment,  steering  Uie  pains  of 
purgatory  for  the  sins  of  an  impotent 
lust  of  power  and  place,  for  the  follies 
of  a  vain  and  empty  ambition  deprived 
of  its  virility  by  exhaustion.  In  the 
mean-time,  as  the  electioBs  were  pro- 
gressing, Whig^  and  Radicals  were 
fast  quitting  the  stage  of  public  life. 
With  true  loyalty,  the  pec^  shouted 
hurrah  for  the  Queen,  the  Church, 
and  the  Conservatives — the  truly 
British  people  had  learned  to  distin^ 
guish  their  own  friends  at  leng^  from 
the  false  Amphytrionswhohad  i^uuped 
the  name  too  long ;  with  the  sagacity 
of  faithful  subjects  also,  they  judged 
for  their  Sovereign  with  graoSfiil 
consideration  for  her  nonage  uhI 
commiseration  for  the  thraldom  in 
which  she  was  held,  and  they  returned 
her  counsellors  true  and  devoted  by 
whom  she  might  be  protected  against 
foxes  within  and  wdves  without  her 
Cabinet ;  the  one  req>ecting  her  rights 
just  so  long,  and  no  longer,  as  they  may 
prowl  and  plunder  unchecked  over  the 
public  manor,  the  other  more  fierce 
and  openly  seeking^  to  lay  low  the 
constitution  by  the  destruction  of  its 
key-stone.  In  Ireland  the  case  was 
different ;  there  the  hydra  of  0*Con- 
nell  and  Popery  showed  its  many 
heads  and  shook  its  gorgon  snakes. 
The  venomous  teeth  of  the  dragon, 
with  due  culture  and  care  of  a  vio^ 
regal  husbandman,  sprang  up  in  the 
shape  of  traitorous  demagogues,  re- 
pealers, and  the  Tail. 


CIVIL  LISTS,  AND  OTHER  CIVIL  THINOS, 
PAaUAMENTS  AND  PENSIONS,  PAV- 
PBSS  AND  PEOPLE. 

At  length  came  the  hour  of  trial 
and  combat.  The  Parliament  met  in 
sokmn  session—the  Parliament,  gmoii 
Connntamf  ThtRndicubsciamedl, 
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\rlth  rage  scarcely  dissembled,  the 
thinned  muster  of  their  own  ranks — 
the  recruited  and  fuller  compliment 
of  the  thickset  battalions  of  good 
men  and  true  opposed  to  them.  The 
Ministry  calculated  the  difference  with 
no  less  anxiety,  perchance  with  the  less 
displeasure  that,  failhig  to  have  re- 
inforced their  own  files,  they  were  not 
sorry  to  find  a  place  of  final  refuge 
from  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  for- 
mer hateful  allies,  among  a  faithful 
phalanx,  which,  under  their  impene- 
trable shields,  could,  in  case  of  need, 
receive  and  shelter  the  trembling  re- 
negades who  had  forsaken  tlieir  mas- 
ters. For  the  preservation  of  place, 
they  had  betrayed  their  late  liege 
lord;  they  had  imputed  to  him  the 
blame  of  disobedience  when  the  exac- 
tions of  their  Radical  taskmasters  re- 
(^uired  nothing  less  than  a  participa- 
tion of  power,  or  the  surrender  of  that 
constitution  in  whose  weakness  only 
they  could  hope  to  riot,  but  whose  ab- 
lolute  ruin  they  could  not  expect  to 
survive,  any  more  than  the  insidious 
ivy  could  outlive  the  trunk  of  the 
noble  oak  whose  juices  it  was  silently 
draining  whilst  treacherously  clinging 
around  and  embracing  it.  They  had  de- 
graded royalty  in  the  last  reign — they 
had  made  it  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches — inviting  insult  by  its  abject- 
ness — by  its  debility  reduced  to  lean 
for  support  on  any  reed,  however  rot- 
ten.—and  what  more  rotten  than 
Whiggery  ?    The  work  of  destniction 

requires  not  the  hand  of  a  master 

To  build  up  the  glories  of  Rome  was 
the  labour  of  centuries — of  the  skill 
and  the  genius  of  ages.  To  throw 
down,  to  destroy,  to  deface,  was  the 
affair  of  a  day  with  a  horde  of  barba- 
rians: 


'**  Facilis  desoengus  avemi ; 


Sed  revocare  gradum,  auperasque  evadere 

ad  auras 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.*' 

The  Parliament  met — the  Radicals 
saw  old  friends  with  new  faces.  The 
agony  of  suspense  was  intolerable — 
burning  to  know  the  worst,  they  tempt 
their  fate.  The  Minister  is  fiercely 
interrogated  —  the  oracle,  mysterious 
as  that  of  Delphos,  is,  like  it,  driven 
by  the  arm  of  force  from  the  usual 
subterfuge  of  mystification.  Yes  ! 
Lord  John  himself,  who,  at  Stroud,  at 
Bristol,  in  his  place  in  me  Conmions* 
Hoose,  had  intimated  opinions  net  un- 


fovonrable  to  the  ballot,  to  short  Par« 
liaments,  and  even  to  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage — ^in  moments  of  spleen, 

of  opposition,  and  defeat  perhaps 

even  Lord  John  himself  denounced 
more  fiercely  than  the  fiercest  Tory 
of  the  old  school  could  have  done,  one 
and  all  of  them.  With  bravado  sur- 
passing, the  little  Whig  drew  the 
sword  and  fiung  away  the  scabbard. 
The  man  of  new-born  mettle  knew 
indeed  that  he  had  the  Conservative 
host  to  fall  back  upon.  There  were 
rumours,  moreover,  that  he  had  se- 
cret allies,  that  there  was  treachery  in 
the  Radical  camp,  for  patriots  are 
sometimes  poor  with  the  best  inclina« 
tion  to  become  rich  and  well-doing. 
BuUer,  they  say,  had  found  ministerial 
patronage  a  convenience,  and  Wakley, 
with  some  experience,  may  have  as« 
certained  that,  in  the  calculation  of 
chances,  a  Treasury  insurance  is  no 
contemptible  speculation.  Among  the 
**  faithless  faithful*'  however,  was 
seen  O'Connell,  and  the  Tail  followed 
as  for  bread  and  in  duty  bound  the 
motions  of  the  baleful  meteor.  The 
die  was  cast — the  Rubicon  was  cross- 
ed. Behold  Lord  John,  the  cameleon 
of  many  hues,  a  Conservative  once 
more ;  and  with  a  high  hand  he  com* 
menced  the  Herculean  task  of  recon- 
structing Uie  constitutional  edifice  of 
which  he  had  for  years,  with  so  much 
perseverance,  been  sapping  the  founda- 
tions. He  sought  not,  however,  to 
recompose  it  of  its  former  solid  mate- 
rials— of  the  granite  equal  to  the  wear 
of  ages — of  the  cement  which  had 
stood  the  shock  of  the  elements  for 
centuries.  The  plan  of  tlie  Home- 
Secretary  was  far  other ; — his  was  a 
lath-and-plaster  scheme,  or  rather,  he 
sought  to  conceal  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  noble  pillar  with  a  coating  of 
gold,  with  a  double-gilt  varnish.  To 
re-endow  royalty  with  strength  and 
majesty,  nothing  more  was  wanting 
in  his  conception  but  a  civil  list  and 
a  million  sterling.  So  the  civil  list 
was  brought  forward,  magnificent  in 
its  proportions,  and  worthy  of  a  Court 
when,  in  other  davs,  it  had  "  pillars  of 
the  state"  infinitely  more  substantial  to 
repose  upon.  The  maiden  Queen  got 
her  lords  and  her  ladies  in  waiting— 
her  grooms  and  her  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber; the  matronly  Queen  Anne 
managed  without  either  waiting  lords 
or  bedchamber  grooms,  and,  what  is 
more,  it  does  not  appear  ^at  they 
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were  essential  to  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion, if  the  g^reat  Dake  of  that  da^ 
may  be  believed,  at  Blenheim,  Rami- 
lies,  &c. — N'importel  for  no  Whig 
waiting  lords,  or  Whig  bedchamber 
grooms,  no  Whig  votes  in  Lords  or 
Commons — point  d*argeni,  point  de 
Suisse.  The  result  of  the  Whig  civil 
list  was,  that  a  Queen  is  a  more  c<»tly 
article  than  a  King—the  civil  list  of 
virgin  royalty  being  indubitably  the 
lai^est.  To  save  idl  the  difference, 
the  Whigs  have  gone  to  work  on  the 
pension  list ;  by  dint  of  candle-ends 
and  cheese-parinffs,  squeezing  out  of 
poor  widows,  hdpless  orphans,  and 
aged  and  retired  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic or  of  royalty,  the  balance  is  to  be 
struck  somehow,  and  the  extra-reginal 
trappings  paid  for  without  charge  to 
the  nation  by  a  little  timely  starvation 
of  the  luckless  aged,  who  have  lived . 
to  an  untimely  length  of  days,  or  the 
orphans  who  were  bom  in  an  untime- 
ly hour,  upon  the  new  Poor-law  sys- 
tem. .  The  next  civil  thing  in  the  civil 
list  line  was,  the  extra  dlowance  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  whose  income 
was  charitably  elevated  from  L.22,000 
to  L.30,000,  which,  as  her  Royal 
Highness  resides  with  her  royal  daugh- 
ter, and  thus  is  not  put  to  any  cluwe 
of  a  separate  establishment  for  herself, 
is  equal  to  L. 40,000  a-year  in  fact. 
In  regard  to  these  civil  lists,  it  has 
pleas^  Whigs,  Conservatives,  and 
Radicals  all  alike^to  be  exceedingly 
soft  and  civil.  In  all  that  sort  of 
compromise  there  is  something  to  dis- 
trust ;  we  at  least  are  no  parties  to  It 
any  more  than  the  people  for  whom 
we  presume  to  speak  out.  The 'civil 
list  of  Miyesty  might  and  would  be 
tolerated,  as  it  was  the  more  readily 
from  the  consideration  that  the  extra 
provision  might  have  a  delicate  refer- 
ence, perhaps,  to  the  lady  mother. 
But  the  extra  allowance  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  dispelled  that  delusion.  She 
had  before  L.22,000  a^vear,  being 
double  what  any  of  the  daughters  of 
the  royal  house  of  Great  Biitain  en- 
joy, the  Duchess  not  being  of  royal 
blood  herself,  but  a  rimple  member  of 
a  poor  princely  family.  Of  this  libe- 
ral allotment,  the  last  L.6000  was 
granted  expressly  for  the  increased 
expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  the 
advancing  years  of  her  august  daugh- 
ter, the  occasion  fpr  which  ceased  on 
her  advent  to  the  throne,  as,  in  strict 
justice,  the  L.6000  ought  then  also 
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to  have  ceased,  although  we  are  far 
from  pressing  the  point  so  far.  With 
the  L.22,000  a-year,  however,  there 
was  ample  cause  for  contentment ;  the 
nation  was  generous,  and  could  lUfford 
to  be  so.  The  L.8000  additional  to 
make  up  the  L.dO,000  a-year  was 
sheer  and  prodigal  surplusage ;  if  the 
Duchess  had  not  really  conditioned 
for,  she  woidd  have  done  no  injunr 
to  her  character  by  refVising  it.  It 
smacked  too  strongly  of  the  Leopdd 
arms — ^the  grip  and  haveall.  Time 
was  when  the  Duchess  had  but  her 
jointure  of  L.6000  a-year  (Tory 
times),  that  it  was  not  thought  fitting 
to  ask  for  more;  and  Leqxdd  the 
griper  himself  undertook,  for  very 
shame,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  out 
of  his  pension,  royally  bestowed,  but 
miserably  hoarded.  Of  this  no  more 
was  ever  heard  beyond  the  rotten  pro« 
mise.  From  L.6000,  the  pension  to 
the  Duchess  was  gradually  augmented 
to  L.22,000-.nobody  heard  when,  or 
knew  why.  The  miserable  apology 
for  the  L.30,000  was  the  debts  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Kent;  why  were  they 
never  produced  ?  The  same  apology, 
doubtless,  had  served  before  more  than 
once.  If  debts  really  existed,  th«r 
dischai^  was  an  obligation  of  the 
daughter  and  not  of  the  mother.  May 
we  ask  Sir  John  Conroy  the  amount 
of  those  debts,  and,  moreover,  if  there 
were  no  other  royal  debts  f  That 
faithful  equerry  can  answer  if  he  wiU, 
and  we  alBo  could  jog  his  memory  if 
applied  to.  There  are  forces  played 
odL.that  of  the  debt  is  doubtless  one« 
The  bonus  to  the  Duchess  was  justi- 
fied on  another  ground — she  was  the 
Queen  motheri  The  Whig  Minis- 
try subsequentiy  abandoned  this  un- 
tenable position  for  that  of  the  mother 
of  the  Queen,  which  was  equally  un- 
tenable, as  she  was  the  mother  of  the 
Princess  only.  But,  granting  the  case, 
it  might  be  replied  to  in  the  words 
reported  of  a  Whig  new  Poor-law 
functionary.  His  parents  were  of 
very  low  degree,  just  above  pauper- 
ism. The  new  Poor-law  son  having 
become  prosperous  was  counselled  by 
a  friend,  himself  an  exemplary  soi),  to 
send  a  trifle— 4ay  L.50— to  his  poor 
parents.  He  is  said  to  have  refused ; 
nay,  more,  to  have  declined  a  succour 
even  of  X^.IO  or  L.d.  On  being 
sharply  remonstrated  with,  and  re- 
minaed  of  his  obligations,  he  an- 
swered, <*  Why,  what  have  they  done 
2u 
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for  m« — they  begot  me — ^they  oould 
not  help  that!*'  Lord  Juha»  it  ii 
dear*  haa  one  law  for  the  poor  and 
another  for  the  rieh. 

B?  the  by  of  King  Leopold ;  Lord 
Durham^  and  others  of  his  familiars^ 
hate  Taunted  largely  about  his  liberality 
in  giTing  up  Toluntarily  his  X50,000 
exorbitant  annuityf  after  he  beoamey 
or  on  his  beeooung  King  of  Belgium. 
What  must  the  public  think  when  wo 
till  them>  and  they  will  balieTe  those 
who  never  deceive  them,  that  this  man 
actually  g^ye  up  only  on  compulsion^ 
and  at  the  last  moment.  The  fact  ia» 
that  previous  to  Leopold's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Belgium*  Loub  Philippe, 
King  of  the  French,  made  it  a  atJie 
qua  noHf  that  he  should  resign  his 
pension  from  England.  It  was  the 
subject  of  more  protocols  than  one,  as 
Lord  Palmerston  can  testify.  The 
greedy  Cobourg  loosed  hold  by  com- 
pulsion only ;  and  but  for  the  promised 
marriage  with  a  Princess  of  France, 
would  not  have  given  up  at  all.  As 
it  was,  look  at  the  beggarly  way  in 
which  the  man  withdraws  his  fingers 
Irom  the  till,  still  holding  the  key. 
Of  the  ae50,000  he  reserves  £17,000, 
nnder  the  shabby  pretence  of  paying 
pensions  to  certain  of  his  own  and  the 
late  PrinoesB  Charlotte's  servants; 
and,  moreoyer,  of  keeping  Claremont 
in  order  and  repair.  Martt !  when  he 
Hyed  there,  he  sent  the  fruits  and 
eabbag^  of  Claremont  to  market,  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  The  same  is 
done  now  i  the  proceeds  alone  pay  all 
the  charges  of  the  house,  the  one  or 
two  servants,  and  gardener's  wages 
Included.  It  is  asserted,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  f>om  the  man*s 
diaraeter,  that  people  at  this  moment 
are  in  his  service  at  Brussels,  who,  as 
former  servants  of  his  when  here,  haye 
BO  other  wag^  now  than  the  pensions 
he  charged  his  allowance  with  in  their 
Ikvour,  when  made  over  to  farcied 
trustees  on  compulsion  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. This  accounts,  of  course,  for 
the  £17,000  a-year  still  retained  by 
him.  The  trustees,  if  honest  men, 
would,  of  course,  speak  out,  but  we 
ma^  say  of  them,  Mhmie  $imiH  g€tudet, 
— hke  master  Uke  man — two  of  them 
are  John  Georg^e  Lambton,  now  Earl 
of  Durham,  and  the  gentleman  «  not 
ereditably  known  in  the  city,"  his 
wife's  uncle,  the  Right  Honourable 
Edward  Ellice.  No  body,  of  course, 
iriU  manrel  at  a  Job  concocted  by 
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three  snch  worthies.  For  the  jobbing 
character  of  the  Earl  and  the  Right 
Honourable  turn  to  the  scheme  lists 
of  182526. 

Whilst  the  gallantry  of  the  Whigt 
has  been  so  conspicuous  towards  ladiea 
of  high  degree,  whose  patronage 
was  essential  with  royalty,  and  there* 
fore  neeossary  to  the  prvservatioa  of 

See  and  power  now^  let  us  see  what 
\  been  their  chivalry,  and  what 
their  gratitude  to  the  poor  that  are,  by 
whose  yoices  in  full  and  irresistible 
acclaim  they  gained  and  were  enabled 
to  preserve  power  and  place.  The 
following  is  a  starvatbn  dietary  din* 
ner,  meted  out  by  Lord  John  Rusaeil 
to  able-bodied  pauper  women  :— 

FOR  DINNER. 

cz. 

Of  meat,   ....     per  week,     .     10 

▼•getables,     .     .  ditto,     •     34 

soup  (pork  water),     .     ditto,     .       S 

boUod  rio«,  or  soet  pvdding,  ditto,  19 

bread, ditto,     .     24 

ekeeie, ditto,     .       4 

The  breakfasts  being  gruel  and 
bread,  the  suppers  bread,  potatoest 
and  cheese  alternately,  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  create  no  danger  of  re- 
pletion.-*2>«  Omnibiu  rebui. 

Mighty  events  spring  out  of  little 
causes.  When  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
lington  met  the  Parliament  of  183Q, 
which  yoted  his  downfall,  he  had  had 
diq>osable  for  some  time  a  garter. 
Among  others,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
was  an  euger  aspirant  for  the  gew- 

Slw.  Had  it  been  granted  him  the 
eform  Bill  would  not  haye  been 
heard  of  for  half  a  century  to  oome, 
at  least.  The  Bedford  was  tremend- 
ously eager  about  it;  to  obtain  it  he 
would  have  done  any  thing — every 
thing.  Of  course  Lord  John  would 
have  been  flung  into  the  bargain* 
The  Wellington  would  not  agree — 
the  order  was  not  bestowed,  and  on 
Earl  Grey's  accession  lay  ready  to 
his  hand-lhow  unlike  Whig  rapacity. 
The  facts  are  as  we  narrate  them; 
let  the  Bedford  contradict  them  if  he 
can  or  dare.     We  can  refer  to  Mrs 

,  who  has  the  whole  secret,  and 

how  gladly  he  would  haye  been  the 
lacquey  of  the  Wellington.  By  the 
by  it  was  too  bad  that  Lord  Brougham 
had  no  knife  and  fork  at  the  City  din- 
ner  to  the  Queen.  He  himself  was 
more  distressed  at  the  slight  than  we 
can  confess  ourselyes  to  bot      His 
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Lordship^  with  that  restless  aeti?ity 
inherent  in  him^  ran  the  eirde  of  hu 
aequaintanee  to  learn  if  they  had  been 
invitedy  and  if  not  to  make  party  with 
them  if  he  oould,  but  he  met  with  no 
•ympathy.  Nererthelessy  it  was  hani 
that  a  man  who  had  been  the  sole 
stake,  the  tramp-eard  of  Whiggery 
for  a  quarter  of  a  oentory  at  least* 
should  be  so  cut.  His  Lordship  wants 
discretion,  but  eT«i  with  that  want* 
and  a  gricTous  one  it  is,  he  will  come 
into  popular  fashion  again,  for  the 
Radicals  are  more  wofully  in  want 
still  of  talent  and  eloquence.  Grote 
Is  the  best  of  them,  but  he  is  only  -a 
Sunday,  a  once  a  week  man,  and  his 
excellent  private  character  stands  him 
even  in  more  steid  than  his  ability, 
slow  as  that  is  of  parturition.  Hume 
is  an  ass — perseyering  and  constant  as 
the  muiish  animal,  but  as  dull  and 
thicksculled,  except  at  the  Treasury, 
where  he  is  an  excellent  hand  at 
getting  ]daces  or  contracts.  Leader 
IS  a  ninny,  and  Molesworth  has  am- 
bition with  brains  not  commensu- 
rate. Wakley  b  deficient  in  real  fire, 
albeit  not  inured  to  fiame.  Ward, 
as  erery  body  knows,  wants  a  job, 
and  b  a  very  weak  person  withal.  We 
knew  something  of  him  in  Mexico, 
and  so  does  Cdond,  alias,  Mr  Bourne, 
— may  we  ask  Mr  Ward  where  his 
Ihctotum  b  now?  Poor  Ward!  he 
showed  litde  pluck  against  Poinsett, 
but  he  b  right  Taliant  now  in  the  war 
ef  Parliamentary  rerbiage.  When  a 
man  has  been  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Real  del  Monte  or  the  Veta  Nagre, 
he  feeb  so  much  the  more  sensibly  the 
want  of  the  pesos  dUtroe  and  reaUe  de 
pkUa,  Charles  Buller  b  mere  froth 
at  the  best,  but  the  Ministry  hare 
thought  him  worth  buying,  because, 
he  being  in  need  of  a  purchaser,  the 
bargain  was  easy.  We  ought  to  men- 
tion Mr  Roebuck,  although  out  of  the 
House  now.  It  is,  however,  by  cour- 
tesy only;  the  public  have  done  jus- 
tice by  hb  ridiculous  pretensions  and 
have  confirmed  our  sentence.  Hb 
exhibitions  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
Assembly  before  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, had  neither  mind,  matter,  nor 
eloquence  in  them.  It  is  merely  be- 
cause of  the  fooUsh  position  he  has 
assumed  that  we  notice  him ;  we  hap- 
pen to  know  that  hb  own  friends,  who 
had  been  led  by  hb  arrogant  demea- 
nour to  believe  something  great  of  him 
bATO  found  themsdlTM  miMrably  dis- 


appointed. Let  him  stick  by  the 
working  men,  he  will  now  impose  on 
few  beside. 

So  much  for  the  Radicab.  Lord 
Durham  pretended  to  be  one  of  thb 
class  before  hb  embassy  to  Russia. 
Since  hb  return  he  has  recanted  by 
half,  and  he  would  as  readily  recant  the 
whole,  if  that  would  give  him  a  better 
chance  of  office.  The  man,  indeed, 
has  declared  himself  nearly  a  Conser- 
vative, but  he  has  dressed  (not  by  hb 
own  ability)  hb  manifesto  in  terms  so 
ambiguous,  that  he  can  go  with  any 
party,  and  still  have  a  loophole  of  es- 
cape from  inconsistency,  so  far  as  the 
Russell  Bowlby  missive  b  concerned. 
The  man  has  no  mind,  and  therefore 
no  principle;  he  was  only  a  horse- 
jockey  in  hb  younger  days,  and  be  b 
only  a  political  jockey  now  he  is  ol- 
der, ready  to  ride  any  horse,  or  adopt 
any  principle,  so  that  it  be  a  winner. 
When  first  announced  Ambassador 
for  Russb,  the  Emperor  absolutely 
refused  to  receive  him,  because  of  hb 
Polbh  speeches  and  Radical  principles. 
Representations  were,  however,  made 
to  the  Czar  of  the  inordinate  va- 
nity of  the  man,  his  want  of  edu* 
cation  and  knowledge,  and  general 
weakness  of  character.  These  points 
were  urged;  the  Emperor  felt  their 
force  ;  he  was  received.  We  are 
^leaking  of  our  own  knowledge  of 
men,  facts,  and  circnmstances.  After 
hb  first  special  embassy  the  Emperor 
was  entirely  satbfied  about  the  truth 
of  the  fepresentations  made  to  him  ; 
Lord  Durham  was  the  man  of 
idl  others  he  preferred,  because  he 
was  the  easiest  to  ^be  duped.  Not 
one  word  on  that  mission,  said  offi- 
cially to  be  for  the  object,  did*  Lord 
Durham  utter  about  the  Poles.  But 
he  expressed  to  a  friend  his  great  re- 
gret that  ever  in  Parliament  he  had 
uttered  a  syllable  disrespectful  of  the 
Emperor  in  reference  to  the  Polish 
question,  about  which  he  said  he  had 
been  grossly  deceived,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  all  in  the  right.  More- 
over, he  stated,  such  was  the  Czar's 
confidence  in  him,  that  he  determined 
to  treat,  and  had  treated  with  him,hinw 
self,  not  liking  to  trust  Nesselrode. 
On  hb  second  mission  the  reception 
and  the  cozening  was  the  same,  nay, 
much  bevond.  The  Emperor  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  him  to  hb  country 
palace,  and  here,  said  he,  let  us  he  en 
fmmUe,    You  call  me  by  my  family 
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name  Romanoff,  as  I  "will  you  by  yonrs 
of  Lambton.  So  it  was ;  tbey  romped 
together^  Romanoff  and  Lambton,  and 
they  romped  away  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  This  were  a  trifle  after 
all  in  comparison  with  the  Grand  Cross 
of  St  Andrew  obtained  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham, which  carried  with  it  all  the 
other  Russian  orders.  Well  might 
the  Empress  of  Russia  write  to 
her  father,  the  Kmg  of  Prussia, 
that  "  they  were  quite  content  with 
Lord  Durham  ;  he  had  nothing  of  the 
Democrat  about  him ;  his  opinions 
were  all  that  could  be  wished.**  So 
said  also  Count  Orloff,  the  Emperor's 
favourite,  to  more  than  one  friend  of 
ours.  We  state  nothing  but  what  we 
have  the  means  of  knowing  to  be  fact, 
where  we  ourselves  may  not  be  per- 
sonally cognizant  of  it.  Lord  Dur- 
ham himself  must  confirm  it  in  chief, 
or  if  he  be  oblivious  we  will  help  his 
memory  with  particulars  less  grateful, 
and  which  to  his  countrymen  would 
certainly  be  surprising.  There  are 
reasons  why  we  do  not  choose  to  do 
it  now,  but  we  shall  not  volunteer 
them ;  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
Lord  Durham  does  not  mean  to  go  to 
Canada  if  he  can  help  it';  although 
he  will  pocket  all  the  outfit  as  if  he 
had  really  intended.  The  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  '*  not  creditably 
known  in  the  city,'*  his  factotum,  is  on 
the  alert,  and  we  anticipate,  there* 
fore,  an  imbroglio.  The  Canadian 
Governor-  Generalship  was  invented  to 
get  rid  of  Lord  Durham ;  but  if  the 
man  can  be  placed  at  home.  Premier  or 
Foreign  Secretary,  what  should  hinder 
our  old  friend  Ned  Ellice  being  made 
Governor- General  of  Canada,  with 
some  L.  12,000  a  year,  so  that  he  could 
look  after  his  own  tremendous  share  of 
the  Inglis,  Ellico  and  Co.  liquidation— 
the  Beauharnais  estate  there,  all  under 
one  head,  and  so  save  some  thousands  of 
agency.  Mean-time  Lord  Durham 
rides  the  Ministry  hard,  as  if  really  in 
earnest  about  going.  His  exactions 
multiply  day  by  day.  The  last  de- 
mand was  for  two  men  of  war  to  carry 
himself  and  suite,  with  a  table  of  26 
covers.  The  Governor- General  of 
India  is  usually  content  with  a  frigate. 


[April, 


Talk  of  rebellions,  the  Whigs  have 
got  up  a  pretty  show  for  the  ^tyear 
of  the  young  Queen  —  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  to  wit,  with  a  little 
by  play  at  home  about  Bradford  and 
Sheepshead.  The  Ministry,  by  the 
by,  have  an  odd  way  of  treating  the 
colonies.  The  old  system  of  tran- 
sporting to  them  convicted  felons  was 
abandoned,  because  of  the  moral  pes- 
tilence carried  out  by  the  wretches 
among  the  young  blood  of  young  so- 
cieties. In  lieu,  the  Whigs  now  ex- 
port all  the  scape-graces,  and  some- 
times scape-gallowses — the  Durhama^ 
the  Gosfords,  et  id  genus  omne,  along 
with  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  the 
female  infant  abductor,  late  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  purveying  and  ex- 
amining chaste  young  women  for  the 
new  settlement  of  South  Australia, 
now  Governor  in  embryo  of  the  forth- 
coming colony  of  New  Zealand,  found- 
ed, of  course,  upon  a  new  and  perfectly 
original  basis  of  chastity,  virtue,  and 
piety.  Mr  Wakefield  is  a  wonderful 
person  in  his  line  ;  he  has  an  eye  like 
a  hawk  for  a  felon,  and  once,  had  he 
not  published  it  himself  in  a  book  the 
fact  might  have  been  credible,  actually 
twigged  700  or  7000  (we  forget  which) 
thieves  in  a  mob,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  Sir  John  Conroy  had  his 
choice  between  the  L.SOOO  pensioa 
and  a  colonial  governorship,  but  not 
unwisely  preferred  the  former.  The 
story  goes,  that  one  Colonel  Fortescue, 
who  went  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  Co- 
lonel Evan's  legion,  for  reasons,  upon 
his  hapless  return,  told  his  relation. 
Lord  Ebrington,  that  London  was  too 
hot  for  him  ;  upon  which  my  Lord 
kindly  repaired  to  Lord  John,  and  the 
Colonel  was  shipped  off  at  once  to 
the  colonies,  wiUi  a  berth  at  the  rate 
of  L.500  a  year. 

Here  our  rambling  but  good-na- 
tured illustrations  of  Whiggery  end 
for  the  present ;  for  we  have  news  of 
"  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble,*'  in 
the  camp  anent  the  ballot  and  the  di- 
vision. Lord  John  is  full  of  sadness, 
they  say,  and  will  go  out.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  with  prayers  for  the 
dying — may  they  soon  see  the  end  of 
their  troubles! 
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We  were  born  Florists.  There  is 
not  in  the  world  such  a  place  for  pinks 
as  Paisley — ^the  Genius  Loci  is  an  in- 
carnation of  carnations.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  beautiful,  and  cultivated 
like  a  garden  of  many  gardens,  a  va- 
riorum edition  of  one  of  Nature's  love- 
liest volumes,  &nd  many  a  time  and  oft 
do  we  employ  our  two  amanuenses — 
Memory  and  Imagination — to  turn 
over  the  leaves,  now  beginning  to  bud 
and  blossom  at  the  touch  of  Spring. 
"  Soft  blows  the  breeze  from  the  braes 
of  Glenifibr/*  and  in  another  month  or 
two,  the  hares  on  the  Famese  hills — for- 
getful of  Arab  and  African — ^will  be 
skuddiuj^  over  the  primroses,  and  look- 
ing out  for  '<lown  spats  amang  the  bre- 
chans/*  for  their  leverets — pretty  little 
bears  as  they  will  be — or  like  **  Lam- 
mermuir  lions/'  in  the  gloaming  when 
the  lintwhite  is  singing  her  vespers  to 
the  expected  evening  star.  These  are 
sweet  suburbs.  We  think  we  hear  the 
grass  growing — and  by  the  middle  of 
May  that  ticket  will  attract  notice — 
**  Curds  and  Cream.'*  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  gardens— in  among  the 
houses,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town.  After  work-hours  in  the  house- 
shop,  or  the  manufactory,  there  many 
a  spade  is  busy,  now  that  the  frost  and 
snow  are  over  and  gone,  and  Flora 
loves  the  poor  man*s  nook  of  ground, 
with  its  tiny  beds,  as  well  or  better 
than  she  ever  loved  the  hang^g  gar- 
dens of  Babylon. 

Flowers  are  the  poet^  of  earth,  as 
'*  stars  are  the  poetry  of  Heaven,"  and 
we  are  astronomers  as  well  as  florists. 
But  our  hearts  are  with  the  children 
of  mother  earth.  Cold  our  communion 
with  those  bright  and  lofty  ones  in- 
habiting the  skies,  compared  with  that 
we  hold  with  the  fair  creatures  grow- 
ing round  our  feet.  True,  they  flou- 
rish but  to  fade — but  therein  lies  their 
power  over  us  "poor  sons  of  a  day." 

"  Collige,  Virgo,  rosas,  dam  flos  novuB,  et 

DOTE  pobes ; 
Et  memor  esto,  sevum  sic  properare  tuum. ' 

But  we  mean  not  to  moralize,  much 
less  to  be  melancholy,  and  it  will  make 
you  as  cheerftd  as  ourselves  to  be  told 
that  we  are  now  commencing  another 


Anthological  Series,  which,  Deo  vo* 
lente,  may  continue  to  delight  the 
year.  Maga  gave  you  Meleaoee*s 
Garland,  as  bright  as  when  it  first 
was  woven  many  centuries  ago — and 
many  pensive  eyes  let  tears  fall  among 
the  dew  that  lay  as  fresh  upon  the 
flowerage  as  the  morning  it  was  shed. 
The  Greek  Anthology !  ay,  those 
were  vernal  articles — Uiat  year  was  all 
Spring.  Some  hands  that  helped  to 
gather  them  now,  alas !  are  cold .  How 
many  hearts  they  touched  now  beat  no 
more !  Our  pen  moves  slowly — and 
ever  and  anon  wo  lay  it  down.  Our 
paper  looks  blank  in  the  sunshine — 
almost  dismal,  but  an  unglooroy  sha- 
dow is  falling  upon  the  foolscap,  we 
redip  our  flamingo  in  the  dolphin,  and 
proceed  with  a  sigh. 

Contributors  all !  lend  us  your  ears, 
and  we  will  repay  the  loan  with  inte- 
rest, however  long  it  may  be — mutual 
auricular  confession.  You  must  remem- 
ber how  you  tried  our  temper  by  pour- 
ing in  upon  us  versions  after  versions 
of  Heliodora  and  the  rest,  in  spite  of 
eur  most  gracious  and  grievous  re- 
monstrances, and  that  you  would  not 
hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm- 
ed he  ever  so  wisely,  whispering 

"  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new," 

Be  merciful  then,  as  ye  are  strong ;  and 
oh  I  do,  we  beseech  and  implore  you  all, 
behave  towards  us  in  the  spirit  of  that 
wise  injunction  "  ne  quidnimis.^*  The 
Latin  Anthology  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  so  beautiful  as  the  Greek,  but  it 
contains 

"  Flowers  of  all  huet,  and  without  thorn 
the  rose  ;" 

And  on  entering  the  gardens  of  Italy 
the  spirit  of  selection  shall  attend  our 
steps.  We  hear  her  singing, — "  I 
am 

Like  a  bird  that  skims  the  air, 
Here,  and  there,  and  every  where, 
And  my  name's  Vahikty.** 

Pluck  then,  at  her  bidding,  each  your 
own  favourite  flowers,  and  send  them 
to  us  by  Favonius,  for  our  wreaths 
and  garlands;  but  sufficient  for  the 
month  are  the  specimens  thereof--aud 
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impose  not  on  us,  by  violating  our 
precept,  the  painful  duty  of  rejection ; 
above  all  other  frailties,  beware  of 
imitation — even  of  Us.  Work  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  there  will  be  beauty 
in  the  product — the  spirit  natural  to 
you,  and  people 'will  say  "  That  is  a 
poet.*'  Keep  then  our  words  in  your 
nearts  ye  Cottages  and  ye  Colleges  1 
and  let  each  anthologist  say  to  him- 
self, when  thinking  of  us  and  of  our 
articles, 
'*  Dum  panrus  lychnus  modicum  consumat 

ollvi, 
Hcc  dat  nocturnis  noxlucubrata  Camcs- 

nU." 

Frequent  hints,  within  these  few 
years,  have  we  given  the  expectant 
public,  of  our  intention  to  take  up  the 
Latin  Anthology;  but  we  are,  to  our 
shame  bo  it  spoken,  the  most  procras- 
tinating of  mortals.  We  seem  to  have 
set  ourselves  all  our  lives  in  infatuated 
practical  opposition  to  the  moral  les- 
son so  often  set  before  our  eyes  in 
boyhood,  in  round  text  from  Young, 
by  that  accomplished  penman,  Mr 
M' Gavin,  our  old  writing-master, 

*'  PROCRASTINATION    IS    THLB   THIEF  OF 
TIME." 

And,  lo  !  we,  the  Editor  of  the  Mag- 
azine, have  been  forestalled  and  re» 
grated  by  the  Sheriff  of  Renfrewshire ; 
Christopher  North,  by  John  Dunlop  ; 
we,  the  author  of  no  book  at  all,  by 
him  the  author  of  the  History  of  Fic- 
tion, of  the  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture, and  of  Memoirs  of  Spain,  Et  Ce- 
tera ;  an  illustrious  list,  yet  the  lesson 
will  be  lost  on  us,  for  independently 
of  original  and  acquired  sin,  we  con- 
fess, in  all  humility  that  we  are  too  old 
to  mend.  We  must  even  keep  jogging 
on  our  own  indolent  desultory  way  • 
and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  Crutch 
we  should  often  sit  down  on  the  first 
mile-stone  out  of  town  (not  on  the 
Barnton  road,  for  its  mile-stones  are 
like  monuments),  and  count  the  coach- 
es. Why,  at  times,  the  Crutch  ii  a 
very  velocipede. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  Mr 
Dunlop  were  not  a  reader  of  Maga. 
**  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  strange," 
says  he,  in  his  Preface,  "  that  while 
there  are  so  many  and  such  excellent 
translations  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
no  considerable  selection  (at  least, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware),  should  exist 
from  that  class  of  minor  Latin  poems 


Anthology.  [Aprils 

which  fall  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion." Here  we  pricked  up  our 
ears  and  cocked  up  our  eyes,  never 
doubting  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
a  compliment  to  our  celebrated  Series, 
in  which  we  were  more  than  assisted 
by  so  many  of  the  first  scholars  in 
Britain.  But  oh  I  the  mortification  to 
our  human  vanity!  Not  a  word  of 
commendation  on  Christopher  and  hb 
Tail,  the  tuft  of  which  instantly 
dropt  and  lay  motionless  on  the  floor, 
like  a  skein  of  worsted.  But  the  wont 
was  to  come.  '*  See,"  continued  he 
with  unexampled  cruelty,  and  we  keep 
to  his  printing,  ''see  particulariy 
Bland's  CoUections  from  the  Greek 
Anthology,  and  Cowper*s  Poenut  vol. 
iii.,  ed.  1815."  «*  No,"  we  writhhiglr 
exclaimed,  **  no,  we  mil  not  see  them  ; 
and  with  a  bang  and  a  clank  we  shut 
our  eyelids  like  doors,  till  the  fire  flew 
from  our  orbs,  and  we  thought  that 
there  was  lightning.  Bland's  Col- 
lections indeed !  Why,  bnt  for  Us  and 
Ours  tiiey  had  never  been  heard  to 
murmur.  But  soon  a  change  came 
over  the  spirit  of  our  dream,  and  we 
unveiled  our  luminaries.  It  was  mani- 
fest, on  a  moment's  consideration,  that 
the  Sheriff,  who  belongs  to  the  Old 
School  (so  did  we  in  our  youth),  was 
referring  to  the  first  edition  of  Bland, 
pnblish^  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
afro,  and  that  he  did  not  mention 
Merivale,  because  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  second  edition  enrich- 
ed by  that  accomplished  scholar,  and 
the  basis  of  our  immortal  series. 
"Cowper'sPo«iiM,vol.iii.,ed.  1815!" 
the  year  in  which  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Cowper  was  a 
good  Grecian,  and  a  few  of  his  ver- 
sions are  fine  ones ;  but  most  of  them 
^-and  in  all  there  are  not  many — are 
of  trifling  affairs  hardly  worth  his 
pains,  and  far  from  being  felicitous, 
and  such  formal  mention  of  them  is 
not  a  little  absurd.  **  Many,  too," 
quoth  Mr  Dunlop,  **  of  Ben  Jonson*s 
lighter  poems,  and  not  a  few  of 
Ck>wley'B  and  Prior's  productions,  are 
derived  from  this  souroe."  That  story 
makes  us  an  old  man.  But  here  it  is 
incorrectly  told ;  for  all  that  Jonson, 
Cowley  (of  course  Mr  Dunlop  cannot 
aJlude  to  his  Anacreontics),  and  Prior 
have  "derived  from  this  source"  could 
be — and  we  believe  have  been  print- 
ed in  two  pages,  at  most,  of  this  Ma- 
Sasine.  Having  thus  given  vent  to 
le  objurgations  of  mortified  vanity— i 
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one  of  the  meanest^  we  acknowledge^ 
of  allmental  states— we  come  to  speak 
**  to  the  merits." 

And  first  of  the  well  written,  but 
somewhat  formal  forty- page  Preface. 
There  is  in  it  a  considerable  parade  of 
erudition — you  hear  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  are  pleased  with  the 
brass  band.  Indeed  the  prelude  is  too 
pompous ;  the  usheriug-in  too  ceremo- 
nious ;  and  the  dinner  to  which  we  sit 
down,  though  jauntily  served  up, 
scarcely  fulfils  the  promise  of  the 
wind  instruments.  The  materiel  of 
the  various  dishes  is  perceived  to  be 
good,  but  the  cook  b  soon  tasted  to 
be  no  Ude,  for  they  are  all  sadly  defi- 
cient in  zest.  Salt,  ketchup,  pepper, 
and  mustard  them  as  we  will,  we  defy 
ourselves  to  bring  out  any  character- 
istic flavour  or  savonr-~and  the  dis- 
appointed —  almost  irritated  palate 
pronounces  them  wcrsh.  It  ought  not 
to  be  so.  For  the  "  Selections  from 
the  Latin  Anthology'*  are  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  first  comprising, 
says  Mr  Dunlop,  "  reliques  of  the 
olden  Latin  poets,  particularly  the 
dramatic,  $ome  of  which  have  been 
already  printed  in  the  notes  to  the 
History  of  Roman  Literature  ;**  and 
the  *'  period  of  the  composition  of  the 
second  class  extends  from  the  time  of 
the  Antonines  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  the  Western  Emperor  Honorius — a 
space  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifly 
years**  •  Astbis  wastheclose  of  thelast 
age  that  has  any  pretensions  to  the  name 
of  classical,  I  have  admitted  no  produc- 
tion which  I  knew  or  believed  to  be 
more  recent  in  its  date,  except  the 
lines  by  the  scholastic  poet  Vomanus 
de  Laudibus  Hortuli.** 

Mr  Dunlop  should  have  said  not 
"  some  of  which,"  but  many  of  which 
I  have  already  printed  in  the  notes  to 
the  History  of  Roman  Literature." 
They  make  no  very  noticeable  figure 
there  in  small  print,  and  have  hitherto 
been  leading  a  life  of  enviable  privacy 
each  at  the  bottom,  or  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  undisturbed  page,  rure 
morans ;  but  here  they  re-appear  be- 
fore the  fashionable  world,  some  of 
them  in  fancy  dresses,  and  claim  its 
admiration  as  the  Beauties  of  the  Sea- 
son* THiaTY  AND  Three  Debutantes 
we  think  we  have  counted  in  this  pre- 
dicament ;  the  Sheriff* calls  that  *'  some** 
—we  say  many.  We  may  remark, 
by  the  by,  tliat  Dr  Jortin  did  not 
live  dnring  the  reign  of  the  Weitern 
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Emperor  Honorius— nor  did  the  wri" 
ter  of  **  O  Dulcis  Puer  I  O  venuste 
Marce  I"  Here,  however,  they  are— 
and  though  the  Doctor  especially  has 
an  ancient  physiognomy,  his  dress, 
which  appears  like  unto  that  of  a 
Bishop,  distinguishes  him  from  the 
less  episcopal  poets,  among  whom  he 
is  made  to  flourish,  of  that  unhappy 
age  when  "  Rome  was  for  the  first 
time  sacked  by  the  barbarians  under 
Alaric,  and  the  seat  of  empire  was 
transferred  to  Ravenna.** 

During  our  perusal  of  this  pleasing 
Preface  we  frequently  could  not  help 
feeling  that  surely  we  had  seen  this 
sentence  and  that  sentence,  this  para- 
graph and  that  paragraph,  this  page 
and  that  page,  somewhere  or  other  in 
this  weary  world  before ;  and  sometimes 
we  began  to'suspect  that  we  must  have 
written  it  ourselves,  probably  in  sleep 
-^r  perhaps  in  a  prior  state  of  exist- 
ence— and  we  thought  of  Wordsworth's 
Ode.  But  we  were  doing  Mr  Dunlop 
an  injustice,  and  acquit  him  of  plagia- 
rism from  us,  either  during  this  era  of 
our  life,  or  that  of  Euphorbus,  when 
we  too  had  a  golden  thigh.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  '*  a  man  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own  *' — except  palming 
it  off  on  the  public  at  a  price  as  some- 
thing new,  when  in  fact  it  is  something 
old — then  we  demur.  But  apart  from 
pecuniary  considerations,  we  dislike 
all  "Jukery-pawherey'*  in  literary  af- 
fairs, nowever  insignificant,  and  desire 
that,  every  thing  be  undisgtusedly 
above  board.  Let  the  employment  of 
the  scissors  and  the  batter-brush  be 
avowed  and  gloried  in,  and  our  ap- 
probation shall  be  duly  meted  out  to 
the  dexterity  of  the  artisan.  Mr  Dun- 
lop is  a  Deacon  of  the  Craft — yet  looks 
as  simple  as  an  apprentice.  Thus  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Selections — page  1 
— you  will  find  it  thus  written : — 

«  For  this  superiority  it  would  not  be 
diflBcult  to  accoant:  it  nay  be  in  pert 
ascribed  to  the  characteristics  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  written,  and  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  produced.  '  The  Greek  tongue 
is  distinguished  by  conciseness  and  terse- 
ness;  and  the  Greeks  themselves  pro- 
bably possessed  greater  flexibility  and  ten- 
dpmess  of  sentiment  than  the  Romans.  The 
attributes  of  Latin  literature  are  an  autho- 
rity of  expression,  a  circumspection  of 
opinion,  and  a  solidity  of  judgment,  created 
partly  by  the  greatness  and  unity  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  partly  by  that  natienal 
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pride,  that  moral  firmness,  aod  that  auste- 
rity of  manners  which  distinguished  a 
Roman  citizen." 

And  in  the  Preface  to  his  History 
of  Roman  Literature,  page  18,  you 
will  find  it  thus  written : — 

«  Though  formed  on  a  model  which 
bad  been  shaped  by  the  Greeks,  we  shall 
perceive  through  that  spirit  of  imitation 
which  marks  all  their  literary  produc- 
tions, a  tone  of  poetical  ability,  derived 
(torn  the  familiar  acquaintance  which  their 
writers  exorcised  with  the  business  and 
affairs  of  life,  and  also  that  air  of  nation- 
ality which  was  acquired  from  the  great- 
ness and  unity  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
could  not  be  expected  in  literary  works, 
produced  where  there  was  a  subdivision 
of  states  in  the  same  country,  as  in  Greece, 
Modem  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain.  We 
shall  remark  a  characteristic  authority  of 
expression,  a  gravity,  circumspection,  so- 
lidity of  understanding,  and  dignity  of 
sentiment,  produced  partly  by  the  moral 
firmness  that  distinguished  tl^e  character 
of  the  Romans,  their  austerity  of  manners, 
and  tranquillity  of  temper,  but  chiefly  by 
their  national  pride  and  the  exalted  name 
of  Ronufcn  citizen  which  their  authors 
bore." 

But  here  comes  a  still  more  singular 
specimen  of  scissor  work.  The  above 
passage  runs  on  : — 

"  And,  finally,  we  shall  recognise  that 
love  of  rural  retirement  which  originated 
in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  ancient  Italians, 
and  was  augmented  by  the  pleasing  con- 
trast which  the  undisturbed  repose  and 
simple  enjoyments  of  rural  existence  pre- 
sented to  the  bustle  of  an  immense  and 
agitated  capital." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  vo« 
lume  of  the  History  of  Roman  Litera- 
ture, published  a  good  many  years 
after  the  first  two,  you  will  find  it  thus 
written : — 

"  The  poetry  of  republican  Rome  ha- 
ving been  closely  formed  on  Greek  models, 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  its  spirit  by 
any  general  characteristics.  Both  the 
tone  of  language  and  sentiment  varied  ac- 
cording to  those  of  the  original  author, 
which  always  predominated  over  national 
feelings  and  manners.  But  in  the  less 
servile  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age,  we 
may  perceive,  through  the  imitations  by 
which  it  is  still  marked,  that  air  of  na- 
tionality which  was  acquired  by  the  great- 
ness and  unity  ^^(  the  Roman  empire,  and 
could  not  be  expected  in  literary  works 
produced  where  there  was  a  subdivision 
pf  states  in  the  san^^  country,  as  in  Greece, 
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Modem  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain  ;  aod 
we  may  also  recognise  that  love  of  rural 
retirement  which  originated  in  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  ancient  Italians,  but  was 
augmented  by  the  pleasing  contrast  which 
the  undisturbed  repose  and  simple  enjoy- 
ments of  rural  existence  presented  to  the 
bustle  of  an  immense  and  agitated  ca- 
pital." 

But  all  this,  though  *^  singular  ex- 
ceedingly,*' and  perplexing  in  the 
extreme — for  the  scissors,  you  see,  ^^ 
zig-zag,  and  ever  and  anon  the  grey- 
goose  quill  is  called  into  requisition 
cunningly  to  disguise  the  clippers — \a 
nothing  to  the  following  trick  of  1©- 
g-erdcmain,  by  which  light-fingered 
.Jack  transfers  from  the  first  volume 
of  the  History  of  Roman  Literature  a 
precious  long  screed  of  balaam  to  the 
Preface  to  the  Selections  from  the 
Latin  Anthology. 

*'  The  ancient  modes  of  Latian  life 
were  primarily  and  essentially  rustic ; 
and  representations  drawn  from  such 
habits  and  feelings  form  the  most  pleasing 
and  original  portion  of  Latin  song.  The 
Romans,  particularly  their  poets  (as  if  the 
pristine  spirit  of  their  Italian  ancestry  was 
not  altogether  banished  from  the  bniliiiogs 
of  the  coital),  appear  to  have  had  a 
genuine  and  exquisite  relish  for  the  de- 
lights of  the  country.  This  taste  was  not 
inspired  by  fondness  for  field  sports,  since, 
although  habituated  to  violent  exercises, 
the  chase  never  was  a  favourite  pastime 
among  the  Romans ;  and  they  preferred 
seeing  wild  animals  baited  in  the  amphi- 
theatre to  hunting  them  down  in  their 
native  forests.  The  country  thus  was  not 
relished,  as  we  are  apt  to  enjoy  it,  for  the 
sake  of  exercise  or  rustic  amusements ; 
but  solely  fqr  its  amenity  and  repose,  and 
the  mental  tranquillity  which  its  scenes 
diffused : 

'  The  relish  for  the  calm  dellcht 
Of  verdant  valet  and  fountains  Inlght, 
Trees  that  nod  on  sloping  hills* 
And  caves  that  echo  tinkling  rills.* 

Love  of  the  country  among  tlie  Romans 
thus  became  conjoined  with  the  idea  of 
a  life  of  pastoral  repose  and  seclusion — 
free  from  labour  and  care,  and  all  tur- 
bulent passions.  Scenes  of  this  descrip- 
tion greatly  delight  and  move  us,  whether 
they  be  painted  as  what  is  desired,  or 
what  is  actually  possessed.  We  feel  how 
natural  it  is  for  a  mind,  with  a  certain 
disposition  to  relaxation  and  indolence, 
when  fatigued  or  agitated  by  the  bustle  of 
life,  to  long  for  security  and  quiet,  and 
for  those  sequestered  retreats  in  which 
these  can  be  most  exquisitely  eiyoyed. 
There  is  much  less  of  this  reference  to 
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coral  tastes  and  employments  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Greeks,  who  were  originally  a 
seafaring  and  piratical  race.  The  Italians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  primitively  a 
pastoral  people,  who  were  terrified  by  a 
storm,  who  were  distrostful  of  the  placidi 
faUaeia  ponti,  and  denounced  the  art  of 
navigation.  One  of  their  earliest  poets 
had  declared  that 

*Nilum  pi^uf  maoent  hemonem  quamde  mare 
ssrom  i* 

and  this  dislike  was  scarcely  diminished 
by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilisa- 
tion in  the  Augulitan  age  : 

'  Ah  peiMt  quirunqoe  rates,  et  vela  paravjt 
Primiu»  et  invito  gurglte  fecit  iter.' 

It  is  thus  that,  even  in  their  highest  state 
of  refinement,  the  feelings  and  poetry  of 
nations  bear  some  affinity  to  their  primeval 
rudeness,  though  that  rudeness  itself  has 
been  imperceptibly  converted  into  a  source 
of  elegance  and  ornament." 

It  80  Stands  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Anthology,  1838 ; — ^in  the  first  volume 
of  the  History,  1823— and  it  has  suf- 
fered,  we  think,  from  expansion — 
thu^—  _ 

'*  The  Romans,  and  particubrly  the 
Roman  poets,  as  if  the  rustic  spirit  of  their 
Italian  ancestry  was  not  altogether  banish- 
ed by  the  buildings  of  Rome,  appear  to 
have  had  a  genuine  and  exquisite  relish 
for  the  delights  of  the  country  ;  not  as  we 
are  apt  to  enjoy  it,  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise or  field  sports,  but  for  its  amenity  and 
repose,  and  the  mental  tranquillity  which 
it  diflfused.  With  them  it  seems  to  have 
been  truly, 

'  The  relish  for  the  calm  delight 
or  verdant  valet  and  fountains  bright ; 
Trees  that  nod  on  slopiM  hills. 
And  eaves  that  echo  UnkBng  rills.* 

Love  of  the  country  among  the  Romans 
thus  became  conjoined  with  the  idea  of  a 
life  of  pastoral  tranquillity  and  retirement, 
a  life  of  friendahip,  liberty,  and  repose, 
free  from  labour  and  from  care,  and  from 
all  turbulent  passions.  Scenes  of  this 
kind  delight  and  interest  us  supremely, 
whether  they  be  painted  as  what  is  hoped 
or  what  is  enjoyed.  We  feel  how  natural 
it  is  for  a  mind  with  a  certdn  disposition 
to  relaxation  and  indolence,  when  fatigued 
with  the  bustle  of  life,  to  long  for  serenity 
and  quiet,  and  for  those  sequestered  scenes 
in  which  jthey  can  be  most  exquisitely  en- 
joyed. There  is  much  less  of  this  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  origin- 
ally a  seafaring  and  piratical,  and  not,  like 
the  Italians,  a  pastoral  people.  It  is  thus 
that,  even  in  their  highest  stage  of  refine- 
ment, the  manners  and  feelings  of  nations 
bear  some  afllnity  to  their  original  rude- 
ness, though  that  rudeness  itself  has  been 
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imperceptibly  converted  into  a  source  of 
elegance  and  ornament." 

"  This  is  really  too  bad."  Yet  the 
oflTence  cannot  be  looked  at  in  a  se- 
rions  light — it  is  in  itself  so  very  lu- 
dicrous ;  nay,  originating,  as  it  does, 
in  the  yearnings  of  parental  affection, 
it  is  in  itself  engaging,  and  gives  one 
a  great  idea  of  the  amiable  author*8 
organ  of  Philo-pro-gen-i-tive-ness. 
Yet  we  must  blame  his  partiality  in 
thus  so  repeatedly  presenting  before 
the  public  particular  children  of  bis 
brain ;  while  others,  as  richly  endowed 
by  nature  and  art,  are  suffered  to  slum*- 
ber  in  the  shade.  In  fact,  we  have  been 
now  looking  but  on  one  child— it  has  still 
been  nobody  but  little  Tommy.  This 
reminds  us  of  a  wager  we  once  saw 
won  by  an  ingenious  pater  fumiiias, 
who  introduced  the  same  fine  thump- 
ing boy  three  times  to  the  same  after- 
dinner  party,  as  three  separate,  fine, 
thimiping  boys,— though  we  could 
not  help  having  our  doubts,  in  that 
case  as  m  this,  if  even  he,  the  unit,  was 
bona  fide  the  property  of  his  papa. 
On  his  first  entrance  he  played  his 
part  to  admiration,  with  the  usual  bit 
of  crystal  transferred  from  the  mouth 
of  the  wine-bottle  to  that  of  the  wine- 
bibber,  and  after  crowing  like  a  cock- 
chicken  for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour, 
was  carried  off  in  a  squall.  He 
reappeared  like  a  Highland  chief- 
tain, '<  all  plaided  and  plumed  in  his 
tartan  array,**  and   exhibited   plain 

E roofs  of  his  Erse.  On  that  occasion 
e  was  called  Dugald.  In  act  third 
he  marched  in,  to  the  very  life,  an 
infant  Napoleon,  to  loud  cries  of 
•«  Vive  VEmpereur !''  The  fond 
father  was  known  to  be  a  humorist ; 
but  his  English  guests  were  fairly 
taken  in,  and  the  innocent  deceit  was 
not  detected,  till  an  anxious  wish  was 
expressed  by  a  strange  matron  to  see 
the  three^ darlings  all  together;  and 
then,  to  be  sure,  there  was  no  end  to 
the  compliments  paid  to  the  pretty 
Proteus,  who,  by  the  way,  was  about 
as  common-place-cheek*d  a  child  as 
one  might  meet  with  on  the  Longest 
Day. 

Joking  apart,  one  bad  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  an  author,  is  an 
unavoidable  suspicion  that  ho  who 
thus  helps  himself  from  himself  may, 
in  time  of  need,  help  himself  from 
others ;  and  even  so  is  it  with  Mr 
Dunlop.      He  is  an  imconscionaMc 
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plagiary.  His  book  on  Romaa  Lite* 
rature  is  not  an  avowed  compilation,.— 
though  he  once,  and  only  once,  calls 
it  80.  It  is  a  history,  and  an  ambi« 
tious  one ;  and  all  qaotations  are 
marked  with  the  customary  commas, 
and  the  authors  referred  to  in  his  notes. 
All  that  is  not  so  marked  is,  of 
course,  declared  to  be  his  own.  In 
the  preface  to  his  Roman  Literature 
(published  in  1823),  he  says,  ••  A  num- 
ber of  German  works  (chiefly,  how- 
ever, bibliographical)  have  lately  ap« 
peared  on  the  subject  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. I  regret,  that  from  possessing 
but  a  recent  and  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  draw  so  extensively  as  I  might 
have  wished  from  these  sources  of  in- 
formation." How  **  extensively  he 
might  have  wished  to  draw  from  these 
sources  of  information,**  we  know  not; 
but  we  know  this,  that  were  we  to 
draw  as  extensively  as  he  has  drawn 
from  them,  on  the  Royal  Bank,  our 
drafts  would  more  than  run  a  risk  of 
being  returned  marked  "  no  eflPects." 
Who  would  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
ader  this  lament  over  his  Imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  language, 
and  his  inability  to  avail  himself,  to  any 
extent,  of  its  treasures,  he  incorporates, 
with  his  own  criticism,  without  a  word 
of  acknowledgment,  whole  pages  from 
the  German,  sometimes  with  hardly 
any  alteration  at  all,  but  more  fre- 
quently piecemeal- wise,  and  so  cun- 
ningly that  he  baffles  continued  pur- 
suit sSier  his  stealthy  steps  througfi  all 
the  mazes  of  transposiuon  ?  Our  sur- 
prise was  excited,  and  then  our  suspi- 
cion, by  some  fine  criticism  on  the 
genius  of  Propertius,  and  TibuUus, 
intermixed  with  much  of  the  most  com- 
monplace character.  Can  all  this — said 
we  to  ourselves — have  proceeded  from 
the  same  mind?  And  we  fixed  our'*  large 
grey  noticeable  eyes  "  on  a  quotation 
duly  comma*d  from  Professor  Manso. 
The  Professor,  said  we  to  ourselves, 
is  the  author  of  more  in  this  volume 
than  that  quotation ;  and  on  reperusing 
his  work  the  mystery  was  at  an  end. 
We  found,  in  a  dozen  places  at  least, 
not  merely  expressions  or  single  sen- 
tences purloined  from  him,  but  para- 
graphs inextricably  involved  with  Mr 
Dunlop*s  own  dulnesses — and  here 
and  there — skreeds.  Indeed,  strike  out 
all  Manso  from  Mr  Dunlop*s  disqui- 
sition on  the  Elegaic  Twain,  and 
**  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  **  it  be- 
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comes,  and  **  weeds  posseu  it  mero- 

One  outrageous  example  of  literary 
thieving  roust  for  the  present  suffice. 
It  admits  of  no  justification,  and  as  Mr 
Dunlop*s  work  is  of  some  repute,  de- 
serves exposure. 

PROFESSOR  MANSO. 
"  Those  who  feel  as  acutely  as  Tibnl- 
his, — who  live,  like  him,  in  an  ideal 
world, — and  indulge  in  waking  dreams  of 
perfect  felicity  or  unchanging  love,  will 
probably  suffer  as  much  as  our  poet, 
if  they  be  at  little  circumspect  In  their 
choice.  His  Delias  and  Nexras  were  little 
fitted  to  satisfy  such  a  heart.  They  all 
equally  tormented  him  by  that  Ughtnesi 
and  mutability,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
exclusive  and  devoted  attachment  They 
seem  to  have  been  all  deficient  in  that 
fondness  for  rural  retirement,  which  was 
a  prevailing  sentiment  with  Tibnllua. 
Hence  the  ceaseless  storm  that  agitates 
the  soul  of  the  poet,  the  dark  cloud  spread 
over  all  his  pictures  of  love,  the  diversity 
and  rapid  change  of  his  sentiments, — fear 
and  hope,  pride  and  passion,  satisf^tion 
and  despondency,  succeeding  each  other 
in  his  naiind  like  the  waves  of  a  tumultuous 
sea." 

SHERIFF  DUNLOP. 

"  Lovers  who  feel  with  the  same  sensi- 
bility as  Tibullus,  and  live  as  little  hi  a 
world  of  reality  as  he;  whose  expecta- 
tions are  so  overstrained^  whose  demands 
so  difficult  to  satisfy ;  lovers,  in  a  word, 
who  have  so  much  pleasure  in  giving  a 
loose  to  the  fancy,  and  to  waking  dreams, 
seldom  find  their  calculation  in  love,  par- 
ticularly when  they  go  to  work  with  as 
little  circumspection  as  our  poeU  His 
Delias  and  Neseras  were  unquestionably 
but  little  calculated  to  flU  up  the  void  of 
such  a  heart.  All  of  them  were  afflicted 
with  that  levity  which  reconciles  itself  so 
ill  with  a  visionary  and  unpretending  at* 
tachment,  and  which  is  equally  incapable 
of  meriting  sacrifices  or  of  repaying  them. 
All  of  them  were  wanting  in  that  taste 
for  solitude  and  the  country,  which  in  TU 
bullus  was  so  developed  and  so  promhient ; 
all  of  them  were  deficient  in  that  tender^ 
ness  which,  sufficient  to  itself,  asks  for 
nothing  beyond.  Hence  the  unceasing 
storm  and  pressure  in  the  soul  of  the 
poet ;  hence  the  dark  cloud  that  spread 
over  all  his  favourite  pictures  ;  hence,  in 
particular,  the  peculiarity  in  the  train  of 
bis  ideas,  in  which  no  one  can  fail  to  remark 
the  two  following  drcumstances  as  deel. 
sive. 

*<  Uu  The  quick  and  startling  alteraa- 
tion  of  emotions  and  passions,  whieh,  (o 
the  same  extant,  is  to  be  foond  in  dom 
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of  Ui«  ancient,  an^  perbapi  in  none  of  the 
modern  elegiac  poets.  Fear  and  Hope, 
Pride  and  Longing,  Joy  and  Sorrow, 
Prayers  and  Imprecations,  Calm  and  Dea« 
pair — one  follows  the  other,  as  in  time  of 
ebb  and  flow,  one  wave  follows  another, 
and  this  af^ain  is  orertaken  and  swallow- 
ed  by  another." 

PtOFB8SO&  MANtO. 

**  Whm  TSbolltts  thinks  of  death,  he 
beoomes  so  absorbed  in  the  thought,  and 
dwells  upon  the  pictore  so  long,  that  we 
perceive  the  idea  of  death  is  one  which 
occupies  and  overmasters  his  whole  souL 
It  is  not  a  brief  tarrying  by  the  grave,  a 
glance  which  he  casta  upon  it  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  contemplator  takes  delight 
in  his  visionary  fancies,  and  dwells  npon 
them  as  with  settled  purpose.  Who  can 
read  without  emotion  that  picture  (Book 
III.  Eleg.  v.),  where  the  poet,  in  sick- 
ness, believes  himself  dying,  where  he  calls 
back  into  his  memory  all  the  particulars 
in  which  he  thinks  he  has  offended  the 
gods — where  he  retraces  to  them  his 
youth,  and  concludes  with  a  prayer  to  his 
friend — in  the  bath — not  to  forget  him 
entirely,  but  to  do  their  best  to  make  his 
peace  with  Pluto  by  prayer  and  sacrifice  ? 
Or  what  heart  does  not  beat  with  com- 
passion when  (Eleg.  ii.  Book.  III.)»  grie- 
ved t  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  and  weary 
of  life,  he  believes  himself  on  the  funer^ 
pile ;  when  he  hears  how  his  Ne«ra  and 
her  mother,  with  long  dishevelled  hair, 
bid  him  a  last  fSuvwell,  when  he  sees  them 
gather  his  bones  together,  sprinkle  them 
with  wine  and  milk,  wrap  them  in  linen, 
moisten  them  with  tears  and  incense,  and 
write  in  a  few  lines  upon  his  grave-stone 
the  causes  of  his  death  7** 


^  SHERIFF  DUNLOP. 

'*  When  he  thinks  of  death,  he  thinks 
so  profoundly,  and  so  long  contemplates 
Its  image,  that  the  ideas  it  suggests  must 
have  occupied  a  large  space  in  his  soul. 
He  seems  literally  to  have  followed  the 
injunction  given  him  by  his  friend  Ho- 
race,— 
*  Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  dUuxlsso  fupremum.* 
He  does  not  make  a  short  abode  in  the 
grave,  or  cast  on  it  a  glance  from  afar. 
He  often  fancies  himself  fluttering  in  the 
pangs  of  death ;  or  figures  himself  stretched 
on  the  funeral  pile.  Nenra  and  his  mo- 
ther, with  dishevelled  hair,  call  on  his 
name  for  the  last  time.  In  imagination  he 
beholds  them  gather  his  bones,  sprinkle 
them  with  milk  and  wine,  moisten  them 
with  fr.«nkiucense,  and  engrave,  in  a  few 
lines,  the  causes  of  his  death  on  his  tomb- 
stone. Again,  when  in  sickness,  he  re- 
quests his  friends  not  to  forget  him  amid 
their  pleasures,  but  to  aid  him  in  appeadng 


Pluto  with  offerings  and  sacriflees.  He 
recalls  to  remembrance  every  thing  in 
which  he  may  have  offended  the  gods — 
implores  their  forgiveness,  and  pours  forth 
the  most  earnest  and  affecting  supplications 
that  they  should  spare  his  tender  yesrs. 
Even  to  the  most  joyous  thoughts  of  Ti- 
bullas,  some  mournful  or  plaintive  senti- 
ment is  generally  united,  and  hte  most  gay 
and  smiling  figures  wear  chaplets  of  cypress 
on  their  brows.  While  deeming  himself 
happy  in  comparison  with  the  great  Mes- 
sala,  because  be  will  pass  his  life  unknown 
in  the  arms  of  Delia,  he  thus  concludes 
his  address  to  this  beloved  mistress : — 

'  T«*  tpertem.  tuprema  tnihi  quum  Teoerit  hora 
Te  teoasm  morwos  defldcota  uunu.'  '* 

Mr  Dunlop  is  unqaestionably  hfree 
translator. 

Let  us  now  hear  him  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  translation. 

'*  Since  it  is  allowed  to  be  an  incon- 
trovertible position  in  the  principles  of 
translation,  that  the  style  and  manner  of 
writing  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
the  same  character  with  the  original,  I 
have  generally,  so  far  as  practicable,  ac- 
commodated the  English  versification  to 
the  Latin — translating  the  hexameteis  in- 
to what  is  called  the  heroic  measure,  and 
the  elegiac  distichs  into  the  English  ele- 
giac quatrain  or  stanza ;  while  those  lines 
of  fewer  feet  naturally  fall  into  octosyl- 
labic lines.  All  are  in  rbyme  ;  not  that  I 
prefer  tliis  fcpecies  of  versification,  on 
general  principles  ;  but  because  it  is  better 
adapted  to  short  and  light  compositions, 
such  as  the  Anthology :  and  though  I  do 
not  think  that  blank  verse  requires  (as 
some  suppose)  ol)solete  idioms,  inversions 
and  swelling  epithets  to  distinguish  it  as 
poetry,  yet  it  demands  far  greater  power 
and  skill  in  the  mechanical  construction  of 
verse  ;  and  I  know  well  that  in  my  hands 
at  least,  it  is  only  crippled  prose.  And 
besides  I  am  sure,  that  even  the  greatest 
poets  and  most  correct  or  successful  trans- 
lators, in  surmounting  the  difficulties  of 
rhyme,  must  have  felt  that  new  excel- 
lencies arose  from  the  effort,  and  have 
tacitly  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  of  Voltaire, 

'  D*  1«  eontralnts  tlgrmreatt 
Ou  Pctprit  se  s#nt  ie»*errte, 
II  rrcoit  de  nouve  u  force 
Qui  i'^ieve  au  plut  haut  degrA.' 

"  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  the  rule 
of  perfect  accuracy  in  the  rhymes—a  law 
through  which  no  translatoi  is  entitled  to 
break  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  he  found 
that  there  are  more  than  six  couplets  in 
which  those  rhymes  called  imperfect  or 
allowable  have  been  admitted.  It  has 
been  justly  observed,  '  that  a  writer,  in 
vanifying,  abonld  make  every  atUmpt  to 
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And  a  perfect  rhyme  before  he  uses  a  de-  iention   to   more   serious  and   profitable 

feetire  one.     Yet,  if  he  cannot  find  any  studies.*' 

of  the  former,  he  should  rather  employ  a         Mogt  ^f  this  is  good,— but  of  Mr 

feulty  rhyme  than  lose  a  noble  thought '  d^^i  jj  y^  tpuly  sdd,  «  yideo 

But  a  translator  has  no  thoughu  of  his  ^^^^^^^  proboque  deteriora  sequor." 

own  whatever;   and  eyeu  t^e  lightest  So  far  from  baving  "  generally/so  far 

i?l  h^'lr    pXT"^  ^  practicable,   accoiSmodated "   the 

L^ol!'S^e,rrisT^'S  En|lUh  versification  to  the  Latin,  he 

in  all  poeUcal  composiUons,  seems  to  be  ^^  ^^  numerous  mstanc«.,  when  such 

in  transhuion  an  indispensable  requisite.  accommodation  was  equally  necessaij 

"  I  only  wish  farther  to  say,  in  apology  J^^  easy,  employwl  a  measure  as  dif- 

for  what  may  appear  to  many  but  an  idle  «erent  as  possible  from  that  of  his  ori- 

pubUcaUon,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  g>nal,    thereby     making   sad    havoc 

following  versions  were   written  in  the  among  the  Flowers.     He  has  done  so 

course  of  last  summer,  during  a  period  with  the  very  first  fragment  he  took  in 

when  much  anxiety,  and  some  vexation,  hand— the  Chant  of  the  Fratres  Ar- 

precluded  the  possibility  of  continued  at-  vales  ;  only  look  : 

Enos  Lases  juvate. 

Neve  luerve  Marmar  sinis  incurrer  in  pleorii. 

Satur  fufere  Mars :  limen  sali  sta  berber : 

Seroones  altemei  advocapit  cunctos. 

Enos  Manner  juvate, 

Triumpe !  triumpe ! 

JOHN   DUNLOP. 

Ye  Lares,  aid  us  I  Mars,  thou  God  of  Might  I 

From  murrain  shield  the  flocks — the  flowers  from  blight. 

For  thee,  0  Mars !  a  feast  shall  be  prepared ; 

Salt,  and  a  wether  chosen  from  the  neH : 

Invite,  by  turns,  each  Demigod  of  Spring. 

Great  Mars,  assbt  us !  Triumph  I  Triumph  sing  I 

The  Fratres  Arvales,  judging  by  their  tongue,  were  an  uncouth  kind,  but 
Mr  Dunlop's  version  of  their  chant  seems  to  have  been  written  for  a  lady's 
album. 

In  the  Hermiona,  Paccuvius  thus  writeth : — 

Habet  hoc  senectus  in  se,  quum  pigra  est  ipsa,  ut  spissa  omnia, 
Videantur  confieri. 

JOHN   nUNLOP.  ♦ 

'Tis  the  sad  attribute  of  age. 
That  in  thb  dull  and  heavy  stage 
Of  life,  all  things,  though  fair  and  new. 
Seem  tedious  to  our  thick-eyed  view. 

CeeciUus,  the  old  comic  writer,  saith : 

^depol  1  Senectus,  si  nihil  quidquam  aliud  vitii 
Apportet  secum,  quum  advenerit,  unum  id  satis  est, 
Quod  diu  vivondo,  multa  quae  non  vult  videt,  &c.  &c. 

JOHN  DDNLOP. 

*Ti8  one  chief  sorrow  of  old  age. 
That  in  that  last  and  lengthened  stage 
Of  life,  we  oft  are  doomed  to  see 
Things  that  we  could  not  wish  to  be,  &c. 

In  his  "  Vow  to  Venus,"  Virgil  saith,— 

Si  mihi  susceptum  fuerit  decurrere  munus, 
O  Paphon,  O  8«des  quae  colis  Idalias,  &c. 
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JOHN  DITKLOP. 

Thou  whom  Idalia*8  favour'd  seats 
Delight,  and  Paphos*  blest  retreats,  &c. 

An  anthologbt  said  of  the  academy  of  Cicero, — 

Quo  tua,  RomansB  vindex  darissime  lingu» ! 
Sil?a  loco  melius  surgere  jussa  Tiret,  &c. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

Father  of  eloquence  in  Rome  I 

The  groTes  that  once  pertained  to  thee,  &o. 

It  is  thus  written  by  one  of  the  Anonymi : — 

Vire  ketus 

Quique  yivis ; 

Vita  parvo  munus  est : 

Orta,  mox  sensim  yigescit. 

Delude  sensim  deficit. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

This  life  all  ye  who  live  enjoy. 
And  the  brief  gift  in  bliss  employ  I 
For  life  proceeds  when  life  begim. 
And  verging  by  degrees  cleclMes ! 

Some  pretty  conceits  inscribed  on  the  Tomb  of  a  Boy  run  thus  t— 

Me  long^  effig^e  venustiorem 
Narcissi  vel  ApoUinis  comati 
Parcarum  Lachesb  soror  severa 
Isti  Quinterinum  dedit  Sepulchro, 
Cihn  tanti  fuerim  puer  decoris,  &c» 

Me  than  lovely  Narcissus  more  gracefld  and  fair. 
Or  Apollo  with  ringlets  of  long  flowing  hair. 
The  Fates  unrelenting  have  snatched  to  the  tomb. 
While  as  yet  in  the  freshness  and  boyhood  of  bloom* 

Call  ye  that  accommodation  ?   The  and    allowable;"    but  perfect — and 

versions,  of  which  these  short  speci-  unallowable.     The  fact  is,  that  Mr 

ihens  may  suffice,  are,  in  all  other  re-  Dunlop  has  ndther  an  eye  nor  an 

spects,  wretched.  ear  for  rhyme.     We  shall  give  them 

Pray,  who  may  now  be  the  wise-  command — **  Prepared,  hard  ;    send, 

acres  who   suppose,  as   Mr   Dunlop  descend ;   spared,  reward  ;   produce, 

says,  that  blank  verse  requires  **  obso-  reduce ;   revere,  air ;  maintain,  sus- 

lete  idioms,  inversions,  and  swelling  tain ;    lead,    dead ;    slain,    obscene ; 

epithets,  to  distinguish  it  as  poetr^p  ?  **  behold,  hold ;  pass,  surpass ;  sincere, 

Mr  Dunlop  says,  '*  I  hiave  pre-  unfair  ;  day,  noliday  \  tend,  con- 
scribed  to  mvself  the  rule  of  penect  tend ;  known,  renown ;  obtain,  ascor- 
accUracy  in  the  rhymes,  a  law  through  tain ;  fair,  austere ;  supreme,  aim  ; 
which  no  translator  is  entitled  to  meads,  heads ;  amuse,  muse ;  indeed, 
break ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  dread ;  retreat,  fate ;  begins,  declines ; 
found  that  there  are  more  than  six  revives,  survives;  still,  pile;  turns, 
coupleti  in  which  those  rhymes  called  returns ;  despoil,  while ;  place,  cease ; 
imperfect  or  idlowable  have  been  ad-  way,  away ;  prevails,  avails ;  au- 
mitted.*'  He  is  a  purist — we  are  not,  nounced,  denounced ;  confessed,  pro- 
and  care  nothing  for  an  occasional  fessed.**  The  Identicals  are  a  nu- 
imperfect  or  identical  rhyme.  But  merous  clan,  and  we  observe  among 
here  are  Thiety  I  Many  of  them  them  the  Chieftain, 
indeed  cannot  be  called  **  imperfect        Mr  Dunlop  uses  Burmann*s  An- 
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thology,  and  thus  speaks  of  it.  "  Bur- 
maDn's  first  volume,  which  precede 
ed  the  appearance  of  the  other  bv 
several  years  (thirteen),  contains  such 
pieces  as  had  been  preserved  in  ma- 
nuscript. The  second  is  devoted  to 
inscriptions,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
epitaphs,  by  husbands  nn  their  wives, 
by  parents  on  their  children,  by  freed- 
men  on  their  patrons,  and  by  masters 
on  their  slaves.  The  last  of  the  six 
Books  comprises  Carmina  Itkyphal' 
lica.  Emulous  to  render  his  collection 
as  complete  as  possible,  Burmann  has 
admitted  into  it  many  pieces  which  are 
but  little  estimable  either  in  a  poetical 
or  moral  view.  His  notes  are  also  tbo 
voluminous,  and  not  always  on  the 
most  difficult  or  doubtful  passages ;  and 
the  readings  adopted  in  his  text  are 
often  evidently  worse  than  those  of 
Scaliger,  Pithoeus,  Heinsius,  and  other 
preceding  scholars."  The  Carmina 
Ithyphallica  little  estimable  in  a  moral 
view  I  That  is  funny.  **  Beine  de- 
sirous, however,  of  printing  the  Latin 
text  along  with  the  following  transla- 
tions, in  order  to  afford  the  reader  an 
opportunity  of  judging  how  far  they 
possess  tlie  merit  of  fidelity  to  their 
originals,  I  have  taken  considerable 
pains  in  collating  the  different  editions 
of  the  Latin  Anthology.  ButmawfC$ 
work  has  indeed  been  the  basis  of  the 
text  which  I  have  chosen ;  but  I  have 
corrected  it,  in  some  instances,  from 
Wernsdorff*s  Poetce  Latinm  Minores» 
and  in  others  from  the  prior,  and  what 
I  thought  preferable  readings,  mention- 
ed by  Burmann  himself  in  tils  Annota. 
tions.'* 

We  do  not  well  know  what  to  say 
to  all  this — except  that  Mr  Diinlop 
baa  been  m^ust  to  BurmanB.  If  the 
text  of  Scadiger,  Pithoeus,  Heinsius, 
and  other  preceding  scholars  be  indeed 
better  than  Burmann's,  why  was  Bur- 
mann's  <<  the  basis  of  the  text  which 
I  have  chosen  ?"  But  that  is  a  ridi- 
culously pompous  declaration ;  and  he 
might  just  as  well  say  that  the  bouse 
in  which  he  now  lives  in  India  Street 
is  the  basis  of  the  house  in  which  he 
now  lives  in  India  Street.  Burmann's 
text  is  his  text.  We  have  carefully 
coUated  them  almost  throughout,  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  deviations  in  Mr  Dun- 
lop's  from  its  <*  basis;*'  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  nee  for  vel,  or  vM 
for  neCf  we  forget  which — though  we 
marked  it  with  our  kedavine  pen— 
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the  round  dozen  are  'given  and  almost 
all  approved  of  as  preferable  by  Bur- 
mann himself  in  his  notes.  Mr  Dun- 
lop,  we  doubt  not,  "  has  taken  consi- 
derable pains  in  collating  the  diflbrent 
editions  of  the  Latin  Anthology;*' 
but  the  fact  is  as  we  have  now  stated 
it ;  and  as  for  his  corrections,  in  some 
instances,  from  Wemsdorff,  nostro  pe^ 
riculo,  call  them  three — whereas  yoa 
know  in  Mr  Dunlop*s  Vocabulary, 
some  signifies  Thirty.  Burmann's 
notes  are  not  too  voluminous  ;  and  very 
few  difficult  or  doubtful  passages  in- 
deed— if  any — escape  his  perspicacity 
or  sagacity,  for  he  had  a  quick  eye 
and  a  fine  nose,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
animated,  intelligent,  and  comely 
countenance  prefixed,  in  a  good  print, 
to  bis  First  Bouncing  Volume. 

But  in  another  way  Mr  Dunlop 
has  not  unfrequently  abandoned  his 
*•  basis  " — and  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve on  no  good  authority — though 
we  cannot  at  present  "  collate  the 
different  editions  of  the  Latin  Antho- 
logy," not  having  one  of  them  in  the 
house.  He  drops  out, '  ad  Hbitum, 
from  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end 
of  people's  Latin  verses,  whatever 
lines  he  finds  it  difficult  to  trnnslate. 
We  have  jotted  down  a  good  many 
cases  of  the  kind — but  shdl  be  satis- 
fied, for  the  present,  with  mentioning 
two  or  three,  at  the  right  places.  Ttiere 
are  some  glaring  errors  in  his  text- 
some  of  wliich  are  perhaps  misprints— 
therefore  we  shall  not  now  particularize 
them— but  they  are  errors — and  gross 
ones — ^in  grammar  and  in  metre. 

But  now  for  some  Specimens.  Mr 
Dnnlop,  most  unwarrantably  taking 
fbr  granted  among  his  readers  in 
general,  a  thorough  aoqualntanee  with 
the  fragments  of  the  old  Latin  poets, 
has  published  them  without  a  single 
explanatory  note  ;  and  there  they 
stand,  one  after  another,  each  with  its 
title  or  a  label  round  its  neck,  but 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  often  nearly  so  even  to 
persons  who,  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
fai  some  degree,  may  be  said  to  be 
schdars.  Bare  as  the  palm  of  our 
hand,  is  the  volume  of  notes.  How  far 
more  serviceable  would  have  been 
forty  pages  of  them,  than  of  that  eru- 
cHte  and  philosophical  Preface.  He 
might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  Meri- 
vale  in  his  edition  of  Bland.  That 
volume  can  yield  ddight  to  all  culti- 
vated minds;  this mmt  more hetTi^y 
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within  a  narrow  circle  indeed ;  but  on  own  choice.  Her  offkpring,  yon  know, 

the  wings  of  Maga  tome  of  its  leares  were  exposed  to  death  by  drowning, 

will  fly  lightly  to  the  uttermost  ends  and  the  words  may  dimly  intimate 

of  the  earth.  their  rescue  from  the  flood ;  or  they 

We  have  summoned  our  Spirits,  and  may  have  reference  to  the  story  of 

they  hare  flocked  around  us  at  the  Ilia  having  been  wedded  to  the-Tiber, 

call.     Neayes,  and  Hay,  and  Aytoun  as  in  Oyid,— 

haye  been  the  first  to  lay  their  offer-  «<  AnnneruDt  Nymphn  Tiberinidei  omnei, 

ings  at  our  feet ;  and  away  they  have  Qucque  colunt  Thalamos  Ilia  diva  taos." 

wheeled  again,  but  to  return,  like  so  _  ^  ^       ,     ,.     . 

many   Ariels,   leaving    Prospero   as  But  we  my  be  only  showing  our  ig. 

proud  as  Punch.  norance,  of  which  we  can  never  have 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Annals  of  *°y  ^^^^  ^?^^  ashamed,  as  we  do 

Old  Ennius,  and  with  Ilia's  Dream.  ^^^  best— seldom  indeed  with  much 

Ilia,  a  vestal  virgin,  had,  you  may  success-to  acquire  a  library  of  useful 

have  heard,  been  seduced  by  Mars,  f  "«*  amimng  knowledge  on  most  sub- 

and  became  the  mother,  by  him,  of  J«^  ^n^/*"  **>«  «""• ,  We.  ww  had 

Bomulua  and  Remus.     We  shall  sup.  ■'^ch  a  dream  as  Ilia  s— it  is  not  in 

poM  her  now  **  Marte  gravis,"  and  n*^**"^  ^^**  ^®  1»T^  have  had—nor, 

Sat  the  stirring  of  life  within  her  »^e«testl  ever  had  you-though  you 

womb  has  caused  her  dream  about  her  "*y  ^"^  ^"^"^^  ""^^^^  C^J.^"^*  5  ^«] 

father  and  the  God.  y«"    and    we    doubUess    have    had 

..  w    1.     y     *        ,.  .,  ,.,    _,,.  Strange  wild  dreams  on  our  night, 

t^  «^:»_tremub.  anus  attuht  arliK  ^„^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  j3  ^^: 

®"  like,  when    genius    converses   with 

the  sorely  disturbed  sleeper  awakes  images  of  distraction  and  overburthen* 

—^nd  it  IS  thus  she  tells  her  visions  to  ed   grief.     Past,  present,  and  future 

her  sister.     Let  us  first  observe  that  combining  to  shadow  forth  something 

her  father's  words  heard  in  her  dream  more    awful    than  waking    life   can 

are  obscure  as  prophecy,  and  admit  of  know,  yet  belonging  to  waking  life, 

various  interpretations,  from  which  as  at  once  the  dreamer  knows,  soon 

each  translator  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  as  is  broken  the  spell  of  sleep. 

ILIM  SOMKIUIC. 

*'  Tlalia  eommemorat  laemmans,  ezttrrita  tomno  i 

*  Burydlca  prognata,  pater  quam  noiter  aioavit, 
Viwns  vita  meum  corpus  nuno  deserit  oniDe : 
Nam  me  visas  homo  polcer  per  amoeoa  salicta 
Et  ripaa  raptare,  locotque  dotos  :  ita  tola 
Pott  ilia,  germana  soror,  errare  videbar ; 
Tardaque  vettigare,  et  qiuerere  te  neque  posst 
Corde  capetsere  :  senuta  Bulla  pedem  ttabilibat 
Eain  compellare  pater  me  voce  videtur 

Heis  verbis--**  O  Gnata,  tibi  lont  antegerend* 
JEromim  »  pott,  ex  fluvio  Fortuna  resistet." 
H»c  pater  ecfatus,  Germana,  repent^  receitit : 
Nee  tete  dedit  in  conspectum  corde  cnpitui ; 
Qoanquam  multa  manui  ad  coeli  coBnila  Templa 
Tendebam  lacrumans,  et  blandi  voce  Tocabam. 
Vix  Kgro  torn  corde  meo  me  somniis  reliqoit.' " 

JOHN  DUNLOr. 

**  *  Evydice,  my  sitter,'  thus  the  spoke, 

WbtD  rooted  from  deep  the,  weeping,  tUenet  broke, 

*  Thou  wbom  our  Iktber  loved  1  of  life  bereft, 
Though  yet  alive,  all  tente  thit  frame  hath  left. 
A  Form  endowed  with  more  than  mortal  grace, 
Mysteriout  led  me,  and  with  hurried  pace, 
Wbd  ever  varying  toenet,  at  aweet  at  new. 
O'er  bankt  and  meadt  where  pliant  otiers  grew. 
Then,  left  to  wander  ilowly  tad  alont, 

Ia  laiA  1  wsghi  that  MMDgst  paths  uakaova. 
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My  father  called,  bis  child  forlorn  addressed, 

And  in  these  words  prophetic  thoughts  expressed  : 

"  O  daughter,  many  sorrows  yet  abide, 

Ere  Fortune's  stream  upbears  thee  on  its  tide." 

Thus  spoke  my  Father ;  but  his  form  withdrew, 

No  longer  offered  to  my  eager  view : 

Though  oft,  in  vain,  with  soothing  voice,  I  call. 

And  stretch  my  hands  to  heaven  s  cerulean  hall. 

Oppressed,  and  struggling,  and  with  sickening  heart. 

At  once  the  vision  and  my  sleep  depart.'  " 


[April, 


The  construction  of  the  first  couplet 
is  exceedingly  awkward,  and  would 
be  intolerable  in  original  composition. 
**  Thus  she  spoke,  when  roused  from 
sleep  she,  weeping,  silence  broke  1" 
No  human  being  could  be  imagined 
writing  yoluntarilf  in  such  fetters. 
Besides,  it  is  silly  though  it  is  true,  to 
say  of  a  person  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep,  that  she  *' silence  broke,"  and 
no  such  silliness  is  in  the  Latin. 
"  Polcer  **  is  expanded  perversely  into 
**a  form  endowed  with  more  than 
mortal  grace  " — a  wishy-washyism 
unworthy  of  the  Mother  of  Rome. 
Mr  Dunlop  had  Mars  in  his  mind» 
and  desired  to  bring  out  that  fact; 
but  Ilia  did  not,  and  we  must  insist 
on  her  being  permitted  to  tell  her 
dream  in  her  own  words.  There  is 
no  such  word  as  "  mysterious  "  here ; 
and  its  unnecessary  introduction  spoils 
the  effect  of  the  mystery  iuTolved  iu 
Ilia's  empassioned  narration  of  her 
dream.  '<  As  sweet  as  new,**  is  on  a 
par  with  "  no  less  singular  than  true," 
and  one  of  the  poorest  of  all  pos- 
sible modes  of  conceited  speech. 
Osiers  are  pliant,  and  employed  in  all 
sorts  of  basket-work ;  but  Ilia  says, 
**  amoena  salicta,*'  and  Mr  Dimlop 
says,  "where  pliant  osiers  grew.'» 
We  prefer  Ennius.  The  three  lines 
that  follow  in  the  original — so  full  of 
dream — "  ita  sola,"  &c.  lose  all  theh* 
poetry  on  the  Sheriff's  prosaic  lips. 
The  total  evaporation  of  spirit  leaves 
his  two  lines  scarcely  able  to  crawl. 
But  oh  1  "  the  weary  pund,  the  weary 

Sund.  the  weair  pund  o*  tow" —  how 
rawlingly  Mr  Dunlop  introduces  Ilia's 
father !     She  says  simply, 

"  Ezin  compellare  pater  me  voce  videtor 
Heis  verbis." 


Mr  Dunlop  writes, 
"  My  father  called,  his  child  forlorn  ad- 

dres$ed. 
And  in  these  words  prophetic  thoughts 

expreaed'** 
Gone  the  power  of  *'videtur;" 
and  ill  is  its  place  supplied  by  that 
"  damnable  iteration  "  of  tense.  **  Hla 
child  forlorn,"  applied  by  Ilia  to  her- 
self, is  unnatural  m  her  mood  of  pas- 
sion; and  "prophetic**  is  worse  than 
impertinent,  it  is  superfluous  ;  for  the 
prophecy  itself  is  giyen,  and  in  dark 
words.  "  Many  sorrows  yet  abide,** 
is  not  English,  and  though  it  were, 
would  still  be  a  miserable  substitute  for 
"tibi  sunt  antegerendas  eerunmse." 
To  "thus  spoke  my  father,  but  his 
form  withdrew,"  we  prefer  "repente 
recessit."  Did  Ilia  see  her  father? 
It  is  not  apparent  to  us  whether  she 
did  or  not,  through  her  obscure  ut- 
terance of  the  obscurity  of  a  dream. 
Our  feeling  b  that  she  only  heard  his 
voice.  If  so,  then  "no  longer  offered 
to  my  eager  view,"  is  erroneous ;  at 
any  rate,  tis  a  feeble  yersion  of  a  for- 
cible  line.  "  In  vain  "  has  no  bud- 
ness  there,  as  any  body  with  half  an 
eye  may  see.  The  final  Latin  line  is 
most  expressive — the  final  English  * 
lines  laborious  ^over-much,  like  a 
couple  of  cows  in  the  mire ;  and  En- 
nius was  not  the  man  to  put  into 
Ilia's  mouth  "  at  once  the  vbion  and 
my  sleep  depart " — he  made  her  say 
simply,  **  me  somnus  reliquit." 

We  shall  leave  all  our  versions  to 
speak  for  themselves  and  to  be  spoken 
of  by  the  Critics.  We  trust  you  will 
not  spare  their  faults  for  sake  of  their 
beauties ;  and  that,  if  you  have  no- 
thing better  to  do,  and  think  your 
eyes  can  weather  it,  you  will  essay  to 
coimt  the  specks  on  the  seyeral  Suns. 


WILLIAM  E.  AYTOUN. 


Then  startled  from  her  sleep,  she  spoke,  all  tears  and  deeply  mored* 
**  My  sister— my  Eurydice,  whom  most  our  father  loved  I 
O  listen  I  for  I  feel  as  though  no  life  were  in  my  frame— 
Methought  while  dreaming  that  a  man,  a  graoend  Bdng  came. 
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And  bore  me  onward  through  the  banks  where  pleasant  willows  grew. 
Then  left  me^  and  I  seemed  alone  in  places  strange  and  new  : 
I  sought  for  Uiee>  my  sister,  I  sought  thee  far  and  near. 
And  yet  no  path  my  feet  could  find — ^my  heart  was  full  of  fear ; 
And  then  I  heard  our  father's  Toice— these  were  his  words  to  me— 
**  O  daughter  there  is  wretchedness  and  toil  in  store  for  thee> 
Ere  Fortune  from  the  River  rise,  then  shalt  thou  be  released/* 
These,  sister,  were  my  father's  words,  and  suddenly  he  ceased. 
Nor  did  his  stately  form  appear  to  greet  my  longing  eyes ; 
Though  eagerly  I  stretched  my  hands  to  the  temples  of  the  skies  ; 
Nor  £d  I  cease  to  weep  aloud,  and  earnestly  implore. 
Until  my  sleep  departed — and,  oh !  my  heart  was  sore ! 

WILLIAM  H4Y. 

startled  from  sleep,  she  cried,  with  many  a  tear. 
Oh !  thou  our  father's  joy,  my  sbter  dear— 
Enrrdice,  this  night  a  vision  came. 
And  all  but  lifeless  left  this  living  frame. 
It  seemed  a  man— a  form  of  beauty  bright 
Seized  me,  and  bore  me  on  in  hurried  flight — 
By  streamy  banks,  where  wave  the  willows  fair. 
And  many  a  pleasant  spot  of  beauty  rare. 
Then  left  alone — I  sought,  bewildered  sore. 
To  track  my  way — but  wandered  more  and  more. 
My  heart  longed  for  thee,  but  I  found  thee  not : 
My  weary  feet  no  certain  pathway  got ; 
And  then  my  father's  voice  I  seemed  to  hear — 
«<  Full  many  a  pang  must  thou,  my  daughter  dear. 
Endure,  ere  Fortune's  current  bear  thee  on.** 
These  words  he  spake,  my  sbter,  and  was  gone 
Far  from  my  yearning  heart — far  from  my  eyes  I 
With  arms  stretched  upward  to  the  azure  skies,    j 
I  prayed,  I  wept,  in  suppliant  accents  spoke. 
And  sick  at  heart  convulsively  awoke. 

CHAELES  NEAVES. 

The  Maid,  when  now  the  Crone  had  brought  the  light. 

Thus  weeping  told  the  terrors  of  the  night. 

w  Eurydica !  child  of  our  Father's  heart, 

I  live,  but  life  and  vigour  fast  depart. 

Methought,  to-night,  a  Man,  most  fair  to  view,  ^ 

Snatched  me  along ;  with  hurrying  speed  we  flew  > 

Through  pleasant  willow-groves,  and  banks  and  places  new.  ) 

Alone,  my  sbter,  next  I  seemed  to  go. 

And  tracied  thy  steps  with  wandering  search  and  slow ; 

And  still  I  sought,  and  still  coidd  never  meet. 

While  every  path  gave  way  beneath  my  feet. 

And  now,  methought,  my  Father's  accents  cried, 

t*  O  child  t  by  sorrows  must  thou  first  be  tried ; 

Yet  shall  the  river  check  hb  downward  force. 

And  Fortune  find  at  last  a  happier  course." 

Thb  said,  my  Father  straight  (ussolved  away. 

Nor  to  my  wbhing  eyes  would  longer  stay : 

Though  oft  to  heaven  my  lifted  hands  I  spread,  ) 

And  fondly  called,  and  tears  of  longing  shed ;  > 

Then  from  my  aching  heart  sleep  with  a  struggle  fled.  ) 

Who  shall  give  in  Englbh  the  an.  sane,'*  quoth  Cicero,  "  et  digna  ^aci- 

awer  of  Pyrrhus  of  Epire  to  Fabri-  darum  genere  sententia."   It  is  trum- 

cius  the  Roman  Consul,  concerning  pet-tongued. 
~  the  ransom  of  the  captives  ?  **  regalis 
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**  Ktc  mi  aunun  poioo,  n«c  ml  prethnn  dederitii ; 
Nee  cauponantei  belltim,  sed  beliigenmtes ; 
Ferro,  non  waro,  TiUm  oernamnt  ntriqne, 
Vo«M  T«Ut,  an  DM  regnare  Hera ;  quidTe  ferat  son 
Ylrtnte  ezperiamiir  et  hoe  timol  acdpe  dictum : 
Qnoram  Tiiitttei  belli  Fortana  peperdt, 
Horamdem  me  Ubertatei  parcere  oertmn  eat : 
Dono  docite,  doqiie  Toleiitibiii  com  magneia  Dii,*' 

JOHW  DUNLOP. 

'*  Nor  price  I  seek,  nor  shall  ye  ransom  yield ; 
Let  ns  not  trade,  but  combat  in  the  field : 
Steel,  and  not  gold,  our  being  most  maintain, 
And  proTe  which  nation  Forhme  wills  to  reign. 
Whom  chance  of  war,  despite  of  ▼aloor,  nartd, 
I  grant  them  freedom,  and  without  reward. 
Conduct  them  then,  by  all  the  mighty  gods  t 
Conduct  them  fr«ely  to  their  own  abodes.* 

Why  change  "  aumm"  into  "price  ?"  How  could  man  of  woman  bom  leare 
QoXd  is  the  word — coin  or  bullion,  out  **  hoc  semel  accipe  dictum  1** 
<«  Let  us  not  trade**  does  not  give  the  That  noble  Dictum  is  all  in  all.  How 
peculiar  sentiment  of  Pyrrhus —  ooidd  Mr  Dunlop  avoid  seeing  that 
*<  cauponantes  helium*'  It  is  ver^  the  power  of  the  subsequent  ezpan- 
difficmt  to  give  it  in  English^  but  it  sion  of  the  Dictum  midmy  lies  in  the 
must  be  given — or  the  translator  fails  apposition  of  *' virtutei  and  libertateiy** 
in  his  office.  **  Our  being  must  *'  Fortuna  pepercit,'*  and  •*  me  par- 
maintain*' Is  very  feeble^  and  the  he-  cere?**  From  his  version  iX  escapee, 
roic  WE  in  '<  cemamus"   sacrificed.  It  is  not  the  Potato. 

WILUIM  HAT. 

Your  gold  I  ask  not,  pay  no  gifts  to  me, 
No  clmfferers  in  war,  but  warriors  we  I 
Let  steel,  not  gold,  determine—who  shall  die  f 
And  Fortune — who  shall  reign — or  you,  or  I ; 
Let  valour  combat,  but  let  A«r  decide. 
This^  too,  I  say — by  this  I  will  abide^- 
Those  men  whose  valour  spared  hath  chance  of  war, 
I  spare  their  freedoms-free  henceforth  they  art; 
Freely  receive  them-*freely  are  Uiey  given- 
Take  back  your  captives  in  the  name  of  Heaven  I 

OBoaoB  IIOIR. 

Your  gold  I  seek  not ;  take  your  ransoms  home ; 

Warriors,  not  traffickers  in  war,  we  come; 

Not  gold,  but  steel,  our  strife  should  arbitrate. 

And  valour  prove  which  is  the  choice  of  fate. 

And  hear  me  now  proclaun  this  firm  dea«e-»  1 

'  The  brave  whose  lives  the  battle  spared,  with  me  > 

Shall  never  mourn  the  loss  of  liberty.'  ) 

Unransom*d  then  your  comrades  hence  remove, 

And  may  the  mighty  gods  the  boon  improve. 

OHARLBS  NEAVXS. 

I  ask  not  gold ;  your  profiered  price  retain ; 

War  let  us  wage,  not  trade  in  war  for  gain ; 

Let  steel,  not  gold,  now  arbitrate  the  strife, 

That  must  decide  between  us  death  or  life. 

What  sovereign  fortune  dooms,  let  valour  try. 

Which  is  for  empire  destinedo^ou  or  I  ? 

And  hear  these  words  :— *  Whose  courage  war*s  decree 

Has  spared,  their  freedom  shall  be  sparea  by  me. 
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Unbought  I  give  them — ^home  your  comrades  lead— 
And  may  the  mighty  gods  approve  the  deed.' 

2. 
I  seek  not  gold :  with  me  no  price  yon  need : 
Let  us  not  trade  in  war ;  but  war  indeed. 
With  steel,  not  gold,  the  vital  strife  debate, 
And  try  by  valour't  test  the  will  of  &te: 
If  yon  the  goddess  gives  or  me  to  swav, 
Or  what  she  dooms :  and  hear  me  whue  I  say : 
Whose  valour  war  hath  spared,  a  snre  decree 
Tells  them  their  freedom  shall  be  spared  by  me : 
Lead  hence  your  comrades ;  freely  they  may  go. 
And  the  Great  Gods  confirm  what  I  bMtow ! 

To  another  tone,  trumpei-tongned  too  is  ^'  the  Combat  of  the  Tribune 
withthelstrians."  Ennins  has  imitated  Homer, Virgil  Ennina— and  Aja»,  C<iei« 
lius  and  Tnmus  are  worth  looking  at.  Were  there  ever  soeh  men?  Ay,  Uk4 
there  are  now  in  tens  of  thousands ;  for  after  all  the  human  is  a  neUe  raee. 

"  Undiqoe  convenimit,  velnt  imber,  tela  Tribuno  : 
ConfiguDt  parmam,  UaBit  hastitfbiii  umbo, 
JBmtm  MmitiDt  galMS ;  led  aee  pote  qaiaquai. 
Unique  nitesdo,  corpvs  dlserpwe  ierro. 
Semper  abundanteis  hastai  hmigUqmf  qoatitqae  | 
Totum  gudor  habet  oorpot,  moltaxiiqiit  hdberat : 
Nee  reipirandi  fit  copia  prmpete  furto. 
Istrei  tela  mano  jacientaa  ■olHcHahant. 
Occumbant  moltei  leto,  feiroqne  lapiqne. 
Ant  intra  moerot,  aut  extra  pnedpe  < 


"  From  every  tide  the  javelins,  as  a  shower. 
Their  iron  tempest  on  the  Tribune  ponr ; 
Struck  by  the  spean  his  hdm  and  rtdetd  resonnd : 
Though  pierced  his  shield,  no  shaft  inflicts  a  wound. 
Their  missile  darts  the  embattled  Istrians  threw. 
But  all  are  hurled  in  vain  sgainst  their  foe : 
He  pants,  and  sweats,  and  labours  o'er  the  field, 
The  flying  shafts  no  panse  for  breathing  yield ; 
Smote  by  the  sword,  or  sling,  the  assailants  UXi 
Within,  or  headlong  thrust  beyond  the  waU." 

The  javelins  pour  ^<  aa  a  shower  a  tall  fellow  over  the  battlements, 

their  iron  temp^*'  (velut  imberl)  is  Would  Mr  Dnnlop,  were  he  an  histo- 

sad  tautology,  showing  the  tranalator  rical  painter,  represent  in  his  "  Grand 

knows  not  how  to  deal  with  a  simple  Picture  of  the  Combat  of  the  Tribune 

strong   image   put  into  his  hands,  withthe  Istrians,*' the  said  Tribune'*  la* 

**  Semper  abundanteis  hastas  frangit"  bouring  o*er  a  field**  of  some  five  hun« 

he  omits — opining  that  the  matter  of  dred  or  a  thousand  acres,  now  making 

most  moment  is  of  no  moment  at  all*-  play  in  a  rally,  and  now  fighting,  like 

the  Tribune's  shivering  the  spears.  Hichmondthe  Black,  in  a  row  with  ever 

He  irantplacm  (to  use  a  word  of  his  so  many  Johnny  Raws,  on  the  retreat  ? 

own)  the  line  '<  Istrei,"  Ac.  for  no  Nor  is  **  headlong  ihrutt  beyond  the 

reason  under  the  sun,  and  leaves  out  wail**  what  a  descriptive  poet  would 

of  it  the  beet  word  in  it—**  and  eke  naturally  say,  in  telling  the  world  that 

the  kittlest,"  *'  soUicitabant.**    ^  Xo*  he  had  seen  a  gentleman  fiing  a  num« 

bamr$  o*er  theflMT    What  can  he  her  of  raft  over  thebridffe.  "  Thnat 

mean  by  that?    There  is  no  field,  ft^yoiuf  Me  McK^e**  would  be  odd. 
*Tb  a  hand-to-hand  fight  on  the  walls        Compare  the  above  huddle  and  hub« 

of  a  town.    The  Tribune  never  stirs  bub  of  words  witii  Hay's! 
in  inch  from  Us  stanoe,  but  to  ffing 
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WILLIAM    HAY. 
COMBAT  OF  THE  TRIBUNE  WITH  THE  I8TRIAN8. 

Forth  on  the  Tribune,  like  a  shower,  the  leathering  jayelins  spring, 
His  buckler  pierce — or  on  its  boss  the  qmyering  lances  ring — 
Or  rattle  on  his  brazen  helm :— but  vain  the  utmost  might 
Of  foes  that  press  on  every  side, — none  can  that  Tribune  smite. 
And  many  a  spear  he  shivers  then,  and  many  a  blow  bestows. 
With  many  a  jet  of  reeking  sweat  his  labouring  body  flows. 
No  breathing  time  the  Tribune  has :  no  pause — ^the  winged  iron. 
The  Istrian  darts,  in  ceaseless  showers,  provoke  him,  and  environ : 
And  lance  and  sling  destruction  bring  on  many  heroes  stout— 
Who  tumble  headlong  from  the  wall,  within  i^  or  without. 

From  the  Annals — of  which  perhaps  it  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  aged 

more  another  day — let  us  go  to  the  Queen   by  Ennius.      But    Scaliger» 

Tragedies  of  Enuius— and  first  to  the  though  a  great  scholar,  was  often  ab- 

Lament  of  Andromache.     Scaliger,  surd,  and  we  must  overhaul  his  por- 

on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  trait. 
Wail  of  Hecuba  in  Euripides,  believed 

ANDROMACHE. 

Quid  petam 


Pnetidii  aut  exsequar  ?  qoo  nunc  ant  exiUo  aut  tiigk  freta  lim  ? 

Arce  et  nrbe  orba  sam  ;  qii6  aoddam  ?  qao  appUcem  ? 

Cui  nee  ane  patria  domi  ttant ;  fracts  et  disjeete  JaeeDt ; 

Fana  flammi  deflagrata ;  tofti  alti  itaut  parietet. 

O  pater,  O  patria,  O  Priami  domiis ; 

Septum  altisono  cardine  templam ! 

Wdi  ego  te,  adatante  ope  barbaric&, 

Tectis  cslatii,  laqueatis, 

Acuro,  ebore,  instructum  regifice  :•— 

H9C  omnia  vidi  ioflammarl, 

Priamo  vi  vitam  evitarl, 

Jovif  aram  sanguine  turpari." 

JOHN  DUNLOF. 

'*  Where  ihall  I  refuge  seek  or  aid  obtain  ? 
In  flight  or  exile  can  I  safety  gain  ?—    - 
Our  city  sacked — even  scorched  the  walls  of  atone. 
Our  fanes  consumed,  and  altars  all  o*erthrown. 
O  Father — country — Priam's  ruined  home  ! 
O  hallowed  temple  with  resounding  dome, 
And  vaulted  roof  with  fretted  gold  illumed. 
In  regal  pomp ! — All  now  I've  seen  consumed  ! 
Have  seen  the  foe  shed  Royal  Priam's  blood, 
And  stain  Jove's  altar  with  the  crimson  flood." 

Mr  Dunlop,  during  the  process  of  feet  sang  froid  places  the  final  pic- 

translation,  had  not  before  his  eyes  the  ture  first — at  the  same  time  enfeebling 

picture  so  vividly  painted  by  Andro-  it  by  that  senseless  word,  •*  «>cn  scorch- 

mache.     Look  at  the  first  four  lines —  ed  our  walls  of  stone."     The  Andro-  . 

or  rather  at  the  third  and  fourth:-^f  mache  of  Ennius  then  starts — recoils 

the    Latin    and     English.       Of  city  from  the  dismal  vision,  and  recalls  to 

and  citadel  she  b  bereft ;  and  hav-  mind  and  nobly  describes  that  of  her 

ing  hurriedly  described  the  overthrow.  Father,    her   Country,    her   Father's 

diuipidation,and  conflagration  of  fanes  House  in  all  their  splendour.     By  one 

and  altars,  she  says,  "  tosti  alti  stant  unfortunate  word  the  translator  destroys 

parietes.**     Nothing  can  be  finer^and  that  momentary  and  magnificent  dream, 

there  the  baked  rums  stand  in  imagi-  **  Priam's  ruined  House  I"      Oh  no ! 

nation.     Mr  Dunlop  sees  a  numl^r  ruined  indeed — but  not  bdieved  to  be 

of  words  denoting  destruction,   and  ruined — addressed  in  fond  delusion  as 

cares  not  how  they  may  be  collocated  if  in  its  regal  and  religious  pomp  im- 

—not  he— not  a  whit — and  with  per-  mortal  I     •«  Resoundii^   dome  '^   we 
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shall  not  object  to— for  "  altuono  car-  blood  is  beyond   endurance  ;    for  if 

dine"  may  perhaps  be  susceptible  of  there  be  a  strong  word  in  the  English 

that  interpreUtion— but  where  is  "ad-  language— it  is  blood.     Wliat  would 

stante  ope  barbarica?"     It  means,  we  you  tliink  of  "  crimson  flood  for  crim- 

do  not  doubt,  the  Trojan  life-guards—  son  flood?"  or  of  '•  whosoever  sheds 

that  is  the  Army — and  them — it — Mr  man's  crimson  flood,  his  crimson  flood 

Dunlop  has  omitted  by  his  own  par-  shall  be  shed  V* 
ticular  desire.    <*  Crimson  flood  **  for 

CHA&LES  NEAVES. 

What  shelter  can  I  seek  or  hope  to  know  ? 
What  flight,  what  exile  will  elude  the  foe  ? 
Of  city  and  of  citadel  bereft. 
What  chance  or  choice  of  refuge  have  Ileft  ? 
At  home  no  more  my  father's  shrines  are  founds 
Broken  they  lie  and  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Flames  have  devoured  our  temples  and  our  halls. 
And  blackened  ruins  are  our  lofty  walls. 

0  !  father,  O  ray  native  land, 

0 1  Priam's  house,  where  once  did  stand 
That  dome  whose  gate  resounding  loud 
Wide  opened  to  the  royal  crowd. 

I  saw  Uiee  in  thy  day  of  might 

With  proud  imperial  splendour  bright. 

Fretted  with  sculptured  roof  on  high. 

And  rich  with  gold  andivolry ; 

While  ranged  around  appeared  the  flower 

Of  Phiygia's  bold  barbaric  power ; 

I  saw  thee  when  the  spoiler  came. 

And  wrapped  thy  palaces  in  flame ; 

Saw  Priam  butchered  where  he  stood. 

And  Jove's  own  altar  stained  with  blood. 

WILLIAM  HAT. 

Where  shall  I  find  or  look  for  aid,  in  flight  or  exile  trust? 

Where  turn  myself?     Our  citadel  and  citv  in  the  dust  1 

My  country's  altars  overthrown,  a  mass  of  ruins  lie, — 

Our  fanes  m  flames,  and  scorched  and  black,  our  walls  and  bulwarks  high !  . 

My  father — oh !  my  father  land — oh !  Priam's  palace  proud  ; 

Thou  temple  fenced  by  gates  that  turned  on  hinges  sounding  loud, 

I  saw  thee — ^when  beleaguered  by  the  fierce  barbaric  host — 

Thy  vaulted  roofe  with  Ivory  and  fretted  gold  emboss'd ; 

These-'thee  I  saw,  thou  princely  pile,  sink  in  that  fiery  flood ; 

And  Priam  foully  murdered  stain  Jove's  altar  with  his  blood. 

WILLIAM  E.  ATTOUN. 

Whither  shall  I  flee  for  refuge  ?  whither  shall  I  look  for  aid  ? 
Flight  or  exile,  which  is  safer?  tower  and  town  are  both  betrayed ; 
Whom  shall  I  employ  for  succour?  our  old  altars  are  no  more. 
Broken,  crushed  they  lie,  and  splintered,  and  the  flames  above  them  roar. 
And  our  walls  all  blackened  stand— O  my  father !  father  land ! 

0  thou  haughty  house  of  Priam— temple  with  the  gates  surrounded 

1  have  seen  thee>-all  thy  splendour,  all  thy  eastern  pomp  unbounded — 
All  thy  roofs  and  painted  ceilings,  all  the  treasures  they  contain, 

I  have  seen  them — seen  them  blazing*-!  have  seen  old  Priun  slain. 
Foully  murdered,  and  the  altar  of  the  Highest  bears  the  stain. 

Telamon.      Such  is  the  title  of  that    all    lookcd-for   evils-^raoh  as 

Three  Lines  quoted  by  Cicero  in  death— 4tfe  more  easily  borne  than- 

his  Toscnlan  Questions— to  illustrate  those  that  are  unexpected;  and  we 

amaximof  iheCyrenaicphilosophen,  desire  to  believe  that  they  were  put 
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by  Ennius  into  the  mouth  of  Telamon,  died;  others  that  he  committed  sui^ 

the  Father  of  the  Greater  Ajaz.  And  cide--4he  common  opinion;   and  if 

howy  and  where>  and  when  did  the  you  wish  to  be  terrified,  read  the 

Greater  Ajaz  die  ?    Some  say,  quoth  Ajaz  of  Sophocles.     Pindar  says  he 

a  scholiast  of  our  acquaintancey  that  was  invulnerable  in  that  part  of  his 

having  been  wounded  by  Paris^  he  body  which  was  covered  by  the  lion*s 

came  to  the  ships  with  his  blood  gush-  skin.     All  this  saith  to  us  our  friend 

ing  from  hlm>  «/^«(;«*»v ;  others  that  an  the  scholiast,  and  it  may  be  all  in 

oracle  informed  the  Trojans  to  batter  Keightly ;   our  friend  Vossius  saith, 

him  with  mud,  for  that  he  was  invul-  *'  Sunt  enim  verba  Telamonu,  cum 

nerable  by  steel,  and  that  he  thus  accepbset  nuncium  de  mortuo  Ajace.** 


Ego  quom  genu!,  tum  moriturum  scivi  et  ei  rei  sostuli ; 
PrsBterea  ad  Trojam  quom  misi  ad  defendendam  Gmciam, 
Scibam  me  in  mortiferum  helium,  non  in  epulas  Hiittere. 

JOHN  nUNLOF. 

I  reared  him  subject  to  death's  equal  laws ; 
And  when  to  Troy  I  sent  him  in  our  cause, 
I  knew  I  urged  him  into  mortal  fight. 
And  not  to  feasts  or  banquets  of  delight. 

That  is  not  one  of  the  worst  of  the  groom.     The  King  sent  him  with  his 

Sbirra*s  attempts ;    but  it  has  one  rower — and  he  went  of  his  own  great 

"  mortal  murder  on  its  head.**     Tela-  accord.    "  Not  to  feasts  or  banquets** 

mon  did  not  <^tir^e**  Ajaz  to  join  the  is  bad — **  non  in  epulas"  is  good; 

armament.     It  is  a  senseless  libel  on  **  subject  to  death's  equal  laws'*  is 

Father  and  Son  to  say  so — for  the  formid — **  moriturum"   is   the 

Prince  stept  on  board  like  a  bride-  word.     Here  are  Six. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 
1. 

I  knew  when  I  begat  him  he  must  die. 
And  bred  him  up  to  meet  that  destiny  ; 
And  knew  that  when  to  Trov  I  sent  my  son. 
To  battles,  not  to  banquets,  he  had  gone. 

a. 

That  he  must  one  day  lie  among  the  dead 
I  knew  when  I  beg^t  him — when  I  bred ; 
And  when  I  sent  Mm  to  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  'twas  to  mortal  war,  not  feasts  of  joy. 

3. 
I  knew  my  son  was  mortal,  and  I  gave 
Him  fitting  nurture  for  a  warrior's  grave ; 
And  when  I  sent  him  to  Troy's  loaguer'd  wall, 
'Twas  not  to  feast — but  fight — ^perchance  to  fail. 

4. 
When  I  begat  and  bred  him  well  I  knew   ^ 
That  he  was,  like  his  father,  mortal  too  ; 
And  when  to  Troy  I  sent  him,  that  his  lifo 
Would  not  be  spent  in  feasts,  but  deadly  strife. 

5. 
I  knew  when  I  begat  him  that  his  days 
Were  numbered ;  in  that  knowledge  he  was  bred ; 
And  when  I  sent  him  forth  Troy  town  to  raxe» 
I  knew  'twas  not  to  feasts,  but  fields  of  dead. 
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6. 
I  knew  tbat  he  was  born  and  bred  to  die  i 
And  when  for  sake  of  Greece^  I  sent  my  son 
To  Troy,  I  knew  whate*er  his  destiny. 
To  fight>  not  feast,  went  Ajax  Tdamon* 

CHABLE8  NE4TC8. 
1. 

When  life  I  gaye  him,  then  I  knew  that  one  day  he  must  die, 
And  rear*d  him  for  the  common  lot  that  waits  humanity. 
And  still,  when  sending  him  to  Troy  as  Greece's  champions  went, 
I  knew  to  fields  of  deadly  fight,  and  not  to  feasts,  I  sent. 

2. 
Even  when  I  gaye  him  beinfl^,  then  I  knew 
That  he  must  die,  and  rear*d  him  in  that  view. 
Again  I  knew,  when  sending  him  to  Troy, 
I  sent  to  fields  of  blood,  not  feasts  of  joy. 

JAMES  r.  FEEBIER. 

I  knew  my  son  was  mortal  from  the  first. 
And  for  no  end  but  death  I  had  him  nurat : 
Moreover,  when  I  sent  him  forth  to  Troy, 
I  knew  men  met  not  there  to  feast,  but  to  destroy. 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

When  I  begat  him,  then  I  knew  in  sooth. 
That  die  he  must ;  for  this  I  rear'd  his  yonth. 
Moreover,  when  I  sent  him  to  maintain 
The  cause  of  Greece  at  Troy,  I  knew,  again. 
That  I  had  sent  him,  at  his  country*s  call. 
To  deadly  warfare — not  to  banquet  hall. 

"Oldtimes  I  saidare  living  there"— .  the  old  Kinp  would  never  get  over 

and  surely  **  the  ancient  spirit  is  not  the  death  of  his  Ajax,  and  Was  a  gone 

dead,**  in  these  versions  by  Us  and  man  in  spite  of  that  lofty  speech. 

Ours.    So  spake  Telamon  to  the  Nun-  which  was  all  gammon  and  spinnage 

cius — but  about  midnight  he  was  a  flung  out  by  despair, 

changed  man,  and  the  people  in  the  Attius,  they  say,  wrote  a  Tragedr 

palace,  seeing  him  walking  about  with  called  Brutus.     This  fra^ent  of  It  is 

white  face  and  red  eyes,  tearing  out  a  fine  one — Tar^uin*s  Cream.     We 

his  hair  in  handftils,   saying  never  tried  to  translate  it  in  the  measure  and 

a  word,  but  groaning    incessantly,  mood  of   Lochiel's  Warning  — and 

might  well  have  thought  him  mad,  thought  of  Dunans  —  but   we  fell 

had  they  not  known  from  the  first  that  through  It. 

**  Qanm  jam  qnlet!  corpus  noctomo  impetu 

Dedi,  sopore  placans  artos  languidoi ; 

Titam  e^  io  lomnli,  pastorem  ad  me  adpellere 

Pteos  lanigemm  ezlmU  pnlehritudine. 

Doot  coiwangnlneoi  arietei  inde  eligl, 

Prnelariorvmqne  alteram  ioTolare  me : 

Deiode,  ejus  germairam  eornibtia  comiitier 

Id  me  arietare,  eoque  icta  me  ad  catam  dati. 

JSiia  proetratnm  t^r&,  graTiter  aaacinm, 

Reevpinum,  In  ccbIo  contueri  mazimwii 

Ac  mirificam  faeinas ;  deztronum  orbem  flammevm 

Radiatun  Solis  iinqider  cursu  novo. 

Auoua. 
Bei,  9pm  in  viti  nsarpaiit  hottinea,  eogttaai,  caraat,  Wdaat,^ 
Qiwque  agont  vigilantes,  agitantque,  ea  si  col  in  somno  aeddunt, 
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Minof  mirum  est :  Bed  in  re  UntA  hand  temere  visa  offeniut. 

Proin  Tidene,  quem  tu  esse  hebetem  deputes  «qae  ac  pecus,  j 

Is  sapientii  manitum  pectus  egregium  gerat, 

Teque  regno  expellat :  nam  id,  quod  de  sole  ostentum  est  tibi, 

Popolo  commutationem  rerum  portendit  fore 

Perpropinquam.     H«c  bene  verrunccnt  popolo ;  nam  quod  ad  dexteram 

Cospit  cursum  ab  l»v&,  signum  prepotens,  pulcherrime 

Augnratum  est,  rem  Romanam  publicam  suinmam  fore.** 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

*'  When  now  I  closed  in  sleep  my  weary  eyes, 
melding  my  limbs  to  slumber's  soft  surprise  ; 
Methought  a  shepherd  drove  his  Fleecy  Care 
To  where  I  stood— a  flock  of  beauty  rare. 
Two  shaggy  rams  of  the  same  stock  I  chose ; 
Of  whom  one,  butting,  with  repeated  blows. 
Stretched  me  on  earth ;  where  as  I  prostrate  lay 
And  bruised,  I  saw  the  devious  orb  of  day, 
(A  wondrous  portent  1)  his  due  course  forsake. 
And  to  the  east  a  path  unwonted  take. 

ANSWER  OF  THE  INTBEP&BTSE. 

That  things,  O  king  I  which  waking  meet  our  eyes* 
Should  come  again  in  sleep,  need  not  surprise. 
Or  that  such  forms  as  during  day  excite 
Should  oft  return  as  phantoms  of  the  night. 
But  such  strange  visions,  by  no  memories  brought. 
And  of  such  moment,  rarely  rise  for  nought. 
Bethink  you  then,  lest  one,  whom  you  regard 
As  dull  and  senseless  like  the  brutal  herd. 
Bear  an  excelling  mind,  with  wisdom  stored. 
And  fVom  this  kingdom  drive  its  exiled  Lord. 
But  those  strange  signs  which  in  the  heavens  appear. 
Foretell  that  now  a  change  of  empire's  near- 
Much  to  the  public  weal ;  for  that  dread  sight 
Portends  the  Roman  power  will  gain  a  glorious  height.*' 

**  Fleecy  care,*'  ut  supra,  and  phra-  quin  tell  his  dream  in  his  own  words, 
ses  of  that  sort,  have  long  infested  tho  That  both  rams  were  **  shaggy*'  is  not 
lower,  perhaps  the  higher,  walks  of  improbable,  for  we  have  no  reason  to 
literatare ;  but  old  Ennius  says  **  pe-  think  they  had  been  clipped ;  but  Tar- 
cus  lanigerum,"  and  so  should  the  quin  does  not  call  them  so,  having, 
Sheriff.  We  like  Thomson's  **  woolly  in  the  line  before,  called  them  '*  wool- 
people,"  which  is  bold — bolder  than  ly,'*  and  that  was  enough.  Ennius  was 
y  hairy  people ; "  and  Ennius  might  the  last  man  in  the  world  through  the 
so  have  spoken  of  dogs  or  men.  "  Eo  mouth  of  Tarquin  to  call  the  Sun  **  tho 
ictu  "  is  curiously  and  elabbrately  mis-  devious  orb  of  day."  Had  he  been  so, 
translated  <'  with  repeated  blows  '.* — one  his  motions  on  this  occasion  would  have 
did  the  business  and  laid  Tarquin  on  excited  no  surprise.  A  "  devious  orb" 
his  back  as  flat  as  a  flounder.  But  has  no  '*  due  course,"  and  therefore 
these  are  trifles.  >yhat  has  become  cannot  <' forsake"  it;  and  the '^devious 
of  the  significant  line  *'  Prfleclariorem-  orb  "  who  forsakes  his  **  due  course"  ipso 
que  alterum  involare  (potius  immo-  ^cto ''takes  an  unwonted  path."  'This 
lare)  me  ?  "  Left  out.  Why  ?  True,  style  of  writing  b  vicious,  and  not  at- 
the  interpreter  passes  it  over-^but  as-  tnbntable  to  any  good  poet — least  of 
suredly  it  has  a  meaning — and  we  think  all  to  Ennius.  His  language  here  is  not 
we  see  it.  Pregnant  or  not,  the  trans-  easily  translateable  ;  but  it  is  yigorous 
later  had  no  right  to  omit  it ;  and  as  and  concise.  ''  Linquier"  should  be 
he  has  mentioned  there  were  two  '*  shag-  '*  liquier ;"  '*  deztrorsum  cursu  novo" 
fSJ  rams,"  and  described  the  behaviour  b  as  simple  as  can  be ;  and  as  unlike 
of  the  one,  he  was  bound  to  say  what  as  can  be  to  the  wretched  tautology  of 
happened  to  the  other,  and  to  let  Tar-  *^  devious  orb  of  day  forsaking  hb  due 
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course  hXMi  XsMnf^  9Xi  unwonted  path"  lator;  *' exiled  Lord"  is  illogical, 
— ^in  its  worst  shape  prose.  Eyes  and  for  if  he  be  already  exiled  lie  cannot 
surprise  should  not  have  rhymed  twice  be  driven  from  his  kingdom  ;  and 
to  each  other  within  eight  hnes — **  ex-  **  strange  signs"  and  **  that  dread  sight'* 
cite'*  by  itself  b  6a/</;  <<  should  come  are  sorry  substitutes  indeed  fur  *'  Sig. 
agun  in  sleep/*  and  **  return  as  phan-  num  prcepotens*'  and  **  pulcherrime 
toms  of  Uie  night,"  worse  than  bald,  anguratum  est**  —  words  that  nobly 
as  bad  as  a  change  of  wig ;  **  by  no  close  the  interpretation  of  the  Sooth- 
memories  brought**  is  meant  to  be  ex-  sayer. 
planatory 9  and  is  foisted  in  by  the  trans- 

WILUAM  E.  ATTOUN. 

When  repose  had  come  upon  me  and  I  yielded  to  its  power, 

All  my  weary  limbs  composing,  in  the  silent  midnight  hour  ; 

It  appeared  to  me  in  slumber,  that  a  shepherd  drove  along 

For  my  choice,  it  seemed,  his  hirsel,  fair  they  were,  and  young,  and  itrong. 

Two  1  marked  that  kindred  seeming,  most  of  all  my  fancy  pleased. 

And  the  comeliest  and  fairest  of  the  twaine,  I  straightway  seized ; 

When  behold,  the  other  tumbg,  aimed  at  me  hb  armed  brow. 

And  so  fiercely  at  me  butted,  that  I  fell  beneath  the  blow. 

There  while  lying,  sorely  wounded,  to  the  heaven  I  cast  my  eyesy 

And  there  saw  I  such  an  omen,  as  might  well  my  soul  surprise. 

For  the  sun*s  resplendent  body  seemed  towards  the  east  to  tend. 

Leaving  hb  accustomed  orbit^what  may  such  a  sight  portend  ? 

ANSWER  OF  THE  INTERPRETEB. 

Little  need  we  wonder,  monarch,  if  the  thoughts  our  bosoms  keep« 

If  the  deeds  we  fashion  waking,  should  return  to  us  in  sleep. 

Yet  not  lightly  may  such  vbions  in  so  great  a  thing  be  rated^ 

Therefore,  take  thou  heed  lest  any  whom  thou  thought*st  was  fitly  mated 

With  the  dull  and  senseless  many,  be  not  wbe,  and  good,  and  brave. 

Lest  he  drive  thee  from  thy  kingdom ;  for  the  sign  that  Phoebus  gave. 

Shows  some  swift  and  sudaen  changing,  something  which  shall  see  the  light 

Well- portending  for  the  people ;  since  Uiat  Omen  from  the  right 

To  the  left  its  course  pursuing,  b  a  certain  sign  and  sure. 

That  the  Roman  state  shall  fiourisb,  and  beyond  all  states  endure. 

WILLIAM   HAT. 

*Twas  night — and  I  had  given  myself  to  rest. 
Soothing  my  limbs  by  languor  much  oppressed. 
When  as  it  seemed,  to  me-ward  in  my  sleep 
A  shepherd  drove  a  flock  of  loveliest  sheep : 
Two  kindred  rams  were  chosen :  of  the  two 
The  fairer  as  an  offering  there  I  slew_ 
Whereat  hb  brother  rushing  with  a  bound. 
Pointed  hb  horns,  and  struck  me  to  the  ground. 
Supine,  sore  wounded,  gazing  on  the  skies-^ 
Wherein  this  mighty  marvel  met  mine  eyes : 
Eastward  the  radiant  sun  right  onward  pressed, 
And  with  his  flaming  orb— fled  the  retiring  west, 

ANSWER  OF   THE   INTERPRETER. 

That  the  thoughts,  feelings,  objects,  cares  of  men. 
Their  wakeful  actions  live  in  dreams  again. 
Is  not  so  very  strange : — but  such  a  dream — 
As  thine,  oh  I  King,  no  vain  illusion  deem, — 
Lest  he,  who  seems  even  duller  than  a  sheep. 
May  b^u*  a  heart  where  wisdom  watch  doth  keep. 
And  thrust  thee  henoe.     The  sun's  ostent,  *tb  clear. 
Portends  a  change  of  circumstances  near, — 
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And  for  the  people's  grood :  for  since  the  sun 

From  left  to  right  his  altered  course  did  ran. 

Signs  so  preyiuUng  gloriously  proclaim-— 

The  Commonwealth  of  Rome  will  reach  the  heights  of  £um. 

Let  us  try  Mr  Dunlop  by  his  ver-     or  two  lines^^or  eyen  one.     Here  are 
tions  of  some  very  short  passages—     four  lines  from  the  Sdpio  of  Ennittt* 
and  tee  if  he  can  render  rightly  four, 

Mundus  coeli  vastus  constitit  silcntio, 
£t  Neptunus  ssevus  undeis  aspereis  pausam  dedit : 
Sol  equeis  iter  repressit  unguleis  volantibus  ; 
ConstJtere  amneb  perenneis,^arbores  vento  vacant. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

O'er  Heaven's  wide  arch  a  solemn  silence  reigned. 

And  the  fierce  ocean  his  wild  waves  restrained ; 

The  sun  repressed  his  steeds*  impetuous  force ; 

The  leaves  no  breezes  shook,«-8tream8  stayed  their  course. 

In  the  Latin  all  the  listeners  are  in  the  him  into  *'  the  ocean,"  he  annihilates 

nominative,  and  out  of  that  case  you  Neptune ;  he  spares  Sol,  but  virtual^ 

cannot  put  them  without  enfeebling  the  with  the  third  cuts  the  feet  o£f  his 

expression  of  their  passion.    That  will  horses ;  with  the  fourth  he  makee  trees 

be  adcnowledgcd  at  once  by  every  one  and  streams  change  places ;  and  with 

who  feels  tlie  power  of  the  passage,  the  fifth  he  makes  leaves  represent 

They  all  hush  themselves,   and  are  trees,  to  sad  enfeeblement  of  the  image, 

still,  to  hear  recounted  the  exploits  of  and  in  the  teeth  of  old  Ennius,  wno 

Scipio.  Mr  Dunlop  demolishes  "  Mun-  calls  a  tree  a  tree,  just  as  all  sensible 

dus  cosli**  with  the  first  flourish  of  his  people  call  a  spade  a  spade.     Now 

pen;  with  the  second,   by  changing  here  are  two  right  versions. -« 

wnXUM  HAY. 

The  Heaven's  vast  system  hush'd  in  silence  stood. 
And  savaffe  Neptune  calmed  his  furious  flood ; 
The  Sun  his  coursers*  winged  footsteps  curl>ed  ; 
The  flowing  rivers  stopped  the  trees  were  undisturbed. 

CUABLES  NEAVBS. 

Heaven's  mighty  sphere  in  moveless  silence  stood. 

And  savage  Neptune  lulled  his  raging  flood ; 

The  sun  his  horses'  winged  steps  confined  ; 

FuU  streams  stood  still ;  trees  stirred  not  with  the  wind. 

Take  two  lines. 

*' Jupiter  hie  risit,  tempestatesque  serensa 
Riserunt  omnes  risu  Jovis  omnipotentis." 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

*'  The  Olympian  Father  smiled ;  and«  for  a  while« 
Nature's  calmed  elements  returned  the  smile.'* 

We  doubt  if  it  be  possible  to  equal  face — ''  and  besides,  I  am  sure  that 

the  original—and  this  version  is  not  even  the  gpreatest  poets  and  most  cor- 

without  merit.     But  it  hangs  unfor-  rect  or  succeesful  translators,  in  snr- 

tunately  on  a  feeble  thTehd^**  for  a  mounting  the  diflBculties   of  rhyme, 

while,**    Tlus  is  not  an  instance  of  must  have  folt  that  new  excellencies 

what  Mr  Donlop  speaks  of  in  his  Pre-  arose  fh>m  the  effort."    Besides,  Uie 
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magnificent  dote  of  the  Latin  lines, 
connected  as  it  Ib  with  the  bold  beg^- 
ningy  has  no  parallel  in  the  English 
ones — and  since  Mr  Dunlop  chose  the 
difficulty,  great  as  it  b,  he  was  bound 
to  overcome  it.  B(r  Hay  confessed 
to  us  that  he  could  not  master  it — but 
jotted  down  imtanter  the  .following 


543 

yersion  with  hii  pencil  qu  his  thumb- 
nail;— 

*<  JoTe  nnUed ;  aU  aatare  kindUng  at  the 

gleam 
Soiled  badL  the  mUe  of  Japiler   8». 

preme.*' 

Take,  again,  two  lines  from  Attius :~ 


Nihil  credo  auguribus,  qui  aures  verbis  divitant 
Alienas,  suas  ut  auro  locupletent  domes. 


JOHN  DUNLOP. 


I  heed  not  those  augurs  who  tickle  the  ear 

With  words,  for  their  profit,  which  cost  us  so  dear. 


LITERAL  PROSE.      C.  N. 


I  nothing  trust  augurs  who  with  words  enrich  the  ears 

Of  others,  that  with  gold  they  may  replenish  their  own  houses. 


LITERAL  VERSE.      DITTO. 


I  trust  not  augurs  who  enrich  our  ears  with  fables  old. 
In  order  to  replenish  their  own  abodes  with  gold. 


This  version  of  Mr  Dunlop's  we  look 
on  as  the  consummate  flower  of  folly 
— the  force  of  folly  can  no  farther  go 
— not  even  were  she  to  join  the  othe 
two ;  and  we  award  to  the  Phenomenon 
the  Prize.  Aures— domes;  verbis — 
auro ;  alienas,  suas ;  divitant,  locu- 
pletent— all  avoided  as  if  they  had  the 
Itch;  all  but  the  ear — which,  how- 
ever, has  the  itch,  and  is  tickled  ac- 
cordingiy  **with  words  which  cost  us 
sodearl!!** 

Mr  Dunlop  has  given  us  vereioBS 
of  some  two  dozen  of  the  Maxims 
of  Publius  Synis  —  which,  in  his 
Historv  of  Roman  Literature,  he 
says  nffhtly  ''have  just  the  appear- 
ance of  thoughts  or  sentiments,  like 
those  of  Rochefoucauld  ; "  "  they 
appear  for  the  greater  part  to  be 
almost  Stoical  maxims;**  they  now 
seem  "  trite,  because  thev  have  be- 
come familiar  to  mankind,  and  have 
been  re-echoed  by  poets  and  mo- 
ralists, from  age  to  age ;"  "  all  of 
them  are  most  felicitously  expressed, 
and  few  of  them  seem  erroneous, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  per- 
fectlv  free  from  the  selfish  or  worldly- 
minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld  or 
Lord  Burleigh.**  All  that  is  well 
said ;  but  how  does  Mr  Dunlop  deal 
in  translation  with  the  sentiments 
**  most  felicitouslv  expressed  ?**  He 
has  converted  them  into  doggrel. 
Thus, 


*'  Noo  hid\ie  solus    servei  quod  mnltif 
placet." 

"  It  if  not  easy  to  retain 

What  others  much  derire  to  gain.*' 

^  Eheu!  The  felicity  is  gone.  It 
lies  in  the  opposition  of  solus  and 
multis :  blunt  that  point  or  break  it, 
and  you  have  a  caput  mortuum, 
**  Ramm  esse  oportet,  quod  diu  carum 
velis." 

"  That  must  a  rarity  remain, 
Which  may  its  value  long  retain.*' 

Loud  cries  of  oh !  oh !  oh !  fram 
all  parts  of  the  House.  Carum 
and  rarum  is  a  happy  clink  and 
clincher.  Hare  and  dear,  though  no 
shakes  of  a  rhyme,  miffht  do ;  but 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  at  all  in 
Mr  Dun)op*s  drivel ;  and  had  Pub- 
lius written  in  that  style,  Laberius, 
a  Roman  knight,  needed  not  have  died 
of  mortification  at  seeing  Caesar  "  be- 
stow the  dramatic  crown  on  a  Syrian 
slave." 

'*  Cui  semper  dederis,  ubi  negas,  rapere 
imperas." 

**  He  all  whose  wants   you  have,  when 

asked,  supplied, 
Wm  learn  to  ti^e  as  soon  as  he*s  denied. 
O  tempera  I     O  Moses ! 
Here  comes  a  queer  mistake. 

"  Homo  qui  in  bomlni  ealamitoso  est  mi* 
sericon,  meodnH  sd : 
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Habet  in  advenis  auxilia,  qui  in  secundis     "  Puro*  Deus,  non  plenas  adspicit  manus." 


commodat. 


JOHN  DUNLOP. 


*'  He  who  his  fortune  with  the  needy 

shares,  "  Heaven  from  its  worshippers  demands 

Against  his  own  distress  a  fund  prepares."     Not  full,  but  pta-e,  unsullied  hands. " 

Mr  Dunlop  supposes  these  two  Caii*t  he  look  and  see  "  Puras  non 
maxims  are  one,  and  by  confusing  plenas**»-unsullied  spoils  all.  There 
both,  translates  neither.  must  be  but  one  word. 

CHAELES  NEAVES. 
1. 

Pure  hands,  not  fuU,  the  God  desires  to  see 
In  those  who  at  his  altar  bend  the  knee. 


In  those  who  seek  his  shrine,  God  still  demands 
Not  overflowing,  but  unsullied  hands. 

3. 
In  him  who  to  deserve  his  love  aspires, 
Hands  pure,  not  full,  the  Deity  requires. 

4. 
He  who  would  God's  regard  secure, 
Must  come  with  hands,  not  full,  but  pure. 

5. 
God  in  his  worshippers  demands 
Not  full  but  unpolluted  hands. 

6. 
Pure,  not  replenish*d  hands,  God  still  delights 
To  see  devoted  to  his  altar*s  rites. 

7. 
Hands  pure,  not  full,  are  needed  in  God's  eyes 
To  offer  acceptable  sacrifice. 

For  our  amusement  and  yours,  let  That  is  the  very  best  he  could  do  ; 

us  take  a  Maxim,  and  show  in  what  and  in  his  judgment,  after  profound 

amultitudeofdifferentlights  its  mean-  meditation,  he  felt  himself  called  on 

ing  may  be  brought  out.    Here  is  one  by  his  soul  musing  on  things  to  come 

not  so  much  a  maxim  as  a  pathetic,  and  gone,  to  exclude  the  word  Vfta 

poetical,  and  philosophical  exclama-  from  his  prize  version  1     That  is  in- 

tion.  deed  droll. 

<' O  Vita  misero  longa felici  brevis ! "  Here  are   Two   Dozen  or  Ocas. 

JOHN  DUNLOP.  ^®®P    ^"    ™o^    ^^^    avowed    pur- 

**  Ah !  to  the  Happy  soon  comes  death,  P^^^' 
But  long  the  Wretched  draw  their  breath." 

O    VITA  MIBERO   L0N6A  !   FELICI  BBEVI6 ! 
1 

O  Life !  how  long  to  them  with  grief  opprest ! 
How  short  thou  always  seemest  to  the  blest 

2 
O  Life !  how  long  to  the  unhappy  heart  ! 
But  to  the  happv — oh    how  short  thou  art  I 
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Oh !  long  this  Life  to  wretched  men  doth  seem ; 
But  to  the  happy  shorter  than  a  dream. 

4 
How  long  this  Life  to  Misery  appears  I 
How  short  to  Hq>pine8s  its  length  of  years ! 

5 
How  long  this  Life  seems  to  Distress ! 
How  shorty  alas !  to  Happiness ! 

6 
O  Life  I  to  Misery  how  drear! 
To  Bliss  how  short  dost  thou  iqppear 

7 
To  Joy»  how  swift !  to  Grief  how  slow ! 
O  Life  I  thy  current  seems  to  flow ! 

8. 
O  Life  I  to  Misery  how  slow. 
To  Happiness  how  swift  thy  flow ! 

9. 
''  O  Life !  when  wilt  thou  cease  ?**  the  wretched  cries  ; 
**  Alas  !**  exckims  the  happy,  **  how  Life  flies  I  ** 

10. 
Endless  this  Life  to  them  whom  none  befriend  ; 
Too  soon  upon  the  happy  steals  its  end. 

11. 
Long  seems  Life*s  journey  to  the  man  of  woes ; 
Soon  on  the  happy  traveller  comes  its  close. 

12. 
Life  seems  as  if  it  never  would  have  done 
To  Grief.     With  Joy  it  ends  ere  well  begun. 

13. 
0  Life !  a  lengthening  curse  art  thou  to  Grief  1 
Then  only  when  a  biasing  art  thou  brief. 

14. 
Life  with  the  wretched  will  prolong  its  stay ; 
Its  visit  to  the  happy  seems  a  day. 

15. 

The  wretched  think  this  Life  will  ne*er  be  done ; 
The  happy  theirs  no  sooner  come  than  gone. 

16. 
An  endless  pilgrimage  seems  Life  to  Grief; 
To  Joy  a  journey  beautiful  but  brief. 

17. 
Dragged  on  by  Grief  at  last  Life  slowly  dies ; 
Borne  on  the  wing^  of  Joy  she  swiftly  flies. 

18. 
How  long,  alas !  the  shortest  Life  to  Misery  appears ! 
How  short  the  longest  to  Delight !  one  day  of  many  years. 
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19. 
That  Life  if  loDg  if  the  oomplaint  of  Grief; 
Joy  only  weeps  to  think  it  is  so  brief. 

20. 
To  quicken  Time's  slow  paee  Grief  vainly  tries ; 
Joy  yainly  to  forget  how  swift  he  flies. 

21. 
O  but  this  Life  is  long  to  wretch  like  me  t 
To  Marcus  short  in  his  felicity. 

22. 
To  wretched  Me  how  long  Life's  weary  way ! 
To  happy  Thee  the  journey  of  a  day. 

23. 
Oh !  long  this  Lifo  to  miserable  man  1 
When  he  is  happy--then  'tis  but  a  span. 

24. 
Why,  Life !  so  long  with  him  who  hates  thee  stay  t 
From  him  who  loves  thee  why  so  fast  away  t 

25. 
The  shadow  round  Life's  dial  seems  to  fly 
With  Happiness^  to  pause  with  Misery. 

We  perceive  that  we  have  thrown  ourselves  of  a  few  this  minute  endo- 

in  one  to  the  bargun>  and  could  give  sed  in  a  dinner  invitation  for  Saturday^ 

you  a  gross ;  but  we  *^  bridle  in  our  from  our  ingenious  and  dear  young 

stmgglmg  muse  with  pain/'  and  avail  friend 

JAMES  F.  FEKRISB. 
1. 

O  Life !  how  sluggish  when  the  heart  is  sick, 
But  when  the  heart  is  happy,  Oh  1  how  quick. 

O  Life !  the  wretched  think  thou'lt  ne'er  be  done^ 
The  happy  clasp  thee — and  their  hour  is  run. 

8. 
O  Life  I  how  long  when  seen  through  tears  and  sighs, 
But  oh !  how  short  thy  course  to  smiling  eyes. 

4. 
O  Lifel  all  chide  thy  flight,  although 

From  very  different  causes — 
For  Grief  complains  'tis  far  too  slow, 

And  Joy,  it  never  pauses. 

5. 
O  Life  I  thy  shortness  or  thy  lengtii  is  in  the  heart  of  man ! 
Longer  to  Grief  than  Mirza  s  bridge  i  to  Joy  thon'rt  but  a  span. 

Another  dinner  inritation,  we  declare,  from  another  ingenious  and  dear  and 
still  young  friend,  and  fortonately  for  Friday*  eidoaing  wnz. 

CHARLES   NEAVES. 
1. 

O  Hfb  to  wretches  long,  to  those  how  brief 
Wkeseh^py  Ibrtunif  lever  Mt  a  grief. 
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2. 
O  life,  how  long  to  those  in  grief. 
To  those  in  gladness,  oh>  how  hrief. 

3. 
How  different,  life,  thy  length  appears 
When  dressed  in  smiles,  or  steeped  in  tears. 

4. 
O  life,  how  long  to  him  thy  course  appears. 
Who  counts  its  progress  by  his  sighs  and  tears : 
To  him  how  short,  whose  happy  lot  beguiles 
The  gliding  moments  with  perpetual  smiles. 

5. 
O  life,  beheld  through  flowing  tears, 
A  lengthened  waste  thy  course  appears: 
But  when  glad  eyes  its  measure  scan 
By  fortune's  rays,  it  seems  a  span. 

A  letter— post  mark  Camlachie— -  prorision-merchant  could  have  got 
that  is  queer.  Who  can  it  be  from  ?  wind  of  our  intentions  baffles  coi^ee* 
Mordecai  Mullion !    How  the  retired     ture ;  but  he  has  sent  us  Six. 

MORDECAI  MULLION. 
1. 

Life !  by  thy  rail-road  rattle  spunkies  all ; 
The  dough  and  dowie  gang  by  the  canawl. 

2. 
Life  I  on  thy  road  no  rise  the  unburthened  mark, 
But  to  the  packman  thou  art  up-hill-wark. 

3. 
O  Life !  but  to  the  dowie  thou  art  dreigh ; 
Whew  I  what  a  rate  thou  skdps't  at  wi*  the  skeigh. 

4. 
O  Life  I  thy  days  are  long  and  weary. 
To  him  who  Journeys  with  Grief  inside. 
But  on  the  box  wi'  my  ain  Dearie, 
How  fast  behind  us  the  mile-stones  glide  t 

5. 
O  Lifel  thou  art  a  Peerie ; 
A  sandy-hopper  to  the  gay,  a  dozer  to  the  eerie. 

6. 
OLlfel  lifel  Hfe! 
Sae  langsome  to  the  eerie ! 
But  oh  I  how  swiftly  glintin  by 
The  ingle  o'  the  cheerie. 

Well  done  Mordy.     But  we  are  out  qf  cheese.  ^ 

Another  maxim  of  the  Mime, 

Casta  ad  Tlrum  matrona  parendo  imperat. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

Matrons  who  willingly  obey 
Their  husbands,  by  submissii 


ion  sway, 
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Bad.  The  "  plural "  paralyses  it ;  "willingly  obey,"  gives  it  the  dropsy  ; 
and  the  maxim  expires.  **  By  submission  sway"  is  right — and  all  the  rest  U 
wrong.     Let  us  try  our  hand— at  Twenty. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 
1. 

By  prompt  obedience  to  his  every  word, 
A  virtuous  wife  is  Empress  o*er  her  Lord. 

2. 
A'J^ood  wife  from  her  nuptial  hour, 
In  her  obedience  finds  her  power. 

3. 
A  virtuous  wife  rejoiceth  soon  to  prove 
What  easy  power  obedience  gives  to  love. 

4. 
That  happy  house  ne*er  hears  the  tongue  of  strife, 
Where  all  is  niled  by  an  obedient  wife. 

5. 
How  shall  a  virtuous  wife  her  husband  sway  ? 
The  secret  lies  in  one  short  word — obey. 

6. 
A  chaste  wife  rule  from  her  obedience  draws. 
And  by  accepting  gives  the  household  laws. 

7. 
Wives,  to  your  husbands  be  obedient— and 
Your  virtue  will  obtain  supreme  command. 

8. 
Ladies  1  keep  graven  on  your  hearts  my  words-—  ^ 
*'  Best  by  obedience  can  you  rule  your  lords.** 

9. 
How  gently  glides  the  marriage  life  away. 
When  the  who  rules  still  seems  but  to  obey  I 

10. 
O  happy  husband  1  of  the  happy  wife 
Whose  power  is  in  obedience  aU  her  life. 

11. 
How  gently  a  good  vrife  her  husband  guides  ; 
And  while  she  seemeth  but  to  serve,  presides. 

12. 
See  gentle  wife  by  haughty  husband  stand. 
And  own  obedience  stronger  than  command. 

13. 
A  virtuous  lady  of  her  lord  is  seen 
To  be  at  once  the  subject  and  the  queen. 

14. 

The  virtuous  wife  obeys  her  husband  still. 
And  finds  her  own  accomplished  in  his  will. 
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15. 
0*er  him  tbe  Lord  of  all  these  wide  domains^ 
The  Lady,  sitdDg  on  his  footstool,  reigns. 

16. 
None  ever  heard  her  issne  a  command. 
Yet  she,  and  not  her  hushand,  rules  the  land» 

17. 
How  high  the  power  in  humble  hands  that  lies. 
Obedience  doth  command  our  destinies. 

18. 
The  Lady  rules  the  Lord  of  all  the  land. 
Obedient  to  obedience  is  command. 

19. 
The  husband  lives  beyond  the  reach  of  strife, 
Whom  by  obedience  rules  a  virtuous  wife. 

20. 
How  happy  by  chaste  wife  is  husband  made. 
Unconsciously  commanded,  while  obeyed. 

,  MOaOECU  MULUON  (tHE  DEVIL*8  DOZEN). 

1. 

A  pawky  wife  kens  weel  that  to  obey 
Is  aye  the  surest  gate  her  sumph  to  sway. 

2. 

Shnsie  I  my  dochter  I  the  gudeman  obey. 
And,  like  your  mither,  you*ll  get  your  ain  way. 

8. 
The  sonsie  wife,  that*s  ne*er  a  minute  grumphy, 
The  secret  kens  how  best  to  rule  her  sumphy. 

4. 
A  chaste  wife  soon  perceives  her  only  plan. 
To  sway  is  to  submit  to  her  gudeman. 

5. 
Jenny  sune  sees,  that  *tis  the  sure  wav  still. 
To  get  her  ain,  to  gie  our  Jock  his  wUl. 

6. 
The  gndewife  sune  fin*s  out  ihere*s  nae  sic  plan 
O*  nuin*,  as  obeyin'  the  gudeman. 

7. 
Constant  obedience  to  the  gudeman  grant. 
And,  gudewife,  you'se  get  a*  times  a*  you  want* 

8. 
By  seemin*  to  gie  Roger  a*  the  rule, 
Roun'  your  wee  finger  you  may  turn  the  fule.' 

9. 
Perform  aff-haun*  whatever  Jocky  seeks. 
An*  he'll  ne*er  ken  that  Jenny  wears  the  breeks* 
Vol.  xuii.  vo.  cclxx.  2  n 
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10, 
The  wife  that  H»  her  biwtaad'g  iw «  Ww  oww. 
This  secret  keo*^"  Obedieuoe  i«  Power." 

Katie  I  thour't  chaste,  therefore  he  na  camstairjr, 
And  by  the  fid)  thoult  learn  to  lead  thy  Dearie. 

18. 
Ne*ef,  wiy9S|  wfth  husbands  take  the  uppeish^di 
In  your  obectience  bideth  yqur  coronmpo, 

13. 
Oyez !  oyez  I  obey  your  husband?,  wives  I^ 
And  you  may  wear  the  bree<?hes  all  your  Uyes. 

U. 
Obey  your  hwband  at  whatever  cost. 
And  he  will  ne'er  suspect  ye  rule  the  roast. 

Three  short  quotations  more,  and  Buchan.    Even  Mr  Dunlop  is  aware 

then  to  the  famousTPrqlQgue  pf  Labe-  that  there  la  something  strange  and 

rius.      Here  are  some  wolfish  lines  wild  in  thp  versification^  and  makes  a 

from  the  Phoenissee  of  Ennius,  full  of  feeble  eflfbrt  to  imitate  it ;  but  Hay 

sea-coast  noise.     Mouth  them,  and  updergqes  a  sea-change,  and  trans- 

you   wiU   think    of  the    Bullers  of  lates  uke  a  Triton. 

Ac  ubi  curvft  litor^  latrauS| 
Unda  sujb  undis  labmdq  sqnit  ; 
Simul  et  elrcum  magnisonantlbus 
Excita  saxis  saeva  sonaudo 
Crepitu  clangentp  cachinnat. 

JOHN  DUKLOP. 

And  where  along  the  winding  shore, 
Wav^  v^  an  wave,  with  sullen  roar  i 
While  dashed  Fe-aehoing  rocks  around. 
The  floods,  wiA  howling  voice,  resound. 

WILLUM  HAY. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  winding  shore 

Surges  on  surges  urging  yelp  and  roar ; 

While  chafed  by  rocks  fieroe-clamouriqg  rQUUd  ahQUt» 

With  many  a  cra»h  and  clang  they  sbrSk  their  laughter  out. 

Hear  Csecilius,  the  comedian,  on  God, — * 

—  DeuQi  qiu  npn  summum  putet, 

Aut  stultum,  ant  remm  esse  imperitum  exlstiina : 

Cui  in  manu  sit  quem  esse  dementem  vellt, 

Quem  sapere ;  quem  sapari,  quem  in  morbum  ii\iici ; 

Quem  contra  amari,  quem  accersiri,  quem  ezpeti. 

JOHIf    DUNLOP. 

He  who  denies  that  there's  a  God  supreme, 

A  fool,  or  ignoranti  yo^  well  XW  deeps : 

For  in  bit  han4  the  power  almighty  lies. 

Who  shall  on  earth  be  senseless,  or  be  wise ; 

Who  shall  be  healed,  and  who  by  sickness  proved-^ 

Who  amongst  mau  re^ard^  or  beloved. 

Mr  Duolcp  does  not  understand  the  religion  of  that  $?NTliNTi4t    ft  ia  ui 
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the  very  spirit  of  "  the  Fool  h^  said  anoe  agaiu«t  th»  Fool  i  the  greatness 
in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.*'  But  lies  ia  the  assertion  itself— and  the 
this  incapable  translator  by  the  sense*  terms  are  simplj  expreasiYe  of  an  In- 
less  use  of  '^  for**  has  utterly  ruined  it.  tuition. 

He  is  not  arguing  with  stultus  Fo-  We  haye  often  admired  the  follow- 
pulorum^  who  denies  the  existence  of  ing  lines  of  Gallus^-which^  we  think, 
a  Supreme  Being ;  if  he  were,  **  for*'  must  be  from  the  Greek.  Dunlop  dab- 
would  imply  an  unfortunate  petitio  bles  in  the  pure  water  of  the  poetry 
principii  wmch  eyen  the  Fool  mf^ht  like  a  duck — Hay  swims  about  like  a 
scorn.     He  simply  asserts  the  exist-  swan. 

rUAGMENTaif  GALU. 

Occurris  quum  mane  mihi  j  ni  purior  ipsa 
Luee  noya  txorerls.  Lux  mea  l^diniefeam : 

Quodsi  nocte  yenis  (iam  yer6  ignoscite  dlyi  t) 
Talis  ob  oectdnis  Hesperus  exit  aqnis. 

aOHN  DCNLOP. 

When  you  meet  me  at  dawn^  may  I  perisb>  my  Fair» 
If  the  pure  light  of  Morning  with  you  can  oompare  i 
When  you  seek  me  at  eye  (0  forgiye  m«,  yt  godsl) 
Hesper  shines  not  more  bright  o'er  his  watery  abodes. 

WILUAM  HAY. 

If  when  .the  mom's  in  sight 
Thou  meet'st  me,  may  I  perish !  if  mint  eyes 
See  not  in  Thee  a  purer  light  arise. 

Than  dawn  it8elf**my  Light  1 

And  if  Thou  com'st  with  Night,' 
Then  Hesperus^ — ^ye  gods  forgiye  me  now ! 
Mounts  from  the  western  waters  such  as  Thou, 

So  beautiful  and  bright  1 

Now  for  the  famous  Prologue.  We  hardly  need  tell  you  in  the  words  of 
the  worthy  Sheriff,  that  ''the  Prologue  was  reeitad  by  the  Roman  knight, 
Laberius,  when  requested  by  Julius  Usssar  to  appeaf  on  the  stage,  and  act 
those  Mimes  which  he  Imd  written  or  tketched.'' 

raoLOGUs. 
"  N«cesaitM  (cuJMi  ounAt  traacfeni  irap«tinB 
Vohieruot  multi  •fTog^re,  pand  potnenint) 
Qab  me  detnuit  pan)  extmiit  MiMlbai  ^ 
Qaem  nulla  ambitio,  nulla  uaqusm  Urgitio, 
NuUus  timor,  via' nulla,  ouUa  VKioritas 
Movere  potuit  in  jnvent&  de  statu ; 
Ecce  !  in  8cnect&»  at  facile  Iabefe«it  loco 
Viri  excellentit,  mente  elemente  edita, 
SubnrifM  placide  blandiloquens  oratio. 
Etenim  ipsi  Dt  denegare  cui  nihil  potuerunt, 
Hominem  me  denegare  quia  potset  pati  ? 
Ego  Uf  trecenlB  annis  act  if  tine  ao(&, 
Eques  Romamti  ex  lare  egreuus  meo, 
Domum  revertar  mfanus.     Nimirum,  hoc  die 
Uno  pluf  vixi,  raihi  qoam  vivendum  ftiit.   ' 
Fortuna !  iaunoderata  in  bono  »qn^  atque  in  roalo, 
Si  tibi  erat  Ubitmn  Uteramm  laiidibu« 
Florii  oaeoaen  noatne  famam  ftrasg ere, 
^  Cur,  qnnni'  vigeham  membrie  prwiridtcDtibftf , 
Satitfaeert  popido,  at  tall  ^pnm  fstetam  yire, 
Non  flexihUem  me  ooiMnrvaati,  nt  earperes? 
None  me  quo  diylds  ?  quid  ad  ieeaam  afl^e, 
Pecorem  fammt  tA  dSgnltsteni  oesporis  ? 
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Animi  virtutem,  an  vocls  jucundae  sonum  ? 
Ut  hedera  serpens  vires  arboreas  necat, 
It  me  vetiistas  amplexu  annorum  enecat. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

<*  Stern  Destiny  (of  whose  impetuous  course. 
Few,  though  they  struggled,  have  escaped  the  force) — 
Where  hast  thou  downward  cast  me  in  thy  rage, 
"While  on  the  confines  now  of  torpid  age  ? 
lile,  whom  fear,  prwse,  or  bribe,  could  ne'er  persuade 
To  ought,  in  youth,  which  might  my  rank  degrade, 
Lo  1  some  smooth  words,  in  flattering  phrase  expressed, 
Have,  in  the  wane  of  facile  years,  depressed : 
For  who  could  bear  that  I,  on  earth,  should  chuse 
Him  to  deny,  whom  gods  can  nought  refuse  ? 

For  thieescore  years,  since  first  I  saw  the  light, 
I  lived,  without  reproach :   A  Roman  knight. 
This  day,  I  left  my  sacred  home  ;  but  soon 

Shall  there  return,  an  actor  and  buffoon. 

Since  stretched  beyond  the  point  where  honour  ends, 

One  day  too  long  my  term  of  life  extends. 

Fortune  !  extreme  alike  in  good  and  ill, 

Since  thus  to  blast  my  fame  has  been  thy  will, 

Why  didst  thou  not,  ere  spent  my  youthful  race 

Bend  me  yet  pliant,  to  this  dire  disgrace  ? 

While  power  remained,  with  yet  unbroken  frame, 

Him  to  have  pleased  and  earned  the  crowd's  acclaim : 

But  now  why  drive  me  to  an  actor *s  part, 

When  nought  remains  of  all  the  actor's  art  ? 

Nor  life  nor  fire,  which  could  the  scene  rejoice, 

Nor  grace  of  form,  nor  harmony  of  voice. 

As  fades  the  tree  round  which  the  ivy  twines. 

So  in  the  clasp  of  age  my  strength  declines.*' 

/ 

CHARLES  NEAVES. 

Necessity,  whose  strong  opposing  sway> 
Many  would  shun,  but  few  can  find  a  way. 
To  what  abasement  has  she  made  me  bend> 
With  life's  last  senses  ebbing  to  an  end ! 
Whom  no  ambitious  lure,  no  sordid  bait,     ^ 
Fear,  force,  nor  influence  of  the  g^ave  or  great 
Could  shake,  while  youthful  ardour  yet  was  high^ 
From  the  firm  basis  of  my  dignity, 
Lo !  in  old  age,  I  totter  from  my  place. 
And  scarce  resisting  rush  into  disgrace ; 
Moved  by  the  soothing  speech  and  accents  bland 
Of  one  who  flatters  when  he  might  command. 
He  who  could  all  things  from  the  gods  obtain. 
Must  not  to  me,  a  mortal,  sue  in  vain. 

I  threescore  years  without  a  blemish  spent, 
A  Roman  knight  forth  from  my  Lares  went. 
Home  to  return  a  player.     O  here  indeed 
One  day  of  life  too  much  has  fate  decreed  I 
Fortune,  immoderate  still  in  bad  or  good. 
If  'twas  thy  pleasure  in  thy  changeful  mood. 
E'en  with  the  gift  thou  gav'st,  a  poet's  name. 
To  break  the  full-blown  flower  of  my  good  fame. 
Why  didst  thou  not  bow  down  the  fleiole  top 
Of  my  young  stem,  and  so  the  blossom  crop  ; 
While  yet  my  limbs  in  green  and  vigorous  might 
Might  yield  the  people  or  the  prince  delight  ? 
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O !  wherefore  crush  me  now  in  my  old  age ! 
What  scenic  virtues  bring  I  to  the  stage  ? 
Beauty  of  face,  or  dignity  of  form  ? 
The  soul  to  animate,  the  voice  to  charra  ? 
As  creeping  ivy  kills  the  strangled  tree. 
So  the  long  clasp  of  years  has  dealt  with  me. 
A  sepulchre  I  seem,  of  life  bereft. 
The  name  of  what  I  was  alone  is  left. 

WILLIAM  E.  AYTOUN. 

Whither  hath  Destiny  (whose  current  strong 
Hath  spared  how  few,  how  many  swept  along) 
Flung  me,  her  victim,  in  my  latter  days. 
Whom  not  ambition,  nor  the  meed  of  praise. 
Nor  fear,  nor  power,  nor  frowns,  nor  aught  beside. 
Could  move,  when  youthful,  from  my  place  of  pridie  ? 
Lo  1  in  mine  age  how  easily  I  fall  I 
One  honeyed  speech  from  Cseiar's  tong^ue  was  all. 
For  how  might  1  refuse  his  sovereign  will. 
Whose  every  wish  the  Gods  themselves  fulfil  ? 

Twice  thirty  years  passed  by  without  a  scorn — 
A  Roman  knight  1  left  my  home  this  morn. 
And  thither  I  return — as  what  ?  a  Mime ! 
O,  I  have  lived  one  day  beyond  my  time — 
Fortune,  unequal  both  in  good  and  iU, 
If  thou  hadst  power,  by  this  unhappy  skill. 
To  tear  the  wreath  of  honour  from  my  brow. 
Why  was  I  not  far  earlier  taught  to  bow. 
When  with  such  aid  as  youth  and  strength  afford, 
I  might  have  won  the  crowd,  and  pleased  their  lord  ? 
Now,  why  thus  humbled  ?     Where's  the  form  and  face. 
The  mien  majestic,  and  the  gallant  grace — 
The  fire  of  soul,  the  harmony  of  tone. 
That  can  adorn  the  mindc  scene  alone  ? 
As  the  slow  ivy  kills  the  stately  tree. 
So  age  in  its  embrace  is  stifling  me  ; 
And  nothing's  left  of  all  my  former  fame 
Save  the  poor  legend  of  a  tomb — my  name. 

The  second  line  of  Mr  Dunlop*s  my  youthful  race,"  spoils  that  image 

version  is  tt  nearly  as  possible  non-  fainUy  expressed  by   Mr  Dunlop^  in 

sense, — and  had  Laberius  so  spoken,  "  blasted  my  fame,**  by  introducing 

his  age  and  condition  alone  coidd  have  another  entirely  different  from  it ;  and 

protected  him  agunst  a  hiss  from  that  for  some  reason  best  known^  to  him- 

fastidious,  fierce,  and  fawning  audience  self,  he  has  shy'd  the  concluding  line, 

"if^^^^^^^Pl  *' 0°  ^^rth  '*  and  «  g^    ,^ri  ^„iu    „u  ^  „^^„  ^^     .^ 
**  Gods    IS  poor  mdeed,  m  compan-  ^ 

son  with  '^hominem  me**  and  ipsi  which  completes  and  winds  up  the  idea 

Dij  ''since  first  I  saw  the  light,**  is  of  the  mournful  extinction  of  the  old 

childish  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  man  knight's  very  being,  along  with  that 

who  was  not  in  his  dotage ;  the  force  of  character,  honour,  and  rank,  which 

of"  Mimus,"  is  sadly  weakened  by  its  to  him  were  life.    **  I  had  written," 

being  dilated  into  the  double  expres-  says  Mr  Dunlop,  **  the  above  version 

sion, ''actor one/buffoon ;** 'Miterarum  before  I  was  aware  of  Goldsmith's 

laudibus*'  is  omitted,  because  it  has  so  translation."    No— he  had  not ;  for  he 

much  meaning,  plainlyreferring  to  the  renders 

old  Knight's  degradation  having  pro^  "  Nimimm  hoc  die 

ceeded  from  his  reputation  as  a  writer  ^^^o  plus  yixi,  mihi  qutm  vivendum  fait," 

of  plays;  "floriscacumen,**— a  difficult  «  Sioce  •tretched  beyond  the  point  where 
image  to  be  dealt  with,  is,  of  course,  honour  ends, 

given  almost  the  go-by—"  ere  spent  One  dejr  too  long  my  term  of  life  extends ;" 
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and  the  concladiDg  lioes  of  Gold- 
smith's Prologue  are^ 

**  This  day  heyond  its  term  my  (tte  extends, 
For  life  is  ended  when  our  honour  ends ;" 

and  such  a  coincidence  cannot  be 
supposed  casual — there  being  in  the 
original  nothing  about  honour — hy  any 
one  who  understands  the  doctrine  of 
Chances.  Mr  Dunlop*s  memory  must 
have  played  him  false.  Goldsmith's 
Prologue  is  not  a  translatioa— ^nor 
even  a  paraphrase — it  is  a  spirited 
and  forcible  imitation ;  but  infested 
with  the  smartf  free-and-easy^  almost 
jocular  turn  of  the  Garrick  school,  and 
gives  little  either  of  the  dignity,  the  in- 
dignation, or  the  grief  of  the  original. 
Cumberland's  (in  his  Observer)  is  a 
professed  trandation,  and  has  much 
merit.  It  contains  not  a  few  good 
lines,  but  misses  man^  meanings, 
flows  on  round  about  all  impediments, 
which  therefore  it  cannot  oe  said  to 
overcome,  and  on  the  whole  is  lax 
without  being  free,  and  fluent  with* 
out  being  poetical. 

Laberius's  prologue  is  a  eomposi- 
tion  equally  remarkable  for  fine  ex* 
pression  and  for  noble  sentiment.  Its 
character  is  dignity  and  indignation 
mixed  with  melancholy ;  the  dignity 
of  a  Roman  taught  to  prize  his  posi- 
tion as  a  citizen  and  man  of  rank« 
and  scorning  degradation  as  worse 
than  death ;  the  indignation  of  a  man 
bom  fVee  finding  his  Uberty  destroyed, 
and  his  self-respect  outraged  by  a 


t 


despot;  and  the  melancholy  which  old 
age  brings  along  with  it  in  contem* 
plating  its  own  feebleness  and  inabi- 
lity to  resist  insult.  The  earlier  part 
of  it  is  written  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city, particularly  those  lines  which  re- 
cord the  substance  and  sting  of  the 
injury  and  disg^raoe  inflicted.  "  Ego  bis 
treceni8,&c.  revertar  mimus."  This  is 
spoken  as  if  no  possible  embellish^ 
ment  or  expansion  of  style  could  pro- 
duce a  more  penetrating  effect  than 
the  simple  statement  of  the  fact.  There 
is  a  more  figurative  torn  of  expression 
in  the  rest  of  the  composition,  and 
much  of  it  is  beautifhl.  The  image  in 
the  first  part  seems  to  be  that  of  a 
statue  or  tower  driven  at  last  from  its 
elevation  and  laid  prostrate.  The 
ideas  in  the  second  part  as  to  the 
breaking  and  plucl^ng  of  the  flower 
are  not  very  dutinet,  and  we  confess 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent or  coherent*  The  conclusion 
is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  full  of 
touching  emo^oD.  Perhaps  there 
might  be  fowid  in  some  part  of  the 
Prologue  a  design  to  cover  under  the 
language  of  compliment  an  attack 
upon  Cesar's  position  as  an  usurper  of 
despotic  power,  as  weU  as  his  conduct 
towards  Laberim  himtdf.  On  the 
occasion  when  Laberins  was  thus 
driven  on  the  stage,  he  is  known  to 
have  ayenged  hiauelf  bv  turning  the 
popular  Bseling  strongly  agamst 
Cfiesar*B  invasion  of  Roflnin  liberty. 


Come  we  now  to  Class  Second  of  the  Selections;  and  We  begis  ITith 
three  streng  Unes-^-on  Hercules. 


HEHCULIS  SLOOIUM. 

Trafisivi  intrepidus  per  mille  pericula  victor. 
Non  acies  fern,  non  clausis  mcenia  portis, 
Conatus  tenners  meos:  domat  omnia  tibtus. 

JOHN  DUNLOr. 

Bold  and  triumphant  I,  at  last. 

Have  through  a  thousand  perils  passed : 

Me  nof  the  pointed  steel,  nor  wall 

With  barrier  portals,  could  up^n}. 

Or  baffle :  Valoub  ne'er  can  fail, 

But  must  o*br  all,  at  length,  raxvAUL. 


CHUISTOPHEE  NORTU. 


Dreadless  through  thousand  dangers  I  have  passed. 
And  crowned  with  victory  stand  here  at  last  ^ 
Not  glittering  steel,  barred  gate,  embattled  vrall* 
Stopt  my  achievements :  Valour  coN^uEfts  all. 
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Abuse  oursi  on  condition  of  otir  abusine  Datdop*^.  Sur6l^  tbe  close  of  ours 

is  superior — ^if  not,  then  are  both  e^ecfably  bad.     Odfs  t&Ay  ffbt  be  Merum 

liis  is  sour  milk  and  brackish  w&ter.  , 

flUBSCRlPTUM  ^TJiTVM  CUPIpIIQiS. 

9ol  e«let  ifne  meo  |  flagrat  Nephmiii  hi  tfndit : 
Pen«ii  d«di  Alcldse )  Bacchum  servfro  6ot^y 
Qdftmtls  Liber  erat :  feel  servrre  Tonantemi 
Quaifif Is  nta^miB  erst :  Martcm  sine  marte  soMgt. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

My  flame  new  ardour  on  the  Sntt  bestows. 
And  Ocean*8  King  mid  all  hie  billows  glows : 
'Twas  I  the  distaff  to  Alcides  gave  i-^ 
Bacchus,  who  frees  all  cHhers,  was  mj  skte : 
The  Thunderer  bent  obsequious  to  nff  %lll. 
And  Mars  I  yanquished  without  martial  skill. 

CHRISTOPHBR  NORTH. 

Glows  with  my  Are  the  Sun  in  Heaven,  burns  Neptune  in  tlie  Sea ; 
The  wool  I  to  Alcides  gave ;  and  I  epslaved  the  Free, 
Even  Bacchus' self ;  the  Thunderer  1  tamed  in  a)I  his  might; 
And  Mars  I  struck  down  on  his  knees,  although  t  cannot  fight. 

'Pon  our  soul  Jack's  as  eood  as  his  master.  Nay,  we  make  our  salaam  to 
the  Sheriff,  and  give  in.  Hts  last  lin^  is  better  than  ours— ^tr^  hit  than  his-* 
for  liis  first  is  bad. 

nib  liuioFA  A  JdtK  tArrk. 
Europam,  taurum  mentitus,  Jupiter  aufert» 

Virgineos  ardens  pandere  fraudd  fiinu^l. 
Humani,  tandem,  venia  donentur  afhor0§, 

Si  tibi,  ^umme  deum  (  dulcia  furtd  pkcefit. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

Jove  the  false  semblance  of  a  butt  employed. 
And  thus  by  guile  Europa's  charms  enjoyed  : 
Then,  be  to  man  forgiven  the  thefts  of  love. 
Since  such  sweet  stealths  delight  the  goas  above. 

CHARLES   NEAVES. 

Jove  in  a  bull's  false  forro^  Europa  stole, 

And  satisfied,  by  fraud,  bis  amorous  soul ; 

The  loves  of  mortals  may  be  now  forgiven, 

If  these  sweet  thefts  can  please  the  Kuig  of  Heaven. 

Mr  Dunlop's  is  not  so  much  amiss ;  but  it  has  two  bad  faults — "  TAefts  of 
love,"  and  '^  sweet  stealths"  are  poor  repetition— and  **  Gods  above  "  .— sbOck- 
ing — for  **  Summe  deum.*' 

Here  is,  and  it  is  saying  a  great  deal,  the  worst  version  in  tbe  volume. 

TITYI   ALLEGORIA. 

Cui  vultur  jecrnr  nltimum  pererrat, 
Et  pectus  tidbit,  intim^que  fibras, 
Non  6st,  qnem  Ti^i  vocant  poSts^,- 
Sed  cordis  mala,  livor,  atque  luxus. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

The  wretch  whose  side  the  vultu^  gnaws^ 
And  from  their  inmost  chambers  draws 
iThe  fibres  of  ^e  breast ; 
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Is  not  whom  Poets  Tityus  call. 
But  whom  voluptuous  hours  enthrall » 
And  Enyy*8  snakes  infest. 

Seeing  is  believing,  and  therefore^  simple  explanation  into  English^  abso- 

we  doubt  not  that  these  lines  exist —  lutely   illustrates   the    allegory    by 

but  what  miraculous  misconception  of  another  allegory^  and  avers  that  the 

the  meaning  of  the  Latin  I    The  mo-  vulture  was  a  snake*  or  rather  iome 

rallst  gives  a  ^mple  explanation  of  snakes.  That  beats  Bannagher.   Here 

the  all^ory*  reducing  the  poetry  to  is  the  moralist's  explanation  given  in 

prose;  and  Mr  Dunlop  in  turning  that  perfection. 

WILLIAM   HAV. 

The  vulture  that  explores  the  liver's  lobes. 
Tugs  at  the  heart,  and  inmost  fibres  probes. 
Is  not  what  Bards  the  Bird  of  Ti^us  call. 
But  Envy  and  Excess — the  Heart  s  diseases  all. 

The  most  difficult  epitaph  to  translate  that  ever  was  written,  is  Alexander's. 

ALEXANDRI  If  AGNI  TUMULUS. 

Sufficit  huic  Tumulus,  cui  non  suffecerat  orbis ; 
Res  brevis  huic  ampla  est,  cui  fuit  ampla  brevis* 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

He  who  thought  earth  too  strait  finds  ample  room 
Within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  tomb : 
The  world  sufficed  not,  though  he  conquered  all,— 
The  small  serves  him  to  whom  the  vast  was  small. 

Had  Master  Johnny 
Mr  Nicol  of  the  "'- 


nn^  Dunlop  given  up  that  version,  some  forty  years  ago,  to 
High  School,  we  would  not  have  been  in  his  breeches 
.     Not  one  word  of  it  is  right ;  and  it  is  plain  that  at  this 


for  a  gold  guinea,     x^ui  \jw  wuoi  ui  u  a  n^ui.  ^  ouu  n 
moment  Mr  Dunlop  has  no  understanding  of  the  epitaph. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 
1. 

Him  whom  the  world  sufficed  not,  sufficeth  now  a  tomb ; 
For  whom  the  ample  once  was  small,  the  small  is  ample  room. 

2. 
A  little  tomb  sufficeth.him  whom  not  sufficed  all ; 
The  small  to  him  is  now  as  great,  as  onct  the  great  was  small. 

3. 

He  whom  the  world  contented  not,  now  here  contented  lies ; 
For  whom  the  ample  had  too  small,  the  small  hath  ample  size. 

These  are  not  perfect — ^nay,  they  are  imperfect,  but  we  challenge  all  Eng- 
land to  produce  one  as  good  as  the  bcsst. 

Isaac  Tom  kins  (  Traveller  in  the  Hard  Kne). 

1. 
To  him  whom  Earth  could  not  suffice,  sufficeth  now  a  barrow ; 
The  narrow  house  is  wide  to  him  to  whom  the  wide  was  nUrrow. 

2. 
Of  this  Swell  with  his  Lodgings  the  spirit  now  suits. 
In  the  Globe  to  put  up  who  once  thought  it  a  sin ; 
Unattended  by  Chambermaid,  Ostler,  or  Boots, 
He  sleeps  on  the  floor  of  this  small  Way-side  Inn. 
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3. 
Here  lies  a  Gent  who  rather  thought  the  World*8  Great  Inn  too  narrow ; 
Now  snug  lies  he,  six  feet  hy  three,  in  this  odd-looking  harrow ; 
At  a  private  parlour  once  he  sneezed,  hut  I  think  we  may  presume 
That  now  our  Gent  is  quite  content  with  the  Travellers*  Common  Room, 

4. 
To  the  sign  of  the  Sod  he  has  mizzled  alone. 
Who  used  with  his  friends  to  flare  up  at  the  Sun. 

5. 
By  whom  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  was  held  in  small  estimation, 
To  him  the  Grass  and  Gowans  has  ample  accommodation, 

6. 
Earth  to  its  Landlord  seemed  not  large  enough ; 
This  long-leas'd  small  Farm  now  is  quantum  suff. 

No  skull  hut  Isaac*s  could  have  successfully  resisted  that  Milestone.  Reapers 
saw  him  projected  from  his  Gig,  ten  yards,  they  aver,  at  the  most  moderate 
computation,  slap-hang  against  from  Birmingham  V.  Miles.  Yet  here  we 
have  him  hammering  away  at  the  Latin  Anthology,  like  a  hrazier  as  he  is,  and 
manufacturing  an  article  fit  to  show  as  a  sample,  in  any  market  in  Europe. 
The  following  epigram  is  not  in  Dunlop  : — 

Latratu  fnres  excepi,  mutus  amantes : 
Sic  placui  Domino,  sic  placui  Domina?. 

CHARLES  NEAVES. 
1. 

Loud-tong^ed  to  rohhers,  to  the  lover  mute. 
Matter  and  mistress  both  I  chanced  to  suit. 

2. 
Loud-tong^ed  to  thieves,  to  lovers  mute  I  grew ; 
My  master  liked  me  and  my  mistress  too. 

3. 
Whene'er  the  midnight  thief  was  near. 
My  warning  bark  assaiPd  the  ear ; 
But  at  the  gentle  lover*s  foot 
My  tongue  remained  dbcreetly  mute : 
My  master  thus  pronounced  me  true. 
And  thus  I  pleased  my  mistr^  too. 

GEORGE  MOIR. 

I  barked  whene'er  I  heard  the  robber  come ; 
But  when  the  lover  enter'd  I  was  dumb. 
To  please  my  master  by  my  bark  I  knew ; 
To  please  my  mistress  by  my  silence  too. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

I  bark  at  thieves,  and  bound  to  break  my  chain 
That  I  may  tear  them ;  but  when  lovers  come. 
Mute  as  a  mouse,  I  wag  my  tail  amain. 
And  thus  I  doubly  find  myself  at  home ; 
For  master  hopes  all  dog^  will  do  as  we  do. 
And  mistress  pats  our  head  and  calls  us  Fido. 

ISAAC  TOMKINS. 

With  thieves  I  made  the  devil's  own  row,— 
When  lovers  came  I  seemed  to  snore  ; 
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My  master  liked  my  loud  bow-wow« 
My  mistress  liked  my  silence  mofe. 

The  ancients  loved  dogs— and  so  do  the  moderns — with  th6  eic^d^tioA  6t  ah 
occasional  miscreant.  Good  and  great  Lord  £ldon  left  an  anhuify  to  poor 
Pincher.  How  pleased  would  he  have  been — for  he  never  missed  Maga — 
with  this  Epitaphium  Canis. 

**  Quod  potui,  posui  tibJ,  fida  catclla,  sepulchrum, 

Digna  inagis  coeU  munere  quam  tumuli  : 
Si  coelum,  ut  quondam,  canibus  patet,  baud  tua  terras 

Incendet,  sed  vcr  stctta  per^nne  dabit.*' 

JOUN  DUNLOP. 

**  For  thee  Fve  placed  a  tomb,  and  funeral  stone  ; 

'Twas  all  I  could :  aud  there  thou  shouldat  not  lie* 
But  that  those  ancient  times,  alas  !  are  gone, 

When  faithful  dogs  deserved  the  spangled  sky. 

"  If  e'er  received  by  some  celestial  Sign, 

Thy  star  shall  in  the  season's  prime  appear ; 
"With  beams  not  scorching,  but  benignant  shind. 

And  give  a  spring  eternal  to  our  year." 

*'  Fida  Catella" — my  faithful  dog  a  star.  "  Spangled  sh/**  may  be 
•—almost  the  first  words  his  master  pretty,  but  wo  prefer  **  coelum." 
naturally  utters — are,  of  course,  omit-  Spangles  have  nothing  to  do  here, 
ted ;  and  the  omission  is  enough  of  and  they  look  better  on  the  gown  of 
itself  to  damn  the  epitaph.  The  same  Columbine.  What  b  '<  the  season's 
unaccountable  perversity  of  taste,  or  prime?'*  Spring  or  siunmer  may  be  ^ 
disposition,  induces  the  translator  to  said  to  be  the  prime  of  the  year  ;  but 
change  '*  dogs*'  into  ''  faithful  dogs,"  the  year  is  not  the  season — if  il  be, 
in  the  third  line  ;  for  he  will  never  Thomson's  Seasons  is  a  misnomer. 
"  let  well  alone.**  **  But  that  those  Wo  suspect  Mr  Dunlop,  by  the  sea- 
ancient  times,  alas  I  are  gone,'*  is  a  son's  prime,  means  midsummer,  and 
somewhat  diffuse  expression  of '^quotto  has  had  in  his  mind  some  confused 
dam ;  *'  and  unless  ''  ancient  times,  idea  of  the  dog-days.  Biit  the  star 
alas  1  were  gone,**  we  do  not  see  of  this  faithful  dog,  who  was  no  Si- 
how  they  could  deserve  the  name,  rius,  his  loving  master  declared. 
But  the  times  are  not  gone  when  would  be  a  vernal  star.  "  The  sea- 
*'  faithful  dogs  deserved**  the  sky.  9on*s  prime,*'  therefore,  is  mere  non- 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  in  this  sense.  The  wilful  change  to  the  ira- 
very  inscription,  that  the  dog  below  perative  mood,  in  the  last  two  lines, 
did  deserve  it;  and  if  the  sky  be  still  destroys  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph, 
open  to  dogs,  that  he  will  shine  there        Let  us  try  it.     Here  are  Twelve. 

1. 
Whate*er  I  could,  my  fjuthful  dog,  I  gave 
To  thee,  more  worthy  of  the  skies — a  grave. 
And  if  even  now,  as  m  the  olden  time. 
Be  open  to  thy  race  the  heavenly  dime. 
On  earth  from  thee  no  withering  beams  will  shine. 
But  Spring  perennial  company  thy  Sign. 

2. 

To  thee,  my  faithful  dog,  this  Tomb  was  given. 
All  I  could  give,  though  worthier  thou  of  Heaven ; 
And  if  to  dogs  the  gates  of  Heaven  unfold. 
Even  now  as  they  were  wont  in  days  of  old ; 
Thy  star  no  horrid  heats  to  earth  will  bring. 
Diffusive  here  of  everlasting  Spring. 

3. 
Thb  Tomb,  my  faitiiftd  ddg^  i  gave  to  thee^ 
Well  worth  a  place  in  Heaven's  own  galaxy ; 
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And  if  in  Heaven^s  own  galaxy  a  place 
Now,  as  of  oldy  be  open  to  thy  race. 
On  earth  how  mildly  will  its  lustre  shine 
With  eyerlasting  Spring  that  Star  of  thine. 

4. 

My  faithful  dog,  to  Thee  such  humble  grave 
(Though  worthier  Heaven)  as  I  could  give,  I  gave  j 
,  If  Heaven  still  oped  to  dogs,  the  Earth  would  See 
The  Star  of  everlasting  Spring  in  Thee. 

5. 
Such  Tomb  as  I  could  give  to  thee,  my  faithful  dog,  I  gave. 
Though  worthier  Thou  by  far  the  gift  of  Heaven  than  of  the  grave. 
If  Heaven,  as  once,  to  dogs  be  free,  thy  Star  to  Earth  will  bring 
No  horrid  heats,  but  wide  diffuse  an  everlasting  Spring. 

6. 
My  fidthful  dog,  to  Thee  I  gave  such  Tomb 
As  I  could  give,  though  worthier  thou  of  Heaven. 
If,  as  of  old,  dogs  went  to  Heaven,  thy  Star 
No  angry  influence  would  diffuse  on  earth. 
But  genial  warmth  of  everlasting  Spring.    - 

7. 
I  gave  thee  what  I  could,  a  tomb  on  earth, 
Mv  faithful  dog,  though  thou  Wert  worthier  far 
Of  Heaven  ;  and  if  thy  kind,  now  as  of  oM, 
Heaven  welcome,  sure  on  earth  thy  Sign  will  Ahdd  • 

No  beams  disastrous,  but  perpetual  Spring. 

8. 
Such  tomb  as  I  could  give,  to  thee  I  gave. 
My  faithful  dog.  Heaven  worthier  than  a  grave. 
If  dogs  now  went  to  Heaven,  thy  Star  woiild  bring 
No  scorching  heat  to  eaith,  but  endless  Spring. 

9. 
I  gave  thee  all  I  could  on  earth,  this  Tomb, 
My  faithful  dog — ^though  Worthier  far  of  room 
In  Heaven  ;  and  if  thy  Star  in  Heaven  should  shine, 
As  hapM  of  old  to  one  with  lifowlike  thine. 
How  softly  would  it  send  its  light  to  earth, 
0*er  vernal  seasons  a  perpetual  birth. 

10. 
My  faithful  dog,  I  gave  to  thee  on  earth  this  narrow  tomb. 
And  could  no  more,  though  thou  in  Heaven  deservest  ampler  room ; 
And  if  that  dogs  have  access  still  to  Heaven,  then  will  thy  Sign 
O'er  earth  glad  in  perennial  Spring  bencflcently  shine. 

11.  12. 

What  I  could  give  to  thee  I  gave,  My  faithful  dog,  to  thee  I  gave 

My  faithful  dog,  this  earfhern  grave,      AU  that  I  could,  this  grassy  grave. 
Though  well  deserving  Heaven  wert     And  at  its  head  this  stone  ; 

Thou !  Haply  not  here  thy  body  lies. 

And  if  that  dogs  have  access  now  For  thou  wert  worthy  of  the  skies. 

To  Heaven,  how  sweetly  will  thy  Sign     And  may'st  to  Heaven  have  gone. 
Look  down  on  earth  with  li^ht  benign !     Such  fate  thy  kind  hath  had ;  thy  Sign 
No  Summer  Sirius  withermg,  May  yet  aloft  serenely  shine. 

But  Star  of  Everlasting  Spring !  And  to  this  earth  appeal* 

The  fahrest  of  the  starry  train. 
That  ntefh  ne'er  to  set  again 

Star  of  the  vernal  yearly 
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CHARLES  NEAVES. 

To  thee,  my  faithful  dog,  more  worthy  heaven, 
'Tifl  all  I  can,  a  sepulchre  is  given. 
If,  as  of  old,  the  virtues  of  thy  race 
May  still  in  yonder  sky  achieve  a  place. 
Thy  gentle  star  no  Sirian  fires  will  send. 
But  spring  perennial  will  thy  course  attend. 

2. 

Take,  faithful  dog,  His  all  I  can  supply. 
This  tomh,  though  better  meriting  the  sky. 
If,  as  of  yore,  to  that  bright  sky  be  found 
A  pathway  open  for  the  trusty  hound. 
Thy  star  with  no  malignant  flame  will  glow. 
But  Spring  perennial  on  our  earth  bestow. 

3. 
Accept,  loved  dog,  I  can  no  more  confer. 
Though  Heaven  were  fitter  far,  this  sepulchre. 
If  dogs,  as  once  they  could,  to  heaven  may  rise. 
Thy  faithful  spirit  must  adorn  the  skies. 
Yet  will  thy  star  no  scorching  influence  spread. 
But  spring's  perennial  mildness  round  us  shed. 

4. 
This  grave  alone,  loved  dog,  I  could  bestow. 
Though  heaven  were  fitter  than  a  tomb  below. 
If  dogs  may  heaven  still  gain,  thy  star  will  bring 
No  fiery  summers,  but  perennial  spring. 

5. 
To  thee,  loved  dog,  this  simple  tomb  I  raise. 
Though  heaven  and  not  a  grave  should  crown  thy  praise. 
If  ever  now,  as  once  in  days  gone  by. 
Thy  faithful  tribe  are  wafted  to  the  sky. 
No  burning  scourge  thy  star  will  then  appear, 
But  bless  with  ceaseless  spring  the  circlmg  year. 

WILLIAM   HAT. 

This  tomb  Fve  made  for  thee — I  could  no  more. 

My  faithful  dog,  far  worthier  of  the  skies. 

Which  yet,  if  open  now,  as  heretofore. 

To  dogs,  shall  see  thy  gonial  star  arise. 

To  shed  upon  this  earth  those  rays  that  bring 

No  sultry  ardours,  but  perennial  spring. 

A  note  from  Neaves  and  another  from  Hay,  each  enclosing  two  lines  left 
out  of  the  Epitaph  by  Mr  Dunlop ! 

Candenti  ex  lapide  haec  tibi  convenit  urna,  fuisti 
Candida  tota  fide,  Candida  tota  pilo. 

They  contain  a  loving  conceit,  and  without  them,  now  that  they  have  met 
our  eyes,  the  Epitanh  seems  almost  cold.  They  come  in  between  the  couplets. 
A  version  too,  we  declare  from  each  of  the  'cfAin/mn^usLj  two  from  Neaves— 
of  the  perfect  epitaph. 

CHARLES  NEAVES. 
1. 

What  I  conld  do,  I  raise  to  thee,  my  faithful  dog,  a  tomb. 

More  worthy  of  the  gift  of  Heaven,  than  this  so  lowly  room. 

Of  whitest  stone  this  fitting  urn  may  what  thou  wert  declare. 

All  white  was  thy  unspotted  fdth,  alt  white  thy  glossy  hair. 

If  heaven,  as  once,  to  dogs  be  free,  on  earth  no  scorching  glow 

Thy  star  will  send,  but  ceaseless  Spring  throughout  the  year  bestow. 
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2. 
To  thee^  my  faithful  dog,  more  worthy  heayeoi 
All  I  can  giye^  a  sepulchre,  is  g^yen. 
This  Parian  urn  befits  thee>  wMte  and  fair. 
For  white  thy  spotless  faith,  and  white  thy  hair ; 
If  dogs  still  reach  the  skies,  thy  star  will  bring 
No  Sirian  summers,  but  perennial  spring. 

WILLIAM  HAT. 

Fve  placM — *twas  all  thy  master  could — my  fEUthful  dog,  for  thee. 
This  tomb,  although  the  starry  skies,  thy  worthier  boon  should  be. 
And  meet  for  thee  this  mark  of  loye — tins  urn  of  marble  fair. 
All  fair  thy  faithfulness — all  fair  thy  skin  of  snowy  hair  1 
If  open,  as  of  yore,  the  skies  for  dogs,  thy  star  shiul  spread 
No  sultry  heats  to  parch  the  earth,  but  spring  eternal  shed. 

From  such  humanities  towards  the  in  ancient  poetry — at  least,  not  fre- 
best  of  God*s  lower  creatures,  the  quent:  nor,  indeed,  are  they  often 
transition  is  natural  to  higher  loyes.  met  with  in  our  own.  Yet  we  re- 
There  is,  we  think,  something  yery  member  well  Habington*s  Castara — 
touching  in  the  earnestness  and  since-  a  delightful  work  of  loye,  which  we 
rity  of  the  lines  '<  Ad  Nealcen.'*  hope,  some  day  or  other,  to  exhibit  to 
They  are  not  the  effusion  of  a  happy  many  gentle  eyes.  The  lines  to 
loyer  only,  but  of  a  happy  husband,  Nealce  are  exquisite.  Eyery  word 
at  once  passionate  and  pure.  They  has  been  carefully  chosen,  and  the 
delicately  brejithe  throughout  of  con-  composition  is  complete, 
jugal  affection.    Such  strams  are  rare 

AD  NEALCEN. 

"  Sit  nox  ills  din  nobis  dilecta,  Nealee» 

QuK  te  prima  meo  pectore  composuit : 
Sit  torus,  et  lecti  Genius,  secretaque  sponda, 

Qneis,  tenera,  in  nostrum  veneris  arbitrinm. 
Ergo  age,  duremus,  quamvis  adoleverit  etas, 

Utamurque  axuiis,  quos  mora  parva  tenet. 
Fas  et  jura  sinunt  veteres  exteudere  amores  ; 

Fac,  cito  quod  coeptum  est,  non  cito  desinere." 

JOHN  DUNLOF. 
•*  Blest  be  that  hour  when  first  I  pressed 
Thee,  dear  Nealce,  to  my  breast ; 
Blest  be  the  Genius  of  the  spot. 
And  blest  the  favoured  lover's  lot  I 
And  now,  though  life  be  in  the  wane. 
Let  us  employ  what  years  remain  ; 
May  our  young  loves  to  age  extend, 
Nor  early  fondness  early  end!*' 

This  is,  in  all  respecte,  a  pitiable  posuit.^'      "    Sit    torus— secretacjue 

faOure.     "  The  fatal  facility  of  the  sponda,"  this  frigid  translator  omits, 

octosyllabic     measure"    was    never  perhaps,  as  indelicate,^  "  Tenera'*  he 

more    unluckily   exemplified.     How  cares  not  for,  and  is  insensible  to  the 

unlike  the  musical  flow  of  the  ori-  charm  in  the  almost  exulting  words 

Sinai  I  We  desiderate  all  the  ten-  "  in  nostrum  yeneris  arbitrinm." 
emesses  — the  sentiment  of  the  "  The  Genius  of  the  spot"  provokes 
whole  escapes — and  His  cold  as  an  a  smile  ;  and  **  blest  be  the  lovers  fa- 
icicle  at  an  old  man's  nose.  "  Blest  voured  lot,"  spoken  of  himself  by  a 
be  that  hour  t  "—no  ;  that  night !  O  man  in  the  third  ijerson  singular  on  his 
thedifference!  ''When first  1  pressed!'*  marriage  night  is  sufi^cient  to  stamp 
No  ;  'twas  the  night  that  laid  her  in  him  the  sumph  of  the  age.  "  Though 
her  husband's  breast— and  there  is  life  be  in  the  wane"  is  going  per- 
ineffable  beauty  in  the  word  <'  com-  haps  rather  too  far — "  quamvis  adole- 
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vent  aetas*'  does  not  imply  quite  so  there  one  symptom  of  emotion  of  any 

much—and  the  affectiooatfl  pair  hav9  kind  in  the  heartleti  and  bloodless 

not  just  yet  begun  to  go  down  hill,  sing-song. 

'*  Duremus/*  meaning  muc^,  |8»  of  But  here  it  it-r* 

course,  left  out ;  so  is  *^  Fas  et  jura  "  Warm  froni  ilia  heart  and  fniUiful  to  its 

sinunt,*'    or   misunderstood:    nor  b  firei." 

WILLIAM  HAY. 

By  thee  and  me,  Nealco,  long  be  blest 

That  night  which  laid  thee  first  within  my  breast : 

And  blest  that  oouch — where  love  unclasped  thy  zone^-^  1 

That  genial  bedj — that  bed-ste^  where  alone  > 

I  felt  my  tender  girl  was  all  mine  own.  ) 

Come  let  us  still,  though  youth  be  past  its  prime. 

Live  on— and  love — since  nought  retardeth  time : 

And  every  law  permits  us  to  extend 

Our  loves — ^whbh  soon  begun-^not  soon  shall  end. 

CHARLES  NEAVES. 

Long  be  to  us  that  night,  Nealce,  bleat. 
Which  first  composed  thee  to  this  faithful  breast. 
Blest  be  the  genial  god,  the  bed,  the  bower, 
Which  gave  thy  youth  to  a  fond  husband's  power. 
01  let  us  still,  in  spite  of  time  be  true, 
And  use  what  years  remain,  alas,  too  few. 
Sinoe  fate  allows  that  ancient  loves  should  last. 
May  that  which  soon  began  not  soon  be  past. 

These  lines  are  expressive  of  something  profounder  than  passion  ;  but  here 
is  a  picture  of  passion  ardent,  but  no  doubt  transient  too-*>pretty,  perhaps 
poetical — to  be  read  and  forgotten,  like  other  freaks  of  the  Fancy. 

PE  GALATEA. 

DifPugiena  pontum  silvaa  Galatea  peragrat, 
Custodem  ut  peoorum  cernere  possit  Acin. 

Nam  teneros  gressus  infigit  sentibua  ardens. 
Nee  tamen  alta  peduin  vulnera  sentit  amor. 

Ipsa  Cupidinese  cedant  elementa  pharetrae, 
Cujus  et  in  medib  flamma  suburit  aquis. 

JOHN  DUNLOP. 

Emerging  from  the  briny  flood. 

Fair  Galatea  seeks  the  wood, 

Her  shepherd  Acis  there  to  meet  j 

Nor  heeds  the  thorns  that  wound  her  fret. 

Let  Nature  yield  to  Cupid's  bow. 

Since  Cupid's  flames  mid  billows  glow. 

In  an  equal  number  of  lines — and  shorter  lines^-with  the  original.  But 
how  is  the  feat  performed  ?  By  omission.  Any  body  may  do  that*  our  good 
sir.  "  Cernere  possit,"  "  peragrat,"  "  teneros  gressus,"  &c.  &q.  all  left  out ! 
Let  us  try  our  hand — though  at  this  hour  our  fingers  are  numbish— our  eyes 
lumpy— and  our  jaws  like  John  o'  Gant*s. 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 
I. 

Impatient  of  her  native  floods.  Seems  she  to  feel  the  wounds  that  tear 

Fair  Galatea  haunts  the  woods  Frequent  and  deep  her  footsteps  fi|ir. 

In  search  of  her  dear  shepherd  boy,  Let  elemental  nature  now 

Her  Acis,  now  her  onl^  Joy ;  Obedient  be  to  Cupid's  bow. 

Nop,  in  that  flt  of  passion  strong.  Since  he  can  even  breathe  desire 

Through  thorny  thickets  borne  along.  Through  water  tfll  it  burns  like  fire. 
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II.. 
Lo  I  Giyi^tea,  leaving  bar  own  floodsi 
Searches  for  Shepherd  Acis  through  the  voojs ; 
Nor>  though  her  tender  steps  on  thorny  ground 
Her  passion  prints,  is  conscious  of  a  wound. 
The  very  elements  must  subject  be 
To  Cupid,  now  that  he  can  fire  the  sea. 

And  here  is  another  of  Fanoy*s  freaks>  in  Mr  Ayton's  venion  u  pUyful  as 
^in  the  original.     Mr  Dunlop*s>  which  we  decline  quoting*  may  be  estmiated 
by  the  truth  and  ingenuity  of  his  view  of  the  last  woi^  thereof,—*'  Floris 
color  et  cruor  unum  " 

*'  And  look  1  that  blood  which  crimson  flows. 
Is  the  same  colour  as  the  rose.*'  I ! ! 

DE  AMORE  ET  SPINIS. 

<<  Hortus  erat  Veneris,  roseb  circumdatus  herbis, 
Gratus  ager  domina^ ;  quern  qui  vidisset  amaret. 
Dum  Puer  hlo,  passim,  properat  deeerpere  floret, 
Et  velaro  corna^,  spina  Ubavit  acuta 
Marmoreos  digitos :  mox  ut  dolor  attigit  artus, 
Sanguineamoue  manum,  tinxit  sua  lumina  gutta  i 
Proruit  ad  Matrem,  frendens,  dcfertque  querdas,-^ 
*  Undo  Rosae  Mater  I  cceperunt  esse  nocentes. 
Undo  tui  flores  pungunt  labitantibus  armis  I 
Bella  gerunt  mecum.     Floris  color  et  cruor  unum.*  ** 

WILUAM  E.  AYTOUK. 

There  was  a  garden  fenced  with  glowing  flowers, 
Its  queen*s  delight,  and  bad  we  seen  it,  ours ; 
And  oQce  as  Amor  culled,  when  wandering  there, 
The  richest  chaplet  for  his  flowing  hair. 
His  hand  was  wounded  by  a  hidden  thorn. 
Soon  as  he  felt  his  tender  fingers  torn, 
And  saw  the  bloody  hand,  away  he  flies. 
The  large  tear  starting  in  his  lovely  eyes. 
And  to  his  mother  thus  he  made  his  moan,— 
**  Whence  have  the  roses,  mother,  hurtful  grown  ? 
Why  bear  thy  flowers  a  sting  ?  '  They  are  my  foes- 
One  colour  hath  the  blood  and  one  the  ro8\?.** 

We  shall  omit  Mr  Dunlop*s  version  of  the  Allegory  of  Orpheus. 

ALLEGORIA  ORFHEI. 

Thrcicius  quondam  vates  fide  creditur  canora, 

Movisse  sensua  acrium  ferarum ; 
Atque  amnes  tenuisse  vagos,  sed  et  alites  volantes, 

Et  surda  cantu  concitasse  saxa. 
Suavisouffique  modes  testudinis  arbores  secutce 

Umbram  feruntur  prsebuisse  vati. 
Scilicet  baud  potuit  quao  sunt  sine  permovere  sensn, 

(Finxere  docti  febulam  poetse), 
Sed  plaeidit  bominum  diotis  fera  oorda  mitigavit : 

Doct^ue  vitam  voce  temperavit. 
Justitiam  doeuit,  oostu  quoque  congregavit  uno, 

Moresque  agrestes  expolivit  Orpheus. 

THE  STORY  OF  ORPHEUS. 
WILLIAM  E.  ATTOUN. 

*Tis  said  the  music  of  the  Thracian  bard 

Had  power  to  makt  the  savage  creatures  tamt  f 
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Streams  ceased  to  flow — ^birds  heard  him — and  they  came— 
And  even  rocks  were  moved,  though  dull  and  hard. 
hjf  and  the  trees  by  that  sweet  symphony 

Were  brought  to  crown  him  with  their  pleasant  shade. 

'Tis  a  kind  fable  by  the  poets  made. 
For  nothing  senseless  thus  inspired  could  be : 
Yet  did  t'lis  Orpheus,  by  his  gentle  phrase. 

Soften  and  soothe  the  world's  primeval  race  ; 
Won  them  from  savage  life  to  milder  ways, 

And  taught  them  justice,  dignity,  and  grace  ; 
Made  each  unite  him  with  his  fellow  men. 

And  changed  the  savage  to  the  citizen. 

Our  Forty. FoCETH  Pack  will  hold  one  more — and  here  it  is. 

IN    ATHENA9. 

Quisquis  Cecropias  hospes  cognoscis  Athenas, 

Qu8e  veteris  famae  vix  tibi  signa  dabunt : 
Hasne  Dei,  dices,  coelo  petiere  relicto  ? 

Regnaque  partitis  haec  fuit  una  Deis  ? 
Idem  Agamemnonias,  dices,  quum  videris  arces  * 

Heu  victrir  victa  vastier  urbejaces  1 
Hae  sunt,  quas  merit6  quondam  est  mirata  vetustas,^- 

Magnarum  rerum  mag^a  sepulchra  vides ! 

JOHN    DUNLOP. 

The  guest  will  ask,  who  Cecrops*  town  surveys 
(Which  scarce  a  mark  of  former  fame  displays). 
Are  these  the  realms  that  once  to  gods  were  given  ? 
Are  these  the  seats  they  sought,  forsaking  heaven  ? 
Is  this  the  city  which  of  old  coidd  raise 
Such  wonder,  and  so  well  deserved  its  praise  ? 
The  stranger  now  who  turns  to  visit  her. 
Will  only  view  a  mighty  sepulchre. 

Mr  Dunlop — departing  from  his  Dunlop  does  not  understand  the  line 

basis — ^has  omitted  the  fiflb  and  sixth  <'  Hse  sunt,*'  &c.     The  writer  of  the 

lines,  not  only  from  his  version,  but  Epigram, i^er imagining ''Quisquis** 

from  the  Latin,  and  we  have  supplied  to  say  so  and  so,  tells  him,  **  Hse  sunt,** 

them  from  Burmann.     Pray,  are  the  &c. ;  whereas  the  Sheriff  stupidly  puts 

"guest  who  Cecrops*  town  surveys,"  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  stran- 

and  "  the  stranger  now  who  turns  to  ger.     In  the  last  line,  "  parva,'*  not 

visit  her/*  one  and  the  same  person  or  ■'  magna,**  is  the  right  reading  ;   it 

not?**  With  whom — among  the  ruins  must  be  so,  otherwise  the  second  line 

of  Cecropian  Athens — is  our  fat  friend  is  absurd.      *'  Quae  veteris  famse  vix 

''  the  guest,**  a  guest  ?  The  stranger,  tiln  signa  dabunt."     Here  it  is  trans- 

we  presume,  puts  up  at  tne  Pallas.    In  lated  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
the  Latin  we  see  but  "  Hospes.**    Mr 

CHARLES  NEAVES. 

Whoso  Cecropian  Athens  now  mayst  view> 
Stranger  (her  signs  of  ancient  fame  are  few) 
Wilt  ask,  **  are  these  the  seats  to  gods  so  dear. 
Who  left  high  Heaven  to  seek  a  lungdom  here  ?  *' 
So  wilt  thou  say,  when  Argos  meets  thine  eyes, 
**  More  desolate  than  Troy  her  victor  lies.'* 
Yet  here  just  homage  former  ages  gave — 
Thou  seest  of  mighty  things  the  narrow  grave. 
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TOBfKINS  BBDIVIVUS. 


We  bad  felt,  for  some  time,  rather 
annoyed  at  receiving  no  farther  com- 
munication from  Jenkins,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tbe  remains  of  our  friend  the 
Bagman,  notwithstanding  the  promise 
contained  in  his  letter  from  Birming- 
ham, of  July  last ;  for,  considering  the 
miscellaneous  assortment  of  articles 
enclosed  in  the  first  epistle  of  his  exe- 
cutor, we  had  promised  ourselves  consi- 
derable amusement  from  the  disclo- 
sures which  a  farther  inspection  of  his 
repositories  in  Sheffield  was  likely  to 
produce.  It  was  with  much  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  on  opening  a  bulky  pac- 
ket the  other  day,  sealed  with  the  motto 
**  pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege,"  we  once 
more  recognised  among  its  contents  the 
handwriting  of  Tomkins.  "  Jenkins, 
then,  is  a  man  of  his  word  after  all," 
laid  we ;  **  here,  doubtless,  comes  num- 
ber two  of  the  Remains  of  our  dashing 
and  deceased  friend.*'  Conceive  our 
consternation  when  the  first  enclosure 
we  opened  was  a  letter,  bearing  the 
signature  of  Isaac  Tomkins,  Leeds, 
and  a  date  as  late  *  as  20th  March^ 
1838,  being  precisely  eight  months 
and  four  days  after  he  had  given  up 
the  ghost  in  Birmingham !  Here  was  a 
pleasant  discovery  to  make!  Here 
bad  we  been  circulating  the  report  of 
the  unfortunate  Bagman's  death  and 
burial,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few  personal 
reflections  on  his  character,  not  calcu- 
lated to  improve  his  business  as  a  bag« 
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man,  nor  likely  to  be  particularly 
agreeable  to  his  feelings  as  a  private 
gentlemen.  Thoughts  of  actions  of  da- 
mages passed  across  our  mind  ;  and  a 
vision  of  Tomkins  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  paces,  cocking  a  hair-trigger 
pistol,  began  to  haunt  our  imagination. 
We  felt  decidedly  nervous.  Did  Tom- 
kins really  exist  to  call  us  to  account  ?  or 
was  he  a  mere  retfenant,  permitted  for 
a  time  to  walk  this  earth,  and  make 
our  lives  miserable  with  triple  post- 
ages? Could  there  be  a  doubt  that  he 
had  performed  that  remarkable  somer- 
set over  the  top  of  the  Reform  Coach? 
and  did  not  three  Irish  reapers  swear 
on  the  inquest  that  they  had  seen  his 
head  come  smack  against  the  fifth 
milestone  with  an  emphasis  sufficient 
to  have  shattered  any  skull  in  Donny* 
brook  fair?  We  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  Living  or  dead,  Tomkins  seemed 
destined  to  be  a  mystery.  We  mat- 
tered with  Macbeth : — 

"  The  times  have  beeo. 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man 

would  die. 
And  there  an  end.     Bat  now  they  rise 

again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their 

crowns. 
And  posh  us  from  our  stools." 

Taking  courage  at  last,  however^ 
from  despair,  we  re-opened  the  dreaded 
document,  and  found,  to  our  infinite  re- 
lief, that,  though  Tomkins  was  still  in 
2o 
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the  body,  and  the  ttory  of  the  executor 
in  that  important  particular  a  mere 
hoaxi  the  Bagman,  with  his  usual  bon- 
hommie,  and  that  admiration  for  any 
successful  stroke  in  the  picaresco  line 
which  distinguished  his  character,  was 
more  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  address 
with  which  Jenkins  had  managed  the 
imposture,  than  to  resent  the  appropria- 
tion of  his  manuscripts,  or  the  sketches 
of  his  personal  character  with  which 
that  worthy  had  thought  fit  to  embel- 
lish hii  dodimunioation,  and  wbieh  we 
had  been  the  innocent  instruments  of 
laying  before  the  public.  It  seems 
evident  to  us,  from  Ihe  tone  of  the  let- 
ter, that  Jenkins  has  rather  risen  in 
his  estimation  than  otherwise  in  con- 
teqaeac«  of  thli  late  piece  of  legerde- 
main; and  thatj  had  his  friend  been 
the  sufferer  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens, 


Tomkins  would  probably  ha^e  helped 
himself  to  the  contents  of  his  Bramah 
with  the  same  coolness  which  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  self- constituted 
executor.  There  was  a  superiority  to 
vulgar  prejudice  about  all  this,  which 
(now  that  our  apprehensions  of  per- 
sonal consequences  were  at  an  end)  we 
cotild  not  sufficiently  admire ;  we  de- 
termined, in  fact,  so  far  were  we  car- 
ried along  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  that,  should  Tomkins  again 
visit  Edinburgh,  we  should  do  dur  best 
to  get  up  a  public  dinner  to  him  in  the 
York  Hotel ;  or,  if  that  should  fail, 
(which  is  possible),  we  propose  en- 
tertaining him — at  the  expense  of  our 
publisher  — along  with  a  select  party 
at  Ambrose's.  But  let  the  philosophic 
Bagman  speak  for  himself:— 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD  8  MAGAZINE. 


Respected  Sib, 

Here  1  am— all  allttf,  and,  as  yon 
IHII  see  by-and-by,  kicking.  First 
let  me  elplain,  however,  how  it  hap- 
pens that  I  have  been  so  long  in  let- 
ting you  know  the  fact  that  1  have  not 
yet  balanced  accounts  whh  this  world 
in  the  abrupt  manner  represented  in 
Tou^  Magazine  for  August  last.  The 
truth  is,  1  never  happened  to  cast  my 
eyes  upon  the  article  in  the  Mag^azine 
on  the  subject  of  my  lamented  decease 
till  the  other  day ;  and  1  suppose  that 
my  friend,  from  a  mistaken  idea  that 
the  subject  might  be  annoying  to  me 
in  my  late  Vreak  stdte  of  health,  had 
forborne  to  give  tne  any  hint  that  my 
existence  had  ever  beeu  made  matter 
of  dispute.  Happening,  however,  to 
arrive  the  other  clay  at  Doncaster,  in 
tny  wa^  north,  and  seeing  plainly,  from 
the  state  of  the  weather,  which  augur- 
ed nettling  but  a  torrent  of  rain  the 
whole  evening,  that  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  think  of  pushing  on 
for  York  that  night,  1  made  up  my 
mind  to  remain  where  1  was.  After 
finishing  dinner,  and  my  usual  allow- 
ance of  brandy  and  water,  which  it  is 
immaterial  to  specify  more  particu- 
larly, 1  found  myself  driven  to  some 
other  plan  to  get  through  the  hours  to 
bedtime,  so  1  asked  the  waiter  if  he 
had  such  a  thing  as  an  old  magazine 
in  the  house.  Blackwood,  be  Said, 
iras  the  only  magazine  they  took  in, 
imd  he  ratber  fbared  that  the  later 


numbers  had  gone  amissing,  some 
travellers  irho  had  a  taste  for  pieiio- 
dical  literature,  having  carried  theiA 
off  as  a  desperate  resource  against  en- 
nui in  their  professional  progress 
through  the  West  Riding.  After  some 
search,  he  made  a  shift  to  recover  t^o 
or  three  numbers  of  your  esteemed,  of 
which  the  latest  happened  to  be  that 
for  August,  1837,  containing,  "  The 
Literary  Remains  of  Isaac  Tomkinl, 
Gent.,  communicated  by  his  literary 
executor,  Peter  Jenkins. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  read  an  ac- 
count of  your  own  death  and  burial? 
Perhaps  not.  And,  let  me  tell  you, 
it  gives  one  a  devilish  disagreeable 
sensation  to  sec,  in  an  established  peri- 
odical, the  v^hole  particulars  of  the 
transaction,  with  the  day,  hour,  and 
precise  Uiode  of  the  catastrophe,  the 
proceedings  before  the  Coroner,  th* 
deodand  levied  upon  the  gig,  &c.,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  your  character, 
in  its  political,  professional,  and  do- 
mestic relations,  accompanied  with 
copious  extracts  from  your  most  private 
manuscripts, and  the  whole  winding  np 
with  a  promise  of  a  regular  monthly 
issue  of  the  same,  with  a  commentary 
from  the  hand  of  a  fellow  who  Calls 
himself  your  executor,  and  whom  y oil 
know,  from  oM  experience,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  unceremonious  and  un- 
principled dogs  travelling  the  Nor- 
thern Circuit.  There  was,  in  faet,  se 
much  that  was  unquestionably  true  in 
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the  narmttre ;  flo  nrach  that  1  had  a 
disagreeable  conaciausness  might  be 
true  in  the  portrait ;  and,  above  all, 
the  Indisputable  genuineness  of  evefy 
scrap  of  the  MS.  which  stared  me  in 
the  face  ia  print; — and  this  again 
mingled  with  so  strong  a  persuasion 
that  the  storj  could  not  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars be  correct,  and  that  Tomkins 
had  not  ceased  to  be,  notwithstanding 
the  plausible  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
—that  I  can  scarcely  describe  to  you 
the  state  of  bewilderment  in  which 
the  first  perusal  of  this  perplexing 
article  left  me.  I  remember  perfectly 
the  dinner  in  the  Commercial  Room 
on  the  I5th  ;  and  as  I  had  about  that 
time  got  involved  in  some  disagreeable 
discussions  with  my  principals,  it  is 
quite  possible  I  may  have  been  a 
little  out  of  spirits,  and  may  have 
taken  rather  more  than  was  consistent 
with  my  usual  temperate  habits.  As  to 
the  going  down,  however,  upon  my 
knees,  that  is  all  fudge — one  of  those 
Calumnies  of  which  1  have  so  often 
been  the  victim,  and  which  people 
will  persist  in  repeating,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  asseverations  to  the  con- 
trary. 1  am  even  satisfied  that  I  was 
perfectly  sober  at  the  time  of  mount- 
ing my  gig,  though  I  believe  a  sort  of 
haziness  did  cotne  over  me  as  I  was 
clearing  the  town,  evidently  attribup 
table  to  the  usual  effect  of  the  even- 
ing air.  As  to  the  raee  with  the 
coacheSf  the  particulars  of  which 
are  given  so  minutely  by  Jenkins^ 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  cer- 
tainly have  a  confused  remembrance 
of  a  confounded  shouting  and  crack- 
ing of  whips,  and  a  sensation  of  being 
shot  like  a  projectile  from  a  cannon 
against  a  wall. 

Tbe  skies  spin  Hks  a  nighty  wbed, 
I  mw  the  trees  Wsm  dmnkardt  red, 

And  m  iDgki  ftatfa  caoM  ^'tr  ny  efst. 
Which  nw  no  litrtker. 

Of  the  occurrences  that  may  have 
taken  place  during  the  next  month  I 
am  altogether  unconscious.  That  pe- 
riod is  a  blank  to  me.  I  am  told  I 
was  picked  up  in  a  state  of  insensibi- 
lity, having  come  in  contact  with  a 
mile-stone,  and  conveyed  to  the  Hen 
and  Chickens,  where  I  lay  for  some 
Weeks  in  a  complete  stupor,  and  with- 
out any  prospect  of  recovery .  Matters, 
however,  took  a  favourable  turn  unex- 
pectedly ;  and  about  the  end  of  Au- 
Ifufft  I  Was  agidn  on  foot,  though  suf- 


ferhJg  jit  tftfles  from  a  sort  of  vertigo, 
during  which  I  believe  I*occasionsdly 
uttered  extratagauces  which  irerd 
whimsical  enough.  They  tell  me,  for 
instance,  that  on  one  occasion,  dnring 
one  of  these  fits,  I  had  a  eomplete 
blow-up  with  an  old  friend  of  my  own, 
a  gentlemanly.  Inoffensive,  elderly  per- 
sotiage,  who  happened,  in  the  bourse  of 
Conversation,  to  set  me  right  aliout 
Somebody's  address  which  I  hjid  mis- 
taken. I  am  told  that  I  turned  upon 
him  like  a  tiger,  accused  Mm  of 
fawning,  flattering,  glozlng,ai]d  trying 
to  injure  my  credit  with  my  old  emw 
ployers ;  said  he  could  set  his  tongue 
to  any  tune,  and  so  forth.  Where- 
upon be,  too,  lost  his  temper,  retorted 
in  a  similar  strain,  and  words  ran  so 
high,  that  both  of  us  t^ere  bound  over, 
though  that  was  not  necessaft,  to  keep 
the  peace.  This  was  tiot  the  worst  j 
for  it  seems,  though  I  cafi  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  that  a  question  having  arisen 
hi  the  Commercial  Room,  whether  the 
Ballot  should  be  introduced  In  the 
Election  of  Members  of  the  *^  Bag- 
man*s  Union,**  A,  though  at  the  time 
confined  to  bed,  wrote  a  long  epistle 
to  the  President  in  favour  of  the  pro-  - 

Eosition ;  though,  as  you  well  knoW,  I 
ave  all  my  life  been  a  mortal  enemjr 
to  Che  ballot,  and  never  could  in  my 
senses  have  recommended  the  adoption 
of  so  rascally  and  shufSing  a  proceed- 
ing. 

It  was  during  my  confinement  fit 
the  Hen  and  Chickens  that  Jenkins 
appears  to  have  possessed  himself  of 
the  manuscripts,  of  which  he  made  so 
unceremonious  a  use.  Now  that  I 
look  back  on  the  matter,  I  really  can't 
help  admiring  the  promptitude  and 
sell-possession  which  characterised  his 
proceedings.  As  we  had  been  on 
terms  of  considerable  intimacy  for 
years  before,  arising  from  a  congeni- 
ality of  pursuits  and  views  on  many 
points,  Jenkins  was  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  turn  for  composition, 
and  was  aware  that  the  contents  of  my 
Bramah  might  be  turned  to  some  ae- 
count  in  the  way  of  business.  No 
sooner  did  he  set  eyes  upon  the  ac- 
count of  my  accident  in  the  Journal, 
than  his  Kne  was  immediately  taken. 
If  I  died,  as  was  most  probable,  no 
one  was  likely  ever  to  asK  a  question 
about  the  tnatter ;  and  even  if  I  re- 
covered, it  was  clear  that  long  before 
the  abstraction  of  the  papers  was  dis- 
coyered^  he^  Jenkinsi  irould  bo  In 
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possession  of  their  equivalent  in  hard 
cash,  which,  when  once  in  his  pocket, 
he  knew  it  would  be  no  light  matter 
to  extract  from  that  receptacle.  He 
hurried,  accordingly,  on  the  wings  of 
friendship  to  Birmingham,  made  his 
way  to  the  room  where  I  was,  insisted 
on  keeping  watch  alone  by  my  bed- 
side, and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  the 
room  cleared  and  the  door  fairly  shut, 
insinuated  his  hand  into  my  breeches 
pocket  (they  were  lying  on  a  chair), 
and  drawing  out  the  key  of  my  Bra- 
mah,  coolly  helped  himself  to  such 
portion  of  its  contents  as  appeared  to 
him  to  bo  most  readily  convertible  into 
cash,  borrowing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sovereign  or  two,  for  which  he  punc- 
tually left  his  note  of  hand.  Next 
morning  he  disappeared,  on  the  pretext 
of  a  summons  from  Wolverhampton, 
telling  the  landlord,  with  much  feeling, 
that  any  trifling  expense  which  he  had 
incurred  might  be  put  down  to  my 
account  along  with  the  expenses  of  my 
funeral,  and  would  be  readily  defray- 
ed by  the  surviving  and  afflicted  rela- 
tives. 

Devilish  clever  thing  of  Jenkins  I 
must  say !— when  he  takes  a  thing  in 
hand  he  does  it  thoroughly.  1  remem- 
ber being  once  asked  whom  I  took  to 
be  the  first  Bagman  in  England  ?  I 
answered  modestly,  as  Hannibal  did 
on  a  similar  occasion,  that  Jenkins  was 
the  second.  In  fact,  for  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  road,  for  puffing 
off  an  unsaleable  article,  getting  a 
doubtful  bill  discounted,  picking  the 
lock  of  a  friend's  writing-desk,  doing 
a  greenhorn  generally,  and  steering 
through  life  in  such  a  manner  as  just 
to  keep  a  little  to  windward  of  the 
law,  I  have  rarely  seen  bis  equal. 

So  much  for  the  explanation  of  the 
process  by  which  the  manuscripts,  all 
of  which  I  avow  to  be  mine,  have 
reached  your  hands.  As  Jenkins 
doubtless  has  already  touched  the  cash 
for  those  enclosed  in  his  first  letter,  if, 
in  fact,  he  has  not  drawn  upon  you  on 
the  strength  of  future  consignments,— 
I  am  aware  it  is  now  too  late  to  say 
any  thing  as  to  the  past ;  but  since  the 
ice  is  broken,  I  don*t  see  why  1  should 
not  turn  the  balance  of  my  composi- 
tion to  account,  by  enlightening  the 
public  and  lining  my  own  pockets  at 
the  same.  "  Omue  tulit  punctum  qni 
mlscuit  utile  dulci.** 

To  say  the  truth,  I  have  more  time 
pn  my  bands  at  j^resent  than  1  know- 


very  well  how  to  dispose  of,  having 
come  at  last  to  a  decided  split  with 
my  old  employers,  Littlejohn  and  Co. 
In  fact,  we  had  been  going  on  so 
uncomfortably  for  a  long  time  past, 
that  I  saw  the  thing  must  come  to  a 
point  sooner  or  later,  and  can*t  saj  I 
am  sorry  now  that  our  connexion  is 
at  an  end  ;  for  certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  shabby  than  their  whole  mode 
of  doing  business,  whether  as  regarded 
the  public  or  their  own  agents.  Don't 
suspect  me  of  any  wish  to  procure  a 
situation  with  the  rival  firm  of  Water- 
loo-house ;  God  knows  I  have  no  oc- 
casion to  praise  them,  for  many  a 
squabble  we  have  had  in  matters  of 
business ;  and  their  traveller,  at  the 
time  they  were  braziers  to  the  Ring 
used  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  me  if  we  met 
in  the  course  of  a  journey.     But  this  I 
must  say  for  them,  that  they  did  busi- 
ness in  a  fair  and  liberal  style.    If  they 
charged  a  good  price,  they  gave  a  good 
article  in  return ;  all  the  world  knew 
their  word  was  as  good  as  their  bond ; 
they  paid  to  the  day  without  shuffling 
or  putting  off;  treated  their  clerks 
handsomely,  besides  giving  them  a  su- 
perannuated allowance  ;  stood  by  an 
old  friend  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
when  they  were  elbowed  out  of  the 
trade  by  our  dashing  new  Brumma- 
gem firm  of  Littlejohn  and  Co.,  they 
left  as  fair  a  character  on  'Change  as 
any  house  I  have  known  in  the  line. 
As  for  their  successors,  I  declare  it 
often  hurts  my  conscience  to  think 
that  I  should  have  travelled  for  them 
so  long,  or  helped  to  keep  up  such  a 
system  of  swindling  and  imposition  on 
the  public.     At  first,  it  is  true,  there 
were  some  respectable  monied  men  in 
the  concern ;  but  they,  taking  fright 
when  they  saw  the  way  in  which  busi- 
ness was  managed,  one  by  one  adver- 
tised out,  and  we  were  left  at  last  with 
three  or  four  adventurers,  withouteither 
capital  or  credit  among  them.    After 
that,  flash  advertisements  of  cheap 
goods  of  the  newest  patterns,  which, 
in  fact,  were  perfect  rubbish — abuse 
of  every  other  person  in  the  trade — 
accommodation  bills,  which,  I  verily 
believe,  that  more  than  once  the  old 
firm  good-naturedly  retired, — and  a 
system   of  commi^ion  agencies   all 
over  the  country,  were  the  expedients 
resorted  to,  to  keep  up  an  appearanoe 
of  business,  till  the  partners  should 
be  able  to  feather  their  nests  and 
retire*     *Ti9  a  perfect  surprise  tQ 
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me  that  the  concern  has  gone  on 
till  now  without  a  crash,  for  thej 
have  heen  twenty  times  on  the  eve 
of  hankruptcy,  and  I  don*t  see  how 
it*s  possible  for  them  to  weather 
the  storm  much  longer.  But  if  they 
cheated  the  puhlic,  they  might  at  least 
have  been  expected  to  be  honest  to 
their  own  clerks  and  agents ;  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  after 
repeatedly  promising  to  take  me  into 
partnership,  or  raise  my  salary,  they 
still  continued  to  put  the  matter  off, 
till  at  last  I  saw  plainly  they  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  their  word  at  all. 
So  says  I^  Gentlemen,  Vm  off — it 
8han*t  be  my  fault  if  the  public  are  not 
made  aware  of  two  or  three  particu- 
lars as  to  your  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness;— and  perhaps  I  may  astonbh 
the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts  a 
little  by  some  trifling  disclosures  when 
you  come  to  apply  for  your  certifi- 
cate." 

So  we  parted,  and  for  the  present 
I  may  say  I  am  in  a  manner  out  of 
employment  —  pretty  confident,  no 
doubt,  of  a  situation  shortly,  for  I 
have  a  good  many  irons  in  the  fire,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  shop  ;  but 
still  not  seeing  my  way  so  clearly  as 
I  could  wish.  1  had  some  thoughts 
lately  of  accepting  an  offer  I  had 
from  Messrs  Raggs  Brothers,  whole- 
sale dealers  in  the  City,  to  become 
their  principal  manager ;  but  hearing 
that  the  situation  had  already  been 
offered  to  another  who  had  declined 
it,  and  having  no  g^reat  opinion  of  the 
stability  of  the  firm,  which  has  always 
been  remarkable  for  rash  speculations, 
I  thought  it  better,  for  some  time  at 
least,  to  keep  myself  disengaged.  In 
the  mean-time,  I  am  doing  a  little  for 
-the  Canadian  House  of  Jean  fiaptiste 
Peltry  and  Co.  of  Montreal,  as  also 
for  the  West  India  firm  of  Sligo  and 
Sons,  though  I  can*t  say,  from  present 
appearances,  that  either  concern  is 
likely  to  pay.  Furs  at  this  moment 
are  heavy ;  and  before  I  can  establish 
a  proper  West  India  connexion,  I  fear 
the  demand  for  free  sugar  will  be 
gone.  ^  Still  I  do  what  I  can  to  puff 
the  articles  into  notice,  and  have  only 
to  add,  that  any  orders  you  may  have 
it  in  your  power  to  procure  for  either 
of  these  concerns  shall  be  punctually 
attended  to. 

In  this  professional  interregnum  I 


have  naturaUy  betaken  myself  with 
more  than  usual  interest  to  the  occu- 
pation and  amusement  afforded  by  the 
pursuits  of  literature ;  which,  even  in 
the  thickest  press  of  week-day  business, 
the  very  storm  and  whirlwind  of  Bag- 
manship,  I  am  proud  to  say,  1  never 
neglected.  Many  of  my  successful 
speeches  at  mason  lodges,  mechanics' 
institutions,  Shakspeare  clubs,  beef- 
steak ditto,  the  Coalhole,  the  Cockpit, 
the  Free  and  Easy,  with  other  social 
and  benevolent  institutions,  I  have 
carefully  revised,  and  am  now  about 
to  commit  in  an  authentic  form  to  an 
indulgent  public*  Having  always, 
however,  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in 
politics,  and  having  watched  the  course 
of  men  and  measures  for  some  time 
past  ¥rith  some  attention,  I  think,  and 
with  that  degree  of  impartiality  ^rhich 
enables  me  to  take  an  unprejudiced 
view  of  affairs — (not  to  mention  a 
strong  persuasion  that  in  these  stirring 
times  politics  pay  decidedly  better  than 
general  literature,  which,  like  a  bill  at 
six  months,  is  scarcely  discountable, 
except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice)  I  have 
chiefly  employed  my  lebure  time  in 
matters  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  political  events  or  characters  of  the 
day  ;  nor  do  I  think  you  will  greatly 
wonder,  considering  the  individuals  and 
the  policy  which  have  dictated  the  re- 
flections, that  these  have  taken  the  form 
of  satire,  invective,  or  regret,  rather 
than  of  panegyric.  If  any  one  quotes 
against  me  "  facit  indignatio  versus,** 
and  attributes  the  whole  to  private 
feeling,  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  of 
fornuJly  denying  the  charge.  I  shall 
always  maintain  to  my  dying  day  that 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Ministers, 
in  refusing  me  that  place  under  the 
Poor- Law  Commission,  for  value  re- 
ceived, after  the  distinct  promise 
made  to  my  friend,  M<Tape,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  unbusines^ike  and 
disreputable.  But  as  I  don*t  wish  to 
mix  up  my  own  personal  quarrels 
with  my  views  of  general  politics,  let 
every  one  form  his  own  ideas  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  opinions  expressed ; 
I  offer  the  articles  such  as  they  are, 
and  intending  purchasers  must  sa- 
tisfy themselves  as  to  their  soundness. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  should  the 
samples  now  sent  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation, I  shall  be  happy  to  supply 
you  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  to  any 
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amoiiBt>withg^oodsofthe  same  quality  another  Maiden  Queen.     The  only 

(warranted),  either  by  wholesale  or  re-  point  of  resemblance,  1  fear,  between 

tail.  N.B. — A  handsome  discount  for  tbe  present  portion  of  the  nineteenth 

^ady  money.  century  and  the  sixteenth,  so  far  a3 

As  the  simplest  plan,  I  have  copied  regards   England.      Then  we   wetp 

from  my  diary  the  trifles  to  which  I  feared  and  honoured  abroad — now 

^lude,just  as  they  were  set  down  from  over-reached  or  laughed  at — cheated 

day  to  day,  and  accompanied  with  any  by  France  and  bullied  by  Eussia^ 

observations  which  I  find  there,  ex-  then   combining   in   our  councils  4 

planatory  of  the  occasions  which  ^av9  depth  and  variety  of  talent  without 

ri^  tp  taem.  a  parallel :  now  seemingly  endeavour* 

ing  to  solve  Oxenstern*s  problem— 

$tockton-upon-Teef,  **  quam  parva  sapientia  regitur  mua« 

3rt  Jufy,  1837,  10  o'clock,  F.M.—  dus/'    Ehou! 
So  I^-Aner  two  centuries  we  have 

See  how  after  ages  dwindle 

From  the  form  their  sires  displayed ; 
Coxcombs  lounge,  and  thimblers  swindle 

Where  the  wise  and  worthy  swayed. 
If  ye  heed  the  worldly  bustle 

That  on  earth  around  you  swam, 
Pitt,  contemplate  Rice  and  Russell, 

Shade  of  Burleigh^  look  on  Lamb ! 

Bytheby-^DOX  Ithinkof  it,  Ihave  have  written  before  him  in  "  very 

^et  tried  my  hand  on  a  sonnet  for  choice  Italian,*'  by  the  neglect  of  this 

some  time.     Let  me  see  whether  it  rule,  which  it  would  have  cost  him  no 

)ias  lost  its  cunning.    N.B — To  keep  more  trouble  to  observe  than  it  costs 

to  the  strict  measure,  without  which  me  to  make  thb  additional  tumbler ; 

it  is  nought.    Even  Wordsworth  him-  if,  indeed,  as  in  this  last  case,  it  would 

«elf«  the  greatest  master  of  the  sonnet,  not  have  proved  a  pleasure  rather  than 

f  poila  many  of  his  to  my  ear,  perhaps  otherwise. 
too  curiously  tutored  by  those  who 

ON  THB  ACCE6SIOV  OF  VICTORIA. 

A  virgin  Queen !  The  words  bring  back  the  days 

Of  that  "  fair  Vestal  throned  by  the  West," 

Qf  Cecil,  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  the  rest 

That  spread  our  glory  like  a  beacon's  blaze 
Seen  over  land  and  sea ; — that  Court,  a  maye  t 

Of  sages,  statesmen  of  high-hearted  breast. 

Heroes,  and  poets  worthy  to  invest 

The  deeds  of  heroes  in  undying  lays. 
Wouldst  thou.  Fair  Queen,  those  golden  days  recall  ? 

Like  men  vrith  hers  thy  counsellors  must  be  ^ 

A  nation's  honour  takes  its  rise  or  fall 
Prom  those  that  guide  its  councils  ;  therefore  she 

Who  seeks  the  glory  and  the  good  of  all 

Must  choose  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the  free. 

Are  such  extinct  ?    The  train  of  chieft  and  sages 
That  should  iq  peace  enlighten,  or  defend 
In  war,  a  nation, — are  they  at  an  end  ? 
Have  we  no  names  that  shall  in  history's  pages 

Shine  bright  as  theirs,  and  live  for  after  ages  ? 
Yes,  we  can  boast  of  men  who  will  not  bend 
With  every  breath,  who  make  their  prize  and  end 
Honour,  and  scorn  to  serve  for  meaner  wages. 

Great  names,  nor  few.     One  only  let  me  breathe. 
The  name  of  England's  greatest,  noblest  son : 
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Who  slow  to  draw  the  swords  and  prompt  t^  <b^at))fi^ 
{n  peace  his  proudest  victories  hath  won : — 
Blending  the  soldier's^  statesman  s^  patriot's  wreathi 
Among  the  worthy  worthiest, — Wellington. 

TO  LOBD  MELBOURNE. 

Mea  praise  thee,  Melbourne,  as  of  converse  gay. 

Ana  joyous  look ;  the  banquet  formed  to  cheeri 

And  fit  to  catch  the  eye  and  soothe  the  ca^ 

Of  maid  or  matron :  Of  the  moths  that  play 
On  gilded  wiug  round  royalty's  warm  ray 

The  brightest  thou  I  yet  might  thy  conscirace  fear 

That  other  qualities  were  needed  here  ^ 

To  accomplish  him  who  England's  realm  would  SW^y. 
A  wakeful  and  far-seeing  eye  to  scan 

Our  empire's  range  ;  sagacity  to  sound 

The  depths  of  policy  and  heart  of  man : 
I^abour,  and  zeal,  and  faith,  with  knowledge  crown^^ 

Of  Heaven  s  high  will  in  Nature's  wondrous  plan. 

And  virtue  firm  in  sorest  trials  found. 

Melbourne,  I  blame  not  that  thou  loyest  so  wel]| 

To  linger  in  the  laz^  lap  of  ease : 

That,  skilled  with  toys  alone  eacn  hour  to  pleas^t 

No  noble  deeds  of  thine  our  annals  swelL 
I  blame  not,  that  thy  fond  desires  rebel 

Vainly  against  the  power  of  Time's  decrees ; 

That,  draining  Circe's  cup  even  to  the  lees^ 

Thou  should'st  be  still  the  captive  of  her  spoil* 
Therein  as  counsellors  use  thine  own  heart 

And  will :  if  virtue  has  no  charms  for  thee. 

If  'tis  thy  choice  to  play  so  poor  a  part. 
With  Heaven,  not  man,  thy  condemnation  be  I 

But  this  I  blame,  that,  being  what  thou  art. 

Thou  darest  to  rule  a  land  so  pure  and  free. 

TO  LOBD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  ON  HEARING  HIH  ACCUSED  OF  EITOLXTTIONART 
PBINCirLES, 

I  listen,  Russell  I  with  a  mild  surprise. 

When  men  accuse  thee  of  some  dark  design 

(As  if  thou  wert  a  second  Catiline) 

Against  the  throne  and  altar.     He  who  irlM 
The  desperate  venture  of  conspiracies, 

And  would  be  greatly  wicked,  must  oombhM 

Firm  h^art,  deep  head,  a  will,  not  weak  lilM  thitifb 

But  strong  to  do,  to  suffer,  and  despise 
Danger  or  death.     Pondering  on  thb,  I  can 

With  an  approvbg  conscience  take  my  ground. 

And  say ; — that  not  with  thee  the  head  to  plan 
.    Or  hand  to  execute  such  schemes  is  found ; 

In  fact  a  smaller,  shallower,  shabbier  man. 

The  Sun  encounters  not  in  all  his  round. 

Five  sonnets  finished ;  and  the  turn*  is  I  must  be  off  for  Darlington  be« 

bier  also  as  I  declare ; — and  the  watch-  times  to-morrow  morning.      But  are 

man  in  the  street  below  calling  past  the  sheets  suflBciently  aired  ?  "  There's 

twelve  o'clock.     High  time  for  bed,  the  respect  must  givQ  ut  panse.'* 

Is  that  the  warming-ptn  I  see  bef)»rt  Hie, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand  I    Come  let  M»  chltth 

Why-^So  !_being  gwM  (^.  #•  il)^  ^Ump) 

I  am  a  man  again. 
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lookbg  at 
yesterday  night*8  entry  this  moment 
it  certainly  seems  to  me  a  little  inco- 
herenty  but  as  1  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  alter  any  thing  after  it  is  once 
set  down^  transeat  cum  ctBteris* 

February,  1838. — Things  are  plain- 
ly coming  to  a  crisis.  I  see  clearly 
that  Litdejohn  &  Co.  only  wish  to 
keep  me  off  from  day  to  day,  and 
have  not  the  least  intention  of  taking 
me  into  partnership.  They  have  cir- 
culated a  story,  that  I  had  been  heard 
to  say  in  the  north  that  they  had 
done  little  business  the  year  before, 
and  were  likely  to  do  less  the  next 
— by  which  they  sidd  I  had  damaged 
their  credit  so  much,  that  the  Messrs 
Raggs,  to  whom  they  were  under  ac- 
commodation, had  come  upon  them  for 
immediate  payment.  What  I  did  say 
was  the  very  reverse — though,  as  usual, 
no  one  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
so.  But,  this  is  all  a  femt  to  get 
rid  of  me.  Pleasant  I  -^considering 
how  often  I  have  stretched  a  point  in 
their  behalf — and  that  by  connecting 
myself  with  their  shabby  concern  I 
lost  an  excellent  chance  of  steady  em- 
ployment from  the  old  house,  who 
would  have  come  down  handsomely 
at  that  time  to  secure  my  services. 

it  just  occurred  to  me  the  other  day, 
that  this  sub-acid  state  of  mind,  when 


[May, 

the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  begin- 
ning to  curdle,  must  be  the  very  best 
condition  in  tlie  world  for  penning  a 
few  Epigrams; — your  own  private 
grievances,  of  course,  promoting  won- 
derfully your  sympathy  for  those  of 
the  public,  it  is  wonderful,  by  the  by, 
how  totally  Epigrams  seem  to  have 
slipped  out  of  our  modem  literature. 
Taking  up  the  "  Elegant  Extracts** 
the  other  day,  1  was  surprised  to  see 
how  many  good  Epigrams  the  last  cen- 
tury had  to  boast  of.  Is  there  any  one 
who  could  quote  a  dozen,  even  toler- 
able, to  which  the  present  can  lay 
claim  ?  I  fear  not.  But  do  you  mean, 
Tomkins,  to  say  your  awn  are  an  ex- 
ception ?  Not  in  the  least — I  shall  be 
very  well  pleased  if  I  can  go  the 
length  of  saying,  with  Martial,  that 
among  them— 

"  Suut  bona,  sunt  quadun  mediociia  "— 

Of  course  there  will  never  be  wanting 
some  good-natured  classical  friend  to 
complete  the  lino  by  adding  the — 
'*  Sunt  mala  plura,  '* 

No  matter. — They  are  a  pleasant 
way  of  expectorating  a  little  super- 
fluous bile,  and  so  down  they  go  in 
my  Tablets — valeant  quantum.  Let 
that  Magnifico,  now  Governor- Gene- 
neral  of  the  Canadas,  as  highest  in 
rank,  take  precedence. 


REASONS  rOE  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  FOREIGN  AMBASSADOR. 
1. 

How  comes  it  Durham's  sent  abroad  on  embassies  to  roam  ? 
His  claim  is  this— he  makes  himself  imbearable  at  home. 


Nature  made  Durham,  I've  a  strong  suspicion. 
With  all  this  wormwood  in  his  composition. 
Like  Hodson's  bitter  ale,  whose  destination 
Is  not  for  home  consumpt,  but  exportation. 


▲  NEW  EXPERIMENT  IN  STATE-CHEMUTRT. 
8. 

Of  old  it  was  the  practice  to  appease 
With  oi/  the  motion  of  the  stormy  seas : 
To  still  Seditibn*s  waves,  our  modern  tribe 
Of  quacks,  not  oil,  but  vinegar  prescribe. 


Through  Alpine  rocks  great  Hannibal,  they  say. 
Melted  with  vinegar  his  tedious  way. 
Durham  I  if  there, — thou  wouldst,  in  my  opinion. 
Have  been  a  treasure  to  the  Carthaginian. 
He  needed  nothing  else,  hb  path  to  clear^ 
But  that  soar  visage  for  his  pioneer. 
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Poritiyelyy  however,  the  subject  is  too  serious  for  a  joke.  Think  of  a 
GoTemor- General  sent  to  conciliate  Canada,  whose  native  arrogance,  vanity, 
and  virulence,  have  recently  been  cultivated  in  the  school  of  Russian  despotbm. 
Is  the  knout  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  pacifying  the  Canadas  ? 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  EAEL  OF  DU&HAM. 

A  province  stands  in  rebel  arms  arrayed 

Against  her  Parent  Power :  deep  discontent. 

Long  muttered,  like  the  erowling  thunder  pent 
In  yon  red  cloud,  has  now  its  flash  betrayed, 
And  launched  its  bolt :  by  lake  and  forest  glade. 

Where  Peace  her  varied  blessings  should  have  blent. 

Blood  has  been  spilt.     What  Arbiter  is  sent 
To  end  a  struggle,  only  to  be  stayed 
By  one  of  wise  resolve  and  temper  bland  ? 

Durham,  are  these  in  thee  so  clearly  shown. 
That  thou  the  maladies  of  that  sick  land 

Shouldst  hope  to  medicine  ?     He  is  fit  alone 
A  nation's  rankling  passions  to  command. 

Who  first  has  learned  the  task  to  curb  his  own. 

Here  are  three  on  the  ex- Middlesex  Goose,  which  I  flatter  myself  are,  upon 
the  whole,  pretty  bad  :— 

We*re  all  agreed  that  Joseph  is  a  goose. 

Yet  think  his  noisy  gabble  nas  its  use. 

Joe  of  our  income  saves  some  fraction  small : 

Borne  8  geese  did  more :  th^  saved  her  Capital  (Capitol). 

IM?EOMPTU  BY  ME  E.  ELLICX,  ON  HEARING  THE  ABOVE. 

Joe  may  not  match,  perhaps,  the  Roman  geese ; 
But,  faith,  he  diddled  the  iame  ducks  of  Greece. 

DrrTO  BY  MR  SHBIL. 

Who  says  we've  not  a  classic  House  of  Commons  ? 
When  Hume's  a  Greek,  and  most  of  us  are  Romans  I 

Happening  to  turn  over  iPolitian  the  other  day  I  met  with  the  following,  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend  Marsilius  Ficinus,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  theolo- 
gian of  the  day : — 

Mores,  Ingenium,  Musas,  Sophiamque  supremam. 
Vis  uno  dicam  nomine  ?    Marsilius. 
Perhaps  the  complimentary  turn  of  these  verses  may  be  imitated  in  a  modern 
instance.     Will  this  do? 

Come  spell  in  three  letters,  my  boy,  if  you  can. 
Rogue,  libeller,  coward,  and  mencQcant. — Dan. 

Here  is  another  by  our  own  English  Epigrammatist,  Henry  Owen — (con- 
foundedly cramp,  by  the  by), — which  I  b^  to  dedicate  to  my  friend^  Mr 
Edward  Ellice,  the  gentleman  so  creditably  known  in  the  City. 

Se  solum  Labienus  amat,  miratur,  adorat 
Non  mode  se  solum,  se  quoque  solus  amat. 

Ned  loves  but  Ned  alone,  *tis  said ; 
Quite  right,  for  Ned  alone  loves  Ned. 

While  I  am  about  it  let  me  try  another  traoalation.    I  think  I  shall  inioribe 
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tbif  on  tkf  Ey-leaf  of  my  tofj  of  Lord  HolUmd'i  PoeIx^•    'Tis  t>y  ^ims, 
^  OfMnfiai^  l^pigrammatist  of  the  16th  century. 

In  Flutun^  malum  poetam  sed  divitem. 

Esuriens  jejuna  tamen  non  fecit  Homerui ; 
Tu  jejuaaj  satur^  carmina,  Piute>  facis. 

No  empty  lines  e*er  flowed  from  Homer*s  tongue^ 
Though  on  an  empty  stomach  oft  be  sung : 
Your  Muse,  my  Holland,  has  reversed  the  rule. 
Your  lines  are  empty,  though  your  stomach's  fulL 

Something  coarse  that  last  line,  perhaps,  but  let  it  go. 

One  poor  poet  naturally  reminds  me  of  another — Lord  John  Russell.  I  haTe 
just  been  reading  some  of  his  venomous  speeches  on  the  Spanish  question. 
Can't  he  let  the  unlucky  claimant  of  the  Spanish  throne  alone  ?  This  is  certainly 
the  most  unrelenting  persecution  ever  heard  of. 

Insatiate  monster,  will  not  one  suffice  } 

What  wolf  your  sire,  what  tigress  was  your  raotker  ? 

Most  foully  murdered  one  Don  Carlos  lies. 

And  would  you  now  exterminate  anotktr  f 

THl  PUZZLE. 

'Tis  hard  to  tell,  Lord  John,  when  you  compose, 
Which  is  more  sad,  your  poetry  or  prose ; 
Again,  our  judgment  hesitates  a  while. 
If  worse  your  written,  or  your  spoken  style : 
But  thus  perplexed,  I  must  have  leave  to  say — 
Who  likes  your  speeches,  may  he  like  your  play  I 

THE  HOME  SECBETABY. 

Johnny,  'twas  sure  a  sad  quandary. 
That  made  you  our  Some  Secretary ; 
Where  eould  we  find  (I  never  flatter) 
Que  less  fit  home  in  any  matter  ? 

ftSASOK  BT  LOBD  JOHN  FOB  XEEPING  MINISTEBS  IK  ^WSff 

Tories,  if  for  your  Queen  you'd  gain 

One  prosperous  or  peaceful  hour. 
Your  only  course  is  to  maintain 

Us  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  power. 

Thus  every  voice  you're  sure  to  win| 

And  fix  her  throne  beyond  a  doubt ; 
For  we'll  be  loyal  if  we're  in. 

And  you*U  be  toyal  though  you're  outt 

March  8. — People  are  fond  of  it  was  the  intention  of  honourable 
sneering  at  the  poliiical  consistency  gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
of  our  present  Foreign  Secretary,  the  house  to  form  a  Government  by  a 
I  have  just  been  reading  Lord  Stan*  coalition  between  the  honourable  Da- 
ley's speech  on  Sir  William  Moles-  ronet,  the  member  for  Leeds,  and  his 
worth's  motion,  in  which  he  makes  right  honourable  friend  near  htm,  the 
the  following  agreeable  remarks: —  member  for  Tamwortii ;  now  he  knew 
'«  Thifi  nQblA  I'or^  had  supposed  tbftt  9Qt  whether  hui  noble  M^d  t)i9  9«9re. 
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tary  for  Foreign  Affiurs  bad  any  in- 
tention of  forming  part  of  that  Admin- 
istration ;  but  if  be  did  not,  bb  noble 
friend  would  perhaps  allow  him  to 
say,  that  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
that  to  which  bis  memory  could  go 
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back,  it  would  be  the  onfy  Administra- 
tion which  his  noble  friend  bad  not 
formed.**  (Cheers  and  roars  of  laugh- 
ter). Roars  of  laughter  are  all  very 
well,  but  1  beg  in  mitigation  to  sug- 
gest tbe  fbUowipg  doubl. 


Full  many  a  Ministry  Tve  seen, 

For  now  twice  twenty  years : 
And  still,  wbata'er  the  list  has  beeVi 

There  "  Palmerston"  appears. 
I  wish  to  bsow,  for  much  1  shua 

Too  quickly  to  condemn : 
Pld  thq/  all  rat  to  Palmerstoni 

Or  Falmerston  to  them  f 


CONSISTENCY. 

Temple  through  every  varying  creed  has  ranged. 
Yet  thinks  perhaps  his  principles  unchanged } 
So  seems  it  to  the  chaise- borne  trayeller's  eye 

That  he  stands  still,  while  trees  and  towers  rush  by. 

•  •  •  ■    •  • 


January  18. — I  have  always  bad 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  Glenelg, 
but  really,  after  such  an  ezpos^  as 
that  made  by  Brougham  of  bis 
Colonial  proceedings  the  other  night, 
what  can  be  said  for  him  ?  Un« 
able  to  answer  satisfactorily  a  sin- 
gle question;  obliged  to  admit,  that 
in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  rebellious 
demonstrations  in  Canada,  and  when 
the  bewildered  Gosford  applied  to  him 
for  instructions  how  to  act,  he  had, 
after  the  delay  of  n^onths,  and  after 
promises  without  end,  sent  him  in- 
structions to  do  exactly  wh^t  he 
liked  best  1  The  safety  of  one  of  our 
most  important  Colonies  is  threatened 
for  months  on  end,  not  by  concealed 
but  avowed  traitors,  and  our  Colonial 
Secretary  quietly  allows  things  to 
take  their  course.  Rebellion  bursts 
out  at  last,  and  it  is  found  that  not 
one  single  step  has  been  taken  to  meet 
it.  Glenelg's  preparation  for  action 
reminds  us  exceedingly  of  Sir  Abel 
Handy  *s,  when  the  castle  took  fire. 

"  Bob  Haniff,  Whpre's  your  famous 
preparation  for  extingulsbipg  flamoa  ? 

Sir  Abel.  It  ia  not  mixed. 

Bob,  Where's  your  fire  escape  ? 

air  A,  It  ia  not  fixed. 

Bob*  Where's  your  patent  fire-engine  ? 

Sir  A.  It's  on  the  road. 

Bob.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Sir  A.  I  don't  know.  Stay,  Bob.  I 
baTa  it.     Perhapa  it  will  go  out  of  itself.** 


Precisely  the  modem  Invention  for 
putting  down  rebellion  anticipated. 
''  Let  it  alone — perhaps  it  will  go  out 
of  itself."  Perhapa  not.  What  then? 
Just  suppose  such  a  case  as  this  of 
Canada  happening  in  an  ordinary 
case  between  principal  and  agent. 
Only  think  of  any  intelligent  bag- 
man admitting  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  answered  a  letter  of 
importance  or  not ;  or  th^t  knowing 
that  a  customer  was  on  the  eve  of  in- 
solvency, be  h<id  never  protested  bis 
bill,  or  intimated  the  dishonour  to  the 
indorser  ?  Why,  (he  thing  could  not 
be  tolerated  for  one  moment. 

What  a  character  Glenelg,  good 
easy  man,  would  have  made  for  the 
Castle  of  Indolence  1  Had  he  been 
alive  in  Thomson's  days,  he  would 
certainly  have  had  the  chief—one  can*t 
say  the  most  active  part-*in  the  poem 
assigned  to  him.  1  don't  like  much  to 
meddle  with  Thomson's  beautiful 
verses,  but  perhaps  Jemmy's  ffhost 
may  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  inter- 
polate a  staoia  or  two  ia  reference  to 
our  slumbrous  Secretary.  I  beg  his 
pardon,  befofohand,  in  the  words  of 
Spenseri*- 

"  Then  pardon,  O  moat  sacred  happy  spirit. 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  may  thus  revive. 
And  steale  from  thee  the  meed  of  thy  due 

merit, 
Which  nope  dfvst  eyer,  whilst  thou  wert 

alive." 
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ADDITIONAL  STANZAS  TO  THE  CASTLB  OF  INBOLSNeB. 
1. 

And  in  this  haunt  another  guest  did  hide. 

With  gentle  gifts  adorned  and  classic  lore. 
Whose  generous  youth,  with  duty  for  his  guide. 

To  deeds  of  fame  perchance  had  strength  to  soar. 
But  now  all  thought  of  virtuous  effort  o*er. 

His  languid  powers  confessed  the  wizard's  reign  ; 
Nor  shame  nor  hope  could  touch  his  hosom  more. 

Of  w4^at  he  was,  or  what  he  might  attain  ; 
But  hand  and  foot  y-bound^  he  hugged  his  pleasing  chain. 

2. 

And  yet  no  idler  he  professed  to  be. 

To  private  ease  in  quiet  shade  resigned ; 
With  weightv  state  affairs  y-charged  was  be. 

That  asked  no  slothful  hand,  no  careless  mind. 
Unnumbered  tribes  of  many  a  clime  and  kind. 

That  owned  the  gentle  bond  of  England's  sway^ 
To  him  committed,  might  employment  find 

To  fill  with  anxious  thoughts  the  toilsome  day. 
If  toil  or  anxious  thoughts  to  him  had  found  a  way. 

3. 

But  not  the  eager  calls  that  might  engage 

The  guardian  of  an  empire  without  bound: 
And  not  the  startling  roar  of  rebel  rage 

Can  rouse  him  from  that  lethargy  profound. 
He  sits  with  leaden  eyes  that  love  the  ground. 

And  scarce  he  seems  to  hear  and  scarce  to  feel ; 
Gazing  on  unread  papers  strewed  around. 

And  piles  of  letters  with  unbroken  seal, — 

Save  when  o*er  all  his  frame  the  gifts  of  Morpheus  steal. 
•  •  •  «  • 

Dozing  again  I  like  the  fat  Boy  in  Pickwick.     Is  there  no  wakening  him  ? 
Let  us  see  whether  we  can*t  poke  him  up  with  an  epigram  or  two : — 

"  Consanguineus  Leti  Sopor.'*"  Yjrgil. 

Glenelg  often  says,  *^  What  can  I  have  to  fear 

In  exchanging  this  world  for  another  ? 
Death's  face  can't  be  strange  to  myself  who  am  her* 

On  such  intimate  terms  with  his  brother. 

A  DISTINCTION  WITHOUT  A  DIFFERENCE.. 

If  Death  is  a  sleep,  as  the  poets  have  said. 
Our  friend  cannot  feel  the  transition  extreme  ; 

Why  should  he  shun  the  grave,  who  lies  buried  in  bed« 
Or  tremble  at  death,  whose  whole  life  is  a  dream  ? 

THE  WATCHMAN. 

QmU  cuatodiet  ipsos  custodes  t 

You*re  to  watch  o'er  the  colonies,  Charlie^  my  dear? 

I'm  glad  if  your  story  be  true : 
But  the  other  arrangements  I'm  anxious  to  hear: 

Pray,  who  is  to  watch  over  you  ? 
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BETRIBUtlON. 

I  don't  in  general  belieye  in  ghosts ; 

But  if,  among  our  friends,  a  man  there  be« 
DoomM  to  revisit  us  from  Pluto*s  coasts^ 

I  can't  help  thinking  that  Glenelg  is  he. 
After  life's  fitful  fever  men  sleep  sound  ; 

Their  toils  and  trials  o'er^  they  rest  their  fill. 
He  sleeps  when  he  should  wake,  and  may  be  found 

Hereafter  restless,  when  he  should  lie  still. 

But  perhaps  the  severest  epigram  that  could  well  be  written  on  the  unfor- 
tunate Colonial  Secretary  would  be  simply  to  versify  a  few  sentences  of  the 
eloquent  and  cutting  philippic  in  which  his  blunders  and  inaction,  with  those 
of  the  Do-little  Government  of  which  he  is  the  appropriate  organ,  were  ex- 
posed. Let  us  try  the  passage  in  which  Lord  Brougham,  addressing  his  former 
colleagues,  pointed  out  the  incompatibility  of  the  existing  system  of  "  laisser 
aller'*  with  the  maintenance  of  any  of  our  colonial  dependencies. 

**  Vigilantibns  non  dormientibus  jura  subveniunt.*' 


You  may  of  vast  possessions  boast 

Across  the  mighty  deep  ; 
In  every  clime,  on  every  coast. 

But  then  you  must  not  sleep. 

From  nations  of  each  tongue  and  hue 

A  tribute  you  may  reap : 
There's  one  condition,  if  you  do. 

You  must  not  go  to  sleep. 

Ne'er  on  your  empire  may  the  sun 
His  beams  in  ocean  steep. 

But  round  the  globe  the  girdle  run : 
Why,  then,  you  must  not  sleep. 


You  may  command,  by  force  or  fear. 
Where  hearts  impetuous  leap. 

With  hopes  of  independence  near  ; 
'Twere  madness  there  to  sleep. 

If  tropic  isles  must  own  your  reign. 
Where  bondsmen  wil(Uy  weep. 

And  strive  to  burst  their  loosen'd  chain ; 
You  must  not  dare  to  sleep. 

If  countless  tribes  through  Orient  lands 
In  thraldom  you  would  keep. 

With  seeming  soft  and  silken  bands; 
It  will  not  do  to  sleep. 


A  day  may  come,  when  fate's  decrees 

Away  your  power  shall  sweep : 
Then  fold  your  idle  hands  at  ease. 
Then,  but  not  sooner,  sleep. 


April  1  .—.I  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion the  other  day,  on  which  of  the 
debates  of  the  season  the  Ministry  had 
made  the  paltriest  and  the  shabbiest 
appearance ;  and  had  no  hesitation  in 
answering — That  on  the  Pension  List. 
Particular  Individuals  of  the  Minis- 
try may,  no  doubt,  have  made  them- 
selves more  pitiful  on  other  questions. 
Lord  John,  for  instance,  when,  after 
his  high-sounding  denunciation  of  the 
Spottiswoode  conspiracy,  he  was 
caught  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
House,  in  order  to  escape  voting  upon 
the  question, — or  when,  after  threat- 
ening to  bring  the  charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  abandoned  his  motion, 
with  the  cool  statement  that  it  had 
only  been  made  for  the  pnrpofe  of  de« 


monstrating  that  such  motions  should 
never  be  made  at  all.  But  it  was  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Pension  Lbt  that 
the  Ministry  as  a  body  best  illustrated 
both  their  want  of  principle  and 
their  want  of  even  that  portion  of  in- 
tellectual ability  which  might  suffice 
to  gloss  over  or  conceal  their  defi- 
ciency in  higher  moral  qualities. 
First,  one  admires  the  native  *'  rai* 
ca/ify** — for  it  merits  no  other  name— 
of  supporting  a  proposition  which  one 
and  all  of  them  had  denounced  but  a 
twelvemonth  before  as  "petty, unjust,** 
'*  odious,  and  degrading,'* "  calculated 
only  to  gratify  private  animosity  and 
malignity" — "  fruitiess  and  disgust- 
ing"— and  this  without  even  the  pre- 
tence that  any  change  in  the  state  of 
the  question  had  occurred— (how^  bh 
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deed,  could  a  question  not  of  policj,  unredeemed  even   by  ingenioos  so- 

but  of  justice,  change  its  aspect  ?) —  pfaistry,  dexterous  retort^  caustic  sar- 

and  all  tbb  as  a  sop  to  stay  the  raven-  casms  against  opponents^  or  any  of 

ing  maws  of  the  Radical   horde  by  the  instruments  by  which  an  able  man 

whom,  only  the  week  before,   they  can  contrive  to  give  an  appearance  of 

bad  been  insulted  in    a  manner  to  plausibility  even  to  the  worst  of  cau- 

wbich  no    Ministry,   I  believe,   has  ses:  All  one  dreary  dead  level  of  te- 

ever  before  submitted  since  England  dious  imbecility.      '*  But  my  muse 

had  a  Parliament.     Next,  the  mise-  labours^  and  thud  she  is  delivered :  **— 
rable,  talentless  tone  of  the  speeches, 

I  sat  and  read  of  Fox  and  Pitt, 

Those  rivals  of  gigantic  fame. 
Old  Harry's  sense  and  Brinsley's  wit. 

And  Burke*8  sublime  and  deathless  iiMi4, 

I  turned  and  read  a  latef  page, 

Not  less  its  brilliancy  and  force, 
When  Canning's  genius  fired  the  age. 

And  Brougham  ptirsaed  his  meteor  ooiurit. 

And  still  I  read,  and  still  admire 

The  rich  persuasive  powers  of  Peel ; 
And  Stanley's  bright  and  generous  fire» 

Together  leagued  for  Britam*s  weal. 

What  worthy  heirs  of  Fox  and  Brougham^  . 
Press  against  these  the  opposing  soiale  ? 
/^  '      I  read,  alas!  of  Joseph  Hume, 

And  Daniel  with  the  Irish  TaiL 

I  read  of  Russell  and  of  Rice^ 

Small  in  themselves,  yet  meaner  madai 

Suborned  at  suoh  a  paltry  price 
The  vulgar  and  the  vile  to  aid. 

Ye  xBighty  shades!  if  aught  below 

Can  reach  you  where  vou  now  abide» 
Some  fiery  indignation  show 

To  touch  your  sons  with  decest  pride ! 

BroQgham,  doff  those  robes  that  sit  so  loese. 

And  to  your  old  arena  come. 
To  erush  with  scorn  that  cackling  goose. 

And  strike  these  Irish  howlers  dumb  ! 

Probiiblirnotoneof  thehidividaals  own  purposes^  finds  hlotoelf  totally 

1^0  thus  disgraced  themselves  on  the  miable  to  control  the  power  he  had 

question  of  the  Pension   List,  ever  raised,  and  but  for  the  opportune  ap* 

believed  it  possible,  thre^  years  ago,  pearance  of  his  old  master,  would  ce^- 

that  they  would  be  driven,  by  theit  tainly  have  speedily  fallen  a  tietim  to 

dependent  position,  into  the  support  of  the  pressure  from  if ithout. 
such  a  measure.    But  how  completely        And  have  not  our  present  MiniM* 

have  the  Whig  party  been  doomed  to  ters,  more  than  once,  been   in  like 

experience  the  fate  of  the  wizard's  at>-  manner  indebted  for  their  escil{ye,  to 

prentice  in  Goethe's  ballad,  who,  hav-  the  interferenee  and  aid  of  i/^eit  mtti' 

uig  called  up  the  evil  Spirits  and  set  tert,  the  Consertatfves  ?    L^  ns  try 

them  to  work,  as  he  thhiks,  for  his  a  translation  of  old  Ooeth«'<  Ballad : 

saa  zavifftiiHauii*^  Tfla  atvamvloB  in  Kikaie. 

1.  1. 

ttat  ^r  ulte  Hexennieistw  SIttc6  at  last  tfr*  Mattel'  Wixard 

%hdooheinm«liregb^g6Mii(      •     '    PoM  ki^ gon^i  TU try  my  ikHl ? 
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Und  Dun  soUen  sethe  Geister 
Aueh  nach  tneinem  Willen  lebes 
Seine  Wort*  und  Werke 
Merkf  ich,  und  den  Braucb> 
Und  mit  Geastwtarko 
Thu'  ieh  W  under  auch. 

Wallet  walle 

Manche  Strecke, 

Daszy  zurn  Zwecke^ 

Wasser  fliesse, 

Und  mit  reichem,  Tolleiiii  Sehrralle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sicb  ergiesia ! 


Und  nun  komm,  du  alter  Besen  I 
Nimm  die  schlecht^n  LumpenhuelleD  1 
Bist  schon  laUge  Knecht  gewesen  ; 
Nan  erf&lle  meinen  Willen  I 
Auf  zwei  Beinen  stelie^ 
Oben  8d  ein  Kopf, 
Eile  nun  und  gend 
Mit  dem  Wassettopf  I 

Walle  I  IraUe 

Manche  Strecke« 

Dasz,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse, 

Und  mit  reich^m,  Tollem  dchwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergieszd  I 


RcdhfWHim 


a7» 


Now  Ids  spirits  at  m  j  summons 

Shall  awake  and  Work  ttij  will  \ 
Magic  word,  and  sign,  and  spel)^ 

1  like  him  hate  noted  true. 
And  with  strength  of  heart,  as  Well 
Wonders  I  may  do. 
Wander,  wander. 
Here  and  yonder. 
From  the  spring 
Water  bring. 
Fill  the  bath  up  till  It  tkAth^ 
Bubbling  to  the  Tery  brim. 

^. 
Now  step  fbrth,  thou  aneicmt  b^bbm- 
stick, 
Don  thy  ragged  garb  anew, 
Drudging  long  has  been  thy  portioft. 

Now  prepare  my  will  to  ao : 
On  two  legs  erected,  stalk : 

Let  a  head  above  thetn  sprottti 
Take  the  waterpail  and  Wdlk 
To  thy  task  without : 
Wander,  wander. 
Here  and  yonder. 
From  the  spring 
Water  bring. 
Fill  the  bath  up  till  it  fWifil, 
Bubbling  to  the  Tery  brim. 


3. 
Seht,  er  lauft  zum  Ufer  nieder  ; 
Warlicfa  1  ist  scbon  an  dem  Flusse^ 
Und  mit  Blitaesachnelle  wieder 
1st  er  bier  mit  rasebem  Gttsse^ 
Schon  zum  iweitenmale  I 
Wie  das  Beckan  schwiUll 
Wie  siefa  jede  Schalt 
Voll  mit  Wasser  fOllt  I 

Stehe!  st^hel 

Denn  wir  habea 

Deiner  Gaben 

V<^lgem66sen  1 — 

Ach,  ich  merk'  et)  W^be)  wek«! 

Hab'  ich  doeh  daa  Wert  Torgesseat 


See  he  hurries  down — already 

In  the  stream  his  pitcher  laTaf» 
And  whh  lightning>epeed  returminf 
Empties  here  the  foaming  watei  | 
There,  and  hete  again,  I  t(»lr— • 
Fast  he  fills  the  ba8in*8  sid^b 
Every  inch  and  cranny  ii#1r 
See  the  water  bidet  I 
Tarry,  tarry. 
Cease  to  carry. 
Pour  no  more,— > 
Give  o'er,  give  o'tf  i 
Woe  is  me  I     He  h««d«  m#  nol^ 
And  the  word  I  have  forfeit 


Ach  I  das  Wort,  worauf  am  Ende 
Er  das  wird,  was  er  gewesen, 
Ach,  er  lauft  und  bringt  bebende  I 
Warst  du  doch  der  alte  Besen ! 
Immerneue  Giiise 
Bringt  cr  schnell  herein, 
Ach  I  und  hundert  FlQssd 
StQrzen  auf  mich  ein. 

Nein,  nicht  Ilinger 

Rann  ich's  lassen ; 

Will  ihn  fisscn. 

l)as  ist  TQcke  ! 
'    Ach  I  nun  wird  m!r  immer  bSnger ! 

Welche  Mlenel  welcfae  Blickel 


Woe  is  me !  the  word  which  uttered 

Makes  him  what  he  was  befbte, 
How  he  flies,  and  fills,  and  emptiWi^ 
Would  he  were  a  broort  once  m«* ! 
Still  the  wicked  !«pfite  keeps  powrfr^ 

Water,  thoueh  the  trough  runs  »'€T, 
And  a  hundred  streams  ntt  fiooHtif 
Down  upon  the  floor. 
Cease  to  teaze  m^# 
Or  I II  seize  thee  \ 
Worse  and  wofs^. 
The  goblin  flees  to*, 
Terror  seizes  on  my  soul  I 
What grhnaces I  whotasodWll 
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5. 


O,  dn  Ansgebart  der  HoUe ! 
Soil  das  ganze  Haus  ersaufen  ? 
Seh'  icb  iiber  jede  Schwelle 
Doch  schon  Wasserstrome  laufen. 
Bin  vemichter  Besen, 
Der  nicht  bdren  will ! 
Stocky  der  du  gewesen^ 
Steb*  docb  wieder  still  1 

Willst's  am  Ende 

Gar  nicbt  lassen  ? 

Will  dicb  fassen, 

Will  dicb  halten  ; 

Und  das  alte  Holz  bebende 

Mit  dem  scbarfen  Belle  spalteo. 

6. 

Sebt>  da  kommt  er  scbleppend  wieder ! 

Wie  icb  mich  nun  auf  dicb  werfe, 

Gleicby  o  Robold,  liegst  da  nieder ; 

Kracbend  trifft  die  glatte  Scbarfe. 

Wabrlicb !  bray  getroffen  I 

Sehti  er  ist  entzwei  I 

Und  Dun  kann  icb  boffen, 

Und  icb  atbme  frei ! 
Webel  wehel 
Beide  Theile 
Steb*n  in  Bile 
Sebon  als  Knecbte 
Vollig  fertig  in  die  H5be  I 
Hilfl  miT,  acb  I  ibr  boben  Macbte! 


Und  sie  laufen  !  Nass  und  nSsser 
Wird's  im  Saal  und  auf  den  Stufen. 
Welcb  entsetzlicbes  Gewftsser  I 
Herrund  Meister  1  hdr^mich^  rufeni— 
Acb,  da  kommt  der  Meister  I 
Herr,  die  Notb  ist  gross  I 
Die  icb  rief»  die  Geister, 
Werd*  ichy  nun  nicbt  los. 

^«  In  die  Bcke, 

Besen  I  Besen  I 

Seid's  gewesen. 

Denn  als  Geister 

Ruft  eucb  nur,  zu  seinem  Zwecke, 

Erst  bervor  der  alte  Meister.*' 


Birtb  of  bell,  accursed  broomstick. 

Must  tbe  house  be  drowned  by  thee  ? 
See,  where  over  floor  and  threshold 

Streams  tbe  water  like  a  sea ! 
Art  thou  deaf,  confounded  broom.^ 

Wilt  thou  not  obey  my  will  ? 
Once  again  thy  shape  resume. 
Once  again  be  still. 
Wilt  not  cease 
And  go  in  peace  ? 
I  can  catch  thee 
And  despatch  thee ; 
This  sharp  hatchet  here  beside  thee 
Shall  in  pieces  twain  divide  thee. 

6. 

Sofl  I  the  Goblin  is  returning. 

Soon  shall  he  his  master  know- 
Soon  shall  he  be  iaid  in  quiet, 

Fell'd  beneath  my  hatchet's  blow. 
There  I  had  him — fairly  floored — 

Cut,  by  Jupiter  I  in  twain  ; 
Now  I  feel  my  hope  restored, 
Now  I  breathe  again : 
But  woe  is  me, 
Now  I  see 
Both  the  halves 
Will  carriers  be. 
Pall  in  hand,  both  rise  and  move, 
Aid  me  1  aid  me,  powers  above. 

7. 
How  they  hurry  I  wet  and  wetter 
Grow  the  staircase  and  the  hall; 
What  a  deluge  dashes  round  me — 

Master,  master,  hear  my  call  I 
Hark !  he  listens,  heaven  be  praised ! 

**  Aid  in  my  distress  bestow*- 
For  the  spirits  1  have  raised. 
Will  not  let  me  go" 
'*  Back,  old  Broom, 
To  thy  room, 
Once  again  thy  shape  resume ; 
But  remember,  spirits  own 
But  the  maater'a  rule  alone." 


But  a  truce  to  politics,  of  which  I 
am  tired  for  tbe  present.  One  other 
fragment  from  my  diary  shall  close 
my  extracts  for  this  month,  and  it  shall 
be  of  a  more  domestic  character.  You 
probably  remember  that  last  confound- 
ed snow-storm  which  returned  again 
80  unexpectedly  in  February.  Tbe 
consequence  was,  that  some  ten  or 
twelve  of  us,  travellers  in  all  direc- 
tions, east,  west,  north,  and  south,  got 
completely  snowed  up  at  Wakefield, 
and  a  merry  evening  we  bad  of  it,  be- 


tween songs,  stories,  and  professional 
jokes.  But  as  tbe  jokes  hardly  bear 
repetition  to  one  not  in  tbe  line,  and 
tbe  stories  involve  particulars  which 
might  aflect  the  credit  of  mercantile 
men,  1  confine  myself  to  tbe  songs, 
which  I  jotted  down  at  tbe  time,  and 
which  were  afterwards  kindly  revised 
by  tbe  singers. 

—  February,  1838. — Tbe  conver- 
sation in  tbe  Commercial  Room  this 
evening  very  soon  took  a  Conservative 
tumj  and  though  from  tbe  uneasy  and 
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fretful  looks  of  one  or  two  of  the  party  gold  oniaments  about  his  person^  « 

I  suspected  they  would  wiUmgly  haLve  cousiuy  in  ^ct^  of  poor  Tinuy  winced 

taken  an  opposite  line,  they  were  obvi-  a  good  deal  at  certain  passages  in  the 

ousiy  in  such  a  minority  as  to  render  following  song,  which  was  sung  with 

silence  their  most   prudent   policy,  a  fine  air  of  ^onAoininte  and  honest  in* 

They  chewed  their  leek,  in  fact,  rery  dependence  by  my  friend  Jones,  of 

patiently,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  Woolleyand  Fleecem*s — the  same  who 

accustomed  to  the  vegetable ;  but  I  acted  as  Vice  at  that  confounded  din* 

observed  one  smartly-dressed  fellow,  ner  at  Birmingham  that  preceded  my 

with  a  handsome  paste  ring  upon  his  catastrophe, 
finger,  and  d  profusion  of  (Mosaic) 

Aia—«*  The  White  Cockade.*' 

1. 
Come  fill  a  bumper  at  my  call, 
Mv  toast,  I  hope,  concerns  us  all ; 
Whate*er  his  class,  whatever  his  dan, 
Let*s  drink  to  each  true  gentle-man. 

Chords.     A  health  to  each  true  gentte-manp 

JStich  genuine  Englieh  gemtte^man. 
Let  every  bagman  drain  nis  can. 
And  drink  to  each  true  genUe-man. 

2 
What  though  a  bag  I  bear  about. 
With  swatch  and  sample  bulging  ont. 
If  honour  bright  walk  in  the  van. 
The  bag  may  belong  to  a  gentle-man. 

Chorus,  &c« 

3 
It*s  hard  to  make  a  bear  polite. 
Nor  easy  to  wash  a  negro  white. 
But  the  sorest  work  since  time  began 
Is  to  join  the  Whig  and  gentle-man. 

Choms,  &c. 

4. 

You  can*t  touch  dirt  and  smell  quite  sweet. 
Or  jostle  a  baker  and  yet  look  neat ; 
You'll  not  consort  with  Joe  or  Dan, 
^d  have  much  remains  of  a  gentle-man. 

Chorus,  S(C. 

5. 

To  shirk  and  shift  from  day  to  day. 
To  promise  stoutly,  but  never  pa  v : 
This  seems,  no  doubt,  the  new  Whig  plan. 
But  it  don*t  become  a  gentle-man. 

Chorus,  &c. 

6. 
Your  words  and  deeds  still  try  to  match> 
Let  still  the  piece  surpass  the  ewatch. 
Be  something  more  than  a  flash  in  the  pan> 
Be  a  Tory  true,  and  a  gentle-man  I 

Chorus,  &c. 

We  were  all  much  amused  by  the  with  the  gentleman.  It  was  a  view  of 

faces  which  the  Cockney  bagman  made  the  case  which  did  not  appear  to  have 

on  hearing  the  statement  of  the  im*  occurred  to  bun  before,  but  which,  now 

possibility  of  combining  the  Whig  that  the  observation  bad  been  made> 

VOL.  xun.  NO.  ccLxxi.  3  r 
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he  had  an  uneasy  conviction  to  be  the  just  as  preparations  wer*  cm  foot  for 

true  one.     He  was  observed  to  tWirl  a  fottrth  bottle.     Hte  departure  ITM 

his    watch-cliain    with    considerable  the  signal  for  anothei'  sonj  in  Iflcle- 

vehemence,  and  though  Ije  had  chatter-  don's  manner,  by  a  rosy  anoplecde- 

ed  a  great  deal  in  the  early  part  of  the  looking  man,  whose  name  I  was  told 

evening,  he  now  became  silent,  finish-  was  Dfopmore,  and  who  turned  otit  to 

ed  his  brandy  and  water  with  an  ab-  be  agent  for  Dinebafd  atid  Drinkhome, 

stracted  and  melancholy  air—  an  old  estebllshed  wlne-botiae  in  the 

.iT^ »  »wttwiTO  «» iir«»      hurgh,  where  he  told  me  he  fctpected 

*^°**  ""*'  to  open  up  a  large  field  of  bUslriess. 

and,  ringing  for  his  slippers,  retired 

Air. — *'  tsing  the  British  Seaman* 8  praise.'' 

1. 

Though  fools  and  knaves,  from  fiekle  iat*. 

Have  leav#  to  rule  the  natioB, 
How  far  befom  ibMr  iaroe  of  state 

An  honest  humble  station  I 
la  Mrrew  bounds  their  emj^re  lies, 

Thottgh  wide  their  sweeping  measures : 
Tbey  cannot  break  life's  tender  ties, 
Of  mar  llfe*i  social  pleasures* 

Chorus. —  Then  droop  not,  though  with  pride  no  more 
Old  England's  heart  is  glowing  : 
We've  friendship  still,  and  lovi  in  store. 
And  rosy  goblets  flomng, 

2. 
'Tis'Sad  to  think  of  those  gone  by. 
And  these  that  now  come  after : 
But  vet  the  change  that  naakas  ua  slgh# 

Might  better  move  our  laughter. 
Let  mirth  prevail :  the  paltry  crew 

Shall  ne  er  have  power  to  griete  us : 
They  tfap't^  with  all  they  say  or  do. 
Of  solid  bliss  bereave  us. 

Chorus. —  Then  droop  noty  though  with  pride  no  more 
Old  England' i  hiart  U  ghicing  : 
We've  friendship  still,  and  Iwt  in  store. 
And  rosy  goblets  ftotting. 

3. 
We  blush  that  e'er  our  eye  should  meet 

A  stsdn  that  ^ma  our  glory* 
Of  lawless  slaughter*  dire  defeat. 

Unknown  to  Sdtish  story. 
But  what  of  that?  our  former  fame 

Was  large  enough  to  spare  it ; 
We'll  cast  the  load  of  grief  and  shame 
On  those  whose  backs  should  bear  it. 

Chorus— TAeii  droop  not,  though  with  pride  no  more 
Old  England^s  heart  is  glowing : 
We've  friendship  stilt,  and  love  in  store. 
And  rosy  goblets  Jlovring, 

4. 
We  mQwn»  tha^.  heard  in  distant  lands 

The  voioe  of  fiogknd  falters : 
We  nioiiro  at  home  tb^t  feeble  hands 

Should  guard  our  hearths  ana  altars. 
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Bui  this  may  calm  our  troubled  mood. 

When  risiuff  fears  alann  ufi : 
If  Aseble  found  to  do  ud  good^ 
They're  feeble,  too,  to  barm  ud. 

CHoars. — Then  dtoop  not,  th^mgh  wWipridt  no  mare, 
Old  England* $  heart  i$  0tting  : 
We'vefriendsh^  itiU,  and  love  in  itore. 
And  rosy  gobleUfloioing. 

5. 
Then  scorn  with  me  the  venal  race. 

To  sordid  idols  bending : 
We've  fHends  in  power,  though  not  In  plaee, 

Ou^  safety  still  defending. 
We've  still  the  throne,  we've  still  the  law«, 

We*v6  with  us  right  and  reason : 

While  myriads  round  to  Join  oUr  caus6 

But  Watch  the  needful  season. 

Cfioftvs. — Then^  oh,  be  gay,  while  hopi  dnee  more 
Of  better  days  i$  glowing  ; 
We*ve  friendship  now,  and  looe  in  stare. 
And  rosy  goblets  Jlowing. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  this  efiu-  N.B. — Heparticulariy  reconmiends 

sion  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman ;  liis  old  port. 

so  much  so,  that  I  have  taken  the  The  House  of  Lofds  Was  then  pro- 
liberty  of  giving  him  a  few  letters  of  posed  by  another  gravd  respectable 
introduction  to  £dinbutgh,  and  hdpe  looking  man,  whose  name  I  could  not 
his  anticipations  of  succOss  will  be  catch,  or  have  forgotten, 
realized. 

AiB — "  Argyll  is  my  name.'* 

I. 
in  pledge  you  a  toast,  and  IH  sing  you  a  strain. 
Till  the  echoes  repeat  them  again  and  again : 
Of  the  Mends  who  so  nobly  our  battle  have  fought. 
And  bloodless,  at  length,  have  the  victory  bought. 
In  thto  days  When  old  Runnvmede's  charter  was  gAined, 
If  We  ask  Who  the  contest  fbr  f^reedom  maintained  \ 
All  hearts,  if  aright  you  have  writ  youf  records. 
Will  fire  at  the  &eme,  and  will  answer  *^  The  Lofdi.*' 

2. 

As  ages  rolled  on,  and  new  fkshions  {ifetsfi^, 
N^w  aspects  Of  dagger  ouf  safety  assailed : 
The  Lords  Wdre  still  ready  each  terror  to  brtl▼l^ 
And,  if  powerless  to  conquer,  were  powerfol  to  Sate. 
Our  bold-hearted  Barons  the  barrier  stand. 
That  guards  from  all  inroads  fair  Liberty's  strand : 
That  from  tyrant  encroachment  protection  affords. 
In  the  mob  or  the  monarch— so  heriB's  to  the  Lords. 

3. 
When  the  winds  are  at  rest,  and  the  sea  is  serene. 
We  gaze  and  admire  what  the  bulwarks  may  mean  ; 
But  When  tempests  awake,  and  the  billows  run  high. 
Then  grateM  and  glad  to  their  shelter  we  Ay. 
We  have  seen  how,  when  fkction  our  rights  Would  inVade, 
The  Lords  stood  unmoved  till  the  Arenzy  was  stayed ; 
Our  debt  is  not  greater  to  Wellington's  swords. 
Than  We  oW6  to  the  voices  he  led  hi  the  Lords. 
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4. 

You  might  talk  of  the  ConuBons^  ere  yet  they  had  lost 
The  worth  and  the  wisdom  that  once  was  their  boast ; 
But  low  are  they  sunk*  while  the  cause  and  the  creed 
Of  Peel  and  of  Stanley  yet  fail  to  succeed. 
O  low  are  they  sunk,  while  the  projects  prevail 
Of  Hume  and  O*  Connelly  the  Rump  and  the  Tail. 
Compare  them  in  deeds^  or  compare  them  in  words,— 
'Tisn't  safe  to  say  more— but — we^ll  drink  to  the  Lords. 

Beginning  to  think  that  we  had  had  for  the  old  song  of  "  Go  the  whole 

rather  too  much  of  one  side  of  politics.  Hog,**  or  any  other  which  he  might 

and  longing  to  hear  something  from  prefer.    To  my  surprise,  and  I  believe 

the  Opposition  side  of  the  table,    I  that  of  the  company  in  jgeneral,  he 

called  upon  a  little  unhappy-looking  answered  the  appeal  as  Allows,  the 

weazen-iaced  Scotsman,  whom  1  un-  chaunt  being  delivered  with  a  broad 

derstood  to  be  in  the  woollen  line,  and  Scotch  accent,  and  in  a  very  quaver- 

whom  I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  set  ing  and  funereal  key. 
down  for  a  Whig  and  something  more. 


Aia — **  We*ve  aye  been  provided  for,  and  sae  will  toe  ye/." 

1. 
Hech,  sirs  I  little  wbdom  b  learnt  at  the  schules ; 
It's  dear  bought  experience  that  teaches  us  fules  ; 
The  Whigs  now  hae  read  us  this  lesson  fu*  plain. 
For  they*ve  cheated  us  aince,  but  they'll  no  do*t  again. 

Cuoaus — They'll  no  do't  again,  &c. 

2. 
Wi*  their  fine  Reform  Bill,  and  their  promises  grand 
That  gowpens  o*  gowd  would  be  rife  in  the  land. 
That  the  roast-meat  would  snaw,  and  the  whiskey  would  rain. 
They've  cheated  us  aince,  but  they'll  no  do't  again. 

3. 
Now  we've  gotten  Reform,  and  the  Bill  is  a  law. 
But  our  rights  that  they  spak*  o'  seem  sham  after  a*, 
WeVe  as  toom  and  as  drouthie  as  if  we  had  nane. 
So  they've  cheated  us  aince,  but  they  wimna  again. 

4. 

To  power  and  to  place  on  our  backs  they  were  borne. 
They've  the  glory  and  gain,  we've  the  scathe  and  the  scorn : 
Haith,  for  helping  themseUs  ye  may  leave  them  alane ; 
But  they've  cheated  us  aince,  and  they'll  no  do*t  again. 

5. 
The  Whigs,  we  can  see,  after  a'  they  profest. 
Keep  our  nose  to  the  grundstane  as  sharp  as  the  rest. 


Our 
But 


*  faces  for  farthings  they've  grund  to  the  bane : 
they've  cheated  us  aince,  and  they'll  ne'er  do't  again. 

6. 
Now  the  deil  and  a  sazpence  gae  wi*  them  for  me. 
Then  they'll  neither  want  siller  nor  fit  companie : 
If  my  word  is  a  law,  they'll  be  soon  out  o*  pain  ; 
After  cheating  us  aince,  they  shall  ne'er  do't  again. 

I  scarcely  think  there  was  another     tion  of  myself,  who  had  the  least  idea 
person  in  the  room,  with  the  excep-    what  the  complaint  of  the  woollen  ma- 
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nufacturer  'meanty  though  from  the 
look  of  the  performer  and  the  uncouth 
character  ox  the  dialect,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  prevailing  impression  that  the 
Ditty  was  rather  low,  and  probably 
conveying  some  reflection  on  the  com- 
pany. 

1  tried  to  give  a  turn  to  the  thing, 
by  assuring  thecompany,on  whose  pro- 
found ignorance  of  every  thing  Scotch 
I  felt  I  might  implicitly  rely,  that  the 
song  was  a  very  classical  perform- 
ance— the  production,  in  fact,  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent there  was  something  in  the  look 
and  manner  of  the  stranger  which 
rendered  him  decidedly  unpopular,  at 
least  with  a  portion  of  the  company, 
for,  after  some  whispers  to  his  neigh- 
bour, Jones  rose  and  took  the  liberty 
of  stating,  in  such  an  audible  voice 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  silenced 
even  by  the  President's  hammer,  that 
the  Great  Anonymous  must  be  a  low 
fellow — that  such  a  person  could  never 
have  been  ^iiWy  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Bagman  s  Union  (in  right  of 
which  he  had  claimed  admittance  to 
our  symposium),  and  concluded  with 
plainly  insinuating,  that  unless  he  ac- 
ceptea  the  Chiltems  quietly,  measures 
would  be  taken  for  'unseating  him 
forthwith.  This  proposition  excited 
not  a  little  sensation,  and  a  stormy 
discussion  followed.  At  last,  as  the 
only  means  of  restoring  harmony,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Scotchman's 
qualification  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  consisting  of  Drop- 
more  and  two  others,  who  were  di- 
rected to  retire  with  the  singer  to  the 
bar  of  the  house,  to  receive  such  expla» 
nations  as  he  had  to  offer,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  company  the  result.  What 
explanations  were  given  1  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  satisfactory,  for  m 
five  minutes  the  committee  reappeared, 
and  announced  that,  after  a  patient  in- 
vestigation   of   the  case,    they    had 


unanimously  come  to  the  following 
resolutions : — 

1.  That  Daniel  Dyer  of  Galashiels, 
North  Britain,  woollen  manufacturer, 
was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Traveller's  Union. 

2.  That  the  petition  of  Wynkin 
Jones,  of  Woolley  and  Fleecem's, 
haberdashers.  Fleet  Street,  complain- 
ing of  the  election  of  the  said  Daniel 
Dyer,  is  frivolous  and  vexations. 

3.  That  the  opposition  of  the  said 
Daniel  Dyer  to  the  petition  of  the  said 
Wynkin  Jones  is  also  frivolous  and 
vexatious. 

4.  That,  In  these  circumstances,  the 
said  Daniel  Dyer  be  fined  and  amerci- 
ated in  one  buttle  of  wine  for  the  good 
of  the  house,  and  the  said  Wynkin 
Jones  be  directed  to  swallow  one  bum* 
per  of  salt  and  water  for  his  own. 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee, 
which  were  understood  to  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  not  opening  up 
the  register  of  Bagmen  after  it  bad 
been  once  settled,  gave  general  satis- 
faction to  the  company,  and  particular 
dissatisfaction  to  the  complainer,  who 
was  beard  to  mutter  the  words  cor- 
ruption, bribery,  and  the  other  terms 
which  generally  adorn  the  vocubulary 
of  losing  candidates  or  litigants. 

The  toast  having  been  received  with 
proper  decorum,  a  dapper  little  man 
who  had  sat  opposite  to  me,  and  from 
whose  conversation  I  bad  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  out  what  hb  political 
opinions  might  be,  candidly  volun- 
teered a  song.  He  said  he  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  very  unfounded  abuse 
against  his  party  as  lovers  of  change, 
revolutionists,  hostile  to  the  monarchy. 
Sic,  which  he  begged  to  say,  in  a 
single  word,  was  fudge ;  and  that,  with 
the  permission  of  the  company,  he 
would  endeavour  to  put  the  true  creed 
of  *  those  with  whom  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  act*  in  an  intelligible  point  of 
view.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  the 
reader  most  judge. 


Aia— *«  Dear  Tom,  this  Brown  Jug.'' 

1. 
If  you  ask  my  opinions,  no  Tory  am  I, 
Not  willing  to  swim  with  the  Radical  .fry  ; 
I'm  a  steady  supporter  of  Church  and  of  State, 
Though  prepared,  if  required,  to  leave  both  to  their  fate ; 
My  meaning  at  first  you  mayn't  easUy  twig. 
But  the  riddle  is  read  when  you  hear  Tm  a  Whig. 

2- 
The  power  of  the  Crown  I  would  strictly  restrain,— . 
Except  when  oiu*  party  it  helps  to  maintain : 
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The  rights  of  the  people  Fd  freely  extend^ — 
go  long  af  their  will  to  oar  wishes  will  pend ; 
A  ship  for  all  we^ers  'tis  oroper  to  rig^ 
And  to  tac)^  and  to  trim  is  tno  course  pf  a  Whig. 

3. 
Profunon  is  bad  and  oomiptioD  is  worse. 
At  least  when  thej  £U  an  antagonist's  purse  i 
We  condemn  intervention ;  but  then  we  pro?idi^ 
That  this  rule,  like  the  rest,  only  holds  on  one  iide« 
Inflexible  maxuns  smt  none  but  a  prijf  i 
What  was  wrong  in  a  Tory,  is  right  in  a  Whig« 

4. 
On  our  passion  for  change,  if  our  foes  should  enlarge, 
We  repel  with  contempt  the  ridiculous  charge ; 
Leave  plunder  and  patronage  fidrly  our  own. 
And  who  more  delighted  to  leave  things  alone  ? 
You  cafi't  Just  expect  us  to  labour  or  dig, 
And  a  man  must  exist,  whether  Tory  or  Whig. 

5. 
Ai  nuch  agitation  as  keeps  u«  afloat. 
Yet  not  what  may  risk  oversetting  our  beat ; 
JusI  so  mueh  of  ^moufi  and  so  much  of  riot. 
And  so  mueh  of  mischief  as  makes  people  quiet ; 
With  a  hint  from  a  briekbat  or  neAt  eaxen  rorig« 
Is  the  worst  you've  to  fear  from  a  seusible  WlUg* 

6. 
Ton  mayn*t  fn  these  notions  entirely  agree ; 
And  but  lately,  I  own,  they  were  forc^  upou  me : 
I^erhaps  what  has  tended  to  open  my  Bjtn, , 
Is  a  post  they  have  promised  me  in  the  Excise. 
As  a  Jew  was  converted  by  smelling  roast-pig. 
So  the  loaves  and  the  fishes  make  many  a  whig. 

*  It  was  now  beginning,  however,  to  fbeHng  of  soreness  that  nilght  remain 

wax  late.     The  landlord  entered  with  in  consequence  of  the  ^litieal  turn 

the  agreeable  intelligenee  that  a  de-  which,  in  spite  of  my  eflorts  as  chair- 

elded  thuw  had  set  in,  and  that  there  man,  the  conversation  had  talten,  I 

was   vstty  chance  that,   to-morrow,  wound  up  the  evening  by  a  strain 

we  should  be  enabled  to  proceed  on  which,  I  knew,  would- come  home  to 

our    respective    destinations.      With  the  business  and  bo9om8  of  all,  vi^. 
the  view,  therefbre,  of  removing  any 

THE  BAGMAN*S  LIFE  ON  SHOBB. 

AiB— w  The  Sailor's  tijt  at  Sea/* 

I. 
How  gay  is  the  Bagman*s  bustling  lifb. 

Who  from  east  to  west  can  roam,  sir, 
In  every  town  he  finds  a  wife. 
In  every  inn  a  home,  sir. 
Courting  here. 
Sporting  there. 
Merrily,  readily. 
Cheerily,  steadily, 
Many  a  joyoua  hour  iu  store 
Ha«  the  Bagnian's  life  qq  shore- 

3. 
>Vith  hji  tbrefi-oepW  coet  aod  buekftkiu«  tighti 

And  thu  crape  jii'oimd  hU  bcavur. 
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And  his  mouniin|f  breast-pin  fUU  is  tXjjjMt 
He  looks  a  gay  deceiver ; 

Leenng  here^ 

Jeexing  there. 

Merrily,  readily. 

Cheerily,  steadily. 
Hearts  he  conquers  by  the  score ; 
Such  the  Bagman*s  life  on  shore. 

3. 
When  cash  grows  low  and  the  bill  runs  high. 

And  the  landlady  looks  amissi  sir» 
Thff  Sagman  tips  her  a  wink  of  bis  eyei 
And  fie  pays  his  way  with  a  kiss,  sir. 
Smirking  here. 
Shirking  there, 
Merrily,  readily. 
Cheerily,  steadily, 
Till  his  gig  is  at  the  door ; 
Such  the  Bagman's  life  on  shore. 

4. 
When  the  gig  draws  up  and  the  ba^s  are  stored. 

And  the  Mu  has  thus  been  paid,  nr. 
The  Bagman  lightly  skips  on  board. 
With  a  "  Damme,  who's  afraid,  sir  ?'* 
Swearing  here. 
Staring  there. 
Merrily,  readily, 
CheMy,  steadilyi 
Care  and  thenghl  hf  votes  a  bore  | 
Such  the  Bagman's  life  on  shoM. 

5. 
At  ^ach  toll-bar,  he  can  cheer  his  heart 

With  a  cup  of  old  October ; 
For  he  knows  that  a  Bagman  drunk  may  »tart. 
While  his  horse  and  gig  are  sober ; 
Singing  here. 
Swinging  there, 
Merrjy,  readily. 
Far  from  steaddy. 
Safe,  though  tempests  roupd  hjm  roar» 
Is  the  Bagman's  course  on  shpre. 

6. 
When  the  storm  is  past,  and  the  journey  done. 

And  the  tnmbler  smokes  before  hin« 
He  cheers  each  waiter  with  bis  ftuB, 
And  the  barmaids  all  adore  him. 
Funning  here. 
Punning  there. 
Merrily,  readily. 
Cheerily,  steadUy, 
Tumblers  three,  or  rather  four, 
Are  the  Bagman*s  lule  on  shore. 

When  the  Bagman  closes  at  last  his  bools. 
And  stops  at  the  sign  of  the  Tomb,  sir ; 
He  meets  the  waiter  with  cheerful  looks, 
That  shows  him  to  his  room^  sir. 
Jesting  here. 
Resting  there. 
Wearily,  readily, 
Cheerily,  steadily,  ^  - 
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Soandest  sleepy  without  a  snore^ 
Be  the  Bagman's  rest  on  shore. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  a  didactic  poem,  entitled.  The  Trarelier,  or  the  Art  of  the  Road  ; 
and  hope  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  samples  of  the  same. 
Mean-timey  waiting  your  esteemed  favours  with  a  reouttance,  I  remain  your 
most  obedienty 

Isaac  Tomkiks. 

Leeds,  20/A  March,  1838. 

Thus  far  Tomkins.  Just  as  we  were  laying  the  letter  aside,  we  observed 
a  small  paper  lying  inside  the  packet,  which  appears  to  have  dropped  in  by  ac« 
cident,  as  the  sUver  spoons  did  into  Solomon  Leyi^s  pocket.  The  contents 
were  as  follows : — 

Hotti  BrigkUm^  Sm*  RuhM. 
Dear  ToMnNs,— Just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  where  I 
was  recdved  with  all  the  honours.     Astonished  the  natives  by  acknowledging 
the  compliment  in  the  following  chanson : — 

Air—"  La  Pipe  de  Tabac,** 

1. 
SalutI  Salut!  6  belle  France, 
Kt  vous  aussi,  braves  Fran9ais, 
De  Calais,  par  la  Diligence, 
Arrive  un  veritable  Anglais : 
Simple  Avocat,  voila  mon  titre, 
Vous  visiter,  yoiUk  mon  but ; 
Inscrivez-rooi  dans  le  Registre, 
De  Vaux,  Membre  de  I*  InitHuU^(^Bit)^ 

2. 
Dans  Albion  j'etais  naguere, 
De  nos  Pairs,  presqiie  le  premier, 
J*etais  au  bout  de  la  carriere  ; 
En  un  mot  j'etais  Chancelier. 
Mais  le  destin  qui  toujours  change, 
M'a  fait  donner  un  substitut ; 
Puis  je  me  plaindre  de  T^hange  ? 
Je  suis  Membre  de  V  Institute 


Un  jour  peut-^tre,  et  je  Tespere, 

Je  supplanterai  mes  rivaux — 

Non,  ce  n*est  pas  une  chim^re, 

Je  suis  le  chef  des  Radicaux. 

En  attendant  ces  jours  prosp^res, 

Je  serai  toujours  a  Taffut, 

Mais  cependant,  mes  chers  confreres, 

Je  suis  Memlfre  de  VInttitut, 

P.S.— No  news,  except  that  my  friend  Louis  Philippe  has  not  been  shot  at 
for  two  months.     Fm  off  for  the  south  of  France  in  a  day  or  two.     Thine, 

B.  &.  V. 
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ON  THE  SUPPOSED  SENSIBILITY  AND  INTELLIGENCE  OF  INSECTS. 


We  may  not  positively  have  im- 
paled a  irorm;  we  are  not  perhaps 
initiated  in  the  so^accounted  cruel 
mysteries  of  hook  and  Kne ;  but  few 
of  us  would  not  rather  have  trodden 
eUewherCf  when  we  have  chanced  to 
crush  the  worm  that  was  crawling 
across  our  path ;  nor  is  it  with  entire 
indifference  that  we  see  him  cut  in 
twain  by  spade  or  ploughshare^  and 
xvrithing  (as  we  call  it)  at  both  ends 
on  the  up-turned  earth.  Then  as  to 
the  beetle,  with  his  homy  covering,  the 
crash  of  whose  extinction  unavoidably 
calls  attention  to  it,  the  authority  of 
Shakspeare,  as  to  the  kind  and  amoimt 
of  his  suffering,  has  made  it  sacrilege 
to  doubt  its  reality  I  Yet  were  we 
not  ill- pleased  when  the  thought  lately 
occurred  to  us,  that  creatures  whom 
in  our  inadvertence  we  so  incessantly 
iigure  or  destroy,  might  be,  after  aU 
and  in  much  probability,  so  constitu- 
ted by  benevolent  nature,  as  to  be  ex- 
empted, if  not  absolutely,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  those  painful  conse- 
quences which  wound  or  contusion  in- 
flict upon  ourselves.  I  am  sufficiently 
aware  how  serious  a  charge  I  incur 
of  departure  from  received  opinions, 
in  the  pages  which  are  to  follow.  I 
know  tnat  the  humane  prejudice  of 
ages  is  all  against  me !  Lactantius 
has  assured  me  that  beasts  are  man's 
eqtuil  in  aU  things  but  religion :  the 
author  of  the  article  on  instinct  in  the 
Encifclopedie  avers,  that  to  doubt 
whether  beasts  have  feeling,  were  as 
unreasonable  as  to  question  whether 
fellow^reatures  feel:  another  writer 
of  the  same  nation  (in  a  very  pleasing 
treatise  on  animaU)  allies  that  h€ 
can  neither  have  heart  nor  ears  who 
does  not  comprehend,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  those  demonstrations  of 
pain  to  which  the  voices  of  hurt  ani- 
mals give  utterance.  But  let  all  this 
be  ever  so  true  (and  1  enter  not  on 
that  part  of  the  subject  at  all),  butter- 
flies and  beetles,  spiders  and  cock- 
chafers belong  not  to  those  orders  of 
intelligent  creatures  which  cheer  our 
dwellings  and  attach  us  by  affection. 
Rather  annoyances  than  otherwise  in 
their  familiarity,  Buects  are  neither 
like  the  parrot  whose  education  we 
imdertake,  the  do^  who  is  dreaming 


at  our  feet,  or  the  horse  that  is  proud 
to  carry  us  ;  my  concern,  in  short,  be 
it  understood,  in  all  that  is  to  follow, 
is  with  insects  only,  their  supposed 
modicum  of  mind,  their  sensibility, 
their  Instincts,  or  what  not  —  in  a 
word,  the  influence  of  their  psycholo- 
gy, if  they  afford  any,  on  the  economy 
of  their  lives. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  has,  if  I  recollect, 
somewhere  written  that  when  a  worm 
is  cut  in  two,  that  portion  of  him  which 
carries  his  headmdkes  a  decided  ef- 
fort to  escape,  while  the  caudal  part 
resigns  itself  without  resistance  to  its 
fate, — ^tbat  is,  being  interpreted,  the. 
half  to  which  the  head  is  attached, 
being  in  possession  of  the  brain,  con- 
tains all  the  energies  of  life,  and  all 
the  capacity  of  suffering.  But  what 
if  a  worm  has  no  brain,  or  modifica- 
tion of  brain  ?  Without  which  what  is 
the  use  of  nerves  t  For  nerves  indeed 
he  has :  What  sort  of  thing  the  ner- 
vous system  of  insects  may  be  we  shall 
presently  enquire  ;  but,  to  waive  the 
inq>ropriety  of  using  this  form  of  words 
in  brainless  creatures,  what  right,  I 
would  ask,  can  such  imperfect  struc- 
tures as  we  are  going  to  describe 
have  to  be  regarded  OTen  as  an  organ 
of  sensation  f  The  opinion  that  sensa- 
tion is  possible  even  without  nerves, 
in  short,  irithout  an  organ  of  any 
kind,  appears  to  have  been  set  up  to 
expliun  the  activity  of  certain  animal- 
cules, which  exhibit  no  nervous  fasci- 
culi ;  and  it  is  in  reliance  on  this  spe- 
culation that  M.  Regnard  has  lately 
advanced  an  opinion  that  toothach 
does  not  require  a  seat  in  the  nerve, 
but  that  it  is  competent  to  the  bony 
matter  of  the  tooth  itself  to  incur  this 
penalty.  As  sensibility,  however,  is 
incontestably  united  to  demonstrable 
nervous  structure  through  the  races 
of  being  in  which  sensibility  is  most 
conspicuous,  we  would  make  light  of 
the  exception,  if  indeed  it  be  such, 
and  shall  hold  it  more  useful  to  en- 
quire rather  into  the  positive  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  the  nervous  arrange- 
ment which  insects  really  exhibit. 

The  nervous  system,  then,  in  in- 
sects, to  confer  so  large  a  title  on  a 
medullary  cord  which  runs  through 
the  animal^  and  gives  off  a  few  branches 
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to  the  ox^ans  which  it  visits  in  its 
progress;  is  of  the  simplest  character. 
It  is  composed  of  two  substances,  an 
extemalf  of  darker  tnatter,  and  an  in- 
ternal of  whiter,  called  respecdvelj) 
fW)m  some  resemblance  to  well-known 
portions  of  the  human  brain,  cortical 
and  cineritioua.  In  examining  the 
nervous  rope  more  closely;  it  is  ftir- 
ther  found  to  consist  of  two  easily 
discernible  elementary  threads,  more 
intimately  united  at  particular  points 
than  at  others ;  that  union  is  effected 
by  roundish  knobs  or  ganglions^  which 
appear  as  so  many  small  inequalities 
or  excrescences,  occurring  at  uneaual 
intervals,  in  uncertain  number,  ana  of 
irregular  size.  As  to  external  mani- 
festations of  an  internal  nervous  cene 
tre,  that  b,  the  existence  of  organs  of 
particular  senses ;  in  the  first  plapei 
'  even  ei/es,  which  constitute  the  most 
remarkable  of  such  organs,  are  in  in- 
sects not  universal ;  but  as  insect  eyea, 
when  they  exist,  have  optic  nerves,  and 
as  the  optic  nerves  in  man  proceed 
from  the  brain,  the  first  ganglipQ 
from  which  they  proceed  in  the  else 
"brainless  insect,  passes  with  some  phy- 
siologists for  a  true  brain  ;  whue 
others  are  disposed  to  look  on  all  th^ 
ganglia  as  so  many  equal  brains. 
Now,  as  to  the  first,  ana  most  gene- 
rally received  of  these  views,  I  am  un- 
able to  find  any  real  support  for  It : 
and  be  the  ganglia  what  they  may,  I 
see  no  reason  for  believing  the  extreme 
one  of  the  series  to  have  any  privilege 
or  prerogative  whatever  over  the 
others.  As  to  all  the  ganglia  being 
so  many  equal  brains,  an  argument 
would  be  well  entitled  to  ^  hearing, 
which,  without  attempting  any  thing 
more  precise,  should  be  content  to  ex- 
pose the  legitimate  and  necessary 
consequence  of  supposing  a  conclave 
or  council  of  brains  in  one  being,  and 
signalize  the  prodigious  inconvenience 
of  a  plurality  of  brains  to  a  sinnle 
possessor.  Position  thep  going  for 
nothing  if  structure  be  interrogated, 
the  ganglia  in  thU  respect  are  so 
much  alike,  that  no  argument  cai)  be 
extorted  from  the  employment  of  the 
knife  or  the  microscope  for  believing 
the  head  ganglion,  in  insects,  to  bo 
endowed  with  superior  functions  to 
the  rest,  and  to  be  the  brain  par  exeel- 
lenc^ !  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  there  mf 
experiment  or  gbscrvatiqu  tendjqg  to 
such  a  conclusion  except  Sir  Charles 


Bell*8,  which  I  am  satisfied  is  incor- 
rect. On  observing  .9  diyided  worm, 
instead  o^  the  decollated  head  and 
shoulderp  n^oving  awf y.  and  leaving 
the  tail  to  the  fate  of  denendents  in 

fenera},  I  remarked  that  both  halves 
egap  to  move  in  the  same  progressive 
manner,  and  that  each  sopn  found  its 
way  to  the  borders  of  the  plate.  If 
for  a  few  seconds,  for  it  was  an  affair 
of  seconds;  the  headless  portion  of  the 
two  seemed  least  lively,  as  soon  as  it 
had  made  up  its  mind  it  moved  off, 
much  aft^r  ttie  fashion  of  the  entire 
worm;  or  the  piece,  if  divide^,  to 
which  the  heaa  belonged.  Nay,  if 
worpas  be  cut  into  several  pieces,  the 
motion  is  the  very  same  sort  of  mo- 
tion in  4II  with  that  of  the  obtruncated 
head  and  its  niece  of  body;  and  it  ^- 
ther  appearea  that  the  death  or  cessa- 
tbn  01  motion  in  the  different  pieces, 
depend  generally  upon  their  masses ; 
and  when  the  division  of  worm  was 
not  exactly  equal,  the  head  or  the  tafl 
piece,  according  to  their  mag^tude, 
exhibited  the  most  enduring  vitality. 
Touch  the  et^re  worm  with  an  add 
(which  first  excites  violent  action  but 
quickly  exhausts  mobility  altogether)^ 
PQ  difference  will  be  seen  in  the  tim^ 
required  for  that  result,  whether  you 
apply  the  pobonous  agent  to  one  or 
anotner^arf  of  the  animal,  all  showing 
that  there  can  be  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  different  ganglia  as  reser- 
voire  of  life,  ^1  proving,  or  tending  to 

grove,  that  one  confera  no  more  vita- 
ty  on  the  whole,  or  sensibility  on  the 
parts  than  another.  On  making  simi- 
lar experiments  on  insects  (which  you 
may  mvide  at  the  juncture  of  the  cor- 
slet with  the  abdomen),  the  life  of  the 
disconnected  pieces  (as  of  those  of  the 
worm)  endures  for  hours,  sometime 
for  dajrs ;  different  insects,  however, 
differing  materlalhr  i^  the  period  of 
final  extinction.  In  a  few  Inatapces 
the  portion  of  a  divided  insect^  tp 
whicn  the  head  was  attached,  may 
have  exhibited  90inc  fi^ble  Indication 
of  life  after  the  other  extremity  had 
already  ceased  to  move;  but  the  diffe- 
rence was  trifling,  and  one  should  take 
in  thp  fact  that  uie  upper  ganglion  in 
insechi  is  gqnerall^  the  largest,  as 
perhap3  sumgient  to  account  for  i(; 
but  the  repiilt  wai  sq  far  (row  inya- 
pabl^  that  of  »  Bbv>s  mmomfaf  ftir 
iRitancsi  iftMi  I  had  OtWim  w  ^ 

manner  specined,  the  head  and  corslet 
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wHh  their  appendages  ceased  to  glTO 
e\gn$  of  vitality  long  before  the  rest  of 
the  beetle  had  ceased  to  move.  The 
head  idone  cut  off  from  a  fly.  or  an  v 
other  insect^  soon  dies,  but  the  tmnl 
'Will  still  survive  for  some  time  i  the 
head  would  therefore  teem  more  de- 
pendent  on  the  body  than  the  bo<fy  on 
the  head^  or,  at  any  rate,  the  consider^ 
able  period  during  which  either  part 
of  a  divided  insect  continues  to  mani- 
fest signs  of  life  leads  to  the  inevitably 
conclusion  of  the  parts  not  drawing 
supplies  from  the  head,  nay,  of  the& 
entire  independence  as  to  the  posses- 
sion or  conservation  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  parts  upon  each  other.* 

Or  take  the  other  view,  and  make 
the  extreme  ganglion  but  one  of  seve- 
ral brains;  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  having  more  than  one  brain,  more 
than  one  seat  of  sensation  and  intelli" 
gence,  must  surely  have  been  over- 
looked in  such  an  extravagance  I  for 
do  not  sensatioi),  and  consciousness 
that  we  have  it,  'make  up  our  indivir 
duaditv  ?  And  would  not  a  plurality  of 
seats  for  these  faculties  in  the  sam^ 
creature  disintegrate  that  creature,  an4 
make  many  individualities  out  of  or 
within  one  organization  ? 

Are  the  pieces  of  a  wonp,  theui 
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jost  so  many  worms  (in  virtue  of  tho 
ganglionic  lij^  qf  each)  and  jfet  capa? 
Die  of  conseudauon  into  one  existence  t 
To  support  this  theory,  It  wi}l  not  be 
enough  that  each  ganglionic  centre 
(whatever  cerebral  attributes  we  shall 
invest  it  with)  be  supposed  in  possef-* 
sbn  of  its  own  independence ;  for  as 
the  worm  entire  can  move  his  whole 
hody  thus  composed,  we  must  farther 
suppose  an  exact  harmonv  and  under- 
standing between  these  oifferent  indi- 
vidualities, else  his  actions  would  have 
no  unity,  no  r^thm,  no  steadiness  of 
purpose  or  unifonnity  of  character. 
In  short,  has  a  worm  a  will,  or  a  chorus 
of  wills  f  To  willhojie  of  the  first 
attributes  of  mind,  (and  mind  is  unity, 
is  indivisible.)  When  I  walk^  I  in^r 
deed  will  to  walk,  I  have  but  on^ 
brain.  When  a  worm  crawls  with 
his  twenty  trains,  U  it  his  will  or  their 
wills  that  govern  him  ?  Were  every 
ganglion  Si  separate  brain,  there  might 
come  to  be  an  insurrection  of  thQ 
wills  1  the  balance  of  power  tn  the 
ganglionic  repul^ic  migut  be  perp^tq- 
ally  disturbed  I  and  not  only  evenr 
motion  be  very  difficult  to  be  execut^i 
but  even  the  vital  principle  be  often 
in  exceeding  doubt  how  to  distribute 
itself,!  and  do  justice  to  all  parties ! 


*  To  revert  to  the  mere  position  of  this  ganglion  being  the  same  which  brala  occn* 
piei  elsewhere,  I  sappose  nobodjr  would  ever  have  thought  of  im tituting  a  lerious  ar* 
gument  from  that  fact,  oor  have  dreamt,  on  that  account,  of  advancing  for  gangUop, 
No.  1,  a  claim  to  more  cerebral  attributei  than  No,  2,  had  it  not  happened  to  sepd 
off,  where  an  organ  of  vliion  really  exists,  the  optic  nerves.  But  these  nerves  must  be 
inserted  somewhere  into  the  general  nervous  matter  of  the  body,  ^nd  that  point  would 
naturally  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eyes ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  worms  and 
caterpillars  have  no  eyes,  and  so  are  destitute  of  even  thU  narrow  pretension  to  a 
brain  or  cerebrceid  ganglion,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  could  well  be  more  gratui- 
tous than  the  speculation,  that  the  ftr»t  ganglion  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  brain  of  buec/s. 

f  If  any  one  shall  say  I  am  perplexing  what  is  extremely  $hiq)h,  and  that  no  one 
comprehends  that  these  pauglionie  brains  are  UIm  human  brains,  seats  of  inteBgenct, 
but  simply  dipdts  of  semibiHty  (and  there  is  no  tliird  offlee  of  brain  that  can  be  sug- 
gested), I  reply,  that  a  plurality  even  of  tutk  brains  or  seats  otJMing  easnot  be  sup- 
posed in  the  same  individual  bird,  beasi,  reptile,  or  Insect.  Te  enter  fhlly  open  the 
subject  would  be  to  mrffrtjpfllr,  in  a  great  measure,  what  follows  in  the  text  {  I  weald 
merely  state  here,  that  as  there  ean  be  no  fooHmg  without  aomseiotuness  (fee  I  ask  whe- 
ther any  one  can  eeaoeive  of  feeling  ftparately  flmn  eonsciousBess ;  and  whether  the 
words,  '*  I  am  eonsoUits  of  a  pain  or  nnessinnss,"  are  not  syaeoymous  with  "  Ifnipnin 
or  ifa««JUMs«  f)  and  consdmisaess  Is  essentially  piagle  Hke  all  the  ether  pheimiieoa 
having  referenoe  to  mind,  which  Is  one  and  single,  so  there  ean  be  bat  ene  f«el  fbr  cen- 
soiousness  or  for  feeling,  t.  #.  one  brain^ 

That  there  can  be  but  one  brain,  may  also  be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  phrase, 
I  fed,  with  that  of  /  digest,  I  breathe,  or  with  any  other  function  of  ergemie  life.  We 
are  conscious  that  our  mind,  our  inner  man,  our  *'  I,''  Is  Involved  in  the  ftrst  expres- 
sion, and  that  the  oth^r  ftmctiens  are  so  iodependept  of  that  mind,  (hat  they  ^an  he  and 
are  carried  on  without  its  cognisance.     Mind,  therefore,  or  one  of  the  attributes  qf 
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Neither  then  can  the  collective  gang- 
lia be  so  many  brains^  nor  has  the 
head  ganglion  made  out  any  case  to  be 
pre-eminently  such. 

And  if  the  supposition  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  brains  be  thus  absurd,  and 
the  assertion  of  any  one  ganglion  to 
be  cAi^  amongst  its  fellows,  and  brain 
proper,  be  thus  unsupported,  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  as  ox  course,  that  in- 
sects have,  indeed,  no  centrum  com- 
mune  of  sensation  and  intelligence ; 
and  if  it  be  admitted  tliat  they  are  des- 
titute of  this,  to  prove  them  in  the 
largest  possession  of  nerves  would  be 
of  no  avail. 

But  as  the  possession  of  a  brain,  or 
some  equivalent  to  a  brain,  bv  insects, 
may  be  still,  by  some,  held  not  to 
have  been  entirely  disproved,  let  us 
now  enquire  into  the  second  condition 
required  for  the  sentient  life  ;  and 
direct  our  attention  to  certain  peculi- 
arities of  the  nervous  system,  as  it  has 
been  latterly  elucidated  (in  man  and  the 
higher  animals),  in  order  to  compare 
t/iat  nervous  system  with  the  nerves 
of  insects,  and  see  if  it  be  a  probable 
doctrine  that  they  should  have  nerves 
fitted  for  sensation. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
there  are  two  distinct  orders  of  nerves, 
which  not  only  differ  in  their  place  of 
origin,  but  are  subservient  to  different 
uses.  All  physiologists  now  talk  of 
nerves  for  sensation,  and  nerves  for 
voluntary  motion,  in  addition  to  which 
two  orders  of  nerves  some  have 
thought  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a 
third,  to  administer  to  the  growth  of 
the  body,  regulate  the  transition  of 
food  into  nourishment,  and  preside 
over  the  intestinal  secretions,  and  the 
defaecatiou  of  the  system.  Take  all 
three  supposed  orders  of  nerves  to- 
gether, adding  to  them,  of  course,  a 
brain,  and  it  Is  certain  that  we  obtain 
a  pretty  extensive  view  of  a  nervous 
system.  How  different  this,  however, 
from  any  thing  that  can  be  traced  In 
insect  anatomy !  Again,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  a  complicated  and  efficient 
system  of  nerves  is  susceptible  of  ana- 
tomical demonstration,  phenomena  of 
mind  are  manifested ;  and  that  sensa^ 
tion,  or  that  perception  of  external 
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objects  which  supplies  the  mind  with 
all  practical  knowledge,  eminently  be- 
longs to  a  certain  anatomical  dere- 
lopement ;  these  are  also  conclusions 
from  which  none  dissent.  As  we  de- 
scend the  scale  of  animal  existence^ 
and  find  the  general  organizations  less 
perfect  and  complete,  but  particulari  j 
the  distribution  of  a  nervous  system 
less  ample,  evidences  of  any  mental 
operation  becomes  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory. It  follows,  therefore, 
^at  when  we  come  to  insects,  whose 
nervous  system  is  of  the  lowest  ordery 
we  ought  really  to  be  prepared,  apri'^ 
ori,  for  a  great  diminution  of  the  ge- 
neral sensibility,  in  place  of  insisting, 
not  only  on  the  fineness  of  their  in- 
stincts, but  of  their  huge  capacity  for 
pain.  Or  go  into  some  details,  and 
speculate  on  those  parts  of  our  ner- 
vous system,  which  might  seem  the 
least  indispensable  to  these  very 
subordinate  creatures,  nerves  of  sen* 
sation  will  probably  occur  to  us  as  the 
nerves  least  likely  to  be  found.  Nerves 
required  for  motion  of  organs  should 
belong  indifferently  to  high  and  low 
grades  of  animal  existence  where  mo- 
tion is  exercised.  Nerves  for  carry- 
ing on  the  functions  of  the  visceral 
life  (the  nutrition  of  every  animal 
equally  requiring  them)  must  also  be 
counted  on — and,  accordingly,  both 
orders  of  nerves  in  insects  are  de- 
monstrable. We  name  them  without 
fear  of  a  mistake,  and  not  altogether 
from  analogy,  the  offices  of  certain, 
even  of  insect  nerves,  may  be  assumed 
safely.  Knowing  that  the  function 
of  nutrition  is  executed  by,  or  is  under 
the  control  of  nerves  in  ourselves,  and 
in  the  higher  animals,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude,  when  we  see  tissues 
of  similar  appearance  profusely  dis- 
tributed about  the  reservoirs  of  ali- 
ment in  lower  forms  of  being,  that 
these  are  the  instruments  of  a  similar 
operation  in  them : — and  when  we  see 
that  from  different  points  along  the 
nervous  trunk,  there  proceed  branches 
going  to  parts  subservient  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  creature,  we  cannot  make 
much  mistake.  In  calling  these  latter 
expansions  of  the  nervous  tissue  nerves 
of  motion ;  but  when  we  come  to  en- 


mind,  Miwooiwiieft,  is  necessary  to  feeling,  which  being  la  its  very  nature  emgle,  tho 
corporeal  seat  (so  to  speak)  of  feeling  must  be  aUo  ein^U,  that  is,  again,  there  can  be 
but  one  brain. 
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quire  into  iheiT  probable  possession  of 
nerves  of  sensation,  let  us  see  how  the 
case  lies. 

First,  we  have  no  right,  no  authority 
to  say  tiiat  it  is  necessary  they  should 
feeldX  all.  Granting  sensation,  how* 
ever,  that  is,  conceding  the  points  to  be 
proved,  we  should  he  exceedingly  em- 
barassed  to  assign  particular  nerves  as 
their  nerves  of  sensation.  The  func- 
tions ahove  alluded  to  must,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  executed  (in  insects 
equally  as  in  man) ;  but,  not  to  urge 
that  the  existence  of  sensibility,  or 
its  amount,  could  not  have  been  le- 
gitimately assumed  from  any  abund- 
ance of  nerves,  the  whole  amount  of 
nerves  in  insects  is  so  small,  and  the 
duties  which  nerves  must  discharge 
having  been  assigned  from  functions 
actually  performed,  as  well  as  from  the 
visible  distribution  of  the  nervous  mat- 
ter, the  residuary  legatee.  Sensation, 
will  come  poorly  off,  unless  we  as- 
sume, that  it  may  be  imparted  by 
the  same  nervous  material,  wherever 
found,  which  has  so  many  other  claims 
to  satisfy.  So  much,  then,  for  the^o- 
hability  of  sensation  in  insects, /rom  an 
examination  of  their  system  of  nerves. 
We  had,  indeed,  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  want  that  organ, 
without  which  we  cannot  conceive  sen- 
sation :  but  if  it  shall  have  been  also 
rendered  not  improbable  that  they  also 
want  the  railroads  of  communication 
with  such  an  organ,  we  not  only  can 
no  longer  argue  that  msects  feel  from 
any  thing  known  to  us  in  their  struc- 
ture, but  from  that  very  structure  we 
seem  to  be  led  to  exactly  the  contrary 
conclusion.* 

Since  the  argument  for  sensation  in 
insects  cannot  then  be  supported  in 
this  way,  those  who  maintain  it  must 
shift  their  ground,  which  perhaps  they 
may  be  less  reluctant  to  do,  in  the 
possession,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  a 
Much  stronger  position  in  the  conduct 
of  the  living  insect,  when  accidentally 
or  purposely  injured.  Writhing  in  a 
worm,  or  agita^on  in  the  limbs  of  an 
insect  submitted  to  experiment,  have 
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been  long  held  to  be  certainly  expres- 
sive of  painfitl  sensation.  Nothhig 
can  be  less  conclusive  than  the  infer- 
ence of  pain  felt  from  motion  induced. 
If  1  were  engaged  as  counsel  on  the 
popular  side  I  would  throw  up  that 
clause  of  my  brief  altogether,  and 
rather  take  my  stand  in  maintaining 
the  sensibility  of  insects  on  certain 
speculations  of  Bichat  (exceedingly 
ingenious  ones),  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently lay  before  the  reader ;  but  as 
to  what  is  seen  to  take  place  and  is 
supposed  to  be  so  conclusive  of  pain, 
let  it  be  observed  that  abnormal  motion, 
motion  under  any  epithet,  is  evidently 
not  so  general  a  result  of  pained  sen- 
sihility  in  man  himself,  as  to  furnish 
even  the  argument  from  analogy, 
which  goes  for  so  much  in  all  our  con- 
clusions. Strictly  considered,  motion 
is  purely  an  affection  of  the  organism, 
while  for  sensation,  mind,  as  well  as 
organism,  is  requisite.  All  uncon- 
scious movements  are  purely  organic, 
and  mere  organism  (which  involves 
matter  only)  cannot  be  essentially  in 
possession  of,  though  it  may  be  united 
to  sensation,  which  necessanly  involves 
the  inteUigent  or  immaterial  part  of 
our  nature.  Motion  under  pain,  and 
sensibility  to  pain,  are  such  different 
and  distinct  things,  that  it  is  even 
familiar  to  witness  pain  endured  with- 
out abnormal  motion  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  young  persons  affected 
with  St  Vitus  dance,  make  g^maces 
which  to  those  not  in  the  secret  might, 
from  their  unfamiliarity,  be  supposed 
falsely  to  express  pain  ;  the  most  un- 
seemly contortions,  -however,  noto- 
riously take  place  without  pain.  The 
epileptic,  the  hysterical  convulsions 
are  painless ;  of  tetanic  spasm,  indeed, 
the  pain  is  much  severer  even  than 
that  of  inflammation  ;  but  remark,  in 
reference  to  this  argument,  that  here, 
in  place  of  motion,  the  state  is  that  of 
rigid  immobility.  As  to  particular 
motions  in  some  creatures,  qualified  by 
misleading  epithets,  concerning  which 
80  much  is  said,  vou  may  notice  that 
the  little  a^d-eels  that  you  poke  out 


*  Swammerdam,  who  has  done  so  much  for  entomology,  carried  insect  anatomy  to 
a  perfection  which,  before  bit  time,  seemed  impossible,  and  is,  therefore,  held  in  the 
highest  reverence  among  entomologists ;  not  thist  I  would  ventore  to  aver  my  belief  in 
all  bis  discoveries.  A  great  deal  o(  uncertainty,  as  well  as  instruction,  must  ever  attach 
to  reasonings  founded  upon  comparative  anatomy  / — only  think  of  difftreneea  ofopinU,n 
as  to  whether  a  particular  organ  in  an  insect  should  be  called  its  rpleen  or  Hoer.         ' 
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of  their  holes  in  the  beach  at  low  wa- 
ter, wriggle  exactly  after  tfu  fttshion 
of  the  toorm  on  the  fishearmafCs  hook. 
rerhaps  the  shape  of  that  worm  (like 
that  of  the  eel  and  the  serpent)  may 
in  flpreat  measure  ezj^ain  the  writhing 
which  b  so  gratoitonsly  supposed  to 
be  expressiTe  of  its  agony,  and  the 
"  winding  bout"  of  the  reptile  be  but 
the  eonseauence  of  '*  its  hnked  struc- 
ture long  drawn  autJ**  When  we  hare 
pricked  the  insect  or  wounded  the 
worm,  they  may  indeed  more  violently 
and  be  thrown  into  apparent  agita- 
tion, but  the  only  certain  conclusion 
to  be  deduced  from  that  fact  is,  that 
we  have  stimulated  the  inherent  irri- 
tability  of  a  part  of  their  organization. 
It  is  positive  that  no  proof  of  the 
Worm*s  consciousneu  of  the  injury — 
that  is,  his  sensibility  under  it,  can  be 
thus  obtdned )  and  motions,  I  will  re- 
peat it,  can  never  prove  pain,  since 
muscular  contraction  of  every  kind, 
and  in  every  direction,  is  performed 
entireijT  without  consciousness.* 

KCotion,  then,  being  inadmissible  in 
proof  of  painful  sensation,  let  us  next 
examine  that  speculatian  of  the  French 
physiologist  to  which  allusion  has 
been  mme;  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  been  ever  pressed  into  this  ser- 
vice, and  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
generous  to  suggest  it  for  the  service 
of  one*s  adversary.  That  the  organic 
imisibility,  that  by  which  the  heart 
contracts  upon  the  blood,  and  the  vis- 
cera on  their  contents,  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  animal  sensibility,  and  so 
requires  no  particular  order  qf  nerves 
-—this  was  the  doctrine  of  Bichat,  an- 
nounced in  a  sufficiently  remarkable 
passage,  which  the  medical  reader,  at 
least,  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  again 
plaeed  before  him.  *'  There  are  two 
kinds  of  sensibility ;  one  purely  or- 
panic,  and  the  other  the  sensibility  of 
relation.     The  organic  sensibility  is 


that  inherent  prc^rty,  by  virtue  of 
which  an  organ  receives  an  impres- 
sion. Thus,  glands  are  sensible  in  this 
sense  only,  t.  e.  to  the  stimolns  ofUood 
which  circulates  in  them ;  thus  excre- 
tory ducts  are  sensible  to,  and  react 
upon  the  fluids  which  they  convey ; 
npon  this  kind  of  sensibility  depend  tne 
functions  of  circulation,  respiration, 
digestion,  secretion,  absorption, — in  a 
word,  all  the  functions  of  organic  life. 
But  the  sensibility  of  relation  is  that  by 
which  our  orffans  are  not  only  impres- 
sionable to  stimuli,  but  are  enabled  to 
transmit  as  well  as  to  receive  impres- 
sions to  a  sensorium  commune.  It  is 
by  this  sensibility  that  the  animal  holds 
communion  with  surrounding  objects ; 
upon  it  depend  the  phenomena  of  the 
brcnn  and  senses ;  it  is  its  peculiar  pro- 
vince and  exclusive  prerogative  to  pre- 
side over  external,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  animal  life  (the  other  kind  of 
sensibility  having  been  imparted  even 
to  t7^0too/e  existence).  Notwithstand- 
ing this  dbtinction,  however,  the  or- 
ganic sensibility  is  the  principle,  the 
element,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sensibility 
of  relation,  and  may  be  considered  at 
its  first  grade ;  so  that,  when  it  aug» 
tnents  much  in  an  organ,  it  takes  the 
character  of  the  sensibility  qf  relation, 
and  the  organ  now  carries  to  the  com- 
mon centre  certain  impressions,  which 
before  it  either  did  not  transmit  or 
transmitted  very  imperfectly.  *' 

Now,  then,  it  may  be  enquired,  rinoe 
even  insects  possess  (for  no  /tVi>i^  thing 
can  want  it)  the  organic  unsibHity, 
why  may  they  not  have,  in  accordance 
with  this  doctrine,  the  o^AfT  sensibility 
— ^the  sensibility  to  external  hnrts-^ 
the  sensibility  of  relation— th^t  animal 
sensibility,  coneeming  which  we  hesi- 
tate ? — for  the  reasons  assigned  before, 
—their  organic  d^ftdendes^ot'ww^ 
you  even  grant  to  inseets  a  nervous 
system  beyond  what  their  fiiuietional 


*  Wkm  we  move  owe  ttmbt,  indeed,  we  are  <ionsdOQS  of  this  motioti,  and  by  that 
ceoidoaRieis  we  arrive  at  the  true  itata  of  the  poiitSon  of  onr  musclet  and  the  flexure 
of  our  menlwrf  i  but  we  deHve  tUe  knowledge  prebabty  from  the  proper  nerves  of 
sensation  which,  when  we  bend  the  arm  for  instance,  are  compressed ;  and  it  is  the 
mode  and  amount  of  pressure  to  which  these  nerves  are  subject  that  bring  the  brafn 
acquidnted  with  the  state  of  muscular  contractibility.  In  eases,  too,  where  muscular 
motion  becomes  intolerably  painful  (as  in  spasms),  still  it  is  probable  that  we  suffer 
by  (he  nerves  of  sensation,  not  by  any  abnormal  exercise  of  the  nerves  of  motion  :— 
but  even  allow  that  this  order  of  nerves  were  capable  of  painful  sensation  or  any  sen- 
sations, this  could  only  be  true,  provided  there  were  a  brain  to  which  to  transmit 
them. 
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life  demandfly  a  nenrous  system  capable 
of /^'anlmtltfin^  impressions  beyond  the 
impressed  oTgan«  vet  till  a  brain^  io 
whicb  to  transmit  tnem>  can  be  shown 
to  have  any  exiftence»  it  will  be  vain 
for  the  roaids  to  be  open ;  there  is  no 
metrapolU  to  which  all  these  roads 
eonverge^the  ezbtence  of  a  brain,  or 
common  centre^  being  /or  iemation 
the  tine  qua  non^  an  imprestum  may 
be  made  on  the  external  olrgan.  and 
no  sensation  result.  It  may  aid  the 
apprehension  of  a  difference  between 
mere  impressions  tipon  the  organs  of 
senses  and  the  same  impressions  oar- 
fied  into  fuU  sinsatunh  that  some  of 
the  organs  of  sense  beinff  double,  Ihero 
impressions  made  on  tnem  must  be 
also  doubles  whereas  senscUion  (fie- 
cause  the  brain  here  comes  in)  is  al- 
ways single.  In  reading,  the  two  eyes 
do  not  see  two  books  ^  though  the  two 
nostrils  convey  two  impre8#ions»  one 
smell  is  the  result  i  nor  do  two  ears 
disturb  the  unity  of  the  sense  o/  hear- 
ing ;  aU  of  which,  if  the  mind^  which 
is  single,  did  not  come  into  play,  woi^ 
necessarily  h^^pon.  We  should  see 
doubb  objects,  and  hear  two  Pastas, 
two  Crisis,  &C.&C.  Now,  though  the 
arguments  derived  from  examination 
of  their  structure  might  of  themselves 
he  held  suAdent  to  raise  serious  doubts 
about  the  sensibility  of  insects,  or  at 
kast  any  considerate  degree  of  it,  we 
are  disposed  to  insist  more  particularly 
on  the  views  reppecting  the  nature  of 
selisation  itself,  which  consider  it  as 
not  entirefy  an  organici  any  more  than 
mtn'efy^  a  mental  operation,  and  which 
maintain  that  into  sensation,  mind  as 
well  as  6(N^,  talis/ enter.  We  entirely 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Encyclopi- 
diste,  that  ''the  highest  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  faoulties  is  not  more 
incompetent  to  matter  only  than  the 
finwiest  sensations  and  that  there  is 
infinitely  greater  distance  between  the 
most  rraned  etherealized  matter,  how- 
ever organized,  and  the  lowest /»«rcttp- 
tion,  than  betwixt  perception  in  its 
simplest  form,  and  tne  most  reflective 
of  the  acts  of  intelUs^ence."* 

Though  it  be  evi&iit  tiiat  the  mhid, 
strictly  mcorporeal,  and  not  liaUe  to 
the  demands  of  the  bodyi  or  sose^^plk 
ble  of  the  injuries  of  the  body,  eamot 
be  the  proper  seat  of  pain,  nemthelesfl 
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the  discussion  of  sensadon,  or  sensibi- 
lity, necessarily  introduces  mind,  be* 
cause  sensation  involves  perception, 
and  perception  supposes  con^noti^neff. 
But  the  mind  can  only  perceive  what 
the  sense  has  first  duly  brought  under 
its  cognizance ;  a  smell,  to  be  recoa- 
nised  and  distinguished,  as  of  musx, 
or  acetic  acid,  of  assafsetida,  or  a  rose, 
must  have  been  transmitted  from  the 
corporeal  oxgan  to  the  incorporeal 
sensory ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  present- 
ed by  memory  to  the  mind's  eye  which 
has  not  been  originally  transmitted  b^ 
the  nerve  of  vision,  wrough  the  optic 
Apparatus.  If  th^  explanations  be 
correctly  given,  it  follows  that  sensa- 
tion is  stnctly  neither  an  affection  of 
the  mind,  nor  exclusively  of  the  orgtm, 
but  results  from  the  combined  action 
of  the  two  )  and  farther,  that  it  is 
really  more  a  mental  phenomenon 
than  of  the  apparently  sentient  organ, 
is  probable,  from  the  fact  that  forced 
attention,  preoccupation,  or  distrac- 
tion of  the  mind  mterfere  to  a  ^reat 
degree  with  the  perceptions  of  pamful 
impressions  made  on  the  body.  The 
extent  of  this  power  of  the  mind  over 
matter  may  vary  much  in  different 
individuals*  but  we  all  possess  some 
considerable  share  of  it.  When  the 
attention  is  either  voluntarily  conceded 
or  involuntarily  drawn  off  in  another 
direction,  we  obtain,  in  remutai  of  the 
effort,  or  as  the  result  of  tne  distrac- 
tion, a  greatly  dimimsJied  conscious^ 
ness  qfpain.  On  the  other  hand,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  unceasing  at- 
tention, the  unceasing  vigilance  which 
the  hypochondriac  oevotes  to  his  least 
symptom,  aggravates  his  malaise  into 
pain  ?  It  must  be  partiy  from  alien- 
ated attention  (not  entirely,  for  we 
know  that  the  smart,  or  the  throb,  re- 
4,uiii»  an  interval  before  they  super- 
vene <m  the  ii^ury )  and  we  partlv 
apprehend  the  reason  of  this,  and  call 
it  reaction)  that  schoolboys  and  pugi- 
Ibts  do  not  feel  their  bruises  till  aAer 
the  fight,  and  that  soldiers  occasion- 
ally £scover  gun-shot  wounds,  of  a 
slighter  kind,  some  time  after  they 
hs^  been  in^ted.  I  know  a  gentle- 
man who  held  the  candle  while  an 
opertCion  was  performing  on  him  for 
hernia!  The  story  related  in  the 
*•  Diary  of  a  late  Plrf  sidan"  of  a  lady 
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who  bore  the  amputation  of  her  breast 
without  flinchingr^  by  causing  her  maid 
to  hold  before  her  the  letter  she  bad 
just  received  from  her  husband  iu  In- 
dia, chsurms  us  from  its  air  of  truth. 
Mutius  Sctevola  is  related  to  haye 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire,  tWii^  a/i«- 
nato  ab  sensu  ammo,  attentive  rather 
to  his  glory  than  his  bodily  suffering. 
Could  the  Cranmers  and  the  Latimers, 
the  saints  and  martyrs  of  old,  ever 
have  been  such  but  from  the  autocracy 
of  the  high  motives  by  which  their 
attention  was  enchained  ?  and  (to  make 
a  sad  anticlimax!)  do  we  not  daily 
experience  that  even  the  light  distrac- 
tion of  cheerful  conversation,  or  luck 
at  cards,  are  as  good  as  colchicum  in 
twinges  of  a  second-rate  gout.  * 

Things  then  proceed  thus  : — An 
impression,  the  materiel,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  which  the  sensation  is  to  be 
forged,  is  transmitted  to  the  brain 
more  or  less  vividly  according  to  the 
perfection  and  delicacy  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  the  mind,  receiving  its  inti- 
mation from  the  organ  of  sense,  re- 
joices or  is  pained  according  to  the 
perception  it  thus  obtains.  The 
acutenoss,  however,  of  the  mind's  per- 
ceptivity, its  full  co-operation  with 
that  organ,  will  yary  accordmg  to  the 
nature,  the  force,  and  the  duration  of 
the  impression  itself;  according  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  material  in- 
strument, the  nerve,  may  have  trans- 
mitted the  impression ;  and  according 
as  attention  has  been  concentrated, 
divided,  or  withdrawn.  That  some 
persons  bear  surgical  operations  better 
than  others  may  indeed  involve  seve- 
ral circumstances ;  but  of  these  it  h 
probably  one,  to  possess  a  mind  capa- 
ble of  considerable  effort  in  forcing  the 
attention  elsewhere ;  it  cannot,  how- 
over,  be  denied  that  a  more  obtuse 
constitution  of  the  nervous  system  may 
materially  assist.  Such,  then,  seem- 
iug  to  be  the  nature  of  sensibility, 
and  such  the  organ  it  employs,  as 
those  organs  are  so  scantily,  or  not  at 
all,  developed  in  insects,  if  the  above 


statement  be  correct,  the  popular  and 
poetical  opinion  of  their  mgh  sensibi- 
lity cannot  possibly  be  just. 

But  these  views  by  no  means  ex- 
haust the  objections  that  lie  against 
our  belief  in  the  great  sensibility  of 
insects.  The  non  exi9tence  of  any 
proper  or^on  of  touch  (which,  in  man, 
is  the  appropriate  oi^gan  of  general 
sensibility,  and  co-extensive  with  his 
body  itself)  in  insects  is  a  fact  yery 
unfavourable  to  the  opinion  that  they 
were  created  with  great  susceptilnlily 
to  pain.  Their  integuments  at  laiige 
are  scarcely  ever  impressionable  by 
simple  contact ;  and  as  to  those  who 
place  touch  in  the  antenntB  only,  aiui 
so  restrict  it  almost  to  a  point,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  allow  it  to  in- 
sects at  aJl ;  such  persons,  tberdRsre, 
formally  deny  to  insects  that  general 
sensibility  which  cannot  be  supposed 
when  the  sense  of  touch  is  not  pos- 
sessed; besides,  where  the  surface 
adapted  for  receiving  external  impres- 
sions from  contact  is  so  exceedingly 
limited,  in  the  same  proportion,  one 
would  think,  must  that  general  sensi- 
bility (of  which  external  impression 
is  the  first  condition)  also  decline ;  nay, 
its  existence  at  all  must  be  very  qnes- 
tionable,  when  we  speak  of  creatures 
whose  bodies  are  nearly  covered  witb 
horn,  whose  breastplate  is  a  sort  of 
cuirass,  and  whose  l^gs  are  encased  in 
greaves.  These,  it  will  be  confessed, 
are  impromising  conditions  for  super- 
ficial  feeling,  but  it  may  be  urged  that 
when  we  run  a  pin  into  an  insect  we 
invade  a  deeper  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion ;  and  that  if  upon  such  an  injury 
the  legs  are  instantly  seen  to  be  violent- 
ly agitated,  the  conclusion  that  pain 
has  produced  that  agitation  is  surdy 
natural  and  unavoidable.  But  mus- 
cular contractions,  as  we  have  endea- 
youred  to  show  above,  of  any  members 
or  parts  (like  those  of  a  heart  recent- 
ly withdrawn  from  the  body,  of  which 
the  pulsations  can  so  ea&y  be  re- 
newed)  only  require  that  inhment 
property  of  Uie  living  soUd,  known  to 


*  "  And  how*8  your  pain?**  enquired  the  gentle  maid 

(For  that  was  asking  if  with  luck  she  play'd)  ; 

And  thU  the  answef'd,  as  the  cardi  decreed, 

**  O  Biddy  1  ask  noi^verjf  bad  mdeed  ;*' 

Or  in  more  cheerful  tone,  flrom  spirit  light, 

•*  Why,  thank  you,  Biddy,  pretty  well  to-iught."^CaABBK. 
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pbyeiolog^to  by  the  name  of  irrUabi-. 
lity.  Or  if  it  be  Baid  that  though 
9ome  insects  are  hard  and  homy  in  their 
intcgumeutSy  others  are  soft;  tliat 
ciUerpiiiars,  which  shrink  and  are 
much  disturbed^  and  even  what  wc 
call  convulsed  when  you  meddle  with 
them,  suggest  sensation  painfully  ex- 
cited; that  the  sense  of  touch  in  the 
spider  is  presumed  to  be  acute*  and 
that  even  worms  and  slugs  will  not 
patiently  be  handled ;  yet  there  are 
other  and  opposite  facts  which  seem 
to  nullify  these  inferences.  Thus, 
spiders  abonnd  on  nettle-beds ;  slays, 
which  are  softer  than  our  integuments, 
lie  upon  the  nettle;  the  caterpillar 
cnmc/tes  or  masticates  the  whole  of 
tiib  formidable  weed;  some  insects 
habitually  feed  on  vegetables  of  acrid 
juices,  juices  which  would  vesicate 
our  skin  and  inflame  the  mucous 
membrane.  Now,  if  insects  of  this 
soft  contexture  seem  not  to  be  harmed 
by  these  mechanical  irritants;  if  the 
thousand  barbs  of  the  stingmg  nettle, 
which  so  readily  penetrate  and  pain 
our  comparatively  hard  integuments 
(and  that  penetration  must  much  more 
readily  take  place  through  the  epider- 
7iUs  of  the  caterpillar) ;  if,  I  say,  these 
needles  of  nature  do  not  hurt  him  as 
they  hurt  us,  and  he  does  not  afford 
any  evidence,  even  the  suspicious  one 
of  unusual  motions,  that  they  do,  is  it 
not  a  presumption  at  least,  that  he 
cannot  be  much  pained  by  the  pins  of 
the  entomologist?  Besides,  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  caterpillar  does 
not  wince  when  the  Ichneumon 
pierces  his  flesh  to  inoculate  him  with 
her  pernicious  eggs  1 

Those,  however,  who  are  reluctant, 
or  cannot  bring  themselves  to  question 
current  opinions  (and  this,  respect- 
ing insect  insensibility,  is  so  in  all 
countries),  have  still  some  objections 
to  urge,  though  they  can  hardly  pre- 
tend to  the  name  oi arguments.  Some, 
perhaps,  will  say,  that  as  God  wills 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  as 
happiness  is  impossible  without  feel- 
ing, worms  and  insects  must  therefore 
be  supposed  capable  of  sufiering ; — 
that  to  imagine  otherwise  is,  indeed, 
almost  an  impiety,  involving  notions 
derogatory  to  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  These  surmises  scarcely  re- 
auire  reply.  We  do  indeed  "  snatch 
nrom  His  hand  the  balance,  and  the 


rod,**  when  we  thus  presume  to  create 
his  creatures  anew  aHer  our  own  no- 
tions of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  the 
general 'scheme  of  Providence!  The 
worm  exists  according  to  his  hind, 
and  man  does  no  more.  The  plant 
was  not  created  to  feel  at  all, — why, 
then,  insist  that  the  worm  or  insect  is 
full  of  sensibility  ?  because  worms 
are  animals?  But  who  made  this 
artificial  division  into  animal  and 
vegetable  life  ?  <'  II  n*y  a  aucune  dif- 
ference essenti^Ue  entre  les  animaux  et 
les  veg^taux ,'**  **  Animals  and  vege- 
tables are,  in  the  eye  of  nature,  exis- 
tencies  of  a  very  similar  order."  Now, 
none  doubting  that  the  vegetable  Idng- 
dom  is  absolutely  impassive,  and  the 
transition  from  vegetable  into  animal 
life  absolutely  eluding  observation,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  refuse  the  ad- 
mission that  some  animals  at  least 
may  be  voidjof  sensibility,  and  we  act 
upon  this  persuasion.  The  oyster  is 
eaten  while  his  heart  palpitates,  with- 
out qualm  or  scruple ;  the  Neapolitan 
batters  down  the  quivering  spines  of 
the  echinus  and  lacerates  him  alive  I 

To  such,  however,  as  may  still 
think  it  becoming  to  insist  that  the 
Creator  must  neeob  have  willed  to  im- 
part the  advantage  oUhe  senses  to  the 
whole  of  His  animal  creation,  the 
question  may  also  be  properly  ad- 
dressed, whether  to  have  endowed 
those  humble  creatures,  which  we  so 
unavoidably  crush  in  myriads  at  every 
step  we  take,  with  an  impassive  body, 
might  not  in  reality  be  that  very  dis- 
pensation of  tenderness  for  which  they 
contend  ? 

In  addition  to  so  many  general  ar- 
guments, which  1  have  now  endeavour- 
ed to  state,  against  the  probability  of 
much  sensibility  in  insects,  argu- 
ments, I  think,  fairly  deducible  from 
the  consideration  of  what  they  are  in 
structure,  and  of  what  sensation  is, 
it  may  yet,  perhaps,  be  by  no  means 
void  of  interest  to  scrutinize  their  pre- 
tension to  each  of  the  senses  categori- 
cally ;  not  but  that  the  question  in 
each  particular  case  does  not  mainly  rest 
upon  the  same  general  grounds.  If  you 
can  prove  any  one  sense  to  exbt,  the 
existence  of  any  other  becomes  possi- 
ble ;  if  you  make  the  possession  of 
one  improbable,  you  throw  suspicion 
on  the  whole.  If  an  insect  can  feel 
without  a  brain  {that  is,  if  it  can  have 
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tbe  general  sennbilitj  which  b  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  organ  which 
imparts  the  sense  of  touch,  without  a 
brain)»  he  maj  also  see  without  a  brain  ; 
but  if  he  cannot  feeli  because  he  wants 
both  the  external  apparatus  and  that 
intelligence  which  supposes  and  em- 
ploys the  internal  organ>  then  it  will 
not  be  possible,  from  the  same  defects, 
for  him  to  see,  or  hear,  or  taste,  or 
gmelL  Nevertheless,  let  us  take  the 
senses  seriatim.  It  is  a  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  which  may  in- 
troduee  the  reader  to  some  curious 
particulars  which  he  may  hare  over- 
looked. 

Sight  of  insects. — Of  all  the  sup- 
posed senses  in  insects,  sight  is  the 
only  one  the  existence  of  wmch  is  sup- 
ported by  our  being  able  to  detect  its 
organ,  that  of  any  of  the  others  being 
only  matter  of  inference.  The  posses- 
sion, you  will  say,  of  the  organ,  must 
surely  prove  the  possession  of  the  same 
identical  sense  which  it  administers  in 
man  ;  and  there  is  doubtless  a  much 
stronger  case  made  out  for  the  fbll  ad- 
mission of  a  sense,  which  appears  from 
analogy  so  very  expedient,  and  of 
which,  in  most  insects,  the  organ  is 
manifest,  than  for  that  of  other  senses 
which  present  no  organ  to  our  obser- 
vation— smell,  for  instance,  or  hearing. 
The  eye,  then,  iu  most  insects,  is  a 
thing  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  question  re- 
midns,  does  it  confer  vision  in  the  ac- 
curate and  full  meaning  of  (he  word  ? 
ibr  it  may  let  in  light  and  not  do  this, 
and  the  light  so  admitted  may  even  be 
the  appointed  stimulus  of  an  insect^s 
eye  as  of  ours,  and  yet  sight,  as  we 
exercise  and  enjoy  it  (and  we  can 
comprehend  and  speak  of  it  in  no 
other  sense),  not  be  the  result.  The 
well-known  experiment  of  Reaumur, 
which  occurs  to  me  here,  and  of  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  have  convinced 
myself,  is  inconclusive.  He  smeared 
the  eyes  of  flies  and  bees  with  an 
opaque  paste.  The  insect,  set  at  li- 
berty, instead  of  making  for  the  hive, 
tiie  window,  or  the  luminous  object, 
fell  immediately  to  the  ground.  This 
proves  undoubtedly  that  an  impression 
Mmade  by  light  upon  the  retina  of  the 
fly,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that 
impression,  the  particular  act  of  flying 
to  the  window  or  the  hive  takes  place. 
Well,  but  this  is  sight!  Is  it  sight 
with  intelligence,  which  is  what  we  un- 
derstand by  this  word?  Can  this  be 
legitimately  inferred?  Can  we  come 


to  the  certain  conclusion  diat  an  insect 
sees,  but  by  attending  to  the  action 
which  sight  determines,  by  watching 
what  follows,  and  is  tak^d  by  every 
one  as  the  result  of  sight  ?  Who  ever 
yet  doubted  that  a  bee  sees  ?  We  find 
him  in  possession  of  eyes  ;  we  ol»erve 
him  go  whero  he  lists,  and  return  un- 
erringly to  his  home.  Nothing  seems 
clearer !  but  if  you  adopt  thu  conclu- 
sion you  will  have  to  proceed  a  grmt 
deal  farther  before  you  stop,  and  make 
your  bee  more  accomplished  than  you 
probably  intend !  You  cannot  disallow 
that  if  the  bee*s  flight  is  directed  by 
vision,  it  must  also  be  regulated  as  to 
its  extent  or  velocity  by  will;  follow 
him  then  awhile  in  those  mazy,  giddy 
gyrations;  now  buzzing  about  your 
nose,  now  out  of  sight  in  the  bine 
heaven  ;  loitering  over  this  flower,  or 
reposing  upon  that,  to  say  nothing  of 
courtship  or  companionship  when  be 
flnds  a  better  tap  than  common !  But 
however  well  amused,  or  profitably 
employed,  the  bee  must  intend  to  re- 
turn;  that  .is,  must  note  time,  must 
mark  the  progress  of  the  evening  sha- 
dows, know  when  it  is  time  to  go 
home,  and  abandon  business  or  plea- 
sure for  the  distant  hive,  which  may 
be  a  mile  or  miles  ofiP!  Even  where 
that  domicile  of  his  household  gods  and 
sifBections  remains  in  sight,  to  return 
to  it  is  to  exercise  a  will,  founded,  as 
all  volition  must  be,  upon  compttrison ; 
but  place  him  out  of  sight  of  his  hive 
and  you  must  now  also  confer  on  him 
memory, — memory  vastly  superior  to 
your  own  (such  a  memory  as  you  pw- 
haps  never  seriously  thought  of  con- 
ceding to  a  bee  I) — object  after  object 
passed  by  in  endless  succession,  all  to 
be  noted,  observe  \  (if  he  be  guided  by 
sipht)  as  land-marks,  or  sky-marks,  for 
his  return !  Take  another  instance  in 
another  insect.  You  attempt  to  ap- 
proach a  common  troublesome  fly, — 
never  mind  his  Latin  name, — he  es- 
capes you  say  fromfiar.  He  saw  you 
and  was  afraid !  Why,  it  looks  like  it. 
But  have  you  made  up  your  mind  to 
(lUow  B.  passion,  or  moral  emotion  to  a 
fly  ?  Consider  what  generates  fear.  Is 
it  not  the  remembered  experience  of 
something  hurtfid  ?  Or,  if  a  fly,  in- 
structed by  his  eyes,  did  indeea  fear 
your  approach,  or  was  afraid  to  trust 
you,  how  is  it  that  the  very  next  mi- 
nute he  settles  upon  your  hand  ?  Do 
others  of  the  insect  race  who  have  so 
much  more  reason  to  expect  inevitable 
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retrihuHon,  exhibit  fear?  Is  a  Jlea  on  tbe  same  conditions.  A  swaim 
ajraidf  But  if  a  moth  flies  to  the  lights  of  bee^,  it  is  constantly  maintained, 
say  YOU  he  must  see  tbe  lights  and  be  follows  the  tinkling  of  a  bell,  or  tbe 


guided  thither  bj  yision  1  Here^  then^ 
observe^  you  again  allow  yolition,  and 
irith  ToUtion  1  presume  intelligence ! 
But  could  intelligence, — intelligence 
sharpened  too  by  sad  and  plentiful  ex- 
perience, dotennine  to  this  act  of 
frenzy>  this  suicidal  exercise  of  will? 
Surely  had  anff  the  lowest  intelligence 
been  imparted  to  the  winged  fire- 
worshipper^  it  would  deter  him  from 
rushing  on  his  fsXe,  which>  howeyer^ 
he  does  with  the  determination  of  a 
Malabar  widow  I  scorched  nerer  so 
severely  (one  should  like  to  know,  at 
least,  if  he  feel  pain),  back  he  goes  to 
the  fatal  wick  I 

'*  Niljergo  eit  sibi  tot  olfeciaae  lucemas  V* 

I  presume  not  to  eoiyecture  the  na- 
ture of  that  agency,  not  his  own  (for 
this,  I  conclude,  it  must  be),  that  com- 
ptls  or  conducts  our  bee  to  the  ineri- 
table  hive,  our  moth  to  the  inevitable 
candle;*  but  assuredly  I  cannot  go 
the  leng^  of  admitting  an  intdliaent 
exercise  of  vision,  or  ducem  in  these 
acts  the  eridence  of  iiMfite/ operations. 
What  I  when  the  actions  which />rima 
facie  appear  to  result  from  sight,  are 
found  in  one  instance  to  inyolve  a  com- 
plicated and  salutary  exercise  of  in- 
teUect,  in  another  a  penrerse  and  ruin- 
ous  Vitality?  Or  shall  it  be  said  of  the 
moth  thus  perishing  by  myriads, — 
QuosDeus  vultperdere  prius  denwu 
tat  I  No!  the  bee  is  too  wise,  the 
moth  too  foolish,  for  the  possession  of 
intelligent  vision,  and  the  explanation 
of  their  acts  must  therefore  be  sought 
for  out  t>f  themselves.  What  would 
be  f6Sff  as  an  ocf  intendedhj  the  in- 
sect may  be  simply  its  Jate,  an  inex- 
plicable appointment  of  the  wisdom  of 
God! 

Hearino. — The  same  difficulty  oc- 
curs as  in  the  preceding  case.  In- 
sects are  first  beueved  gratuitously  to 
act  as  though  they  h^ird,  and  then 
supposed  to  hear !  but  as  any  act  con- 
sequent upon  Intelligent  vision  proves 
tciil,  which  throws  us  back  on  tne  ne- 
cessity of  a  sensoriwn,  and  of  a  brain 
its  seat,  to  which  all  the  organs  of 
sense  respond,  and  report  their  disco- 
veries, hearing  can  alone  bo  supposable 


more  discordant  clanging  of  a  cym- 
bal! That  loud  harsh  sounds,  gene^ 
rally  intimidate  animals  rather  than 
allure  them,  is  sufficiently  certain,  and 
is  a  pretty  strong  objection  already ; 
but  that  some  hundreds  of  bees  (wno 
perhaps  have  no  ear  for  music,  to  judge 
nt>m  their  own  humdrum  monotony) 
should  have  a  positive  taste  for  discord, 
and  consent  to  a  common,  and  to  them 
a  prejudicial  action  to  which  that  dis- 
cord disposes  them,  would  be  parti- 
cularly remarkable !  But  we  ncM  not 
rest  here ;  for  neither  the  bee  nor  any 
other  insect  has  any  organ  to  whioh 
the  name  of  ear  can  be  applied,  so  that 
if  you  still  determine  to  suppose  such 
a  sense  in  insects,  from  a  solitary 
instance,  to  he  led  by  hearing,  or 
alarmed  by  hearing,  is  not,  as  far  as 
we  recollect,  even  alleged  of  any  other; 
if  you  still  maintain  that,  at  any  rate, 
bees  hear,  you  first  attribute  to  them 
an  organ  which  is  absolutely  undisco- 
verable,  and  then  allow  them  intelH- 
gence,  and  all  that  it  supposes  or  re- 
quires into  the  bargain! 

Smxll. — We  have  seen  that  those 
who  would  assign  to  insects  the  fbll 
complement  of  the  senses  are  in  dif- 
ficulty where  to  lodge  some  of  tiiem ; 
and  well  they  may  1  In  the  case  of 
smell,  to  detect  the  ordinary  organ  is 
so  impossible,  that  it  has  recently  been 
conjectured  by  Andouin,  to  consist  in 
a  porosity  of  the  whole  body ;  thus 
rendering  it  accessible  every  where 
to  volatile  emanations.  As  to  the 
h  priori  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
such  a  sense,  it  is  alleged  that  insects, 
in  an  apartment,  never  faSL  to  detect 
and  resort  to  those  substances  of  which 
the  properties  delight  them ;  and  that 
as  this  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
sight  (supposing  them  to  have  it),  nor 
by  taste,  before  they  have  tasted,  it  can 
only  be  by  smell  that  the  discovery  is 
made ;  and  that  with  them,  the  invi- 
sible nostril,  as  in  man  the  visible, 
must  be  purveyor  to  the  palate.  Yet 
how  often  do  insects  precipitate  them- 
selves with  greediness  on  substances 
with  little  or  no  odour  ?  What  smell 
is  ^ere  in  sugar,  treacle,  honey,  flour, 
and  the  many  vegetable  substances  on 


*  They  have  lighted  the  BouItTasds  with  gasy^and  it  Is  curiooi,  in  the  itunmsr 
nights,  to  9e«  the  myriads  of  insects  of  various  kinds  tbat  beset  tbe  glass  lanterD*, 
wemlngly  nwiHT  that  f fipy  cannot  f!y  In  I 
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which  insects  swarm,  and  even  travel 
from  a  distance  to  seek  ?  How  many 
tribes  of  them  hover  around  odourless 
flowers  ?  The  fact  is>  that  its  owti  in- 
sect lodges  and  boards  within  almost 
every  corolla,  and  that  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  in  nature,  alive  or  dead,  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  oven  mineral, 
which  does  not  invito  and  support  its 
insect  colony.  The  forest-fly  stings 
the  impatient  herd ;  the  hot  burrows 
in  the  carrion ;  the  moss-rose  is  pow- 
dered with  its  green  parasites ;  the 
cabbage  is  eaten  by  the  caterpillar ; 
the  gsderuca  rides  upon  the  water  lily  I 
— in  most  of  which  instances  to  sup- 
pose the  allurement  of  smell  would  be 
perfectly  gratuitous.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  conclude  that  the  larvae 
of  Dermestes,  Necrophores,  Anthrse- 
nse,  Staphylini,  &c.,  are  invited  by  the 
smell  of  putrefaction ;  nay,  that  c?>- 
cumvallation  of  cow-clung,  of  which 
every  specimen,  as  Mr  Geoffrey  has 
observed,  contains  a.  perfect  treasure 
for  the  entomologbt,  supplies  but 
doubtful  proofs  that  its  effluvia  con- 
stitute the  attraction. 

Flies,  however,  abound  near  sugar; 
and  the  saccharine  principle,  in  almost 
any  shape,  invites  the  wasp  into  our 
rooms.  But  can  you  make  it  out  to 
be  the  organ  of  smell  that  connects 
them?  To  us  sugar  has  no  smell; 
and  to  suggest  that  was/js  have  a  finer 
nostril  than  ours,  loses  sight  of  a  very 
obvious  objection ;  which  Is,  that  be- 
fore we  invest  the  insect  with  such 
gratuitous  delicacy  in  the  perception 
of  odours,  the  existence  of  the  odour 
itself  should  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  supposition ;  for  it  is  only  by  our 
own  senses,  which  are  here  at  fault, 
that  we  can  judge  of  the  properties  of 
bodies. 

Think  you  that  the  minute  and 
swarming  hordes  of  apions,  whose 
burnished  blue  and  green  relieve  the 
else  unvaried  yellow  of  the  tiaming 
tunflower,  do  really  insert  those  long 
snouts  of  theirs  into  the  plant  in  quest 
of  an  unknown  aroma,  or  not  rather 
to  extract  its  well-known  honey  ? 
The  {Bdemera  haunts  the  perfectly 
scentless  wild-flower  :  those  minute 
insect  gems,  the  alticee,  do  they  for  this 
lie  blazing  in  the  hearts  of  so  many 
petals  quite  inodorous  to  us,  and,  we 
will  presume,  to  them  ?  Do  such  ge- 
TteralfLoifer  fanciers  as  the  punctuated 
donacea  the  necydalis,  or  the  cistela 
sulphurea;  do  the  blue  and  scaly  ^op- 
li<^,  OT  the  lovely  sisterhood  of  the 
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lq)tur€B,  take  lodgings  amidst  scent- 
less bouquets,  when  others  are  to  be 
had,  and  yet  pretend  to  noses?  as  if  it 
was  not  their  motliers  doing  who 
placed  every  one  of  them  there  before 
they  had  any  pretensions  to  a  nostril, 
"  or  a  will  of  their  own." 

We  have  now  written  certain  pages, 
which,  of  course,  wo  expect  the  candid 
reader  so  to  examine  as  to  merit  this 
epithet  at  our  hands.  Perhaps  he  will 
think  we  expect  too  much.  £y^,  he 
will  say,  and  not  to  see  with !  to  what 
end  the  organ  if  not  to  execute  the 
function?  Yet  exercised  it  aamot  be, 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  can  be 
understood  by  our  exp&ience  of  it,  as  the 
instances  adduced  may,  perhaps,  have 
sufficiently  shown.  Not  that  I  enter- 
tain any  doubt  that  the  eye,  and  so, 
that  other  organs  of  which  the  parti- 
cular office  in  insects  is  less  certain, 
may  be  regarded  as  avenues  by  which 
impressions  come  into  their  bodies:  but 
such  impressions  are  clearly  not,  as 
with  us,  destined  to  become  interwove 
with  the  phenomena  of  mind.  If 
in  some  of  the  more  ranarkable  pass- 
ages of  insect  life,  acts  are  done  which 
certainly  imply  design  andintetition,  yet 
mam/  others,  in  their  economy,  might 
be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  suppo- 
sition of  stimuli  acting  upon  organism, 
as  in  plants,  where  this  explanation 
would  be  held  sujfficient.  And  as  to 
those  actions  which  are  placed  beyond, 
far  beyond  this  explanation,  suice  there 
can  only  be  two  possible  hypotheses 
on  the  subject,  whereof  the  one  endows 
the  insect  with  powers  that  belong  to 
muad  essentially,  and  by  implication, 
confers  not  only  skiU  and  intelligence, 
but  immortality,  on  a  ^  or  a  wasp — 
(Jbr  mind  is  indestructible .)  while  the 
second  considers  him  only  as  a  machine 
moved  unerringly  by  an  intelligence 
not  his  own,  I  cannot  choose  but 
adopt  the  lattei\  Apparentb/,  but  not 
7'eally  intelligent,  that  is,  not  intelligent 
with  intelligence  of  theirs,  insects  seem 
to  me  to  come  under  some  such  deno- 
mination as  that  of  machines  beautiful- 
ly contrived  witJUn,  but  worked frotn 
without.  The  comparatively  simpler 
objects  of  the  mere  sustentation  of 
the  individual,  and  the  secure  perpe- 
tuation of  tJie  race,  have  been  pro  • 
vided  for  in  the  helpless  and  passionless 
plant,  and  might  be  in  insects,  by  no 
other  than  i\\e  first  of  the  methods 
suggested  by  stimuli  acting  on  oraan- 
ism ;  and  as  to  those  more  stri&ing 
wonders  in  their  economy  which  ex- 
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cite  onr  admiration,  and  are  the  re- 
sults of  mind,  of  coarse  thej  obtain 
an  equal  explanation,  whether  we  sup- 
pose insects  to  think  and  care  for 
themselves,  and  to  be  wise,  and  skilful, 
and  frugal,  and  industrious,  or  what 
not,  in  their  oxen  behalf,  or  to  be  immedi- 
ately thought  for  and  cared  for  by  the 
Supreme  intelligence!  Surely  the 
Creator  may  hare  suitably  endowed 
the  insect  that  perishes  for  all  its  cor- 
poreal  necessities,  without  conferring 
on  it  the  nobler  boons  of  sensation, 
memory,  imagination,  and  judgment ; 
nor  need  we  impose  on  ourselves  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  as  often  as 
a  beetle  runs  across  our  path,  that  he 
follows  this  or  that  course  intentional^, 
or  that  when  our  heedless  footstep 
tramples  upon  his  osteologi/,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  as  much  suffeting  as 
**  wJien  a  giant  dies  /" 

But  it  happens  that  among  the  many 
marvels  recorded,  and  perpetually  re- 
produced, about  Uie  wonders  of  insect 
life,  there  are  some  to  explain,  which, 
tvithout  the  admission,  not  only  of  in- 
telligence, but  of  inherent  intelligence, 
would  be  nearly  impossible  if  they  be 
authentic.  Inter ^  communication  be* 
tween  insects  of  the  same  species,  which 
has  been  seriously  asserted  by  some 
imaginative  writers,  did  it  realiy  exist, 
could  not  be  explained  but  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  innate  intelligence  of  the 
creature  endowed  with  it.  Now,  what 
a  blessing  it  would  be  to  it,  and  to  us, 
if  the  common  Jhj  could  be  quoted  iu 
proof  of  so  excellent  a  gift !  For  flies 
to  be  able  to  impart  their  mutual  ex- 
perience would  save  many  of  their 
lives,  and  make  us  much  more  com- 
fortable ;  it  would  be  enough  to  make 
a  snatch  or  two  at  a  handful ;  or,  ha- 
ving chastised  a  few  scores  by  diligent 
flapping  (which  must  be  attended  with 
abundant  loss  of  life  and  limb),  permit 
the  survivors  to  exhibit  themselves, 
like  Djezzar  Pacha's  fortunate  sub- 
jects— dismissed  with  loss  of  nose  or 
ear,  or  some  other  ingenious  mutila- 
tion—/o  encourage  others  I  Alas,  your 
fly  never  takes  warning  I  In  hb  com- 
munity capital  punishments  never  suc- 
ceed! It  nuiy  also  I  fear  be  safely 
concluded  that  butterflies  hold  no  in- 
tercourse with  one  another  I  A  score 
of  papilionaceous  beaux  may  be  seen 
bescttmg  a  handsome  female  of  their 
species  pinned  to  a  card,  of  whose  du' 
ranee  they  appear  to  be  far  from  ha- 
ving any  adequate  notion.  With  ants, 
indeed;  the  CAse  ii  difler^nti  as  we  abaU 


find  by  the  following  narrative,  into 

which  we  must  enter  in  detail : Some 

one  had  placed  a  pot  of  mollasses 
in  a  bureau  infested  by  ants,  which 
they  soon  found  out  and  ate  away  I 
The  proprietor  of  the  treasure  drove 
them  oflT,  and  slung  up  his  pot  to  the  ceil- 
ing, but,  in  doing  so,  left  by  negligence 
one  of  the  tiny  thieves  behind.  The 
cunning  culprit  having  first  taken  as 
much  as  ho  thought  good  for  him — for 
ants  are  too  prudent,  of  course,  to 
commit  excess — at  length  thought  it 
time  to  depart.  To  eflect  this  object, 
as  ants  do  not  fly,  it  was  necessary  to 
crawl  up  the  cord,  perambulate  the 
ceiling,  and  creep  down  the  walls  of 
the  room ;  all  which  journeys  he  duly 
and  diligently  performed,  and  in  brief 
time  rejoined  his  comrades.  But  this 
was  mere  straightforward  work  ;  and 
ants  of  very  ordinary  capacity  might 
have  been  equal  to  it.  Presently,  how- 
ever, a  whole  regiment  of  ants,  rank 
and  file,  is  seen  to  leave  its  barracks, 
and  direct  its  march  upon  the  same 
object,  by  the  selfsame  course,  making 
the  most  accurate  use  of  the  carte  du 
pays  which  the  spy  had  communicated. 
They  scud  along  the  ceiling,  and,  by 
means  of  the  rope  ladder,  descend  into 
the  happy  valley,  iu  which  their  friend 
had  rioted  before.  The  whole  ma- 
noeuvre was  executed,  according  to 
the  historian,  in  the  best  style;  no 
jostling,  no  impeding  each  other's  pro- 
gress, like  your  foolish  human  crowds. 
By  a  judicious  arrangement,  the^fui^ 
descend  into  the  pot  in  one  column,  and 
the  filled  make  their  exit  in  another  ; 
the  ry  thm  of  march  and  countermarch 
uninterrupted,  till  they  have  licked 
the  pot  clean!  Now,  all  I  have  to 
say  concerning  this  stoiy,  which  Mr 
Edwards  relates  as  irrefragable  proof 
of  inter-communication,  is,  that  we 
must  henceforth  give  ants  credit  for 
all  the  foUovring  privileges :  We  must 
admit  that  they  not  onfy  perceive  but 
remember  ;  not  only  remember  but 
compare ;  not  only  compare  bnt  con* 
elude  I  not  only  conclude  but  remember 
their  conclusiun ;  and,  consequently, 
we  have  idready  settled  the  point  that 
ants  have  ideas,  and  therefore  must  be 
capable  of  mental  hallucination,  and 
be  liable  to  go  mad  or  melancholy  f 
But  all  this  is  not  yet  enough  /  Ha- 
ving conferred  on  them  ideas,  and,  to- 
gether with  ideas,  by  strict  necessity^ 
all  the  senses  by  which  ide(ts  are  o6- 
tained,  we  must  still,  as  these  ants  are 
paught  oommunicatiDg  irith  ono  ano^ 
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ibor,  extend  these  extMisi?e  privileges! 
The  shipwrecked  mariner  maj  have 
made  his  vhuUs  intelligible  to  savages 
—but  only  his  mere  wants — he  cer* 
tainly  could  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  his  mishap^  or  make  the  tnanner  of 
his  escape  apprehended  by  signs  and 
gesticulations.  But  as  to  the  ProtU" 
gonist  in  our  tale>  why  none  but  a  mime 
in  those  latter  days,  when  Drama  hadr 
become  Pantomime,  and  the  stately 
iambic  was  no  longer  acceptable  to  the 
mob>  could  have  done  as  much  as  he 
did  in  a  few  seconds,  without  the  aid 
of  the  fleidble  features,  or  the  hands 
and  the  fingers  in  which  man  rejoices. 
By  which  of  his  semaphoric  organs,  I 
should  like  to  know,  is  an  ant  to  teUa 
story — a  story  which  it  requires  a 

grinted  page  to  record,  conceding  to 
Im,  as  you  must  needs  do,  a  wish  or 
intention  to  set  about  it  ?  Not  surely 
by  his  eyes  1  They  are  fixed  in  their 
sockets,  and  about  as  unintellectual  as 
the  glass  eyes  in  a  doll ;  he  could  not 
even  look  up  if  he  would.  I  presume 
he  could  not  improvise  his  part  by  the 
invention  of  new  signs ;  and,  as  to  the 
employment  of  old  ones,  traditional  in 
the  ant  republic^  one  would  as  soon  be- 
lieve they  had  a  little  language  of  their 
own  at  once.  Intercourse  of  mind  be- 
tween insects !  No  I  No  I  An  ex- 
change of  intelligent  signs  for  the  exe- 
cution of  particular  ends  in  this  order 
of  created  beings  must  be  deemed  im- 
possible in  the  fiu»  of  whatever  sup- 
posed examples,  or  you  must  at  once 
concede  to  msects  a  full  set  of  senses, 
and  an  intellect  capable  of  employing 
them  in  the  acquisition  and  advance- 
ment of  knowledge. 

I  know  that  to  engage  in  the  task 
of  depreciating  the  reputation  either 
of  man  or  fly  is  not  the  way  to  in- 
crease our  own.  Every  difficulty 
raised  will  be  considered  as  a  cavil  by 
those  who  wish  to  believe  what  their 
childhood  accepted  as  orthodox  con- 
cemmg  the  uHsdom  of  ants  and  the 
economy  of  bees,  but  most  of  all  con- 
eenmg  the  endowments  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  admire  in  the  higher 
animab ;  or  else,  why  love  a  dog  bet- 
ter than  a  watch  ?  asks  the  Jesuit  Bu* 
geant,  if  we  did  not  believe  the  dog 
had  a  heart  and  a  mind,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  reciprocity  of  affection.  But, 
to  indulge  in  a  moment's  digression 
from  the  affiur  in  hand,  not  only,  my 

dear  Jesuit,  do  nuns  love  canaries 

not  only  do  the  Leslwas  of  all  ages 
exhibit  red  e^res  and  exact  ekfiet 


when  tame  sparrows  die;  but,  Bodi 
are  the  imperative  besoins  du  csntr,  that 
revolting  things  and  inanimate  have 
become  indisputable  objects  of  attach- 
ment for  want  of  something  better. 
The  inmates  of  the  dungeon  have  been 
glad  to  court  the  society  of  the  spiders 
sailors  become  impassioned  in  reciting 
the  wreck  of  their  Javourite  ship ;  and 
oh  I  with  what  saddening  delight  does 
the  man  of  a  few  vears  standing  re- 
visit the  scenes  of  his  youth  I  With 
what  emotion  does  his  heart  acknow- 
lege  as  old  acguainUmcs  the  voicelesi 
witnesses,  he  would  call  them  in  poetry, 
of  early  affections,  or  still  earlier  vul- 
tures 1  How  he  gazes  on  the  still 
crumbling,  but  still  resisting,  bank  of 
some  unsung  stream,  to  him  worth  all 
the— 

"  rura,  qOK  Liris  qn!eU 

Afordet  aqua,  tacitarnuB  amnis," 

and  grasps — alas  1  it  is  with  hands  of 
full  etature — the  trusty  and  rusty  ^ 
chain  which  he  has  so  often  furtivdy 
loosed  from  its  moorings  1  All  this, 
it  may  be  said,  is  from  early  associa- 
tion ;  it  shows,  however,  my  dear 
Jesuit,  that  our  hearts  do  not  in  all 
their  pursuits  exact  reciprocity  (mrai 
generally  go  maddest  for  wom«i  that 
care  not  for  them),  nor  needs  there 
the  eloquence  of  a  Tully  to  assure  us 
that  non  modo  in  hoc,  quod  est  ani- 
mat,  sed  in  iis  etiam,  qu<B  sunt  inani^ 
mata,  consuetudo  valet. 

And  it  should,  I  conjecture,  my 
equally  dear  reader!  be  somewhere 
about  this  passage  that  you  (who  have 
been  long  **  nursing  your  wrath  to 
keep  it  warm**)  will  come  down  upon 
me  with  one  overwhelming  queetion 
— <«  What  do  I  mean  to  do  with  that 
amaring  faculty  exhibited  in  the 
higher  animals  in  such  uncial  charac- 
ters that  all  who  run  may  read  ? 
Whether,  you  will  tell  me,  we  can,  or 
cannot  detect  the  organs,  in  minute 
forms  of  being,  which  are  so  appre- 
ciable in  the  higher  ones,  it  will  re- 
main certain,  that  even  insects  do 
often  exhibit  the  same  marvels,  which 
under  the  name  of  Instinctive  we  de- 
light to  enlarge  upon  in  the  dog  or 
the  elephant.*'  **  Stupen^us  Facul- 
ty !"  (let  us  try  our  hand  at  an  e^pos- 
trophe)  **  thou  art  far  less  fallible 
than  the  Reason  of  which  we  are  so 
unreasonably  vain.  What  a  Giaour 
must  he  be  that  hesitates  to  recognise 
thee  as  the  sufficient  and  inscrutable 
guide  of  the  mioroseoplc  myriads  that 
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ffo  forth  under  no  other  awpiceSy  and 
fulfil  their  destinies  under  no  other 
inspirations  I  Is  it  not  thou  that 
teacbest  tho  Toracious  rat^  bj  some 
mysterious  intimation^  to  anticipate 
the  moment  when  tlie  centre  of  gra- 
vitj  which  gave  secnritj  to  the  w^ls 
he  excarated,  and  to  himself,  is  abont 
to  be  lostf  and  makeet  him  scan>  like  a 
surveyor^  the  sufficiency  of  beam  and 
rafter  ?  Led  by  whom  (and  never 
since  creation  dawned,  misted)  the 
swaltaw  condnues  to  depart  almost  to 
a  fixed  day  in  the  calendar,  the  same 
for  the  same  place,  since  Aristotle  in 
quoting  that  primeral  proverb  that 
*  one  swallow  does  not  mahe  a  sunt" 
mer,**  attested  also  that  even  the 
bright  autumns  on  the  baniu  of  the 
Peneus  had  no  charms  to  detain  the 
migrative  bird  ?t  Prompted  by  thee, 
behold  the  thirst-stricken  comet  is 
seen  to  mend  his  flagging  pace,  and 
rctfoioe  his  weary  master  by  the  dumb 
announcement  that  the  well  cannot 
be  distant  I  and  can*8t  thou  have  for- 
gotten the  insect  tribes,  that  so  much 
excel  in  number  and  variety  alt  the 
rest  of  creation  f  Is  not  that  miracle 
of  vrinffed  creatures,  whose  aromatic 
honies  have  imposed  tiie  celebrity  of 
their  name,  alixe  upon  the  Canaans 
and  the  Atdcas  of  old ;  have  nourish- 
ed prophets  in  the  wilderness,  and 
anmes  on  the  march,}  an  object  of 
thy  peculiar  care?  What  though 
that  silly  moth,  who  hastens  to  his 
own  funeral  pile  with  such  precipitate 
impetuosity,  will  not  attend  to  thee 
(for  such  fatuity  can  be  no  work  of 
t/iine  /)  who  shall  deny  that  the  Sil- 
phOf  the  Phalcpna  Cossus,  and  the 
Carabus  are  directed  by  thy  hint  to 
discharge,  on  suitable  provocation, 
that  caustic  venom  which  one  of  the 
familj§  is  mischievous  enough  to  di- 
rect mto  the  ere  of  the  prying  ento- 
mologist? What  thougn  the  song- 
stress  Cicada,  careless  of  thy  lessons, 
involves  herself  in  froth  in  the  vain 
hope  of  eluding  observation  (for  her 
froth  is  more  ol«ervable  than  herself). 


yet  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  attri- 
buting it  to  thg  suggestion  that  Tor* 
trices  roll  themselves  in  leaves;  that 
the  OriUns  (that  Schnnobatist  of  the 
insect  reign)  escapes  us  ^  a  series  ef 
jumps  that  makes  the  chase  hopeless  % 
that  the  Cicendella,  deeming  *  cyscre- 
tion  the  better  part  of  valoar,'  runs 
out  of  harm's  way,  leaving  the  Cimexp 
motionless  and  knowing  that  he  ia 
loathedt  to  stink  in  security  1  Incited 
by  thy  resisdess  jEstrum,  see  where 
that  amorous  spinster,  the  Lampgris, 
hangs  out  her  beacon  light,  to  lure 
the  winged  gallant  to  her  bower,  from 
that  ocean  of  air  which  he  is  naviga- 
ting !  Tribes  without  number,  and 
without  name,  are  instructed  by  thee 
to  wait  for  the  evening  star,  and  go 
forth  into  the  *  att-^ed  firmament^ 
to  the  positions  best  adapted  fbr  de- 
finee,  snare,  or  subteffuge  f  Thou 
admonishest  the  Bombix  to  cling  to 
his  cord  till  Uie  danger  is  gone  by  ; 
thou  persuadest  the  Elater  to  pretend 
to .  be  dead,  and  whisperest  to  the 
whole  hypolithic  community  to  crouch 
like  hares  at  the  approach  of  human 
footstep  I  As  to  the  higher  animals 
— ^the  cerebral  part  of  the  creation— 
they  indeed  may  have  heads,  and 
hearts,  and  minds,  and  conduct  them- 
selves like  half- reasoning  creatures ; 
but  in  the  economy  of  insect  life,  Le- 
gislator, Tactician,  Geometer,  and 
Layer-up  in  Bams,  thou  reignest  pa- 
ramount and  alone  I**— - 

To  thb  ^eu  de  joie,  which  I  have 
out  of  pohteness  permitted  my  oppo- 
nent to  let  off,  what  can  I  reply? 
Verilv  what  ne  has  alleged  is  snm- 
cientfy  formidable,  but  I  shall  decline 
the  rhetoric,  in  which  I  feel  ho  has 
the  advantage  of  me.  But  if  it  shall, 
however,  appear  thereafter  that  the 
promptings  of  this  Instinct — ^this  ubi- 
quitous  Captain  Hock,  whom  merely 
to  name  has  hitherto  ever  silenced  ob« 
jection  or  satisfied  enquiry^  are  some- 
times of  a  very  ambiguous  character- 
that,  for  instance,  the  supposed  instinct 
of  an  animal  is  often  posUivebf  foolish* 


•  fAttt  ;^iXJ4>r  ic{  w  lenu,     Arist,  Ethic 

t  "  Who  taught  the  nations  of  tiie  field  and  wood, 
To  shun  their  poison,  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand. 
Build  on  the  waves,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand, 

Who  bid  the  Stork,  Colnmbiis-like,  explore 

Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  not  known  before, 

Who  caUs  the  councils,  states  the  certain  daj? 

Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  pohits  the  way  ?**— Pors. 
1  Xtnophon  Ansbasis,  §  The  Procrustes  Coriace  iis«      ^  t 
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Hess  as  far  as  its  own  security  is  con- 
cerned, why,  we  must  either  modify  our 
creeds  acc(Nrdingly«  or  cliog  to  that 
**  mentis  gratissimus  error''  which  led 
the  dreamer  of  the  orchestra  to  be 
angry  at  those  who  woke  him. 

It  is  far  from  our  object  to  iavali- 
date  a  single  fact  either  of  those  we 
have  or  may  not  have  relatedi  but  we 
are  not  at  all  compelled  to  look  at  facts 
in  the  same  way ;  and  though,  like 
others^  we  can  endure  to  hear  of  '^  the 
ants*  rqmbUc  and  the  realm  of  bees,"' 
we  have  taken  leave  to  doubt  if  the 
Supremeintelligencehath  indeedlodg- 
ed  such  profound  wisdom  in  the  small 
frame  of  which  the  motions  are  directed 
by  it.  We  desire  to  "  sing  praises  with 
understanding  ;"  and  without  vain  con- 
jectures concerning  what  we  take 
upon  us  to  call  fined  causes,  to  study, 
as  best  we  may,  the  operations  of  that 
power,  which 

"  Changed  in  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 

extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent** 

Pope. 

Though  the  word  "  Instinct"  be 
familiar  to  men's  ears  as  "  household 
gods,"  there  is,  it  would  appear,  no 
unity  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  it.  For  while  some 
would  oppose  instinct  to  reason,  and 
others  would  represent  it  as  something 
superior  to  and  beyond  reason,  all 
agree,  by  the  very  invention  and  em- 
ployment of  the  word,  to  make  instinct 
ana  reason  different.  To  my  notion, 
instinct  s/iould  be  consummate  reason ; 
but  reason  acting  from  without,  in  a 
word,  ev^stvcfiiv  I  Is  it  explaining  any 
thing,  to  use  the  language  of  a  French 
philosopher  respecting  bees,  that  they 
fulfil  their  destiny,  *^par  un  sentiment 
aveuglef  What  inthe  name  of  French 
philosophy  is  a  sentiment  aveugle  / 
A  blind  sentiment  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms ;  define  sentiment  as  you  will, 
some  attribute  of  mind  will  adhere  to 
it.  Sentiment  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
ception, and  what  conceives  but  the 
mind?  Wherever  we  see  what  is  called 
instinct  displayed,  God  forbid  that 
we  should  doubt  the  hand  of  God  to 
be  at  work!  but  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  wisdom  to  be  concrete, 
as  it  were,  and  resident  in  the  insect 
which  exhibits  the  wise  act?     Look 


now  at  consequences !  If  it  is  his  own 
knowledge  that  a  bee  display  in  what 
you  call  his  instinctive  actions  $  if  it 
is  his  oitm  mind  that  he  exercises  in 
the  construction  of  his  cell,  or  the 
economy  of  the  hive,  yon  allow  more 
knowledge  than  man  himself  can  mas- 
ter (Jbr  thai  particular  task)  to  a 
beef  A  profound  problem  is  propo- 
sed to  the  society  of  the  hive  for  the 
first  time,  and  is  understood  at  once  by 
all!  So  much  for  the  intellectual  en- 
dowment! now  comes  the  practical. 
The  school  of  mathematicians  has  be- 
come a  colony  of  architects,  of  whom 
all  and  singular  not  only  perform  their 
own  share  of  the  task  previously  con- 
certed together,  but  also  work  in  re- 
ference to  one  another ;  which,  if  they 
did  not,  the  parts  would  not  tally,  and 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  would  be  an 
amorphous  failure,  in  place  of  a  geo* 
metrically  accurate  model!  This  la- 
bour completed,  the  Commissariat  de- 
partment is  to  be  placed  in  actiyity, 
and  the  work  of  provision  commences* 
But  does  innate  intelligence  guide  the 
bee  to  make  tnore  honey  and  wax  than 
can  ever  be  necessary  for  his  own  or . 
his  family*8  consumption  ?  If  he  acts 
by  his  own  sagacity,  of  course,  he  does 
not  vUend  to  elaborate  it  for  yottrs ; 
but  make  the  operation  not  the  instinct 
of  the  bee  for  his  own  sake,  and  it 
may  well  be  conceived,  and  agreeably 
to  the  strictest  analogy,  that  the  wis- 
dom which  created  may  have  imposed 
the  task  upon  the  insect  of  perform- 
ing tliis  recondite  chemistry  ^r  the 
use  of  man. 

"  Sic  vos  non  vohis  mellificates  apes-" 

The  more  IJreflect  on  the  subject, 
the  more  am  I  led  to  believe  that, 
whatever  there  is  of  wonder  in  the 
economy  of  insects  (and  where  is 
there  so  much  ?)  is  the  result  of  an 
exterior  agency,  and  that,  alike  in 
their  wisest  and  tlieir  most  foolisli 
actions,  they  intend  nothing.  The  first 
thing  they  do  is  as  perfect  as  the  last. 
They  never  profit  by  misfortune,  or 
modify  their  actions  from  etperience,* 
and  as  all  knowledge,  except  that  of  the 
pure  intellect  (which  is  not  in  question 
here,  where  things  are  to  be  dotie 
as  well  as  conceived),  comes  from 
experience,  therefore  can  they  accu- 
mulate no  knowledge  ;  but  without 
knowledge  it  follows  that  they  can 


T«%»:^ft7«  ifTith  them  are  p^vfr  /*«&«^«r«,  Crojws  jij)ud  K^roOt 
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seems^  must  be  kept  under ;  indeed^ 
we  do  not  know  why  insects,  except  a 
very  few4  were  made  at  all,  as  to  any 
thing  they  produce  for  our  advantage ; 
but  the  folly  of  supposing  every  thing 
made  for  us  and  our  advantage ! 


have  no  will^  and  so  that  their  sup- 
posed  instinctive  actions  cannot  be  the 
result  of  choice.  The  whole  of  which 
reasonings  observe^  is  strictly  in  con- 
formity to  conclusions  at  which  we 
had  long  since  arrived,  by  another 
process,  in  the  first  pages  of  this  essay, 
where  we  endeavoured  to  show  that 
insects  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
organism  (external,  internal,  or  both) 
which  is  indispensable  to  sensibility 
and  intelligence,  and  which  organism 
if  they  heui,  they  must  also  have  those 
perceptions  out  of  which  all  practical 
knowledge  is  formed,  and  experience 
acquired.*  Or,  in  oUier  words,  with- 
out the  power  of  comparing  and  com- 
bining ideas,  which  requires  a  brain, 
it  would  be  gratuitous  to  suppose 
ideas  at  all,  or  organs  of  sense  by 
which  to  get  them :  for  of  what  use 
would  abstract  truths  be  to  a  beetle,  or 
wherefore  should  he  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  acquire  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  which  from  want  of  the 
power  of  combination  could  never 
serve  him  i  thus  anatomy  supports  our 
metaphysics,  and  metaphysics  our  ana- 
tomy. 

And  the  argument  which  proves 
them  incapable  of  acquiring  ideas, 
does  it  not  also  show  them  to  be  im' 
passive  creatures  f  And  such  1  con- 
clude them  to  be,  for  conclude  I  must, 
that  the  moth  who  bums  himself  over 
and  over  agaui  in  my  candle,  as  if  he 
could  not  have  enough  of  it,  does  not 
feel  pain ;  or,  if  you  will  not  listen  to 
this  conclusion,  admit  that  he  b  not  a 
voluntary  agent,  and  is  incapable  of 
obedience  to  the  salutary  warning 
which  would  save  his  life ;  not  that  I 
am  forced  to  be  the  expositor  of  the 
law  by  which  he  burns  himself.  The 
wliole  insect  race  is  comparatively 
ephemeral  I  they  do  not  all  die  (very 
few  do)  a  natural  death,!  but  are  deS' 
fined  some  to  perish  by  flood,  and 
some  bv  field  ;  some  in  the  mustard- 
pot,  and  some  in  the  sugar-bowl ;  some 
to  devour  one  another,  and  some,  like 
our  moth,  to  j^en&h  painless  in  the  fire. 
The  superfxtation  of  insect  life,  as  it 


'*  Has  God,  thou  fool !  work'd  solely  for 

thy  good, 
Thy  joy,    thy    pastime,   thy  attire,   thy 

food?*' 

Now  let  us  conclude  the  whole  by 
a  little  bit  of  metaphysic.  The  inge- 
nious author  (I  do  not  know  who  he 
was)  of  a  treatise,  "sur  Tame  de» 
betes,**  afler  having  confuted  the  Car- 
tesan  doctrine  of  the  automatism  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  finds  less 
difficulty  in  bringing  into  discredit 
that  Aristotelian  anomalous  **  some- 
thing  betwixt  soul  and  body,**  which 
was  certainlv  not  the  brightest  exco- 
gitation of  the  great  Stagyrite.  Ha- 
ving expressed  as  his  own  immediate 
and  strong  conviction  that  animals 
have  minds,  he  proceeds  to  enquire 
what  sort  of  minds  they  are — with 
what  felicity  or  infelicity  we  shall 
presently  see.  "  I  represent  to  my- 
self," says  he,  "  the  mtnd  of  beasts  as 
an  immaterial  and  intelligent  some- 
thing, an  active  principle  possessing 
sensation,  and  no  more.**  A  parallel 
being  next  instituted  between  our 
mind^  and  those  of  beasts,  in  which  he 
allows  to  both  alike,  whatever  of  good 
or  evil,  of  pain  or  pleasure,  comes  of 
the  possession  of  the  sentierU  principle, 
he  proceeds  to  allot  to  man  exclusivefy 
the  faculty  of  forming  those  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  upon  which,  by  the 
action  of  the  will,  are  formed  (he  says) 
reflections,  judgments,reasonings,free' 
jjreferences.  Now,  it  is  here,  and  in 
what  follows,  where  he  concedes  to 
animals  *' little  involuntary  ideas,**  that 
so  acute  a  writer  who  had  **done  the 
state  good  service**  in  exposing  the 
dogmas  of  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and 
Malebranche,  commits  himself  by 
manifest  contradictions.  Surely  the 
very  notion  of  a  mind  in  brutes,  capa- 
ble only  of  feeling  and  o£ forming  such 


*  All  knowledge  is  from  sentatum  and  reflection,  as  Locke,  or  from  tetuoHon,  memory, 
and  judgment,  as  the  Scotch  metaphysicians  say  ;  at  any  rate  the  practical  knowledge 
(concerning  which  we  enquire)  \&  doubtless  so  derived. 

t  It  may  be  said  of  Mem,  as  of  the  short-lived  despott  of  antiquity, 

Ad  generem  Cereris  sine  c<ede  et  sanguine,  pauci  descendunt. 

X  The  bee,  the  coccinella^  the  eossus  (which  the  ancients  ate),  the  locust,  the  silk" 
Kona,  the  vesicating  jliet  (to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  luxury  of  bliiters),  and 
many  that  cleanse  foul  fish-ponds,  partly  by  feeding  the  fish,  and  partly  b)r  eating  th« 
impuritiest 
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ideas  as  require  to  be  qualified  by  the 
epithets  hUle  and  cof^tMed^  is  prepos^ 
terous.  If  an  animal  be  conceived  to 
have  the  power  of  forming  any  idea 
at  allf  he  mnst  be  allowed  the  power 
of  forming  a  clear  one  I  Surely  it  is 
on  the  process  by  which  ideas  are 
formed  at  all,  that  all  ulterior  and 
higher  phenomena  of  mind  dq^end; 
and  if  an  insect  have  that  power>  and 
can  institute  that  process,  he  is  in  full 
possession  of  a  mind;  and  that  mind 
must  be  a  mind  Uke  our  oum,  for  mind 
has  no  essential  diiSerences.  Mind 
must  be  intrinsically  alike  in  all  beings 
that  possess  it,  and  can  differ  but  in 
degree.  In  a  word,  to  Kill,  to  judge, 
are  the  selfsame  mental  acts  in  biped 
or  quadruped.  Conjused  ideas,  more- 
over (if  the  expression  itself  can  be 
used  irithout  a  sdecbm),  could  be  of 
no  use  whatever  to  the  possessor. 
Take  an  instance :  Suppose  an  insect 
endeavours  to  escape  before  he  is 
touched^i,e,  before  the  sensitive  mind, 
conceded  to  him  by  this  author,  has 
been  reached— is  it  from  fear  9  But 
what  mental  acts  does  that  emotion 
imply?  To  admit  that  the  insect /car#, 
is  in  effect  a  full  admission  (as  we  have 
seen)  of  its  possessing  ih^ijutj^ment, 
and  that  will,  which  he  formally  denies 
to  them.  But  lest  there  should  be  any 
mistake,  *'  insects,**  he  observes  in  an- 
other passage,  *'  have  not  the  rational 
mind,  have  not  the  mind  capable  of 
containing  the  knowledge  on  which 
sciences  and  arts  are  founded;  yet 
the  spider's  web,  the  bee's  cell,  or  the 
chrysalis*  cocoon,  are  works  continu- 
ally before  our  eyes  I  How  do  insects, 
with  confused  ideas,  and  only  sensitive 
minds,  make  them  ?  In  short,  a  purely 
sensitive  mind,  if  the  supposition  were 
not  absurd,  would  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  any  of  the  wonders  of  insect  archi* 
tecture.  Their  economy,  their  strata- 
gems, or  their  provident  care  of  their 
young,  all  suppose  not  conjused  ideas, 
but  deep-laid  thought  and  design,  so 
that  it  follows,  that  insects  must  either 
have  a  mind  to  think,  as  well  as  to^^^ 
with,  or,  as  we  have  concluded,  no 
mind  at  all. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  wasps  and 
bees  often  seem  to  sting  vinditivefy, 
and  that  this  implies  not  only  that  they 


have  passions,  but  design  and  will.  I 
answer,  that  wasps  and  bees  do  indeed 
occasionally  sting,  but  so  do  musqui- 
toes,  and  gnats,  and  sand-fliesy  and 
ants,  and  fleas,  and  many  other  insects. 
If  the  bee  really  intefids  to  sting,  it 
must  either  follow  that  all  insects 
which  sting  intend  to  do  so,  or  we 
must  conclude  that  the  bee  and  the 
wasp  are  alone  malignant  in  their 
natures,  and  bear  us  more  ill-will  than 
others ;  while  the  ant,  and  the  many 
troublesome  flies  of  declining  summers 
who  dispute  with  us  our  peaches  and 
our  plums,  sting  without  malioe  andun- 
intentiondly.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other 
difficulties  which  this  subject  presents, 
that  some  purpose  is  intended  by  an 
insect's  sting  we  profess  not  to  doubt. 
But  that  stings  were  given  to  protect 
the  insect  we  rather  disbdieve;  for, 
I  St,  all  insects  have  not  stings  (it  is 
generally  the  females  alone)  nor  any 
other  compensating  apparatus;  2dfy, 
such  insects  as  have  stings  sekhm  use 
them,  at  least  offensively ;  3^%,  such 
conspicuous  and  formidable  instru- 
ments shouldbe  judged  of  by  thdrAo^i- 
tual  use,  which  we  know  not,  rather 
than  by  their  occasional  employment ; 
4thly,  instruments  realfy  impotent  for 
defknce  would  not  have  been  given  if 
defence  were  the  main  object,  and 
stings  are  in  this  predicament  of  in- 
utility ;  btMy,  still  less  probably  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  inflicting  pain, 
unless  some  moral  lesson  were  to  be 
taught  by  the  pain  mflicted;  ^thly, 
insects  l^ve  their  stings  in  the  wound, 
and  so  die ;  the  completest  of  proofs 
that  stings  were  not  given  them  as  a 
means  to  their  own  saifety;  Ithly, 
weather,  which  makes  us  waspish,  has 
the  same  effect  upon  the  cattle-flies, 
who  may  object  to  rain  on  their  own 
account,  but  would  be  very  imreason- 
able  in  stinging  horse  or  cow  as  if  they 
occasioned  it.  Who  does  not  know 
that  a  multitude  of  flies  sting,  and  only 
sting,  befi^  rain?  From  all  which 
considerations,  the  sting  in  insects  not . 
only  may,  but  I  think  must,  have  been 
conferred  for  purposes  widely  different 
from  those  popularly  attributed  to  it. 
"  When,'*  says  Cowley,  "  we  trust 
man  conoeming  God,  we  then  trust  not 
God  oonceming  man/' 
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FATHER  TOM  AND  THB  POPE;  OH  A  NlOHT  AT  THE  VATICAN. 

[Aa  related  by  Mr  Michael  Hefferman,  Master  of  the  National  School  at 
TaUymactaggartf  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  to  a  friend  during  his  official 
visit  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Political  Economy,  in  the  Spring 
0/1838.] 

Chapter  I. 


HOW  PATHBK  TOM  WENT  TO  TAKE  POT-LTTCK  AT  THE  VATICAN. 


When  liis  Riy'rence  "was  in  Rooin> 
ov  eoorse  the  Pope  axed  him  to  take 
pot  look  wid  him.  More  be  token>  it 
was  on  a  Friday;  but,  for  all  that, 
there  was  plen^  of  mate ;  for  the 
Pope  gey  hmiself  an  absolution  from 
the  fast  on  account  ov  the  great  com- 
pany that  was  in  it — at  laste  so  Vm 
tould.  Howandiver,  there's  no  fast 
on  the  dhrink,  anyhow — glory  be  to 
God! — and  so,  as  they  wor  sitting, 
afther  dinner,  taking  their  sup  together, 
says  the  Poptf,  says  he,  "  Thomaus," 
for  the  Pope,  you  know,  spakes  that 
away,  and  all  as  one  as  one  ot  nz — 
*'  Thomaus  a  lanna,"  says  he,  **  I'm 
tould  you  welt  them  English  heretics 
out  OT  the  fkce." 

"You  may  say  that,"  says  his 
Riv'rence  to  him  again.  **Be  my 
soul,"  savs  he,  « if  I  put  your  Hob- 
ness  undher  the  table,  you  won't  be 
the  first  Pope  I  floored." 

Well,  his  Holiness  laughed  like  to 
split ;  for,  you  know.  Pope  was  the 
great  Prodesan  that  Father  Tom  put 
down  upon  Purgathoir ;  and  ov  coorse 
they  known  all  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  conthravarsy  at  Room.  **  Faix, 
Thomaus,"  says  he,  smiling  across 
the  table  at  him  mighty  agreeable— 
'*  it's  no  lie  what  they  tell  me,  that 
yourself  is  the  pleasant  man  over  the 
dhrop  OT  good  honor." 

"  Would  you  like  to  thry  ?"  says 
his  RiT*rence. 

"  Sure,  and  amn't  1  thrying  all  I 
can  ?  '*  says  the  Pope.  "  Sorra  bet- 
ther  botde  ov  Tone's  betuxt  this  and 
Salamancha,  nor's  there  fomenst  you 
on  the  table ;  it's  raal  Lachrymalchrys- 
tal,  every  spudh  ov  it." 

''It's  mortial  could,"  says  Father 
Tom. 

"  Well,  man  aKve,"  says  the  Pope, 
''sure  and  here's  the  best  ov  good 
claret  in  the  cut  decanther." 
I    "  Not  maning  to  make  little  ov  the 
claret^    your    HoHnessi"    says    bis 


Riv'rence,  "  I  would  prefir  some  hot 
wather  and  sugar,  wid  a  glass  ov 
spirits  through  it,  if  convanient." 

"  Hand  me  over  the  bottle  of 
brandy,"  says  the  Pope  to  his  head 
butler,  "  and  fetch  up  the  materils," 
says  he. 

"Ah,  then,  your  Holiness,"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  rfighty  eaffer,  "maybe 
you'd  have  a  dhrop  ov  the  native  in 
your  cellar?  Sure  it's  all  one 
throuble,"  says  he,  "  and,  troth,  I 
dtmna  how  it  is,  but  brandy  always 
plays  the  puck  wid  my  inthrails." 

"  'Pen  my  conscience,  then,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  it's  very  sorry  I  am,  Mis- 
ther  Magrdre,"  says  he,  "  that  it  isn't 
in  my  power  to  plase  you;  for  Tm 
sure  and  certaint  that  there's  not  as 
much  whisky  in  Room  this  blessed 
minit  as  'ud  blind  the  eye  ov  a 
midge." 

"  Well  in  troth,  your  Holiness," 
says  Father  Tom,  "  I  known  there 
was  no  use  in  axing ;  only,"  says  he, 
"  I  didn't  know  how  else  to  exqueeze 
the  liberty  I  tuck,"  says  he,  "  of 
bringing  a  small  taste,"  says  he,  "  of 
the  re^  stuff,"  says  he,  hauling  out 
an  imperil  ouart  bottle  out  ov  his  coat- 
pocket  ;  "  tnat  never  seen  the  face  ov 
a  gauger,"  says  he,  setting  it  down 
on  the  table  fomenth  the  Pope ;  "and 
if  youTl  jist  thry  the  full  ov  a  thimble 
ov  it,  and  it  doesn't  rise  the  cockles 
ov  your  Holiness's  heart,  why  then, ' 
my  name,"  says  he,  "isn't  Tom 
mguire ! "  and  wid  that  he  outs  wid 
the  cork. 

Well,  the  Pope  at  first  was  going 
to  get  vexed  at  Father  Tom  for  fetch- 
ing dhrink  thataway  in  his  pocket,  as 
if  tiiere  wasn't  lasUns  in  the  house : 
so  says  he,  "  Misther  Maguire,"  says 
he,  "  I'd  have  you  to  comprelund  the 
differ  betuxt  an  inwitation  to  dinner 
from  the  succissor  of  Saint  Pether, 
and  from  a  common  mayur  ov  a  Pro- 
desan  squirean   that  maybe  hasn't 
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liquor  enough  in  his  cupboard  to  wet 
more  nor  his  own  heretical  whistle. 
That  may  be  the  way  wid  them  that 
you  wisit  in  Leithrim/*  says  he, "  and 
m  Roscommon ;  and  I*d  let  vou  know 
the  differ  in  the  prisint  case, '  says  he, 
^'only  that  you're  a  champion  ov  the 
Church  and  entitled  to  lamency.  So," 
says  he,  "  as  the  liquor's  come,  let  it 
stay.  And  in  throth  rm  curis  myself,** 
says  he,  getting  mighty  soft  when  he 
found  the  delightful  smell  ov  the 
putteen,  *'  in  inwistigating  the  com- 
position OT  distilled  liquors ;  it's  a 
branch  ov  natural  philosophy,'*  says 
he,  taking  up  the  bottle  ana  putting 
it  to  his  blessed  nose.  Ah  I  my  dear, 
tlie  Tery  first  snuff  he  got  ov  it,  he 
cried  out,  the  dear  man,  *^  Blessed 
Vargin,  but  it  has  the  divine  smell  I  '* 
and  crossed  himself  and  the  bottle 
half  a  dozen^times  running. 

'*  Well,  sure  enough,  It's  the  bless- 
ed liquor  now,**  says  his  Riv'rence, 
*'  and  so  there  can  be  no  harm  any 
way  in  mixing  a  dandy  of  punch; 
and,"  says  he,  stirring  up  the  materi*ls 
wid  his  goolden  meeddlar — for  every 
thing  at  the  Pope's  table,  to  the  very 
shcrew  for  drawing  the  corks,  was  ov 
vergin  goold — "  if  I  might  make 
boold,"  says  he,  '*  to  spake  on  so  deep 
a  subjic  afore  your  Holiness,  I  think 
it  *ud  considherably  whacilitate  tho 
inwestigation  ov  its  chemisthry  and 
phwarmaceutics,  if  you'd  jbt  thry 
the  laste  sup  in  life  ov  it  inwardly.** 

*'  Well  then,  suppose  I  do  make 
the  same  expiriment,"  says  the  Pope, 
in  a  much  more  condesciuding  way 
nor  you'd  have  expected — and  wid 
that  he  mixes  himself  a  real  stiff 
facer. 

"  Now,  your  Holiness,**  says  Father 
Tom,  "  thb  bein*  the  first  time  you 
ever  dispinsed  thorn  chymicals,**  says 
he,  **  rU  just  makebould  to  lay  doun  one 
rule  ov  orthography,**  says  he,  *'  for 
conwhounding  them,  secundum  nioV' 
temr 

«  What*s  that  ?  "  says  the  Pope. 

**  Put  in  the  sperits  first,"  says  his 
Riv'reuce ;    **  and  then  put  in  the 


sugar;  and  remember,  every  dhrop 
ov  wather  you  put  in  after  that  spoils 
the  punch." 

"  Glory  be  to  God!**  says  the  Pope, 
not  minding  a  word  Father  Tom  was 
saying.  *'  Glory  be  to  God  I  "  says 
he,  smacking  his  lips.  *'  I  never 
known  what  dhrink  was  afore,"  says 
he.  "  It  bates  the  Lachymalchrystal 
out  ov  the  face!"  says  he — "it's 
Necthar  itself,  it  is,  so  it  is!"  says  he, 
wiping  his  epistolical  mouth  wid  the 
cuff  ov  his  coat. 

"  'Pon  my  secret  honour,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "  I'm  raally  glad  to  see 
your  Holiuess  set  so  much  to  your  sa« 
tiswhaction ;  especially,"  says  he, 
"  as,  for  fear  ov  accidents,  I  tuck  the 
liberty  of  fetching  the  fellow  ov  that 
small  vesshel,"  says  he,  *'  in  my  other 
coat-pocket.  So  devil  a  fear  ov  our 
running  thry  till  the  but-end  of  tho 
evening,  anyhow,"  says  he. 

*'  Dhraw  your  stool  in  to  the  fire, 
Misther  Maguire,"  says  the  Pope, 
"for  faix,"  says  he,  "I'm  bent  on 
anilizing  the  metaphwysics  ov  this 
phinomenon.  Come,  man  alive,  clear 
off,"  says  ho,  "  you're  not  dhrinking  at 
all." 

"  Is  it  dhrink  ?"  says  his  Riv'rence; 
*'  bv  Gorra,  your  Holiness,"  says  he, 
**  I  d  dhrink  wid  jrou  till  the  cows  'ud 
be  coming  home  m  the  morning." 

So  wid  that  they  tackled  to,  to  the 
second  fugil  a-piece,  and  fell  into 
lamed  discourse.  But  it's  time  for 
me  now  to  be  off  to  the  lecthir  at  the 
Boord.  Oh  my  sorra  light  upon  you, 
Docther  Whately,  wid  your  plitical 
econimy  and  your  hydherastatics ! 
What  the  divul  use  has  a  poor  hcdgc- 
mastlier  like  me  wid  sich  deep  larning 
as  is  only  fit  for  the  likes  ov  them  two 
that  I  left  over  their  second  tumbler  ? 
Howandiver,  wishing  I  was  like  them, 
in  regard  ov  the  sup  ov  dhrink,  any- 
how, I  must  brake  ofi'  my  norration 
for  the  prisint ;  but  when  I  see  you 
again,  I'll  tell  you  how  Father  'Tom 
made  a  hero  ov  the  Pope  that  even- 
ing, both  in  theology  and  the  cube 
root. 


CHAPTEa  IL 
How  FATHEB  TOM  SACKED  HIS  HOLINESS  IN  THEOLOGY  AND  LOGIC. 


Well,  the  lecther's  over,  and  Pm 
kilt  out  and  out.  My  bitther  curse 
upon  the  man  that  invinted  the  same 
ik)ordl    I  thought  onct  Pd  fadpmed 


the  say  ov  throuble;  and  that  was 
when  1  got  through  fractions  at  ould 
Mat  Kavanagh's  school,  in  Firdra- 
moro-r^od  be  good  to  poor  Mat's 
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sowlf  though  he  did  deny  the  cause 
the  day  he  suffered !  but  it's  fluxions 
itself  we're  set  to  bottom  now,  sink  or 
shwim  !  May  I  never  die  if  my  head 
isn't  as  throughother  as  any  thing  wid 
their  ordinals  and  cardinals — and, 
begod,  it's  all  nothing  to  the  econimy 
lecthir  that  I  have  to  go  to  at  two 
o'clock.  Howandiver,  1  mustn't  for- 
get that  we  left  his  Riv'rence  and  his 
Holiness  sitting  fornenst  one  another 
in  the  parlor  ov  the  Vatican,  jist  aflher 
mixing  their  second  tumbler. 

When  they  had  got  well  down  into 
the  same,  they  fell,  as  1  was  telling 
you,  into  learned  discourse.  For,  you 
see,  the  Pope  was  curious  to  find  out 
whether  Father  Tom  was  the  great 
theologinall  that  people  said ;  and  says 
he,  "  Mister  Maguire,"  says  he, 
**  What  answer  do  you  make  to  the 
heretics  when  they  quote  them  pas- 
sidges  agin  thransubstantiation  out  ov 
the  Fathers  ?"  says  he. 

"  Why,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "  as 
there  is  no  sicli  passidgcs  I  make  my- 
self mighty  asy  about  them ;  but  if 
you  want  to  know  how  1  dispose  ov 
them,"  says  he,  *'  just  repate  one  ov 
them,  and  Til  show  you  how  to  cata- 
pomphericate  it  in  two  shakes." 

"  Why,  then,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  myself  disremimbers  the  particlar 
passidges  they  allidge  out  ov  them 
ould  felleys,"  says  he,  "  though  sure 
enough  they're  more  numerous  nor 
edifying — so  we'll  jist  suppose  that  a 
heretic  was  to  And  sich  a  saying  as 
this  in  Austin,  '  Every  sensible  man 
knows  that  thransubstantiation  is  a 
lie,' — or  this  out  of  TertuUian  or  Plu- 
tarch, *  the  bishop  ov  Rome  is  a  com- 
mon imposther,' — now  tell  me,  could 
yon  answer  him  ?" 

"  As  easy  as  kiss,"  says  his  Riv'» 
rence.  "  In  the  first,  we're  to  under- 
stand that  the  exprission, '  Every  sin- 
sible  man,'  signifies  simply, '  Every 
man  that  judges  by  his  nath*ral 
sinses  ;*  and  we  all  know  that  nobody 
foleying  them  seven  deludhers  could 
ever  find  out  the  mysthery  that's  in  it, 
if  somebody  didn't  come  in  to  his 
assistance  wid  an  eighth  sinse,  which 
is  the  only  sinse  to  be  depended  on, 
being  the  sinse  ov  the  Church.  So 
that,  regarding  the  first  quotation 
which  your  Holiness  has  supposed,  it 
makes  clane  for  us,  and  tee-totally 
agiu  the  heretics." 

**  Tliat'a  the  explanation  sure 
enough,"  says  his  Holiness ;  "  and  now 
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what  div  you  say  to  my  being  a  com- 
mon imposther  ?" 

"  Faix,  I  think,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
<'  wid  all  submisbiou  to  the  better 
judgment  ov  the  learned  father  that 
your  Holiness  has  quoted,  he'd  have 
been  a  thrifle  nearer  the  thruth,  if  he 
had  said  that  the  bishop  ov  Rome  is 
the  grand  imposther  and  top- lawyer  in 
that  line  over  us  all." 

"  What  do  you  mane?"  says  the 
Pope,  getting  quite  red  in  the  face. 

*'  What  would  I  mane,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  as  composed  as  a  docther 
ov  physic,  "  but  that  your  Holiness  is 
at  tne  head  ov  all  them—troth  I  had 
a'most  forgot  I  wasn't  a  bishop  my- 
self," says  he,  **  the  deludher  was  go- 
ing to  say,  as  the  head  of  all  uz,  that 
has  the  gift  ov  laying  on  hands.  For 
sure,"  says  he,  "  imposther  and  im- 
posithir  is  all  one,  so  you're  only  toun- 
dherstand  manuum,  and  the  job  is  done. 
Auvuich  1"  says  he,  "  if  any  heretic 
'ud  go  for  to  cast  up  sich  a  passidge  as 
that  agin  me,  I'd  soon  give  him  a  les- 
son in  the  p'Ute  art  ov  cutting  a  stick 
to  welt  his  own  back  wid." 

"  'Pon  my  apostolical  word,"  says 
the  Pop^  **  you've  cleared  up  them 
two  pints  in  a  most  satiswhacthery 
manner." 

**  You  see,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  by 
this  time  they  wor  mixing  their  third 
tumbler — "  the  writings  ov  them  Fa- 
thers is  to  be  thrated  wid  great  vene- 
ration; and  it  'ud  be  the  height  ov 
presumption  in  any  one  to  sit  down  to 
interpret  them  widout  providing  him- 
self wid  a  genteel  assortment  ov  the 
best  figures  ov  rhetoric,  nch  as  met- 
tonymy,  hyperbol,  cattychraysis,  pro- 
lipsis,  mettylipsis,  superbaton,  polly- 
syndreton,  hustheronprotheron,  proso- 
dypeia  and  the  like,  m  ordher  that  he 
may  never  be  at  a  loss  for  shuitable 
sintiments  when  he  comes  to  their 
high-flown  passidges.  For  unless  we 
thrate  them  Fathers  liberally  to  a 
handsome  allowance  ov  thropes  an4 
figures,  they'd  set  up  heresy  at  onc't, 
so  they  would." 

"  It's  thru  for  you,"  sajrs  the  Pope ; 
*'  the  fig^ures  ov  spaohe  is  the  pillars 
ov  the  Church." 

"  Begad,"  says  his  Riv'rence, "  I 
dunna  what  we'd  do  widout  them  at  all. " 

"  Which  one  do  you  prefir?"  says 
the  Pope;  "  that  is,"  says  he, "  which 
figure  of  spache  do  you  find  most  use- 
fullest  when  you're  hard  set  ?" 

*•  Metaphour's  very  good,"  says  his 
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Riy'rence>  '*  and  80*b  mcttonymy — 
and  I've  known  prosodjpeia  stand  to 
nHHEC-a  piooh  mighty  well — ^but  for  a 
constancy,  snparbaton's  the  figure  for 
my  money.  Devil  be  in  me/'  says 
he,  **  bnt  I'd  prove  black  white  as  fast 
a^  a  horse  'ud  throt  wid  only  a  good 
stick  ov  superbaton/* 

^*  Faix,"  says  the  Pope,  wid  a  sly 
look,  "  you'd  need  to  have  it  backed, 
I  judge,  wid  a  small  piece  of  assu- 
rance." 

«  Well  now,  jist  for  that  word," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  "  I'll  prove  it  wid- 
out  aither  one  or  other.  Black,*'  says 
be,  **  is  one  thing  and  white  is  another 
thing.  You  don't  conthravene  that  ? 
But  every  thing  is  aither  one  thing  or 
another  thing;  I  defy  the  apostle 
Paul  to  get  over  that  dilemma.  Well ! 
If  any  Siing  be  one  thing,  well  and 
good ;  but  if  it  be  another  thing,  then 
It's  plain  it  isn*t  both  things,  and  so 
can't  be  two  things — ^nobody  can  deny 
that.  But  what  can't  be  two  things 
must  be  one  thing, — Ergo,  whether 
it's  one  thing  or  another  thing  it's  all 
one.  But  black  is  one  thing  and  white 
ii  another  thing, — Ergo,  black  and 
white  is  all  one.  Quod  erat  demon- 
sthrandum,** 

««  Stop  a  bit,"  says  the  Pope,  "  I 
can*t  ^thegither  give  in  to  your  se- 
cond miner — no — ^your  second  m^Jor," 
says  he,  and  he  stopped.  "  Faix, 
then,"  says  he,  getting  confused,  •*  I 
don't  rightly  remimber  where  it  was 
exactly  that  I  thought  I  seen  the  flaw 
in  your  premises.  Howsomdiver," 
says  he,  *'  I  don't  deny  that  it's  a  good 
conclusion,  and  one  that  'ud  be  ov 
materil  service  to  the  Church  if  it  was 
dhrawn  wid  a  little  more  distinctive- 
ness." 

^  I'll  make  it  as  pldn  as  the  nose 
on  your  Holiness's  face,  by  super- 
baton,"  says  his  Riv'rence.  "  My 
adversary  says,  black  is  not  another 
colour,  that  is,  white?  Now  that's 
jbt  a  parallel  passidge  wid  the  one  out 
or  TartuHon  that  me  and  Hayes 
smashed  the  heretics  on  in  Clarendon 
Sthreet,  '  This  is  my  body,  that  is, 

-  the  figure  or  my  body.'  That's  a 
superbaton,  and  we  showed  that  it 
oughtn't  to  be  read  that  way  at  all  but 
this  way,  *  Thb  figure  of  my  body  is 
my  body.'  Jist  so  wid  my  adver- 
sary's proposition,  it  mustn't  be  un- 

-  dherstood  the  way  it  reads,  by  no  man- 
ner of  mands ;  but  it's  to  be  taken  this 

^  wayr— ^  Black,  that  is,  white,  is  not 
another  colour/ — green,  if  you  like,  or 


orange,  by  dad,  for  any  thing  I  care, 
for  my  case  is  proved.  <  Black,'  that 
is, '  white,'  lave  out  the  *  that,*  by  sin-^ 
nalayphy,  and  you  have  the  orthodox 
conclusion,  «  Black  is  white,'  or  by 
convarsion, «  White  is  black.'" 

"  It's  as  clear  as  mud,"  says  the 
Pope. 

"  Begad/*  says  his  Riv'rence, "  Pm 
in  great  humour  for  disputin'  to-night. 
I  wisht  your  Holiness  was  a  heretic 
Jist  for  two  minutes,"  says  he,  "  till 
you'd  see  the  flaking  I'd  give  yon !" 

«*  Well  then,  for  the  fun  o'  the 
thing,  suppose  me  my  namesake,  if 
you  like,  sajrs  the  Pope,  laughing, 
"  though,  by  Jayminy,"  says  he,  **  he's 
not  one  that  I  take  much  pride  out  ot." 

**  Veiy  good — devil  a  bitther  joke 
ever  I  had,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 
"  Come,  then,  Misther  Pope,"  says 
he,  "  hould  up  that  purty  face  ov 
yours,  and  answer  me  this  question. 
Which  'ud  be  the  biggest  lie,  if  I  said 
I  seea  a  ^turkey-cock  Iving  on  the 
broad  ov  his  back,  and  picking  the  stars 
out  ov  the  sky,  or  if  I  was  to  say  that 
I  seen  a  gandher  in  the  same  inthe- 
restin'  posture,  raycreating  himself 
wid  similar  asthronomicd  experi- 
ments ?  Answer  me  that,  you  ould 
8waddler?"8ayshe. 

**  How  durst  you  call  me  a  swad* 
dler,  sir  ?"  says  the  Pope,  forgetting, 
the  dear  man,  the  part  that  he  was 
acting. 

«  Don't  think  to  bully  mel" 
says  his  Riv'rence.  **  I  always  daar 
to  spake  the  truth,  and  it's  well  known 
that  you're  nothing  but  a  swaddling 
ould  sent  ov  a  saint,"  says  he,  never 
letting  on  to  percave  that  his  Holiness 
had  forgot  what  they  were  agreed  on. 

"  By  all  that's  good,"  says  the  Pope, 
*'  1  often  hard  ov  the  imperance  ov 
you  Irish  afore,"  says  he,  **  but  I  never 
expected  to  be  called  a  sdnt  in  my 
own  house  either  by  Irishman  or  Hot- 
tentot. I'll  till  you  what,  Misther 
Maguire,"  says  he,  "  if  you  can't  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  you  had 
betther  be  walking  ofiP  wid  yourself ; 
for  I  beg  lave  to  give  you  to  undher- 
stand,  that  it  won't  be  for  the  good  ov 
your  health  if  you  call  me  "by  sich  an 
outprobrious  epithet  a^ain,"  says  he. 
''  Oh,  indeea!  then  things  is  come  to 
a  purtv  pass,"  says  his  Riv'rence  (the 
dear  mnny  soul  that  he  ever  was  I) 
"  when  the  lik  ov  you  compares  one 
of  the  Maguires  ov  Tempo  wid  a  wild 
In^e!  Why,  man  alive,  the  Ma- 
giures  was  kings  ov  Fermanagh  three 
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thousand  years  afore  y  our  grandfather, 
that  was  the  first  ov  your  breed  that 
ever  wore  shoes  and  stockings**  (Fm 
bound  to  say»  in  justice  to  the  poor 
Prodesan,  that  this  was  all  spoken  by 
his  RiT'rence  by  way  of  a  figure  ov 
spache),  "was  sinthis  Majesty's  arrand 
to  cultivate  the  friends^p  of  Prince 
Lee  Boo  in  Botteney  Bayl  Oh 
Boyan  dear/*  says  he,  letting  on  to 
cry,  "  if  you  were  alive  to  hear  a  bod- 
dagh  Sassenagh  like  this  casting  up 
his  counthry  to  me  ov  the  name  ov 
Maguire." 

*'  In  the  name  ov  God/'  says  the 
Pope,  very  solemniously,  "  what  is 
the  maning  ov  all  this  at  all  at  all  ?'* 
says  he. 

"  Sure,**  says  his  Riv'rence,  whis- 
pering to  him  across  the  table,  "  sure 
you  know  we*re  acting  a  conthrawarsy, 
and  you  tuck  the  part  ov  the  Prode- 
san  champion.  You  wouldn't  be 
angry  wid  me,  I'm  sure,  for  sarving 
out  the  heretic  to  the  best  ov  my  abi- 
lity." 

*'  Oh  begad,  I  had  fbrgot,'  says  the 
Pope,  the  good-natured  ould  crethur; 
-*'  sure  enough  you  were  only  taking 
your  part  as  a  good  Milesian  Catholic 
ought  agin  the  heretic  Sassanagh. 
Well,**  says  he,  "  fire  away  now,  and 
ril  put  up  wid  as  many  conthroversial 
compliments  as  you  plase  to  pay  me.*" 

'«  Well,  then,  answer  me  mv  ques- 
tion, you  santimonious  ould  dandy,** 
says  his  Riv'rence. 

«'  In  troth,  then,**  says  the  Pope, "  I 
dunna  which  'ud  be  the  biggest  lie,  to 
my  mind,*'  says  he;  **  the  one  ap- 
pears to  be  about  as  big  a  bounce  as 
the  other.*' 

"  Why,  then,  you  poor  simpleton," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  "  don't  you  per- 
save,  that  forbye  the  advantage  the 
gandher  *ud  have  in  the  length  ov  his 
neck,  it  'ud  be  next  to  empossible  for 
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the  tnrkev-cock  lying  thataway  to 
see  what  he  was  about,  by  rason  ov 
his  djoUars  and  other  accouthrements 
hanging  back  over  his  eyes  ?  The 
one  about  as  big  a  bounce  as  the 
other !  Ob,  you  mbfortunate  crethur  I 
if  you  had  ever  lamed  your  A.  B.  C. 
in  theology,  you'd  have  known  that 
there's  a  cUfier  betuxt  them  two  lies 
so  great,  that,  begad,  I  wouldn't 
wondher  if  it  'ud  make  a  balance  ov  fire 
Tears  hi  purgathory  to  the  sowl  that 
ud  be  in  it.  Ay,  and  if  it  wasn*t 
that  the  Church  is  too  liberal  entirely, 
so  she  is,  it  'ud  cost  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cissors  betther  nor  ten  pounds  to  have 
him  out  as  soon  as  the  other.  Get 
along,  man,  and  take  half-a-year  at 
dogmatical  theology:  go  and  read 
your  Dens,  you  poor  dunce,  you  !** 

"  Raaly,"  says  the  Pope,  "  you're 
making  the  heretic's  shoes  too  hot  to 
hould  me.  I  wundher  how  the  Pro- 
desans  can  stand  afore  you  at  all." 

**  Don't  think  to  delude  me,"  says 
hb  Riv'rence,  "  don't  think  to  back 
out  ov  your  challenge  now,'*  says  he, 
*'  but  come  to  the  scratch  Uke  a  man, 
if  you  are  a  man,  and  answer  me  my 
question.  What's  the  rason,  now, 
that  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Vargin 
Mary  was  bom  upon  the  one  day — 
answer  me  that,  if  you  wouldn't  be 
hissed  off  the  platform?'* 

WeU,  my  dear,  the  Pope  couldn't 
answer  it,  and  he  had  to  acknowledge 
himself  sacked.  Then  he  axed  his 
Riv'rence  to  tell  him  the  rason  him- 
self; and  Father  Tom  communicated  it 
to  him  in  Latin.  But  as  that  is  a  very 
deep  question,  I  never  hard  what  the 
answer  was,  except  that  I'm  tould  it 
was  so  mysterious,  it  made  the  Pope's 
hair  stand  on  end. 

But  there^s  two  o'clock,  and  m  be 
late  for  the  lecther. 


Chaptbr  III. 


HOW  FATHER  TOM  MADE  A  HABE  OF  HIS  HOLIHESS  IN  LATIK. 


Oh,  Docther  Whateley,  Docther 
Whateley,  Pm  sure  I'll  never  die  ano- 
ther death  if  I  don*t  die  aither  ov  con- 
sumption or  production  I  I  ever  and 
always  thought  that  asthronomy  was 
the  hardest  science  that  was  till  now — 
and,  it's  no  lie  Fm  telling  you,  the 
same  asthronomy  is  a  tough  enough 
morsel  to  brake  a  man's  fast  upon— 
and  geolidgy  limiddUng  and  tuordtoo 


— and  hydherastaticB  is  no  joke — ^but 
ov  all  the  books  ov  science  that  ever 
was  opened  and  shut,  that  book  upon 
P'liticalEconimjr  lifts  the  pins!  Well, 
well,  if  they  wait  till  they  persuade 
me  that  taking  a  man's  rints  out  ov 
the  counthry,  and  spinding  them  in 
fomdn  parts  isn't  domg  us  out  ov  the 
same,  they'll  wait  a  long  time  in 
tmtb.    But  you're  waiting,  I  see^  to 
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hear  how  his  Riv'rence  and  his  Holi- 
ness got  on  after  finishing  the  disputa- 
tion I  was  telling  you  of.  Well,  you 
see>  my  dear,  wlieu  the  Pope  fuuiid 
he  couldn't  hould  a  caudle  to  Father 
Tom  in  theology  and  logic,  he  thought 
he*d  take  the  shine  out  ov  him  in 
Latin  any  how :  so  says  he,  **  Misther 
Maguire,**  says  he,  "  I  quite  agree 
wid  you  that  it*s  not  lucky  for  us  to  he 
spaking  on  them  deep  subjects  in  sich 
langidges  as  the  evil  spirits  is  acquaint- 
ed wid  i  and,"  says  he,  '<  I  think  it  'ud 
be  no  harm  for  us  to  spake  from  this 
out  in  Latin,*'  says  he,  ''for  fraid  the 
devil  *ud  imdherstand  what  we  are 
saying." 

"  Not  a  hair  I  care/'  says  Father 
Tom,  "  whether  they  undherstand 
what  we*re  saying  or  not,  as  long  as 
we  keep  off  that  last  pint  we  wer  dis- 
cussing, and  one  or  two  others.  Lbt- 
ners  never  heard  good  ov  themselves," 
sa^s  he, ''  and  if  Belzhebub  takes  any 
thing  amiss  that  aither  you  or  me  says 
in  regard  ov  himself  or  his  faction,  let 
him  stand  forrid  like  a  man,  and  never 
fear,  I'll  give  him  hb  answer.  How- 
andiver,  if  it's  for  a  taste  ov  classic  con- 
wersation  you  are,jbt  to  put  us  in 
mind  ov  ould  Cordarius,**  says  he, 
"  here's  at  you;"  and  wid  tliat  he  lets 
fly  at  his  Holiness  wid  his  health  in 
Latin. 

"  Vesthrae  Sanctitatis  salutem  volo,*' 
says  he, 

"  Vesthrae  Revirintiae  salutritati 
bibo,**  says  the  Pope  to  him  again 
(haith,  it's  no  joke,  I  tell  you,  to  re- 
mimber  sich  a  power  ov  larning). 
"  Here's  to  you  wid  tlie  same,"  says 
the  Pope,  in  the  raal  Ciceronian. 
"  Nmic  poculum  alterhum  imple,*'  says 
he. 

**  Cum  omni  jucunditate  in  vita,*' 
says  his  Riv'rence.  ''  Cum  summA 
concupiscintia  et  animositate,"  says  he, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Wid  all  the  veins 
ov  my  heart,  I'll  do  that  same," — and 
so  wid  that,  they  mix'd  their  fourth 
gun  a  piece. 

"  Aqua  vitae  vesthra  sane  est  liquor 
admirabilis,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Verum  est  pro  te, — it's  thrue  for 
you" — says  his  Riv'rence,  forgetting 
the  idyim  ov  the  Latin  phwraseology 
in  a  manner. 

"  Prava  est  tna  Latinitas,  domine,** 
says  the  Pope,  finding  fault  like  wid 
his  etymology. 

"  Parva  culpa  mihi,"  "  small  blame 
to  me,  that's,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  nam  multum  laboro  in  partibqs  iute- 


rioribus,*  *  says  he^the  dear  man !  that 
never  was  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse ! 

'*  Quid  tibi  incommodi  ?"  says  the 
Pope,  axing  him  what  ailed  him. 

<'  Habesne  id  quod  Anglice  vicamus, 
a  looking-glass,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 

"  Immo,  habeo  speculum  splendi- 
dissimum  subther  operculum  pyxidis 
hujus  stamutatorisp,"  says  the  Pope, 
pulling  out  a  beautiful  goold  snufi*. 
box,  wid  a  looking-glass  in  undher  the 
lid  —  "  Subther  operculum  pyxidis 
hiyus  stamutatorii — no — stamutato- 
rise — quam  done  accepi  ab  Archi-duce 
Austhriaco  siptuagisima  prsethenta," 
says  he — as  much  as  to  say  that  he  got 
tlie  box  in  aprisint  from  the  Queen  ov 
Spain  last  Lmt,  if  I  rightly  remimber. 

Well,  Father  Tom  laughed  like  to 
burst.  At  last  says  he,  "  Pather 
Sancte,"  says  he,  "  sub  errore  jaces. 
'  Looking-glass'  apud  nos  habet  sig- 
nificationem  quamdam  peculiarem  ex 
tempore  diei  dependentem," — there 
was  a  sthring  ov  accusatives  for  yes ! — 
"  nam  mane  speculum  sonat,"  says  he, 
"post  prandium  vero  mat — mat — 
mat'* — sorra  be  in  me  but  I  disremim- 
her  tlie  classic  appellivation  ov  the 
same  article.  Howandiver,  his  Riv'- 
rence went  on  explaining  himself  in 
such  a  way  as  no  scholar  could  mis- 
take. "  Vesica  mea,"  says  he,  "  ab 
illo  ultimo  eversoro  distenditur,  donee 
similis  est  rumpere.  Verbis  apertis," 
says  he,  "  Vesthra?  Sanctitatis  pne- 
sentia  salvata,  aquam  facere  valde 
desidhero." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !"  says  the  Po^,  grab- 
bing up  his  box,  "  si  inqmnavisses 
meam  pyxidem,  excimnicarl  debuisses 
— HiUo,  Anthony,"  says  he  to  Ids  head 
butler,  "  fetch  Misther  Maguire  a" — 

"  You  spoke  first !"  says  his  Riv'- 
rence, jumping  ofi*  his  sate :  "  You 
spoke  first  iu  the  vernacular  1  I  take 
Mistlier  Anthony  to  witness,"  says 
he. 

"  What  else  would  you  have  me  to 
do?"  says  the  Pope,  quite  dogged 
like  to  see  himself  bate  that-a-way  at 
his  own  way  pons.  "  Sure,"  says  he, 
"  Anthony  wouldn't  undherstand  a  B. 
from  a  bull's  foot,  if  I  spoke  to  him 
any  other  way.*' 

"  Well,  then,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  in  considherationov  thencedcessity," 
says  he,  "  FU  let  you  oft*  for  this 
time!  but  mind  now,  afther  I  say 
prastho,  the  first  ov  us  that  spakes  a 
word  ov  English  is  the  hare— /^rtf^- 
(hor 

Neitlier  qy  them  spoke  for  near  a 
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TEomit  considhering  wid  themselves 
how  they  wer  to  ^gin  sich  a  great 
tiirial  ov  shkill.  At  last>  says  the 
Pope — the  blessed  tnaD>  only  think 
how  'cute  it  was  oy  him ! — "  Domine 
Macguire,"  says  he,  "  valde  desidhe- 
roy  certiorem  fieri  de  significatione 
istins  verbi  eversor  quo  jam  jam  usus 
es** — (w'ell,  surely  I  am  the  boy  for 
the  Latin  1) 

"  Eversor,  id  est  cyathus,"  8a3rs  his 
Riv'rencoy  "nam  apud  nos  tumbleri, 
seu  eversoresy  dicti  sunt  ab  evertendo 
cercmoniam  inter  amicos ;  non,  ut 
Temperantiae  Societatis  frigidb  fauto- 
ribus  placet,  ab  evertendis  ipsis  pota- 
toribus."  (It's  not  every  mastherund- 
her  the  Boord,  1  tell  you,  could  carry 
sich  a  carload  ov  the  dead  langidges.) 
"  In  agro  vero  Louthiano  et  Midensi,'* 
says  he,  ''nomine  gaudent  quodam 
secundum  ling^am  Anglicanam  signi- 
ficante  bombardam  seu  tormentum ; 
quia  ex  eis  tanquam  ex  telis  jaculato- 
riis  liquorem  facibus  immittere  solent. 
Etiam  inter  haereticos  illos  melanosto- 
mos**  (that  was  a  touch  ov  Greek). 
"  Presbyterianos  Septentrionales,  qui 
sunt  terribiles  potatores,  Cyathi  dicti 
%\xiii  facerea,  et  dinudium  Cyathi  htpf- 
a-glessus,  Dimidium  Cyathi  verd 
apud  Metropolitanos  Hibemicos  dici- 
tur  dandy" — 

"  En  verbum  Anglicanum !"  says 
the  Pope,  clapping  his  hands, — "  lepo- 
rem  te  fecisti ;"  as  much  as  to  say  that 
be  had  made  a  hare  ov  himself. 

"  Dandeetis,  dandaus  verbum  erat,** 
says  his  Riv'rence — oh,  the  dear  man, 
but  its  himself  that  was  handy  ever 
and  always  at  getting  out  ov  a  hobble 
— "  dandtBus  verbum  erat,"  says  he, 
"  quod  dicturus  eram,  cum  mo  inther- 
pillavisti." 

"  Ast  ego  dico,**  says  the  Pope,  very 
sharp,  "quod  verbum  erat  dandy/' 

**  Per  tibicinem  qui  Coram  Mose 
modulatus  est,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  id  flagellat  mundumi  Dandteus 
dixi,  et  tu  dicis  dandy;  ergo  tu  es 
lepus,  non  ego— Ah,  hal  Saccavi 
vesthram  Sanctitatem  I'* 

"  Mendacium  est!"  says  the  Pope, 
quite  forgetting  himself,  he  was  so  mad 
at  being  sacked  before  the  sarvints. 

Well,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  his  Holi^ 
ness  was  in  it.  Father  Tom  'ud  have 
given  him  the  contints  of  his  tumbler 
betuxt  the  two  eyes,  for  calling  him  a 
liar ;  and,  in  troth,  it's  very  well  it 
was  in  Latin  the  offioce  was  conwey- 
ed,  for,  if  it  had  been  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, there's  no  saying  what  'od  ha* 
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been  the  consequence.  His  Riv'rence 
was  mighty  angiy  anyhow. — "  Tu 
senex  lathro,"  says  he,  "  quomodo 
audes  me  mendacem  praedicare  ?" 

"  Et  tu,  sacrilege  nebulo,"  says  the 
Pope,  "  quomodo  audacitatem  habea^^ 
me  Dei  in  terris  vicariuro,  lathronem 
conwiciari  V* 

"  Interroga  circumcirca,"  says  his 
Riv'rence. 

"  Abi  ex  sedibus  meis,"  says  the 
Pope. 

"  Abi  tu  in  malam  crucem/*  says 
his  Riv'rence. 

"  Excimnicabo  te,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Diabolus  curat,"  says  his  Riv'- 
rence. 

"  Anathema  sis,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  Oscula  meum  pod" — says  his 
Riv'rence — but,  my  dear,  afore  he 
could  finish  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  the  Pope  broke  out  into  the  ver- 
nacular, "  Get  out  o*  my  house,  you 
reprobate  I"  says  he  in  sich  a  rage 
that  he  could  contain  himself  widin 
the  Latin  no  longer. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ho,  ho,  ho  I"  says 
his  Riv'rence,  "  Who's  the  hare  now, 
your  Holiness  ?  Oh,  by  this  and  by 
that,  I've  sacked  you  clane  I  Clane 
and  clever  I've  done  it,  and  no  mis- 
take !  You  see  what  a  bit  ov  desate 
will  do  wid  the  wisest,  your  Holiness 
— sure  it  was  joking  I  was,  on  pur- 
pose to  aggravate  you — all's  fair,  yon 
know,  in  love,  law,  and  conthravarsy. 
In  troth  if  I'd  thought  you*d  have 
taken  it  so  much  to  heart,  I'd  have 

Eut  ray  head  into  the  fire  afore  I'd 
ave  said  a  word  to  ofiend  you,"  says 
he,  for  he  seen  that  the  Pope  was  very 
vexed.  "  Sure,  God  forbid,  that  I'd 
say  any  thing  agin  your  Holiness,  bar- 
ring it  was  in  fun :  for  aren't  you  the 
father  ov  the  faithful,  and  the  thrue 
vicar  ov  God  upon  earth  ?  And  aren't 
I  ready  to  go  down  on  my  two  knees 
this  blessed  minit  and  beg  your  apos- 
tolical pardon  for  every  word  that  I 
said  to  your  displasement  ?'* 

"  Are  you  in  amest  that  it  is  in 
fun  you  wer  ?"  says  the  Pope. 

*'  May  I  never  die  if  I  aren't,"  says 
his  Riv'rence.  "  It  was  all  to  pro- 
voke your  Holiness  to  commit  a 
brache  ov  the  Latin,  that  I  tuck  the 
small  liberties  I  did,"  says  he. 

"  I'd  have  you  to  take  care,"  says 
the  Pope,  "  how  you  take  sich  small 
liberties  again,  or  may  be  you'll  pro- 
voke me  to  commit  a  brache  ov  the 
pace/' 

«  WeU,  and  if  I  did,"  says  bU  Iliv% 
2& 
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XWQ€,  ^  I  kpow  «  »arUQ  proparntion 
OT  cbymicalB  that*g  very  good  for 
ouriog  a  bracbe  either  m  Latiuity  or 
frindship." 

"  What's  that  ?"  wys  the  Pope, 
quite  moUifiedy  and  sitting  down  again 
at  the  table  that  he  had  ri9  from  in 
the  first  pluff  of  his  indignation. 
*«  What's  that?"  says  be  "for,  'pon 
my  Epistolical  *davy,  1  think  it  'udn*t 
be  asy  to  bate  this  miraclous  mixthir 
that  we've  been  thrying  to  anilize 
this  two  hours  back,"  says  ho,  taking 
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A  mighty  scientifieal  swig  out  ot  Uie 
bottom  ov  his  tumbler. 

*'  It's  good  for  a  beginning,*'  sajs 
his  Hiv'rence ;  "  it  lays  a  very  aate 
foundation  for  more  sarious  opera- 
tion :  but  we're  now  arrived  at  a  pa- 
riod  ov  the  evening  when  it's  time  to 
proceed  wid  our  shuperstruotburo  bj 
compass  and  square,  like  iree  and  ex- 
cipted  masons  as  we  both  are." 

My  time's  up  for  the  present ;  but 
I'll  tell  you  the  rest  in  the  eveninfp  at 
home. 


Chapter  IV, 


HOW  FATHEa  TOM  AND  HIS  HOLINESS  DISPUTED  IN  METAPHTSICS  AND  ALOClRA* 


.  God  be  wid  the  time  when  I  went 
to  the  classical  seminary  ov  Firdra^ 
more  I  when  I'd  bring  my  sod  o*  turf 
undher  my  arm,  and  sit  down  on  my 
shnug  boss  o*  straw,  wid  my  back  to 
the  masther  and  m^  shins  to  the  fire, 
and  score  my  sum  m  Dives's  denomi- 
nations ov  the  double  rule  o*  three,  or 
play  fox  and  geese  wid  purty  Jane 
Cruise  that  sat  next  roe,  as  plisantly 
as  the  day  was  long,  widout  any  one 
to  much  as  saying,  "  Mikey  Heffer- 
man  what's  that  you're  about  ?" — for 
over  since  I  was  in  the  one  lodge  wid 
poor  ould  Mat  I  had  my  own  way  in 
his  school  as  free  as  ever  I  had  in  my 
mother's  shebeen.  God  be  wid  them 
days,  I  say  again,  for  its  althered 
times  wid  me,  I  judge,  since  I  got 
madher  Carlisle  and  Whatelcy.  Sich 
sthrictnessl  sich  ordher!  sich  dhril- 
Img,  and  lecthirlng,  and  tuthoring  as 
they  do  get  on  wid  I  I  wisht  to  gra- 
eious  the  one-half  ov  their  rules  and 
yigilations  was  sunk  in  the  say.  And 
they're  getting  so  sthrict  too  about 
having  fair  play  for  the  heretic  chil- 
der  I  We've  to  have  no  more  schools 
in  the  chapels,  nor  masses  in  the 
schools.  Oh,  by  this  and  by  that 
it'll  never  do  at  all  I  The  ould  plan 
was  twenty  times  betther;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  if  it  wasn't  that  the 
clargy  supports  them  in  a  manner, 
and  the  grant's  a  thing  not  easily  done 
widout  these  hard  times,  I'd  see  if  I 
couldn't  get  a  sheltered  spot  nigh- 
hand  the  chapel,  and  set  up  again  on 
the  good  ould  principle :  and  faix,  I 
think  our  metropolitan  *ud  stand  to 
me,  for  I  know  that  his  Grace's 
motto  was  ever  and  alwayt,  that 
**  Ignorance  is  the  thrue  mother  ov 
.jaety."     . 


But  I'm  running  away  from  mr 
narrative  entirely,  so  I  am.  '<  You'll 
plase  to  ordher  up  the  housekeeper, 
then,"  says  Father  Tom-to  the  Pope, 
'<  wid  a  pint  ov  sweet  milk  in  a  skil- 
let, and  the  bulk  ov  her  fist  ov  bat- 
ther,  along  wid  a  dust  ov  soft  sugar 
In  a  saucer,  and  I'll  show  you  the 
way  of  producing  a  decoction  that, 
I'll  be  bound,  will  hunt  the  thirst  ont 
ov  every  nook  and  corner  in  your 
Holiness's  blessed  carcidgc." 

The  Pope  ordbered  up  the  ingre- 
dients, and  they  were  brought  in  by 
the  head  butler. 

"  That'll  not  do  at  all,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "  the  ingredients  won't 
combine  in  duo  proportion  unless  ye 
do  as  I  bid  yes.  Send  up  the  house- 
keeper," says  he,  *'  for  a  faymale 
hand  is  ondispinsably  necessary  to 
produce  the  adaptation  ov  the  parli. 
cles  and  the  concurrence  ov  the  cor- 
pus'cles,  widout  which  you  might  bod 
till  morning  and  never  fetch  the  cruds 
off  of  it." 

Well,  the  Pope  whispered  to  his 
head  butler,  and  by  and  by  up  there 
comes  an  ould  faggot  ov  a  CuUlean, 
that  was  enough  to  frighten  a  horse 
from  his  oats. 

"  Don't  thry  for  to  decave  me," 
savs  his  Riv'rence,  '*  for  it's  no  use  I 
tell  yes.  Send  up  the  housekeeper,  I 
bid  yes :  I  seen  her  presarving  goose- 
berries in  the  panthry  as  I  came  up : 
she  has  eyes  as  black  as  a  sloe,"  says 
he,  **  and  cheeks  like  the  rose  in 
June ;  and  sorra  taste  ov  this  celestial 
mixthir  fhall  crass  the  lips  ov  man  or 
morteal  this  blessed  night  till  she  stirs 
the  same  up  wid  her  own  delicate  little 
finger." 

"  Misther  Maguire,"  lays  the  Pope> 
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«'  it's  very  improper  ov  you  to  upake 
that  way  ov  my  housekeeper :  I  won't 
alloii^  it,  sir." 

"  Honor  bright,"  vour  Holiness* 
says  his  Riyrence,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  heart. 

*•  Oh,  by  this  and  by  that,  Misther 
Maguire,"  says  the  Pope,  *•  I'll  have 
none  of  your  insinivations :  I  don't 
care  who  sees  my  whole  household," 
says  he;  "I  don't  care  if  all  the  fay- 
males  undher  my  roof  was  paraded 
down  the  High  Street  of  Room," 
says  he. 

"  Oh,  it's  plain  to  be  seen  how 
little  you  care  who  sees  them,*'  says 
his  Riv*rence.  **  You're  afeared,  now. 
If  I  was  to  see  your  housekeeper,  that 
I'd  say  she  was  too  handsome." 

"  No,  I'm  not !"  says  the  Pope, 
**  I  don't  care  who  sees  her,"  says  he. 
**  Anthony,"  says  he  to  the  head  but- 
ler, *'  bid  ISliza  throw  her  apron  over 
her  head,  and  come  up  here."  Wasn't 
that  stout  in  the  blessed  man  ?  WeU, 
my  dear^  up  she  came,  stepping  like 
a  three-year  old,  and  blushing  like 
the  brake  o*  day:  for  though  her 
apron  was  thrown  over  her  head  as 
she  came  forrid,  till  you  could  barely 
see  the  tip  ov  her  chin — more  be  token 
there  was  a  lovely  dimple  in  it,  as  I've 
been  tould — yet  she  let  it  shlip  abit  to 
one  side,  by  chance  like,  jist  as  she 
got  fomenst  the  fire,  and  if  she  wouldn't 
have  given  his  Riv'rence  a  shot  if  he 
hadn't  been  a  priest,  it's  no  matther. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  says  he,  "  You 
must  take  that  skillet,  and  hould  it 
over  the  fire  till  the  milk  comes  to  a 
blood  hate ;  and  the  way  you'll  know 
that  will  be  by  stirring  it  onc't  or 
twice  wid  the  little  finger  ov  your 
right  hand,  afore  you  put  in  the  but- 
ther :  not  that  I  misdoubt,"  says  he, 
**  but  that  the  same  finger's  fairer  nor 
the  whitest  milk  that  ever  came  from 
the  tit." 

**  None  of  your  deludhering  talk  to 
the  young  woman,  sir,"  says'  the 
Pope,  mighty  stern.  "  Stir  the  posset 
as  he  bids  you,  Eliza,  and  then  oe  off 
wid  yourself,"  says  he. 

"  I  beg  your  Holiness's  pardon  ten 
thousand  times,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  I'm  sure  I  meant  nothing  onproper ; 
I  hope  I'm  uncapable  ov  any  sich  di- 
rilection  of  my  duty,"  says  he.  "  But, 
marcifiil  Saver!"  he  cried  out,  jump- 
ing up  on  a  suddent,  <Mook  behind 
you,  your  Holiness — I'm  blest  but  the 
rooms  on  firel" 
Sure  enough  the  candle  fell  down 


that  minit,  and  was  near  setting  fire 
to  the  windy-curtains,  and  there  was 
«orae  bustle,  as  you  may  suppose,  get- 
ting things  put  to  rights.  And  now 
I  have  to  teU  yon  ov  a  really  onplea- 
sant  occurrence.  If  I  was  a  Prode- 
san  that  was  in  it,  Fd  say  that  while 
the  Pope's  back  was  turned.  Father 
Tom  made  free  wid  the  two  lips  ov 
Miss  Eliza ;  but,  upon  my  conscience, 
I  believe  it  was  a  mere  mistake  that 
his  Holiness  fell  into  on  account  of  his 
being  an  ould  man  and  not  having 
aither  his  eyesight  or  his  hearing  very 
parfect.  At  any  rate  it  can't  be  de- 
nied but  that  he  had  a  sthrong  impris- 
sion  that  sich  was  the  case;  for  he 
wheeled  about  as  quick  as  thought, 
jist  as  his  Riv'rence  was  sitting  down, 
and  charged  him  wid  the  olBnce  plain 
and  plump.  "  Is  it  kissing  my  house- 
keeper before  my  face  you  are,  you 
villain  !  "  says  he,  "  Go  down  out  o' 
this,"  says  he,  to  Miss  Eliza,  '<  and  do 
you  be  packing  off  wid  you,*'  he  says 
to  Father  Tom,  "  for  it  s  not  safe,  so 
it  isn't,  to  have  the  likes  ov  you  in  a 
house  where  there's  temptation  in 
your  way." 

"  Is  it  me?"  says  his  Riv'rence; 
"  why  what  would  your  Holiness  be 
at,  at  all?  Sure  1  wasn't  doing  no 
such  thinff." 

**  Would  you  have  me  doubt  the 
evidence  ov  my  sinses  ? "  says  the 
Pope;  **  would  you  have  me  doubt 
the  testimony  ov  my  eyes  and  ears  ?" 
says  he. 

"  Indeed. I  would  so,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  *'  if  they  pretend  to  have 
informed  your  HoUness  ov^  any  sich 
foolishness." 

"  Why,"  says  the  Pope,  *'  I  seen 
you  afther  kissmg  Eliza  as  plain  as  I 
see  the  nose  on  your  face ;  I  heard 
the  smack  you  gave  her  as  plain  as 
ever  I  heard  thundher." 

*'  And  how  do  you  know  whether 
you  see  the  nose  on  my  face  or  not  ?" 
says  his  Riv'rence,  *'  and  how  do  you 
know  whether  what  you  thought  was 
thundher,  was  thundner  at  all  ?  Them 
operations  on  the  sinses,"  says  he, 
'*  comprises  only  particular  corporal 
emotions,  connected  wid  sartain  con- 
fused perciptions  called  sinsations,  and 
isn't  to  be  depended  upon  at  all.  If 
we  were  to  follow  them  blind  guides 
we  might  jist  as  well  turn  heretics  at 
onc*t.  'Fon  my  secret  word,  your 
Holiness,  it's  neither  charitable  nor 
orthodox  ov  you  to  set  up  the  testi- 
mony ov  your  eyes  and  ears  agin  the 
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charaotlier  ov  a  clergyman.  And 
nowy  see  how  aisy  it  is  to  explain  all 
them  phwenomena  that  perplexed  y  on. 
I  ris  and  went  over  beside  the  young 
woman  because  the  skillet  was  boiling 
0Ter«  to  help  her  to  save  the  dhrop  ov 
liquor  that  was  in  it ;  and  as  for  the 
noise  you  heard,  my  dear  man,  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  nor  myself 
dhrawing  the  cork  out  ov  this  blissid 
bottle.** 

"  Don't  offer  to  thrape  that  upon 
me  1 "  says  the  Pope  ;  *'  here's  the 
cork  in  the  bottle  still,  as  tight  as  a 
wedge." 

'*  1  beg  your  pardon/'  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "  that's  not  the  cork  at 
all,"  says  he,  *<  I  dhrew  the  cork  a 
good  two  minits  ago,  and  it's  very 
purtily  spitted  on  the  end  ov  this 
blessed  cork-shcrew  at  this  prisint  mo- 
ment; howandiver  you  can't  see  it, 
because  it's  only  its  neal  prisence  that*s 
in  it.  But  that  appearance  that  you 
call  a  cork,"  says  he,  **  is  nothing  but 
the  outward  spacies  and  external  qua- 
lities of  the  cortical  nathur.  Them's 
nothing  but  the  accidents  of  the  cork 
that  you're  looking  at  and  handling ; 
but,  as  I  tould  you  afore,  the  real 
cork's  dhrew,  aud  is  here  prisint  on 
the  end  ov  this  nate  little  insthnunent, 
and  it  was  the  noise  I  made  in  dhraw- 
ing it,  and  nothing  else,  that  you  mis- 
took for  the  sound  ov  the pogue," 

You  know  there  was  no  conthra- 
vening  what  he  said ;  and  the  Pope 
couldn't  openly  deny  it.  Howandiver 
he  thried  to  pick  a  hole  in  it  this  way. 
"  Granting,"  says  he,  "  that  there  is 
the  differ  you  say  betwixt  the  reality 
ov  the  cork  and  these  cortical  acci- 
dents ;  and  that  it's  quite  possible,  as 
you  allidge,  that  the  thrue  cork  is  really 
pr bint  on  the  end  ov  the  shcrew,  while 
the  accidents  keep  the  mouth  ov  the 
bottle  stopped — still,"  says  he,  «*  I 
can't  undherstand,  though  willing  to 
acquit  you,  how  the  dhrawing  ov  tlie 
real  cork,  that's  onpalpable  and 
widout  accidents,  could  produce  the 
accident  of  that  sinsible  explosion  I 
heard  jist  now." 

"  All  I  can  say,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
"  is,  that  it  was  a  rale  accident,  any 
how." 

"  Ay,"  says  the  Pope,  "  the  kiss 
you  gev  Kliza,  you  mane." 

"  No,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  "  but 
the  report  I  made." 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,"  says  the 
Pope. 
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"  No  cork  could  be  dhrew  witb  less ' 
noise,"  says  his  Riv'rence. 

**  It  would  be  hard  for  any  thing 
to  be  less  nor  nothing,  barring  alge* 
bra,"  says  the  Pope. 

"  I  can  prove  to  the  conthrary," 
says  his  Riv'rence.  **  This  glass  ov 
whiskey  is  less  nor  that  tumbler  ov 
punch,  and  that  tumbler  ov  punch  is 
nothing  to  this  jug  ov  scaltheen,** 

*'  Do  you  judge  by  superficial  mi- 
sure  or  by  the  liquid  contents?"  says 
the  Pope. 

"  Don't  stop  me,  \)etwixt  my  pre- 
misses and  my  conclusion,'*  says  his 
Riv'rence  ;  ''  Ergoy  this  glass  ov  whis- 
key is  less  nor  nothing ;  and  for  that 
raison  I  see  no  harm  in  life  in  adding 
it  to  the  contents  ov  the  same  jug»  just 
by  way  ov  a  frost-nail." 

"  Adding  what's  less  nor  nothing," 
says  the  Pope,  <<  is  subtraction  accord- 
ing to  algebra,  so  here  goes  to  make 
the  rule  good,"  says  he,  filling  his 
tumbler  wid  the  blessed  stuff,  and  sit- 
ting down  again  at  the  table,  for  the 
anger  didn't  stay  two  minits  on  him, 
the  good-hearted  oidd  sowl. 

"  Two  minuses  makes  one  plus," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  as  ready  as  you 
plaso,  <'  and  that'll  account  for  the 
increased  daycrement  I  mane  to  take 
the  liberty  of  producing  in  the  same 
mixed  quantity,'*  savs  he,  follying  his 
Holiness's  epistolical  example. 

*'  By  all  that's  good,"  says  the  Pope, 
'*  that's  the  best  stuff  I  ever  tasted ; 
vou  call  it  a  mix'd  quantity,  but  I  say 
It's  prime.'* 

"  Since  it*s  ov  the  first  ordher,  then," 
says  his  Riv'rence,  "  we*ll  have  the 
less  deffeequilty  in  reducing  it  to  a 
simple  equation." 

"  YouU  have  no  fractions  at  my 
side  any  how,"  says  the  Pope.  •*  Faix, 
I'm  afeared,"  says  he,  '*  it's  only  too 
asy  ov  solution  our  sum  is  like  to  be." 

**  Never  fear  for  that,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  "  I've  a  good  stock  ov 
surds  here  in  the  bottle;  for  I  tell 
you  it  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  ex- 
thract  the  root  ov  it,  at  the  rate  we're 
going  on." 

"  What  makes  you  call  the  blessetl 
quart  an  irrational  quantity  ?"  says 
the  Pope. 

**  Bccase  it's  too  much  for  one  and 
too  little  for  two,"  says  hb  Riv'rence. 

"  Clear  it  ov  its  cosflicient,  aud 
we'll  thry,"  says  the  Pope. 

**  Hand  me  over  Uie  exponent  then,'* 
says  his  Riv'rence. 
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«  What's  that  ?"  says  the  Pope. 

"  The  Bchrew,  to  he  sure,"  says  his 
Riv'rence. 

«  What  for?**  says  the  Pope. 

«*  To  dhraw  the  cork,"  says  his 
Riy'rence. 

•*•  Sure  the  cork's  dhrew,"  says  the 
Pope. 

«*  But  the  sperits  can't  get  out  on 
account  of  the  accidents  that's  stuck 
in  the  neck  ov  the  bottle,"  says  his 
Riv'rence. 

**  Accident  ought  to  be  passable  to 
sperit,"  says  the  Pope,  <*  and  that 
makes  me  suspect  that  the  reality  ov 
the  cork's  in  it  afther  all." 

«  That's  a  barony-masia,"  says  hb 
Riy'rence,  **  and  I'm  not  bound  to 
answer  it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it's 
the  accidents  ov  the  sperits  too  that's 
in  it,  and  the  reality's  passed  out 
through  the  cortical  spacies  as  you 
say  ;  for,  you  may  have  observed, 
we've  both  been  in  real  good  sperits 
ever  since  the  cork  was  dhrawn,  and 
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where  else  would  the  real  sperits  come 
from  if  they  wouldn't  come  out  ov  the 
bottle?" 

«'  Well  then,"  says  the  Pope,  "since 
we've  got  the  reality,  there's  no  use 
thronblingourselveswidtheaccidents." 

*«  Oh,  begad,"  says  his  Riv'rence, 
**  the  accidents  is  very  essential  too ; 
for  a  man  may  be  in  the  best  ov  good 
sperits,  as  far  as  his  immaterial  part 
goes,  and  yet  need  the  accidental 
qualities  ov  good  liquor  to  hunt  the 
sinsible  thirst  out  ov  him."  So  he 
dhraws  the  cork  in  earnest,  and  sets 
about  brewing  the  other  skillet  ov 
scaltheen  ;  but,  fatx,  he  had  to  get  up 
the  ingredients  this  time  by  the  handg 
ov  ould  Moley ;  though  devil  a  taste 
ov  her  little  finger  he'd  let  widin  a  yard 
ov  the  same  coction. 

But,  my  dear,  here's  the  Freeman*$ 
Journat,  and  we'll  see  what's  the 
news  afore  we  finish  the  residuary 
proceedings  of  their  two  Holinesses. 


CHAPTEa  V. 


THE  REASON  WHY  FATHER  TOM  WAS  NOT  MADE  A  CARDINAL* 


Hurroo,  my  darlings ! — didn't  I  tell 
you  it  *ud  never  do  ?  Success  to 
bould  John  Tuam  and  the  ould  simi- 
nary  ov  Firdramore !  Oh,  more  power 
to  your  Grace  every  day  you  rise,  'tis 
you  that  has  broken  their  Boord  into 
shivers  undher  your  feet !  Sure,  and 
isn't  it  a  proud  day  for  Ireland,  this 
blessed  feast  ov  the  choir  ov  Saint 
Pether?  Isn't  Carlisle  and  Whately 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  their  whole 
college  of  swaddling  teachers  knocked 
into  sneidhereers.  John  Tuam,  your 
sowl,  has  tuck  his  pasthoral  stafi^  in 
his  hand  and  heathen  them  out  o' 
Connaught  as  fast  as  ever  Pathric 
druve  the  sarpints  into  Clew  Bay. 
Poor  ould  Mat  Kevanagh,  if  he  was 
alive  this  day,  'tis  he  would  be  the 
happy  man.  <*  My  curse  upon  their 
g'ographies  and  Bibles,"  ho  used  to 
say ;  "  where's  the  use  ov  perplexing 
the  poor  childre  wid  what  we  don't 
ondherstand  ourselves  ?"  no  use  at 
all,  in  troth,  and  so  1  said  from  the 
first  myself.  Well,  thank  God  and 
his  Grace,  we'll  have  no  more  thrigo- 
nomethrynorscriptherin  Connaught. 
We'll  hould  our  lodges  evenr  Saturday 
night,  as  we  used  to  do,  wid  our  chair- 
man behind  the  masther's  desk,  and 
we'll  hear  our  mass  every  Sunday 


morning  wid  the  blessed  priest  stand- 
ing afore  the  same.  1  wisht  to  good* 
ness  1  hadn't  parted  wid  my  Seven 
Champions  ov  Christendom  and  Freney 
the  Robber ;  they're  books  that'll  be 
in  great  requist  in  Leithrim  as  soon 
as  the  pasthoral  gets  wind.  Glory  be 
to  God !  I've  done  wid  their  lecthcrs— 

they  may  all  go  and  be  d d  wid 

their  consumption  and  production. 
I'm  off'  to  'Tullymactaggart  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  where  I'll 
thry  whether  a  sod  or  two  o*  turf 
can't  consume  a  cart-load  ov  heresy, 
and  whether  a  weekly  meeting  ov  the 
lodge  can't  produce  a  new  thayory  ov 
rints.  But  afore  I  take  my  lavo  ov 
you,  I  may  as  well  finish  my  story 
about  poor  Father  Tom  that  I  hear  is 
coming  up  to  chate  the  heretics  in 
Adam  and  Eve  during  the  Lint. 

The  Pope — and  indeed  it  ill  became 
a  good  Catholic  to  say  any  thing  agin 
him — no  more  would  I,  only  that  his 
Riv'rence  was  in  it — but  you  see  the 
fact  ov  it  is,  that  the  Pope  was  as  en- 
vious as  ever  he  could  be,  at  seeing 
himself  sacked  right  and  left  by  Father 
Tom ;  and  bate  out  o'  the  face,  the 
way  he  was,  on  every  science  and  sub- 
jec  that  was  started.  So,  not  to  be 
outdone   altogether,  he  says  to  lus 
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Riv*rence»  "  You're  a  man  that's  fond 
ov  the  brute  crajation^  I  hear>  Misther 
Maguire?" 

"  1  don't  deny  it,"  says  hb  Riv'- 
rence,  <'  Fve  dogs  that  I'm  willing  to 
run  agin  any  man*s>  ay»  or  to  match 
them  agin  any  other  dogs  in  the  world 
for  genteel  edication  and  polite  man^ 
nersy"  says  he. 

"  rU  hould  you  a  pound,"  says  the 
Pope,  "  that  I  ve  a  (juadhruped  in  my 
possession  that's  a  wiser  baste  nor  any 
dog  in  your  kennel.'* 

*'  Done,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  and 
they  staked  the  money. 

**  What  can  this  lamed  quadhruped 
Q*  yours  do?"  says  his  Riv'rence. 

"  It's  my  mule,"  says  the  Pope^ 
**  and,  if  you  were  to  offer  her  goolden 
oats  and  clover  off  the  meadows  o' 
Paradise,  sorra  taste  ov  aither  she*d  let 
pass  her  teeth  t'dl  the  first  mass  is 
over  every  Sunday  or  holiday  in  the 
year." 

"  Well,  and  what  'ud  you  say  if  I 
showed  you  a  baste  ov  mine,"  says  his 
Riv'rence,  '<  that,  instead  ov  fasting  till 
first  mass  is  over  only,  fasts  out  the 
whole  four-and-twenty  hours  ov  evenr 
Wednesday  and  Friday  in  the  week 
as  reg'lar  as  a  Christian  ?" 

<<  Oh,  be  asy,  Masther  Maguure," 
says  the  Pope. 

**  You  don't  b'lieve  me,  don't  you?" 
■ays  his  Riv'rence,  "  very  well,  I'll 
soon  show  you  whether  or  no,"  and  he 
put  his  knuckles  in  his  mouth,  and  gev 
a  whistle  that  made  the  Pope  stop  hia 
fingers  in  his  ears.  The  aycho,  my 
dear,  was  hardly  done  playing  wid 
the  cobwebs  in  the  cornisb,  when  the 
door  flies  open,  and  in  jumps  Spring. 
The  Pope  happened  to  be  sitting  next 
the  door,  betuxt  him  and  his  Riv'rence, 
and,  may  I  never  die,  if  he  didn't 
clear  him,  thriple  crown  and  all,  at 
one  spring.  «  God's  presence  be 
about  us  !  ••  says  the  Pope,  thinking  it 
was  an  evil  spirit  come  to  fLy  away 
wid  him  for  the  lie  that  he  had  told  in 
regard  ov  his  mule  (for  it  was  nothing 
more  nor  a  thrick  that  consisted  in 
grazing  the  brute's  teeth)  :  but,  seeing 
it  was  only  one  ov  the  greatest  beauties 
ov  a  greyhound  that  he'd  ever  laid  his 
epistolieal  eyes  on,  he  soon  recovered 
ov  his  fright,  and  began  to  pat  hhn, 
while  Father  Tom  ris  and  went  to  the 
eideboord,  where  he  cut  a  slice  ov 
pork,  a  slice  ov  beef,  a  slice  ov  mut- 
ton, and  a  slice  of  salmon,  and  put 
them  all  on  a  plate  thegither.  **  Here, 
Spring,  my  man,"  says  he,  setting  the 


plate  down  afore  him  on  the  hearth* 
stone,  ^'  here's  your  supper  for  yon 
this  blessed  Friday  night.**  Not  a 
word  more  he  said  nor  what  I  tell  you ; 
and,  vou  may  believe  it  or  not,  but  it*8 
the  blessed  truth  that  the  dog,  ailher 
jist  tasting  the  salmon,  and  spit^bg  it 
out  again,  lifted  his  nose  out  o'  the 
plate,  and  stood  wid  his  jaws  wather- 
ing,  and  his  tail  wagging,  looking  up 
in  his  Riv^rence's  face,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '*  Give  me  your  absolution,  till  I 
hide  them  temptations  out  o*  my 
fight." 

*'  There's  a  dog  that  knows  bis 
duty,**  says  his  Riv'rence;  **  there's  a 
baste  that  knows  how  to  conduct  him- 
self aither  in  the  parlour  or  the  field* 
You  think  him  a  good  dog,  lookioo^  at 
him  here :  but  I  wish't  you  seen  him  on 
the  side  ov  Sleeve-an-£irin  I  Be  my 
soul,  you'd  say  the  hill  was  running 
away  from  undher  him.  Oh  I  wish't 
you  had  been  wid  me,"  says  he,  neyer 
letting  on  to  see  the  dog  stale,  **  one 
day,  last  Lent,  that  I  was  coming  from 
mass.  Spring  was  near  a  quarther  ov 
a  mile  behind  me,  for  the  childher  was 
delaying  him  wid  bread  and  butther  at 
the  chapel  door ;  when  a  lump  ov  a 
hare  jumped  out  ov  the  plantations  oy 
Grouse  Lodge  and  ran  aonss  the 
road ;  so  I  gev  the  whilloo,  and  know* 
ing  that  she'd  take  the  rise  oy  the  bill» 
I  made  over  the  ditch,  and  up  through 
Mullaghcashel  as  hard  as  I  could  pelt> 
still  keeping  her  in  view,  but  afore  I 
had  gone  a  perch,  Spring  seen  her» 
and  away  the  two  went  like  the  wind» 
up  Drumrewy,  and  down  Clooneeuy 
and  over  the  river,  widout  his  being 
able  onc't  to  turn  her.  Well,  I  run  on 
till  I  come  to  the  Diffagher,  and 
through  it  I  went,  for  tiie  wather  was 
low  and  I  didn't  mind  being  wet  sbtMl, 
and  out  on  the  other  side,  where  I  got 
np  on  a  ditch,  and  seen  sich  a  ooorse, 
as  I'll  be  bound  to  say  was  never  seen 
afore  or  since.  If  Spring  turned  that 
hare  onc't  that  day,  he  turned  her  fiiW 
times,  up  and  down,  back  and  forward, 
throughout  and  about.  At  last  he  run 
her  right  into  the  big  quarryhole  in 
Mullaghbawn,  and  when  I  went  up  te 
look  for  her  fud,  there  I  found  htm 
sthretched  on  his  side,  not  able  to  stir 
a  foot,  and  the  hare  Iving  about  ao 
inch  afore  his  nose  as  dead  as  a  door- 
nail, and  divil  a  mark  of  a  tooth  upon 
her.  Eh,  Spring,  isn't  thatthrue?" 
says  he.  Jist  at  that  minit  tho  clodc 
•taruek  twelve,  and,  before  yon  conM 
say  thrap-sticks.  Spring  had  the  plate- 
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ful  of  mate  consaled.  *'  Now^*'  says 
his  RivVencey  **  hand  me  over  my 
pound,  for  Tve  won  my  bate  fairiy.'* 

**  You'll  excuse  me,"  says  the  Pope, 
pocketing  bis  money,  <'forwe  put  the 
clock  half-an-hour  back,  out  ov  com- 
pliment to  yonr  Rir'rence,"  says  he, 
**  and  it  was  Sathurday  morning'  afore 
he  came  up  at  all." 

"  Well,  it's  no  matther,"  says  bis 
Riy*renoe,  putting  back  his  pound- 
note  in  his  pocket-book,  ''Only,*'  says 
he,  **  it's  hardly  fair  to  expect  a  brute 
baste  to  be  so  well  skilled  in  the  science 
ov  chronology.*' ' 

In  troth  his  Riv*renee  was  badlr 
used  in  the  same  bate,  for  he  won  it 
clever;  and,  indeed,  I'm  afeard  the 
shabby  way  he  was  thrated  had  some 
effect  in  putting  it  into  his  mind  to  do 
what  he  did.  "  Will  your  Holiness 
take  a  blast  ov  the  pipe?"  says  he, 
dhrawing  out  his  dhudeen. 

**  I  never  smoke,*'  says  the  Pope, 
'<  but  I  haven't  the  least  objection  to 
the  smell  of  the  tobaccay." 

**  Oh,  you  had  betther  take  a 
dhraw,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  '*  it'll  re- 
lish the  dhrink,  that  'udbe  too  luscious 
entirely,  widout  something  to  flavour 
it." 

*•  I  had  thoughts,"  said  the  Pope, 
wid  the  laste  sign  ov  a  hiccup  on  him, 
**  ov  getting  up  a  broiled  bone  for  the 
same  purpose." 

"  Well,"  says  his  Riv'rence,  '*  a 
broiled  bone  'ud  do  no  manner  ov 
harm  at  this  present  time  ;  but  a 
smoke,"  says  he,  *'  'ud  flavor  both  the 
devil  and  the  dhrink." 

"  What  sort  o'  tobaccay  is  it  that's 
in  it?  "says  the  Pope. 

**  Raal  nagur-head,"  says  his  Riv'- 
rence,  "  a  very  mild  aid  salubrious 
spaoies  ov  the  philosophic  weed." 

*'  Then,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  a 
dhraw,"  says  the  Pope.  Then  Father 
Tom  held  the  coal  himself  till  his  Ho- 
liness had  the  pipe  lit ;  and  they  sat 
widout  saying  any  thing  worth  men- 
tioning for  about  five  minutes. 

At  last  the  Pope  says  to  his  Riv*- 
renco,  "  I  dunna'  what  gev  me  this 
plaguy  hiccup,"  says  he.  "  Dhrink 
about,"  says  lie — "  Begorrtf,"  he  says 
^  I  think  I'm  getting  merrier  'an's 
good  for  me.  Sing  us  a  song,  your 
Riv'rence,"  says  he. 

Father  Tom  then  sung  him  Monat- 
agrenage  and  the  Bunch  o*  Rushes, 
and  be  was  mighty  well  pleared  wid 
both,  keeping  time  wid  his  hands,  and 


joining  in  in  the  choruses,  when  his 
hiccup  'ud  let  him.  At  last,  my  dear, 
he  opens  the  lower  buttons  ov  his 
waistcoat,  and  the  top  one  ov  his  waist- 
band, and  calls  to  Masther  Anthony 
to  lift  up  one  ov  the  windy s.  *♦  I 
dunna  what's  wrong  wid  me,  at  all,  at 
all,"  says  he,  **  I'm  mortal  sick." 

"  I  thrust,"'Says  his  Riv'rence,  'Hhe 
pasthry  that  you  ate  at  dinner  hasn't 
disagreed  wid  your  Holinesi's  sto* 
mach." 

"  Oh  my !  oh ! "  says  the  Pope, 
''what's  this  at  all?"  gasping  for  breath, 
and  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  wid  a  could 
awate  bursting  out  over  his  forehead, 
and  the  palms  ov  his  hands  spread  ont 
to  cotch  the  air.  "  Oh  my !  oh  my  I" 
says  he,  **  fetch  me  a  basin ! — Don't 
spake  to  me.  Oh  I — oh  I — blood  alive  I 
— Oh,  mv  head,  my  head,  hould  my 
head ! — oh ! — ubh  ! — I'm  poisoned  !— 
aohr 

"  It  was  them  plaguy  pasthries,** 
says  his  Riv'rence.  *'  Hould  his  head 
h^,"  says  he,  "  and  clap  a  wet  cloth 
over  his  timples.  If  you  could  only 
thry  another  dhraw  o'  the  pipe,  your 
Holiness,  it  'ud  set  you  to  rights  in 
no  time." 

"  Carry  me  to  bed,"  says  the  Pope, 
"  and  never  let  me  tee  that  wild  Irish 
priest  again.  I'm  poisoned  by  his 
manes — ubplsch  ! — ach  I — ach  I — He 
dined  wid  Cardinal  Wayld  yesther- 
day,"  says  he,  "  and  he's  bribed  him 
to  take  me  off.  Send  for  a  confessor," 
says  he,  "for  my  latther  end's  ap- 
proaching. My  head's  like  to  split — 
so  it  is  1 — Oh  my  I  oh  my ! — ^ubplsch ! 
— ach  I " 

Well,  his  Riv'rence  never  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  him  an 
answer ;  but,  when  he  seen  how  un- 
gratefully he  was  used,  afther  all  his 
throuble  in  making  the  evening  agree- 
able to  the  ould  man,  he  called  Spring, 
and  put  the  but-end-  ov  the  seeoi^ 
bottle  into  his  pocket,  and  left  the  house 
widout  once  wishing  "  Qood-night,an* 
plaisant  dhrames  to  you;"  and,  in 
troth,  not  one  of  them  axed  him  to  lave 
tiiem  a  lock  ov  his  hair. 

That's  the  story  as  I  heard  it  tould : 
but  myself  doesn't  b'lieve  over  one- 
half  of  it,  Howandiver,  when  all's 
done,  it's  a  shame,  so  it  is,  that  he*s 
not  a  bishop  thb  blessed  day  and  hour : 
for,  next  to  the  goiant  ov  Saint  Gar- 
lath's,  he's  out  and  out  the  cleverest 
fellow  ov  the  whole  jing-bang. 
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A  VISIT  TO  A  TILLAGE  OT  ATTICA. 


tMajr, 


One  of  the  prettiest  rides  in  the  en- 
virons  of  Athens  is  along  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  plain,  and  follow- 
ing a  very  good  road  which  leads  to 
the  villages  near  Mount  Pentelicus. 
This  road  is  a  continuation  of  the 
principal  street  of  Athens  h  »i6s  r»v 
'E^ftiVf  the  street  of  Hermes  or  Mer- 
cury, which  traverses  the  whole  town, 
running  about  due  east,  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  angle  of  the  Pnyx  to 
the  rising  ground  on  whicli  King  Otho 
is  now  building  his  palace.  After 
leaving  the  precincts  of  the  town  the 
road  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  ascendd  the  hill  of  Anchesmus 
for  a  short  distance,  and  again  turning 
to  the  eastward,  runs  parallel  to  the 
lower  branch,  which  winds  round  the 
bottom  of  the  liill.  A  white  marble 
pillar  stood  where  the  roads  separate, 
but  when  the  foundations  of  the  pa- 
lace were  laid  it  was  found  to  be  in 
the  way,  and  was  consequently  re- 
moved. A  similar  pillar  stiU  stands 
a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  the 
Anchesmus,  and  the  local  tradition 
ascribes  them  to  a  remarkable  bow- 
shot of  a  young  Turk,  who  erected 
one  on  the  spot  where  he  stood  and 
the  other  where  the  arrow  fell. 

In  the  middle  of  the  road  which 
leads  up  the  hill,  to  the  left,  part  of  a 
mosaic  pavement  is  still  to  be  seen, 
but  it  is  doubtful  how  long  it  may  re- 
main so,  for  all  the  horses  and  don- 
keys coming  from  the  villages  trot 
over  it  daily.  The  small  square  stones 
of  different  colours  of  which  it  is  form- 
ed are  lying  about  in  all  directions, 
evidently  knocked  off  by  their  hoofs. 
This  neglect  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  great  care  is  taken  of  most  of  the 
antiquities  in  Greece.  So  much  so, 
that  an  Archieological  Society  has 
been  lately  instituted,  to  which  the 
Government  has  confided  the  charge 
of  preserving  the  existing  remains, 
and  of  excavating  where  there  is  any 
chance  of  discovering  more.  They 
intend  to  publish  **  transactions,"  and 
to  forward  to  their  honorary  members 
in  other  countries  an  account  of  their 
progress  in  their  interesting  task.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  wan- 
ton muUlations  of  the  magnificent 


specimens  of  ancient  Greek  sculptnre 
which  have  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
natives  towards  such  sacrilegious  tra- 
vellers will  at  length  be  put  a  stop  to, 
and  that  with  time  even  the  falleh 
temples  will  be  restored  to  their  origi- 
nal perfection.  Tho  Greeks  enter- 
tain the  most  sanguine  confidence  in 
the  generosity  of  the  £nglish,  and 
venture  to  hope  that  when  they  shall 
have  done  all  that  lies  in  their  power 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  these 
splendid  monuments,  the  marbles  so 
unwarrantably  carried  from  the  Acro- 
polis and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  will  be  returned  to  their 
rightful  owners,  in  order  to  complete 
the  work  of  restoration.  In  one  case 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  frieze^ 
now  in  London,  to  render  a  small 
temple  lately  discovered,  that  of 
Wingless  Victory,  as  perfect  as  it 
was  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  The 
Greeks  could  also  find  some  means  of 
indemnifying  the  British  GovemmeDt 
for  their  pecuniary  loss  in  giving  up 
the  Elgin  marbles,  and  so  just  an  act 
of  retribution  would  render  the  Eng- 
lish name  as  popular  in  Greece  as  that 
of  her  Muscovite  rival  has  been. 

The  conical  hill  of  St  George,  as  it 
is  now  called,  from  a  small  chapel  on 
its  summit  dedicated  to  that  saint,  is 
identified  by  some  learned  antiquaries 
with  the  Anchesmus  of  Pansanias,  and 
by  others  with  the  Lycabettus  men- 
tioned by  the  more  ancient  writers.  It 
seems,  however,  probable  that  both 
opinions  are  correct,  and  that  the  same 
hill  bore  both  names  at  different  peri- 
ods. There  is  another  insulated  peak 
to  the  west  of  Anchesmus  which  might 
have  borne  one  of  the  disputed  names, 
but  being  considerably  lower  and  less 
abrupt  in  appearance,  it  could  hardly 
be  of  so  much  interest  as  that  as- 
cribed to  Lycabettus  and  Anchesmuit. 
The  Greeks  call  it  n  ^x*^'^  «irf«,  or 
"  the  split  stone,"  from  its  peculiar 
form,  being  severed  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  rocky  part ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  not  long  re- 
tain its  picturesque  outline,  as  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  has  been  already 
quarried  for  building  the  palace,  and 
tne  work  of  destruction  is  likely  to  be 
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carried  on.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
wanton  piece  of  sacrilege  thus  to  de- 
stroy one  of  the  most  marked  features 
in  the  classic  enyirons  of  Athens* 
when  stone  might  have  heen  procured 
from  the  rocks  near  the  Stadium  at 
very  little  additional  expense.  A 
Greek  had  purchased  from  the  Turks 
the  few  fields  that  surround  this  rocky 
and  is  now  showing  his  want  of  taste 
and  patriotism  by  quarrying  and  sell- 
ing the  stone.  The  Government  not 
only  suffers  this  mutilation,  but  en- 
courages it  by  buying  the  stone. 

Some  vestiges  of  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts which  led  water  from  Mount 
Pentelicus  to  Athens  are  easily  db- 
covered,  on  two  parts  of  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  hill  of  St  George*  but 
the  proprietors  of  the  thin  soil  on  the 
southern  side  have  searched  in  vain 
for  the  spring  which  once  existed 
near  its  peaked  summit.  Its  disco- 
very would  very  much  increase  the 
value  of  thdr  land*  and  be  of  infinite 
benefit  to  the  town*  as  the  water  with 
which  it  is  now  supplied  conges  from 
a  great  distance*  and  is  far  from  being 
good.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
connexion  between  tho  descriptions 
given  of  certain  spots  by  the  ancient 
writers  and  the  actual  appearance 
they  now  ofler.  For  instance*  this 
same  sloping  side  of  the  hill  is  cited 
by  Socrates  as  a  specimen  of  barren 
and  arid  soil*  and  he  compares  the 
possession  of  useless  property  with 
that  of  a  freehold  on  this  very  spot* 
which  still  retains  the  same  charac- 
teristics. The  Russian  jOonsul  is  now 
the  propriotor  of  the  southern  side* 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  as  the  old  philosopher*  for  he 
has  been  at  considerable  expense  in 
planting  it  with  vineyards.  The  po- 
sition may  be  good*  and  it  is  true  that 
the  best  wine  is  made  from  grapes 
grown  on  elevated  land*  but  the 
judgment  of  Socrates  is  more  likely 
to  prove  correct  in  this  instance 
than  that  of  his  countryman  the  Con- 
sul* who  is  a  Greek.  The  latter  has 
uot  built  walls  to  keep  up  the  earth  in 
terraces :  it  is  therefore  impossible  for 
the  soil  to  remain*  the  slope  being  so 
great  that  each  heavy  shower  of  rain 
which  falls*  after  the  vineyards  have 
been  hoed*  will  wash  down  a  portion 
of  it  until  the  roots  of  the  vine 
stacks  are  literally  thrown  out  of  the 
ground. 

A  few  hundred  yards  further  on 
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stands  the  monastery  of  'Ar^/i«r«#* 
**the  body  less*"  or  spiritual*  which 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Acropolis  and  town  of  Athens,  with 
the  Egean  Sea  and  its  islands*  backed 
by  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Pelopo- 
nessus.  The  Greek  convents  are  in- 
variably found  in  the  finest  situations* 
most  of  them  having  existed  previ- 
ously to  the  invasion  of  the  Turks* 
who  would  otherwise  have  appropri- 
ated them*  being  excellent  judges  of  a 
good  position.  This  monastery  has 
been  converted  into  a  powder  maga- 
zine; as  there  were  not  more  than 
four  or  five  monks  belonging  to  it* 
they  were  attached  to  another  in  the 
neighbourhood  equally  thinly  inhabit- 
ed. A  decree  has  been  passed*  by 
which  all  convents  not  containing 
more  than  twenty  monks  or  nuns  are 
suppressed  and  their  property  decla- 
red national*  while  their  inmates  are 
transferred  to  other  religious  esta- 
blishments. This  is  a  most  judicious 
measure*  as  too  much  property  was 
monopolized  by  these  useless  members 
of  society.  Like  every  other  act  de- 
serving of  praise*  it  emanated  from 
these  administrators  who  were  remov- 
ed from  the  country  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  shackling  the  gigantic 
strides  of  the  Ck)unt  Armansperg  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  Greece. 
There  was  naturally  a  violent  contest 
between  the  two  abbots  regarding 
the  supremacy  of  the  convent  formed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  those  of  Aso- 
matos  and  Kaisariani*  which  latter  is  to 
receive  the  few  remaining  monks  of 
the  former.  The  superior  of  Kaisa- 
riani b  a  handsome  man  about  forty, 
who*  during  the  Revolution*  merged 
the  tranquil  occupations  of  the  cloister 
in  the  chivalrous  but  bloody  career  of 
the  Guerilla  Chief*  by  doffing  the 
cowl  and  cassock*  and  assuming  the 
warlike  foustanella.  He  led  the  re- 
tainers of  the  monastery  against  the 
Turks,  and  on  several  occasions  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  capitano  ;  the 
cross  of  knighthood  of  the  order  of 
the  Saviour  has  been  bestowed  on  him 
by  tho  King.  The  superior  of  the 
convent  of  Asomatos  is  an  Athenian 
of  the  most  dignified  and  mild  man- 
ners* which  contrast  strongly  with  the 
burly  and  swaggering  address  of  the 
other.  He  bears  the  name  of  Petra- 
kis*  or  Peter*  which  is  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  convent,  and  which  tho 
abbot  is  obliged  to  assume ;  tl  c  Greek 
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monksy  like  those  of  die  Roman  Ca« 
tholio  coaotriesy  always  ohanging  their 
names  on  quitting  their  former  posi- 
tion in  society.  It  is  supposed  that 
Fetrakis  will  be  the  successful  candi- 
date. 

Immediately  below  the  monastery  of 
Asomatosy  which  does  not  boast  of 
any  building  worthy  of  notice  except 
a  churchy  the  monks  possessed  a  large 
garden,  extending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  where  the  Ilissus  once  flowed, 
for  here  there  is  now  not  one  drop  of 
water  in  its  gravelly  bed.  Half-a* 
mile  farther  down,  where  the  ravine 
separates  the  ancient  stadium  from 
the  Protestant  cemetery,  which  hat 
lately  been  walled  in,  there  is  a  little 
water  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  oozing 
tbrou|fh  the  pebbles,  and  supplying 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Calirhoe. 
Soon  after  passing  the  monastery,  the 
road  enters  an  olive  grove,  which  oc- 
cupies a  little  dell  between  Anches- 
mus  and  Mount  Hymettus,  whose 
grey  flanks  rise  in  barren  naked- 
ness, and  bound  the  plain  of  Athens 
to  the  south-east.  This  mountain 
was  formerly  wooded  to  the  very 
top,  and  would  soon  be  so  again,  if 
the  shepherds  were  prevented  from 
lighting  fires  at  night,  which  too 
often  spread  and  rapidly  consume  the 
young  trees.  This  want  of  wood  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  water  of  the  Ilissus,  and  of 
many  other  streams,  the  dry  courses 
of  which  still  exist.  There  are  several 
gardens  and  summer-houses  in  this 
olive  grove,  which  belong  to  citizens 
of  Athens,  and  which  surround  a 
spring  of  clear  water  brought  from  the 
hill,  which  fills  a  marble  basin  in  front 
of  a  ruined  church.  This  spot  is 
called  01  Ampeloikoipoi,  or  the  wine- 
gardens.  The  road  continues  to  run 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Hymettan  range. 
On  the  side  of  the  road  a  line  of  built 
pits  like  wells,  at  about  ten  yards  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  can  be  traced 
for  several  miles,  being  the  conduit 
which  leads  the  water  through  the 
rising  ground  to  the  fountain  at  the 
Ampeloikoipoi.  This  primitive  aque- 
duct i3  of  Persian  origin,  and  is  con- 
structed by  digj^lng  pits  down  to  the 
level  of  the  spring  and  connecting 
them  by  a  tunnel,  thus  loading  the 
stream  to  tlie  surface  on  the  other 
slope  of  the  eminence.  It  is  not  of 
very  old  date  in  Greece.    A  bridge 
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bM  been  ereeted  lost  year  across  a 
ravine  on  this  roady  which  it  now  quite 
fit  for  carriagei.  This  bridge  is  not 
of  a  very  solid  description,  being  mere- 
ly formed  of  two  buttresses  of  mason- 
work  with  larch  beams  thrown  across 
them,  and  boarded ;  gravel  is  strewed 
over  ih6  whole,  and  two  wooden  balus- 
trades are  placed  at  the  sides.  This  is 
always  a  step  towards  improvement, 
though  not  a  very  perfect  work ;  and, 
when  this  bridg^e  breaks  down,  a  bet- 
ter will  probably  be  built  in  its  place. 

From  this  point  the  road  continnes 
gently  descending  for  about  two  miles, 
till  it  crosses  one  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Cephisns,  which  unite  on  the 
other  side  of  the  range  of  low  hills,  rising 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  terminate 
ing  to  the  south-west  in  the  conical 
rock  of  Anchesmus.  These  hills  are 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Turkobonnia, 
or  Turkish  hills,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Turks  having  been  proprietors 
of  the  land  on  their  sides.  From  the 
Ampeloikoipoi  to  this  branch  of  the 
Cephisns,  the  road  traverses  a  barren 
and  waste  countiy,  covered  with  wild 
thyme,  but  without  a  single  tree,  and 
which  continues  fW)m  the  Turkobonnia 
to  Hymettus.  This  branch  of  the  Ce- 
phisns comes  from  the  Monastery  of 
Pentrii,and  pasuDg  the  village  of  Cha- 
loudri,  whose  gardens  it  iirigates,  it 
takes  a  westerly  course,  and  runs  close 
under  the  Convent  of  Cdlogresa,  where 
the  centre  bnlnch,  coming  from  Ma- 
rousi,  joins  it.  It  then  winds  round 
the  foot  of  the  Turkobonnia,  and, 
passing  under  the  arches  of  the  Ro- 
man aqueduct,  which  are  still  standing, 
it  falls  into  the  main  branch  of  this  ri- 
ver, which  comes  from  near  Kephissia. 

After  crossing  the  little  stream  the 
road  begins  rising  gradually  towards 
Mount  Pentelicus.  On  the  right  lies 
Chaloudri,  almost  hid  from  the  road 
by  the  grove  of  olive  trees,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  village  is  situated; 
and,  on  the  left,  lies  the  old  nunnery, 
with  its  lofky  walls  and  gigantic  pop- 
lar trees,  in  the  picturesque  vale  across 
which  the  aqueduct  stretches.  The 
village  of  Marousi,  being  the  capital 
of  the  Demos,  appears  in  front,  em- 
bedded in  an  extensive  olive  wood, — 
separated  from  that  of  Chaloudri  by 
an  open  space  of  about  two  miles, 
which  is  one  continued  vineyard,  be- 
longing to  the  peasants  of  the  two 
villages.  Half  a  mile  to  the  west  of 
Marousi  rises  the  ruined  tower  of  a 
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monasterji  which  occupies  an  emi« 
neoca  bearing  the  name  of  Pellica ; 
and»  to  the  norths  on  the  summit 
of  this  gentle  ascenty  are  seen  the 
housea  of  Kephissia,  a  Tillage  at  which 
the  Turks  were  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing the  hot  months  of  summer.  Be* 
fore  entering  the  olive  wood  the  road 
passes  close  to  a  small  village  belong-* 
iDg  to  an  Athenian  proprietor,  whose 
sister  was  the  wife  of  the  British  con- 
sular agent  in  Athens  during  the  re- 
volution. Being  a  Greek,  this  agent 
found  the  means  of  preserving  the 
lives  of  many  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
village,  by  hoisting  the  English  flag 
on  one  of  the  towers,  which  was  the 
portion  of  his  wife,  the  village  and 
property  having  been  divided  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  Thus  any 
Greeks  who  were  pursued  by  Turks 
in  the  neighbourhood  found  refuge 
in  this  village,  as  the  consular  flags 
were  generally  respected  by  both 
parties.  It  is  called  Logotheti,  from 
the  name,  or  rather  function,  of  its 
former  owner,  whose  family  name  had 
been  dropt,  and  he  was  usually  called 
by  the  title  of  his  office,  which  was 
that  of  magistrate.  AfW  passing  the 
centre  branch  of  the  Gephisns  the 
road  enters  the  olive  wood,  and  soon 
reaches  the  village  of  Marousi,  which 
is  about  six  English  miles  from 
Athens.  Here  the  sombre  and  mono- 
tonous foliage  of  the  olive  grove  sur- 
rounding the  village  is  enlivened  by 
the  brighter  green  of  the  mulberry 
and  fruit  trees  which  are  cultivated  in 
the  gardens.  A  few  stately  poplars 
and  a  cypress  or  two  produce  a  variety 
which  greatly  relieves  the  eye  ;  while 
the  flourishing  vineyards,  occupying 
every  little  open  space,  display  a  care- 
fulness of  culture  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  Greece. 

Marousi  is  situated  on  th^  slope  of 
the  lower  part  of  Pentelicns,  being 
the  south-i^estem  side  of  a  ridge  of 
which  Kephissia  and  Pellica  crown 
the  summit,  while  it  shelves  gently 
into  the  plain  to  the  north-west.  The 
view  from  the  village  is  not  compre- 
hensive, as  it  is  broken  in  every  di- 
rection by  the  irregular  eminences  at 
the  foot  of  Pentelicns ;  but  a  short 
walk  will  present  a  wide  rang^  of 
landscape  on  any  side.  The  channel 
of  Euboea,  with  the  lofty  peaks  over- 
hanging Carysto,  and,  farther  south, 
the  islands  of  Andres  and  Zea,  are 
distinctly  visible  from  a  little  height ; 


while,  on  the  other  side  of  Hymettus, 
the  Saronio  gulf  stretches  beyond 
Egina  to  the  distant  Pares  and  Hy- 
dra. The  green  heights  of  Penteli- 
cus,  with  the  broad  veins  of  white 
marble,  broken  by  innumerable  quar- 
ries opened  by  the  Athenians  of  old, 
form  a  barrier  to  the  north ;  while 
the  secluded  convents,  which  occupy 
many  of  the  sheltered  recesses  on  the 
mountain,  vary,  with  their  lofty  pop- 
lars and  oaks  towering  over  the 
grey  buildings,  the  wild  and  rugged 
appearance  of  the  scene.  These 
little  oases  of  this  mountain  desert  are 
fertilized  by  the  clear  springs  which 
find  their  way  throngh  the  rich  plains 
of  Attica  to  the  gulf  of  Egina,  or  to 
the  channel  of  Eubcea.  A  small  olive 
grove,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Penteli,  fills  the  vacant  space  on 
whieh  the  ancient  town  of  Gargettos 
formerly  stood,  between  the  foot  of 
Pentelicns  and  the  end  of  the  Hymet* 
tus  range,  which  runs  at  right  angles 
to  the  other. 

To  the  south-east  the  principal 
feature  of  the  view  is  the  village  of 
Chalondrj,  which  lies,  with  its  thick 
wood  of  olive  trees,  in  the  centre  of  a 
rich  plain  almost  covered  with  vine- 
yards. Behind  stands  Hymettus, 
stretching  westward  till  it  reaches  the 
Saronic  gulf;  thus  dividing  Attica 
into  two  plains,  the  one  occupied  by 
Athens,  and  the  other  by  six  villages, 
which  still  retain  their  ancient  name, 
the  Mesogala.  Near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Hymettus  a  monastery, 
whose  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Ho- 
ly Trinity,  situated  on  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  mountain,  commands  a 
most  extensive  view  of  both  the  plains. 
The  platform  on  which  it  stands  is  so 
narrow,  that  the  preoipitous  sides  of 
the  hill  shelve  rapidly  down  from  the 
very  foot  of  the  walls,  barely  leaving 
room  even  for  a  goat  to  pass  round 
them.  In  front  of  the  gate  there 
grows  a  single  poplar,  whose  branch- 
es are  torn  in  every  direction  by  the 
violent  winds  which  are  constantly 
rushing  over  their  elevated  thorough, 
fare  from  one  plain  to  the  other.  On 
a  lofty  peak,  higher  up  the  mountain, 
a  lonely  tower  is  perched,  where  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  any  human 
being  to  exist ;  yet  thb  was  the  peni- 
tentiary of  the  monastery.  Here  the 
self-accusing  monks  were  in  the  habit 
of  passing  weeks  and  months  in  soli- 
tary fasting  and  prayer.     This  con- 
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Tent  is  not  now  inhabited,  and  has 
consequently  become  national  proper- 
ty. Two  other  monasteries  of  some 
importance  are  situated  on  Hymettus, 
Kaisariani,  and  Kara,  but  they  are 
not  seen  from  Marousi. 

Marousi  is  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
dent  hamlet  of  Athmonum,  of  which 
Artemis  Amarusias  was  the  tutelary 
deity,  and  the  name  of  the  modern 
village  is  a  corruption  of  the  latter 
epithet.  Few  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  none 
of  any  interest  except,  perhaps,  an 
inscription  which  marks  the  boundary 
of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  Amarusias ;  thus  placing 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt  the  idcn* 
tity  of  Marousi  with  the  ancient  Ath- 
monum,  which  was  nearly  proved  by 
many  remarkable  coincidences  before 
it  was  found.  Many  sarcophagi 
have  been  found,  as  well  as  sepulchral 
reliefs,  representing  the  usual  figures, 
namely,  one  sitting  and  holding  the 
hand  of  another  standing ;  and,  in 
many  places,  ancient  foundations  have 
been  discovered  which  would  indicate, 
from  their  extent,  that  the  village 
had  once  been  of  considerable  size. 
The  Athmonians  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  cultivating  vineyards ; 
and  the  modem  Marousiotes,  whether 
they  really  are  their  descendants  or 
not,  have  most  certainly  the  same  re- 
putation. But  this  may  also  arise 
from  the  favourable  nature  of  the  soil 
for  vine  culture,  and  the  degree  of  at- 
tention consequently  bestowed  on  the 
subject.  The  respect  for  Artemis,  or 
Diana,  the  goddess  of  chastity,  has 
unfortunately  not  been  handed  down 
with  the  knowledge  of  vine-dressing  ; 
for,  in  the  year  1836,  four  cases  of 
infanticide  occurred  in  Marousi,  and 
the  municipal  authorities  found  it  ad- 
visable to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
three  other  fair  Marousiotes  the  cri- 
minal nature  of  so  unnatural  a  re- 
source. There  is  a  tumulus  on  the 
Elain  to  the  east  of  the  olive  wood, 
ut  its  history  and  object  have  never 
been  ascertained.  Most  of  the  small 
churches,  of  which  there  are  forty  or 
fifty  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  either 
buUt  on  ancient  marble  foundations, 
or  have  square  polished  blocks  stuck 
in  their  walls,  being  in  general  erect- 
ed on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple. 
In  one  instance  the  altar  of  a  small 
chapel  is  formed  of  the  stump  of  a  co- 
luou),  supporting  a  marble  slate,  on 
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which  there  is  a  long  and  very  perfect 
inscription  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
been  turned  upside  down,  and  the  bi- 
goted Greeks  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
moved,  in  order  that  it  may  be  read. 
This  is  the  church  of  St  Demetrius, 
and  being  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  village,  the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims to  the  plague,  which  ravaged 
Marousi  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  were  interred  around  it, 
while  the  vows  of  the  living  relatives 
of  the  sick  were  offered  at  the  same 
shrine.  These  circumstances  render 
this  little  church  an  object  of  super- 
stitious awe,  which  will  probably  de- 
prive the  learned  world  of  the  purport 
of  the  inscription. 

A  white  marble  basin  into  which 
the  copious  spring  of  clear  water 
which  forms  the  wealth  of  the  villa- 
gers empties  itself,  is  the  only  other 
object  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  at  Ma- 
rousi ;  but  as  yet  no  excavations  have 
been  made,  though  there  is  every 
chance  of  their  being  attended  with 
success,  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
temples.  This  basin  proves,  how- 
ever, the  existence  of  this  spring  be- 
fore the  taste  for  sculpture  had  been 
lost  in  Greece,  and  it  was  probably 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  ancient 
peasants,  and  their  first  motive  for 
building  on  the  spot,  as  running  wa- 
ter is  unfortunately  not  very  easily 
found  in  Greece,  and  is  an  object  of 
the  greatest  value,  both  for  watering 
the  live-stock  and  for  irrigating  the 
land.  Thb  spring  is,  happily  for  Ma- 
rousi, particularly  abundant,  and  of  the 
most  limpid  purity,  thus  affording  to 
the  villagers  the  enjoyment  of  one  of 
the  greatest  luxuries  in  summer,  and 
considerably  increasing  the  value  of 
their  land.  Before  the  Revolution 
this  village  was  supposed  to  possess 
about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  who 
wore  the  foustanella,  and  spoke  the 
Albanian  language  among  themselves, 
although  most  of  them  could  speak 
Greek.  They  were  unmolested  in  the 
practice  of  their  religion,  and  allowed 
to  .elect  their  own  magistrates  or  mu- 
nicipal functionaries ;  for  the  Turks, 
findmg  a  system  of  rustic  jurisdiction 
already  established,  never  gave  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  interfering  with 
it.  This  form  of  village  administra- 
tion was  remarkably  simple,  consist- 
ing merely  in  the  election  of  three  of 
the  most  experienced  and  upright  of 
the  peasants  to  transact  all  the  affairs 
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of  the  commnnity,  and  to  perform  the 
duties  of  judges  in  all  disputes.  The 
election  took  place  at  a  general  meet* 
ing  of  all  the  inhabitants  before  the 
oiiurch  door,  at  which  the  village 
priest  presided  ;  and  when  the  votes  of 
the  peasants  were  all  collected,  the 
papas  declared  the  names  of  the  cho* 
sen  demogerontes,  or  old  men  of  the 
people,  and  was  himself  requested  to 
act  as  their  assistant.  The  demoge- 
rontia,  or  common  council,  was  then 
intrusted  with  the  sole  charge  of  the 
public  interests,  and  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  of  the  village.  But 
not  without  some  degree  of  responsi- 
bility, for  in  cases  of  unusual  import- 
ance the  heads  of  families  held  con- 
sultations, and  called  a  general  assem- 
bly to  depose  the  chief  magistrates 
when  their  measures  did  not  meet 
with  approbation.  The  demogerontes 
enjoyed  no  other  salary  than  the  vo- 
luntary presents  of  lambs,  fowls,  or 
fruit,  offered  by  those  who  required 
their  assistance.  The  system  of  pre- 
sents had  been  introduced  into  Greece 
by  the  Turks,  and  soon  became  so 
established  a  custom  that  no  favour 
was  ever  asked  from  any  one  without 
first  presenting  the  bachtsis,  or  bribe, 
as  it  may  be  called,  and  even  now  a 
petition  to  any  of  the  minbters  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  cask  of 
wine  or  some  such  offering.  This  is 
unfortunately  encouraged  by  some, 
though  not  all,  of  the  highest  ninction- 
aries,  who  do  not  scruple  to  accept, 
and,  it  has  been  said,  even  to  demand, 
this  tribute,  from  clergymen  asking  for 
livings,  or  colonels  for  regiments. 
There  are,  however,  instances  of  men 
in  oflSce,  chiefly  young  men,  refusing 
to  accept  presents,  and  loudly  depre- 
cating the  practice.  An  archbishop, 
desirous  of  filling  the  chair  of  one  of 
the  districts  then  vacant,  debased  him- 
self so  far  as  to  make  a  proposal  of 
this  nature,  no  longer  ago  than  last 
year,  to  a  young  employ 6  of  the  de- 
partment of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  who 
w;is  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
influence,  aifd  his  holiness,  for  such  is 
their  title  in  Greece,  thought  be  would 
insure  success  by  using  the  mediation 
of  an  elderly  lady,  a  near  relative  of 
the  employe ;  but,  to  the  honour  of  the 
rising  generation  of  Greeks,  the  gift 
was  rejected  with  contempt.  It  was 
not  so  with  the  Turks,  for  they  looked 
upon  these  bribes  as  the  honourable 
emoluments  of  their  situation,  without 


allowing  their  favour  or  judgment  to 
be  biassed  by  their  acceptance ;  unless, 
indeed,  there  were  two  candidates  for 
the  great  man's  protection,  both 
Greeks,  in  which  case  the  higher  bid- 
der carried  the  point;  All  disputes 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks 
were  settled  in  the  most  summary 
way  ;  and  when  a  peasant  was  inex- 
perienced enough  to  go  before  the 
cadi  he  never  get  off,  however  good 
his  cause  might  be,  without  submit- 
ting to  his  opponent,  and  paying  be- 
sides a  heavy  fine  to  the  judge.  The 
Greeks  were,  therefore,  in  the  habit  of 
yielding  all  points  of  discussion  with 
the  Turks,  as  they  by  this  means 
avoided  at  least  the  exactions  wrung 
from  them  as  a  payment  for  the  ho- 
nour of  being  judged  by  a  Moslem 
authority. 

Most  of  the  property  near  Marousi 
belonged  to  the  TurkJs  before  the  re* 
volution.  They  possessed  gardens, 
olive  trees,  vineyards,  and  corn-land 
in  small  detached  fields.  These  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  in  the 
following  manner.  Four  oxen  being 
necessary  for  one  plough,  in  order  that 
they  may  relieve  each  other,  the  Turk- 
ish proprietor  and  the  Greek  labourer 
divided  the  expense  of  their  purchase/ 
The  peasant  took  charge  of  the  oxen, 
but  without  knowing  which  of  the 
pairs  belonged  to  him ;  and  if  one  died 
the  joint  proprietors  replaced  him. 
Thus  they  were  all  equally  worked 
and  taken  care  of,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if  the  Greek  had 
had  the  sole  possession  of  one  pair. 
For  so  long  as  the  oxen  of  the  Turk 
could  stand,  they  would  invariably 
have  done  all  the  work,  while  those  of 
the  labourer  would  have  had  the  ra- 
tions of  the  four.  The  seed  was  pro- 
vided by  the  proprietor,  and  sown  by 
the  labourer,  or  colleague,  as  he  was 
called,  and  the  produce  was,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  equally  divided  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Turk,  the  slave  and 
the  tyrant.  Their  relative  positions 
would  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  "  lion's  share,"  were  it 
not  recollected  that  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  any  attempt  at  injustice 
and  rapacity  on  one  side  must  be  a 
system  of  cunning  and  pilfering  on 
the  other.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
different  capacities  and  activity  of  the 
two  nations,  it  is  not  astonishing  if 
the  Greek  was  as  ollen  successful  in 
concealing  the  amount  of  the  pro* 
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dace,  or  adroitly  stealing  it,  as  the 
Turk  was  in  openly  grasping  at  more 
than  his  share.  In  fact,  the  yiUagers 
had  no  other  means  of  living  and  sup- 
porting their  families,  as  their  own 
properties  were:  of  very  trifling  yalue, 
their  best  olive-trees  and  vineyards 
having  been  illegally  wrenched  from 
them  by  the  Turks.  The  Greek  re- 
ceived two -fifths  of  the  produce  of  the 
olive-treesi  in  return  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  plough  the  land  on  which 
they  stood,  and  to  collect  the  olives, 
which  were  pressed  at  their  joint  ex* 
pense.  Most  of  the  olive-trees  which 
surround  Marousi,  being  the  property 
of  the  Turks,  were  thus  in  the  han<u 
of  the  Greek  villagers,  and  as  they 
only  held  them  from  year  to  year, 
very  little  cultivation  was  ever  be- 
stowed on  them.  With  their  mode  of 
treatment  it  is  impossible  for  the  olive- 
trees  to  bear  every  year,  and  as  the 
Greeks  were  never  sure  of  retaining 
them  after  a  bad  crop,  the  Turks  al- 
ways attributing  the  deficiency  to  their 
want  of  honesty,  and  giving  them  to 
others,  they  never  incurred  the  risk  of 
eultivating  them,  and  then  seeing  the 
crop  carried  to  the  store-houses  of 
.their  neighbours.  The  olive-trees  were 
therefore  nearly  abandoned  to  nature, 
and  if  there  ever  was  a  good  crop,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  windfall  to  the 
peasant  who  held  them  at  the  time. 

The  vineyards  were  managed  in  a 
different  way.  Four  years  of  careful 
cultivation  being  necessary  before  any 
vintage  can  be  expected,  the  Turks 
gave  a  piece  of  land  to  the  Greeks, 
which  was  planted  by  the  latter,  and 
cultivated  for  seven  years,  during 
which  period  the  Turks  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Thus  the  peasant  en- 
joyed the  full  revenue  of  three  years 
as  an  indemnification  for  his  labour 
during  the  first  four,  and  at  the  expiry 
of  the  seventh  year,  the  vineyard  was 
equally  divided  between  the  Turk  and 
the  Greek.  The  latter  then  became 
the  undbturbed  proprietor  of  his  half 
until  the  Vine-stocks  were  too  old  to 
bear,  which  was  usually  for  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  In  some  cases  the  wily 
Greek  prevailed  upon  the  turbaned 
lord  of  the  soil  to  alienate  the  half  of 
the  soil  for  ever,  and  to  make  him, 
bona  fide  proprietor  of  it ;  and  this 
was  the  more  easy,  as  the  vineyards 
were  always  detached  fields ;  and  the 
compactness  of  the  property  was  not, 
therefore,    injured  by   this    division. 
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Many  Greeks  were  of  opinion  tiiat  ihB 
Turks  were  indiflbrent  as  to  securing 
to  themselves  or  their  heirs,  at  a  re* 
mote  period  of  the  future,  the  posses- 
sion of  land  in  Greece,  from  a  oon- 
sciousness  that  the  day  was  at  hand 
when  this  country  would  cease  to  fomn 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  Mahometans  never  felt 
a  real  right  to  any  property  west  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  that  they  constant- 
ly look  forward  to  being  obliged  to 
retire  into  Asia  Minor,  which  they  re- 
gard as  their  home.  They  have  po- 
pular prophecies  which  foretell  the 
loss  of  Constantinople.  In  Greece 
tills  feeling  was  strongly  marked  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks  by  their  preci- 
pitate attempts  to  dispose  of  their 
lands  the  very  first  year  the  revolution 
broke  out. 

The  gardens  at  Marousi  were  held 
by  the  Greeks  on  the  simple  contract 
to  divide  the  produce  equally  with  the 
Turks,  who  were  less  afraid  of  being 
cheated  by  their  gardeners  than  by 
any  of  their  other  labourers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  frequently  passing  a  few 
months  in  the  year  in  the  square 
towers'  invariably  seen  in  a  Turkish 
garden.  The  Turkish  proprietors  of 
the  land  at  Marousi  always  lived  in 
Athens,  and  from  their  proverbial  in- 
dolence, knew  little  ofwhat  was  going 
on  at  the  village,  while  those  who  pos- 
sessed gardens  took  refuge  under  the 
cool  shade  of  the  walnut  or  fig.trees 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  dog- 
days  in  Athens.  The  Turks  also  pos- 
sessed bee-hives  and  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats,  which  proved  a  less  dis- 
turb^ source  of  profit  to  the  Greeks 
from  the  constant  migratiod  necessary 
in  that  climate ;  the  sheep-folds  and 
apiaries  being  artfully  placed  in  dis- 
tant spots  difficult  of  acce$is,  and  easily 
removed  when  the  Turkish  obstinacy 
prompted  the  proprietor  to  watch  his 
shepherds  or  colleagues.  The  Turk 
who  wished  to  invest  money  in  this 
way  purchased  sheep  or  bee-hives, 
and  gave  them  in  charge  to  the  pea- 
sants, who  paid  to  him  all  or  any  part 
they  chose  of  the  annual  produce  un- 
til the  whole  value  of  their  purchase 
had  been  refunded,  which  generally 
happened  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
as  the  return  of  these  speculations  was 
about  83  per  cent.  The  flocks  or  bee- 
hives were  then  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  peasants  and  the  Turks^ 
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If  the  proprietor  bad  had  the  luck  to 
proeure  tolerably  honest  peaaanta*  he 
generally  found  himt^  in  postesaion 
of  a  number  equal  to  hia  original  ven* 
ture*  aa  live  Btook  in  Greece  are  aup* 
poaed  to  be  doubled  in  three  yeara ; 
be  then  made  the  aame  agreement 
with  other  Greeka>  and  so  continued 
receiving  this  high  interest  for  his 
money.  The  Turks  are^  however,  not 
in  general  diaposed  to  speculate,  and  ' 
in  most  oaaes  where  they  thus  invest- 
ed capital,  Uiey  had  been  persuaded 
into  dmng-  so  by  the  more  cunning 
and  insinuating  Greeks.  Breeding 
mares  and  C3wa  were  speculations  into 
which  the  Turks  never  entered,  as 
their  only  produce  being  foals  and 
calves,  it  required  particular  attention 
to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  the 
young.  The  Greek  monks  were  the 
principal  owners  of  the  herds  of  At- 
tica, although  an  old  Turk  Dervish, 
£min  Aga,  formed  a  striking  except 
tion  to  the  lazy  cautbn  of  his  coun- 
trymen, as  he  possessed  about  500 
cows,  which  grazed  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  plain  of  Athens.  But  this  sin- 
gular man  was  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing  them  himself,  and  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  to  prevent  the  herdsmen  iVom 
atealing  the  young  calves.  He  was 
very  rich,  and  owed  his  wealth  to  the 
care  he  took  of  his  property.  His 
breed  of  cows  was  the  finest  in  Greece, 
and  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
Atticans,  from  their  having  been  bred 
in  the  country,  which  insured  them 
against  the  accidents  attendant  on  the 
introduction  of  cattle  firom  other  pro- 
vinces.  This  old  Turk  lost  the  great- 
er part  of  his  valuable  herd  during  the 
revolution,  when  they  served  as  pro- 
visions to  both  of  the  contending 
armies. 

During  the  revolution  the  village 
of  Marousi  lost  at  least  two-thirds  of 
its  population,  and  niany  of  the  houses 
were  burnt  down.  The  vineyards 
were  destroyed  by  the  want  of  culti- 
vation, the  peasants  having  found  it 
impossible  to  resume  their  ag^cultural 
labours  during  the  short  intervals  of 
comparative  tranquillity,  and  a  great 

Sroportion  of  the  olive-trees  were 
umt  by  the  Turks.  The  live-stock 
of  every  description  was  totally  exter- 
minated, having  been  hunted  down 
by  the  soldiery,  and  the  limited  num- 
ber of  the  villagers  who  survived 
the  bloody  struggle  for  independence 
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were  too  weak  to  resist  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  foraudable  bands  of 
brigands  who  continued  to  overrun  the 
country  till  the  arrival  of  the  king. 
Almost  all  of  the  Marousiotes  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
either  serving  in  Athens,  alternately 
besieging  and  besieged,  or  following 
their  capitanei/to  the  other  districts 
where  the  war  of  extermination  was 
raging.  The  old  men,  women,  and 
children  were,  in  the  meantime,  fre- 
quently obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
woods  and  precipitous  mountains  from 
the  brutal  cruelty  of  die  marauding 
parties  of  Turks.  One  instance  will 
suffice  to  convey  an  adequate  impres- 
aion  of  the  horrible  sufferings  endured 
by  these  unfortunate  villagers.  The 
adventures  of  a  poor  widow,  now  liv- 
ing at  Marousi,  cannot  certainly  fall 
far  short  of  the  climax  of  human  suf- 
ferings, and  there  is  hardly  a  village 
in  Greece  in  which  siroUar  horrors 
have  not  token  place.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  gardener,  and  mother  of  three 
boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  still 
in  arms  in  1823,  at  which  time  she 
could  not  have  passed  her  thirtieth 
year,  and  was  still  regarded  as  one  of 
the  handsomest  women  in  Marousi. 
The  small-pox  had  been  raging  in  the 
▼iUage  at  the  time,  and  her  husband 
and  two  eldest  sons  had  t>een  danger- 
ously ill  for  several  days.  She  had 
herself  escaped  the  contagion,  and<had 
succeeded  in  preventing  her  youngest 
child  from  taking  it,  when  she  was 
awoke  before  daylight  one  nmrning 
b^  an  unusual  noise  and  bustle  in  the 
village.  She  opened  the  door  of  her 
bouse,  whieh  was,  and  still  is,  in  a 
garden  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
other  cottages,  and  saw  a  number  of 
villagers  hurrying  along  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  hill,  one  of  whom, 
attracted  by  the  stream  of  light  issuing 
from  the  open  door,  called  to  her  to 
make  haste,  for  the  Turks  were  upon 
them.  Petrified  by  this  appalling  in- 
telligence, and  fearing  that  sne  was  too 
late  to  escape  from  their  well-known 
brutality,  the  poor  woman  had  scarcely 
presence  of  mind  and  strength  suffi- 
cient to  raise  her  dying  husband  and 
tie  him  on  the  wooden  saddle  of  the 
donkey,  which  was  happily  gprazing 
near  the  door.  She  succeeded  in 
placing  her  two  sick  boys  on  the  knees 
of  their  father,  who  feebly  attempted 
to  support  them  ;  while  snatohing  up 
her  youngest  child  in  her  arms^  and 
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uining  herself  with  a  long  rod,  by 
diut  of  blows  and  shouts  she  forced 
the  donkey  to  its  quickest  pace.  Much 
time  bad,  however,  been  lost;  and  the 
other  fugitives  were  far  in  front ;  but 
as  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  pur- 
8uit»  the  predatory  Turks  being  still 
engaged  in  ransacking  the  abandoned 
houses.  The  wretched  family  had 
continued  to  advance  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  grotto  of  Pentelicus,  when  the  day 
began  to  dawn,  and  the  trembling  wife 
distinctly  descried  a  party  of  horse- 
men galloping  after  them .  There  was 
now  but  little  chance  of  escape ;  the 
dying  man  was  roused  by  the  groan 
of  despair  which  followed  this  sad 
conviction  on  the  mind  of  his  wife, 
who  was  tottering  and  staggering  from 
fatigue.  The  weight  of  the  child 
in  her  arms,  and  her  constant  efforts 
to  increase  the  speed  of  their  flight, 
had  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  poor 
woman,  and  when  her  husband  with 
difficulty  raised  his  head,  he  remarked 
her  feeble  and*  uncertain  steps,  and 
feeling  that  he  had  not  Iqng  to  live, 
he  pressed  his  despairing  wife  to  aban- 
don him  and  take  hb  place  on  the 
donkey.  A  short  refusal  was  the  only 
answer  to  this  appeal,  and  even  that 
was  almost  drowned  by  the  shouts  of 
the  approaching  Turks.  The  sick 
man's  head  fell  back  with  a  heavy 
groan,  and  when  the  distracted  wife 
withdrew  her  terrified  glance  from 
their  dreaded  pursuers,  she  was  struck 
with  the  change  in  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  and  a  closer  exami- 
nation soon  convinced  her  that  she 
was  a  widow.  But  this  was  no  time 
to  give  way  to  grief,  for  the  lives  of 
the  three  boys  still  depended  on  her 
exertions.  A  fter  continuing  for  some 
time  to  beat  the  donkey,  which  began 
to  flag  from  the  weight  of  his  unac- 
customed burden,  the  increasing  sounds 
of  the  galloping  horses  convinced 
her  that  the  Turks  had  caught  sight 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  about  half  a  mile  in  front,  and 
were  redoubling  the  ardour  of  their 
pursuit.  The  unhappy  woman  col- 
locted  all  her  remaining  strength  to 
bestow  one  desperate  blow  on  the  tired 
ass.  The  animal  started  forward,  but 
tho  jolt  threw  one  of  the  sick  children 
from  his  place,  as  the  arm  which  had 
hitherto  retained  them  was  now  stiff 
and  cold.  The  idea  now  struck  the 
mretohed  widow  that  by  abandoning 


the  donkey  to  the  TurkB  their  parmif 
might  be  somewhat  retarded  by  their 
attempts  to  secure  him,  and  the  Tiei- 
nity  of  a  ruined  Christian  chnrefa  im- 
mediately decided  her  proceedings  $ 
she  led  the  animal  into  it,  and,  care- 
fully depositing  her  husband's  body 
before  the  dilapidated  altar,  she  hur- 
riedly made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and 
returned  to  the  path;  here  she  left 
the  donkey,  and  seizing  her  three  chil- 
dren, she  succeeded  in  carrying  them 
in  her  arms  for  several  hundred  yard*. 
But  even  this  stratagem  seemed  likely 
to  fail,  for  on  looking  back  she  saw 
that  the  faithful  aninud  had  been  trot- 
ting  after  her,  shaking  himself  with 
delight  at  having  been  released  from 
his  triple  load.  The  poor  motiier  now 
sobbed  with  anguish  as  the  conviction 
forced  itself  on  her  that  she  must 
abandon  one  of  her  children  in  order 
to  be  able  to  save  the  other  two. 
With  a  natural  impulse  she  immedi- 
ately singled  out  the  youngfest  child, 
which  she  thought  might  better  bear 
the  sufferings  of  cold  and  hunger  than 
the  two  that  were  already  sick.  She 
pressed  it  once  to  her  bpsom,  and  with 
that  strength  which  proceeds  from 
despair,  she  flung  the  child,  which 
was  placidly  sleeping,  into  a  low  but 
thick  bush,  at  a  moment  when  she  was 
hid  from  the  view  of  her  dreaded  ene- 
mies ;  and  summoning  up  the  last  re- 
mains of  her  strong^  and  courage^ 
she  continued  her  flight  with  renewed 
vigour,  carrying  one  of  her  bojs  on 
each  arm .  A  fter  straining  her  utmost 
power  for  half  an  hour  more,  she 
reached  the  grotto  in  safety.  She 
found  the  other  fugitives  already  hid 
in  its  inmost  recesses,  and  trembling 
with  the  fear  of  discovery,  well  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  pnr- 
suit  being  given  up,  as  these  horsemen 
had  been  sent  to  secure  some  of  the 
villagers,  whom  they  might  put  to 
torture,  until  they  declared  where 
their  money  was  deposited.  The 
Greeks  were  well  aware  of  the  Turk- 
ish obstinacy,  and  that  it  would  avail 
them  little  to  assert  the  truth,  that  the 
frequent  plundering  of  the  Turks  had 
left  them  in  positive  destitution.  Gun- 
shots were  heard  on  the  mountain 
during  the  whole  day,  and  the  shonts 
and  imprecations  of  thd  disappointed 
De)his  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  concealed  villagers,  who  were 
aware  that  their  exertions  in  the  pur- 
suit would  be  stimulated  by  the  eer* 
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tatnty  that  a  few  of  their  heads  would 
be  struck  off  were  they  to  return  to 
Marousi  without  having  succeeded  in 
making  captives.  Late  at  night»^when 
it  was  supposed  that  the  Turks  had 
lefl  the  mountain,  the  bereft  widow 
and  mother,  adthough  almost  fainting 
from  fadgnoi  hunger,  and  fear,  ven- 
tured to  emerge  from  the  grotto,  in 
search  of  the  child,  which  she  had 
every  reason  to  think  had  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  safety  of  its  brothers.  It 
was  hardly  possible  that  the  child 
should  not  have  cried,  and  thus  at* 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Turks, 
who  would  undoubtedly  have  butcher- 
ed it  without  mercy.  Even  had  it 
escaped  their  notice,  there  were  too 
manv  wolves  in  the  hills  to  allow  it 
mucn  chance  of  surviving  this  dread- 
ful day.  The  mother  continued,  how- 
ever, to  drag  herself  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spot  where  she  had  thrown 
it  into  the  brushwood ;  but  she  walked 
more  than  two  hours  on  the  lonely 
mountain  without  recognising  the 
place.  She  shouted,  and  listened  with 
her  ear  to  the  gronnd,  but  in  vain. 
Sometimes  a  faint  cry  made  her  start 
and  hurry  on,  but  she  was  soon  dis- 
appointed by  the  rising  of  an  owl  or 
a  hawk.  About  midnight  she  sat 
down  on  some  loose  stones,  unable  to 
proceed  any  farther,  and  groaned  in 
the  misery  of  her  heart.  A  short 
growl  startled  her,  and  looking  round, 
she  distinctly  saw,  in  the  pale  moon- 
light, the  gaunt  form  and  glaring  eyes 
of  a  dog  or  wolf,  she  knew  not  which, 
apparently  disturbed  in  some  unhal- 
lowed meal.  The  idea  instantly  struck 
her  that  the  fierce  animal  had  preyed 
on  her  child,  and  with  a  resolution  to 
know  the  worst,  she  arose  and  ad- 
vanced, expecting  to  find  the  mangled 
remains  of  her  infant  between  his 
frightful  jaws.  She  had  not  proceeded 
many  steps  before  she  stumbled  and 
fell  over  a  soft,  an  unresisting  mass, 
which  lay  on  the  ground ;  and,  on  re- 
covering from  the  shock,  she  recog- 
nised the  ruined  chapel  where  she  had 
deposited  her  husband*s  corpse,  over 
;prhich  she  had  fallen.  She  started  up 
and  rushed  on,  with 'the  sole  recollec- 
tion that  the  spot  was  not  far  distant 
where  she  had  left  her  child ;  and  her 
precipitation  was  increased  by  the 
thought  of  the  wolf  or  wild  dog  which 
had  evidently  been  gnawing  the  dead 
body.  She  reached  the  bush,  and 
found  her  child  tranquilly  sleeping 
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where  she  had  left  him .  He  was  cold, 
but  his  regular  respiration  proved  that 
he  was  well.  The  now  happy  mother 
returned  to  the  grotto,  but  her  joy  was 
soon  damped  on  finding  that  the  cover- 
ing, which  she  had  laid  over  her  sick 
boys,  had  been  stolen  by  some  of  her 
countrymen,  and  that  they  were  both 
dead,  probably  of  cold,  which  would 
prove  fatal  in  their  state  of  disease. 

After  staying  ten  days  in  the  grotto, 
the  Marousiotes,  pressed. by  hunger 
and  want,  descended  to  the  village 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
Turks.  The  widow,  with  her  sole 
remaining  child,  returned  to  her  cot- 
tagfe,  and  lived  quietly  for  two  years. 
But  her  trials  were  not  over ;  for,  in 
1825,  she  had  left  her  son  asleep  in  the 
cotti^e,  and  having  locked  the  door 
she  set  out  to  gather  mulberry  leaves 
for  her  silk  worms  at  some  dbtance 
from  the  village.  She  was  absent 
about  three  hours,  and  on  her  way  back 
she  met  a  party  of  mounted  Turks,  who 
had  evidentlv  passed  through  Ma- 
rousi; She  nid  herself  behind  some 
trees  on  the  roadside,  in  hopes  that 
they  would  pass  on  without  seeing  her. 

They  advanced  merrily,  and  the 
mother's  horror  may  be  conceived 
when  she  reieognised  the  features  of 
her  son,  on  a  child's  head,  stuck  on 
the  staff  above  the  crescent,  borne  by 
the  foremost  of  the  party.  The  Turks 
had  plundered  the  ^age,  and  finding 
nothmg  in  her  cottage,  had  murdered 
her  chUd.  The  poor  woman  escaped 
without  notice,  and  returning  home 
found  the  headless  trunk  of  her  son  on 
the  threshold  of  her  house.  She  sur- 
vived these  dreadful  misfortunes,  and 
is  nowlivingin  the  garden  of  an  English 
landholder  at  Marousi,  which  she  takes 
care  of.  Such  temporary  flights  from 
their  village  were  frequwitly  the  only 
means  of  savmg  the  lives  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  the  Marousiotes, 
and  were  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  much  of  their  property. 

The  ruin  and  devastation  of  this 
unfortunate  village  was  completed 
when  part  of  the  Seraskier's  army 
being  encamped  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Kephisia,  Marousi  was  to- 
totally  deserted  by  its  inhabitantr,  who, 
having  found  their  hiding-places  in 
the  vicinity  now  dangerously  insecure, 
emigrated  to  the  islands  of  Egina  and 
Sal^nis,  where  many  of  them  remain- 
ed for  several  years  in  a  state  of 
grreat  poverty  and  distress.  The  ge- 
2  8 
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neral  dUapidation  into  wbich  this  onoe 
flourishing  viilage  had,  therefore^  fal- 
len during  the  reyolution,  was  such  as 
to  destroy  all  chance  its  inhabitants 
could  bare  of  ever  re-establishing  their 
agricultural  resources  on  tho  produc- 
tive footing  which  tliey  had  for- 
merly  enjoyed,  were  it  not  for  the 
fortunate  ratification  of  the  protocol 
by  which  the  Turks  were  enabled  to 
sell  their  possessions.  Many  Greeks 
who  had  realized  considerable  fortunes 
in  commerce,  and  also  some  capitalists 
of  other  nations,  were  thus  induced  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favourable  op- 
portunity wMch  then  presented  itself 
of  investing  money  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  the  Turks  being  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  their  estates  at  any  price. 
Marouid,  fh>m  its  vicinity  to  Athens, 
tiie  future  capital,  and  the  beauty  and 
salubrity  of  its  position,  was  naturally 
one  of  the  spots  most  sought  after. 
The  villagers  were  then  employed  as 
day-labourers  by  the  new  proprietors, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity 
of  population,  they  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  most  exorbitant  wages. 
Being  naturally  a  sober  and  temperate 
poopfe,  and  having  been  accustomed 
for  some  years  to  the  most  scanty  fare, 
they  lived  on  almost  nothing,  and  thus 
realized  considerable  savings.  With 
greBi  foresight  they  immediately  in- 
vested their  money  in  the  plantation 
of  vineyards,  which  g^ve  a  very  large 
return  in  that  neighbourhood.  They 
lived  in  the  most  frugal  manner  for 
three  or  four  years,  during  which  their 
vineyards  required  much  attention,  but 
as  yet  yielded  nothing.  Their  cot- 
tages were  patched  up  in  the  most 
imperfect  way,  in  order  to  afford  some 
shelter  in  the  depth  of  winter,  for  in 
that  favoured  climate  none  is  neces- 
sary during  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  The  walls  were  built  up  with- 
out mortar  by  the  villagers  themselves. 
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while  reeds  and  branches  were  thrown 
over  them  to  form  a  crazy  sort  of  roof» 
which  served  as  a  shade  from  the  heat 
of  summer  if  it  did  not  keep  out  the 
rain.  For  the  last  two  years,  how- 
ever, since  their  vintages  have  been 
abundant  and  valuable,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  village  has  been  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  contains  about  two  hundred 
houses,  one-sixth  of  which  are  of  two 
stories,  and  the  remainder  long,  low 
cottages,  with  elay  floors.  The  church 
has  been  repaired  and  enlarged  by 
general  subscription ;  and  there  are 
five  shops,  which  combine  the  attri- 
butes of  coffeehouses  and  grocery 
warehouses,  while  three  sul^tantial 
houses  have  been  built  by  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  gpardens,  which  th^ 
bought  from  the  Turks,  whose  square 
towers  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Altogether,  Marousi  offers  an  as- 
pect of  comfort  and  wellbeing  rarely 
to  be  seen  in  Greeoe«  few  ruins  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  village, 
and  but  little  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood left  uncultivated.  Marousi  is 
the  capital  of  the  Demas,  and  the  seat 
of  the  municipal  administration,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  organisation.  The 
Demas  has  assumed  the  name  of  Ama- 
rysla,  and  contains  three  large  villages, 
and  several  convents,  and  TcAifthki, 
as  the  Turkish  farms  were  called. 
Marouu,  being  the  largest  of  tho  vil- 
lages, possesses  a  population  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  of  whom 
two  hundred  are  oapable  of  bearing 
arms,  so  much  has  the  proportion  of 
women  and  children  been  reduced  by 
the  war.  Chaloudri,  lying  about  two 
miles  to  the  south-west,  contains  fifty 
houses,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants ;  'and  Kephisia»  which 
is  situated  on  an  emiaence  half-a-mile 
to  the  north  east,  consists  of  thirty- 
five  houses,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred souls. 
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THE  BATTL£  OF  THB  FR008  AND  MICE. 
IT  THE  TIANILATOB  OP  H0Mim*8  HYMNS. 

Ye  Muses  Nine>  that  dwell  upon  the  sacred  Hill  of  Helicon^ 

Inspire  inef  while  with  tablets  en  mr  kneee^  I  sing  the  g^ry 
Of  a  aire  conflict ;  such  emprize  as  Idan  the  tomult-gatlMrer  e/et 

Delighted,  Oh !  that  all  on  earth  would  listen  to  my  aHorj-^ 
When  the  Mice  in  martial  might  against  the  Frogs  went  forth  to  fights 

Imitating  earth-bom-giant-men  &i  deeds  laborioua  t 
How  their  quarrel  first  began,  as  through  mankind  the  rmnoar  ran— • 

So  will  I  tell  the  wondrous  Tale  of  thdr  attempt  Tiotorious. 

There  was  a  Mouse  went  down  to  slake  hii  thirst  withiQ  the  limpid  hkkiB, 

Escaped  the  talons  of  grinudkin  grim,  that  sore  had  presft*d  1^ ; 
And  while  well  pleased  he  dipp'd  within  his  whiskers  and  his  downy  ohiib 

A  Frog,  the  Beauty  of  the  Lake,  first  saw^  and  thus  addressed  him. 
'«  Who  art  thou,  Mend?    Why  oom'st  this  way  ?  tell  me  thy  £ather*s  nam^  I 
pray? 

Falsehood  I  readily  detect — so  be  thy  speech  reality. 
And  if  thou  art  a  noble  Mouse,  I'll  take  thee  to  our  Hoyal  House» 

And  giye  thee  many  gifts  besides  becoming  hospitality. 
A  king  am  I — and  Puflbroheek  my  name,  of  all  thu  lake,  bay,  ertek# 

And  pool  the  Lord,  I  gOTom  Frogs  above,  and  Frogs  below ; 
My  father,  of  the  Mnddy-raoe,  b«gat  me  out  of  Watermce, 

When  be  embraced  her  amorous  upon  the  banks  of  Po. 
And,  or  I  much  mistake  the  thing,  I  would  pronounce  thee  too  a  king, 

Right  puissant,  seeptre-bearing,  battle^brave,  and  glorious. 
So,  pr*ythee,  now  be  plain  with  me,  recount  thy  genealogy.** 

Then  grayely  PUforgrain  replied—"  Why  tellwhat's  so  notorious? 
What  gods  above,  and  men  below,  and  all  the  wing*d  creation  know. 

As  for  my  name  *tis  PUfergrain,  and  Breadeater  the  Great 
My  father  is,  and  I'm  his  heir-^my  mother  is  the  daughter  fair 

Of  mighty  Baconrnaw  the  King,  the  gentle  Liok«a-cate 
She  brought  me  forth  in  hole  eloee  shut,  and  fed  my  mouseling  days  with  nut 

And  fig,  and  storo  of  dainty  bits — ^but  let  me  understand 
How  *tis  you  would  a  friendship  strike  *twixt  us  that  aro  nowise  alike  ? 

For  whilst  you  in  the  water  liye,  I  live,  like  man,  on  land : 
And  what  he  eats  I  eat,  nor  can  big-bdlled  canister  nor  pan 

Keep  me  from  loaves  of  daintiest  meal  tiirice  sifted  from  the  bin  ; 
Cloth  covered  dumplings,  puddings,  piee  all  ftill  of  sesamd  and  sj^ce  i 

Slices  of  ham,  nor  sweetoreads  white  without  and  soft  within  $ 
From  the  sweet*milk  the  new-press'd  cheese ;  and,  oh !  mueh  sweeter  than  all 
these, 

The  luscious  honey,  which  tiie  very  gods  tiiemsdves  delight  In. 
And  mine  are  dainties  laid  by  cooks  hi  pots  and  pans,  on  skewers  and  hooks ; 

Festival  preparations  all^a  glutton's  tooth  invitimr. 
I'm  most  courageous,  too,  for  1  in  battle  never  yet  md  fly. 

Amongst  the  foremost  ever  wont  to  rush  upon  the  foe. 
And  what  though  man  be  huge  of  limb  wad  brawny  ?  nought  care  I  for  him ; 

But 'Creeping  to  his  bed,  I  gnaw  his  flnsper  or  his  toe. 
And  though  I  take  him  by  the  toes,  gently,  I  stir  not  his  repose, 

But  sound  he  sleeps,  uneonsoious  of  the  nibble — so  I  bite. 
But  two  dread  enenoMS  I  fear — dread  enemies  both  far  and  near* 

I  tremble  whensoe'er  I  think  of  them— the  Cat  end  Kke. 
And  there's  besides  the  deadly  trap  awaits  as  upon  some  mishap  ; 

But  most  I  hate  that  hideous,  staring,  talon-^aawing  cat, 
That  sets  her  very  heart  and  soul  on  catching  us  at  ttwmj  hole. 

But  who  can  eat  your  watery  roots,  your  cidewort  and  all  that« 
Your  cress,  your  parsley  fh>m  the  lake,  enovgh  to  make  one's  bowds  ache  ?  *' 
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Now  Puffercheek  this  much  amused — and  with  a  smile,  quoth  he  :— 
"  Good  sir,  you  seem  inclined  to  puff  your  helly -pro vender  enough. 

And  we  by  land  and  water  too  nave  wondrous  things  to  see. 
Kind  Jupiter  that  made  us  Frogs,  hath  made  us  lords  of  lands  and  bogs. 

And  an  amphibious  nature  hath  benignly  pleased  to  give. 
So  that  on  earth  we  skip  and  hop,  and  would  we  hide  ourselves,  we  drop 

Under  the  waves  ;  thus  joyous  in  both  elements  we  live. 
But  would  you  know  our  living  you  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 

But  mount  my  back — cling  fast,  and  not  a  hair  of  you  shall  perish. 
You  then  may  see  our  royal  house,  and,  if  an  honourable  Mouse, 

Will  condescend  more  favourable  thoughts  of  us  to  cherish.*' 
He  spake,  and  gave  his  back  a  lift — and  Pilfergrain  made  nimble  shift ; 

Sprang  on  it,  holding  fast,  his  arms  clung  close  about  his  neck ; 
And  wondrously  well  pleased  was  he,  at  first,  the  neighbouring  shores  to  see. 

As  if  he  were  a  sailor,  looking  out  on  land  from  deck. 
But  when  his  sides  the  waters  splashM,  hit  courage  was  a  little  dash*d  ; 

He  wail'd  his  folly — and  shed  tears  for  his  too  late  repentance ; 
He  tore  his  hair,  his  legs  beneath  hb  belly  pressed,  and  scarce  could  breathe  ; 

With  palpitating  heart,  he  groan*d  forth  many  a  broken  sentence ; 
His  tail  dropt  down  into  the  wave  the  motion  of  a  rudder  gave. 

He  pray*d  to  all  the  gods  above  to  land  him  safe  again. 
The  water  rose  around  him  high,  which  made  him  piteously  to  cry  ; 

He  thought  a  thought,  and  uttcr*d  forth  this  lamentable  strain — 
'<  The  Bull  that  once  Europa  bore.  Love's  burden,  from  her  native  shore. 

Bearing  her  o'er  the  world  of  waters  to  the  land  of  Crete, 
EnamourM  of  her  lovely  shape,  committed  not  so  vile  a  rape. 

As  thb  bull-frog,  that  homeward  bears  me  to  his  watery  seat.*' 
And  now,  behold  a  watersnake,  raising  hb  head  above  the  lake, 

A  dreadful  sight  to  both  to  see  ;  but  Puffercheek,  hb  friend 
Deserting,  to  the  bottom  went,  that  for  himself  he  might  prevent 

At  least,  though  Pilfergrain  might  have  a  mberable  end. 
Then  sudden,  in  the  water  souse,  fell  down  the  miserable  mouse — 

He  clasp*d  his  hands,  and  utterM  lamentations  loud  in  death. 
Oft  down  he  sank,  and  up  again  by  kicking  rose,  but  rose  in  vain. 

For  destiny  was  ready  now  to  stop  hb  precious  breath. 
Wet  was  hb  coat,  and  dragged  him  down — spite  of  all  efforts,  he  must  drown  ; 

But  Death  allow'd  him  time  to  breathe  these  wretched  words,  his  last — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  'scape,  thou  Puffercheek !  for  thb  the  gods  will  vengeance 
wreak. 

Thy  passenger  thou*st  drown' d,  like  man  from  rock  to  ocean  cast  1 
rd  been  thy  equal  well  enough,  thou  knowest,  on  land,  at  fisticuff. 

Wrestling,  or  racing,  or  aught  else — perfidious  brute  of  bogs. 
Thou  now  hast  cast  me  to  the  deep, — ^but,  Jove,  whose  just  eye  doth  not  sleep, 

Will  send  th*  whole  host  of  Mice  against  the  abominable  Frogs.*' 
He  spake,  and  down  to  death  he  sank  ;  but,  Lickerplatter  on  a  bank 

Soft-seated  saw  him — liowl'd  aloud^then  quickly  sped  away. 
And  told  the  Mice  what  did  befall.     Then  auger  seized  them  one  and  all. 

And  heralds  ran  about  to  call  to  council  all  the  day. 
The  heralds  did  the  nation  stir  unto  the  hall  of  Breadeater, 

Father  of  wretched  Pilfergrain,  for  whom  "  melodious  tear" 
Will  on  hb  native  banks  be  shed,  while  he  lies  miserably  dead — 

"  Floating,"  another  Lycidas,  "  upon  his  watenr  bier." 
At  dawn  they  met,  and  in  a  trice,  uprose  and  spake  the  King  of  Mice, 

King  Breaideater — "  Hear,  friend^,  though  I  thb  evil  chiefly  rue. 
Yet  tamely  think  not  I  alone  am  destined  'neath  such  ilb  to  groan. 

These  Frogs  imagine  greater  ilb  alike  for  me  and  you. 
Three  sons  had  I,  three,  wretched  three — and  now  not  one  is  left  to  me. 

Out  of  hb  hole  the  watching  cat  dragg'd  one — a  curst  mishap  ; 
And  monster  man,  with  cunning  fraught,  my  second  in  an  eng^e  caught, 

A  new-invented  mouse-destroying  engine,  call'd  a  Trap. 
We  had  thb  third,  our  darling,  sad  to  me  and  to  hb  mother,  AodL- 

For  hiiDi  Frog  Puffercheek  hM  t«*en  and  smothered  in  the  lake 
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But  let  us  arm,  and  arm  with  speed,  for  this  the  villain  Frog  shall  bleed. 

Arm,  arm,  bo  clad  in  mail  complete,  and  let  us  vengeance  take.** 
He  said — at  once  to  arms  they  flew^-and  Mars  himself  their  weapons  drew. 

Split  bean-shells  green  served  them  for  greaves,  which  they  were  nibbling  at 
Deftly  all  night — a  cat's  stout  hide  their  breastplates  happily  supplied, 
Strengthen'd  with  interlacing  reeds ;  right  glad  they  skinn'd  the  cat. 
The  oval  of  a  lamp  their  shield,  the  needle  for  a  lance  they  wield. 

Long,  piercing,  keen — nor  Mars  a  sharper  weapon  sported  ; 
Nor  helmet  fitted  o'er  so  well,  as  on  their  heads  the  walnut-shell. 
Thus  were  they  arm'd  magnanimous,  and  to  the  field  resorted. 
But  when  the  Frogs  this  armament  perceived,  they  to  council  went, 

(The  water  left)  collecting  all  together  on  dry  land. 
And  while  they  look,  and  guess,  and  doubt,  what  may  this  tumult  be  about, 

A  herald  came,  his  mace  official  bearing  in  his  hand  ; 
Pot-diver  the  Magnanimous,  Cheese-scraper's  son  was  he— and  thus 

He  did  the  Frogs,  in  all  due  form,  unto  the  contest  dare. 
*<  Ye  Frogs,  the  Mice  in  council  met,  on  vengeance  and  on  war  are  set. 
Through  me  they  bid  you  arm  yourselves,  and  for  the  fight  prepare. 
For  they  have  seen,  by  your  king  slain,  the  weltering  corse  of  Pilfergrain. 

Arm,  valiant  Frogs  I"  he  spake,  and  fled.     But  they  began  to  quake. 
And,  murmur*d  at  King  Pufiercheek,  that  he  the  amity  should  break 

'Twixt  Frogs  and  Mice— But  Puffercheek  boldly  rose  up  and  spake — 
'*  I  slay  a  Mouse !  my  friends,  not  I,  nor  even  did  I  see  him  die — 

But  he  must  emulate  us  Frogs,  and  swim — i'  the  rash  attempt 
Perished — and  now  the  wretches  throw  on  me  his  death — as  I  the  blow 

Had  given,  though  innocent,  and  so  should  be  from  blame  exempt. 
We  too  can  arm — to  arms  I  call !  I  am  for  war — these  Mice  shall  faU, 

A  ud  this  the  plan  that  I  devise,  nor  can  we  better  take. 
That  with  our  Imibs  in  armour  braced — all  in  due  form  and  order  placed. 

Stand  where  the  bank  precipitous  lies  just  above  the  Lake. 
Then,  when  upon  us  they  rush  down,  we'll  seize  them  by  their  helmet's  crown. 

And  to  the  waves  we'll  hurl  them  headlong  with  their  arms  and  all. 
And  when  we  see  them  fairly  drowned,  erect  upon  the  self-same  ground 

A  glorious  trophy  to  declare  our  victory  and  their  fall." 
All  arm, — and  straight  the  mallow  leaves  they  wrap  about  their  legs  for 
greaves. 
Before  their  breasts  the  broad  beet  leaves,  for  breastplates,  they  advance. 
The  colewort  leaf  supplied  the  shield,  nor  weapon  wanting  was  to  wield. 

Each  a  tough  pointed  bulrush  held  before  him  for  a  lance ; 
And  for  their  helmets,  furuish'd  well,  they  simply  wore  the  cockle-shell. 
Thus  arm'd  from  head  to  foot,  courageous  with  their  spears  they  stood 
Upon  the  bank — In  Heaven  High  Jove  called  round  him  all  the  gods  above. 

And  pointed  out  the  ranks  of  battle,  thirsting  each  for  blood. 
So  multitudinous  and  strong  with  their  huge  spears  and  lances  long. 

Bold  as  the  Centaurs  were  of  old,  or  as  the  race  Gigantic. 
"  What  Deity,'*  he  smil'd  and  said,  "  say  what  Immortal  gives  his  aid. 

Unto  these  warrior  Frogs  and  Mice,  now  for  the  battle  franlic  ? 
Come  thou,  Minerva,  daughter  mine,  the  Mice  shall  be  a  care  of  tliiue. 

For  thine  they  are  ;  andin  thy  Temple  ever  skip  delighted, 
With  smell  of  fat,  and  sacrifice,  and  daintiest  cakes." — **  I  help  the  Mice ! 

I!"  quoth  Minerva,  "  I!  no  wrongs  of  theirs  by  me  are  righted  ; 
My  fillets,  and  my  wreaths  they  spoil,  my  lamps  they  pilfer  of  their  oil ; 

And  this  more  vexes  me  at  heart,  they  nibble  all  my  raiment, 
A  robe  I  wove  they  maul'd  and  bit,  and  when  the  tailor  mended  it. 

He  prov'd  a  thief  exorbitant,  and  pesters  me  for  payment. 
The  robe  I  wove  with  thread  emboss'd,  and  borrow'd  money  for  the  C( 

Nor  have  I  wherewithal  to  pay,  tliis  and  the  tailor's  bill. 
And  loss  incurr'd  upon  my  cloak,  might  well  a  deity  provoke  ; 

Provok'd  I  am,  and  if  I  help  them,  it  shall  be  to  ill. 
Nor  yet  the  Frogs  will  I  assist,  the  senseless  dolts,  till  they  desist 

From  that  intolerable,  odious,  croaking  noise  they  keep. 
Lately  as  I  return'^  from  fight,  worn  down  with  toiU  the  livelong  night 
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They  would  not  let  me  close  my  eyea,  nor  get  a  wink  of  sleep— 
So,  with  a  headach  gore  distre88*d,  abed  I  lay,  and  had  no  rest. 

Until  the  crowidg  of  the  cock  prodaimM  the  dawn  of  day. 
But  let  us  all,  with  one  acoord,  agree  no  succour  to  afibrd. 

Or  some  of  us  may  ohanee  to  he  sore 'stricken  in  the  Aray. 
Ye  know,  that  though  immortal,  we,  by  spear  and  lance  may  wounded  be. 

And,  by  your  godships,  small  respect  have  they  for  all  our  race ; 
Let  us  in  pastime  here  survey,  like  gods,  the  tumult  of  the  day.*' 

She  spake,  and  all  assenting  went  together  to  one  place. 
Two  heralds  now  appear  in  sight,  bearing  the  signals  for  the  flghf. 

And  the  shrill  trumpeters  the  gnats  to  the  attack  are  sounding — 
*Ti8  now  the  shout,  the  din,  the  cry  of  war,  and  mighty  Jove  on  high 

Thunders  a  prelude  to  the  strife,  with  peals  fVom  earth  rebounding. 
First  Sbrlllcroak  with  bis  lance  so  long,  struck  in  his  belly  Nibble-strong, 

And  piero*d  him  thro*  his  liver,  as  in  foipemost  ranks  he  stood ; 
Down  he  fell  headlong  at  the  thrust,  and  roU'd  his  precious  hairs  in  dust. 

Then  Hide-in-hole,  aiming  a  blow  at  Clay-grub,  son  of  Mud, 
Did  through  his  breast  the  spear  impel,  and  Black  Death  took  1dm  as  be  fell. 

And  his  soul  left  its  tenement  t  then  Beefbater,  be  threw 
With  fatal  aim  a  deadly  dart  direct  through  Pipkin-searcher's  hearf. 

And  Breadeater,  he  Treblecroak  by  a  wound  in's  beUy  dew ; 
Down  he  fell  motionless  each  limb  (for  life  had  now  forsaken  him). 

Then  Beauty-of-the-lake,  when  he  saw  Treblecroak  was  dead. 
Struck  Hide-in-hole  with  a  huge  stone,  smashing  his  neck  through  nerve  and 
boiwi 

And  over  both  hb  eyelids  death  his  cloud  of  darkness  spread. 
Then  Nibblestron^.  his  lance  he  shook,  and  Beauty-of-tho  lake  he  struck. 

Right  through  his  very  liver :  this  when  Crambognttle  knew, 
Down  from  the  bank  into  the  wave  he  slipt,  his  precious  soul  to  save 

FrouKthe  liands  of  Nibblestrong^  in  vain,  fbr  after  him  he  flew  i 
He  fell,  no  more  to  raise  his  head,  the  waters  with  his  blood  were  red, 

Stretch'd  by  the  shore  he  hreath'd  his  last,  he  yielded  up  his  breath. 
Id  the  perplexity  entangled  of  his  own  entrails,  cut  and  mangled — 

Then  Swimmerlake  upon  the  bank  put  Delveroheese  to  death. 
Then  Sweet»mint-snu^r  at  the  sight  of  Onaw-y our- toes  was  put  to  flight, 

*Jump*d  headlong  down  into  the  lake,  and  threw  away  his  shield. 
But  Wateijoy  he  with  a  stone  struck  Gnaw^your-heels,  and  smashed  tlie  bone 

Above  his  nostrilf,  blood  and  brains  were  scattered  o'er  the  field  t 
Then  Platterlick  with  bold  advance  slew  Slimy-sleeper  with  his  lanee— 

And  darkness  seii'd  his  eyelids  as  he  tumbled  to  the  ground ; 
And  Leek-o*-crop  in  rage  set  to't,  and  dragging  Savourvnose  by  the  Ibot 

Into  the  lake,  th«re  held  him  by  the  neck  till  he  was  drown'd. 
And  now  courageous  Pilfergrain  stepp'd  forth  before  his  comrades  slain. 

And  by  bis  belly  thro*  his  liver  wounded  Leek- o*-orop. 
"  Down  prostrate  to  the  earth  he  fell,  and  his  soul  sought  the  shades  of  hell. 

At  this  Mudtrotter  took  a  clod  of  dirt,  and  with  the  sop 
Plaster'd  his  fiioe  right  well,  likewise  he  nearly  blinded  both  his  eyes ; 

Then  Pilfbrgraln  he  wrathfUl  grew,  and  from  the  earth  a  stone 
Uplifting  in  his  mighty  band,  a  stone  the  burden  of  the  land. 

He  wounded  Mudtrotter  below  the  knee,  and  crushed  the  bone 
Of  his  right  leg — ^backward  the  blow  upon,  the  champaign  laid  him  low. 

Just  then  the  son  of  Croaklng^ry  most  nobly  kept  his  ground ; 
And  at  his  belly  through  and  through  he  drove  his  bulrush  {  as  he  drew 

It  forth,  the  very  entrails  gush'd  out  reeking  from  the  wound. 
When  Nibblegrain  this  sight  did  view  fVom  the  high  bank,  he  quick  withdrew. 

Limping  as  best  be  could  from  fight,  and  sadly  was  put  to't  | 
Down  m  a  ditch,  and  out  of  breath,  he  dropp'd,  and  hid  himself  from  death. 

Then  Breadeater  he  wounded  Pufiercheek  upon  his  foot, — 
Who  smitten  sore,  contn?ed  to  make  the  best  of's  wav  into  the  lake  ) 

But  Breadetter,  when  he  pereeiT'd  him  breathless,  fliint,  and  falling, 
With  speed  to  overtake  him  went,  to  slay  him  instantly  intent. 

But  Mreena'loek  as  soon  aa  h«  beheld  tbe  i^ht  appaUingi 
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Rush*d  on  the  foremost  of  the  field>  and  hurlM  his  bulrush  'gainst  his  shield^ 

Yet  broke  it  not,  for  there  the  point  was  stayed  from  further  ill. 
There  was  a  youth  among  the  Mice,  that  might  against  whole  hosts  suffice. 

Dainty-thief,  son  of  Pilferbread,  who  ne'er  could  have  his  fill 
Of  blood  of  Frogs ;  another  Mars,  chief  captain  he  in  bloodiest  wars. 

More  valiant  than  all  other  Mice,  the  glory  of  the  nation — 
Apart  beside  the  lake  he  stood,  and  vow*d  to  his  last  drop  of  blood 

He  would  pursue  the  race  of  Frogs  to  their  extermination — 
And  had  performed  it  too  erelong,  for  he  was  strongest  of  the  strong. 

Had  not  the  king  of  gods  and  men  look'd  sharp  from  heaven  and  spied 
The  dying  frogs,  their  threaten'd  loss,  and  pitying  gave  his  head  a  toss. 

Which  meant  to  say,  this  must  not  be — ^then  to  the  gods  he  cried — 

**  Gods^-what  a  work — I'm  all  surprise — and  scarcely  can  believe  niine  eyes, 

Tm  in  amazement,  near  yon  lake  beholding  Dainty-thief 
Threatening  the  Frogs  t*ezterminate — but  let  us  ere  it  be  too  late 

Send  tumult-gathering  Pallas  down,  or  Mars  to  their  relief— 
And  fitting  'twere  no  time  we  lose, — bold  tho'  he  be,  he  cannot  choose 

But  quit  the  field,  when  gods  like  these  oppose  hira  in  the  fight.*' 
Thus  spake  high  Jove — and  Mars  replied,  «  not  Pallas,  no,  nor  I  beside. 

To  ward  destruction  from  the  Frogs  may  boast  sufiScient  might — 
But  let  us  altogether  try,  and,  nughty  Jove,  do  thou  let  fiy 

Thy  Titan-slaying  wondrous  engine,  death  and  terror  casting-^ 
Which  erst  tho  Titans  overthrew ;  the  rebel  race  gigantic  slew  ; 

The  chun-bound  vast  Eneelades  with  thy  red-lightning  blasting." 

He  spake,  and  Jove  prepared  to  throw  his  lightning's  fiery  bolt  below ; 

But  first  he  thunder'd,  and  all  vast  Olympus  shook  with  dread ; 
Then  brandishing  awhile,  he  hurl'd  his  vengeance  on  the  nether  world — 

Swift  from  th'  immortal  hand  Heaven's  diro  and  awful  weapon  fled. 
The  terrors  of  his  hand  affright  both  Frogs  and  Mice,  yet  from  the  fight 

The  armv  of  the  mighty  Mice  **  one  foot  would  never  fly." 
But  onward  with  more  rage  they  drive,  nor  would  have  left  a  Frog  alive ; 

But  that  the  pity  of  Great  Jove  sent  them  a  new  ally. 
Sudden  they  take  the  field ;  erook-claw'd,  round,  anvil  back'd,  and  pincer  jaw*d, 

Lobsided,  marching  all  awry,  sheU-clarapt,  and  bare,  and  bony ; 
Bright  in  shoulder,  broad  in  back,  grasping  close,  tho'  hands  they  lack — 

With  their  eyes  below  their  breasts,  looking  stem  and  strong — 
Caird  Crabs — with  purpose  firm  and  fik'd,  they  march  the  combatants  betwixt. 

Discomfiting  the  furious  Mice ;  who  would  have  soon  turned  tail. 
But  tails  they'd  none ;  the  Crabs  bit  thro'  tails,  hands,  and  feet,  so  ofiT  they 
flew, 

And  snapp'd  their  spears  to  shivers  all ;  and  made  their  hearts  to  quail — 
Panic-struck— ("  save  himself  who  may"  was  now  the  order  of  the  day)— 

The  whisker'd  cuirassier    d  >  more  could  stand,  but        '  i  r 

And  with  the  journey  of  the  sun,  the  battle  it  was  lost  aud  mou — 

And  thus  the  **  Uiad  of  a  day"  was  ended  with  the  light. 
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Few  propositions  laid  down  by  the 
bard  of  A.Yon  more  strongly  illustrate 
the  keenness  of  his  insight  into  the 
course  of  human  events^  none  can  be 
supported  by  more  extensive  evidence 
of  its  correctness  than  the  simple 
phrase — *«  there's  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men."  Whether  we  look  to  the 
grave  concerns  of  humanity^  or  those 
of  more  trivial  characters,  we  shall 
equally  find  room  to  admire  its  just- 
ness. Every  where  we  may  easily 
distinguish  the  flow  and  the  ebb.  See> 
for  instance,  the  movement  of  political 
struggles  and  changes,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  events  big  with  life  of 
the  present  age.  Observe  the  tide  of 
monarchy  swell,  despite  all  efforts  to 
oppose  it,  into  the  despotism  corres- 
^  ponding  to  the  full  of  the  tide,  remain 
stationary  for  a  time,  and  again, 
changing  its  character,  ebb  graduaUj 
to  the  democracy  in  which  it  originat- 
ed. There  is  scarcely  a  state  in 
Europe  which  at  some  period  of  its 
history  will  not  furnish  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  such  a  twofold 
movement  in  political  events.  For 
an  example  let  us  take  Athens.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  form 
of  Government  established  in  the 
Athenian  state  was  the  monarchical ; 
a  form  which  in  its  pure  state  ceased 
to  exist  with  the  death  of  Codrus. 
The  chief  magbtrate's  office  still, 
however,  remained  hereditary,  though 
the  authority  attached  to  it  was  more 
limited  than  that  of  the  king's.  Nor 
was  it  until  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards that  the  archonship  was  made 
elective,  and  the  time  for  holding  office 
limited  to  ten  years.  A  century 
later,  still  further  advance  was  made« 
the  number  of  archons  was  increased 
from  one  to  nine,  and  their  retirement 
from  the  dignity  required  at  the  end 
of  one  year.  Various  changes,  of  more 
petty  character,  but  steadily,  though 
imperceptibly  increasing  popular 
power,  continued  to  take  place  until 
ibe  reaction,  under  Pisistratus,  seemed 
for  a  time  to  have  checked,  if  not  to 
have  completely  arrested  the  onward 
current  of  democratic  supremacy.  But 
it  acted  like  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water  on  a  fire,  the  fury  of  the  des- 
tructive element  was  only  increased. 
Popular  power  grew  rapidly  more  cx- 
tcu^'ive,  until  tlie  maximum   seemed 


attained,  when  all  state  offices  and 
dignities  were  thrown  open  to  every 
citizen,  no  matter  how  deficient  in  in- 
tellect or  education,  and  when  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation,  the  framers 
of  laws,  and  the  enforceri  of  justice — 
in  a  word,  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authorities— trere  chosen  hjf  loi. 
So  monstrous  a  state  of.  things  could 
not  long  continue  ;  the  tMe  was  at  its 
height,  the  ebb  was  not  slow  in  com- 
mencing, and  was  only  accelerated  in 
its  progress  by  the  irruption  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  The  same  series  of 
changes  is  to  be  traced,  and  perhaps 
even  more  distinctly,  in  the  history'  of 
ancient  Rome,  and,  in  more  modem 
times,  of  the  Florentine  republic. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  straining  analogy 
to  compare  the  great  principles  of 
theorizing,  and  of  observing  in  the 
sciences  of  il  priori  and  eL  posteriori 
reasoning  to  the  monarchical  and  de- 
mocratical  ones  in  politics.  But 
whether  such  comparison  be  or  be  not 
admissible,  we  shdl,  as  regards  them, 
find  the  same  gradual  progression  of 
things.  There  was  a  time  when  ob« 
servation  in  medical  science,  for  ex* 
ample,  was  deemed  of  sovereign  im- 
portance, when  its  beauty  and  neces- 
sity forced  themselves  on  men's  minds, 
as  far  as,  in  the  early  ages  of  mental 
cultivation,  they  were  capable  of  ap- 
preciating them.  However,  the  ease 
and  seeming  quickness  of  progress  at- 
tainable by  ^pnort  reasoning  sedueed 
philosophers  from  tlie  paths  of  obser- 
vation, and  the  tide  of  theorizing 
flowed  amain.  But  the  ebb  has  taken 
place,  and  now  the  current  of  observa- 
tion flows  triumphantly,  acknowledged 
to  be  the  chief  means  of  acquiring 
just  and  solid  notions  in  medic^ 
science. 

Again,  let  us  turn  to  the  grandest 
and  most  important  of  men's  affairs — 
religious  belief.  Here  the  same  phe- 
nomena present  themselves.  In  the 
early  ages  of  mental  barbarism,  poly- 
theism— of  which  the  origin  may  be 
traced  in  the  words  of  Petroniiuj,  /wi- 
mu8  in  orbe  Deos  fecit  timor — was  the 
prevailing  religion,  if  so  it  may  be  call- 
ed. By  a  gradual  movement,  marked 
by  numerous  changes,  trifling  in  them- 
selves, but  all  tending  towards  the 
grand  end,  man  rose  to  the  grandeur 
of  monotheism ;  he  ackuowMged  and 
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learned  to  know  his  Maker*  to  con- 
ceive and  worship  the  infinite  purity 
of  a  single  God.  Here  he  reached 
the  point  from  which  it  would  seem 
there  conld  be  no  return »  for  such  is 
the  majesty  of  truth  that  once  esta- 
blbhed  it  must  endure  for  ever ;  but 
even  here  the  symptoms  of  an  attempt 
at  reaction  are  to  be  found*  the  tide 
makes  at  least  a  partial  struggle  for 
the  turn.  Philosophers,  as  they  call 
themselves*  have  sprung  up*  who*  in 
their  zeal  for  the  regeneration  of  hu- 
manity* labour  to  recall  to  the  true 
creed*  polytheism^  such  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures  as  are  blind  enough  to 
resist  the  evidence  of  its  perfection. 
The  deification  of  matter  is  seriously 
proposed  and  strenuously  advocated ; 
and  such  is  the  success  of  these 
preacheis  that  pantheism*  we  are  told* 
IS  "  the  hidden  religion  of  Germany."* 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  waste  the  time  of 
our  readers  with  a  refutation  of  such 
blasphemous  absurdity*  that  has  been 
foisted*  through  the  sophistry  of  de- 
signing men*  on  the  hot-headed  boys 
and  doating  grey-beards  of  Germany. 
The  solid  character  of  our  national 
understanding  is  of  itself  sufiSdent 
safeguard  against  the  reception  among 
us  of  such  shallow  crudities.  We 
have  alluded  to  their  existence  simply 
to  show  that  no  force  of  truth  wiU 
completely  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  principle  of  action  and  reaction* 
which  is  so  essential  a  constituent  of 
our  mental  organization. 

No  country  has  furnbhed  more  ap- 
posite instances  of  religious  change* 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  belief*  the  swell 
to  idolatry,  the  fall  to  complete  athe- 
ism* than  France.  And  it  was  in  con- 
sidering a  recent  supposed  alteration 
in  religious  matters  in  that  country 
that  we  fell  into  the  preceding  reflec- 
tions. They  disposed  us  to  view  with 
a  more  chaiitable  eye  than  we  should 
otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  do 
the  fickleness  of  our  neighbours.  We 
considered,  if  other  nations  are  at  pre- 
sent less  noted  for  alterations  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  that  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, judging  from  the  previous  march 
of  events*  their  period  of  transitions  is 
yet  to  come. 

With  respect  to  the  recent  change 
referred  to*  there  are  two  points  to  be 
examined.    First*  does  it  really  exist ; 


and  secondly*  if  so*  has  it  been  efiect- 
ed  by  individuals  ^om  moral  motives* 
with  a  view  to  its  excellence  and  the 
improvement  derivable  from  it  ?  Few 
of  our  countrymen  are  unaware  that 
within  a  few  years  it  has  been  tho 
mode  among  the  Parisians  of  higher 
rank  to  observe  a  certain  outward 
appearance  of  sanctity*  and  perform 
rebgious  duties  with  a  grave  punctua- 
lity* which  for  some  time  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution  had  been  utterly 
unknown.  That  this  external  defer- 
ence to  religion  does  exist  in  greater 
degree  than  it  was  wont  among  these 
classes  cannot  be  questioned.  But  we 
are  disposed  to  deny  that  such  habiti"* 
and  more  espedaUy  the  feelings  from 
which  they  should  legitimately  spring, 
are  by  any  means  spreading  with  cor- 
responding rapidity  among  the  mass 
of  the  people.  We  are  aware  the 
contrary  is  seriously  maintained  by 
some  who  watch  what  are  significantly 
termed  the  signs  of  the  times.  Now 
what  are  these  "  signs,*'  so  emphati- 
cally appealed  to  ?  Observe  en  pas^ 
sant  how  peculiarly  they  accord  with 
the  genius  of  the  French  people.  We 
are  told*  for  example,  that  such  writers 
as  Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  are 
read  with  unwonted  zest  by  the  work- 
ing classes ;  that  the  artisan  begins  to 
delight  in  the  solemn  and  religious 
style  of  these  authors  as  awakening 
feelings  of  a  kindred  character  in  his  own 
bosom  ;  that  Voltaire  is  discarded,  and 
Dupois  and  Volney  lie  neglected  on  the 
stalls  of  tho  Parisian  thoroughfares. 
Another  argument  to  which  much 
importance  is  attached  is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  general  character  of  the  pic- 
tures exhibited  last  year  (1837)  at  the 
Louvre.  The  abundance  of  sacred 
subjects,  of  "  Christ*'*  of  "  Virgins*" 
and  of  "  Holy  Families*"  the  very 
size  of  the  canvass  on  which  these 
subjects  were  treated,  are  urged  as 
irresistible  proof  of  the  spread  of  vene- 
ration fur  holy  things.  Add  to  this 
the  sudden  appearance  of  costly  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible*  at  a  time  when  the 
sale  of  such  a  book  was  beginning  to 
be  almost  unknown  to  the  trade. 
Again*  last  winter  was  the  first  in 
which  *'  Concerts  Spirituels"  or  ora- 
torios were  given  on  any  thing  like  a 
large  scale  for  a  number  of  years*  and 
many  artists*  ori^nally  educated  for 
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the  school  of  sacred  music,  at  a  time 
when  priestcraft  flourished,  were  by 
them  brought  to  light  again.  Can 
we  require  further  demonstration 
of  the  growing  spirit  of  devotion 
among  the  Pansian  populace?  Per- 
haps to  some  minds  these  facts — for 
sucli  they  arc — seem  formed  of  the 
stuff  to  convince.  We  confess  that 
ours  is  not  of  the  number.  We  need 
scarcely  allude  to  this  general  tone  and 
bearing,  brought  forward,  as  thev  are, 
to  prove  a  growing  spirit  of  rebgion. 
Nothing  is  said  of  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  public  or  private  devotion,  of 
an  improvement  in  morals,  the  first 
consequence  of  such  attention.  A 
strengthened  public  faith,  an  unwont- 
ed sense  of  honour  in  individual  tran- 
sactions, a  new  love  for  the  cares  of 
domestic  life — such  results,  of  a  kind 
to  be  justly  looked  for  under  the  as- 
sumed circumstances,  are  not  hinted 
at.  But  taking  the  advocates  of 
spreading  rcligionbm  on  their  own 
ground,  let  us  examine  their  arguments. 
To  begin  with  the  popularity  of 
Lamartine  and  Chateaubriand — this 
notion,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  from 
personal  observation  and  enquiry,  is 
perfectly  groundless.  It  is  true  the 
majority  of  the  people  have  read  Atala 
and  Ren6,  and  perhaps,  being  in  the 
mood  to  grant  much,  we  may  add  some 
portions  of  the  "  Voyage  en  Orient." 
But  can  it  bo  asserted  that  the  rcH- 
gious  elevation  to  be  obtained  from 
their  perusal  is  the  object  sought  in 
it?  If  so,  how  comes  it  that  the 
"  G6nio  du  Christianisme,"  of  which 
Atala  b  but  an  episode,  is  infinitely 
less  known  and  worse  appreciated  in 
France  than  in  England  ?  How  comes 
it  that  editions  ot  Atala,  at  small  cost 
for  popular  purses,  swarm,  while  the 
**  Genie"  itself  has  never  been  sold 
but  at  a  proportionably  high  price; 
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how  comes  it  that  Chateaubriand  is 
perhaps,  when  his  literary  merits  and 
the  extent  of  his  works  are  consi« 
dered,  the  least  quoted  author  either 
living  or  dead  ?  The  fact  is  the  people 
have  no  sympathy  with  such  writers, 
nor  is  it  likely  they  ever  will.  Cha- 
teaubriand's sanctity  is  too  closely 
allied  with  the  aristocratic  aims  of  the 
class  with  which  he  is  really  popular, 
it  savours  too  strongly  of  Jesuitism  ever 
to  enlist  under  its  banners  a  populace 
like  the  French.  Secondly,  the  very 
fact  of  the  editions  of  the  Bible,  to 
which  wo  are  referred,  being  expensive, 
shows  that  the  people  neither  are,  nor 
are  expected  to  be,  their  purchasers. 
Thirdly,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
walls  of  the  Louvre  last  year  exhibited 
an  unusual  number  of  religious  pieces. 
Their  existence,  however,  constitutes 
but  a  sorry  argument  against  us. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these 
works  were  in  the  most  wretched  taste, 
and  of  the  poorest  execution.*  Inspi. 
ration  was  evidently  wanting  in  them, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  lowest  artists 
could  alone  be  induced  to  nndertakc» 
as  hirelings,  works  so  uncongenial 
with  their  tastes  as  men.  But  why 
then  did  they  exist,  say  you  ?  Because 
.  the  aristocracy — and  that  a  show  of 
sanctity  has  become  fashionable  among 
them"  we  have  never  denied— ordered 
them,  and  because  there  are  churches 
to  be  adorned,  and  because  artists  will 
work  for  those  who  pay.  The  real 
question  is,  how  did  the  people  receive 
them  ?  Generally  with  passive  indiffer- 
ence, or,  if  they  did  tarry  before,  and 
deign  to  notice  them,  it  was  but  to 
sneer  at  the  slovenliness  of  their  execu- 
tion, or  scoff  at  the  subjects  treated  in 
them,  while  they  humed  on  to  gaze 
long  and  deeply  on  the  voluptuous 
forms  of  such  pencils  as  Winterhalt- 
er*s.t 


•  The  exceptions  were  hy  pupils  of  the  school  of  Ingres.  Their  superiority  was 
naturally  to  be  looked  for,-  for  the  style  of  that  great  master,  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Overbeck  and  the  German  school,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
sacred  and  religious  subjects. 

t  It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  persons  Intrusted  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
exhibition  were  not  in  the  interest  of  the  party  that  saw  in  Us  contents  a  symptom  of 
spreading  devotion  to  high  things,  else  they  surely  would  not  have  placed  the  "  Deca-. 
merono"  of  Winterhalter  in  a  ftvne-work,  as  it  were,  of  the  most  wret<4ied  religious 
daubs  the  Salon  was  encumbered  with.  Possibly  tbeee  were  meant  as  a  correctlv*  o( 
the  mnadane  feeiings  it  was  Kkely  to  produoe,  b«t  in  tmth  tb«y  acted  aa  a  foil  to  one 
of  the  loveliest  groups  we  have  ever  seen  on  canvass.  Does  the  reader  remember  the 
sitting  figure  in  the  foreground  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  ?_if  he  had  seen  it,  it  mmU 
live  in  his  memory^a  form  of  tiwh  a  aort,  to  foU  at  oaot  of  soul,  intelleotualityi  and 
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Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Orato- 
rios, what  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  al- 
though the  music  was  selected  from 
the  first  maestri,  and  performed  by  the 
first  artists  of  whom  Paris  could  boast, 
and  "  erery  appurtenance  and  means*' 
that  was  in  the  least  degree  calculated 
to  insure  thronged  houses  luxuriously 
added,  yet  when  the  first  impulse  of 
curiosity  was  satisfied  the  oratorios 
were  performed  to  empty  benches. 
And,  spite  of  a  considerable  fall  in 
the  price  of  admission,  the  people 
fiocked  to  inferior  performances,  where 
they  heard  the  profane  music  suited 
to  their  tastes. 

These  remarks  refer  to  the  spread 
of  Catholicism,  and,  as  we  judge,  suffi- 
ciently show  that  the  fantastic  argu- 
ments adduced  to  prove  its  existence 
fall  to  the  grouna  when  examined. 
But  if  wc^  look  to  the  condition  of  a 
sister  faith.  Protestantism,  as  it  exists 
in  France,  and  take  as  our  matter  for 
conviction  facts  of  a  more  substantial 
character  and  of  far  higher  import,  we 
shall  find  that  thev  who  yearn  for  the 
advancement  of  that  purer  creed  have 
abundant  room  for  self-congratulation 
-^that  they  have  every  thing  to  hope 
and  nothing  to  fear.  And  this  we  say 
from  the  evidence  of  facts  alone^  un- 
instigated  either  by  party  feeling  or 
any  other  meaner  motive  than  the  pro- 
])agation  of  an  important  truth.  Let 
those  who  may  inoline  to  doubt  us 
look  to  the  increasing  congregations 
in  the  churches  ;  let  them  see  the  new 
places  of  worship  rising  up,  and  assure 
themselves,  by  visiting  their  interior, 
that  still  there  is  lack  of  room.  The 
prosperity  of  this  fnith  seems  at  once 
a  natural  and  brillialit  reward  for  the 
patience  and  endurance  with  which 
the  early  French  Protestants  bore  up 
against  persecution .   '  T  was  in  France 
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probably — not  even  forgetting  the 
eventAil  history  of  the  Re&rmation  in 
our  own  country — that  the  progress 
of  the  Reformed  religion  whs  marked 
by  the  bloodiest  scenes  of  ruthless 
cruelty,  and  dignified  by  the  holiest 
traits  of  patient  suffering.  Origina- 
ting among  the  people,  it  soon  gained 
the  protection  of  the  nobles,  who  sub- 
sequently yielded  to  the  seductions  of 
power,  and  sacrificed  their  faith  to  the 
glitter  of  a  court.  The  fealtv  of  the  ' 
populace  was  not  so  easily  led  astray. 
A  considerable  body  of  the  lower  and 
middle  ranks,  especially  in  the  south 
of  France,  clung  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  in  spite  of  the  perse- 
cutions they  underwent  in  its  name  ; 
and  though  the  holders  of  the  tiew 
faith  were  visited  with  the  severest 
punishment  whenever  they  were  disco- 
vered— that  faith  was  never  thorough- 
ly put  down  or  eradicated.  Far  from 
this,  it  is-in  France  alone  of  European 
countries  that  certain  errors  have  crept 
into  politico-religiousordinances  which 
may  possibfy  be  viewed  as  results  of  a 
mistaken  extension  and  application  of 
the  original  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that 
in  France  perfect  civil  equality  of  all 
forms  of  worship,  and  total  separation 
of  Church  and  State  have  been  esta- 
blished. But  whether  this  state  of 
things  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  working 
of  the  Reformation,  to  the  complete 
evolution  of  its  principles,  and  its  se- 
cret influence  on  authorities  themselves. 
Papists — as  some  writers  hold — or  to 
a  morbid  propensity  for  change,  for 
driving  things  to  their  utmost  limits, 
and  to  a  supine  indifference  as  to  the 
real  well-being  of  religious  institutions 
and  the  establishment  of  truth,  we  leave 
the  reader  to  determine.* 

There  is  no  part  of  statistics  more 


the  abandon  of  voluptuous  grace,  exquisitely  harmonizing  with  chaste  i^errection  of 
physical  beauty,  that  gating  on  it,  it  grew  difficult  to  believe  that  its  model  was  iudecH 
but  dust.  • 

As  if  willing  that  every  disadvantageous  contrast  should  be  aflbrdod,  the  Directenrs 
hung,  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  a  "  Lot  and  his  Daughters/*  blaxoning  forth  in  the 
grotseat  forms  of  sensualism  the  details  of  a  story  which  It  were  fbr  (he  interests  of 
religion  Was  for  ever  forgotten.  Disgust  is  the  lightest  name  for  the  filing  which 
the  painting  created,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  freshened  acquaintance  with  so  lewd  a 
scene  will  strengthen  religious  veneration  in  a  people  whose  notions  are  so  easily 
shaken  in  these  matters  as  the  French. 

*  It  has  always  been  found — and,  iodaed,  it  seems  a  natural  rcsalt  of  human  or- 
ganltatioB — that  such  r«Kf  kma  sects  as  bad  the  least  strong  Mth  in  their  particular 
tenets  have  been  the  most  tolerant,  and  the  most  frae  from  that  rancorous  feeling 
which  usually  forms  so  prominent  a  charaoter  of  sectarian  dispatalion.     Wt  pretend 
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full  of  iDterest  thati  that  affecting  re-  the  other  important  towns  of  France, 
ligion ;  nor  is  there  any  on  which  in-  as  well  as  the  metropolis,  make 
formation  is  more  easily  had,  if  we  them  appear  in  the  tax  list,  and  in 
look  simply  to  the  outward  appear-  the  general  estimate  of  puhlic  wealth, 
ances  of  things.  But  if  we  desire  as  contributors  to  an  amount  infinitely 
our  results  to  be  morally  true,  our  en-  superior  to  that  dcducible  from  their 
deavours  are  beset  with  difficidties.  proportional  numbers." 
*'  For  example,  in  France,"  as  a  well-  As  we  are  engaged  on  the  question 
informed  French  Protestant  writer  of  religious  statistics,  it  may  not  be 
observes,  "  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  uninteresting  to  add  a  tabular  yiew, 
remedy  for  the  source  of  error  origin-  by  the  distingiiished  statistician,  Ad- 
ating  in  classifying,  as  Jews,  Protest-  rian  Balbi,  of  the  most  recent  and 
ants,  or  Roman  Catholics,  masses  of  approved  calculations  of  the  number 
individuals  who  scarcely  ever,  or,  more  of  followers  of  the  various  creeds  pre- 
correctly  speaking,  never  attend  the  vailing  over  the  globe.  We  may 
places  of  worship  to  which  they  seve-  premise  that  the  number  of  Protest- 
rally  belong,  and  disbelieve  many  of  auts  given  below  is  less  than  that  cal- 
the  dogmas  oftheir  particular  religion,  culated  by  other  statistical  authors. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the  two  Their  estimates  vary  from  fifly-ninc 
communions  of  the  Confession  of  to  sixty-five  millions.  The  variations 
Augsbourg,  or  Lutheran,  and  of  the  seem  principally  owing  to  an  uncer- 
Calvioistic  Confession,  reckon  two  tainty  as  to  the  exact  number  of  Pro- 
millions  of  avowed  disciples.  But  testauts  scattered  over  the  immense 
their  influence,  their  commercial  re-,  empire  of  Austria, 
lations,  and  social  position  in  many  of 

^    .    .      f  The  Latin  or  Western  Church  (Roman  Catholic),         .         130,000,000 
Lhrisuan  \  ^^  ^^^^y^  ^^  Eastern  Church,  with  all  its  branches,  62,000.000 

l^nurcnes.  ^  prote,tant  Churches,  with  all  their  subdivisions,  .  59,000.000 

260,000,000 

Judaism,  at  the  most,           .        • 4,000,000 

Islamism,  with  all  iu  branches,              96,000,000 

Brahminisra, 60,000,000 

Bouddhion,  with  all  ill  branches, 170,000,000 

Religions  of  Confucius,  Sinto,  the  worship  of  spirits,  the  religion  of  the 

Shieks,  Magism,  and  Fetechism, •  147,000,000 

Total  population  of  the  Globe,         .        .         .        7^7,000,000 

The  discipline  of  the  French  Cal-  them — is  of  the  most  simple  species, 

vinbtic  churches  is  properly  Presby-  This  simplicity,  which  is  beyond  a 

teriau  synodal,  but  they  have  under-  doubt  one  of  the  most  perfect  charac- 

gone  considerable  relaxation  from  the  ters  of  worship,   scarcely,  however, 

severity  of  that  almost   despotic  or-  makes  up  for  numerous  derelictions 

ganization.     They  are  now  of  the  from  propriety  in  the  conduct  of  the 

form  of   independent  congregations,  ceremonial  that  strike  very  strongly 

and  each  makes  its  own  laws  and  re-  on  an  English  visiter.     The  reader 

gulations.     The  Lutheran  churches  of  shall  judge.     The  service  commences 

the  province  of  Alsace  are  governed  by  the  chrlCs  reading  two  chapters  of 

by  a  particular  discipU^e,  under  the  the  Bible.     Of  these  not  one  verse  is 

chief  authority  of  a  central  directory.  heard  or  even  listened  to    by  nine- 

The  form  of  divine  service  adopted  tenths  of  the  congregation.     In  fact, 

hi  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Paris —  what  with  the  slamming  of  doors,  the 

where  we  are  best  acquainted   with  interchange  of  civilities  between  ac- 


not  to  say,  however,  that  the  converse  case  is  equally  to  be  observed.  In  illustration 
of  the  former,  we  may  instance  a  fact  handed  down  to  us  by  Xenophon,  in  bis  Memo- 
rabilia (lib.  2.)  When  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  asked  what  worship  was  most  plea- 
sing to  the  gods,  the  response  was,  **  That  which  is  established  by  law  in  each  city.'* 
There  was  sound  policy,  at  least,  in  this  reply. 
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quaintances^  the  struggliDg  for  places^ 
the  rushing  hither  and  thither  of  the 
sextoness  with  charcoal  pans  to  keep 
the  feet  of  her  favourites  comfortably 
wann^  it  b  impossible  to  catch  more 
than  a  chance  phrase.  To  a  foreign- 
er entering  the  church  at  this  time, 
it  certainly  would  appear  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  a  matter  of 
completely  second-rate  importance^ 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Book 
was  gone  through^  simply  to  give 
time,  as  a  French  lady,  who  was  asked 
for  an  explanation,  to  our  knowledge, 
pithily  expressed  it,  "  pour  que  Ic 
monde  s* assemble  "  A  psalm  sung 
by  the  clerk  and  congregation  fol- 
lows ;  the  former  then  reads  the  Ten 
•  Commandments,  as  contained  in  the 
book  of  Exodus.  These  finished,  the 
clergyman  enters  for  the  first  time, 
and  ascends  the  pulpit.  Now,  has 
not  this  late  appearance  of  the  chief 
actor  in  the  scene  somewhat  of  an  ad 
captandum  look  ?  Besides,  may  not 
those  inclined  to  criticise  condeam 
with  reason  his  previous  absence  as 
evincing  but  little  respect  for  the 
writings  from  which  extracts  have 
been  read  ?  The  clergyman  reads  a 
short  prayer,  a  psalm  is  sung  as  be- 
fore, he  then  delivers  a  long  extem- 
poraneous prayer,  and  next  proceeds 
to  what  is  evidently  esteemed  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  service 
— the  sermon.  This  is  followed  by 
the  articles  of  belief  and  some  writ- 
ten prayers,  which  concludes  the  ce- 
remonial. 

Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the 
form  of  worship  adopted  in  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  Paris,  it  would 
seem  natural  enough  to  pass  in  review 
its  officiating  priests.  If  from  strong 
ardour  in  discharge  of  religious  dutv, 
the  completest  purity  in  private  11^, 
and  considerable  ahare  of  intellectual 
attainment,  useful  lessons  for  public 
instruction  may  be  drawn,  we  know 
of  no  body  of  men  furnishing  better 
materials  for  the  purpose  than  the  Pa- 
risian Protestant  clergy.  But  though 
few  in  number,  they  are  still  numerous 
enough  to  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  notice  them  all.  We,  therefore, 
select  for  consideration  one  among 
them,  who  is  eminent  among  the  emi- 
nent for  the  highest  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications — M.  Athanase 
Cocquerel. 

The  labours  of  this  distinguished 
in^yidual  iu  Ui9  di3»«mmtioa  of  the 
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great  truths  of  his  religion  are  per- 
haps equally  to  be  admired  in  the  pul- 
pit, in  the  professor*!  chair,  and  in  the 
closet.  Our  observations  shall,  how- 
ever, be  chiefly  directed  to  his  exer- 
tions in  the  capacitv  of  a  preacher,  as 
it  is  in  these  he  exhibits  excellence  of 
a  kind  least  commonly  met  with.  Our 
remarks  must,  in  simple  justice  to  M. 
Cocquerel,  be  mainly  laudatory ;  we 
shall  not,  however,  scruple,  when  it 
seems  requisite,  to  censure,  nevet  lo- 
sing sight,  we  trust,  of  the  respect  due 
to  the  sacred  character  of  the  office  he 
holds. 

We  consider  it  necessary  to  remind 
our  readers,  that  the  style  of  preaching 
is  so  completely  different  in  France 
from  that  prevalent  in  this  country, 
that  M.  Coquerel  cannot  fairly  be 
judged  according  to  the  rules  of  Eng- 
lish pulpit  teaching.  The  single  fact 
of  his  sermons  being  always  extempo- 
raneous sets  aside  all  room  for  com- 
parison with  the  immense  majority  of 
our  clergy.  The  question  of  the  su- 
periority of  spoken  or  written  dis- 
courses, as  a  general  rule,  which  might 
naturally  be  discussed  here,  is  one  of 
such  grave  import  that  its  considera- 
tion would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
allow  us  to  broach  it  for  the  present. 

A  preacher  merits  examination  as 
a  religious,  a  moral,  and  a  political 
teacher,  and  as  an  orator. 

The  religion  taught  from  the  pulpit 
by  M.  Cocquerel  is  such  as  springs 
from  a  plain  and  unsophisticated  view 
of  the  broad  and  simple  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. Such  positions  as  the  zeal  of 
fanatics  or  the  bigotry  of  sectarians 
have  never  taken  for  their  texts,  form 
the  groimd-work  of  his  religious  in- 
struction. In  a  word,  his  sermons  are 
never  of  the  kind  technically  termed 
doctrinal  or  controversial;  he  enters 
into  no  discussions  on  the  knotty  ques- 
tions that  separate  Protestants  from 
Protestants,  nor  strives  to  convert  a 
religion  of  peace  into  a  war  of  opinions. 
And,  in  acting  thus,  we  are  persuaded 
M.  Cocquerel*  acts  from  conviction  of 
the  impropriety  of  adopting  a  contrary 
mode  of  proceeding.  At  least  no  one 
could,  from  his  varied  learning  and 
sound  argumentative  powers,  be  better 
fitted  for  the  task  of  examining  lucidly 
and  profoimdly  the  cavils  of  religious 
dogmatbts.  The  pulpit  is,  inde^,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  not  the  plaee 
where  such  discussions  should  pro- 
ceed.    Were  vo  to  judge  of  the  gene- 
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ral  impression  conveyed  by  sermons  of 
a  controTersial  stamp  by  their  effect 
on  ourselves  and  on  those  whose  feel- 
ings on  the  matter  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  learn,  we  should  denounce 
them  as  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 
For  our  parts,  we  have  scarcely  ever 
heard  a  discourse  intended  to  simplify 
and  prove  the  truth  of  a  point  of  doc- 
trine without  having  our  faith  in  it 
weakened.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
why  it  should  be  so.  It  requires  but 
little  ingenuity  to  collect  the  old,  or 
devise  sew  arguments  agaitut  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  religious  credence. 
The  controversial  preacher  collects 
these,  and  gives  them  forth  with  accu- 
racv  and  emphasis,  persuaded  he  shall 
find  it  quite  as  easy  a  task  to  overturn 
as  to  enumerate  them.  But  his  confi- 
dence is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  an 
overweening  one.  It  requires  infinite- 
ly greater  talent  to  destroy  such  argu- 
ments than  to  bring  them  forward,  to 
remove  the  leaven  of  doubt  than  to 
create  it,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  reasons  contra  press  on  the  mind 
with  their  ftiU  primitive  force.  This, 
we  contend,  is  the  most  usual  result  of 
doctrinal  sermons.  On  men  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  think,  and  been 
blessed  witli  sound  religious  instruc- 
tion, their  eftfect  is  at  the  best  a  nega- 
tive one.  On  the  unlettered,  how  in- 
finitely worse  must  it  be;  what  was 
clear  m  their  minds  is  made  obscure, 
what  was  firm  Is  shaken,  where  doubt 
existed  it  is  increased.  To  them  the 
entire  discourse  Is  a  chaos,  whence 
they  are  unable  to  draw  a  single  clear 
or  useful  notion,  while  its  sectarian 
character  leads  them— unable  as  their 
want  of  cultivation  makes  them  to 
separate  what  really  exists  in  the  doc- 
trine from  the  interpolation  of  its  mvs- 
tifiers — to  view  with  distrust  and  dis- 
respect a  religion  whose  nriests  are 
BO  utterly  divided  among  themselves. 
We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  hearers 
of  such  sermons  to  be  men  whose  lives 
have  been  untainted  with  any  inordi- 
nate degree  of  criminality ;  but  let  us 
fancy  a  repentant  sinner,  whose  steps 
have,  perchance,  for  years  never  been 
directed  towards  a  church,  entering 
for  once  again  the  house  of  God.  Kh 
soul  is  elevated,  hope  and  consolation 
enter  his  bosom  as  he  outpours  himself 
in  the  prayers  of  our  beautlAil  liturgy. 
He  is  prepared  fbr  the  sermon  in  wMch 
he  trusts  to  find  a  confirmation  of  the 
hopes  of  fergivoness  he  has  dared  to 
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form.  What  is  his  disappointment 
when,  instead  of  consolation,  he  finds 
fine  drawn  argumentation  ? — ^instead 
of  broad  views  of  the  principles  incul- 
cated by  our  Saviour,  some  narrow 
disquisition  on  the  meaning  of  a  word? 
•—when,  in  the  person  of  the  minister 
of  Christ,  on  whom,  whilst  he  prayed, 
he  looked  with  love  and  veneration, 
whose  high  office  he  coupled  with  that 
of  the  founder  of  his  fkith,  he  finds 
not  him  who  repeats  to  the  worid  the 
words  of  that  Divine  Founder,  «*  Come 
unto  me  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and 
1  will  give  you  rest,**  but  a  professional 
disputatioidst  ?  Can  we  wonder  if  be, 
who  entered  fbr  the  first  time  under 
these  circumstances,  should  not  be  in- 
dined  to  repeat  his  visit?  Shall  we 
ascribe  his  absence  to  callousness  and 
irreligion,  or  to  a  mistaken  view  of 
his  duties  in  the  preacher  whom  he  had 
chanced  to  hear  ? 

The  tone  of  M.  Cocauerel's  morality 
is  of  the  purest  kind.  His  doctrines 
are  always  tempered  by  enlightened 
toleration ;  and,  if  we  were  to  name 
their  prevailing  character,  it  would  be 
the  love  of  all  men.  In  exhorting  to 
love  of  our  fellows,  however,  he  steers 
clear  of  the  morbid  notions,  misnomer- 
ed  phllanthropical,  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent the  fashion  to  assume. 

It  may  to  some  appear  strange  that 
we  shoidd  enumerate  among  the  voca- 
tions of  a  preacher  that  of  a  political 
teacher.  And,  indeed,  it  is  rather  be- 
cause* the  clergy  have  on  certain  oc- 
casions assumed  to  themselves  the 
office  of  civil  and  military  advisers, 
than  because  we  think  such  their  right- 
ful province,  that  we  advert  to  this  as 
a  part  of  pulpit  instruction.  The  spi- 
rit of  Peter  tne  Hermit  has  from  time 
to  time  out-broken  among  the  priest- 
hood, down  to  the  days  of  Irving,  whose 
crusade- like  denundadons  against  the 
misguided  Roman  Catholics  yet  ring 
in  our  ears.  Powerfhl  as  was  the 
talent  that — before  his  fanaticism  con- 
verted him  into  a  lunatic— >sparkled 
in  those  bitter  invectives,  they  raised 
no  feeling  in  our  breasts  but  that  of 
regret  that  the  sacred  ofl^ce  of  peace, 
naturally  belonging  to  the  ministers 
of  religion,  should  be  prostituted  to 
the  encouragement  of  anarchy .  Let  ns, 
however,  be  rightly  msderstood.  We 
mean  not  to  say  that  critical  conjunc- 
tures may  not  occur,  in  which  the  in- 
terposition of  the  pulpit  teacher  vanj 
not  be  of  signal  eervfce.    In  sncb  we 
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admit  it  may  become  his  imperatire 
duty  to  rouse  to  action^  or  soothe 
to  quiet,  his  fellow-citizens.  Nay 
more,  on  ccrtaiu  occasions  of  political 
triumph,  whether  over  foreign  or  do« 
mestic  enemies,  allusions  to  it  in  the 
form  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Ordainer 
of  all  Good,  seem  well  adapted  fur 
pulpit  discourses.  Of  this  kind  are 
many  of  the  celebrated  episodes  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  dif  ines. 
Bishop  Atterbury ;  and  which,  though 
bordering  frequently  on  grossness,  are 
yet  excusable  when  the  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  them  are  duly  weigh- 
ed. But  what  we  protest  against  is 
the  habitual  introduction  of  sentiments 
calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  increase 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  unhap- 
pily always,  more  or  less,  sways  us  to- 
wards our  political  opponents. 

There  are  certain  nations,  too,  for 
whom  such  excitement  from  the  pul- 
pit is  peculiarly  unfitted.  Among 
these  the  French  present  themselves 
in  limine.  Our  knowledge  of  their 
past  history  is  sufficient  proof  of  this. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  have  never  heard 
M.  Cocquerel's  invocations  to  *'  la  li» 
herte,*'  "  la  patrie,'*  «'  regalile,*'  et 
hoc  genus  omne,  without  pain.  M. 
Cocquerers  love  of  freedom  may  be, 
and  we  doubt  not  is,  of  that  rational 
and  tempered  kind  which  is  the  natu- 
ral ofilipring  of  mental  culture  and 
purity  of  feeling.  But  none  know  more 
thoroughly  than  he  that  among  his 
audience  are  individuals  whose  notions 
of  the  term  are  widely  different — men 
who  look  on  tmbridled  license  and  in- 
dulgence of  every  wild  and  vicious 
passion  as  the  only  form  in  which 
liberty  is  to  be  understood  or  valued ; 
who 
— '*  pant  for  license,  while  tbey  spurn 

control, 
And  iboat  for  righit,  with  raphe  in  thehr 

soul!" 
Does  he  forget  the  infamiee  whilome 
.perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  by 
the  relations  of  those  very  persons  in 
whom  his  words,  for  aught  he  knows, 
may  now  foster  rebellious  feeling  ? 
Should  he  be  one  day  pleased  to  find 
himself  cited  as  having  played  the 
apologist  of  revolt  ?  Though  he  may 
applaud  but  the  end,  and  would  be 
chary  of  the  means,  what  are  these  to 
miscreants  who  fear  not  God,  nor  re- 
gard man ;  whose  sole  estimate  of 
them  is  whether  they  be  efficient? 
For  our  part  we  see  little  else  in  M. 
Corqnerer«   political    allu^ons   than 


a  calculated  cringing  to  popular  delu- 
sion. Under  all  circumsfances  this 
would  be  contemptible  ;  coming  from 
the  pulpit  it  is  intolerably  disgust- 
ing. 

To  pass  to  more  agreeable  themes. 
The  topics  selected  by  M.  Cocquerel 
cannot,  of  course,  be  more  remarkable 
for  variety  than  those  of  other  clergy- 
men. His  range,  like  that  of  his 
brethren,  is  limited,  yet  he  contrives, 
by  bis  richness  of  thought,  the  fidness 
with  which  he  grasps  his  subject,  his 
brilliancy  of  diction,  the  newness  of 
his  ihode  of  combining  and  developing 
his  views,  to  give  each  a  tone  of  no- 
velty, of  which,  per  se,  it  possesses  not 
a  shadow.  A  very  g^reat  advantage  Is 
thus  gained — the  power  of  fixing  at- 
tention to  questions  of  religious  and 
social  duty  which,  hackneyed  as  they 
necessarily  are,  would,  if  presented  in 
a  less  attractive  form,  be  impatiently 
listened  to.  His  fertility  is  wonder- 
ful, for  though  preaching,  as  he  does 
almost  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  an 
extemporaneous  sermon  of  a  mean 
length  of  an  hour,  those  who  watch 
him  closest  are  unable  to  detect  any 
self- plagiarism  or  repetition  in  his  nu- 
merous discourses.  The  solidity  of  his 
matter  does  not  suffer  by  its  exuber- 
ance. His  reasoning  is  close,  and  if, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  his 
argumentations  sometimes  fail  to  con- 
vince, the  failure  cannot  be  ascribed 
either  to  want  of  soundness  in  his  pre- 
mises, or  of  logical  justness  in  his  con- 
clusions. The  weakness  to  be  detect- 
ed in  his  trains  of  reasoning  springs 
from  his  being  too  discursive,  from  his 
multitude  of  allusions  overpowering 
the  arguments  he  strives  to  strengthen. 
Into  this  fault  he  is  betrayed  by  a 
fondness  for  display,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  of  his  erudition  and  scientific 
attainments.  Though  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent excusable,  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which  such  display  can  be  with  diffi- 
culty  endured.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  M.  Cocquerel  exceeds  it  when,  in 
a  single  sermon,  he  introduces,  as  we 
have  known  him  to  do,  allusions  from 
political  economy,  pathology,  geology, 
chemistry,  and  arcnseology  ?  To  tms 
affectation  of  omoi-scienceare  now  and 
then  sacrificed  clearness  and  apposite- 
ness.  An  expression  to  whicn  he  is 
plainly  attached  is  la  science  dans  ses 
demises  decouvertes.  By  its  use  he 
renders  evident  his  anxiety  to  impress 
his  auditors  with  a  belief'^  that  in  the 
affairs  of  science  he  is  nu  rofrrnnt  dn 
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jour.  This  is  but  ai^  unworthy  ambU 
tion  in  a  Tpreacher.  M.  Cocquerel 
should  remember  that  the  learned  lis- 
tener is  perfectly  aware  how  easily  a 
seemingly  profound  degree  of  know- 
ledge maybe  affected,  while  rude  minds 
are  tortured  with  a  succession  of  enig- 
mas. The  antidote  for  this  bane  he  does 
not  possess.  We  mean  the  facility  of 
familiar  illustration,  that  powerful  in- 
strument for  rendering  abstruse  notions 
easily  intelligible,  and  hence  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  suc- 
cess in  every  department  of  popular 
teaching, 

In  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  M. 
Cocquerel  is  eminently  successful.  To 
those  wearied  with  the  eternal  "firstly, 
secondly,  lastly,  and  to  conclude'*  of 
the  majority  of  preachers,  the  change 
to  the  purely  classical  division  of  his 
discourses  is  truly  delightful.  Nor  let 
it  be  supposed,  thatin  following  the  clas- 
sical model — in  as  far  as  it  is  applicable 
to  pulpit  oratory — M.  Cocquerel  falls 
into  the  easy  error  of  hyperdivisiou, 
or  that  in  the  abundance  of  minor  ra- 
mifications he  loses  sight  of  the  main 
trunk,  the  leading  element  of  his  ser- 
mon. Pulpit  orators  have  as  one  of 
their  privileges  an  admirable  means  of 
proving  the  closeness  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  fundamental  topic — 
namely,  the  introduction  of  the  text 
they  are  employed  in  illustrating  and 
explaining.  M.  CocquereVs  excel- 
lence in  this  way  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  his  ora- 
tory. Tho  happy  manner  in  which 
he  occasionally  throws  light  on  the 
meaning  of  an  entire  division  of  his 
discourse,  and  manifests  his  unity  of 
design  through  the  whole,  by  the 
simple  recital  of  his  few  words  of  text, 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
have  experienced  its  pleasing  and 
powerful  effect.  Nor  do  we  remem- 
ber any  writer  or  speaker  who  is  in 
this  respect  comparable  with  him  but 
our  poet  Young.  The  striking  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts'*  frequently  recapitulates  in 
a  single  terse  sentence,  of  which  each 
word  is  big  with  meaning,  the  matter 
of  a  whole  paragraph,  perhaps  is  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  that  genuine 
poet.  But  there  is  one  difference  in  tliis 
respect  between  the  orator  and  the 
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writer.  The  former  is  pbliged  to  lidiit 
his  disquisition  to  the  scope  of  his  tesct* 
tho  latter  to  adopt  his  concluding  phrase 
to  the  bygone  details ;  the  one — to  bor- 
row an  illustration  from  music — in- 
vents the  variations  for  the  theme,  the 
other  points  out  from  the  variations 
the  theme  that  furnished  them. 

The  exordium  is  a  portion  of  bis 
sermon  to  which  M.  Cocquerel  devotes 
especial  care.  He  never  omits  it  or 
clumsily  plunges  at  once  in  mediciM 
res.  It  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  beau- 
tifully managed  so  as  to  enlarge  the  au- 
ditor's conception  of  the  bearing  of  the 
text.  Very  frequently  it  consists  of  a 
discussion  of  some  point  of  philosophy 
with  which  the  subject  is  naturally 
connected.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a 
discourse  on  the  beautiful  passage  in 
Ecclesiastes,  «  il  y  a  un  temps  de  nai- 
tre  et  un  temps  de  mourir,"  the  exor- 
dium embraced  an  enquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  time,  proofs  of  the  impos- 
sibility for  aught  save  the  Eternal  him- 
self to  comprehend  eternity,  while  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  comprehen- 
sion was  shown  to  be  attainable  by 
man  from  a  consideration  of  ages,  gen- 
erations, periods  and  cycles  of  time. 
Of  these  tne  preacher  went  on  to  point 
out  the  life  of  man  as  one,  and  to  show 
that  its  extremes,  birth  and  death, 
fumbhed  matter  for  meditation,  not 
only  as  events  in  human  destiny,  but 
as  acts  of  the  divine  will.  In  this  last 
statement  lay  the  enunciation  of  the 
subject,  including,  as  is  evident,  the 
division.  Then  followed,  to  continue 
our  illustration  of  his  method,  from 
this  discourse,  the  explicative  and  ar* 
gumentative  part.  In  these  the  im- 
portance and  solemnity  of  the  opening 
and  closing  scenes  of  life  were  expa- 
tiated on.  An  allusion  to  the  univer- 
sality of  death  naturally  sprung  from 
these  considerations,  and  the  equality 
of  all  men  in  this  one  respect,  at  least, 
was  strongly  dwelt  on.  The  folly  of 
establishing  distinctions  of  rank,  spite 
of  this  "  profonde  ressejnblaAce  '*  be- 
tween all  men,  was  denounced  with 
the  strongest  of  those  arguments  that 
ingenuity  has  been  able  to  devise  for 
the  support  of  a  glaring  fallacy.  Like 
St  Paul,  said  our  orator,  we  brought 
nothing  into  the  world  and  can  take 
nothing  away.* 


*  BoBsuet  thought  differently,  as  appears  from  the  following  beautiful  passage  :^ 
' '  C*e8t  une  coniolation  en  morant  de  UuMer  ion  nom  en  estime  parmi  lei  hommet, 
et  de  tous  les  biens  humaini  c'eit  le  seul  que  la  mort  ne  pmt  nou4  ravU,**  The  only 
one,  but  in  iU  very  lonelineM  how  great ! 
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In  the  sermon  of  which  we  are  en- 
dearourin^  to  furnish  a  skeleton,  M. 
Cocqnerel  introduced  no  strictly  pa/A^- 
tic  part.  This  was  rather  cxtraordi- 
nary»  as  his  usual  habit  had  been>  even 
were  there  less  fair  grounds  for  doing 
80  than  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
engraft  on  his  argument  some  moving 
phrases  on  death  and  the  tomb.  The  use 
of  the  pathetic  in  the  pulpit  as  an  instru- 
ment m  enforcing  argument  is,  in  our 
minds,  perfectly  fair ;  there  are  situa- 
tions where  a  speaker  should  labour  to 
oouTince  the  reason  alone, — ^butthe  pul- 
pit,  where  are  exposed  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  that  has  been  rightly  de- 
scribed as  a  matter  more  of  the  heart 
than  the  head,  is  not  one  of  these. 
We  question,  however,  the  judicious- 
ness of  allotting  a  fixed  place  in  a  ser- 
mon for  the  introduction  of  a  pathetic 
part.  When  told  beforehand  to  be 
ready  to  be  moved,  we  require  much 
more  to  rouse  our  softer  emotions  than 
if  taken  by  surprise.  It  might  do  well 
for  Mark  Antony  to  exclaim,  "  if  you 
have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now,** 
—he  knew  thoroughly  the  audience 
he  addressed,  he  had  the  means  of 
measuring  the  extent  of  the  cause  for 
feeling,  he  knew  the  self-interests 
of  his  hearers  were  bound  up  with  that 
cause,  that  in  them  lay  the  all-suffi- 
cient '<  motive  and  the  cue  for  pas- 
sion,*' but  with  the  pulpit  orator  the 
case  is  widely  different.  Ordinary 
preachers  especially,  whose  powers 
are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  enable 
them  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  suc- 
cess of  an  effort,  should  bear  this  in 
mind.  A  failure  is  much  less  remark- 
ed when  unheralded  than  when  usher- 
ed in  with  pomp  and  circumstance. 

The  peroration  of  M.  Cocquerers 
sermons  usually  consists  of  inferences, 
moral  and  religions,  from  the  preced- 
ing argument.  Among  the  conse- 
Snences  nointed  out  as  resulting  from 
tie  £EUst  that  birth  and  death  are  "  two 
acts  of  the  will  of  God,'*  was  the  im- 
possibiU^  of  a  redundancy  of  popula- 
tion. The  Malthusian  doctrines  were 
hereupon  pithily  denounced. 

The  lang^uage  of  this  preacher  is 
pore  and  perspicuous,  as  free  from 
timid  periphrases  as  from  obscure 
brevity.  Ornate  without  being  florid, 
it  occasionally  rises  to  sublimity,  and 
never  descends  to  colloquial  vulgarity 
— sometimes  soaring  in  the  clouds,  it 
never  grovels  in  the  mire.  In  adopt- 
ing this  style  he  at  once  proy^A  the  9l!* 
VOL,  xuu,  JXQ.  cguuu* 
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cellence  of  his  taste,  and  avoids  a  rock 
on  which  no  few  public  speakers,  and 
among  them  clergymen,  split.  The 
sort  of  antithetic  style  thus  eschewed 
by  M.  Cocquerel  is  a  favourite  artifice 
with  certain  orators,  whose  chief  re- 
cipe for  "  murdering  sleep  *'  in  a 
drowsy  audience  lies  in  producing 
startling  incongruities.  To  such  clap- 
trap trickery  he  has  no  need  to  de- 
scend. His  metaphors,  however,  are 
occasionally  strained,  and  hardly  pos- 
sess the  essential  merit  of  such  orna- 
ments— ^their  rising  naturally  from  the 
subject.  Bold  figures  are  said,  and 
perhaps  justly,  to  be  the  orthodox  lan- 
guage of  passion,  but,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe,  M.  Cocquerel 
gives  no  evidence  of  a  right  to  claim, 
on  this  score,  indulgence  for  his  use 
of  them.  There  is,  however,  a  solemn 
poesy  about  them  and  bis  imagery 
generally  which  would  cover  a  midti- 
tude  of  defects. 

His  voice  is  usually  melodious,  but 
when  strenuously  exerted  becomes 
somewhat  harsh.  It  is  capable  of  a 
fair  degree  of  variety  and  intonation. 
His  enunciation  is  in  the  main  distinct, 
though  occasionally  spoiled  by  an  ap- 
proach to  mouthing.  His  level  pas- 
sages, too,  are  sometimes  uttered  with 
such  force  that  the  more  energetic 
ones  cause  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
in  the  listeners,  from  the  physical 
exertion  reqiusite  in  their  delivery. 
Thero  are  certain  words,  too, — among 
them  the  closing  Amen  of  his  sermon — 
that  he  intonates  in  a  manner  extreme- 
ly disagreeable  to  English  ears,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  unwarranted 
by  the  usual  accentuation  of  the  French 
language. 

His  gesture  and  action  are  graceful 
to  a  degree  seldom  witnessed ;  but  his 
frequent  changes  of  facial  expression 
appear  to  us  of  doubtful  propriety. 
The  contortion  of  feature,  with 
which  he  expresses  scorn— -the^  horror 
and  affright  of  countenance,  retraction 
of  the  body,  uplifting  and  tremulous 
movement  of  the  hands,  by  which  he 
seeks  to  convey  certain  emotions,  seem 
to  us  artifices  beneath  the  dignified 
ca^ness  which  ought  to  be  a  primary 
characteristic  of  pidpit  oratory.  A 
theatrical  air  is  by  these  peculiarities 
given  to  the  speaker's  delivery,  which 
presses  on  an  English  judgment,  even 
malung  all  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  national  manners,  as 
^pproAcbing  the  profane.    Jiui  it  it 
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rather  a  striking  fact  that  in  France, 
where  stage  gesticulation  scarcely  ever 
outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature,  the 
action  of  the  pulpit  —  particularly 
among  the  Papist  priesthood — should 
exhibit  frequent  examples  of  unnatu- 
ral gesture.  Whereas  in  this  country, 
an  icy  coldness  of  manner  is  but  too 
common  in  the  delivery  of  our  ser- 
mons, while  on  the  stage  we  are  all 
rant  and  physical  violence.  Spite  of 
these  drawbacks  M.  Gocquerers  deli- 
very is  commanding,  dignified  for  the 
most  part,  and  undoubtedly  as  near 
perfection  as  that  of  any  living  public 
speaker  we  have  had  occasion  to  hear» 
Having  thus  given  a  picture  of  M. 
Cocquercf  as  he  appears  in  the  pulpit 
— In  mere  tracery  we  admit — it  is  na- 
tural to  enquire  whether  he  attains  the 
true  end  of  oratory — in  a  word,  whe- 
ther he  persuades.  Our  own  expe- 
rience would  answer  in  the  negative, 
and  we  incline  to  think  our  own  repre- 
sents the  general.  That  our  feelings 
on  the  question  are  well-founded  ap- 
pears the  more  likely  from  considering 
some  of  his  peculiarities  which  are  d 
jpriori  calculated  to  weaken  his  eflbct> 
iveness  as  a  persuader.  Thus,  atten- 
tively observed,  he  will  be  found  defi- 
cient in  heartfelt  warmth ;  his  words 
never  seem  to  roll  forth  as  veres  voces 
ab  imo  pectore.  He  seems  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  fundamental  principle  that 
lies  at  the  root  of  persuasive  oratory, 
that  to  persuade  others  we  must  our- 
selves seem  persuaded—^  vis  meflere 
dolendum  est  primmm  ipsi  tibi.*  Who 
will  be  roused  into  strong  belief  by 
one  whose  own  faith  in  his  credence 
seems  only  lukewarm,  by  one  who 
seems  never  to  forget  self  in  his  sub- 
ject, by  one  who  is  devoid  of  enthu- 
siasm  ?  His  failure  as  a  persuader  does 
not  arise  from  any  deficiency  in  force 
of  expresion,  of  variety  of  manner,  of 
energy  of  delivery.  Our  previous 
sketch  sufficiently  proves  this,  it 
springs  from  the  single  fiict  that  the 
preacher  s  own  mind  appears  com- 
pletely unmofed  at  times  when  the  na- 
ture of  his  theme,  and  the  mode  in 
which  he  treated  it,  would  otherwise 
insure  the  liveliest  emotion  ii^  his 
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hearers.  Among  the  petty  circum- 
stances that  betray  the  real  condition 
of  his  mind,  we  may  instance  his  sud- 
den depressions  of  voice,  abrupt  changes 
of  manner,  and  unnatural  transitions 
of  tone — not,  we  allow,  of  language — 
from  solemnity  to  lightness.  These 
afiectations,  as  the  similar  ones  occur- 
ring in  some  of  Byron*s  works,  may 
prove  power  of  a  certain  sort,  it  is 
true,  but  they  evince  a  want  of  refined 
taste,  as  well  as  of  correct  judgment, 
for  they  annoy  rather  than  please  those 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Ag^ain, 
there  is  a  slavish  attention  to  grace  in 
M.  Cocquerel — a  studied  preparation 
of  his  very  robes,  so  that  their  fall  shall 
harmonize  with  such  changes  as  he 
meditates  in  the  poise  of  his  arms  and 
person — which  shows  that  the  spirit 
IS  not  where  the  words  are. — We  re- 
collect a  circumstance  that  capitally 
illustrates  our  strictures.  On  one  oc- 
casion while  delivering  a  seeminglv 
most  impassioned  passage,  a  booL 
chanced  to  fall  from  the  reading-de»k 
nndemeath  the  pulpit.  Immediately 
on  its  fall  the  preacher  leaned  forwards, 
looked  about  in  different  directioni, 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
investigation,  looked  up  again,  having 
all  the  time  continued,  without  the  most 
trifiing  change,  the  emphasis  of  man- 
ner, and  energy  of  tone  adapted  for 
the  sentences  in  delivery.  Had  his 
mind  been  as  wrapt  in  his  subject  as  a 
superficial  observer,  judging  from  his 
manner  alone,  would  have  supposed, 
the  desk  itself  might  have  fallen  to 
pieces  without  his  ever  hearing  it. 

It  b  from  these  causes  that  a  wdi- 
known  English  cleiigyman  at  Paris, 
who  is  in  every  attribute  of  intellect, 
condition,  and  physical  qualification  a 
very  pigmy  compared  with  M.  Coc- 
querel, U  yet  his  superior  in  the  power 
of  persuading.  Be  his  doctrines  right 
or  wrong,  he  seems  convinced  of  their 
truth,  and  advocates  them  with  a  per- 
tinacious bigotry  timt  passes  for  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  in  consequence  has 
a  devoted  flock.  It  must  be  resMm- 
bered,  however,  that  in  addition  to  this 
element  of  persuasion  he  has  another 
advantage  over  M.  Cocquerel,  tending. 


*  A  maxim  the  trath  of  which  has  been  acknoirl«d^d  bj  tit  natfont.     Take  Ibr 
examplM : — **  n  perstttdait,  parceqaHl  paraissaH  toi^ars  pemad^.  VoLVAiai  i^tktU 

**  Za  ubetaeugtn 
F<nt  keiMB.yNrsengten  shwtr*'— Scatu^a's  Dm  Xwhs* 
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though  in  a  way  scarcely  honourable 
to  himself  or  his  hearers,  to  the  same 
end.  He  flatters  the  bad  and  envious 
feelings  of  the  many,  by  teaching  with 
bitterness,  if  not  with  talent,  one  of  the 
most  uncharitable,  corrupt  and  unphi- 
losophical  of  priestly  dogmas — the 
doctrine  of  the  elect. 

Were  we  required  to  sum  up  in  a 
few  words  our  opinion  of  M.  Coc- 
querel  as  an  orator,  we  should  say — 
n)unding  our  judgment  on  the  general 
run  of  his  sermons,  and  setting  aside 
some  of  his  most  faultless  efforts — that 
he  rather  possesi es  facility  in  Che  use 
of  words  than  eloquence,  that  be  is 
rather  a  brilliant  declaimer  than  a 
successful  persuader,  that  he  delights 
the  fancy  but  fails  to  enrapture  the 
heart,  tnat  he  arouses  thought  but 
rarely  convinces  the  judgment,  while 
the  eflfect  he  produces  is  powerful  but 
it  is  temporary,  dazzling  but  not  solid. 
It  is  true  he  interests  and  agitates  the 
feelings  of  his  auditory,  but  he  sends 
no  great  truths  home  to  the  heart,  for 
though  his  general  pictures  are  just 
and  powerful,  he  neglects  that  indivi- 
dual application  of  them  by  which 
each  man  is  shown  that  he  may  feel 
himself  personally  drawn.  He  seems 
to  strain  after  effect  rather  than  to 
labour  at  enforcing  his  reasonings  or 
establishing'  bis  doctrine.  In  fine  his 
oratory  is  of  a  kind  better  calculated 


to  confirm  the  disciple,  than  to  allure 
the  proselyte,  ofore  fitted  to  illustrate 
the  beauties  of  his  own,  than  to  expose 
the  blemishes  of  opposing  faith. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral 
duties  M.  Cocquerel  is  above  all 
praise.  In  him  those  who  require 
spiritual  or  temporal  advice  ever  find 
one  who  enters  mto  all  their  feelings, 
rather  with  the  tender  regard  of  a  near 
relative,  than  with  the  cold  formality 
of  one  who  is  fulfilling  a  professional 
duty.  His  benevolence  is  active  and 
persevering,  and  if  his  instructions  on 
thb  topic  are  forcible,  his  example  is 
not  less  so. 

His  published  works  consbt  of  some 
volumes  of  Sermons ;  Esquisses  po^- 
tiques  de  Fancien  Testament;  Deux 
Lettres  sur  le  Systeme  Hi^roglyphique 
do  ChampoUion  consid^ree  dans  ses 
Rapports  aveo  TEcriture,  &c, ;  Bio- 
graphic Sacr^e.  The  latter  work  is 
a  dictionary  of  personages  mentioned 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  giv- 
ing their  biblical  history,  an  explana* 
tion  of  such  difficulties  as  it  may  pre- 
sent, and  a  view  of  their  character  and 
conduct.  We  may  return  to  this  pro- 
duction, which  is  worthy  of  notice  for 
the  diligence  and  good  faith  manifested 
in  its  compilation,  the  lumlnousness  of 
its  religious  views,  and  the  power  with 
which  they  are  expressed* 


soimBT. 

SUGGESTED  BY  MR  WAI.L*8  VAQfTIWa  O?  TBB  fALLS  OF  KUOAAA. 

Oft  have  I  stood  in  fimcv  on  the  shore 

Of  Niagara,  and  with  moistened  eye 

Peered  through  imacinary  mists  to  spy 
The  wail  of  waters  and  the  boiling  floor- 
But  never  hath  it  been  my  chance  before 

To  see  in  work  oThaiid  or  fantasy, 

Old  Ocean  tumWing  thus  from  middle  sky... 
Hark  1  heard  ye  not  the  solid  thunderous  roer  9 
Even  while  I  gaze,  methinks  the  scene  grows  dark. 

Save  where  yon  light  flashed  past  the  blaeted  pioe  ; 
It  nears,  it  kimfles — 'tis  a  bUuBbc  bark — 

Lo !  o'er  the  Horse-shoe's  foemy-creited  ine. 
Sped  like  a  shot-star  to  destructioii's  merk, 

Down  to  perdition  flames  the  Cer^ltte  I 

••F 
JDnWrn,  AprU,  1836. 
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A  Vision  of  Noses, 
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A  VISION  OP  NOSES. 


I  WAS  engaged,  the  other  eveniDg 
on  that  learned  treatise  of  the  Jesuit 
NuquetiuB,  "  De  Physiognomia  Hu- 
mana,*' when,  yielding  to  a  pleasant 
drowsiness  which  had  heen  creeping 
over  me  throughout  that  long  chapter 
on  Noses  occurring  towards  the  middle 
of  the  second  hook,  I  lay  hack  in 
my  chair  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  weight  of  my 
spectacles,  increased  by  the  position 
in  which  my  head  reclined,  had  sug- 
gested a  corresponding  train  of  thought, 
or  that  my  fancy  naturally  followed 
the  subject  on  which  my  judgment 
had  been  just  employed,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  I  had  scarce  closed  my  eyes  when 
I  began  to  dream  that  by  some  dread- 
ful accident  I  had  lost  my  nose. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  re- 
peating what  anv  person  of  sensitive 
mind  will  so  readily  conceive ;  I  mean 
my  distress  at  finding  myself  deprived 
of  this  highly  Yiseful  and  ornamental 
organ.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  for 
some  time  deploring  Uie  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  me,  I  sent  for  a 
surgeon  of  eminence  who  had  made 
the  restoration  of  the  nose  his  particu- 
lar study,  and  had  acquired  a  deser- 
vedly high  reputation  m  that  branch 
of  practice.  He  came,  I  thought, 
and  producing  a  case  of  instruments 
— I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  how 
I  shuddered — proceeded  to  explain  the 
process  of  restoration. 

"  We  must  first,'*  said  he,  exhibit- 
ing a  small  article  in  silver,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  straddle,  "  insert  this 
substitute  for  the  pons,  or  bridge  of 
the  nose ;  then  lap  it  on  either  side 
with  adequate  portions  of  live  flesh 
cut  from  the  humeri,  nates,  or  other 
muscular  parts  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  system  of  the  learned  Taliaco- 
tius,  modelling  these  as  we  go  along 
to  the  required  shape;  and,  finally, 
strip  a  sumciency  of  the  cutis  with  its 
pelade  from  the  forehead  to  give  our 
work  an  exterior.  The  scarification 
of  the  frontal  integuments  vrill,  it  is 
true,  be  somewhat  painful ;  but  not 
very  much  more  so  than  from  an  ordi- 
nary blister ;  and  in  about  six  weeks, 
I  think  I  may  promise  a  sufficient 
growth  of  skin  to  enable  you  to  wear 
your  hat  again.  So,  sir,  we  had  better 
proceed  with  the  operation.    May  I 


ask  what  particular  shape  you  would 
wbh  your  new  nose  to  be  ?" 

«  Oh — as  like  my  old  one  as  pos- 
sible.** 

"  Very  natural,  sir,**  replied  the 
Doctor,  "  but  never  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before,  I  shall, 
you  are  aware,  require  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  former  organ  before  I 
begin.** 

*«  Why,  sir,**  said  I,  **  it  was  an 
ordinary  sort  of  nose — that  is,  it  was*' 
.  In  fact,  I  found  to  my  great 

consternation  that  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten what  my  old  nose,  was  like. 

**  Was  it  aquiline,  sir,**  asked  the 
Doctor,  "  or  Grecian;  or  was  it  a 
cocked  nose?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Doctor,**  I 
replied,  "  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  re- 
collect any  thing  about  it.  I  can  only 
say  that  my  general  impression  of  it 
is,  that  it  was  an  ordinary  sort  of 
goodish  kind  of  nose,  just  such  as  you 
might  expect  from  the  general  style 
of  my  face.** 

"  But  allow  me  to  put  you  in  mind, 
my  dear  sir,**  said  the  Doctor  with  a 
slight  smile,  "  that  your  face  at  pre- 
sent cannot  be  said  to  have  any  style. 
The  style  of  your  face  will  depend 
altogether  on  the  style  of  the  nose  you 
determine  on ;  for,  indeed,  the  nose 
may  properly  be  called  the  stylus,  gno- 
mon, or  index  of  the  countenance.  In 
fact,  I  may  say  you  have  it  now  in 
your  power  to  have  any  style  of  face 
you  please." 

At  this  moment  a  tap  came  to  the 
door,  and  immediately  after  a  little 
gentleman,  in  the  court  dress  of  the 
last  century,  entered  the  room,  and 
bowing,  presented  me  with  a  c^  on 
which  was  written  **  Signer  Aquilino.** 
There  was  something  so  very  peculiar 
in  his  appearance  that  I  totsdly  forgot 
the  presence  of  the  Doctor  from  the 
moment  he  came  in.  He  was  a  high- 
featured  fierce-looking  little  fellow, 
and  walked  with  an  erect  and  martial 
air ;  but  what  was  most  extraordinary 
was  the  general  contour  of  his  fig^ure ; 
for  although  he  seemed  to  me,  when 
I  looked  hard  at  him,  to  be  nothine 
more  than  a  smart  figure  of  a  smaU 
man  in  red  satin  breeches  and  black 
silk  stockings,  yet,  whenever  I  took 
my  eyes  partially  off  hiub  so  as  to  have 
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him,  as  it  were,  half  in  and  half  out 
of  my  sphere  of  ▼ision,  the  whole  out- 
line of  his  person  would  become  indis- 
tinct for  a  moment,  and  then  take  a 
sudden  resemblance  to  a  great  hooked 
nose  of  that  sort  usually  called  the 
Roman ;  then,  again,  the  minute  I 
fixed  my  eyes  full  upon  him,  his  linea- 
ments would  revert  to  their  former 
figure  and  consistence. 

It  is  one  peculiar  characteristic  of 
dreaming,  that  the  most  extraordinary 
transformations  rarely  affect  us  with 
surprise.  You  will  meet  a  person  in 
your  dream  as  uolike  himself  as  any 
thing  can  be,  yet  you  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  it  is  himself  and  no  other,  and 
his  masquerade  appearance  will  give 
you  no  concern  in  the  world.  I  there- 
fore did  not  feel  the  least  emotion 
when  I  perceived,  as  I  immediately 
did,  that  this  was  the  Nose  Aquiline 
come  to  wait  upon  me  in  propria  per- 
sona, I  begged  he  would  take  a  seat, 
and  set  myself  in  a  polite  mauner  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Having  been  informed,  sir,**  said 
the  Signer,  seating  himself  opposite  to 
me,  '*  that  you  are  at  present  in  want 
of  a  nose,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
waiting  on  you ;  and  I  shall  feel  proud 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  succeed  my 
lamented  kinsman  who  lately  occupied 
that  distinguished  place  between  your 
eyes.*' 

"  Signer,"  said  I,  entering  at  once 
into  the  spirit  of  his  application,  <*  you 
find  me  very  peculiarly  situated.  I  had 
a  nose  a  few  days  ago  which  not  only 
answered  all  my  ordinary  purposes  per- 
fectly  well,  but  even  went  a  consider- 
able way,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
in  giving  me  the  regards  of  the  most 
amiable  of  her  sex.  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion beyond  keeping  the  same  place  in 
her  good  graces  which  I  was  so  happy 
as  to  attain  to  with  that  organ ;  and 
could  I  but  recollect  its  shape,  I  would 
be  quite  satisfied  with  a  restoration  in 
fac  simile.  But  unfortunately.  Sig- 
ner Aquilino,  its  whole  shape  and  cha- 
racter have  totally  escaped  my  me- 
mory ;  and,  as  I  am  here  among 
strangers,  who  never  saw  me  but  as 
you  see  me  now,  and  have  no  time  to 
send  to  my  friends  in  Ireland  for  a 
written  description,  plan,  or  projection 
of  the  missing  part  of  my  countenance, 
lest  the  progress  of  cicatrization,  you 
perceive,  should  interfere  with  the  in- 
corporating process  oii  which  its  re- 
storation is  to  be  founded — I  am  re- 
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duced  to  the  necessity  of  making  my 
election  among  the  difierent  varieties 
of  the  nose  at  large,  and  will  have 
much  pleasure  in  entertaining  pro- 
posals from  you.  Signer,  or  from  any 
other  member  of  the  Nasal  family.** 

"  Believe  me,  sir,**  replied  the  Sig- 
ner, taking  snuff  and  assuming  an  air 
of  considerable  dignity,  *<  I  am  happy 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  opportunity 
you  now  enjoy  of  making  yourself 
possessor  of  one  of  the  most  desirable 
features  within  the  whole  circle  of 
physiognomy.  I  am  not  egotistical, 
sir,  but  as  many  pretenders  are  abroad, 
and  will  doubtless  besiege  you  with 
their  importunities  so  soon  as  this  va- 
cancy becomes  generally  known,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that 
I  am  the  only  head  and  representative 
of  the  name  ;  in  proof  of  which  I  may 
mention,  that  in  the  great  case  '  Eyes 
versus  Nose,*  in  Cowper's  Reports,  I 
was  sole  defendant.  Self-respect,  as 
well  as  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
public,  obliges  me  to  put  gentlemen  on 
their  g^uard.  There  is  an  audacious 
person,  who  calls  himself  Count  Bel- 
vidcre,  who  has  long  imposed  upon 
the  credulity  of  people  of  taste,  al- 
leging I  know  not  what  absurd  claims, 
in  right  of  what  he  calls  the  *  ideal.' 
I  do  not  deny  that  if  the  world  were  a 

Eicture  and  sculpture  gallery  he  would 
c  a  distinguished  personage;  but 
speaking  of  things  as  they  exist,  his 
claims  upon  the  human  countenance 
are  altogether  visionary.  There  again 
is  a  ridiculous  fellow,  a  Monsieur  le 
Simc,  who  might  rule  the  roast  very 
well  in  a  community  of  apes,  but 
whose  pretensions  to  represent  the  first 
feature  on  the  face  of  mankind  are  lu- 
dicrous. You  would  laugh,  sir,  did  I 
tell  you  of  some  other  of  my  rivals  ; 
such  as  Von  Snob,  a  Dutch  boor; 
Master  Bottlenose,  an  English  bump- 
kin ;  and  one  0*Cock,  an  Irish  viu- 
garian  of  unrivalled  impudence.  But, 
sir,  I  will  have  done  with  these  per- 
sons and  speak  for  myself.  I  am  truly 
rejoiced  to  have  met  with  a  gentleman 
of  your  devotion  to  the  ladies.  lam 
myself  of  an  amorous  disposition — ah, 
cruel  La  Retrous?^,**  and  the  Signer 
sighed  in  a  very  natural  and  tduching 
manner ;  "  and  this  community  of  feel- 
ing,** continued  he,  ''will  much  en-  * 
hance  the  pleasure  I  shall  experience 
!n  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  your 
fondest  wishes :  for  this  I  can  confi- 
dently promise  you." 
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"  Alas,  Si^or,"  I  replied,  «*  who 
can  count  with  certainty  on  the  ca- 
pricious tastes  of  a  woman  ?  We  show 
ourselres  to  them,  and  we  talk  to 
them,  and  other  means  of  gaining 
them  we  have  none :  And  who  can 
tell,  I  say,  how  the  change  of  so  im- 
portant an  object  of  sight  may  ofibnd 
a  lady's  eye,  or  how  an  unaccustomed 
twang  in  the  vehicle  of  thought  may 
destroy  the  efibct  of  sentiments  which 
were  once  as  sweet  as  they  were  fami- 
liar to  her  ear  ?** 

"  So  far  as  your  influence  with  the 
ftdr  sex  is  concerned,**  replied  the  Sig- 
ner, '*  set  vour  mind  at  rest.  Let 
me  but  lead  the  van  of  your  personal 
attractions,  and  you  are  irresistible.  *' 

''  How  is  that.  Signer  ?  instruct  me 
in  your  reasons.** 

^ "  First,  then,"  said  Aquiline,  "  to 
give  my  reasons  in  a  logical  manner : 
Qiere  is  no  quality  under  Heaven  which 
women  do  so  admire  in  a  man  as  va- 
lour; either,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
surmises,  because  they  love  to  hold 
safe  in  their  arms  one  who  hath  es- 
caped thither  out  of  so  many  dangers, 
or  as  Ashenaeus  hath  it** — here  per- 
ceiving that  the  Signer  was  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  I  drew  my  chair 
closer  to  him>  in  doing  which  I  lost  his 
second  quotation,  but  toole  him  up  as 
he  proceeded — "  whereas  he  who  hath 
even  the  most  equivocal  sign  of  valour 
about  him,  no  matter  how  hirsute, 
rude,  and  unpolished  a  Brontes  he 
may  be  in  other  respects,  such  as  a 
great  scar  on  his  face,  received  in  the 
wars,  or  an  arm  bandaged  from  a 
wound  in  a  recent  duel,  though  he 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  wars 
against  his  will,  and  had  fought  the 
duel  while  he  was  drunlc,  and  so  only 
pot-valiant,  shall  be  better  received  of 
a  roomful  of  ladies  than  your  hand- 
somest fellow,  who  is  known  to' have 
the  least  distaste  for  the  smell  of 
powder.  But  he  who  carries  on  his 
countenance  the  venr  index  and  token 
of  a  valiant  heart,  I  mean  an  arched, 
embattled,  salient,  and  eagle-like  nose, 
he  shall  have  need  for  neither  patch 
nor  bandage,  but  simply  showing  his 
noble  feature,  though  he  do  but  ad- 
vance it  nn  inch  past  the  door,  he 
shall  say  vent,  visus  sum,  vici;  for 
assuredly  there  will  not  be  a  female 
heart  among  all  present  which  he  will 
not  have  captivated.** 

"  But,  granting  the  influence  of  va- 
lour on  the  female  heart,**  said  I, 
**  how  do  you  show.  Signer,  that  the 
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aquiline  nose  is  a  certain  index  of  that 
quality  ?'* 

<«  Sir,  it  is  the  index  of  all 
good  qualities,**  replied  the  Signer 
with  animation,  **  of  valour,  magnani- 
mity, sagacity,  generosity,  and  blood- 
royal  ;  and  this  1  prove,  on  principles 
of  pure  induction,  by  a  senes  of  ob- 
servations extending  from  the  present 
time  to  the  age  of  the  great  Alexander. 
For,  not  to  weary  you  with  a  host  of 
minor  authorities,  what  says  Aristotle? 
— they,  says  he,  whom  we  Greeks  call 
Gryfi,  or  Griffins,  from  their  beaked 
noses,  be  of  the  naturo  of  the  eagle, 
the  king  of  birds,  that  is  of  a  soaring, 
generous,  courageous,  and  predaceons 
nature ;  wliich  opinion,  doubtless,  did 
not  arise  in  the  mind  of  that  great 
naturalist  without  long  and  curious 
observation.  Again,'conceming  Cy- 
rus, who  was  a  pink  and  pattern  for 
all  prince- like  qualities,  we  are  assured 
by  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  that  he 
was  of  a  great  and  crooked  nose,  as 
did  become  his  noble  nature.  Artax- 
erxes,  likewise,  as  once  might  be  seen 
by  his  medallion  in  the  museum  of 
ATorta*s  brother,  was  a  prince  of  a 
most  eminent  feature.  So,  also,  was 
Antiochus,  the  magnanimous  Emperor 
of  Syria,  surnamed  the  Hawk  on  this 
account ;  while  Justin  is  my  authority 
that  that  noble  gentleman,  Demetrius, 
Prince  of  the  same  empire,  was  a  con- 
spicuous Griffin — and  does  not  Dares 
Phrygius  say  as  much  for  Neoptole- 
mus,  and  Suetonius  for  Servius  Galba, 
and  finaUy,  to  conclude  the  ancients, 
have  we  not  the  testimony  of  Nice- 
phorus,  that  the  apostle  Paul  himself 
was  of  a  neat  and  agile  person,  small- 
headed,  high-browed,  thick-bearded, 
and  of  a  fair  hooked  nose  ?  Again, 
among  the  modems,  what  says  Jovius? 
*  The  three  most  magnanimous  mon- 
archs  of  history*  says  he,  *  namely, 
Mahomet,  the  second  Sultan  of  the 
Turks'  (to  whom  he  might  have  added 
Selim,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  and  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent),  *  Charles  V. 
Emperor  of  Spain,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  Francis  L 
King  of  France,  all  three  were  Grif- 
fins ;  the  first,  in  particular,  to  the 
extraordinary  degree,  that  his  nose 
did  usually  rest  upon  his  upper  lip.* 
Again,  sir,  look  abroad  among  tiie 
warriors  and  ornaments  of  the  world  in 
times  still  nearer  our  own.  Behold 
the  great  and  good  King  William: 
his  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  me- 
mory is  but  the  meed  of  that  valour 
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and  wisdom  indicated  by  his  arched, 
etDinent,  and  eagle-like  proboscis.  See 
what  a  graceful  curre  completes  the 
classic  profile  of  Napoleon:  what  a 
fklcifonoy  embattled,  and  warlike  or- 
gan  leads  the  van  of  Wellington's 
heroic  countenance:  what  a  salient 
and  irrepressible  index  of  the  aspiring 
soul  within  starts  from  amid  the  intel- 
lectual features  of  G rattan  1  But  why 
do  I  weary  you  with  an  accumulation 
of  examples? — all  brave,  and  great, 
and  wise  men  hare  been  Griffins  since 
the  infancy  of  obsenration.  The  nose- 
aquiline  is  destined  to  lead  to  victory 
and  fame  wherever  its  possessors  have 
the  courage  to  follow  it — it  is  the  mar- 
shal of  the  features,  the  captain  of  the 
countenance,  the  masterpiece  of  na* 
ture,  and  the  glory  of  physiognomy.*' 

"  Still,  Signor,"  I  replied,  "  these 
are  but  individual  examples.*' 

**  Ay,  but,"  replied  Aquiline,  *'  I 
will  now  corroborate  these  individual 
examples,  by  showing  how  a  long  ob- 
servation of  such  has  resulted  in  so- 
lemn decrees  and  legislative  enact- 
ments, recognising  the  superiority  of 
the  nose-aqidline  above  all  others,  and 
that  among  some  of  the  wisest  nations 
the  world  ever  saw.  For,  first,  there 
id  the  negative  decree  of  the  old  Jewbh 
law,  which,  as  you  may  read  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  fgrbids  any  one 
having  a  flat  nose  to  approach  the 
altar;  whereby  the  choice  evldentiy 
falls  on  such  as  have  either  straight  or 
hooked  noses;  but  the  Jews  being 
peculiarly  an  aquiline  nose,  among 
whom  straight  noses  were  not  to  be 
found,  I  conclude,  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  flat  nose  amounts  to  a  de- 
cree in  favour  of  the  nose-aquiline ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  that  decree,  I  be- 
lieve, will  not  be  called  in  question. 
Again,  it  was,  as  Possidonius  expli- 
citly informs  us,  a  strict  and  immutable 
law  of  the  ancient  Persians,  a  people, 
also,  wise  in  their  generation,  that 
none  but  those  whose  noses  were  of 
this  commanding  and  magnificent  fi- 
gure should  succeed  to  the  kingly  dig- 
nity among  them ;  so  that  not  only 
does  experience  proclaim  this  fact  of 
the  superiority  of  the  nose-aquiline, 
but  history  attests  the  public  recogni- 
tion of  it  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
amongst  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions.'* 

"  Signer,*'  said  I,  "  you  speak  well 
and  scholar-like ;  nevertheless,  I  can- 
not BO  much  commend  the  practice  of 
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the  Persians  you  mention,  as  of  those 
Thraoians  who  are  reported  (I  think 
it  is  by  Herodotus)  to  have  chosen  their 
monarchs  according  to  their  more  strict* 
ly  phrenological  indications ;  allowing 
those  only  to  be  of  the  blood- royal  who 
had  knotty  or  gibbous  foreheads,  by 
which  I  understand  a  marked  deve* 
lopement  of  the  intellectual  organs, 
such  as  comparison,  eventuality, 
causality,  congruity,  and  individuality, 
qualities  very  fit  to  be  observed  in  the 
selection  of  our  elective  monarch.*' 

"  That  these  Thraeians  did  exhibit 
a  reasonable  shrewd  judgment,  quoad 
frontum,  or  so  far  forth  as  the  forehead 
is  concerned,  I  deny  not,*'  replied  the 
Signer;  «but  I  hdd  that  had  they  eon- 
fined  their  search  for  mental  indicap* 
tions  to  the  organ  of  which  I  am  the 
representative,  they  would  have  taken 
the  matter  by,  as  I  may  say,  the  bet- 
ter handle.  For  although  observa- 
tion may  have  shown  that  these  gib- 
bosities of  the  forehead  have  some- 
times been  co- existent  with  an  excel- 
lent intellect,  yet  why  or  how  they 
have  been  or  ought  to  be  so,  cannot 
in  any  wise  be  determined  ;  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  nose,  the  reasons 
why  that  organ  should  be  the  index 
of  a  sagacious  mind,  a  valiant  heart, 
and  a  magnanimous  nature,  are  as  evi- 
dent in  theory  as  the  confiimation  of 
them  is  palpaole  in  practice.'* 

"  Surely,  Signer,  said  I,  *•  when 
you  compare  the  exploded  dogmas  of 
Lavater  with  the  scientifio  inductions 
of  Spurzheim  and  Gall  you  do  a  great 
injustice." 

<<  To  the  former,  I  admit,"  said 
Aquiline ;  **  for,  as  I  shall  shortiy 
prove,  the  former  is  a  legitimate 
science,  the  latter  but  a  handicraft." 

"  Proceed  then.  Signer,  with  your 
proofs,*'  cried  I ;  **  and  first  your  rea- 
sons why  a  hooked  nose  should  be  the 
index  of  a  sagacious  mind.*' 

*'  The  nasal  functions,'*  began  the 
Signer,  **  are  threefold ;  one  set  of 
them  having  to  do  with  the  olfactory, 
another  with  the  respiratory,  and  the 
third  with  the  visual  organs.  The 
functions  of  the  first  class  in  like  man- 
ner are  twofold  ;  first,  to  convey  the 
perception  of  those  odoriferous  parti- 
cles which  produce  the  sense  of  smell 
to  the  brain ;  and  secondly,  to  purge 
the  brain  itself  of  humours.  Now,  in 
the  hooked  nose,  the  cavity,  ventricle, 
or  chamber  in  which  the  odoriferous 
particles  are  received  and  digested. 
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and  tbrougb  which  the  draining  and 
cleansing  of  the  head  is  perfonned,  is 
larger  than  in  any  other,  by  reason  of 
the  greater  convexity  of  that  part  of 
its  roof  constituted  by  the  ridge  of  the 
nose>  whereby  a  greater  surface  of  the 
rete  mucosum  which  perforins  the  dou- 
ble office  I  have  just  described,  is 
brought  into  play  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sensorium.  Those,  therefore,  who 
have  hooked  noses,  do  not  only  enjoy 
one  sense  in  a  much  greater  degree  of 
perfection,  but  have  the  organs  of  all 
their  other  senses,  nay,  as  it  is  alleged, 
of  thought  itself,  kept  in  a  much 
cleaner  and  more  efficient  state  than 
other  individuals  ;  whence,  doubtless, 
arose  that  opinion  among  the  ancients 
of  the  importance  of  being  welLnosed, 
which  we  find  indicated  in  their  appli- 
cation of  the  term  <  nasutus,*  as  Fes- 
tus  explains  it,  to  such  as  do  most  sa- 
gaciously scent  and  smell  out  the  po- 
litic stratagems  of  other  men.  A  great 
confirmation  whereof  is  also  had  out 
of  Laurentius,  who  informs  us  that  the 
old  Egyptians  in  their  hieroglyphics 
did  formerly  signify  a  wise,  prudent, 
and  clear-headed  man,  by  the  sym- 
bolic representation  or  ideagraph  of  a 
nose." 

**  Now,  Signer,  your  proofs,  if  you 
please,  that  a  hooked  nose  is  the  index 
of  a  valiant  heart.'* 

**  Nothing  more  evident,"  replied 
Aquilino,  '*  for,  first,  the  office  of  re- 
spiration is,  as  held  by  all  the  great 
physicians  of  antiquity,  ad  refrigeran- 
dum  cor,  for  the  cooling  and  ventilat- 
ing of  the  heart,  whereby  it  is  manifest 
that  the  more  expanaed  and  capa- 
cious the  means  of  ventilation  are,  the 
more  need  for  these  cooling  and  re- 
creating visitations  the  ventilated  thing 
must  have ;  hence  I  conclude  that  the 
hearts  of  such  men  as  have  great, 
hooked,  and  capacious  noses,  must 
needs  be  marvellous  hot,  which  is  a 
certain  prognostic  of  valour.  But  if, 
rejecting  the  testimonies  of  the  an- 
cients, we  deny  this  office  of  the  res- 
piratory organs,  and  hold  instead,  with 
Harvey  and  his  modern  school,  that 
the  blood  having  imparted  all  its  ruddy 
and  vital  energies  to  the  flesh  and  fibre 
of  the  frame  during  each  of  its  pere- 
grinations from  the  heart  throughout 
the  body,  returns  languid  and  slug- 
gish to  the  lungs  in  search  of  a  new 
supply  of  vitality  from  the  atmosphere 
with  which  it  there  becomes  mter- 
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penetrated,  and  that  at  each  inspira- 
tion an  entire  renewal  and  revivifica- 
tion of  the  vital  fluid  does  so  take 
place  ;  then,  I  maintain,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  nasal  aditus  or  door>way 
(for  none  but  clowns  and  idiots  breathe 
through  the  mouth  in  their  waking 
moments),  is  open,  capacious,  fit  for 
the  entry  of  a  great  host  of  oxygeni- 
ferous  particles,  and  adapted  to  the 
speedy  expubion  of  the  deleterious 
constituents  of  the  breath  after  each 
purification  of  the  blood  has  taken 
place,  so  will  the  blood  thus  purified, 
revived,  and  recreated,  be  more  hot, 
subtle,  penetrating,  and  vital ;  whence 
I  conclude  that  he  who  has  that  great 
ventricle  to  which  a  hooked  nose  is 
necessary  for  breathing  through,  will 
also  have  hot  and  nimble  blood,  where- 
in consists  the  very  quality  of  valour. 
Hence  we  have  a  reason  for  that  phi- 
losophic expression  of  tlie  Hebrews 
when  describing  the  symptoms  of 
ang^r,  '  there  went  up  a  smoke  out 
of  his  nostrils,*  <  out  of  his  nostrils 
theregoeth smoke,* and  thclike;  which 
some  commentators  would  have  to  be 
an  Orientalism,  but  which  is  only  ano- 
ther evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  and  of  the  presump- 
tion of  the  modems.  For  which  rea- 
son also  we  ought,  in  our  version  of 
Isaiah,  to  read  literally  <  for  my  name's 
sake  will  I  lengthen  my  nose,*  and 
not  tamper  with  the  sacred  text  by 
paraphrasing  it  thus,  <  for  my  name's 
sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger,*  which 
is  neither  so  striking  an  image  nor  so 
philosophical  a  mode  of  speech  as  in  the 
original.  But  to  return  to  our  con- 
sideration of  the  nose  as  the  more  im- 
mediate index  of  valour  ;  we  have  a 
great  confirmation  of  this  truth  in  the 
fact  which  any  one  may  have  observed, 
that  the  activity  of  those  faculties  which 
go  to  constitute  the  quality  of  valour 
invariably  produces  a  corresponding 
developement  of  the  nasal  organ. 
Look  at  the  early  pictures  of  Wel- 
lington and  Anglesea.  Their  noses, 
ere  yet  familiar  with  the  smell  of 
powder,  appear  scarce  more  elevated 
than  those  of  ordinary  men  ;  yet  see 
how  supereminently  they  now  preside 
over  their  respective  countenances  like 
valiant  colonels  mounted  at  the  beads 
of  their  regiments  ready  •  to  lead  to 
death  or  victory." 

"  I  confess  these  are  strong  facts  in 
favour  of  your  claims  to  valour,  Sig- 
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nor,*'  I  replied;  ''let  me  now  hear  your 
grounds  for  challenging  the  further  dis- 
tinction of  greater  magnanimity.** 

**  The  nose,"  replied  Signer  Aqui- 
linoy  **  is  admitted  hy  all  writers  not 
ODly  to  complete  and  adorn  the  rest  of 
the  features, '  having  per  ««,*  as  Lau- 
rentius  saitb,  '  a  kind  of  beauty,  yea, 
of  mi^esty ;'  but  to  be  most  service- 
able also  to  the  optic  organs  in  separ- 
ating their  more  immediate  spheres  of 
vision,  so  as  to  prevent  them  having  a 
common  focus  within  those  limits 
which  have  to  do  with  obliouity  of  sight. 
The  eye,  being  thus  guided  direct  to 
its  object,  and  having  no  room  for 
dodging  or  avoiding  a  full  view  and 
contemplation  of  it,  b  habituated  to  a 
steady  and  straightforward  consider- 
ation of  whatsoever  comes  before  it. 
Now  there  is  no  more  marked  indica- 
tion of  a  magnanimous  nature  than 
that  a  man  should  look  whatsoever  be 
has  to  deal  with  full  in  the  face. 
Hence  doubtless  arise  the  perseverance 
and  sagacity  of  aquiline  statesmen. 
Think  you  that  Peel  could  persevere 
from  session  to  session  with  bis  eye  on 
his  object  as  he  has  done,  but  for  the 
Unea  directrix  of  that  exalted  feature 
which  at  the  present  moment  points 
to  office  ?  Hence  also  I  account  for 
•  the  successes  of  Castlereagh ;  and  I 
conclude,  as  well  from  the  prior  argu- 
ment for  magnanimity  which  we  draw 
from  the  admitted  fact  of  valour,  as 
from  this  additional  use  and  effect  of 
the  falciform  organ,  that  he  who  has 
a  g^eat  hooked  and  salient  nose  is 
necessarily  wise,  valiant,  and  magna- 
nimous.*' 

"  You  seem  to  have  studied  the 
matter  very  deeply.  Signer,**  said  I. 

'*  Sir,**  replied  Aquilino,  **  I  am  a 
Professor  of  Rhinology.** 
«  Of  what  ?'*  asked  I. 
"Of  Rhinology,  or  the  science  of 
divining  characters  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  nose,"  replied  Aquilino,  taking 
a  pair  of  callipers  out  of  his  pocket. 
"  But  I  forget,"  said  he,  putting  them 
up  again  with  a  smile,  "  that  your 
character  for  the  present  is,  as  I  may 
say,  incommensurable.** 

*'  This  is  a  science  of  which  I  never 
heard  before,**  said  I,  "  though  I  am 
a  member  of  the  British  Association, 
and  have  not  missed  a  meeting  of  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
during  the  season.  Pray,  when  and 
by  whom  was  it  discovered?** 
**  Itwaswell  known  to  the  ancients,** 


replied  Aquilino';  '<  but  the  honour  of 
reviving  it  belongs  to  Doctors  Spleen 
and  Worse*em,  two  illustrious  Ger- 
mans of  the  last  generation.** 

*'  And  what  led  these  learned  doc* 
tors  tp  make  the  discovery  ?*' 

"  Doctor  Worse'em,"  replied  the 
Signer,  "  was  first  led  to  consider  the 
nose  an  index  of  the  mind  by  observ- 
ing that  a  serjeant-major  in  the  Prus- 
sian foot-guards,  who  had  already 
fought  three  duels  with  broadswords, 
and  two  with  rapiers,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived his  promotion  for  leading  the 
forlorn  hope  on  a  certain  very  danger- 
ous occasion,  was  distinguished  above 
his  comrades  by  the  extraordinary 
developement  of  bis  nasal  organs.  Ob- 
serving the  same  peculiar  formation  to 
accompany  like  characteristics  in  ano- 
ther person,  a  prize-fighter  of  Stutt- 
gard,  ne  directed  his  enquiries  towards 
ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  the 
noses  of  several  other  buffers  and  dare- 
devils, and  finding  invariably  that  the 
indications  were  the  same,  concluded, 
on  strict  principles  of  induction,  that 
a  large  nose  of  the  Roman  make  was 
the  true  index  of  a  valiant  heart.*' 

**  But  a  man*s  possessing  or  not 
possessing  mere  courage  goes  a  very 
little  way  in  determining  his  charac- 
ter," said  I ;  "  and  unless  you  have 
been  enabled  to  ascertain  the  nasal 
indications  of  various  other  qualities, 
I  must  deny  your  right  to  claim  the 
title  of  a  science  for  Dr  Worsc'em's 
discoveiy.** 

"  But  courage,  or  combativeness, 
is  far  from  being  the  only  quality  of 
which  we  have  ascertained  the  organ," 
said  Aquilino  ;  **  there,  for  example,- 
to  begin  at  the  beginning,  is  wit,  or 
congruity,  irhich  was  the  very  second 
function  realized  by  Worse'em.  The 
manner  in  which  he  discovered  the  seat 
of  this  organ  is  worthy  of  being  com- 
memorated. It  is  situated  at  the  inferi- 
or antero -lateral  extremity  of  the  nose, 
and  is  a  double  organ .  To  thb  spot  Dr 
Worse'em  observed  several  individuals 
of  a  strong  natural  turn  for  humour  ap- 
plying the  extremity  of  the  thumb  of 
either  hand,  with  the  fingers  extended, 
whenever  they  said  any  thing  particu- 
larly witty.  It  is  true  there  have  been 
various  opinions  among  Rhinologists 
as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  extension  of 
the  fingers ;  but  there  is  no  science  in 
Which  some  difference  of  opinion  will 
not  be  found  among  the  most  learned 
professors ;  and>  as  Rhinology  is  yet 
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in  its  infancy,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
it  should  be  exempt  from  those  uncer- 
tainties which  continue  to  affect  even 
astronomy  and  geology  in  their  ma- 
ture age.  With  regard  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  thumb,  however,  there 
can  be  no  mistake ;  and  the  organ  is 
now  considered  to  be  quite  conclusively 
ascertained." 

"  I  must  admit,'*  said  I,  "  that  Doc- 
tor Worse'em's  observation  was  a  per- 
fectly true  one.  I  have  myself  seen 
the  pictures  of  humorists  represent- 
ed in  this  attitude  ;  and  I  recollect,  in 
particular,  being  struck  with  the  fact 
m  several  of  Mr  Cruikshank*8  draw- 
ings.'' 

*«  The  next  organ  observed  by  Doc- 
tor Worse'em,"  continued  Aquilino, 
*•  was  that  of  amativeness,  or  love  of 
the  other  sex,  the  manner  of  discover- 
ing which  was  as  follows  : — He  had  a 
patient,  a  lady  of  a  very  amorous  tem- 
perament. When  attending  her  once, 
for  a  cold  in  the  head,  he  observed 
that  in  applying  her  mouchoir  she 
caught  hold  of  her  nose  much  higher 
up  than  persons  usually  do.  On  en- 
quiry he  found  that  the  sight  of  any  of 
the  objects  of  her  regards  (for  she  was 
a  lady  of  extended  benevolence)  oc- 
casioned a  peculiar  tingling  sensation 
in  the  same  ^art.  This  led  him  to 
further  investigations,  which  resulted 
in  the  amplest  confirmation  of  his 
theory.  The  organ  is  double.  It  is 
situated  posteriorly  and  superiorly  to 
the  organ  of  valour,  which,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  forms  thekey-stone, 
as  it  were,  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose." 

"  Really  this  is  very  interesting,'*  I 
exclaimed  ;  ''  and  tell  me,  have  you 
found  out  tbe  organ  of  veneration  yet  ? 
for  I  always  was  a  person  of  a  religious 
turn  $  and,  as  I  must  have  possessed 
the  organ  large,  I  might  thus,  per- 
haps, make  a  guess  at  the  shape  of  my 
former  nose.*' 

**  Veneration,"  said  Aquilino,  "was 
at  first  thought,  by  the  French  Rhin- 
ologist,  to  reside  in  the  tip,  or  extre- 
mity of  the  nasal  apparatus  ;  because 
in  noses  of  the  Gallic  family  that  par- 
ticular part  most  commonly  looks  up 
at  the  sky.  But  this  is  now  determined 
to  be  the  organ  of  attachment;  and 
veneration  is  referred,  by  our  most 
learned  professors,  to  the  very  oppo- 
site end,  for  the  reason  that  the  supe- 
rior extremity  of  any  thing  Is  always 
nearer  heaven  than  the  inferior.** 

u  Good!    And  because  our  affec* 


tions  are  too  much  engaged  with  the 
things  of  this  world,  you  give  them  the 
end  that  looks  down  towards  the 
earth?" 

'<  Exactly  so ;  with  this  additional 
reason  to  make  all  sure  ;  that  we  ob- 
serve children  rubbing  the  tips  of  their 
noses  to  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers 
and  nurses  ;  and  that  the  most  affec- 
tionate mode  of  salutation  among  many 
nations  at  the  present  day  is  by  rub- 
bing noses,  in  which  operation  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  organs  are  very  fre- 
quently brought  into  contact." 

"  True,  true.  I  have  observed  the 
same  in  dogs.  My  spaniel  always 
pokes  his  nose  into  my  hand  when  he 
would  show  his  affection  for  me  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner.'* 

*'  No  doubt,"  replied  Aquilino,  «*  it 
is  most  natural  he  should.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  organs,"  he  con- 
tinued, '*  which  we  have  ascertained  in 
a  similar  manner  ;  and  the  science 
now  is  so  far  perfected  that  I  can  speak 
with  certainty  to  the  character  of  a 
person  I  never  saw,  by  merely  inspect- 
ing a  memorandum  of  the  dimensions 
of  his  nose." 

*'  How  I  regret,**  lexclwmed,  "  that 
I  cannot  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
shovring  your  skill  in  my  own  case ! 
I  must  only  console  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  as  I  still  have  my  head  on 
mj  shoulders,  I  cannot  be  said  to  have 
altogether  lost  my  character.** 

"  Ah,  sir,**  said  Aquilino,  *'  if  you 
depend  on  your  head  for  a  character, 
your  reputation  will  be  of  a  very  equi- 
vocal kind.** 

*'  Oh  I**  swd  I,  "  two  of  a  trade, 
I  know,  can  never  agree.  But  not- 
withstanding the  ingenuity  of  your 
Rhinologicsd  arguments,  I  must  still 
say  that  I  continue  more  a  disciple  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  than  of  Spleen 
and  the  other.  For  if  we  admit  the 
brain  to  be  the  seat  of  thought,  it  is 
surely  more  rational  to  attend  to 
what  experience  tells  us  are  the  indi- 
cations of  thought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  brain  than  anywhere 
else." 

"  Sir,**  said  Aquilino,  "  I  will  bo 
bold  to  say  that  the  argument  for  the 
truth  of  phrenology,  drawn  from  the 
indications  of  the  cranium,  woidd  be 
rather  stronger  than  otherwise  if 
there  were  no  brain  in  the  skull  at 
all.'* 

*«  How,  Signer  ?  You  state  a  pa- 
radox/' 
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"  Suppose  the  great  clock  of  the 
post-office^*'  said  Aquilino>  *^  instead 
of  its  proper  apparatus  of  weighty 
pendulum^  and  escapement,  to  consist 
internally  of  a  substance  altogether 
irreconcUablo  with  the  indications  of 
the  dial-plate,  in  which  neither  the 
system  of  the  hours,  nor  the  division 
of  the  minutes,  nor  the  subdivision  of 
the  seconds  could  be  traced^  and  that 
this  substance  was  said  to  be  the  true 
and  only  org^n  of  time ;  and  sup- 
pose that  the  hands  of  this  clock  were 
sometimes  observed  to  indicate  the 
true  time,  albeit  no  connexion  what- 
ever could  be  traced  between  them 
and  this  internal  organ  ;  then,  I  say, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  credit  of 
the  dial  that  it  should  be  left  alone  to 
stand  on  its  ascertained  merits,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  than  that  iudiyi- 
duals  coming  to  consult  it,  and  refer- 
ring to  its  machinery  for  a  reason 
why  its  hands  should  point  so  and  so, 
should  discover  that  there  was  no 
traceable  likeness,  connexion,  or  ana- 
logy between  the  alleg^  index  with- 
out and  the  admitted  organ  within.'* 

"  In  that  case  the  dial  should  get 
the  credit  of  being  index  and  organ 
in  one,"  said  I. 

**  Precisely  so,"  replied  the  Signor. 
"  Admit  the  cranium  itself  to  be  the 
organ  of  thought,  and  the  indications 
of  the  cranium  are,  so  far,  the  better 
grounds  of  phrenological  conclusions  ; 
but  if  you  insist  on  the  cranium  being 
the  index  of  tliat  to  which  it  bears  no 
resemblance,  analogy,  or  relationship 
whatever,  namely,  to  a  medullary  and 
cineritious  substance,  the  superior 
surface  of  which  is  convoluted  in  a 
manner  neither  symmetrical  as  to  its 
opposite  sides,  nor  co-extensive  with 
the  indications  of  the  homjr  covering 
above,  you  act  as  inconsistently  as 
those  popes  who,  granting  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  tnie,  did  put  forth  bulls 
irreconcilable  with  Scripture  as  in- 
dices and  expositors  thereof.  Now 
surely  it  would  have  been  better  for 
these  bulls  that  the  Scriptures  had  not 
had  an  existence,  than  that,  by  an 
investigation  of  the  original  organ  of 
truth,  their  false  pretensions  to  ex- 
plaining the  same  should  be  de- 
tected.'^ 

**  Granting,  Signor,*'  I  replied, 
'*  that  we  cannot  trace  all  the  mhior 
convolutions  on  the  surface  of  the 
skull,  yet  you  must  adout  that  certain 
systems  oi  convolutions,  each,  it  may 
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be,  made  up  of  many  minor  Tdumi- 
na,,  are  externally  traceable  3  and 
that  those,  although  not  made  up  of 
parts  symmetricaliv  situated  in  them- 
selves, arc  certainly  to  be  fonnd  in 
corresponding  situations  indicated  on 
either  side  of  the  cranium." 

«  That  such  external  indications 
exist,  I  grant,"  said  Aquilino ;  "  but 
that  corresponding  systems  are  to  be 
found  below  the  superior  surface  of 
the  dura  nuUer,  I  deny ;  for,  not  to 
speak  of  the  varieties  of  thickness 
which  are  to  be  found  In  the  cranium 
itself,  the  Inequalities  of  this  and  the 
other  membranes  are  so  considerable, 
that  the  correspondence  you  would 
hint  at  is  quite  lost  and  confounded 
among  the  integuments,  each  of  which 
renders  the  surface  more  even,  as  a 
coat  of  plaster  does  a  rough  wall,  un- 
til, when  the  skull-cap  comes  to  be 
put  on,  the  superior  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  exhibits  no  more  resem- 
blance to  the  convolutions  it  overlies 
than  does  the  superior  surface  of  the 
hypogastric  region  to  the  conv<^u- 
tions  of  the  intestinal  oanal.  But 
supposing  that  you  had  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  observable  systems,  1  ob- 
ject, first,  that  these  svstems  are  not 
bound  by  the  natural  /omcb  or  fur- 
rows of  separation  which  occur  be- 
tween the  difPerent  series  of  the  minor 
voltunina,  and  which,  if  separate  or- 
gans existed  in  the  brain,  would  pri- 
ma fade  appear  to  be  their  natural 
boundaries  ;  and,  secondly,  that  even 
if  such  boundaries  had  been  establish- 
ed to  each  system,  these  systems  are 
themselves  of  uniform  structure,  and 
in  immediate  connexion  underneath 
throughout  each  sphere  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  cannot,  without  an  assump- 
tion which  no  other  result  of  anatomy 
will  warrant,  be  supposed  to  be  si- 
multaneously engaged  in  multiform 
and  dissimilar  functions." 

'<  Let  me  hear  you  more  at  large 
upon  your  first  objection." 

*'  If  we  map  out  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum  according  to  the  external 
indications  of  its  bony  covering,  our 
lines  of  division  will  cross  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain  ten  times  for 
once  that  they  will  coincide  with 
them  ;  so  that  it  wonld  be  impossible 
to  separate  one  system  of  these  con- 
volutions thus  mapped  out  fVom  other 
portions  of  the  same  convolutions,  ex- 
tending into  what  are  alleged  to  be 
difierent    organs^    without    •atting 
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through,  and  artificially  separating 
the  eineritious  substance  of  the  brain 
itself.  Thus  the  organ  of  faith,  we 
will  say,  for  example,  is  not  made  up 
of  a  separate  convolution,  or  system 
of  convolutions,  naturally  marked  out 
and  distinguished  from  the  surround- 
ing matter  of  the  brain  by  a  continu- 
ous sulcus  or  furrow,  but  of  parts, 
fragments,  elbows  of  diverse  convo- 
lutions, separated  from  one  another 
by  natural  boundaries ;  but  not  sepa- 
rated at  all  from  their  continuations 
into  adjacent  organs,  the  functions  of 
which  are  alleged  to  be  totally  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  organ  of  faith. 
Nay,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
the  continuous  convolutions  of  differ- 
ent organs,  when  there  happens  to  be 
a  paitial  division,  overlap,  so  that 
what  goes  to  form  the  protuberance 
under  one  organ  is  really  less  a  part 
of  that  than  of  an  adjacent  organ.*' 

"  But,**  said  I,  **  since  the  struc- 
ture of  the  adjacent  systems  is  uni- 
form,  it  matters  not  whether  they  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  fossa 
or  by  arbitrary  divisions;  for  these 
fossm  are  no  more  than  folds  and 
corrugations  produced  by  the  com- 
pressed state  in  which  the  surface  of 
the  cerebrum  is  kept,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  stowed  in  a  more 
convenient  compass,  or  with  the  de- 
sign of  exposing  a  greater  extent  of 
surface  ;  so  that  there  are,  in  fact,  no 
natural  divisions  whatever :  but  if,  as 
1  think  I  can  prove,  the  brain  must  be 
a  congeries  of  separate  organs,  it  is 
plain  that  divisions  of  some  sort  will 
be  necessary  ;  and  therefore  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  adopt  the  arbitrary  di- 
visions you  find  fault  with." 

"This,  then,'*  said  Aquilino,  "brings 
me  fairly  to  my  second  objection, 
namely,  that  there  can  be  no  local 
variety  of  function  where  there  is  nei- 
ther separateness  of  arrangement  nor 
difference  of  structure.** 

"  But,**  said  I,  *'  I  shall  prove  that 
the  brain  is  not  one  organ  but  a  con- 
geries of  organs.  You  grant  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  ?'* 

"  Suppose  it  BO,  argumenti  gratia,'^ 

"  Then,  if  it  be  one  organ,  it  must 
be  exercised  all  at  once,  and  equally 
in  all  parts.  But  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  not  exercised  all  at  once  and 
equally  together,  else  we  could  have 
no  such  phenomenon  as  a  dream.  But 
we  do  dream.  The  brain  is  therefore 
pot  one  organ  but  ^  congeries  of  or- 


gans, some  of  which  are  at  certain 
times  in  a  greater,  and  some  at  cer- 
tain times  in  a  less  state  of  activity." 

"  Good,"  said  Aquiline,  "  I  like 
the  argument;  let  us  apply  it  else- 
where, and  see  what  we  shall  make  of 
it.  You  grant  the  nose  to  be  the  or- 
gan of  smell  ?'* 

"  Suppose  it  so,*'  said  I,  somewhat 
doggedly. 

•«  Then,  if  it  be  one  organ  it  must 
be  exercised  all  at  once  and  equally 
in  all  parts.  But  the  smelling  facul- 
ties are  not  exercised  all  at  once  and 
equally  together,  else  we  could  have 
no  such  phenomena  as  the  perception 
of  sweet  bdours  at  one  time  and  of 
bad  smells  at  another.  But  we  do 
perceive  both  sweet  odours  and  bad 
smells.  The  nose  is,  therefore,  not 
one  organ,  but  a  congeries  of  organs, 
some  of  which  are  at  certain  times  in 
a  greater,  and  some  in  a  less  state  of 
activity ;  and,  therefore,  according  to 
the  shape  of  a  man's  nose  and  the 
quantity  of  mucous  membrane  expo- 
sed in  certain  parts  of  it,  I  ain  justi- 
fied in  inferring,  if  previous  obsenra- 
tion  be  found  occasionally  to  have 
pointed  at  similar  conclusions,  that 
such  a  one  has  twice  as  good  a  nose 
for  civet  as  for  lavender,  and  that  such 
another  one's  faculty  for  smeUing  a 
rat  is  remarkably  strong,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  hb  organ  of  muriodorate- 
iveness  is  very  largely  developed." 

"  The  only  rat  I  smell  is  in  your 
own  argument,  Signor,"  cried  I. 
"  You  institute  an  analogy  between 
an  organ  whose  business  it  is  to  deal 
with  sensitive  particles,  and  an  organ 
which  is  occupied  in  performing  the 
work  of  the  immaterial  mind." 

"  And  this,"  replied  Aquiline,  •'  is 
but  a  shrew-mouse  to  the  huge  ani- 
mal  which  you  have  entrapped  in  your 
own  rejoinder.  You  argue  that  be- 
cause some  inconsiderate  persons 
grant  in  general  terms  that  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  the  imple- 
ment is  therefore  liable  to  all  that  can 
be  predicated  of  the  operation,  which 
is  as  absurd  as  to  say,  that  because  the 
hand- saw  is  the  tool  of  the  carpenter, 
and  the  carpenter  sometimes  spends 
his  evenings  at  home  and  sometimes 
at  the  alehouse,  the  hand-saw  is  there- 
fore not  one  tool  but  a  congeries  of 
tools.  Say  at  once,  the  hand-saw  is 
the  carpenter,  or  the  brain  is  the  mind« 
and  I  will  know  how  to  meet  you." 

«  Signor,"  said  I,  "  I  do  not  tnuch 
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like  acceptipg  of  illustrations  in  place 
of  arguments ;  still,  if  you  will  sub- 
stitute the  tool-box  for  the  hand-saw, 
I  cannot  but  say  that  you  will  give  a 
fairer  representation  of  my  case.'* 

*«  Show  me,"  cried  Aquilino,  **  in 
the  medullary  and  cineritious  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  in  which  you  as- 
sert that  these  different  organs  are  to 
be  found,  a  difference  of  structure  be- 
tween any  two  parts  of  both,  so  slight 
as  to  be  detected  by  the  most  refined 
process  of  analysb,  and  that  moment, 
*  transfuga  ad  castra  Comhiano  fio.* 
I  do  not  ask  for  a  gross  and  palpable 
dbtinction  like  that  between  the  blunt 
hammer  and  the  sharp  chisel,  the 
smooth  plane  and  the  rough  file,  the 
spiral  gimlet  and  the  straight  spring- 
bit — show  me  any  difference  what- 
ever— let  it  be  but  enough  to  enable 
the  anatomist,  with  all  the  help  of 
spectacles  and  microscope,  to  say  this 
portion  of  cineritious  and  medullary 
matter  was  cut  out  of  the  organ  of 
combativeness,  and  that  out  of  the  or- 
gan of  faith,  and  I  am  your  convert." 

"  Well,  Signer,"  said  I,  "  there  is 
no  knowing  but  that  we  may,  some 
day,  be  able  to  gratify  you.  In  the 
mean-time,  we  must  not  be  too  sure 
that  such  differences  do  not  exist,  al- 
though our  present  means  of  investi- 
gation may  not  enable  us  to  discover 
them." 

**  'Tis,  at  the  least,  somewhat 
'  strange,"  replied  Aquilino,  **  that 
where  the  alleged  operations  are  so 
extremely  different — (for  what  com- 
munity is  there,  for  example,  between 
the  exercise  of  combativeness  and  of 
faith,  or  of  self-esteem  and  of  causal- 
ity ?) — ^there  should  be  no  difference 
whatever  observable  in  the  implements 
used  by  the  mind;  while  in  the 
commonest  artisan's  tool-box,  though 
all  his  operations  have  the  same  ob- 
ject, that,  namely,  of  removing  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  material  on  which 
he  works,  the  difference  between  each 
and  every  other  is  so  apparent  as  at 
onee  to  point  out  its  peculiar  uses." 

**  But,  Signer,'*  said  I,  **  we  do  not 
suppose  this  difference  of  function 
compatible  with  identity  of  structure 
without  reason.  I,  for  instance,  can 
see  no  difference  between  the  optic  and 
the  olfactory  nerve,  yet  you  know  that 
the  functions  of  these  are  as  different 
as  is  the  colour  of  red  from  the  soond 
of  a  trumpet.** 

**  If  you  cannot  see  the  difference 
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between  them,  you  are  no  very  exac 
anatomist,**  replied  Aquilino;  «*  bu* 
even  supposing  them  identical  in  struc- 
ture, they  are  furnished  with  external 
organs  as  diverse  in  formation  and  de- 
sign as  are  a  drum  and  a  telescope. 
Yet  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing, 
clearly  distinguished  as  are  the  dif- 
ferences of  their  external  organs,  are 
not  so  different  from  each  other  as  are 
almost  any  two  of  these  functions 
which  you  attribute  to  undistinguish- 
able  parts  of  the  same  undivided  cere- 
brum.** 

"  Still,  Signer,"  said  I,  "  when  we 
see  the  remarkable  agreement  of  ob- 
servations made  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries,  all  corroborative 
of  the  fact,  that  certain  indications  of 
the  cranium  are  found  to  be  co-exist- 
ent with  certain  mental  dispositions, 
and  when  we  know  that  the  general 
form  of  the  cranium  depends  on  the 
developement  of  these  substances 
which  it  covers,  we  must  not  lightly 
reject  the  evidence  of  such  facts,  be- 
cause we  may  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
vise a  perfect  theory  to  account  for 
them.** 

"  Just  so,'*  replied  Aquilino,  "  and 
therefore  it  is  that  I  think  you  have 
cause  to  regret  the  presence  of  so  un- 
tractable  a  substance  as  the  brain 
among  those  phenomena  which  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  forming 
your  theory.  For,  first,  if  you  take 
the  orange  medullary  matter,  which 
forms  the  c^n/rt/m  ora/(?  of  either  sphere 
to  be  the  true  brain,  you  fall  into  the 
difficulty  that  this  is  the  most  unlike 
the  external  indications  of  the  cranium 
of  all  the  other  substances  contained 
within  it ;  for,  the  cineritious  matter, 
which  is  chiefly  the  materia  farmatriz 
of  these  indications,  penetrates  the 
medulla  unequally,  and  still  less  re- 
presents its  superior  siurface  than  it  is 
Itself  represented  by  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  cranium ;  and,  secondly,  if 
}ou  lake  iLi.^  cuticle  cuvcii.if4  to  bo 
the  true  brain,  you  fall  into  the  diffi- 
culty  that  this  is  of  very  unequal  vo- 
lume in  different  heads,  as  well  as 
frequently  of  unequal  and  variable 
thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  same; 
and,  third,  if  you  take  either  or  both 
to  be  the  true  brain,  wherever  they  aro 
to  be  discovered,  you  will  find  " 
cessary  to  bring  the  volui 
spinal  cord  into  your  acco: 
cineritious  and  medullary  sul 
the  same  sort  with  that  of 
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occur  in  all  men  down  eyen  to  the 
lumbar  regions  ;  and  then  the  length 
of  a  man*s  back,  as  well  as  the  capa- 
city and  shape  of  his  head^  will  be- 
come a  material  ingredient  in  casting 
the  cerebroscope.  In  fine,  if  the  in- 
dications of  the  cranium  be  absolutely 
true^  you  are  bound,  first,  to  assume 
the  cranium  itself  as  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  for  it  is  liker  to  itself  than  any 
thing  else ;  and,  failing  the  cranium^ 
you  are,  secondly,  bound  to  assume 
the  dura  mater  to  be  that  orgpan,  for  it 
is  next  likest  to  that  which  is  its  in- 
dex ;  and,  failing  the  tiura  mater, 
tunica  arachnoidea,9Jidpia  mater,  you 
are  bound,  thirdly,  or  fifthly,  if  you 
will,  to  assume  the  cuticle  covering  of 
the  medulla  to  be  that  organ,  for  it 
is  next  likest  to  it ;  and,  failing  all 
these,  you  come  to  the  medulla  itself, 
which  most  men  consider  to  be  the 
true  brain,  but  which  is  not  like  the 
index  at  all ;  then,  under  the  medulla, 
we  have  got  these  cavities  in  which 
the  old  Arabians  were  of  opinion  that 
the  mental  operations  were  carried 
on,  and  from  the  bulk  of  which  they 
judged  of  the  activity  of  the  spirits 
which  had  made  themselves  such  and 
such  elbow-room ;  and  beyond  these 
I  do  not  expect  that  you  wiU  persist  in 
prosecuting  your  search  after  the  true 
ustrument  of  thought ;  though,  if  you 
have  the  inclination,  there  are  sub- 
stances enough  of  functions  still 
undiscovered,  such  as  your  corpus 
striatum,  your  tania  semidrcularis, 
your  pes  hippocampi,  your  corpo- 
ra quadrigeminap  and  your  fornix, 
am<Mig  which  to  seek  after  the  un- 
searchable, down  even  to  the  medulla 
obUgata,  and,  if  you  will,  to  the  05 
cocygis.  Thus,  then,  I  come  round 
once  more  to  my  former  conclusion, 
that  the  great  stumblingblock  your 
phrenologists  have  to  get  over,  is  the 
brain  itself.'* 

«<Sirr'  cried  I,  surprised  into  a 
momentanr  warmth  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Signer's  conclusion,  "  af- 
ter the  ridiculous  arguments  which  you 
have  adduced  to  show  that  a  hooked 
nose  is  the  sign  of  valour"^-— 

*'  I  have  at  least  adduced  an  argn. 
ment  assigning  a  reason  for  the  fact, 
proved  by  the  tesCtnony  of  experi- 
eace»"  interrupted  Aqniimo^  *^  which 
is  more  than  the  supporters  of  phra- 
nology,  under  the  new  system,  have 
dooe.     In  the  old  aehooi,  indeed^  it 
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was  very  different.  If  Avicenna  or 
Averrhoes  concurred  in  placing  the 
imagination  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
head,  the  intellect  in  the  middle,  and 
memory  behind,  they  told  you  the 
why  and  wherefore.  The  imagina- 
tion, being  to  apprehend  the  species 
and  representatives  of  sensible  tnin^, 
was  placed  near  the  seats  of  the  pnn- 
cipal  senses ;  the  intellect,  being  to 
abstract  these  images  of  things  from 
the  imagination,  was  seated  next  to  it; 
and  besides  this,  it  was  placed  in  the 
middle,  because  the  middle  is  the 
safest  and  most  honourable  place,  and 
so  fittest  for  the  intellect,  it  being  the 
most  precious  and  noble  faculty  of  the 
human  soul;  the  memory,  again,  as 
being  the  recorder  and  registrar-gene- 
ral, as  it  were,  whose  office  it  is" 

"  Tut,  tut !  Signer,*'  cried  I ;  "  I 
am  really  surprised  that  you  should 
rake  up  such  rubbish  as  this  from  the 
old  hanapers  of  empiricism.  Your  own 
arguments  were  ridiculous  enough  ; 
but  these  puerilities  of  the  Arabians 
are  unworthy  even  of  the  advocate  of 
the  nose-aquiline." 

'*  You  may  overthrow  my  argu- 
ments if  you  will,"  repUed  Aquilino; 
*'  and  I  am  content  to  rest  upon  the 
observed  facts,  which  I  can  still  do 
with  infinitely  greater  security  than 
you  can,  since,  I  thank  heaven,  we 
have  no  admitted  organ  of  valour  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nose,  by 
a  reference  to  which  my  evidences  * 
can  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent 
amon^  themselves." 

**  Sir,"  said  I, ''  I  know  many  m^ 
with  hooked  noses  who  are  gr^t 
cowards." 

*'  And  I,  sir,"  replied  Aqnilino, 
"  know  many  more  with  big  heads 
who  are  great  dunces." 

"  A  man  may  have  excellent  ci^mi- 
bilities,  and  yet  never  have  used 
them,"  I  replied. 

"  Just  io,"  said  he.  "  Every  man 
with  a  hooked  nose  oiay  be  a  hero,  if 
he  will  only  pluck  up  a  spirit." 

**  Nosey,  Signer  Aquilino,  has  from 
the  earliest  times  be^  a  term  of  re- 
proach." 

**  What  more  opprobions  than  the 
nickname  of  Chuckle-bead?"  he  re- 
plied. 

*<  Chuckle-head,"  I  mliad,  **  has 
alike  signifieatioo  with  Btdlet-bead, 
or  Round-head ;  and  is  used  reproach- 
fully only  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
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that  undue  devclopement  of  the  animal 
propensities  which  distinguishes  those 
who  are  so  called." 

«*  Nosey,  being  a  diminutive/'  re- 
plied AquUino,  *'  can  only  apply  to 
those  who  are  deficient  in  a  due  de- 
velopement  of  the  organ ;  lilie  those 
Slleni  and  Satyrs,  by  whose  flat  and 
defective  noses  the  philosophic  an- 
cients used  to  figure  forth  a  rude  in- 
tellect. Nay,  as  Plutarch  and  Pliny 
would  seem  to  hint,  those  wild  men 
of  the  woods,  the  Sileni,  had  their 
name  from  that  ape-like  shape  of 
their  noses,  they  being  in  other  re- 
spects tall  and  proper  men.*' 

"  With  your  leave,"  said  I,  "  that 
is  a  wrong  interpretation :  for  Julius 
Pollux  is  clear  that  the  Sileni  were 
so  called  ««'•  rw  Ixxmtvuv  •  as  in- 
dicating a  disposition  which  is  but  too 
strongly  marked  by  the  protuberant 
cerebeUa  of  such  figures.*' 

"  I  appeal  to  the  Etruscan  vases," 
cried  Aquilino. 

"  I  confess,"  said  a  polite  personage, 
whom  I  had  not  before  observed, 
mingling  in  an  easy  tone  in  the  con- 
versation, *'  I  am  surprised  to  find 
the  judicious  Signer  Aquilino  appeal- 
ing to  these  elegant  remains  of  anti- 
quity, which  are,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
the  very  muniments  and  patents  of  my 
right  to  represent  the  Nasal  family 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Sir,"  turning 
to  me,  *'  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the 
honourable  situation  lately  filled  by 
my  deceased  kinsman  is  still  unoccu- 
pied ;  and,  if  the  recommendations  of 
Jupiter  and  Esculapius,  the  wisest, 
and  of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  the 
handsomest  of  the  gods — of  Achilles 
and  Alexander  the  most  valiant,  and 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  most  phi- 
losophic of  men,  can  interest  you  in 
my  favour,  I  trust  I  am  not  too  pre- 
sumptuous in  aspiring  to  succeed 
him." 

Aquilino,  who  during  the  address, 
had  been  snuffing  the  air,  and  putting 
on  looks  of  scorn  and  defiance,  now 
turned  to  me.  "  This,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  is  the  Greek  of  whom  we  have  just 
been  speaking.  I  believe  I  have  your 
authority  for  telling  him  that  his  ser- 
vices are  not  required.  Count,  you 
may  retire,  you  are  wanted  in  the 
museum  —  the  antiquaries  expect 
you." 

*'  With  the  forms  of  classic  beauty, 
whether  in  the  museum,  the  studio, 
or  in  Olympus,  I  may  indeed  be  said 
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to  reside/'  replied  Count  Bdviderc, 
no  ways  abashed,  *'  but  although  I 
am  unhappUy  of  late  days  more  at 
home  in  the  picture  and  sculpture 
gallery  than  on  the  countenances  of 
men,  yet  here  are  features".— bowing 
to  me — *' which,  as  they  have  been 
modelled  so  far  on  those  of  the  Apollo, 
it  were  a  thousand  pities  to  leave  ii>- 
complete." 

*'  Ha,  ha,  ha  1"  cried  Aquilino — "  a 
precious  specimen  of  the  *  Adulandi 
gens  peritissima.' " 

"  If  you  would  cap  quotations," 
replied  Belvidere,  ''  I  have  here  one 
from  the  Legation  of  Luteprand, 
*  When  we  would  brand  an  enemy 
with  disgrace,  we  call  him  a  Roman, 
comprehending  under  that  one  name 
of  Roman,  whatever  is  base,  is 
cowardly,  is  covetous,  is  false,  is  vi- 
cious.'" 

"  Rascal  1"  cried  Aquilino,  "  I  will 
tweak  you  tin  you  are  as  long  as  the 
nose  of  Slawkenbergius !"  and  he  was 
about  to  grasp  his  adversary  round 
the  middle,  when  a  spruce-looking 
individual  slid  in  between  the  comba- 
tants, and  exclaimed  with  an  air  of 
great  self-satisfaction — 

"  Ah,  mes  amis,  pacify  you,  et  re- 
tirez  in  amitie.  Saare,  milor,"  turn- 
ing to  me  with  a  bow,  <'  I  be  come  to 
your  assistance ;  I  do  commeesurate 
your  condition ;  I  do  propose  to  sup- 
ply-a  your  necessities.  Ah,  voila 
le  nez  piquante,  le  petit  nez  hero- 
ique,  apostoUque,  vrais  Calholique  et 
universelle  I" 

'*  Monsieur  Le  Sime,"  said  I ;  for 
by  this  time  I  took  things  in  the  cool- 
est manner  imaginable,  **  That  you 
are  the  Nose  Piquant  I  readily  ad- 
mit :  impart  to  me,  however,  the 
grounds  of  your  heroic,  apostolic, 
and  Catholic  pretensions." 

"  Saare,"  replied  Le  Sime,  "  I  bo 
the  nose  which  has  gain  immortal 
honour  by  having  graced  the  counte- 
nances of  the  heroic  Horace  Cocles, 
and  the  sublime  Fieschi." 

"  If  king-killing  be  an  honour,"  said 
Aquilino,  "  I  was  the  nose  of  Cae- 
sar's Brutus." 

"  And  I  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton,"  cried  Belvidere. 

"  And  I  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 

I'm  d d  sorry  for  it !"  exclaimed 

a  new  comer-in,  whom  I  at  once  re- 
cognised as  Bottle-nose :  he  bore  a  fla- 
gon of  ale  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  in  the  other  :  and  waa 
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followed  bj  a  motley  group/among 
whom  0*Cock,  whom  I  would  have 
known  in  a  thousand,  was  conspicuous. 

*^  Now,  Monsieur  Le  Sime, '  said  I, 
**  let  us  hear  your  apostolic  preten- 
sions, if  you  please.** 

"  With  the  most  great  pleasure," 
replied  Le  Sime.  **  Je  suis  le  Nez 
CathoUque,  parceque,  je  composais 
le  nez  du  premier  apotre  et  fondateur 
de  I'Eglise  Catholique;  car,  Simon 
Pierre  vas  so  call  de  la  simitie  son  re- 
troussement  de  son  sainte  et  benlt  pro- 
boscide — ce'st  a  dire,  because  of  the 
piquant  shape  of  his  organ  of  de 
smell." 

**  I  stand  upon  the  testimony  of  Ni- 
cephorus,  that  Paul,  who  was  as  good  a 
man  as  Peter  any  day,  was  a  griffin," 
cried  Aquilino. 

"  Paul  r*  cried  Le  Sime,  contemptu- 
ously. "  Comparez  vous  done  cet 
pauvra  hommo  au  grand  eveque  du 
Rome — au  premier  pontif — au  Pierre 
meme — cet  grand  Pierre  centre  lequel 
les  ports  d*enfer  ne  s'emporterent  ja- 
mais? Pierre,  messieurs,  Pierre  vasdat 
rock,  cet  pierre  Id,  car  nrf**  dans 
la  Greque  est  justment  Pierre  dans  la 
Fran(jaise." 

*'  You  don't  tell  me  so !"  cried  Bot- 
tlenose,  who  had  enquired  the  mean- 
ing from  Aquilino.  **  So,  then,  it  isn't 
upon  a  rock,  but  upon  a  pun  that  the 
Church  is  founded  after  all  ?** 

**  Pauvre  herctique  !'*  exclaimed  Le 
Sime ;  **  where-a  vas  your  church 
jusqu*au  si^cle  quinzi^me  ?'* 

"  Where-a  vas  your  face  before  it 
was  vashed.  Jack  Parlevouz?"  re- 
plied Bottlenose. 

"  Sacrel  Jean  Bull!"  screamed 
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Le  Sime.  *'  Je  vous  demand  le  com- 
bat I  Je  vous  defie — tirez,  coquin,  tirez 
votre  ep^e ! — sa — sa  I"  and  he  threw 
himself  into  a  fighting  attitude.  The 
tobacco-pipe  in  the  hand  of  Bottle- 
nose  suddenly  took  the  appearance  of 
a  stout  cudgel,  and  the  next  moment 
Le  Sime's  rapier  was  flying  through 
the  air;  seeing  which  OX'ock,  who  up 
to  this  time  had  been  leering  and 
winking  at  me  with  one  nostril,  and 
telling  me  that  he  had  received  my 
letter  and  accepted  my  terms,  with 
great  gallantry  jumped  into  the  arena, 
flourishing  a  species  of  overgrown 
club,  and  with  a  profusion  of  national 
oaths,  engaged  in  the  conflict.  The 
other  Noses  began  to  bestow  fierce 
looks  upon  one  another;  and  Aqui- 
lino having  trod  on  Belvidere*s  toe  in 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  ring,  these 
doughty  Noses,  after  a  short  inter- 
change of  reproachful  epithets,  went 
also  by  the  ears.  Le  Sime,  who  had 
by  this  time  regained  hb  feet,  avoiding 
the  vicinity  of  the  cudgel,  flew  on  Von 
Snob;  all  the  nondescript  features 
rushed  to  the  fray  ;  the  melee  became 
general,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  clattering  of  weapons  and  the 
snorting  of  the  combatants. 

The  noise  awoke  me.  It  was  the 
only  time  I  had  ever  detected  myself 
audibly  snoring.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  given  more  than  one  dis- 
tinct rhoncus ;  so  that,  if,  as  Lord 
Brougham  holds,  the  incident  suggest- 
ing the  end  of  a  dream  be  also  that 
suggesting  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  it,  you  see  what  a  train  of  thought 
may  be  developed  by  a  single  snort. 
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THB  ARABUN  EBCPIBE. 


It  has  been  the  singular  fate  of  the 
most  extensive  empire  the  world  ever 
saw  to  escape  the  pen  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  historian,  and  to  fade  gra- 
dually from  the  memory  of  man.  The 
heroes  of  Marathon  have  been  cele- 
brated, and  their  virtues  sung;  the 
patriots  of  Rome  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  with  traditional  admiration^ 
while  of  the  vast  Arabian  empire  little 
was  ever  known  in  Europe,  and  still 
less  is  now  remembered.  The  great 
difficulties  attending  the  complete  in- 
vestigation of  that  great  political  phe- 
nomenon, have  doubtless  contributed 
to  this  result,  by  discouraging  industry 
and  conquering:,  perseverance.  Some 
'of  the  best  works  of  reference  on  the 
subject  are  missing,  and  the  remainder 
are  meagre,  bare,  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  early  history  of  Herodotus  is  lost ; 
and  the  works  of  the  Mohammedan 
writers  are  either  false  in  themselves, 
or  have  been  distorted  by  prejudiced 
opponents. 

But  some  impediments  to  candid  re- 
flection and  adequate  criticism  arise 
from  those  natural  feelings  the  love  of 
false  glory  engenders.  The  imagina- 
tion is  excited  by  contemplating  the 
Arabian  splendour,  the  severity  of 
censure  is  averted,  the  fancy  revels  in 
scenes  reason  deplores,  and  the  homage 
of  admiration  is  frequently  forced, 
though  justice  forbids  its  expression. 
These  universal  sympathies  in  the 
heart,  which  ever  have  hofioured  mili- 
tary valour  in  preference  to  moral 
genius,  are  touched  bjr  the  tale  of 
Eastern  glories ;  the  spirit  which  dig- 
nifies Alexander  as  the  Great,  which 
even  now  clings  to  the  memory  of  the 
tainted  Belisarius,  worships  the  false 
fame  of  the  Caliphs,  who  ranged 
through  peaceful  populations  to  en- 
slave them,  or  followed  up  victory  by 
desolation ;  who  broke  upon  the  slum- 
ber of  the  world  with  the  exciting 
sound  of  criminal  passion,  and  con- 
quering nations  alternately  by  fraud 
and  violence  proselyted  by  the  sword ; 
or  punishing  fidelity  to  Christianity, 
made,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  a  soli- 
tude, and  called  it  peace.  At  every 
step  we  take  in  tracing  the  rise  of  Mo- 
hammedan power,  we  are  struck  with 
astonishment,  or  are  hurried  on  by  tho 
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current  of  enthusiastic  feelmgs.  In 
vain  we  strive  to  pause,  and  to  consider 
morally  the  events  wluch  so  forcibly 
affect  us ;  we  are  still  overpowered  by 
emotions  with  which  reason  contends 
only  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy. 
We  see  before  us  the  gorgeous  signs 
of  dominion  and  magnificence,  the 
traces  of  apparent  strength,  and  the 
outlines  of  seemingly  unconquerable 
vigour,  and  we  gaze  upon  the  ideal 
existences  till  we  dream  they  are  reali- 
ties ;  and  we  refuse  to  observe  the 
symptoms  of  folly,  or  the  proofs  of 
hidden  weakness,  which  promise  dis- 
solution and  decay.  At  length,  like  a 
fairy  vision,  the  whole  vanishes  away, 
the  place  that  knew  it  knows  it  no 
more,  the  beauty  is  departed  and  the 
fabric  is  gone,  and  speculatiou  seems 
to  die  with  the  forgotten  delight, 
for  the  past  lives  but  dimly  in  the  re- 
collection, and  its  ornaments  minister 
to  the  taste  without  sublimating  or 
exalting  the  heart !  But  despite  these 
obstacles  to  the  historian,  despite  all 
these  causes  of  that  enthusiasm  and 
partiality  the  calm  philosopher  would 
avoid,  we  must  endeavour  to  produce 
some  of  the  Arabian  records,  we  must 
strive  to  produce  some  treasures  of  his- 
tory, and  to  strip  them  of  the  mass 
which  stains  and  conceals  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  particularly  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  tlie  Arabian 
people.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  the 
sacred  tale  is  recorded  with  tho  pen  of 
inspiration.  We  observe  that  Hagar, 
the  mother  of  Ishmael,  was  an  Egyp- 
tian  woman,  and  that  he  took  a  wife 
from  the  same  nation ;  that  he  dwelt 
as  an  archer  in  the  wilderness  of  Pa- 
rara — that  it  was  prophesied  ho  should 
be  a  wild  man — his  hand  should  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him ;  but  that  he  should 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren, 
and  be  a  great  people.  The  tractions 
of  the  Arabs  accord  with  this  scrip- 
tural account,  and  events  have  won- 
derfully fulfilled  the  prophetic  predic- 
tion. To  their  early  history  it  is  also 
useless  to  allude;  much  of  it  is  in- 
volved  in  obscurity  and  doubt.  We 
meet  casual  traces  of  them  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  wo  hear  of  thew 
trading,  of  their  wild  hospitality  an/ 
2y 
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fierce  barbarity ;  we  find  Cambyses 
treating  with  them  when  ho  invaded 
Egypt ;  Pliilip  the  Roman  Emperor, 
who  first  encouraged  Christianity, 
claiming  them  for  countrymen ;  Ori- 
gen  repressing  their  heresies;  num- 
bers of  them  suffering  martyrdom  un- 
der Dioclesian ;  and  we  constantly 
meet  with  evidences  that  might  among 
them  made  right ;  that  wisdom  showed 
itself  in  superior  astrological  skill ; 
that  bloody  rites  and  grovelling  super- 
stition constituted  their  religion,  and 
that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  indepen- 
dence which  never  was  completely  de- 
molished. Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms were  alien  to  the  habits  approved 
around  them — their  peculiarities  de- 
noted their  primajval  curse — their 
deeds  spoke  their  descent.  For  nearly 
twenty-five  centuries  they  lived  in  the 
vast  wilderness  which  neither  has 
tempted  nor  deserved  the  encroach- 
ments of  insatiate  ambition ;  they  ex- 
isted foes  to  man,  and  by  nono  be- 
friended, monuments  of  the  unfolding 
truth  of  prophecy,  the  marvels  before 
they  were  the  masters  of  surrounding 
people.  No  beam  of  science  shone 
upon  them — no  indication  was  given 
of  the  latent  power,  which,  witli  its 
gigantic  efibrts,  afterwards  levelled 
liberty — no  proof  was  supplied  of  the 
force  they  could  exert,  when  united  in 
one  body  and  by  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy  and  teeling.  Their  petty 
chieftains,  intent  on  family  aggran- 
dizement, and  emulating  in  ferocity 
and  daring,  struggled  against  each 
other,  conquered  or  fell ;  became  tem- 
porary victors  or  future  victims  ;  or 
perished  at  once  before  the  superior 
cunning  or  power  of  their  foes.  The 
population  increasing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ravages  of  war,  gradually  ex- 
tended itself  over  a  land  that  encpu- 
raged  no  industry,  and  could  reward 
no  toil.  Crime,  unpunished  and  un- 
reproved,  reigned  supreme,  for  the 
hand  of  the  ruler  could  not  reach  the 
guilty  ;  and  private  revenge  (denomi- 
nated by  Lord  Bacon  *^  a  wild  kind 
of  justice*')  was  the  sole  retribution. 
Family  fends  and  party  envy,  sectarian 
excitement  and  predatory  warfare  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
entailed  on  the  desolated  land  a  sue- 
cession  of  accumulating  evils. 

But  at  length  Arabia  produced  a 
new  and  marvellous  character.  The 
report  spread  through  the  land  that  a 


prophet  had  appeared  at  Mecca ;  that 
his  voice  forbade  mutual  slaughter, 
and  pointed  at  once  to  foreign  con- 
quests and  eternal  happiness,  to  a  spi- 
ritual as  the  reward  of  a  temporal 
kingdom.  Mahommed  was  declared 
to  be  his  name ;  his  lineage  was  proved 
Xo  be  noble,  and  calculating  (as  Gib- 
bon sneeringly  remarks)  only  thirty 
generations,  they  claimed  him  as  the 
chief  direct  representative  of  their  com^ 
mon  parent  Ishmael.  Proclaiming 
himself  the  legate  of  heaven,  irre- 
proachable in  conduct,  admired  among 
his  own  kindred  and  in  his  own  city,  he 
possessed  pretensions  which  soon  be- 
came most  formidable.  Persecutioa 
at  length  gave  the  imiversal  notoriety 
he  sought,  and  defeating  their  own 
ends,  his  opposers  found  each  effort  to 
crush  him  increase  his  strength.  He 
fled  to  friends  in  otlier  districts,  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  a  suffering 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  and  soon 
he  came  forth  a  conqueror,  trampled 
on  the  force  that  had  awed  him,  enter- 
ed in  triumph  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  the  scene  of  his  sorrows,  yet  not 
to  immolate  or  to  slay  ;  ho  maintained 
his  character,  and  forgave  those  from 
whose  grasp  he  had  rudely  shaken  the 
sceptre  of  absolute  dominion.  Exci- 
ting his  followers  by  predicting  glory, 
and  tempting  them  by  a  scheme  of 
religion  adapted  to  their  passions,  he 
led  them  on  from  victory  to  victory, 
swaying  them  with  despotic  authority, 
yet  usurping  no  power  but  that  their 
aflx»ction  forced  on  his  use  and  accept- 
ance. And  when  his  career  was 
ended,  the  echoes  of  his  eloquence 
were  still  heard;  he  spoke  being  dead ; 
and  the  dictates  of  his  spirit  animated 
the  hearts,  while  the  recollection  of 
his  fame  aroused  the  ambition  of  his 
remaining  people.  The  faith  he  had 
propagated  was  endeared  to  them  as 
the  legacy  of  one  who  had  descended 
from  heaven  to  raise  up  their  nation 
to  imperial  grandeur ;  who  had  ven- 
tured his  life  to  lead  them  in  the  path ; 
whose  ennobled  mind  had  elevated 
his  countrymen  to  dignity  and  might ; 
and  who  being  possessed  of  patriotic 
fervor,  had  difl\ised  that  virtue  into 
every  breast  that  throbbed  with  a  sin- 
gle generous  emotion.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  be  tempted  into  any 
lenptlicrcd  examination  of  Mahom- 
med*«  character.  We  merely  desire 
to  notice  him  as  the  founder  of  tt»o 
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Arabian  empire,  and  therefore,  though 
ve  eannot  entirely  pass  over  hb  mo- 
tiTes  and  disposition,  we  shall  curtail 
our  remarks  upon  them.    It  is  enough 
to  know,  that  if  he  had  indeed  possesa- 
ed  divine  credentiaky  and  been  aided 
by  fiuperfaunan  influence,  he  could  not 
Mre  operated  more  powerfully  on  the 
miiids  of  a  degraded  people.     True  it 
b  that  he  left  the  Arabians  bigoted 
and   benighted, — that   he  left  them 
withom  wholesome  laws  to  restrain  the 
bad,  or  justly  constituted  authorities  to 
reward  and  distinguish  the  humble 
good,    but  he   had    by    a  trumpet- 
toughed   proclamation    startled    the 
guilty  from  wholesale  sin ;  the  robber 
was  made  a  warrior,  the  predatory 
chieftain  was  converted  into  the  na- 
tional leader,  and  the  energies  of  all 
classes  were  directed  to  purposes  more 
grand  than  the  imagination   of  the 
Arabian  population  had  ever  before 
suggested.       Mahommed   found  his 
countrymen  opposed  to  each  other, 
involved  in  the  misery,  and  guilty  of 
the  wrong  of  civil  strife;   he  found 
virtue  trampled  and  forbearance  scorn- 
ed; jealousy  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  a  bigoted  priest* 
hood  and  a  lawless  people,   yet  he 
moulded  these  discordant  materials  at 
his  will,  and  left  Arabia  high  among 
the  nations  of  the  globe,  which  long 
bad  despised  and  contemned  her.     A 
deep   darkness    was  settling  on  the 
earth,  and  seemed  to  foretell  some  ap- 
proaching   peril  to  the  interests  of 
mankind,  when  this  light  burst  forth 
in  the  desert,  not  to  be  the  harbinger 
of  returning  day,  but  of  violence,  dis- 
aster, and  terror.     We  travel  through 
the  obscure  and  dull  passages  of  early 
Saracenic  story,  meeting  nothing  that 
can  allure  the  fancy  or  attract  the  ad- 
miration  ;  not  a  single  object  appears 
on  which  our  respect  can  be  fixed ;  all 
is  dark,  dreary,  and  desolate ;  but  at 
length  we  come  suddenly  to  a  nobler 
prospect  and  a  more  enchanting  view, 
just  as  the  traveller  passing  through 
the  wilderness  of  Araby  the  Stony, 
arrives  suddenly  at  the  land  termed  in 
contrast  the  Blest,  and  as  he  loves  the 
novel  beauties  less  for  their  own  value 
than  for  the  sad  preceding  sterility,  so 
we  may  pause  more  fondly  on  those 
pages  which  excite  admiration,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  recollection  of  former 
gloom.     We  look  around  on  the  con- 
temporaneous records  of  the  world, 
and  see  Heraclios  and  Constantine  the 


Third,  debasing  still  more  the  name 
of  Roman  emperors;  we  see  Chris* 
tianity  receding  from  primitive  purity 
under  the  corroding  influence  of  the 
nascent  Papacy ;  Italy  torn  with  in* 
testine  discord,  and  every  spark  di^^ 
appearing  of  that  glorious  light  which 
before  had  shone  resplendent  and  su- 
preme.    It  is  at  this  juncture  we  hear 
of  a  mighty  genius  bursting  the  bonds 
of  prejudice  and  obscurity,  and  com- 
ing forth,  first,  a  bold,  successfid  im- 
postor, displaying  his  power  in  the 
number  and  devotion  of  his  dupes, 
and  then  as  a  triumphant  conqueror, 
defeating  every  foe,  and  founding  a 
majestic  empire  with  a  suddenness  un- 
exampled and  unconceived.     We  find 
this  adventurer  betraying  his  know- 
ledge of  truth,  and  his  capacity  to  cir- 
culate that  knowledge  merely  for  his 
private  ends.     *'  The  faith,'*  says  the 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  "  which,  under  the 
name  of  Islam,  he  preached  to  his  fa- 
mily and  nation,  is  composed  of  an 
eternal  truth  and  a  necessary  fiction. 
**  There  is  one  God  and  Mahommed 
is  his  prophet."    *«  We  mav  admire 
the  man's  originality  and  talent ;  we 
may  respect   the   consummate    skill 
which  he  displayed  in  his  dealings 
with  others ;  we  may  praise  him  as  a 
statesman,    a  general,  or    a  prince, 
and  admit  that  he  did  much  g^od  by 
modifying  superstition.      But  when 
we  find  that  ambition  was  his  ruling 
passion,  that  his  faith  was  to  be  pro- 
pagated by  force,  and  that  it  was  prin- 
cipallv  adapted  to  stimulate  valour  ra- 
ther tnan  to  encourage  virtue,  we  must 
look  back  with  regret  and  even  with 
disgust    on  the  picture  of  perverted 
power  ;  we  contrast  what  Mahommed 
did  with  what  he  had  the  power  of  do- 
ing ;  we  see  no  just  foundation  in  his 
system  for  religious  toleration  or  civil 
freedom ;  we  see  selfishness  paramount 
in  his  actions,  and  hypocrisy  prominent 
in  his  career,  and  we  remember  with 
what  malignant  influence  his  votaries 
have  since  operated  throughout  the 
earth,  degrading  its  most  fertile  regions 
and  most  promising  people,  sacrificing 
truth,  peace,  and  prosperity    on  the 
shrine  of  a  fanatical  spirit,  and  a  base 
religious  ambition.    Mahommed  sprung 
suddenly  into  political  vigour  and  im- 
portance ;  he  might  have  remained  in 
obscurity,  and  have  died  neglected,  but 
his  powers  were  not  destined  to  be  lost 
under  the  form  of  contempt  which  con-. 
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cealed  tbem,  for  sudden  circumstances 
aroused  him  to  energy^  developing  his 
real  capacity  and  character.  He  ap- 
peared at  once  the  genius  and  the  war- 
rior; like  Milton's  crouching  Satan 
touched  by  the  angeVs  spear,  starting 
up  into  a  figure  of  majesty  and  splen- 
dour,  with  regal  port  and  dilated  ener- 
gy— 
*  Like  Teneriffe,  or  Atlas  unrenowned,* 

with  horror  plumed  upon  bb  crcstt 
and  the  fierceness  of  desperation  in  his 
gesture.  He  seemed,  indeed,  the  em- 
bodied agency  of  evil,  letting  loose 
once  more  the  elements  of  discord, 
and  animating  by  the  force  of  his  con- 
straining superior  ability  his  miserable 
devotees  wiUi  a  spirit  of  wild  and  fran- 
tic fanaticism.  His  name  was  to  be  a 
war-cry  ;  the  recollection  of  his  deeds 
was  to  guide,  the  sanctity  of  his  ban- 
ner was  to  guard,  and  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  his  instinctive  superstition 
taught  him  to  worship  were  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  possession  of  the  faithful ; 
the  territories  of  the  Christians  he 
pretended  to  respect  were  to  form 
parts  of  a  novel  empire,  capable  of  in- 
definite extension,  and  armed  against 
every  population  hostile  to  his  perni- 
cious fraud.  In  the  Arabian  empire 
there  was  much  to  admire  and  amaze. 
There  was  a  tinge  of  romance,  and  a 
preconception  of  chivalry  in  its  cham- 
pions, and  there  was  much  of  marvel- 
lous singularity  in  its  rise  ;  but  in  the 
founder  otihe  Caliphates  there  was  no- 
thing that  could  justly  provoke  our 
sympathy.  He  was  a  successful  impos- 
tor,  and  a  triumphant  despot.  If  his 
mind  was  elevated,  he  used  his  superiori- 
ty to  bind  fetters  on  his  slaves.  If  he 
were  himself  degraded  in  moral  feeling, 
he  lowered  the  sentiments  of  his  coun- 
trvmen  to  a  level  with  bis  own.  Had 
Mahommed  not  appeared,  the  unrea- 
sonable and  ill-defined  idolatry  of  Ara- 
bia would  long  since  have  given  way 
to  a  holier  and  a  purer  system  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  that  self-called  pro- 
phet riveted  the  chains  of  a  loosening 
superstition  which  he  modified  instead 
of  destroying.  Temporary  good  he 
did — but  ho  entailed  future  mischief 
on  the  world ;  for  his  feelings  are  but 
reflected  in  the  brutal  Turks ;  and  the 
truck  of  the  Osmanli,  stained  with 
blood  and  disfigured  by  sensual  sin, 
merely  typifies  the  baneful  operation 
on  the  human  mind  of  that  deluding 
dispensation  which^  for  private  endsy 


the  adventurer  of  Mecca  lived  to  deli- 
ver  and  promulgate.  Had  the  impos- 
tor favoured  learning,  he  would  have 
encouraged  that  which  speedily  must 
have  tended  to  banish  the  bigotry  he 
created :  but  Arabian  knowMge  did 
not  exbt  till  two  centuries  after  his 
death,  when  his  followers  were  repos* 
ing  from  the  fatigues  of  triiunph  the 
impulse  of  fanatical  ambition  had  pro- 
cured them.  In  the  list  of  those  who 
have  dazzled  mankind  by  the  boldness 
of  their  deeds,  Mahommed  will  ever 
rank  illustrious  and  high  ;  but  his 
fame  will  admit  no  comparison  with 
the  solid  glory  which  gilds  more 
humble  names — the  patriots  who  have 
died  for  their  country,  and  the  mar- 
tyrs who  have  perished  for  their  God." 
Medina  had  not  long  mourned  the 
loss  of  the  Prophet,  of  her  prophet, 
when  the  infiuence  was  felt  of  the  stir- 
ring spirit  he  had  excited.  The  faith- 
ful cast  off  the  weakness  of  regret, 
and  resolved  to  celebrate  the  era  of 
hb  death  by  securing  the  accession  of 
temporal  conquests.  They  went  forth 
conquering,  proselyting,  ravaging,  and 
enslaving  ;  victory  followed  victory, 
kingdom  followed  kingdom  in  its  fall. 
Asia  was  shaken  to  its  foundation, 
and  Europe  was  threatened  with  the 
fiood.  Like  the  giants  who  piled 
mountain  on  mountain,  the  Arabs  add- 
ed nation  after  nation  to  their  realm. 
Like  the  infidels  in  sacred  story,  who 
built  up  their  destined  Babel  till  its 
height  dazzled  the  vbion,  tlie  furious 
conquerors  persevered  in  their  con  filets 
till  their  strength  was  beyond  calcula- 
tion. In  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Mahommed  his  followers  had  obtain- 
ed the  obedience  and  the  conversion  of 
thirty-six  thousand  cities ;  they  had 
overthrown,  in  twenty  years  more,  the 
Persian  monarchy ;  they  had  torn  from 
the  Greek  Empire  Syria,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  all  the  other  civilized 
parts  of  Africa ;  they  had  penetrated 
Europe,  aud  invaded  Tartary.  India 
was  threatened  with  their  encroach- 
ments ;  the  report  of  their  progress 
even  stole  upon  the  dull  ear  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Mdlions  of  subjects 
paid  them  tnbute — the  Roman  Augus- 
tus quailed  before  them ;  and  Cyrus 
in  the  time  of  his  greatest  elevation, 
with  Babylon  for  a  province,  and 
Croesus  for  a  slave — Alexander,  in  the 
days  of  hb  vastest  splendour,  when  he 
sighed  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquers 
enjoyed  no  such  extent  of  domiiuonaA 
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tbe  low-born  caliph,  Othman,  minis- 
tering to  the  wants,  and  sleeping  by 
the  side  of  the  beggars  at  the  shrine  of 
Mecca  I  Yet  these  possessions  could 
not  satiate  the  ardour  of  Caled,  or  ap- 
pease the  ambition  of  Mahommed's 
nephew,  and  earliest  defender.  Success 
had  stimulated  hope,  and  courage  was 
not  wanting,  to  justify  the  confidence 
it  imparted.  Each  year  added  power 
to  the  empire  ;  and  its  first  century 
bad  not  closed  ere  Spain  was  a  tribu- 
tary kingdom — and  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Rhodes,  and  Calabria,  were  conquered 
by  the  Arab  arms.  The  miseries  in- 
cident to  successful  invasion,  the  woes 
attendant  upon  a  scheme  of  conquest, 
which  owned  no  limit  or  moderation, 
can  more  easily  be  imagined  than  de- 
picted. The  road  of  the  victors  was 
over  a  field  of  desolation ;  and  their 
blood-stoned  standard  only  gained  a 
'  new  eminence  to  wave  on,  when  its 
bearers  had  trampled  on  further  rights, 
and  consigned  their  possessors  to  a 
tomb.  The  wild  invaders  of  Christen- 
dom were  taught  that  the  foes  they 
fought  were  the  enemies  of  religion,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  bow  down  before 
the  image  set  up  for  their  adoration. 
They  were  taught,  not  that  the  path  of 
glory  leads  only  to  the  grave,  but  that 
the  moment  they  had  done  with  Time, 
undecaying  splendours  were  their  lot 
for  eternity ;  and  thus,  naturally,  their 
spirits  were  exalted  to  a  lofty  contempt 
of  vitality,  and  the  joy  of  their  closing 
scene  cheated  death  of  his  sting,  and 
crowned  the  grave  vrith victory.  With 
every  vile  passion,  therefore,  excited 
and  aroused — triumphing  once  to  pre- 
pare to  triumph  again  —  spreading 
farther  than  the  Prophet,  in  his  boldest 
day-dream  fancied,  and  rising  higher 
than  his  fondest  hopes  could  have  ex- 
pected, the  innumerable  hosts  of  the 
desert  rushed  on  to  every  encounter- 
more  desperate  than  the  heroes  of 
Rome — as  devoted  as  Leonidas  him- 
self! Their  religion  instructed  them  in 
the  truth  of  the  Jewish  records ;  and 
there  they  read  of  marvels  which  might 
well  embolden  their  hearts ;  they  emu- 
lated every  deed  they  remembered. 
They  anticipated  like  miracles  in  their 
favour :  and  they  looked  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  tbe  fdithless,  for  their  me- 
moriab  teemed  with  traditional  glories 
— they  knew 
**  Tbe  might  of  the  Gentile  UDimote  by 

the  tword, 
Had  melted  like  snow,  in  the  glance  of 

the  Lord." 
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All  that  gave  such  sanctity  to  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  done  for  the  progeny  of 
Abraham,  and  was  not  he  the  com- 
mon father  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac  ;  was 
not  his  refuge  and  dependence  their 
common  hope  ?  Who  then  can  marvel 
that  the  Arabs  conquered  the  luxuri- 
ous Greeks,  and  the  now  effeminate 
Vandals  ?  Who  can  marvel  at  their  sue* 
cess,  when  we  can  barely  restrain  con- 
tempt for  their  wretched  opponents  ? 

It  is  needless  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  particularize  the  conquests,  or 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
actions  of  the  Arabs.  There  could 
be  little  profit,  and  still  less  amuse- 
ment derived  from  a  description  of  all 
the  sieges  and  expeditions,  all  th^ 
conversions  and  massacres  the  history 
of  the  early  Caliphs  can  boast.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  commencement 
of  the  eighth  century  saw  the  Ara- 
bian Empire  stretching  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Py- 
renees to  the  deserts  of  Africa  ;  yet 
still  much  remained  to  do ;  their 
strength  was  not  consolidated,  their 
Government  was  insufficient  to  sway 
the  destinies  of  so  vast  a  power.  Eu- 
rope saw  the  tide  flowing  irresistibly 
onward,  and  questioned  whence  so 
formidable  a  stream  had  sprung,  as 
speculators  in  the  present  day  search 
fruitlessly  for  the  hidden  spring  of  tho 
mighty  Niger,  and  wonder  at  the  in- 
significance of  the  spot  which  rolls 
forth  from  the  desert  that  unrivalled 
river.  Rome  remained  indepen- 
dent and  free,  and  enough  existed 
there  to  tempt  them  on  ;  the  Coli- 
seum, surviving  surrounding  ruin  and 
resisting  the  crumbling  hand  of  con- 
quering Time,  stood  in  majestic  and 
solitary  grandeur,  immortalizing  the 
brutality  of  the  masters  of  the  world, 
and  inviting  the  capturing  hands  of 
sympathizing  spirits.  Constantinople, 
the  destined  victim  of  future  Mahom- 
medan  agg^ression,  remained  to  alluro 
Arabian  ambition,  and  tho  accumulated 
spoils  of  former  conquests,  the  un- 
counted treasures  of  that  imperial  ca- 
pital, must  have  excited  the  apathetic 
temperaments  even  of  the  later  Ca- 
liplis,  and  tempted  them  to  try  to  con- 
summate their  triumphs  by  the  seizure 
of  the  greatest  prize  in  the  diadem  of 
Europe.  The  isles  of  Greece  too 
were  yet  unsubjugated ;  Athens,  still 
in  the  pride  of  that  beauty  past  ages 
had  celebrated,  was  the  possession  of 
another  power ;  and  though  the  king- 
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dom  of  Ptolemy  had  fallen,  many 
cities  of  Autacbus  were  free.  But 
these  seemed  safe  only  for  a  time, 
their  overthrow  appeared  respited  not 
averted,  for  the  fire  of  the  Arabs  still 
burnt,  their  courage  was  undecayed, 
and  their  number  imdiminished  ;  nor 
did  they  dream  of  ceasing  their  exer- 
tions till  the  name  of  the  Prophet  was 
every  where  honoured,  and  the  echoes 
of  his  false  and  pretended  inspiration 
were  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
most  distant  shore.  When  the  Spa- 
nish adventurers  in  South  America 
reached  the  summits  of  the  mountain, 
whence  they  could  gaze  upon  the 
boundless  expanse  of  the  western 
ocean,  their  hearts  melted  in  gratitude 
at  the  sight,  for  they  contemplated 
the  termination  of  the  vast  continent 
they  had  invaded,  and  they  rejoiced 
to  find  that  some  limits  existed  to 
their  labours,  and  some  end  to  the 
powers  of  their  foes.  It  was  not  so 
with  the.  followers  of  Mahommed. 
When  the  warrior  of  Arabb,  awaken- 
ing from  his  torpor,  arose  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  and  marching  on  from  con- 
quest to  conquest,  reached  at  length  the 
summit  of  the  Pyrenean  hills,  he  saw 
before  him  a  land  which  invited  stUl 
further  hb  victorious  footsteps,  and 
he  marked  out  the  plains  be  de- 
lighted to  view  as  the  direction  of  his 
next  expedition.  There  may  be,  and 
there  doubtless  is,  in  the  outline  of 
Arabian  successes,  much  to  dazzle  and 
excite ;  there  is  something  spirit-stir- 
ring in  the  idea  prcseuted  to  the 
mind  by  the  page  of  historic  lore ;  a 
nation  of  enthusiasts  rushing  suddenly 
upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
crushing  every  obstacle  nature  or  art 
presented,  and  bursting  every  barrier 
in  their  path.  It  seems  as  if  the 
strength  of  Arabia  laughed  at  the 
limits  of  that  great  peninsula,  and 
with  gigantic  power  invaded  other 
regions,  distending  to  a  size,  and  as- 
suming a  potency  imagination  could 
hardly  realize,  and  humanity  scarcely 
could  subdue. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  phase 
in  which  their  glory  and  grandeur 
shine.  Hitherto  we  have  viewed  the 
Arabs  merely  as  wild,  rapacious,  and 
successful  fanatics ; — we  must  regard 
them  now  in  another  light.  We  turn 
from  them  in  the  character  of  heroes  of 
a  hundred  fights  ;  and  we  behold  them 
as  the  builders  of  the  Alhembra,  as 
the  people  to  whom  wc  are  so  deeply 
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indebted  for  literature,  science,  and 
taste.  The  Caliph  speedily  degene- 
rated>  became  pampered,  idle,  and 
despodc  ;  intrigue  was  tl]»  means  to 
g^ain  power,  intrigue  was  the  means 
to  prevent  it ;  but  it  was  far  other- 
wise with  the  subjects.  They  applied 
themselves  to  the  soothing  arts  of 
peace,  to  study  and  reflection ;  they 
became  refined  and  polbhed;  their 
minds  soon  rivalled  their  courage,  and 
both  excited  the  astonbhment  of  thmr 
foes  and  the  envy  of  their  tributary 
slaves.  Thus,  when  we  have  finished 
our  contempktion  of  Arabian  ambi- 
tion, we  meet  with  the  more  interest- 
ins  spectacle  of  their  growth  in  know- 
ledge. We  view  them  striding  on  to 
civilisation  and  refinement,  participa- 
ting in  the  best  feelings  of  humanity — 
aspirations  for  perpetual  improve- 
ment. The  barbarity  of  their  temper 
vanbhesaway,  the  intolerance  of  their 
sentiments  b  partially  subdued,  and 
the  character  of  the  people  changes 
at  once,  so  that  the  dependents  of  the 
Caliphs  can  scarcely  be  recognbed  as 
the  descendants  of  those  who  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library,  and  whose  track  was 
fearfully  marked  by  blood,  perfidy,  and 
dbmay.  Learning  becomes  a  plea- 
sure and  a  pursuit,  the  gentler  sensi- 
bilities revive,  and  the  light  of  soience 
shining  on  the  benighted  mind  ena- 
bles it  to  adorn  with  borrowed  rays  the 
surrounding  and  darkened  nations. 
The  qualifications  and  deeds  we  now 
honour  are  by  the  Moors  ardently 
emulated  ;  those  claims  to  national  re- 
spect which  are  founded  on  mental 
triumphs,  become  abo  to  the  savage 
hordes  of  the  wilderness 

'*  Their  pride  in  life,  their  thought  in 

dei^, 
Their  praise  beyond  the  tomb." 

It  b  common,  however,  to  imagine 
that  the  Arabians  were  no  more  Uian 
marauders  and  bigots,  incapable  of 
lofty  sentiment  themselves,  and  hostile 
to  its  appearance  in  others.  A  pic- 
ture of  a  Saracen's  head  must  needs 
be  the  most  frightful  representeition 
the  dauber  can  conceive,  and  if  one  of 
the  precious  morceaux  called  mo- 
dem Englbh  dramas  contain  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Arab,  he  is  of  course 
shown  forth  as  doubly  earning  the  epi- 
thets hurled  at  Alcahman  in  Southey's 
admirable  Don  Roderick,  "  Moor, 
miscreant,  and  murderer."    The  idle 
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prejudice  current  is,  that  Saladin,  in 
courtesy,  was  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral class  of  his  countrymen ;  that  Ma- 
lek  Adel  was  a  licentious  usurper ;  and 
that  the  Arabian  empire  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  any  thiog  but  Achilles*s 
wrath,  in  being  the  source  of  un- 
numbered woes.     We  may  hear  oc- 
casionally of  the  romantic  liistory  of 
the  Goths  and  Infidels  in  Spain,  but 
seldom  are  we  taught  or  told  the  in- 
structive lesson,  that  no  sooner  was 
Arabian    power    consolidated    than 
knowledge  revived  and  flourished  ;  we 
are  led  to  believe,  most  unjustly,  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Crusaders  were 
generally  no  higher  in  moral  feeling 
and  intellectual  endowment  than  their 
foes.  Such,  howevor,  was  not  the  case ; 
we  owe  to  the  Saracens  much  of  what 
we  know,  much  of  that  refinement  the 
value  of  which  could  only  be  fairly 
estimated  in  its  absence ;  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  successors  of  Mahom- 
med  for  many  a  beam  that  now  illu- 
mines and  adorns,  for  many  a  senti- 
ment that  elevates  and  improves,  and 
for  all  that  impulse  which  aroused  the 
slumbering  energies  of  the  European 
people,  enabled  them  to  burst  through 
the  gloom  of  ages,  changed  the  ap- 
pearance of  countless  populations,  and 
called  into  action  their  talent,  abilities, 
and  powers.     The  strange  prospect 
of  a  band  of  enthusiasts  emerging  from 
,  a  desert  conquering  a  continent,  and 
founding  an  empire,  may  well  animate 
and  inspire  ;  there  is  much  in  the  tale 
to  arouse,  for  the  triumphant  march  of 
force  trampling  on  right,  and  invad- 
ing the  peaceful  borders  of  contented 
countries,  may  appeal  to  our  false 
sympathies  for  admiration  we  cannot 
deny,  and  yet  cannot  give  with  cor- 
rectness.     But  wlien  the  authority 
gained  by  arms  is  settled  and  secure, 
when  it  is  exerted  for  the  general 
good  and  in  the  best  of  all  temporal 
causes,  there  can  remain  no  longer 
any  hesitation  in  the  verdict,  or  any 
folly  in  the  applause.    When,  instead 
of  expanding  empire,  we  see  the  Ara- 
bians expanding  mind ;  when  ambition 
for  power  gives  place  to  a  desire  for 
more  valuable  and  lasting  possessions ; 
when  fanaticism  subsides,  and  the  pure 
enthusiasm  of  intellect  arises,  the  ima- 
gination being  indulged  and  not  the 
passions,  the  conscience  being  con- 
sulted and  not  the  necessities,  there  is 
created  a  national  character  we  are 
bo  und  to   admire  and   revere  5   and 


when  we  see  this  spreading  through 
the  territories  of  a  vast  empire,  raising 
up  Asia,  and  aftecting  Europe ;  the 
governors  sanctioning,  and  the  people 
applying  themselves  to  the  invention 
and  restoration  of  all  modes  of  human 
improvement  and  systems  of  educa- 
tion, we  gaze  upon  the  historical  pic- 
ture, we  contemplate  it  with  delight 
and  wonder,  wo  see  many  features  of 
the  nineteenth  century  prefigured  in 
earlier  times,  and  rejoice  in  the  ex- 
tent of  past  causes  operating  to  ad- 
vance civilisation.  For  great  as  was 
the  Saracenic  splendour,  and  vast  as 
was  the  extent  of  Mahommedan  do- 
minion when  Haroun  the  Just  reigned 
at  Bagdad,  the  learning  cultivated 
throughout  the  Caliphate  was  not 
less  admirable  or  extensive  ;  the  bril- 
liancy of  knowledge  was  not  surpassed 
by  the  glare  of  conquest  and  the  lustre 
of  victory ;  the  magnificence  of  the 
Caliph's  power  was  increased  in  splen- 
dour by  the  extension  of  science  and 
the  growth  of  refinement ;  and  the  rise 
of  the  Arabian  empire  had  not  attain- 
ed its  height  before  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  learning  had  attained  also 
an  elevation  unknown  before,  and  not 
to  be  forgotten  hereafter. 

Here  we  must  cease  our  remarks 
on  the  rise  of  the  extraordinary 
people  we  have  been  following  in 
tiicir  triumphant  course  of  grandeur 
and  ambition  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
quit  a  subject  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant. In  viewing  the  ruins  of 
gorgeous  temples  of  the  olden  time 
the  mind  becomes  enchained  by  sud- 
denly revived  associations  to  the  spot ; 
the  visiter  gazes,  not  on  the  material 
beauties  surrounding,  but  idly  on  the 
air,  metamorphosed  by  the  excited 
imagination  into  the  scene  of  some 
cherislied  deeds  of  glory ;  and  as  the 
Prophet's  servant  looked  abroad,  when 
the  sight  of  others  was  held,  on  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  of  fire,  so  the 
poet  beholds  the  images  of  celebrated 
actions,  and  gazes  enraptured  on  the 
ideal  vision  recollection  enables  him 
to  embody,  while  viewing  the  sod 
whioli  heroic  blood  has  honoured,  or 
pondering  among  the  tombs  erected 
to  record  the  time,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  sorrow,  when  the 
hallowed  spirits  of  the  great  and  good, 
conquering  despair  in  death,  fled  for 
ever  from  the  grasp  of  grovelling 
mortality.  And  thus,  too,  it  is  with 
the  historian  $  he  cannot  c^ult  ibe  page 
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that  speaks  of.  yirtue*8  merit  or  of 
truth's  success,  that  shames  romai)ce 
in  its  touching  pathos  and  awaken- 
ing power ;  he  adheres  to  the  remem- 
brance of  magnificence  and  glory,  and 
hesitates  to  look  forward,  lest,  Ibtening 
longer,  he  be  told  of  its  departure,  and 
hear  next  some  more  saddening  story, 
some  mournful  prelude  of  criminality 
and  wrong,  grating  more  harshly  on 
the  ear  because  the  melody  previous- 
ly prolonged  still  echoes  on  the  heart. 
But  some  indulgence  must  be  ex- 
tended to  this  preference  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  bright  portion  in 
the  history  of  man  ;  it  is  a  preference 
kindred  with  ennobling  emotions,  and 
resembles  that  spirit-stirring  exclama- 
tion of  Johnson  among  the  ruins  of 
yenerable  piles  on  the  western  islands, 
**  Whose  patriotism  would  not  gain 
force  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona  ?**  We  have  traced 
the  Arabian  power  from  its  rise,  we 
are  now  viewing  it  triumphant  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Rhone ;  it  has 
trampled  on  Brahmin,  Christian,  and 
Jew  ;  the  Seven  Churches  are  Chris- 
tianized no  more  ;  Jerusalem  is  a  city 
of  the  infidels ;  the  standard  waves 
"where  Babylon  once  was  known ;  they 
have  levelled  Nineveh,  and  conquered 
Rome ;  for  t/iem  the  Nile  deluges  to 
bless,  the  imperial  Euphrates  is  in- 
cluded in  their  borders,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean  itself  floats  between  two 
shores  each  of  which  owns  their  sway  I 
The  Ishmaelite  no  longer  is  denied  the 
birthright  and  the  blessing,  Isaac  no 
more  is  favoured ;  the  Goth,  tainted 
by  the  luxuries  his  valour  has  won,  is 
a  feeble  foe ;  the  Roman  legions  are 
sought  in  vain ;  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx 
is  broken  ;  the  power  of  Palmyra  has 
faded ;  and  royal  Egypt,  the  birth- 
place of  literature  and  knowledge, 
adopts  the  faith,  and  bows  to  the 
dominion  of  the  ambitious  Arab.  But 
all  is  not  desolation ;  every  thing  is 
not  significant  of  violence  and  revolu- 
tion. In  Palestine  temples  are  aris- 
ing, in  Spain  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the 
mountam  fortress  is  relieved  by  the 
lighter  splendours  of  the  Moorish  pa- 
lace ;  from  every  land  learning  is  ob- 
tained, in  every  nation  it  is  encourag- 
ed ;  year  after  year  increases  the  re- 
finement and  tempers  the  genius  of 
the  chieftains,  and  from  their  gorgeous 
temples  at  Bagdad,  Cordova,  and 
Cairo,  the  life-blood  of  knowledge 
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freely  circulates  through  everv  art^y 
of  the  mighty  empire  their  v^our  has 
won  or  created. 

Such  is  tho  picture  we  now  gaze 
upon.  It  remains  only  to  watch  the 
power  decay  which  we  had  traced  in 
its  rise  to  imperial  importance.  We 
have  to  discover  that  the  light  shining 
on  Europe  was  but  a  iheteor-like  and 
temporary  apparition,  not  the  dawn  of 
day ;  we  must  watch  moral  darkness 
step  by  step,  with  Saracenic  declension, 
steal  upon  the  nations,  till  at  length 
the  regions  illuminated  by  its  glance 
sink  again  into  the  depths  of  moral 
slavery  and  mental  debasement,  wait- 
ing the  reappearance  of  science,  the 
restoration  of  happiness  and  peace. 
We  have  to  judge  of  the  causes  of 
Arabian  defeat,  and  to  weigh  the  ef- 
fect of  Arabian  conquest ;  and  if  on 
farther  consideration  we  see  grandeur 
rapidly  vanish,  our  past  brief  thoughts 
wUl  have  fitly  prepared  for  the  result. 
For  we  can  scarcely  marvel  at  any 
national  changes,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  history  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing. A  knowledge  of  nature  teaches 
us  that  the  imiverse  itself  may  be  re- 
solved by  the  will  of  Oomipotenoe 
into  its  primary  chaotic  elements, 
and  so  may  empires  fade,  or  flourish, 
dissolve,  and  disappear.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  Romans,  the  Persians* 
and  the  Greeks  were  successively  con- 
quered in  the  name  of  an  adventurer ; 
why,  then,  should  this  empire  be  free ' 
from  a  similar  destiny,  and  superior 
to  so  humiliating  a  fate  ?  If  the  learn- 
ing of  Livy  have  been  with  difficulty 
partially  preserved;  if  whole  works 
of  Cicero  be  lost ;  if  library  afler  lib- 
rary of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  wis- 
dom have  perished,  shall  we  regret 
particularly  that  Arabian  philosophy 
nas  silently  perished  also  1  No !  the 
legitimate  speculation  in  which  we 
must  indulge  is  not  the  value  of  that 
we  have  lost,  but  the  amount  of  that 
we  can  supply  ;  and  Uie  analogy  for 
examination  is  between  the  influence 
of  our  civilisation  and  the  refinement 
which  departed  with  Arabian  glory. 
Nor  need  we  in  this  nation,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  droop  or  despair, 
while,  superaddea  to  our  success  in 
mental  culture,  we  have  a  more  per- 
manent foundation  for  our  possessions, 
and  a  higher  sanction  to  our  hopes. 
Our  rise  has  been  as  great ;  the 
Ganges  flows  by  our  eastern  capitals ; 
far  more  distant  parts  of  Africa  than 
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the  Arabs  knew  are  ours;  while  the 
Saracens  fell  at  the  field  of  Toursy 
oar  arms  have  more  than  once  entered 
Paris  ;  and  though  the  ocean  defied 
the  Moslem  dominion^  it  has  long 
borne  gladly  on  its  bosom  the  vesseb 
of  a  nation  once  unworthy  of  Roman 
retention  and  of  Araluan  conquest  1 
And  these  afe  superior  blessiugs^ 
are  combined  with  a  freedom  the  Ka- 
liphs  denied^  and  a  tolerance  the 
people  themseWes  derided ;  the  gprand- 
eur  of  our  great  is  not  as  a  cloak  to  the 
misery  of  our  poor ;  our  sciences  are 
as  deep ;  our  wealth  more  vast ;  our 
ioflaencey  if  not  our  power^  more  ex- 
tended, and  being  under  a  better  dis- 
pensation, we  enjoy  more  hallowed 
feelings ;  if  we  conquer,  it  is  to  enfran- 
chise the  enslaved,  not  to  spread,  like 
the  warriors  of  Islam,  the 
supremacy  of  force.  Having  civ 
the  savage,  we  fear  no  Hun  like  the 
Roman,  and  no  Turk  like  the  Arab, 
but  we  look  to  the  peaceful  consoli- 
dation of  the  dominion  we  possess, 
convinced  that  one  secret  of  its  pre- 
servation is  the  careful  avoidance  of 
its  abuse.  Wc  contrast  our  position 
with  that  of  the  Saracens  at  the  height 
of  their  power  and  fame ;  and  reflecting 
that  the  whole  system  then  established 
has  totally  gone,  we  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  a  like  destiny  to  the  or- 
der of  things  now  existing.  Perhaps 
the  memory  b  alone  to  preserve  those 
splendid  adornments  which  now  dazzle 
and  dismay ;  perhaps  the  dynasties, 
now  firm,  must  yield  soon  to  the  em- 
pire of  fate ;  but  speculatiou  is  idle 
and  vain ;  we  must  look  to  the  past 
aud  read  the  instructions  for  the  future. 
Athens,  pillaged  and  spoiled,  is  now 
neglected  and  desertecl ;  Corinth  is 
unheard-of  and  forgotten ;  the  Lion 
is  king  at  Babylon  ;  Lydia  is  desert ; 
Mecca  is  desolate  once  more ;  and  we 
may  follow  in  the  train,  sink  down, 
though  not  dishonoured,  to  rival  in 
future  history  the  fame  of  other  times 
more  early  in  the  coarse  of  time ;  and 
those  edifices  we  raise  to  sanctify  or 
adorn,  may  be  cherished  as  relics,  till 
coming  travellers  gaze  in  fervid  rap- 
ture on  their  lofty  beauty,  as  memo- 
rials of  a  grand  and  gigantic  empire — 

«*  tm  the  place 
Becomes  religion,  and  the  heart  runa  o*er 
With  admiradon  of  the  juit  of  old.*' 

Ay!   and  when  existing   fabrics 


have  all  crumbled  and  vanished  away ; 
when  the  temples  of  Britain,  Arabia, 
and  Rome  have  all  departed  to  mingle 
with  the  dishonoured  dust,  still  shall 
there  live  a  memory  more  lasting  than 
an  illusion  of  fancy,  more  distinct  than 
an  imaginary  vision,  associated  with  the 
finest  feelings,  and  the  purest  sympa- 
thies ;  no  ethereal  and  transitory  spirit, 
but  a  tradition  of  unrivalled  moral 
beauty,  a  recollection  of  the  heroism, 
and  virtue,  and  learning  that  dignified 
and  civilized  the  past.  The  tribute  of 
universal  homage  shall  be  paid  to  its 
inspiration,  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and 
the  good  shall  be  its  home,  and  the 
murmur  of  posterity's  worship  shall 
be  the  requiem  hymned  in  its  praise ! 
The  names  of  nations  may  change, 
the  frame  of  society  may  alter,  but  the 
heirs  of  immortality  shall  be  superior 
to  accident  and  chance;  the  heroes 
we  honour  shall  live  on  to  animate  the 
courage  and  to  elevate  the  hearts  of 
the  future  inhabitancy  of  the  globe. 
Though  their  sepulchres  may  bo 
shrines  no  more,  though  the  freedom 
they  gained  may  have  perished,  and 
the  shadows  of  the  glory  they  died  to 
secure  have  faded  from  the  sight,  the 
mind  of  man,  unfettered  by  the  force 
of  temporary  causes,  and  undazzled  by 
the  light  of  meretricious  splendour, 
shall  bless  them  with  the  glories  of 
unfading  and  imperishable  fame. 

We  must  now  turn  from  regarding 
the  rise  and  greatness  of  the  Arabian 
empire  to  the  more  melancholy  tale 
of  its  decline,  fall,  and  infiuence.  We 
have  seen  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
robbers,  suddenly  bursting  from  ob- 
scurity and  contempt,  spring  up  into 
an  attitude  of  vigour  and  majesty. 
We  have  traced  them  marching  on- 
ward over  desolated  and  vanquished 
countries,  attacking  principalities  and 
powers,  establishing  an  unequalled 
authority,  and  adding  to  the  religions 
of  the  earth  a  moral-debasing  super- 
stition. We  have  seen  them  crush- 
ing Africa  and  swaying  Asia,  pros- 
trating the  energies  of  Gothic  Spain, 
and  emulating  with  no  doubtful  suc- 
cess the  strength  of  Augustus  and  the 
wisdom  of  those  he  fostered.  When 
we  hear  casually  in  history  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire,  we  think  of  some  wide- 
spread donunion  existing  only  in  the 
pages  of  romance  or  in  the  visions 
of  the  fancy;  but  we  look  more 
closely. 
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**  And  that  which  did  appear  so  fair 
To  fond  Imagination, 
Doth  rival  in  the  light  of  day 
Her  delicate  creation." 

Our  enthusiasm  becomes  excited, 
admiration  of  the  realities  we  contem- 
plate becomes  proportioned  to  our  for- 
mer incredulity  of  their  existence,  so 
that  we  oyerlook  each  symptom  of 
imbecility,  and  deny,eYen  to  ourselves, 
the  belief  that  the  whole  is  subject  to 
decay ;  we  fondly  hope  that  some 
things  may  bo  exempted  from  the  rule 
of  instability,  and  that  there  may  be 
some  indulgence  accorded  to  the  ob- 
jects which  charm  the  senses,  and  en- 
gage the  affections  of  the  heart.  And 
when  at  last  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  all  is  vanity,  that  all 
must  fade  and  fall ;  when  we  watch  till 
we  see  ruin  stealing  on,  and  fate  com- 
pelling beauty  to  own  its  imperious 
dominion,  we  reflect  upon  the  specta- 
cle, like  the  poet  who  has  described 
so  touchingly  **  cold  obstruction's 
apathy,"  and  we  doubt  with  him  if, 
indeed,  wo  view  only  the  spectre  of 
loveliness  and  the  signs  of  vanished 
vitality.  We  gaze  and  scrutinize  more 
deeply,  and  then  we  observe,  thoiigh 
nn willingly,  many  things  reason  de- 
plores, and  still  more  that  morality 
censures,  but  we  cannot  pause  to  ana- 
lyze or  attack  them ;  we  are  overpower- 
ed by  the  force  of  misplaced  sympa- 
thies, and  though  living  in  the  full 
lustre  of  gospel  light,  and  the  ample, 
enjoyment  of  Christian  knowledge, 
we  yet  concede  admiration  to  victo- 
rious force,  and  yield  our  praise  to 
superstition.  Though  the  hearts  im- 
pregnated with  revelation's  spirit  may 
revolt  against  the  reverence  paid  to 
such  valueless  and  degrading  things ; 
though  in  the  calmness  of  ritual  re- 
flection, in  solitude — man  sweetest 
slumber — we  may  scrutinize  success- 
fully the  evils  of  the  Mahomedan  sys- 
tem, yet  we  possess  no  innate  and 
independent  power  enabling  us  to  esti- 
mate at  once,  with  tmth  and  justice, 
the  merits  presented  to  our  view. 
Doubtless,  had  the  Arabians  when 
they  erected  their  empire  rejected  with 
Spartan  indifference  the  claims  of 
learning,  and  discouraged  each  lofty 
and  arousing  aspiration  of  the  mind, 
the  admiration  awarded  would  be  in- 
finitely less  than  it  is  at  present,  wlien 
we  associate  the  name  of  Arabian  au- 
thority with  ideas  of  civilisation,  know- 


ledge, and  refinement.  The  subject 
of  Lacedsemon's  po^er  defies  the  pea « 
to  enwrap  it  in  interest  or  romance  ; 
there  is  in  it  so  little  of  mental,  so  much 
of  the  grosser  kind  of  physical  exer- 
tion, that  it  checks  all  attempts  to  a« 
dom  it,  and  damps  the  ardour  of  all 
who  investigate  or  describe  it.  But 
it  is  because  we  can  tliink  of  some 
Arabian  philosophers  as  burning  and 
shining  Hghts,  and  because  we  can 
consider  the  eclipse  of  their  effulgence 
as  operating  powerfully  on  the  inter- 
ests of  universal  man ;  it  is  because 
the  irradiating  beams  of  early  specu- 
lation could  not  cease  to  shine  with- 
out darkening  the  mind  and  causing  a 
deep  moral  and  intellectual  gloom,  that 
we  can  properly  contemplate  the  days 
when  Bagdad  rivalled  the  seat  of  the 
Emperors,  and  the  palaces  of  Cordova, 
like  the  realms  of  enchantment,  asto- 
nished the  visions  they  delighted. 

Without  entering  fully  into  any 
wearisome  details  of  the  events  and 
canses  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire,  it  vrill  be  useful  to  notice 
briefly  each  dynasty  separately,  from 
its  rise  to  its  fall,  as  it  will  appear  that 
there  was  a  want  of  cohesion  in  the 
system,  a  want  of  some  ruling  mind 
and  principle  throughout.  When 
Alexander  died,  his  vast  schemes  were 
divided  with  the  heirs  of  his  several 
possessions,  and  both  frittered  away  ; 
and  then,  in  later  times,  when  the 
Arabs  separated  and  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  portions  rather  of 
a  great  confederacy  than  provinces  of 
one  mighty  dominion,  the  want  of 
strength  that  union  imparts  was  deeply 
felt,  and  the  result  was  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  whole  combination. 
Mecca  was  the  first  scat  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Ommiades  tl>e  first  gover- 
nors. When  their  power  increased 
and  a  more  central  or  a  more  accessi- 
ble capital  was  necessary,  they  re- 
moved to  Damascus.  But  there  no 
hope  existed  of  security,  for  jealousies 
had  been  kindled,  selfishness  was  work- 
ing ;  personal  ambition  had  usurped 
the  place  of  religious  fanaticism ; 
■chism  was  extending  ;  and  all  thene 
elements  of  discord  were  evidences  in 
the  perils  impending  fh)m  the  Abba- 
sides  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  descen- 
dants of  Mahommed's  uncle,  and  the 
Fatimites  on  the  other,  as  the  posterity 
of  his  daughter,  both  of  which  had 
assumed  the  character  of  bold  and  des- 
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perate  factions.  In  750,  Abdallah 
the  Abbaside  conquered  the  feeble  and 
enervated  Kaliph  of  Damascus ;  and 
as  if  to  show  that  Arabian  hospitality 
had  departed  with  the  augmentation 
of  power,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
luxury  had  banished  the  simple  feel' 
ings  of  his  ancestry,  he  invited  the 
whole  kindred  of  the  conquered  to  a 
banquet,  and  slew  them  on  the  spot, 
as  the  sacrifice  to  his  ambition,  as  the 
completion  of  his  crimes.  One  soli- 
tary representatiye  of  the  race  esca- 
ped to  Spain,  which  then  was  ripe  and 
ready  for  a  revolt,  where  he  establish- 
ed his  power  and  authority,  and  reign- 
ed in  undisturbed  supremacy.  The 
example  of  one  part  of  the  empire  was 
speedily  imitated  by  another,  so  that 
tne  Fatimites  succeeded  in  founding  at 
Cairo  another  powerful  Government, 
At  the  history  of  each  division  it  will 
be  therefore  necessary  to  glance. 

Regarding  Europe,  first  we  find  that 
the  fugitive  to  Spain  consolidated  his 
strength  there,  without  being  able  to 
extend  it.  The  Pyrenees  bounded  his 
territory,  though  they  could  not  dis- 
courage his  ambition.  He  formed  a 
sovereignty  that  existed  fully  two  hun- 
dred  and  R(iy  years.  He  defeated  and  he 
persecuted,  but  he  could  not  extinguish 
liis  foes.  The  Christians  had  retreat- 
ed to  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  when, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  8th  centunr, 
the  timidity  of  Roderic  and  the  treacn- 
ery  of  Count  Julian  rendered  their 
country  a  prey  to  Moslem  invasion. 
From  712  to  1492,  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies, the  Moors,  as  they  were  called, 
retained  their  footing,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  reigned  para- 
mount, though  never  undisturbed.  At 
length,  when  Ferdinand  and  Jsabella, 
having  united  the  power  of  Aragon 
and  Castile^  conquered  Granada  and 
demolished  the  kingdom  of  their  foes, 
the  long  series  of  wars  was  closed, 
and  a  termination  put  to  that  succes- 
sion of  contests  which  continued  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  included, 
as  the  chroniclers  assert,  **  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  battles  ;*'  then 
closed  too  the  page  of  Spanish  glory ; 
then  died  the  fame  whicn  had  shone 
so  brightly,  and  whose  memory  must 
live  so  long;  then  came,  indeed,  the 
discoveries  of  Columbus  and  the  con- 
quests consummated  by  the  gigantic 
genius  of  Cortez  (deeds  destined  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  court) ; 


then  fbUowed  the  Coreign  accessions 
of  Charles,  the  miserable  tyranny  of 
Philip,  the  atrocities  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  the  final  expulsion  from  the  land  of 
the  subjugated  Moors — a  harmless  and 
industrious  people — who  at  the  mandate 
of  bigotry  were  compelled  to  depart  in 
search  of  a  home  in  the  wilderness  or 
on  the  coasts,  whence  their  gallant 
fathers  emerged,  nearly  a  thousand 
years  before,  to  dazzle  the  world  by  the 
heroic  glory  of  their  deeds.  But  tlie 
tale  of  Christian  opposition  to  the 
Mauritanian  empire  in  Spain  cannot 
be  cast  utterly  in  the  shade  by  the 
weakness  or  tne  wickedness  that  fol- 
lowed. The  days  when  the  Gothic 
nobility,  animated  by  the  purest  pa- 
triotism, refined  into  the  spirit  of  inci- 
pient chivalry,  came  forth  from  the 
mountains,  like  their  ancestors  from  the 
northern  wilds,  to  resist  the  encroach, 
ments  of  enemies  to  their  faith  and 
conquerors  of  their  country,  are  not  days . 
to  be  forgotten,  still  less  to  be  robbed 
of  their  merited  reward.  They  proved 
the  truth  of  the  conviction,  that  there 
is  something  in  a  good  cause  which 
adds  to  the  success  and  insures  it  as  a 
final  result;  they  constitute  an  instance 
invaluable,  memorable  and  renowned, 

*'  That  freedom*8  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.** 

And  at  the  present  time,  when  we 
think  of  grand  and  glorious  events, — 
when  we  desire  a  specimen  of  the 
strength  of  man,  as  displayed  in  ho- 
nourable strife,— when  we  recall  the 
remembrance  of  periods  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  the  world,— in  the 
first  rank  (not  behind  the  struggles  of 
Greece,  or  the  triumphant  vindication 
of  American  independence)  is  the  era 
when  the  Moors  and  Christians  fought, 
year  by  year,  for  rights  lost,  and 
power  usurped,— the  era  when  the 
heart  was  braced  to  the  height  of  re- 
solution, and  when  life  was  consecra- 
ted to  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  valued 
as  an  opportunity  of  national  revenge. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  tho 
Spanish  revolutions  as  emanations  of 
a  vigorous  and  noble  spirit ;  we  fond- 
ly dwell  on  the  history  of  periods  so 
honourable  to  the  land  liberated  by 
native  valour  from  foreign  aggression ; 
but  few  duly  appreciate  the  suflRwings 
of  tho  oppressed,  or  the  power  of  tho 
Moorish  oppressors — few  form  a  just 
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and  adequate  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  contending  parties,  the  refined  and 
polished  genius  of  the  one«  and  the 
unconquerable  yjgour  of  the  other. 
While  the  Arabs  were  in  Spain*  that 
nation  was  the  residence  of  two  class- 
es of  inhabitants,  both  eminent  in 
history,  and  reTcred  in  memory,—* 
both  adopted  into  the  family  of  the 
poet,  covered  with  romantic  interest, 
and  associated  with  heart- stirring  and 
most  ennobling  recollections.  But 
when,  at  last,  the  Christians  were  the 
victors,  and  the  Moorbh  might  was 
shattered,  the  conquered  departed  to 
sink  again  into  contempt,  and  have 
scarcely,  vrith  all  their  nobility  of 
feeling,  escaped  oblivion ;  the  van- 
quishersy  as  if  they  could  not  exist  but 
in  the  stormy  times  of  national  con- 
vulsion or  in  connexion  with  an  alien 
population,  sunk  also  in  character  and 
respect;  just  as,  in  nature,  the  oak, 
stripped  of  its  encumbering  ivy,  tot- 
ters alone,  strangely  falling  a  victim 
to  the  loss  of  that  which  could  conti- 
nue only  to  corrode.  It  would  be 
Uiought,  in  the  moral  case,  that  the 
moment  the  necessity  of  force  being 
exerted  for  protection  was  obviated, 
the  energies  of  the  people  would  be 
directed  to  hallowed  purposes  and 
useful  ends,  and  that  the  destructive 
operatbn  of  an  encompassing,  conta- 
minating faith  would  only  cease  to 
elevate  the  character  of  those  no 
longer  subject  to  its  sway ;  and  so, 
in  the  natural  incident,  we  would  ima- 
gine that  the  lung  of  the  forest,  eman- 
cipated from  the  encircling  tendrils 
which,  like  the  death-impregnate  robe 
of  Hercules,  infused  poison  through 
every  fibre  of  the  quivering  frame, 
would  flourish  in  renovated  health, 
and  in  the  vigour  of  renewed  vitality, 
instead  of  sinking  from  exhaustion 
and  decay — an  evidence  that  its  at- 
tendant evil  afforded  also  an  artificial 
support.  But  history  records  that  the 
fall  of  the  Arabian  empire  in  Spain 
was  at  once  the  cause  of  that  nation's 
independence,  and  the  commencement 
of  its  moral  debasement.  The  Ommi- 
ades  fell ;  the  Gotliic  character,  after 
being  grafted  on  the  aboriginal  Iberian 
spirit,  had  expended  all  its  greatness 
in  the  contests  against  them,  or,  as  if 
it  were  destined  to  shine  only  when 
oppodtion  aroused  its  fire,  became 
degraded ;  and  no  sooner  was  victory 
won  than  nobility  sunk  into  mean- 


ness, and  courage  into  fraud.  Bvery 
right,  defended  against  infidel  en- 
croachments, was  conceded  to  civil 
tyranny  or  ecclesiastical  demands  ; 
every  vestige  vanished  of  that  which 
the  patriotic  in  every  age  and  country 
will  honour  ;  and  so  sudden  was  the 
change,  that  it  seemed  as  though 
"  light  did  but  counterfeit  a  gloom.** 
To  turn  to  Asia,  and  the  Aiiabian 
empire  there,  we  observe,  that  from 
the  time  when  the  Abbaside  Kaliphs 
established  themselves  at  Bagdad, 
there  was  one  continued  series  of 
crimes  in  public  life,  scarcely  gilded 
by  the  refinement  of  private  station 
and  the  honourable  patronage  of 
learning.  When  we  arrive  at  the 
early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
see  Haroun  claiming  the  proud  title 
of  Al-Raschid,  sanctioning  science, 
and  allying  himself  with  Chasle- 
magne  and  the  Christians,  we  cannot 
forget  that  we  read  of  the  asyssin  of 
the  Barmecides,  and  that  ou^ympa- 
thies  are  claimed  on  behalf  of  a  des- 
pot, celebrated  merely  as  less  despo- 
tic than  his  successors.  We  hear  of 
the  Tartars  coming  forth  from  the 
frozen  forests,  and  pouring  down  up- 
on the  regions  of  civilisation,  and  we 
can  scarcely  find  any  cause  for  regpret 
in  the  catastrophe,  except  from  a 
comparison,  suggesting  that  the  tribe 
of  Seljuks  was  worse  even  than  the 
Arabs  in  their  worst  moments ;  that 
the  former  wanted  the  knowledge 
that  dignified  the  latter,  and  were  in- 
fluenced only  by  the  grosser  portionB 
of  Mahommedan  creed — ignorant  al- 
together of  its  better  spirit  and  doc- 
trines. Bagdad  was  founded  in  762  ; 
the  Turks  wrested  Syria  from  the 
Kaliphs  in  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  Arab  dy- 
nasty finally  fell  before  the  Tartar 
conqueror  in  1258.  Thus,  for  moro 
than  five  centuries,  with  very  slight 
interruptions,  the  Abbasides  reigned 
at  the  head  of  a  vast  empire,  in  their 
magnificent  and  costly  capital  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  That  period 
was  employed  by  the  citizens  in  lite- 
rary exertion  and  scientific  specula- 
tion ;  it  was  coincident  with  an  era 
as  dark  elsewhere  as  any  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  It  is  celebrated  as  a 
time  when  the  enterprising  genius  of 
an  extraordinary  people  was  exerted, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  with  admi- 
ration and  astonbhment  so  long  as 
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the  majestic  ruins  of  their  temples 
remain  to  extort  our  eulogy,  and  to 
command  our  praise.  Unfortunatelj 
for  the  security  of  the  Arabian  power, 
it  depended  for  its  security  more  on 
the  forbearance  of  its  foes  than  its 
own  independent  capacity  and  vigour. 
Directly  the  faith  of  Mahommed  ani- 
mated with  fanaticism  some  furious 
inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  sent 
them  forth  on  a  lawless  expedition 
against  the  peaceful  regions  of  the 
globe,  the  Kaliph*s  empire,  as  most 
obnoxious  to  the  attack,  decayed,  and 
at  length  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  Turks  came  upon  the  populated 
and  fertile  regions  of  the  south  with 
all  their  ancestral  fierceness ;  they 
rushed  forth  armed  against  every 
realm  which  invited  invasion  from  the 
sensual  aud  ambitious.  The  first  tor- 
rent from  Tartary  would  most  pro- 
bably have  overwhelmed  and  swept 
away  every  vestige  of  the  Arabian 
empire  ere  its  strength  was  expended, 
had  the  Christians  not  been  aroused 
by  the  tale  of  pilgrims  from  Pales- 
tine, who,  having  experienced  from  its 
new  possessors  a  reception  different 
to  that  given  by  the  Arabs,  called 
loudly  on  the  professors  of  their  faith 
to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  the  spo- 
liating and  contaminating  grasp  of 
the  new  tyrant  and  invaders.  The 
Crusaders  delayed  the  fall  of  the  Ara- 
bian empire  by  throwing  themselves 
in  the  path  before  the  reeking  and 
maddenmg  Osmanli;  but  when  the 
Saracens  became  also  opponents  of 
the  Christians,  and  were,  in  turn,  re- 
duced in  strength  by  the  conflict, 
they  became  easy  victmis,  as  well  as 
tempting  objects,  of  Bactrian  ag- 
gression. The  issue  was  the  extinc- 
tion of  that  Asiatic  empire  which  had 
reared  its  head  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  had  stretched  to  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  and  which,  during  a 
long  period  and  a  prosperous  reign, 
contained  much  of  what  was  honour- 
able on  the  earth.  Bagdad  fell,  and  the 
majestic  Kaliphate  departed;  the 
Arabian  institutions  faded  and  sunk ; 
the  regions  which  had  been  adorned 
by  the  imperial  strength  of  the  Ab- 
basides  became  subject  to  a  despotism 
which  has  ever  since  continued  its  de- 
moralizing and  desolating  influence, 
rcdueing  the  scene  of  bygone  glories 
to  one  wretched  and  miserable  dis- 
trict— a  wilderness  whose  woes  accu- 
mulate, and  appear  more  dismal  from 


the  absence  of  all  just  anticipation  of 
relief  and  resuscitation. 

The  remaining  dynasty  of  the  Arabs 
was  not  more  firm  or  lasting.  Cairo, 
like  Bagdad,  at  length  yielded  to  the 
Turks,  and  is  still  included  in  their 
territories.  The  African  empire  de- 
parted from  the  effect  of  the  same 
causes,  and  its  final  effectual  overthrow 
was  procrastinated  by  the  same  agency. 
It  fell,  too,  with  a  reputation  as  high 
for  genius,  enterprise,  and  learning. 
The  Fatimites  surrendered  to  the  bar- 
barous hordes  from  the  North,  after 
having  more  than  once  struggled  for 
universal  dominion  ;  they  disappeared 
from  among  the  nilers  of  nations  to 
become  tributary  to  a  petty  uncivilized 
people.  Had  Cairo  continued  the 
state  of  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
government,  the  interior  of  Africa 
might  now  have  presented  us  a  far 
more  cheering  aspect  than  the  few 
straggled  travellers  who  have  explored 
it  can  report ;  there  might  have  been 
in  the  great  Continent  something  more 
than  a  mere  vast  amphitheatre  wherein 
man  and  beast  dbpute  the  mastery. 
But  it  was  not  so  ordered.  The  whole 
of  Egypt  has  been  ever  since  beneath 
the  paralyzing  yoke  of  tyrants,  who 
themselves  are  slaves ;  it  has  been 
trodden  by  the  lustful  '^  children  of 
the  sun,"  spoiled  to  minister  to  their 
pleasure,  ruined  to  satisfy  caprice.  Its 
ample  ancient  granaries,  its  pompous 
mausoleums,  its  pyramids,  and  its  na- 
tural adornments,  were  all  marred  by 
the  brutalizing  temperaments  of  tho 
second  Maliommedan  invaders;  and 
now  it  is  a  mean  and  miserable  dis- 
trict, parched,  valueless,  and  polluted, 
like  the  masters  who  call  it  their  own. 
It  bad  fallen  successively  beneath 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab ;  aud,  last- 
ly, it  has  bowed  beneath  a  burden  more 
galling  than  any,  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  the  Turks.  Nothing  but  do- 
mestic  treachery  or  jealousies  could 
have  doomed  a  land  so  powerful  to  a 
destiny  so  deg^rading ;  and  these,  un- 
happily, were  not  wanting.  Sectarian 
envy  had  awakened  the  professors  of 
the  Mahommedan  faith  ;  they  agreed 
only,  to  use  the  historian's  words, 
in  considering  a  sectarian  opponent 
worse  than  an  unbeliever.  One  Ka- 
liph  endeavoured  to  raise  up  a  new 
religion,  another  encouraged  and  main* 
tained  the  ascendency  of  the  old  pro- 
fession ;  and  our  Bntish  wars  of  the 
Ro8e9  were  never  more  rancorouf  or 
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bloody  than  tbe  contests  between  the 
green  and  the  white  bannered  factions. 
Foreign  hostility,  added  to  domestic 
treason,  completed  their  ruin,  and 
speedily  Arabia  itself  alone  remained 
the  possession  of  the  PropheCs  de> 
scendants.  Meeea  attracted  pilgrims 
frwn  OTery  land,  Medina,  and  its  &- 
billons  magnetic  tomb,  teemed  with 
votaries  and  worshippers,  but  eyerr 
other  sign  of  that  mighty  empire,  which 
had  extended  so  widely  and  was  ete- 
yated  so  high,  was  sought  in  vain 
throughout  the  yast  territories  which 
had  owned  the  authority  of  fanatical 
rulers,  and  had  fallen  beneath  the 
force  of  a  popular  impulse  no  power 
sufficed  to  resist. 

Thus  fell  the  Arabian  empire.  Sic 
trantit  gloria  mundi  I  Three  thousand 
years  had  elapsed  since  Ishmael,  a 
friendless  wanderer,  left  his  parentis 
home,  and  owed  his  presenration  in 
the  desert  to  a  miracle.  More  than 
six  centuries  had  passed  since  Mahom- 
med,  like  the  great  ancestor  of  his 
people,  was  expelled  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  was  banished  ^om  the 
city  of  his  fathers.  The  polished, 
Arab  now  yielded  to  the  ferocious 
Bactrian ;  and  as  the  great  Roman 
empire  had  fallen  beneath  the  inunda- 
ting torrents  from  the  European  north, 
so  the  great  Arab  power  was  over- 
whelmed by  impetuous  invasions  from 
the  Asiatic  deserts.  Similar  in  gran- 
deur, it  was  similar  in  fate;  it  had 
risen  more  rapidly,  its  ruin  was  as 
hasty,  not  more  complete.  It  left  be- 
hind a  moral  and  a  memory  of  desola- 
tion ;  its  scattered  vestiges  of  magni- 
ficence are  a  standing  evidence  of  tem- 
porary pride ;  its  recollection  is  sug- 
gestive of  mournful  and  chastening 
feelings.  The  Arabic  heroes  are  for- 
gotten by  name ;  their  monuments  are 
admired  for  their  architectural  beauty, 
not  for  the  nobility  of  the  spirit  they 
were  erected  to  honour;  the  bones 
deposited  within  them,  to  employ  the 
eloquent  elegiac  language  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Browne,  "have  now  rested  quietly 
in  the  grave  beneath  the  drums  and 
tramplings  of  three  conquests.'*  The 
field  of  Tours  has  been  whitened  by 
them,  but  even  tradition  there  bears 
no  record  of  the  event ;  Jerusalem  has 
seen  them  laid  side  by  side  with  pro- 
phets and  with  kings,  and  the  tombs  of 
all  are  forgotten  together.  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  foes  on  earth,  rest  peace- 
fully in  alliance  in  the  same  grave* 


Spain  has  been  beautified  by  their 
memorials,  but  degraded  by  the  prrnc-* 
tioal  negation  of  their  independent 
heroic  spirit ;  and  if  there  is  truth,  as 
we  would  desire  to  believe,  in  the  tale 
of  the  Cid's  funeral,  when  death  re- 
assumed  vitality  to  protect  nobility 
from  profanation,  surely  there  has 
been  in  that  land  enough  of  degrada* 
tion  to  arouse  alike  Christian  and 
Moorish  warriors  from  thesepulchra 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion.    Every  where 

**  Decay *8  effikdng  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  Hn- 
-  gers." 

Every  where  Saracenic  glory  and 
power  have  faded  away ;  the  Arabian 
aspiring  blood  has  sunk  into  the 
ground,  and  not  to  vegetate  there. 
Shorn  of  strength,  the  Arabs  have  lost 
also  the  moral  splendour  that  adorned 
them.  Their  sciences,  their  refine- 
ment, their  valour  have  decayed,  or 
been  wasted  ;  their  hand  once  more  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them  ;  the  Turk  is  their 
master  and  the  desert  is  their  home  1 
Their  fathers — where  are  they  ?  De- 

Earted  from  memory  as  their  nation 
as  faded  from  fame,  their  history  i^  a 
blank,  their  boasted  empire  has  vanish- 
ed and  gone  for  ever  I  The  standard  of 
Islam  no  longer  b  the  banner  carrying 
terror  and  dismay  along  the  confines 
of  Christendom  ;  the  pide  despots  that 
rear  it  are  defeated,  despite  its  sacred 
and  inspiring  renown ;  fanaticism, 
pointing  to  heaven  as  a  conqueror's 
reward,  utters  a  feeble  sound  unechoed 
in  the  regions  it  formerly  startiod 
from  torpor ;  the  deluge  of  Mahom- 
medanism  having  at  length  subsided 
from  the  ark  of  Christianity,  the  dove 
has  gone  forth  to  show  every  nation 
that  the  olive-branch  of  peace  now 
tranquilly  and  triumphantly  waves  this 
globe  to  add  a  pure  and  moral  love- 
liness to  those  fields  of  nature  designed 
as  the  dwelling-place  of  man  ! 

Our  remaining  consideration  is  the 
influence  of  the  Arabian  empire  on  the 
world.  That  it  must  have  operated 
powerfully  few  will  deny,  for  a  mighty 
dominion  could  not  have  been  raised 
and  then  fall,  without  leaving-  traits  of 
influence  on  every  land  once  stamped 
by  tlie  powerful  ensigns  of  its  transient 
authority. 

'<  What  deep  wounds  ever  elosed  without 
a  scar?" 
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Slili  we  must  not  hope  to  find  evi« 
dences  of  direct  effects  very  perspicu. 
ously  displayed  in  history.  The  fall 
of  an  empire  chiefly  operates  ^n  the 
mind  with  a  force  whicn  can  scarcely 
be  calculated^  and  yet  which  is  sensibly 
felt.  When  a  thraldom  is  shaken  off, 
and  the  restraints  that  tinged  the  sen- 
timents with  a  particular  colour*  and 
directed  the  energies  of  the  population 
in  a  particular  direction,  are  suddenly 
loosened;  the  reaction,  like  that  of  the 
fabled  oak,  may  be  destructive,  and 
must  be  severe.  Its  extent  and  pre- 
cise power  remain  more  matters  of 
speculation  than  of  certainty;  the 
equilibrium  of  the  mind*  once  dis- 
turbed, may  speedily  settle  again,  or 
once  shaken,  may,  like  the  pendulum, 
under  regulated  laws  continue  vibra- 
tion. We  know  that  shortly  after  the 
Arabian  empire  departed,  mankind 
commenced  those  strides  which  since 
have  incessantly  been  taken,  leading 
onward  to  ends  as  yet  dimly  developed, 
opening  constantly  fresh  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement, and  expanding  the  hori- 
zon which  recedes  from  our  approach, 
and  tempts  us  by  its  resplendent  bril- 
liancy still  farther  in  the  search.  But 
we  cannot  positively  determine  the  va* 
lue  of  the  impulse  afforded  by  the  stir- 
ring events  we  have  considered — the 
crash  of  thrones,  the  destined  fall  of 
dynasties — we  can  merely  admit  them 
into  the  catalogue  of  causes,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  united  power,  vrithout 
attributing  to  each  individual  agency  a 
definite  relative  importance.  "  When 
we  see  civilisation  creeping  into  a  coun- 
try once  the  residence  only  of  the  bar- 
barous and  the  bold — 

'*  Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior 

trode, 
To  hia  bills  that  encircle  the  tea;*' 

and  in  the  rising  state  of  society  ob- 
serve the  intellect  more  asserting  its  so- 
vereignty over  matter,  and  controlling 
the  passions,  the  sword  and  the  spear 
rusting  on  the  walls,  the  national  pha- 
lanx  £sappearing  altogether ;  the  pos- 
terity of  heroes  seeking  the  glories  of 
peace,  and  adorning  by  mental  triumphs 
the  bright  land  of  their  nativity,  conse- 
crating every  effort  to  mental  improve- 
ment, and  speculating  with  subhmated 
affections,  yet  not  resisting  the  force  of 
those  patriotic  emotions  which  burned 
in  the  bosoms  of  their  fathers,  we  can 
recognise  the  effect  of  some  great  causes 
wihout  distinguishing  with  exactitude 


their  nature,  or  tlie  force  of  each ;  we 
see  knowledge  increase,  and  refinement 
influence  the  heart,  and  we  marvel 
whence  they  came.  But  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Arabian  empire,  we 
know  that  there  was  a  degree  of  learn- 
ing, a  latent  moral  influence  which 
could  not  be  entirely  lost,  we  can  ap- 
preciate the  operation  in  subsequent 
events,  and  trace  it  in  future  dianges. 
We  know  that  we  owe  to  the  Arabs 
the  use  of  the  numerical  character,  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  of  cotton,  and 
perhaps  of  gunpowder;  we  know  that 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  much  of 
that  spirit  of  scientific  and  experimen- 
tal enquiry  which  for  a  time  was  abu- 
sed indeed  by  the  nlchymists,  but  which 
afterwards  was  visible  in  the  pursuits 
of  Lavoisier  and  Black.  In  mechanics 
too,  and  in  medicine,  we  experience 
the  advantage  of  Arabian  researches ; 
and  still  more  have  we  felt  that  advan- 
tage in  earlier  and  less  cultivated  times. 
In  some  things,  however,  the  immedi- 
ate  contemporaries  of  the  Arabs  or  the 
generations  living  directly  after  them, 
have  experienced  benefits  which  we 
should  not  have  enjoyed,  had  they  not 
handed  down  to  us  a  tradition  of  their 
knowledge.  Our  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  truths  of  astronomy  would, 
for  instance,  have  been  as  deep  had 
Eastern  philosophers  never  turned  their 
eyes  to  tne  realms  of  illimitable-  space, 
gazed  enraptured  on  the  canopy  above, 
and  watched  with  enraptured  and  ad- 
miring minds  the  harmonious  move- 
ments of  the  countless  worlds  that  ca- 
reer along  in  unrivalled  beauty,  adorn- 
ing the  firmament  they  people.  '*  The 
moment,'*  says  Sir  Jolin  Herschell, 
«*  astronomy  became  a  branch  of  me- 
chanics, a  science  essentially  experi- 
mental (that  is  to  say,  one  in  wnich 
any  principle  laid  down  can  be  subject- 
ed to  immediate  and  decisive  trial,  and 
where  experience  does  not  require  to 
be  waited  for)  its  progress  suddenly  ac- 
quired a  tenfold  acceleration,  nay,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  has  been  asserted, 
and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  were 
the  results  of  all  the  observations  from 
the  earliest  ages  annihilated,  leaving 
only  those  made  in  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory during  the  single  lifetime  of 
Maskelyne,  tne  whole  of  this  most  per- 
fect of  sciences  might,  from  those  data, 
and  as  to  the  objects  included  in  them, 
be  at  once  reconstructed,  and  apptar 
precisely  as  it  stood  at  their  conclusion. 
The  operation*   indeed,  of   Arabian 
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knowledge  of  astronomy  in  the  early 

rwas  perhaps  principally  to  lend  a 
sibility  to  astrology.  The  obser- 
vers of  stars,  like  Columbus  predicting 
the  eclipse,  had  the  power  of  astonish* 
inKf  when  they  prepared  to  delude. 
We  must  not,  however^  underrate  the 
debt  we  owe  the  Arabians.  If  it  be 
true  that  they  have  added  nothing  to 
our  astronomical  lore,  they  have  at  least 
been  greatly  influential  in  imparting  to 
us  the  bold  spirit  of  enquiry  by  which 
alone  that  lore  can  be  collected.  We 
do  in  some  measure  owe  it  to  those 
early  philosophers  tliat  we  now  have 
reached  a  noble  enlightenment,  and 
live  in  days  when  Galileo  is  no  longer 
heretical,  and  Kepler  no  longer  mad ; 
for  surely  we  must  frankly  acknowledge 
tliat  we  can  trace  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  present  time  to  no  source 
but  the  example  of  Arabian  specula- 
tors; and  therefore  it  is  to  them  we 
should  feel  indebted,  if  not  for  our 
stores  of  learning,  at  least  for  the  ener- 
gy that  dictates  their  discovery,  and  the 
spirit  that  directs  their  use.  If  we  have 
in  some  cases  improved  on  the  legacy 
they  left  us,  in  some  we  remain  listless, 
without  any  efforts  to  increase  the  va- 
lue of  our  possession ;  and  in  others 
we  have,  it  must  be  feared,  degenera- 
ted. Heraldry  may  have  been  expand- 
ed in  its  uses,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  improved ;  and  when  we  re- 
gard the  gorgeous  relics  of  the  olden 
time,  the  architectural  adornments  of 
the  East;  when  we  contemplate  tlie  de- 
licate fretwork,  and  the  ingenious  com- 
bination of  their  ornaments,  the  bold- 
ness of  their  designs,  their  gigantic 
proportions,  we  must  admit,  that  though 
other  lands  may  possess  attractions 
derived  from  noble  exertions  of  art,  yet 
that  our  country  is  covered  with  few 
modern  evidences  that  we  can  despise 
the  graceful  power  of  the  Saracenic 
artists.  Generally  we  have  benefited 
greatly  by  Arabian  examples.  Univer* 
sally  the  influence  of  that  empire  has 


not  only  been  good,  but  lasting.  It 
aroused  that  European  genius  from  the 
lethargy  of  inactivity  wnich  since  has 
wrought  such  marvels  in  moulding  mat- 
ter and  in  elevating  mind,  which  has 
shone  in  the  conceptions  of  our  poets 
and  our  statesmen,  in  the  oaring 
schemes  of  the  foes  of  tyranny  and 
wrong.  That  influence,  though  slow 
in  its  operation,  though  for  a  time  lost 
in  the  darkness  of  the  ages  succeeding 
the  Arabian  fall,  now  operates  with 
powerful  eflTect;  it  has  cast  round  tlie 
western  nations  an  electric  chain,  that 
conveys  a  mysterious  emotion  to  the 
very  core,  and  touches  the  nerves  and 
the  springs  of  action ;  it  has  awakened 
the  populations  to  an  ennobling  and 
still-improving  appreciation  of  their  des- 
tinies and  hopes ;  it  has  penetrated  the 
most  humble  ranks  from  which  ofrtimes 
since  the  ^eatest  of  our  intellectual 
nobility  have  sprung.  So  long  as  the 
spirit  shall  live  which  is  not  content 
with  first  impressions  or  casual  obser- 
vations, which  dives  into  the  recesses 
of  nature  for  accumulating  evidences  of 
a  great  first  cause,  which  traverses  the 
regions  of  space,  and  dignifies  earth  by 
making  it  the  receptacle  of  knowledge, 
shall  the  empire  and  the  men  whence 
so  much  of  tnat  spirit  was  derived  live 
in  the  memory,  and  be  cherished  there. 
Ay,  and  when  the  recollection  of  Ara- 
bian conquests  has  departed,  the  re- 
membrance of  their  nobler  deeds  shall 
not  perish.  Arabia,  a  desert,  shall  l>c 
venerated  as  the  birthplace  of  wisdom  ; 
and  once  the  shrine  of  the  wise,  though 
desolate,  it  shall  not  be  despised.  And 
Arabian  power,  a  name,  snail  yet  be 
revered,  because  used  to  exalt  the  sen- 
timents, and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  every  tribe  of  man.  The  vanquish- 
ers of  the  world  shall  be  remembered 
long  af\er  their  temporal  ambition  is  for- 
gotten, from  a  just  admiration  of  their 
mental  triumphs,  and  of  the  impulse 
they  imparted  to  its  people. 
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Nothing  so  trying  to  the  temper  as 
the  sadden  and  inexplicable  disappear- 
ance of  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
"  Where  the  deuce  has  flown  our 
pocket-handkerchief  ?'*  exclaims  to 
fiimself  an  editor,  with  a  drop  at  his 
nose ;  and  as  Echo  answers^  "  where?** 
he  curses  some  choice  contributor,  and 
flings  a  crack  article  Into  the  fire. 
"  Who    the   devil   has    stolen    our 

gloves?**  cries  the  same  celebrated 
terary  character,  as  stamping,  he 
blows  his  nail>  and  bangs  the  front  door 
after  him,  sulkily  shaking  hb  naked 
mawlies  on  the  steps  wiUi  Sir  John 
Frost.  "  Hang  it  f  had  we  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  snuff-boxes,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  suffered  to  lie 
still  on  this  table — ^but  the  whole  gang 
shall  be  dbmissed — ^men  and  women 
alike,  they  are  all  thieves."  "  You  have 
not  seen  our  slippers — ^y ou  say,  sirrah  ? 
— well  then  we  shall  use  our  interest 
to  get  you  admitted  into  the  Blind 
Asylum."  '*  Hold  your  confounded 
tong^,  sir,  and  instantly  fetch  us  our 
hat.  What  else  have  you  got  to  do  in 
thb  life,  you  lazj  hound,  but  attend 
to  our  hat?  and  have  you  no  fears, 
you  infidel,  in  the  next,  of  your  im- 
mortal soul  ?** 

Nay,  frown  not  on  us — thou  model 
of  propriety— -for  "<fe  te  fabula  nar^ 
raiur,**  We  are  innocent  of  all  such 
enormities  as  these ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  we  never  wear  gloves.  'Tis 
an  effeminate  usage,  byron  prided 
himself  on  his  sxnall,  white  hands-— 
proof  of  high  blood;  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  our  large  brown  ones, 
plebeian  if  they  be ;  though  we  hold 
ourselves  to  be  as  well  bom,  and  bet- 
ter bred  than  his  Lordship.  We  do 
take  snuff— but  for  some  years  past 
have  carried  it  loose  in  our  right-side 
waistcoat-pocket.  Slippers  would  only 
serve  to  prevent  our  soles  from  feeling 
themselves  softly  sinking  into  the  luxu- 
rious carpetry  of  our  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, as  we  walk  ankle-deep  in  meads 
of  asphodel.  It  seems  you  have  but 
one  hat — we  have  a  hundred — some 
with  feathers ;  for  in  our  bright  and 
shining  youth  we  went  a  colonelling ; 
and  though  the  shape  of  some  of  them 
be  obsolete — especially  such  as  flourish- 
ed between  he  Peace  of  Sixty  Three 
and  the  Re  olutionary  War — ^they  all 
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of  them  fit— and,  plain  or  cocked,  to 
our  forehead  never  come  amiss,  show- 
ing now  like  the  castor  of  a  Dignitary 
of  the  Church,  and  now  like  the  crown- 
piece  of  a  General  of  Horse  Marines. 

But  how  light  all  such  losses,  real 
or  imaginaiy,  temporary  or  eternal, 
to  the  loss  of  Our  Golden  Key  !  For 
weeks  we  could  not  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  it  indeed  was  gone. 
Many  thousand  times  did  we  search 
for  it  through  and  among  the  Bunch. 
The  world  well  knows  we  are  curious 
in  keys—and  eke  in  seals  ;  and  there 
beats  not  the  repeater  richer  than  ours 
in  appendage.  But  we  became  at 
last  convinced  that  1/  was  not  there ; 
and  we  could  no  longer  bear  to  look 
on  the  baubles.  We  wound  up  our 
chronometer  irregularly — by  fits  and 
starts— thrice  a-dav  perhaps — or  once 
a-week — till  it  fell  into  an  intermit- 
tent fever,  grew  delirious,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost. 

We  have  no  great  number  of  do- 
mestics ;  but  they  did  all  that  men 
and  women  could  do  to  find  our  Gold- 
en Key.  In  ones  and  twos  they  kept 
''  pacing  about  the  floors  continually,*' 
like  so  many  leech -gatherers,  and 
sometimes  all  in  a  body,  sweeping  the 
whole  House,  but-and-ben,  with  a  line 
of  lynx-like  eves  that  brought  many  a 
lost  nin  and  needle  to  light — ^but 
though  not  unfrequently  during  the 
first  few  days  there  was  a  false  alarm 
like  the  cry  of  fire,  the  Sun  set  on 
their  fruitless  research,  till  it  was 
given  up  in  despair.  For  ourselves, 
we  looked  into  **  impossible  places  ;*' 
and  on  clear  nights  could  not  help 
shaking  our  fist  in  the  face  of  the 
Man-in-the- Moon . 

MeanwhUe  It  had  been  advertised 
all  over  the  Island ;  and  many  a 
strange-looking  tool  had  been  brought 
to  us  to  look  at  by  still  more  strange- 
looking  people,  some  of  them  harmless 
enough,  we  daresay,  in  their  way,  and 
gratifying  under  such  pretence  their 
natural  curiosity  to  see  Christopher 
North ;  some,  we  suspect,  housebreak- 
ers eyeing  the  portables;  and  some 
belonging  to  the  industrious  classes, 
who  go  about  inspecting  lodgings, 
and  make  free  with  the  contents  of 
desks  and  cupboards,  let  the  manda- 
rin shake  his  head  as  he  will.  One 
2x 
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old  woman,  probably  tbe  wife  of  a 
sexton,  brought  forth  what  looked  like 
the  key  of  a  church,  and  an  elderly 
Tirgin  in  a  riding-habit,  produced  from 
a  pocket  in  her  bustle,  what  would 
have  been  easily  able.  Judging  by  its 
slxe,  to  open  the  largest  liverv  stable ; 
and  both  looked  discomfited  on  our 
hesitating  to  own  either  of  the  soft 
impeachments,  for  not  having  read 
the  advertisement  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  rumour  always  exaggerating  loss 
or  gain,  they  haci,  without  communi- 
cation with  one  another,  naturally 
enough  supposed  that  we  had  offered 
a  reward  for  the  key  of  our  cellar. 
Wet  Menads  and  slim  Milliners,  as 
Thomas  Carlisle  would  have  called 
them,  were  shown  ever  and  anon,  one 
by  one,  curtsying,  into  our  Sanctum, 
who,  after  much  ado  about  nothing, 
with  fair  fingers  fumbling  in  their 
bosoms,  presented  to  us,  between  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  each  a  tiny  toy, 
warm  from  the  heart  and  faithful  to 
its  fires,  apt  almost  at  hap-hazard  for 
any  tea-chest.  By  the  adjacent  old 
msudhood  we  began  to  be  scandalized, 
and  Miss  Shushie  Sowrocks  wrote  to 
her  Glasgow  correspondent,  that  the 
story  of  the  loss  of  our  Golden  Key 
was  all  a  hum,  circulated  for  purposes 
too  shocking  to  be  committed  to  paper, 
or  intrusted  to  a  private  hand. 

The  World  became.  In  due  time,  ac- 
quainted with  the  Loss  or  oua  Golden 
Rbt,  and  the  Article  so  named  made 
her  almost  cease  to  regret  the  cessation 
of  Oca  Two  Vases.  The  Worid,  sooth 
and  sad  to  say,  has  no  very  tenacious 
memory ;  or  worse,  she  is  apt  to  grow 
ungratefol  to  her  benefactors,  and  in- 
different to  their  noblest  works. 
Poetry,  it  is  true,  and  fine  poetry  too, 
continued  nouring  into  the  Sanctum, 
and  was  duljr  transferred  to  the  press. 
But  finer  still,  we  knew,  was  impri- 
soned in  those  sacred  receptacles;  and 
'twas  miserable  to  see  Clio  and  Euterpe, 
without  prospect  of  a  cure,  suffering 
onder  thai  lock-jaw.  For  some  weeks 
the  Odes  and  Epithalamia  kept  up 
their  spirits,  and  were  heard  oy  us 
occasionally  crowing  like  cocks  in 
their  Pens— or  like  nightingales,  in 
shadiest  covert  hid,  singing  all  night 
long  their  amorous  descants— or  Bke 
larks  lilting  their  lyrics  in  the  lap  of 
the  purple  dawn— or  like  linnets, 
"  low  down  in  the  broom,**  saluting. 
In  sweet  chorus,  through  the  dusk,  the 
first  faint  effulgence  of  the  evening 


star.  But,  ere  long,  the  Vases  ham- 
med like  hives  on  a  frosty  spring,  when 
bees  are  afraid  to  fly  a-field — and  at 
last  were  silent.  The  verses  within, 
we  knew,  were  then  all  dead  or  dying 
— ^we  felt  that  the  hour  was  come  for 
their  deliverance — and  lifting  up  the 
Hammer  presented  to  us  man^  years 
ago  by  our  friend  George  Robins,  the 
moment  after  it  had  knocked  down 
one  of  the  finest  estates  In  Sussex,  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  give  Clio  and  Euterpe 
each  her  coup-de  grace.  But  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  old  Etruscan 
workmanship — old,  perhaps,  as  tbe 
pillars  of  Pflsstum—^mote  our  heart 
through  our  eyelids,  and  our  imagi- 
nation palsied  our  sacrilegious  hand. 
We  recoiled  ttom  the  unfaded  sancti- 
ties,  and,  flinging  ourselves  into  the 
Queen  of  Chairs,  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamt  a  dream. 

We  dreamt  that  we  were  sitting  in 
the  Sanctum,  but  that  we  were  an 
ordinary  and  anonymous  man — of  no 
particular  country,  parentage,  or  pro- 
fession— merely  alive  and  happy — 
without  fear  and  without  hope — the 
Now  being  to  us  all-and-all,  and  suf- 
ficient to  us  an  Innocent.  We  be- 
held an  aged  man  asleep  in  his  chair, 
and  knew  intuitively  that  ho  was 
Chrbtopher  North.  While  we  were 
regarding  him  with  love  and  awe. 
Three  Fair  Spirits  stood  beside  him, 
and  joining  hands,  encircled  him 
with  their  snowy  arms,  and  then  har- 
moniously glided  around  him,  with 
measured  movements  that  almost 
melted  into  dance.  Yet  seemed  they 
rather  sad  than  gay,  and  careful  not 
to  disturb  his  sleep.  One  sang — and 
a  smile  on  his  face  showed  that  the 
melody  was  heard  in  the  world  of 
dreams.  Then  tbe  singer  took  what 
seemed  a  golden  ornament  fVom  her 
hair,  and  with  a  touch  of  light  fasten- 
ed it  to  a  diamond  ring  on  the  old 
man's  finger,  kissing  the  somewhat 
shrivelled  band,  and  letting  fall  on 
it  a  tear.  As  they  came  so  they  went 
—all  of  a  soft  sudden — and  we  awoke 
—We  Christopher  North—  with  Oca 
Golden  Key  restored  to  our  Sanctum, 
and  shining  therein  like  one  sufficient 
star  in  the  sky. 

Some  day  or  other  we  shall  publish 
OCR  Book  of  Dreams.  Or,  why  not. 
Dream  by  Dream,  in  Maga  ?  Philoso- 
phy can  make  nothing  of  the  rationale 
of  dreaming — nor  of  any  thing  eke — 
the  amount  of  the  whole  of  her  lugu* 
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brions  lacubradoofl  on  the  Motions  of  Back-of- Beyond 
the  Soul  in  Sleep  seendng  to  be  merely 
the  Tery  dbputable  dogma  that  therein 
she  suffers  a  suspension  of  the  Will. 
But  Poetry  finds  nerself  at  home  in  the 
fluctuating  phantom-world»  and  Ima- 
gination can  tell  her  own  story  of 
sights  beyond  this  visible  diurnal 
True«  many  dreadful  things 


sphere. 

endured  in  those  abysses  accessible 
only  to  the  sleeping  souI>  are  inhabit ; 
but  words  are  like  lightning,  and  with 
one  flash  can  '^  far  round  illumine 
hell.*'  Ineffubie  too  the  delights  there 
sometimes  endured,  in  which  the  soul 
expires  into  boundless  life ;  and  shall 
Poetry  ever  be  permitted  by  Universal 
Pan  to  sing  transcendent  songs  of  that 
Heaven  of  Heavens ! 

But  why  sit  we  soliloquizing  with 
0(7a  Golden  Key  in  our  hand.-.while 
Clio  and  Euterpe  are  luring  us  in 
among  the  shadows  of  their  Oraore 
Grove  ?  Let  us  try  how  it  fits — for 
we  are  not  without  tears  that  we  may 
have  injured  the  lock  by  attempting  to 
pick  it  with  one  of  Mrs  Gentle's  ludt- 
ting-needles.  If  this  be  not  provoking ! 
The  wards  have  got  a  cruel  twist — 
and  the  hole  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
wax — the  grass-green  wax  used  in 
Fairy- Land.  Tl^re  is  no  help  for  it 
—so  we  shall  just  take  a  swing  in  our 
South  American  Hammock.  There 
we  go — winnowing  the  buxom  air — and 
dreaming  of  the  first  time  we  ever  en- 
joyed it — fiftv  years  ago — ^wfien  we 
were  a  Middy — with  the  Princess- 
Royal  of  Pern  in  our  arms ! 

SofUy — softly — can  that  be  Puck  I 
Yes,  it  is  Puck,  raising  np  the  lid  of 
Euterpe  on  his  head  grotesque,  and 
laughing  at  us,  while  his  chin  rests  on 
the  rim  of  the  Vase,  all  mouth  like  a 
nest  of  thrushes.  Ah  I  you  rogue  1 
had  you  not  known  we  were  in  our 
Hammock  you  durst  not  have  mocked 
us  so— but  let  down  the  lid,  you  vil- 
lain,    ^hew !  off  and  away  to  the 
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with  his  Etruscan 
Helmet.  What  ails  thee,  Clio? 
''  Knowest  thou  not  Aeiel,  Chris- 
topher?"  and,  helmeted  like  him,, 
after  Puck  that  delicate  spiiit  hies, ''  to 
put  a  girdle  round  the  globe  in  forty 
minutes.'*  And  can  this  too  be  a 
Dream? 

Dream  or  no  dream  here  stand  Oua 
Two  Vases  with  their  mouths  wide 
open— and — let  us  feel — all  is  safe. 
Puck  and  Ariel  have  doubtless  com- 
mitted all  the  contents  to  memory.^ 
and  Puck,  who  is  a  sad  plagiary,  will 
be  passing  off  choice  specimens  of 
Euterpe  as  his  own — inscribing  them 
with  the  air  of  original  genius  in  the 
Albums  of  the  Sylphs;  but  Ariel, 
who  is  the  soul  of  sinceritv,  will  ac- 
knowledge the  source  of  hu  inspira- 
tion to  have  been  Clio,  as  he  kneels 
to  receive  the  crown  at  Titania*s 
feet. 

We  wonder  what  Puck  thought  of 
this  strange  affair  now  in  our  fist;  we 
baldly  know  what  to  think  of  it  our- 
selves— SAcaED  SuDoaiFics !  Sent  us 
— we  see— by  The  Involuntaby  Ex- 
pebimentaust,  who  recorded  in  our 
pages  his  experiences  in  Mr  Busby's 
Cooler.  He  informs  us,  in  this  slip 
pinned  to  the  stanzas,  that  thev  are 
the  production  of  a  friend  of  his, 
whom  modesty  induces  to  call  himself 
Catholic  us  Suoaks,  and  who  in- 
scribed them,  evidently  in  a  feigned 
hand,  in  an  Inn  Album,  county  of 
Wicklow.  We  recollect  hearing  at 
the  time  that  the  Pope  was  in  Dublin, 
along  with  Father  Maguire,  summer 
1837 ;  indeed  Tomkins  averted  he  had 
seen  the  two  worthies  in  the  Powers- 
court  demesne,  admiring  the  water 
privilege,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
the  Pope,  whom  he  had  not  only  sup- 
ped  with  in  Rome,  but  kissed  his  toe 
to  the  bargain,  as  sore  as  the  Devil 
looks  over  Lincoln. 


sacred  SUDOBinCS. 


1. 
Fati^ed  with  wand'ring  over 

High  mountain,  moor,  and  dale, 
I  here,  in  Heatly  s  clover. 

Luxuriously  regale 
On  stuff,  that  to  recover 

Mv  spirits  ne*er  did  fisdl ; 
For  I'm  a  constant  lover 

Of  chops  and  bottled  ale* 


Lamb-ehopt  are  crisp  and  tender. 

And  Pim*s  ale*s  very  fine ; 
And  if  homely  fare  can't  render 

The  Pope  disposed  to  dine. 
Let  our  good  eld  faith's  defender 

Come  here  and  take  share  of  mine^ 
And  call  me  a  pretender. 

But  m  find  him  hence  divine. 
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Your  Holiness,  so  please  you, 

Should  start  by  screech  of  day. 
Ere  ugly  night- mares  seize  you. 

When  you  think  of  what  you'll  say 
When  grumbling  bishops  tease  you. 

Or  cardinals  so  grey. 
With  bulls  to  sign  surprise  you. 

Or  eke  with  bills  to  pay. 

4. 

Bounce,  Papa,  from  the  blanket. 

Nor  naturo*s  gifts  abuse ; 
Away  with  stole  and  trinket — 

Clap  on  your  clouted  shoes ; 
For  over  the  nills  we'll  spank  it 

Ere  Sol  has  drunk  the  dews — 
Then  at  night,  oh  such  a  junket ! 

And  then.  Lord,  what  a  snooze ! 


Come,  take  this  neat  shilelagh 

Within  your  holy  fist ; 
For  though  your  umb-e-rella 

Be  made  of  silken  twist,' 
You'll  find  it  won't  avail-a 

Trauneen  against  the  mist. 
Which  shortly  shall  exhale- a 

Beneath  your  inner  vest. 

6. 

For  such  a  copious  moisture 

Shall  ooze  from  every  pore 
At  every  blessed  gesture 

Behind  you  and  before. 
That  you'll  need  from  this  till  Easter 

Nor  bath  nor  physic  more ; 
Only  put  yourself  in  posture 

To  march  with  me,  astore ! 

7. 

Thus  through  the  dewy  valley 

His  Holiness  and  I 
(I  think  I  see  us)  sally 

From  Heatly's  on  the  sly ; 
And  most  poetically 

We  scan  the  morning  sky. 
As  Phoebus  o'er  sweet  Bally- 

nalla  ascends  on  high. 

8. 

As  up  Slieve  Buck  we  ramble 

All  in  the  dawn  so  raw. 
With  many  a  graceful  gambol. 

The  Pope  logins  to  thaw ; 
And  now,  sire,  for  a  scramble. 

For  westward  here  we  draw. 
Where,  hid  in  brakes  of  bramble, 

'S  the  brink  of  Luggelaw, 


Ho  I  down  we  go  careering 

Like  bucks  upon  the  green. 
Such  tossing  hats  and  cheering 

Sure  ne*er  was  heard  or  seen. 
As  over  the  hills  appearing 

The  cliffs  of  Carrigeen 
Their  lofty  brows  are  rearing, 

With  sweet  Loch  Tay  between. 

10. 

Adown  that  vale  bucolic. 
Where  Avon's  waters  glide. 

We  now  pursue  our  frolic 
Along  the  river  side. 

In  order  apostolic. 

Without  a  bit  of  pride  ; 

Two  devil-may-care  and  rollick- 
ing madcaps  as  e'er  were  tied. 

11. 

Then  being  somewhat  weary 

With  all  the  way  we  ran. 
Drop  in,  as  'twere,  on  Mary, 

"  The  Rose  above  Loch  Dan  ;  '• 
But  fearing  a  quandary, 

I  judge  it  here  ray  plan 
To  follow  my  own  vagary 

As  fast  as  o'er  I  can. 

12. 

*Tis  up  among  the  birches, . 

And  down  among  the  sloes. 
Across  the  bogs  by  perches. 

And  round  the  rocks  he  goes. 
Dissolving  as  he  marches 

(As  you  may  well  suppose), 
Till  Against  the  Seven  Churches 

He  knocks  his  good  old  nose. 

13. 

More  power  to  Coomaderry ! 

Long  may  you  stand,  Lugduff ! 
And  Kevin's  lochs  so  dreary, 

God  bless  you,  smooth  or  rough  I 
For  round  your  summits  airy 

I've  tried  the  Papal  stuff. 
Till,  fairly  blown  and  weary. 

Old  Gregory  cries  "  Enough !  *' 

14. 

And  now  that  we  have  sweated 

Each  sacred  joint  and  limb. 
And  soft  and  lubricated. 

Are  just  in  sailing  trim. 
Here  standing  cool  and  shaded 

On  Poolanass's  brim, 
Im  strongly  actuated. 

Papa,  to  have  a  swim. 
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15. 


21. 


So  down  among  the  daisies. 

All  on  the  leaves  and  buds. 
For  want  of  drier  places, 

Let*s  spread  the  holy^uds; 
And  with  simple  airs  and  graces 

(Since  here*s  nor  soap  nor  suds). 
Heels  over  head,  like  blazes, 

Go  plump  among  the  floods ! 

16. 

Ho,  ho,  the  genial  ele- 
ment, how  it  glides  in  light, 

0*er  blessed  back  and  belly. 
As  ducking  left  and  right 

Like  porpoise  in  a  swell,  be 
Goes  tumbling  with  delight. 

With  his  pelt  as  red  as  jelly. 
And  his  head  like  alver  white ! 

17. 

Now  on  the  bank,  renewing 

Our  costume — an't  it  grand  ? 
We  ask  for  no  shampooing. 

Nor  toil  of  menial  hand. 
For  o*er  the  hills  pursuing 

It*s  course,  a  zephyr  bknd 
The  napkin*s  work  is  doing. 

While  we  stand  shirt  in  hand. 

18. 

Your  Holiness'  suspenders 

Look  somewhat  long  and  loose ; 
For,  walking  fast  engenders 

Great  store  of  g^tric  juice ; 
And  none  but  salamanders 

Can  long  continue  spruce. 
Unless  the  Corks  Commanders 

Their  artful  aids  adduce. 

19. 

I  therefore  coimsel  sweetly. 

And  this  1  recommend. 
That  back  to  Mister  Heatly 

Our  weary  way  we  bend ; 
For  fully  and  completely 

His  people  comprehend. 
To  dress  a  chop  discreetly. 

And  stand  the  traveller's  friend. 

20. 

««  Egad,  I'm  rather  pickish," 

The  good  old  Pontiff  cries  ; 
As,  bracing  up  his  breeches. 

His  stout  shoe  •strings  he  ties; 
Then  over  the  drains  and  ditches. 

To  where  the  chinmeys  risCf 
That  hold  the  hams  and  flitches, 

Jost  like  an  ostrich  hies. 


«•  Ho  I  Dennis,  here,  you  sinner  I 

And  hi  there,  Peggy  Byrne! 
Come  tell  ns  what's  for  dinner. 

For  Tm  in  haste  to  learn  ?*' 
Roast  turkey,  pudding  in  her — 

Broiled  chops,  done  to  a  turn— 
Oat-cake,  no  wafer  thinner — 

And  butter  from  the  chum. 

22. 

Now,  on  the  board  before  you. 

Papa,  you  see  your,  fare. 
Nor  need  I  much  implore  you 

To  eat  and  not  to  spare ; 
For,  to  shorten  a  long  story, 

I  vow  and  do  declare. 
That  A in  his  glory 

Would  have  got  thira  man's  share. 

23. 

The  turkey's  flown  by  magic. 

The  chops  by  sleight  of  hand. 
The  dishes  all,  quite  tragic. 

Their  bosoms  bare  expand ; 
Till,  driven  from  our  project 

Of  eatinff  house  and  land. 
By  strength  of  natural  logic 

We  both  came  to  a  stand. 

24. 

The  wolf  now  somewhat  humbler. 

That  lately  gnawed  so  keen. 
The  Pontiff,  no  dissembler. 

Calls  loudly  for  poteen. 
And,  after  the  third  tumbler 

Begins  to  crow  and  sing, 
'<  Lord,  Where's  the  senseless  grumbler. 

That  wouldn't  be  a  king?  " 

25. 

With  whiskey  punch  and  waggery 

(In  both  the  golden  mean). 
And  toasts,  and  tricks,  and  gaggery. 

And  many  a  song  between, 
A  jollier  pair  than  Gregory 

And  1  were  never  seen, 
He  in  holy  toggery 

I  in  my  velveteen. 

.26. 

To  well  aired  sheets  adjourning. 

At  half-past  ten  or  so. 
As  fresh  as  larks  next  morning. 

We  both  are  on  the  go ; 
His  Holiness  returmng 

To  pastoral  cares,  och,  oh ! 
I  to  those  friends  of  learning, 

John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
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27. 
That  last  enormous  bouncer 

Our  iteeple-chase  completes^ 
Which,  as  you  see,  or,  runs,  sir. 

Through  seven-and-twen^  h^ts ; 
And  now,  if  asked  to  answer. 

Who  soiled  so  many  sheets  ? 
I  think  I  need  no  sponsor, 

To  tell  you  I,  my  sweets. 

CaTHOLICCS    8vBA)it. 

Dona  at  Heatly't  Hotel,  Roundwood,  in  the  lesser  Sldaeium, 
or  left-h»Dd  parlour,  this  third  of  the  Dog- Days,  1837. 

with  all  this  utter  nngjuinifag  of  our 


Irish  Humour !  Rich,  qudnt,  queer, 
crazy,  grotesque,  fantastic,  absurd, 
insane!  How  mirthM  even  to  the 
dull  ear  of  melancholy,  who  doffs  her 
weeds  to  the  merry  measure,  and  set- 
ting to  Erin  on  the  sod  shorn  for  the 
nonce  of  its  shamrock,  toe-and-heel, 
maddens  at  a  Patron,  in  the  Shouting 


Jig. 

Lo 


^ow  bums  the  Fire— the  Lamp 
flickers — our  pen  we  hear  upon  the 
paper,  but  see  not  the  inky  word  it 
drops  —  and  yielding  to  the  mood, 
**  when  pleasant  thoughts  bring  sad 
thoughts  to  the  mind,"  we  wonder, 
and  almost  weep  to  think,  why,  in- 
stead of  scribbling  thus,  we  fly  not  to 
the  refuge  of  the  wretched — poppy'd 
and  mandragora'd  sleeb !  Let  us  ra- 
ther welcome  a  flock  of  thick-coming 
fancies — be  speculative  and  analytic*— 
and  show  you  how  to  philosophize. 

'*  O  Night  and  Day  but  ti  are  wondrous 
strange!" 

Nobody  knows  how  much  of  the  uni- 
versal work  of  Intellect  is  shown  in  our 
idea  of  night  and  day ;  how  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  does  not  destroy  day ; 
how  moonlight,  though  it  should  make 
a  night  clearer  than  a  day,  would  leave 
the  night,  night,  and  the  day,  day ; 
how  starlight  illumines  night,  bright- 
ening as  the  night  deepens ;  how 
silence  and  sleep,  and  not  darkness, 
are  night !  In  snort,  there  is  an  im- 
mense developement,  not  to  mention 
twilight,  and  dayspring,  and  slow  sun- 
rise. What  is  our  last  idea  of  night 
and  day?  We  must  have  travelled 
the  Globe,  have  seen  antarctic  mid- 
night in  the  South,  and  the  sun's  noon 
turned  into  the  North,  seen  Aurorse 
illuminating  the  night,  and  those 
zones  in  which  the  865  changes  of 
light  and  gloom  are  changed  into  one 
long  night,  and  one  long  day,  which 
between  them  divide  the  year  I  We 
must  have  seen  that  day  to  one  half 
the  world  is  night  to  the  other.    Then 


piimitive  ideas  dioroughly  carried 
through,  our  whole  understanding 
scientifically  Illuminated  and  clear, 
all  our  ezperienee  and  our  logic  eon- 
summated,  we  must  g^  back  into  our 
senses  and  pristine  imagination,  turn 
back  to  children,  see  night  descend  as 
if  it  fell  from  the  skies  upon  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  at  once,  see  the 
sun  rise,  as  if  he  came  up  a  returning 
God  to  mankind,  and  set  in  the  ocean, 
be  able  once  more  to  think  the  night 
starless,  and  the  day  cloudless ;  one 
griesly,  the  other  blissful ;  one  the  eter- 
nal grave,  and  the  other  immortal  life  I 

**  O  Night  and  Day  but  tx  are  wondrous 
strange  I " 

The  child  sees  the  world,  from  a 
certain  point  in  imagination,  and 
believes  miagination.  The  man*  di- 
vested  of  the  belief,  must  be  capable 
of  resuming  the  imagination.  This 
is  the  difference  between  man  and 
boy,  between  poet  and  child.  He 
must  be  capabM  of  laying  aside  his 
true  knowledge,  to  hold  for  the  mo- 
ment only  the  forms  which  congrue 
with  the  moments  feeling ;  and  after- 
wards to  resume  his  knowledge.  This 
is  the  clearness  and  instinction  of 
mind  to  which  we  tend — against  ima- 
gination to  know  things  as  they  are ; 
retaining  a  power  of  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering ourselves  to  understood 
imagination.  And  thus  it  is  plain  that 
to  understand  imagination  we  must 
understand  truth.  We  now  distin- 
guish, which  we  did  not  before,  between 
poetry  and  reality,  and  see  poetry 
ever  hovering,  a  cbuigreable,  pictured, 
reality-mimicking  cloud  upon  the 
earth,  disguising  truth  but  to  beautify 
it  and  make  it  dearer  to  our  heart!  * 
Ck>mpare  with  this,  we  beeeeoh  you, 
for  the  comparison  may  do  you  service, 
an  innocent  child's  idea  of  the  good 
and  the  wieked— the  prevalent  notion 
of  Heaven  and  Hell.     Paley  it  is,  we 
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thinky  who  $m,  that  both  are  gradu- 
ated to  the  degrees  of  crime.  But 
don't  you  see  that  in  all  casee  the  two 
main  opposites  are  eonoeived  as  two 
great  masses  totally  distinct^  and  with- 
out graduation  ?  We  do  not  analyze, 
we  conceive  them  as  unities.  On  exa- 
mination, we  afterwards  resolre  each, 
and  then  we  find  infinite  dirarications 
from  the  first  opposition .  We  open  out 
a  new  view — two  utmost  points  of  op- 
position, all  between  which  tends  to 
union.  Then  we  find  detractions  from 
this  idea ;  till  at  length,  from  a  fami- 
liarity with  the  facts  of  nature,  it  be- 
comes the  most  difficult  enterprise  in 
the  world  for  the  understanoing  to 
maintain  the  original  idea  of  the  op- 
position. We  find  the  good  are  not  so 
unmizedly  good  as  wo  had  imagined ; 
the  wicked  not  so  unmizedly  wicked. 
At  last  we  may  come  to  donbt  if  there 
is  any  difference  between  virtue  and 
vice  I  We  find  our  first  idea  to  hare 
been  false, — suited  to  our  infancy  of 
understanding  and  to  our  position  in 
the  world.  We  are,  from  bad  educa- 
tion, or  self-neglect,  not  able,  as  our 
understanding  matures,  and  our  posi- 
tion changes,  to  bind  together  the 
truth  that  was  in  our  first  idea,  and 
that  which  has  been  afforded  by  our 
fuller  experience. 

The  most  obvious  and  perhaps  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  invagination  to  connect  its 
workings  with  the  emotion  of  per- 
sonal fear,  is  in  the  universal  fact  that 
every  mind  in  which  the  belief  in 
spectral  apparitions  subsists,  connects 
the  idea  of  such  appearances  especi- 
ally with  the  darkness  of  night.  To 
understand  the  ground  of  this  con- 
nexion, it  seems  only  necessary  to  re- 
member that  Light  is  indeed,  in  its  own 
nature,  the  season  of  courage  and 
safety  to  men,  and  Darkness  that  of 
peril  and  fear.  This  is  a  direct  and 
necessary  connexion  to  beings  whose 
resources  and  powers  of  defence  in  all 
danger  are,  in  the  first  place,  in  liffht 
In  eierjf  condition  in  which,  from  what- 
ever circumstances,  danger  is  a  fre- 
quent thought,  and  a  real  guest  of 
life,  the  perils  of  night  are  no  unsub- 
stantial creation  of  a  deceived  fancy. 
Night  is  the  season  which  nature  has 
marked  out  for  fear,  by  marking  it 
out  for  danger :  and  day  brings  back 
courage  to  the  heart  because  it  Imogs 
back  both  safety  and  power.  Thus 
then,  especially  In  the  ruder  states  of 


human  life,  there  is  a  great  fbondalkm 
laid  for  connecting  darkness  with  fear. 
But  there  are  connexions  of  the  same 
kind  which  affect  the  mind  by  mueh 
finer  Infinences.  The  presence  of 
light  is  blended  essentially  with  the 
fiseling  and  activity  of  life  in  the  spirit : 
the  whole  soul  is  awakened  through 
the  eye,  and  converses,  through  the 
eye,  with  the  whole  living  world. 
Thus,  independently  of  any  thing  of 
actual  safety  or  peril,^the  vivid  con- 
sciousness and  rejoicing  power  of  the 
soul  belong  to  the  day :  and  darkness^ 
which  bereaves  it  of  Its  communication 
with  the  living  world,  and  shuts  it  up 
within  itself  to  converse  with  its  own 
imaginations  and  emotions,  does  on 
this  account  alone,  if  there  were  no 
other,  give  it  over  to  sadness  and  dim 
uncertain  fear.  Besides,  the  great 
bond  of  human  society,  which  nokb 
all  living  hearts  strong  in  eommnnion 
with  one  another,  is  spread  over  the 
earth  with  day,  but  is  dissolved  with 
night,  which  shuts  up  every  home  and 
every  heart  within  itself.  When  all 
these  things  are  considered^  and  when 
it  is  rememl>ered  besides  in  what  states 
of  human  life  and  of  the  human  mind 
these  strong  beliefs  have  their  origin, 
states  in  which  the  imagination  is 
strong,  and  when  the  soul  looks  round 
it  with  open  and  credulous  futh  of 
surrounding  invisible  powers,  rather 
seeking  for  objects  of  belief  than  with- 
drawing from  them,  there  appears  to 
be  a  sufficiently  strong  ground  as- 
signed in  natural  reason  for  that  con- 
nexion of  darkness  with  superstitious 
terror  which  is  found  so  widely  pre- 
valent amon^  mankind.  In  the  strong 
natural  associations  of  fear  with  night, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  soiu  is 
severed,  as  it  were,  b^  darkness  from 
its  alliance  with  realities,  and  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  power  of  imagination— to 
whicn  should  be  added  toe  influence 
of  sleep  and  dreams — there  appears 
sufficient  reason  to  rest  that  connexion, 
which  philosophy  may  have  denied, 
but  which  the  common  passion  of 
mankind  has  attested.  For,  who  is 
there  that  has  not  seen  or  shuddered 
to  think  he  saw— a  glioet  ? 

Lo !  Ariel  waxing  into  a  figure  of 
light  among  the  oranee  trees,  with  a 
lamp  only  a  little  brighter  dian  the 
hand  that  holds  it,  looking  now  into 
Clio  and  now  into  Euterpe,  uncertain 
from  which  heap  of  poetry  to  llfl  a  lay. 
The  Delicate  Spirft  has  chofccn  Eu- 
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terpe*  and  bears  towards  us  some  spe- 
cimeos  of  calligraphy^  <<  versicoloribus 
alls."  TransUtlons  from  Schiller  we 
declare.  The  Ring  op  Poltcbates 
and  Cassandba^  and  by  first-rate  tran- 
slators. None  else  must  think  to  par- 
take  the  noble  a]:dour  of  that  stately 
Son  of  Song. 

Who  was  Polycrates  ?  A  tyrant  of 
Samosj  so  Valerius  Mazimus  tell  us, 
the  excelling  felicity  of  whose  life  had' 
excited  the  envy  of  the  world.  With 
him,  <<  velle  ac  posse  in  asquo  positnm 
erat.*'  Afraid  in  his  heart  of  his  too 
happy  lot,  he  flung  into  the  sea  a  pre- 
cious ring,  "  to  propitiate  the  dire 
'  deity  of  Misfortune,**  but  the  sea  re- 
turned it  to  him  in  the  stomach  of  a 
fish, — and  most  calamitous  was  his 
end.  ''  Sed  hunc,  cujus  felicitas  sem- 
per plenis  yells  prosperum  cursum  te- 
nuit,  Orontes,  Darii  regis  praefectus, 
in  excelcissiroo  Micaleusis  mentis  ver- 
tice  cruci  affixit.  £  qua  putres  ejus  ar- 
tus  et  tabido  cruoro  manantia  membra, 
atque  illam  la;vam,  cui  Neptumis  an- 
nulum  piscatoris  manu  restituerat,  situ 
marcidam,  Samos  amara  servitute  ali- 
quamdiu  pressa,  liberis  ac  leetis  oculis 
adspexit."  It  is  recorded  that  Ama- 
sis,  king  of  Egjrpt,  fearing  a  revolu- 
tion of  such  high  fortune,  presaged 
the  tyrant*s  overthrow,  and  retired 
from  his  alliance.  You  will  now  un- 
derstand Schiller's  ballad. 


THE  RING  OF  POLYCBATES. 

TBAN8LATED  BY  THE  BEVEEEND  JAMES 
WHITE. 

He  Stood  upon  his  turret's  height. 
And  lookecl  with  feelings  of  delight 

On  Samos*  land  oppress*d 

•«  All  this  is  subject  to  my  sway;** 
To  Egypt's  King  lie  'gan  to  say 

•*  Confess  that  I  am  blest.** 

*«  Favour*d  by  all  the  gods  art  thou, 
Those  who  were  once  thine  equals, 
now 

Beneath  thy  sceptre  lie; 
Yet  one  still  lives  revenge  to  plan— 
And  blest  1  cannot  call  the  man 

Watch*d  by  a  foeman's  eye." 

And  ere  the  King  his  speech  had  done. 
Before  the  Tyrant  standeth  one 

Come  from  Miletus  fair  ;— 
"  Let  sacrifical  altars  breathe. 
And  laurel  boughs  in  chaplets  wreathe 

To  deck  thy  godlike  hair. 


Our  Two  Vases.  [May, 

<<  Thy  foe  has  sunk  beneath  theq>ear. 
And  Polydore  has  sent  me  here 

The  joyful  tale  to  tell" — 
And — while  the  hair  in  horror  stood— 
Took  from  a  basin  stain'd  with  blood 

A  head  they  knew  full  welL 

The   King  drew   backward,    horror« 

struck — 
"  I  warn  thee  trust  not  to  thy  luck/* 

With  thoughtful  look  said  he ; 
<*  Think  on  the  faithless  wave,^an 

hour 
May  wake  the  tempest  in  its  pow'r** 
Thy  fleet  is  on  the  seal " 

And  ere  he  says  the  latest  word. 
Hark,  from  the  roads  a  sound  is  beard 

Of  jubilee  and  din ; 
Rich  laden  with  the  foeman*s  store. 
Triumphant  to  their  native  shore 

The  wood  of  masts  sails  in. 

Astonish'd  was  the  Kingly  Gaest, 
*'  To-day  thy  fortune  smiles  her  best. 

Yet  dread  that  fickle  smile ; 
The  Cretan  hosts,  well  skill*d  in  arms. 
Are  threatening  thee  with  war's  alarms, 

E'en  now  they're  near  the  isle.** 

And  ere  the  word  is  ended,  lo  I 
Crowds  from  the   ships    triumphant 
flow, 
And  victory  is  the  cry  I 
"  We  now  are  freed  from  foeman's 

sword. 
The    storm    the   Cretans*   pride  lias 
low'r'd, 
The  war  is  past  and  by  I  '* 

Amaz'd    he    hears  —  that   wond'rine 
Guest—  ^ 

"  Yes  I  truly  I  must  deem  thee  blest. 

Yet  fear  I  for  thy  weal, 

I  fear  the  envious  wrath  of  heav'n ; 
For  to  no  mortal  is  it  giv'n 

Unmiogled  joy  to  feel. 

"  To  me  no  less  once  all  things  sped. 
In  all  my  undertakings  led 

By  Heaven*s  propitious  aid  ; 

God  took  from  me  my  heir my  pet^. 

I  saw  him  die — and  so  my  debt  • 

To  fortune  I  have  paid. 

"  Wouldst  thou  from  ill  thyself  de- 

fend. 
Pray  to  th*  Invisible  to  blend 

With  happiness  some  wo ; 
Ne'er  have  1  seen  a  happy  close 
To  him  on  whom,  without  a  pause. 

The  gods  their  gifts  bestow  j 
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<<  Andy  if  the  gods  refine  thj  prayer» 
Take  ihj  friend's  counsel  and  prepare 

Some  sorrow  of  thine  own. 
Of  all  thy  treasures*  let  the  one 

Thy  lieart  is  ohiefest  set  upon 

Be  in  this  ocean  thrown/* 

The  other  answers,  moyed  with  fear, 
<'  Of  all  this  island  holds  of  dear 

This  ring's  my  chiefest  good  ; 
I  to  the  Furies  ofier  this. 
If  they  will  jmrdon  me  my  bliss  T* 

— He  cast  it  in  the  flood. 

And  by  the  earliest  dawn  of  day, 
A  fisherman  elate  and  gay 

Before  the  princes  went — 
**  My  lord,  this  fish  I*Te  caught ;  such 

one 
Has  never  in  our  meshes  run 
As  this  which  I  present." 

And  when  the  cook  the  fish  prepared. 
He  rushed  up,  hurriedly  and  scared. 

And  cried,  amazement-struck, 
<'  See,  Lord,  the  ring  thou  used  to 

wear! 
In  the  huge  fish's  maw — 'twas  there ; 

O,  boundless  is  thy  luck.'* 

The  Guest  in  terror  turned  away ; 
"  Here  may  I  now  no  longer  stay. 

Nor  for  my  friend  own  thee  ! 
The  gods  vow  th^  destruction  ;  I 
To  shun  impendmg  ruin  fly/' 

— He  sai(C  and  put  to  sea. 

*Tis  a  fine  Ballad,— and  Schiller  has 
made  the  most  of  a  legend  which  has 
been  moralized  in  a  few  sentences  by 
Cicero.  Wordsworth  has  struck  the 
same  chord,  and  to  his  hand  it  gives 
forth  a  loftier  music.  The  Solitary, 
in  the  Excursion,  in  that  affecting  con- 
fession of  sins  and  sorrows  that  en- 
dears him  to  oftr  heart  and  soul,  and 
while  he  says 

**  Stripped  as  I  sm  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  Belf-esteem,  and  by  the  cutdog  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  lamiUarly  assailed," 

sets  him,  in  our  esteem,  above  the 
pompous  pedlar,  who  being  a  bachelor 
and  in  easy  circumstances,  "  could 
afford  to  smfer** — the  Solitary — God 
bless  and  pity  him  !  if  he  be  etill 
alive  b^  Blea-Tam — esdaims — no 
doubt  with  a  silver  voice — and  with  all 
the  impassioned  eloquence  of  a  Cole- 
ridge, at  the  dose  of  a  harangue  that 
must  have  held  in  suspense  the  listen- 
ing difis :— 


**  O  tremble  ye  to  whom  hath  been  as- 
signed 
A  course  of  days  comprising  happy  months. 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope ; 
For  mutability  is  Nature's  bane  ; 
And  blighted  hope  will  be  avenged ;  and 

when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not. 
But,  in  her  stead,  fear,  doubt,  and  agony.** 

Mr  Bulwer  in  his  **  pride  of  place,'* 
may,  by  some  "  mousing  owlet,  be 
hawked  at,**  but  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  '< killed;**  and  we  have  long 
looked  with  admiration  on  his  daring 
flights.  Among  living  novelists  be 
has  no  equal — among  living  writers 
no  superior ;  yet  could  we  upset — we 
think — some  of  his  moral  opinions — 
correct  and  qualify  others — and  tear 
out  a  few  by  the  roots.  In  his 
"  Athens,**  he  treats  nobly  of  the 
Greek  Tragedy — and  says  many  fine 
things  of  the  Agpamemnon.  Buthemust 
reconsider  this  sentence — **  If  Cly  tem- 
nestra  has  furnished  would-be  critics 
with  a  comparison  with  Lady  Mac- 
beth, for  no  other  reason  than  that  one 
murdered  her  husband,  and  the  other 
persuaded  her  husband  to  murder  some- 
body else,**  &c.  For  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, and  BIrs  Jameson,  and  Christopher 
North,  have  compared  Clytemnestra 
with  Lady  Macbeth,  though  not  for 
the  reason  assigned  ;  and  if  we  Three 
are  **  would-be  Critics,**  where  do  the 
Sons  of  the  Morning  hide  their  many- 
coloured  heads  ?  "  The  Critics,"  he 
says,  too,  *'  have  dwelt  too  much  on 
the  character  of  Clytemnestra — it  is 
that  of  Cassandra  wmch  is  the  master- 
piece of  the  tragedy.**  It  is  hardly 
possible  for  any  cntic  to  dwell  too 
long  on  the  character  of  Clytemnes- 
tra ;  and,  in  proof  of  that,  we  refer 
Mr  Bulwer  to  our  No.  I.  on  the  Greek 
Drama  (August,  1831);  and  there, 
too,  he  will  see  these  and  many  other 
words  in  the  same  spirit: — "  Then 
comes  the  Scene  of  Scenes — the  In- 
spiration of  Inspirations — the  Immor- 
tal Prophetic  Ravings  of  Cassandra.** 
But  Mr  Bulwer  knows  that  the  dread- 
ful grandeur  of  the  catastrophe  con- 
sists in  the  conjunction  of  the  Two 
Characters — and  that  mutual  power 
b  given  and  received  by  Prophetess 
and  Fury. 

Schiller's  Cassandra  is  a  noble 
strain.     Send  its  a  translation  of  any 
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eompoddon  of  Goethe*s  on  a  dutieal 
subject  to  be  compared  with  it,  and  it 
shall  go  forthwith  into  Clio.  Thia 
fine  Torsion  of  Cassandra,  ll  gi^es  ns 
pleasure  to  saj,  is  by  a  son  of  Mrs 
nemans. 


CASSANDRA. 

Joy  thro*  Troy's  proud  mansions  rung 

£re  her  lofty  ramparts  fell ; 
Hymns  of  Jubilee  were  sung 

To  the  gold  harp's  thrilling  swell. 
Whilst  his  war-sick  soldiers  rested 

From  the  battle's  conflict  rude, 
Peleus'  son,  the  fearless-breasted, 

Priam's  lovely  daughter  woo'd. 

Ilion's  stately  chieftains,  pouring, 

Laurel-garnished,  crowd  on  crowd. 
To  the  Tbymbrian's  fane  adoring 

Pressed,  with  acclamation  loud. 
Through  the  streets,  in  saored  mad- 
ness, 

Bacchus'  orgries  wildly  swept : 
One  lone  heart,  'mid  all  that  gladness. 

One  alone  forsaken  wept. 

Joyless  e'en  where  joys  were  squan- 
dered. 

None  to  seek  her — none  to  love. 
Fair  Cassandra  lonely  wandered 

Through  Apollo's  myrtle  grove. 
To  the  deepest  wood-recesses 

Hurriedly  the  Seeress  passed, 
And  the  fillets  from  her  tresses 

Sternly  to  the  earth  she  cast. 

'<  Gladsome  eyes  are  round  me  beam- 
ing, 

Gladsome  hearts  on  every  side  ; 
Age  itself  of  hope  is  dreamins^. 

And  my  Sister  moves  a  bride  t 
I  alone  must  weep  deserted. 

From  my  eyes  the  sweet  dream  falls. 
And  I  see,  with  looks  averted, 

Winged  ruin  seek  these  wsdls ! 

«  Lo,  a  torch  before  me  flaring  I 
Not  in  Hymen's  sacred  hand. 
To  the  heavens  1  see  it  glaring. 
Yet  'tis  not  an  ofi^ring-brand. 
Round  me  feasts  theboa^  are  loading. 
Yet  one  sound  my  sad  ear  fllls, 
'Tis  the  lonely  heart's  foreboding — 
'Tis  Hb  step— the  God  who  kills! 

''  And  they  blame  my  spirit's  mourn- 
ing. 

And  they  chide  the  starting  tear } 
Lonely  'mid  mv  kindred's  scorning, 

I  a  haunted  heart  must  bear. 


SmiliibefluwiBypiP 

Joyous  looks  in  anger  Am. 
Oh,  this  dower  will  kilU^will  laad- 

don— 
Phoebos— crafty  deity  1 

'<  Why  'mid  senses  all  unheeding, 

HoarU  that  no  biiief  can  feel. 
Hast  thou  doomed  this  ^irit  bleeding 

Thy  dark  mysteries  to  reveaL 
Wherefore  fates,  that  changelesi  bind 
us. 

Hast  thon  given  to  my  nght  ? 
Still  the  dreaded  hour  must  find  ns, 

StiU  the  hidden  eome  to  light  1 


<<  Vunly  is  the  dark  veil  lifted 

From  tiie  Future's  turbid  strife. 
Oh !  'tis  death  to  be  thus  gifted. 

Ignorance  alone  is  life. 
Take,  oh  take,  tiiy  moumfnl  dower. 

From  my  eyes  this  brightness  tear; 
Fearftd  'tis,  this  godlike  power. 

For  a  mortal  heart  to  bearl 

'<  Give  me  back  my  sonny  childhood 
Ere  thy  spirit  o*er  me  hong ! 

Now  no  more  the  laughing  wild. wood 
Echoes  back  the  songs  I  sung. 

True,  the  Future  stands  before  me. 
But  the  Present  hast  thon  ta'en  1 

Joyless  sweeps  each  dark  hour  o*er 


Take  thy  false  gift  back  agahi ! 

'*  Never  have  the  bridal  flowers 

In  my  tresses  sought  to  twine  ; 
For  my  dearest  maidm-hoors 

I  have  consecrated  thine ! 
All  my  childhood  knew  but  weeping. 

Tears  alone  I  ever  know. 
Grief  on  grief  my  soft  heart  steeping 

In  a  deeper,  surer  wo. 

♦*  Hark  the  lyre— the  merry  singing  I 

All  around  is  life  and  love ! 
Mid  the  light  laugh's  joyous  ringing 

Sadly  I  alone  must  move. 
Spring's  bright  smUes  are  round  me 
lighted. 

Gilding  every  flower  and  tree— 
Oh  1  my  being  s  Spring  b  blighted, 

Sear'd  by  thy  dark  mystery ! 

"  Sister!  still  may  joy  elate  thee. 

Still  in  fond  delusion  rest  I 
Dream  that  still  thy  warrior  waits  thee. 

Smile,  my  Sister— >thou  art  bless*d ! 
Aye  I  and  well  I  so  may  deem  her. 

Steeped  in  happiness  and  love  1 
Now  she  envies  not — ^fond  dreamer ! 

E'en  the  Gods  who  rule  above. 
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**  I,  too,  htA  who  loved— who  won 


Once  hare  teen,  and  0till  con  see ; 
Still  hk  bright  eyes  shine  upon  me— 

Star  of  mj  idolatry ! 
Fain  would  this  worn  sphit  lightly 

On  that  one-loved  bosom  rest, 
But  a  Stygian  shadow  nightly 

Frowns  me  from  his  guardian  breast. 

*•  Hell's  dark  shades  for  ever  round  me 

Roll,  a  ghastly,  living  stream — 
Fierce,  infernal  fires  have  bound  me — 

Where  I  wander,  there  they  gleam. 
Mid  the  song  the  laughter  ringing, 

From  my  lips  the  smile  they  tear, 
0*er  my  soul  a  ^ark  pall  flinging— 

Joyous    hours — where    are   ye  — 
where  ? 

**  Lo !  the  murderer's  dark  eye  burn- 
ing. 

And  the  murder-steel  I  see ! 
Right  and  left  all  vainly  turning. 

Ne'er  can  I  tiie  horror  flee : 
Still  these  eyes  must  gaxe  unwilling — 

Still,   though    godlike^   scom'd    by 
aU. 
I,  my  mournful  fate  fulfilling. 

In  a  stranger  land  must  fall !" 

Hark  I  amid  her  accents  flying. 
What  strange  murmurs  shake  the 
skies  ? 

On  the  temple's  threshold  dying, 
Thetb*  warlike  ofl^pring  hes  t 


Discord  shakes  her  serpent-tresses. 
All  the  Gods  in  haste  are  flown, 

And  the  thunder's  dark  doad  presses 
Heavily  o'er  Illon  I 

Come  now,  Ariel,  no  more  of  your 
nonsense,  or  positively  when  we  catch 
hold  of  you  we  will  clip  your  wingi, 
and  let  you  go  to  orawl  along  the  car- 
pet, like  a  poor  bee  in  that  condition, 
who  may  never  more  hope  to  awaken 
by  her  murmurs  the  sleeping  flowers. 
Give  us  that  MSS.  you  bat,  and  no 
more  keep  circling  our  cranium,  you 
flitter-mouse,  as  if  you  were  aiming  to 
settle,  to  prune  your  airy  pinions,  on 
our  Pia  Mater,  And  mind,  you 
Humming  Bird,  that  it  be  Poetry  in- 
deed— for  after  Polycrates  and  Ca£san- 
dra,  counterfeits  will  not  pass  current 
— we  must  have  the  sterling  gold.  And 
the  sterling  gold  it  is^for  we  Vead 
round  the  rim  the  impress  Simmons. 
Napoleon  again !  One  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  language  is  his  **  Nano- 
leon's  Dream  ;**  another  set  of  his 
grand  stanzas  we  remember  well 
about  the  bed-ridden  mother  of  the 
Throne-shatterer — and  here  the  vbion 
again  haunts  the  poet  at  sea.  Mr 
Simmons  on  this  theme  excels  all  our 
great  poets.  Lockhart  and  be  may 
be  bracketted  as  equal.  Byron's  lines 
are  bad — Scott  s  poor — Wordsworth's 
weak  -.-  theirs  good— rich — strong — 
exempli  gratiA, 


OFF  U8HANT. 


BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

((  I  shall  never  forget  that  moroing  we  made  UehaDt.     I  had  come  on  deck  at 

four  o'clock  to  take  the  morning  watch,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  the  Emperor 
come  out  of  the  cabin  at  that  early  hour  and  make  for  the  poop  ladder.  Having  gain- 
ed the  deck,  pointing  to  the  land,  he  said,  *  Ushant?  Cape  Ushant?*  I  replied, 
•  Yes,  Sire,'  and  withdrew.  He  then  took  out  a  pocket-glasa  and  applied  it  to  bis 
eye,  looking  eagerly  at  the  land.  In  this  position  he  remained  JVom  Jive  in  the  mom' 
ing  to  nearly  mid-  day,  without  paying  any  attention  to  what  was  passing  around  him, 
or  speaking  to  one  of  his  suite,  which  bad  been  standing  behind  him  for  several  hours. 
No  wonder  he  thus  gaxed ;  it  was  the  last  look  of  the  land  of  his  glory,  and  1  am  con- 
vinced he  felt  it  as  such.  What  must  have  been  hit  feelings  ia  these  few  hours !  *' — 
Memoirs  of  an  Ariitoerat,  by  a  Midshipman  of  the  BeUerophon, 


1. 

What  ofthe  night,  ho!  Watcher  there 

Upon  the  armed  deck. 
That  holds  within  its  thunderous  lair 

The  last  of  empire's  wreck- 
E'en  Him  whose  capture  now  the  chain 

Prom  captive  earth  shall  smite ; 
Ho !  roeVd  upon  the  moaning  main. 

Watcher,  what  of  the  night  ? 


<<  The  stars  are  waning  fast — the  curl 

Of  morning's  coming  breese. 
Far  in  the  north  begins  to  furl 

Nigbfs  vapour  from  the  seas. 
Her  every  shred  of  canvass  spread. 

The  proud  ship  plunges  free. 
While  bears  afar  with  stormy  head. 

Cape  Ushant  on  our  lee." 
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8. 


At  that  last  word,  as  trumpet-8tirr*d» 

Forth  in  the  dawning  gray 
A  silent  man  made  to  the  deck 

His  solitary  way. 
And  leaning  o*er  the  poop,  he  gazed 

Till  on  his  straining  view. 
That  cloud-like  speck  of  land,  upraised. 

Distinct,  but  slowly  grew. 

4. 

Well  may  he  look  until  Ids  frame 

Maddens  to  marble  there  ; 
He    risked    Renown*s    all-grasping 
game. 

Dominion  or  despair — 
And  lost — and  lo,  in  vapour  furled. 

The  last  of  that  loved  France, 
For    which  his  prowess  cursed  the 
world. 

Is  dwindling  from  his  glance. 


Rave  on,  thou  far-resounding  Deep, 

Whose  billows  round  him  roll  1 
ThouVt  calmness  to  the  storms  that 
sweep 

This  moment  o*er  his  soul. 
Black  chaos  swims  before  him,  spread 

With  trophy-shaping  bones ; 
The  council-strife,  the  battle-dead. 

Rent  charters,  cloven  thrones. 

6. 
Yet,  proud  One !  could  the  loftiest  day 

Of  thy  transcendent  power 
Match  with  the  soul-compelling  sway 

Which  in  this  dreadful  hour 
Aids  thee  to  hide  beneath  the  show 

Of  calmest  lip  and  eye 
The  hell  that  wars  and  works  below — 

The  quenchless  thirst  to  die  ? 

7. 
The  white  dawn  crimson'd  into  mom— 

The  morning  flashed  to-day — 
And  the  sun  followed  glory-bom. 

Rejoicing  on  his  way — 
And  still  o*er  ocean*s  kindling  flood 

T^at  muser  cast  his  view. 
While  round  him  awed  and  silent  stood 

His  fate*s  devoted  few. 

8. 
He  lives,  perchance,  the  past  again, 

From  the  fierce  hour  wnen  first 
On  the  astounded  hearts  of  men 

His  meteor-presence  burst— 
W  hen  blood-besotted  Anarchy 

Sank  quelled  amid  the  roar 
Of  thy  far-sweeping  musketry. 

Eventful  Thermidorl 


Again  he  g^rasps  the  victor-crown 

Marengo's  carnage  yields— 
Or  bursts  o*er  Lodi,  beating  down 

Bavaria's  thousand  shields — 
Then,  turning  from  the  battle-sod. 

Assumes  the  Consul's  palm — 
Or  seizes  giant-empire*s  rod 

In  solemn  Notre-Dame. . 

10. 
And  darker  thoughts  oppress  him 
now^ 
Her  ill-requited  love. 
Whose  faith  as  beauteous  as  her  brow 

Brought  blessings  from  above — 
Her  trampled  heart — his  dariiening 
star — 
The  cry  of  outraged  Man — 
And  white-lipped  Rout,  and  wolfish 
War, 
Loud  thundering  on  his  van. 

11. 
O  for  the  sulphureous  eve  of  June, 

When  down  that  Belgian-hill 
His  bristling  Guards*  superb  platoon 

He  led  unbroken  still ! 
iVbir  would  he  pause,  and  quit  their  aide 

Upon  destruction's  marge. 
Nor  king-like  share  with  desperate 
pride 

Their  vainly-glorious  chaige  ? 

12. 
No — gladly  forward  he  would  dash 

Amid  that  onset  on. 
Where  blazing-shot  and  sabre-crash 

Pealed  o*er  his  empire  gone — 
There,  *neath  his  vanqukhed  eagles 
tost. 
Should  close  hb  grand  career. 
Girt  by  his  heaped  and  slaughtered 
hostl 
He  lived — for  fetters  Jiere! 

13. 
Enough — in  moontide*s  yellow  light 

Cape  Ushant  melts  away — 
Even  as  his  king^om*s  shattered  might 

Shall  utterly  decay — 
Save  when  his  spirit-shaking  story. 

In  years  remotely  dim. 
Warms  some  pale  minstrel  with  its 
gloiy 

To  raise  the  song  to  Him. 

And  here  we  might  cross  our  l^s, 
fold  our  arms,  and  go  to  sleep.  By 
doing  so  perhaps  we  might  please  that 
Critic,  wno  once  a-month  for  nearly 
twenty  years  has  been  commending 
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the  excellence,  but  complaining  of  the 
length  of  our  Articles.  He  is  a  simple- 
ton. Oar  Articles  are  perfect.  "Jour- 
how  shorty  in  our  company,  seems  the 
longest  day  1  Now  we  halt  in  a  regu- 
lar hollow — with  no  prospect — hem- 
med in  by  low-browed  hills— a  still 
seclusion,  though  so  near  the  high-road 
that  we  hear  wheels  and  horn— and 
how  pleasant  our  confabulation  as 
we  lie  diffused  on  the  primrose-bank 
of  a  living  well, 

**  And  talk  with  open  heart  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  firee ; 
A  pair  of  Friends,  though  thou  art  young, 
And  Kitty  seventy-three." 

Now  seated  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill 
we  seem  to  see  all  England— towns, 
villages,  church-towers,  palaces  with 
princely  fronts  on  elevated  terraces, 
and  lawns,  and  fields  as  fair  as 
lawns,  sloping  beautifully  among  ma- 
jestic woods.  Now  we  drop  down 
a  river,  sans  sail,  or  oar,  wondering, 
and  of  our  wonder  finding  no  end,  at 
the  succession  of  castles  and  cathe- 
drab,  built  by  nature  out  of  the  clifiQs. 
— Now  in  pinnace  anchored  by  the 
calm  in  the  bay  of  Water-lilies,  we  lie 
floating  on  the  imagery  of  earth  and 
heaven,  and  know  not  in  our  happiness 
to  which  region  we  belong — so  spi- 
ritual our  life ! 

Lend  us  your  ears—^ur  friends — 
and  again  we  shall  philosphize,  allow- 
ing you  to  insist  on  silence,  as  soon  as 
the  continuous  flow  of  our  stream-like 
voice  persuades  to  sleep. 

What  should  we  be  without — Emo- 
tion ?  Its  influence  is  felt  in  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  all  the  various 
parts  of  a  single  scene,  which  has 
affected  strongly  the  sense  of  wonder 
or  beauty,  remam  collected  and  entire 
to  the  imagination :  they  are  bound 
together  by  one  deep  common  emo- 
tion. It  may  be  perceived  very  de- 
cisively in  the  minutely  detailed  re- 
membrance that  remains  in  every 
mind  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
of  the  particulars  of  every  event 
that  was  accompanied  with  strong 
interest ;  while  those  that  are  not  so 
combined  by  such  a  principle  seem  to 
break  and  detach  their  links,  and  are 
remembered  only  in  fragments.  You 
would  see  in  its  force  this  power  of 
passion  to  impart  distinct  precision  to 
the  Memory  if  you  could  read  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  had  part  in 


dire  transactions,  or  whose  happi- 
ness has  been  torn  from  them  by  the 
events  of  a  single  day.  There  you 
might  see  how  the  deep  pain  of  pas- 
sion  has  engraven  indelibly  all  the  de- 
liberate process  of  a  dreadful  Act,  or 
registered  in  characters  that  cannot 
be  obliterated  the  long  slow  passing 
of  some  agonizing  Event,  with  words 
and  looks  and  gestures,  down  to  the 
least  circumstances  even  of  indiffe- 
rent things.  There  are  pictures  left 
in  the  Mmd  that  in  the  blsmk  darkness 
of  unremembered  years,  are  vivid, 
strong,  and  entire  as  the  impressions 
of  yesterday.  It  is  passion  that  has 
stamped  them  so  deep  on  the  soul,  and 
burnt  in  their  colours. 

The  same  power,  exerted  by  some 
predominant  conception  and  feeling, 
when  it  has  strongly  seized  upon  the 
Mind,  to  determine  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  its  associations,  ma^  be  re- 
markably observed  in  those  mstances 
where  some  event  strongly  affecting 
us,  either  with  pleasure  or  pain,  has 
very  recently  occurred.  It  fixes  itself, 
it  takes  possession  of  the  mind ;  and 
whatever  other  laws  of  its  action  may 
be  in  operation,  casting  up  thoughts 
and  images,  this  one  conception  and 
one  passion  will  hold  their  presence  in 
the  soul,  and  rule  over  them  all. 
Fancy,  Imagination,  Intelligence,  are 
not  suppressed  in  their  ordinary  work- 
ing by  such  a  predominant  influence, 
but  they  act  in  subjection  to  it ;  and 
very  remarkable  laws  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  disclosed  to  us  in  that  per- 
turbed and  unusual  state  of  the  spirit. 
Grief  brings  back  the  image  of  one 
who  is  lost ;  and  pain  springing  up 
at  its  side  calls  up,  by  a  perverted 
power  of  association,  all  that  various, 
mexhaustible,  and  indelible  imagery  of 
the  past,  which  was  once  associated 
with  that  happiness  of  which  it  has 
taken  the  place.  Features,  voice, 
and  actions,  a  thousand  little  recollec- 
tions linked  with  one  loved  image, 

**  Sie  oculos,  si^  fila  manus,  tic  ora  fere- 
baiT* 

—Pictures  and  visions  which  fancy 
had  drawn  and  happy  love  had  in- 
spired, come  now  in  a  fierce  torrent 
of  recollection  over  the  prostrate  and 
afSicted  soul.  Though  sorrow  had 
no  part  in  them  before,  it  possesses 
them  now.  Thus,  one  idea  and  the 
pain  which  is  now  inseparable  from  it 
reign  over  all  the  changes  of  thought ; 
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thongb  these  thoughts  themselves  have 
been  fixed  in  their  connexion  with 
one  another,  and  image  linked  to 
image  long  before : — they  rise  op  by 
those  connexions  ;  but  they  are  deter- 
mined to  arise  and  depart,  by  that  one 
fixed  conception  whichholds  its  un* 
shaken  seat  in  the  sorrow  of  the  soul. 

The  power  of  passion  or  strong 
feeling  to  unite  itself  with  ideas  which 
address  themselves  to  the  understand- 
ing is  known  throughout  life.  How 
much  tenderness  of  love,  how  much 
biCtemess  of  remembrance  is  awaken- 
ed by  a  name !  "  A  man,**  says  Mr 
Locke,  **  has  suffered  pain  or  sickness 
in  any  place ;  he  saw  his  friend  die  in 
such  a  room ;  though  these  have  in 
nature  nothing  to  do  one  with  another, 
yet  when  the  idea  of  the  place  occurs 
to  his  mind,  it  brings  (the  impression 
being  once  made)  that  of  the  pain  and 
displeasure  with  it ;  he  confounds  them 
in  his  mind>  and  can  as  little  bear  the 
one  as  the  other.'* 

Most  wonderful  is  the  power  of 
emotion  to  raise  up  images  and  ideas 
to  the  Mind. 

In  speaking  upon  this  subject,  Mr 
Locke  departs  from  the  calm  and  un- 
impassioned  character  of  his  usual 
style,  and  says : — 

**  In  this  secondary  perception,  as 
I  may  so  call  it,  or  viewing  a^ain  the 
Ideas  that  are  lodged  an  the  Memory, 
the  Mind  is  oftentimes  more  than 
barely  passive  ;  the  appearance  of 
those  dormant  pictures,  depending 
sometimes  on  the  Will.  The  Mind 
very  often  sets  itself  to  work  in  search 
of  some  hidden  Idea,  and  turns,  as  it 
were,  the  eye  of  the  soul  upon  it; 
though  sometimes  too  they  start  up  in 
our  minds  of  their  own  accord,  and 
offer  themselves  to  the  Understanding ; 
and  very  often  are  roused  and  tum- 
bled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open 
daylight,  by  turbulent  and  tempes- 
tuous passions ;  our  affections  bring- 
ing ideas  to  our  memory  which  had 
otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unregard- 
ed." 

The  most  important  series  of  ideas 
depend  upon  this  power  of  Passion. 
In  all  our  great  series  of  Thought 
there  must  be  one  of  two  reg^ating 
laws.  They  must  be  determined  by 
a  principle  of  Feeling  or  an  Intellec- 
tual principle.  Let  us  see,  if  you 
¥  lease,  how  they  are  determined  by 
'eeling. 

Any  cause  affecting  the  Mind  strong- 
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ly  ufith  joy  will  rake  up  emotioM 
aieoeiated  with  joy,  and  imagee  and 
thoughts  of  pleasure  in  quick  sucees* 
sion  ;  so  that  the  mere  course  of  ideas 
through  the  Mind  is  itself  happiness, 
inspiring  a  cheerful  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, hopeful  courage  and  resolution  i 
and  scattering  gloomy  thoughts  and 
fears  that  reason  had  not  power  to  dis- 
pel. In  the  same  way  misfortune  will 
take  possession  of  the  soul.  It  brings 
its  whole  full  train  of  emotions,  one  in- 
ducing another,  and  each  of  them 
amassing  recollectionsi  and  shaping 
fears  that  deepen  the  shadow  of  the 
Mind,  and  weigh  down  the  spirit  with 
their  damp  and  heavy  gloom. 

The  man  who  feels  himself  injured 
by  another  with  whom  he  has  had 
long  intercourse,  and  whose  heart 
bums  with  the  sense  of  the  wrong, 
finds  his  imagination  fill  fast  with  the 
memory  of  forgotten  grievances  firom 
the  same  quarter ;  and  with  diseased 
activity  of  scrutiny,  and  unreasonable 
sensibility  to  paiu  makes  up  a  more 
grievous  amount  of  wrong  for  his  pre- 
sent torment.  It  is  not  intellect  that 
darts  back  through  the  past  to  hunt 
out  ideas  of  injury.  Intellect  would 
follow  its  own  laws,  and  pass  over  oc- 
currences of  so  little  importance.  It 
is  passion  that  bringfs  up  from  the  past 
the  slightest  recollections,  in  which  it 
can  find  a  spark  of  like  flame.  It  is 
passion  and  not  intellect  that  holds 
dominion  of  the  mind :  that  sweeps 
from  it  like  a  driving  storm,  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  with  which  it  was  filled : 
and  suffers  those  only  to  roam  abroad 
whose  nature  are  like  the  season. 

All  may  observe  in  themselves  in 
some  degree  this  power  of  present  feel- 
ing to  determine  the  cast  of  the  mind» 
this  fertility  of  feeling  to  throw  forth 
fresh  springing  thoughts  from  an  in- 
exhaustible source.  But  those  who 
are  exempt  from  the  violence  of  dis- 
ordered passions,  can  know  but  in 
faint  likeness  what  is  this  terrible  power 
in  thus  mUng  over  the  intellectual 
action  of  the  mind.  It  is  in  natures 
given  up  to  passion,  to  a  fierce  nn- 
govemed  will, — ^who  brood  over  pain 
and  fear,  and  hate, — who  bend  tbdr 
stem  determination  to  obey  the  im- 
pulses of  some  daric  monitor  of  evil  in 
their  souls,  that  the  trae  character  of 
that  influence  is  seen.  There  intel- 
lect is,  indeed,  the  slave  of  passion. 
Judgment,  knowledge,  convictions  e»- 
tablMied  for.iong  years,  thousands  of 
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ideas,  hopes,  beliefs  of  good  are  driten 
out  of  thought  at  onee»  as  if  they  had 
never  beeu,  and  conviotioos  soddenlj 
conceiTedy  and  e^  recolleetioBS  east 
up  as  from  the  bottom  of  a  Mirging 
sea,  are  all  that  is  present  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Sueh  is  the  natural 
power  of  paanooy  so  deeply  is  it  aiso- 
elated  with  ideas  formed  in  the  Intel* 
lecty  that  when  it  acts  in  its  full 
strength  it  determines  absolutely  and 
alone  the  course  of  all  the  associalions. 
The  force  of  strong  feelinff  is  often 
seen,  if  not  in  that  dread  predominance 
of  passion  which  over-rules  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  mind,  and  bean  it  on 
without  pause  to  tome  great  catas- 
trophe of  its  fate, — it  is  often  seen  in 
some  fixed  affection  which,  haTing  snf> 
fered  severely,  long  embitters  life,  till 
time  abates  its  strength  or  leads  the 
sufferer  to  rest.  The  pain  that 
dwells  in  the  heart  keeps  present  to 
the  Mind  the  imag^  with  whieh  that 
pain  is  associated,  and  the  image 
nourishes  the  pain.  "  When  such  a 
combination  is  fixed  and  settled  incur 
minds,"  observes  Mr  Locke,  "  and 
while  it  lasts,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
reason  to  help  us  and  relieve  us  from 
its  effects.     The  death  of  a  child  Chat 
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was  the  daily  delight  of  his  mother^g 
eyes  and  Joy  of  her  soul,  rends  from 
her  heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her 
life.  Use  the  Ckmsolations  of  reason 
in  tiib  case,  and  you  were  as  good 
preach  ease  to  one  on  the  rack,  and 
nope  to  allay,  by  rational  discourses, 
the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing  asunder. 
Till  time  has  by  disuse  separated  the 
sense  of  that  enjoyment  and  its  loss, 
from  the  idea  of  the  child  returning 
to  her  memory,  all  representations 
though  ever  so  reasonable  are  vain ; 
and  therefore  some  in  whom  the  union 
between  these  ideas  is  never  dissol- 
Ted,  spend  their  lives  in  mourning, 
and  carry  an  incurable  sorrow  to  their 
g^ves." 

But  somewhat  too  much  of  this — 
so,  with  your  permission,  attentive 
neophyte,  let  us  change  the  subject. 

You  remember  the  "  Poetry  by  our 
new  contributor."  Henceforth  you 
will  know  him  by  the  signature  of 
"  AmcHAUs.**  "  Crystals  from  a  Ca- 
vem,"  and  "Legendary  Lore"  we 
hope  he  will  be  induced  to  continue. — 
Meanwhile  we  shall  delisrht  and  in- 
struct your  hearts  by  •*  Thoughts  hi 
Rhyme,**  from  the  pure  and  deq>  fount 
of  his  genius. 


THOUGHTS  m  BHTlfE. 
STATUES. 

Pair  Statnetf  blind  ye  look,  but  fbll  within 

Of  tliion  more  than  mortal  eyes  caU  show  ; 

A  race  ye  seem  of  some  transcendent  kin. 

Remote  from  our  dim  lot  of  joy  and  wo. 

Yet  human  hands  could  frame  you,  such  the  power 

In  man  to  rise  beyond  his  own  weak  hour. 

INWARD  GRATrrUBE. 

As  few  the  gleams  that  here  and  there  betray 
The  secret  streamlet  on  Its  leaf-clad  way, 
So  £untest  hints  and  tokens  may  express 
Hearts  poor  in  thanks,  but  rich  in  thankfulneas. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  EARTH. 

Thb  grey  round  worid  so  ftdl  of  life. 

Of  hate  and  love,  and  calm  and  etrife. 

Still  shiplike,  on  for  ages  fkres. 

And  holds  Its  course  so  smooth  and  true. 

For  all  the  madness  of  the  crew. 

It  must  have  better  rule  than  theirs. 

THE  BBRMIT's  lamp. 

When  wanes  thy  lamp  amid  the  morning  light. 
Forget  not,  hermit  I  now  It  cheered  thy  night. 


THE  FITNERAL  TORCH. 

Nature  supplies  the  corpse,  and  man  the  tomb. 
But  God  the  light  of  hope  that  quells  the  gloom. 
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PEL08. 

Is  Life  a  sea  ?  O9  no»  'tis  steadier  far. 
Is  Life  a  land?  O,  no,  too  fast  'tis  driTen. 
It  is  beneath  its  guiding  heavenly  star. 
An  island  floating  toward  the  coast  of  heaven. 

SMOKE  AND  CLOUD. 

More  dear  the  smoke  that  marks  the  shepherd's  roof. 
Than  goigeoos  worlds  of  cloud  from  man  aloof. 

SIN  AND  REASON. 

All  sins  must  needs  in  man's  own  choice  begin, 
So  pray  believe  that  Reason  is  not  sin. 

TO-DAT  AND  TO-MOEROW.      . 

The  future  joy  he  only  will  not  miss 

Who  grasps  to-day  to-morrow*8  hoped  for  bliss. 

SCORN  AND  REPENTANC12. 

Scorn  not  Repentance,  for  be  sure  that  thou 
Must  needs  repent  the  scorn  thou  boasted  now. 

STARS. 

All  stars  that  fill  Time's  mystic  diadem 
Are  falling  stars,  save  that  of  Bethlehem. 

PEARLS  AND  BUBBLES. 

Pearls  ne'er  like  bubbles  o'er  the  surface  drive. 
And  who  would  search  for  them  must  learn  to  dive. 

THE  LOCKED  GATE. 

Nature  the  Gate  to  God,  and  Faith  the  Key, 
Which  opes  the  Pass  that  else  a  Wall  would  be. 

ART  AND  CONSCIENCE. 

Who  Art  prefer  to  Conscience  needs  must  prize 
More  than  the  foimtain's  spring,  its  sunbow  dyes. 

THE  EARTHEN  LAMP. 

Who  loves  not  darkness  still  must  dare  proclaim 
Man's  lamp  of  clay  sustains  a  heavenly  flame. 

THE  HUMAN  COUPLET. 

This  Life's  the  Couplet's  opening  verse,  and  Time 
Will  add  the  next  to  round  it  oE  with  rhyme. 

DELICATE  SENSIBILITY. 

O  tender  heart,  that  feels  too  much  remorse 
To  nail  a  hoof,  so  lame  the  shoeless  horse. 

THE  SCYTHEMAN.  ^ 

A  man  who  bore  a  scythe,  by  chance  or  aim. 
Lopped  his  own  head :  Will  Time  e'er  do  the  samei 

SNUFFERS. 

Reforming  Friend  I  believe  'tis  true,  though  trite. 
That  sometimes  snuffers  may  put  out  the  light. 

THE  WELL  OF  TRUTH. 

How  few  would  pump  if  they  believed  the  tale. 
That  truth  perhaps  might  issue  in  the  pail. 
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THE  MAGIC  LANTERN. 

Our  Thoughts  like  figures  oo  the  magic  glass. 
By  Action's  light  to  outward  vidon  pass. 

MILO'S  DESTINY. 

How  oft  must  men  a  fate  like  Mtlo*s  mourn, 
Who  tore  the  oak,  and  by  the  beast  was  torn. 

SELF  AND  SELFISHNESS. 

Free  thou  thyself  from  selTs  narcotic  leaven. 
And  life  becomes  a  waking  dream  of  Heaven. 

THE  WORLD  AND  THE  PEBBLE, 

The  sea  for  ever  roUs  the  stone. 
Till  like  the  world  a  sphere  ^txA  grown ; 
So  life  to  each  the  form  would  give 
Of  that  great  All  in  which  we  five. 

THE  WORLD  AND  THE  DEWDROF. 

The  Law  that  rounds  the  world,  the  same 
Rounds  too  the  Dewdrop's  little  frame. 

THE  WOUNDS  OF  LIFE. 

God  only  smites  that  through  the  wounds  of  wo 
Tiie  heading  balm  he  gives  may  inlier  flow. 

CHRIST  AND  M AHOMMED. 

Of  Christ's  betrayal  wouldst  thou  know  the  reason  ? 
Mahommed  met  with  no  Iscariot*8  treason. 

TO  A  LADY. 

Dear  lady !  all  of  loveliness  and  good. 

Are  knit  and  blent  in  Christian  ladyhood. 

Whate'er  humanely  fairest  springs  on  earth  ; 

Whate'er  of  holy  truth  has  loftiest  birth ; 

As  if  in  some  smooth  vase  of  pearly  stone. 

With  artful  flowers  and  foliage  overgrown. 

No  lamp  terrene,  but  some  descending  star 

Should  burn,  and  show  what  Heaven's  own  cressets  are. 

But  good  ethereal,  or  of  earthly  sod. 

Thou  know'sty  dear  lady,  all  the  boon  of  God. 

THE  SHADOW. 

False  friend !  in  sunshine  like  my  shadow  nigh. 
Thou  straight  art  gone  when  clouds  conceal  my  sky. 

THE  TORCH. 

True  friend  I  that  with  me  like  a  torch  I  bear. 
Thou  shinest  most  when  darkness  fills  the  air. 

DRINK  AND  THINK. 

Life,  my  friend !  b  fairy  wine  ; 
Drink  it  ere  it  cease  to  shine. 
Drink  with  gay  and  fearless  heart. 
But  refrain  ere  comes  the  smart. 
Poison,  if  you  drain  the  whole. 
Taints  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

On  each  of  these  <'  Thoughts  in  ns  lift  up  the  eyes  of  our  soul  to 

Rhyme** — as  a  text — could  we  write  Heaven. 

a  discourse.    They  emanate  from  a        It  is  that  temper  of  morality  fhuned 

high  and  humble  spirit.  They  rebuke  to  the  equable  level  of  the  world's  vir- 

that  worldly  and  earthly  temper  of  tue,  that  appears  to  be  the  first  evil 

morality  now  so  prevalent ;  and  hid  jr^foUiiig  from  regarding  U  «a  9e« 
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parated  from  the  Source  from  wUch 
it  proceeds,  and  the  Law  by  which 
it  IS  regulated.     Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  if  it  be  thus    separated 
there  is  some  reason  for  this  moderate 
and  humble  view  of  it.     For  if  there 
be  no  requisition  upon  man  from  a 
higher  authority,  what  claim  can  there 
be  upon  him  for  greater  exertioni  than 
he  makes?     If  the  Judge  of  Manisin 
his  own  heart  only,  it  speaka,  and  it 
cannot  err.     The  actual  morality  of 
mankind  is  that  which  is  neoessary  to 
satisfy  them ;  the  actual  morality  of 
each  man  b  that  which  is  rsqiusite  for 
satisfying  his  own    estimate.      And 
there  it  must  rest.     If  a  higher  desire 
of  virtue  should  arise,  virtue  itself  will 
rise  higher.     If  not,  if  the  desire  re- 
mains as  it  is,  the  virtue  will  remain  as 
it  is.     That  is  all  that  the  ease  allows 
to  be  said.     Blame  there  cannot  be, 
for  each  man  follows  his  own  nature, 
and  can  do  no  more.     This  is  the 
temper  of  feelmg  whieh  aoeompanies 
this  view  of  the  moral  nature  of  man  ; 
and  this  is  the  strain  of  reasoning 
which  justifies  it  |  to  which,  upon  the 
premises,  it  seems  difficult  to  find  any 
reply.      If,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
Moral  Spirit  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
a  principle  residing  in  Man's  JSahtrCi 
but  as  given  him  from  a  higher  source, 
then  the  very  fact  of  its  being  so  con- 
ferred, implies  an  obligation  to  use  it 
for  the  purposes,  and  to  the  height, 
for  which  it  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  designed  by  the  Giver.     It  is 
not  possiMe  so  to  regard  it  without 
beginning  to  frame  .comparisons  be- 
tween the  state  in  which  man  holds 
this  gift,  and  the  character  of  the 
bestower.   If  he  is  excellent,  infinitely 
beyond  all  understanding  and  imagi- 
nation, then  that  faculty  by  which  he 
has  communicated  to  us  the  knowledge 
of    goodness    is    misemployed    and 
abused  if  it  does  not  create  in  the  soul 
desires  continually  aspiring  to  a  higher 
virtue.     This  is  a  conclusion  that  fol- 
lows from  the  mere  acknowledgment 
of  the  gift.     The  habitual  contempla* 
tion  of  it,  as  so  proceeding,  will  ind(e 
the  comparison  habitual,  and  will  in- 
duce  a  settled  elevation  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  destination  and  employ-* 
ment  of  this  moral  principle.     If  to 
this  regard  to  the  source  whenoe  o«r 
moral  faculties  descend,  be  added  yet 
further  the  consideratioa  of  those  supe- 
rior laws  by  which  they  are  regulated, 
that  is  the  Divine  Pleasure  in  whatever 
Waj  mA^  kA9Wa  to  m,  whether  1^ 


express  declaration,  or  by  just  deduc* 
tions  of  our  reason  from  observation 
of  the  Providence  of  the  world — if 
the  consideration  of   these   laws  be 
added,  there  then  results  in  every  way 
to  man,  an  obligation  of  the  strongest 
kind,  a  responsibility  felt  to  be  most 
solemn,  to  carry  hb  exertions  of  duty 
to  the  highest.     It  takes  away  from 
him  all  Umitatioa  of  the  measure  of 
virtue.     It  takes  away  from  him  all 
reference  to  himself,  or  comparison 
with  others  9  and  instead  of  the  self- 
satisfying  admeasurements  of  a  mind 
resting  in  humanity,  it  gives  to  the 
human  mind  thb  one  rule  of  action, 
— ^that  it  has  not  yet  done  enough. 
Such  then  b  the  practical  result  to  the 
feelings  of  the  two  difierent  ways  of 
oonndering  morality.      We  do    not 
say  that  those  who  form  the  low  esti- 
mate of  virtue,  regard  man  altogether 
as  unconnected  with  the  Divine  Being, 
but  for  any  effective  result  they  do  so 
regard  him.    Their  conception  of  that 
connexion    is  weak    and    inefficient. 
Their  practical  regards  are  directed 
upon  man  alone ;  their  habitual  feel- 
ings are  framed  upon  those  regards  ; 
and  if  they  believe  that  Man  b  tho 
creature  of  an  Omnipotent  hand,  they 
have  left  all  deductions  from  that  fact 
out  of  their  contemplation  in  framing 
their  judgment  of  hb  moral  condition. 
But  the  respect  to  the  known  or 
believed  Divine  Will,  as  a  direct  law 
of  action,  acts    not  merely  by  the 
fbree  of  obligation  it  imposes,  and  the 
strong  demands  it  makes  upon  us,  but 
by  its  influence  in  exalting  and  di- 
recting the  whole  moral  nature.    Our 
mind,  left  to  itself,  is  dbordered  and 
ill  regulated.     We  do  not  understand 
ourselves,  and  our  affections  run  wild 
and  confound  themselves.     It  b  the 
strong  conviction  of  great  religious 
truths  that  first  clears  up  darkness 
through  the  whole  mind,  and  to  every 
distinct  feeling  gives  its  true  moral 
character.     It  has  been  urged  as  an 
ob0ection  to  views  in  some  respects 
resembling  these  that,  according  to 
them,  an  Atheist  oonld  have  no  mora- 
lity. We  acknowledge  that  according 
to  the  views  now  given,  and  it  b  not 
an  ol^ection,  but  an   argument   of 
their  truth,  the  morality  of  an  Athebt 
must  be  exceedingly  imperfect.    For 
the  whole  tone  of  hb  morality  must 
be  very  low  ;  many  important  duties 
must  be  positively  unknown  to  him ; 
and  the  whole  of  hb  affections  must 
be  more  or  kss  disordered— wantiog 
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due  moral  r«gulatiop,  of  wbich  th0 
principle  U  not  with  him. 

Thus  the  eonsideration  eyen  of  the 
source  of  morality  is  not  animportant  ] 
and  theologians  have  beenj  with  just 
reason^  jealous  of  that  philosophie 
pride  which  has  refused  to  humhle 
itself  by  acknowledging  this  origin ; 
it  being  harsh  and  'grating  to  the 
haughtiness  of  the  human  spirit  to 
confess  that  it  possesses  nothing  of  its 
own  ;  and  that,  if  it  knows  any  goodj 
it  knows  it  merely  as  the  creature  of  a 
mightier  power. 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  theological 
writers,  in  urging  snoh  sentiments  as 
these  may  hare  occasionally  laid 
themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  bigot- 
ry. But  there  is  as  little  doubt  that 
bigotry  has  been  often  charged  upon 
them  when  they  were  defending  the 
sacred  eause  of  true  morality.  The 
bigotry  of  the  philosopher,  when 
narrowly  looked  into,  is  perhaps 
worse  than  that  of  the  theologian, 
and  far  more  intolerant  i  for  while 
the  religious  suspects  the  sceptieal 
mind  of  trusting  too  much  to  human 
reason,  the  sceptical  more  than  insl' 
nuates  that  the  religious  mind  aban^ 
dons  it  altogether.  Now,  they  who 
found  morality  on  the  Will  of  Deityi 
and,  as  we  hold,  found  it  rightly,  must 
not,  and  do  not,  suffer  themselves  to 
be  confounded  by  bold  and  vague  as- 
sertions respectiog  the  alleged  virtnes 
of  unbelievers.  They  look  around 
them  into  human  lifo,  and  ask  them- 
selves where  and  how  these  virtues 
have  been  exhibited,  proved,  tried, 
and  triumphant.  And,  first,  if  it  is 
said  that  downright  Atheists  have 
been  men  -of  virtue,  let  the  instances 
be  brought  and  eanvassed.  We  main- 
tain that  no  such  instances  are  known. 
The  number  of  those  who  are  to  be 
placed  in  this  class  is  exceedingly 
small.  We  scarcely  know  where  to 
find  the  names  of  those  from  whose 
belief  the  idea  of  Deity  has  been  de- 
liberately, completely,  and  finally  ex- 
cluded. If  there  are  such,  let  the 
cases  be  brought  forward,  and  the  vir- 
tue which  is  pretended  subjected  to 
examination.  The  greater  part  of 
those  who  are  taxed  vrith  Atheism 
are  men  who  have  indulged  in  daring 
•peculations,  and  who,  trusting  to  fk- 
tnom  all  questions  by  the  faeidties  of 
human  reason,  have  perplexed  and 
darkened  their  belief  on  the  most  Im- 
portant pNoints,  and  have  shaken  and 
loosened  ia  their  owe  mindt  •OBTio- 


tiona  which  yet  they  could  not  extir- 
pate. Now,  with  respect  to  the  vir- 
tue of  such  men,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  have  greatly  weaken- 
ed, though  perhaps  not  destroyed  al- 
together, the  connexion  between  re- 
ligion and  morality.  As  little  doubt 
can  there  be,  that  in  so  doin^  they 
have  weakened  and  lowered  theu*  own 
moral  character.  For  compare  the 
life  of  those  to  whom  religion  has 
t>een  the  quickening  principle  of  vir- 
tue with  that  of  those  from  whom  its  in« 
fluence  is  altogether  or  nearly  with- 
held. See  the  high  and  sacred  mag- 
nanimity which  has  been  attained  by 
the  one,  the  great  and  memorable 
acts  of  duty  which  they  have  per- 
formed, and  ask  what  is  there  answer- 
able to  be  produced  from  the  history 
of  the  others.  It  will  be  found  that 
their  virtue  amounts  to  thi<  that  they 
have  not  been  immoral.  And  if  we 
enquire  farther,  we  may  find  sufficient 
reasons  why  they  should  not  be  so« 
They  are  men,  perhaps,  of  oalm  tern* 
perament,  and  who  have  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  restraints  whioh  society 
itself  imposes  on  its  members.  They 
regard  their  own  reputation  ;  they 
regard  the  tranquil  ef\iayment  of  « 
regulated  lUe;  their  own  pleaauree 
and  pursuits  lead  them  %yr%y  from 
ordinary  viee;  the  oircumstaneee 
in  whioh  they  have  stood  have  not 
tried  then  with  aevere  and  diflonlt 
temptation.  That  th^re  are  many 
ooneurring  eausea  in  the  world  deter* 
mining  men  to  prefer  a  life  not  inw 
BMral  to  one  in  violation  of  the  lawa 
of  morality,  we  know  well.  It  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  its  eonstitution. 
And  no  doubt,  theae  have  their  weight 
with  minds  uninfineneed  by  religioiw 
as  well  as  those  that  are.  But  te 
try,  indeed,  the  relatioB  of  Atheism 
to  virtue,  let  those  be  takeo,  in  whom 
passions  are  strongs  who  are  disen- 
gaged from  many  of  the  chief  re- 
stimiats  whioh  society  imposea,  and 
are  left  in  their  own  minda  to  find, 
without  religion,  a  law  of  moridity. 
Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  leads 
us  at  onee  to  the  most  profiigate  and 
abandoned  eharaotera  thai  luive  di»> 
graced  hnman  patnre. 

The  consideration  of  the  principle 
of  CowsciENci  as  eserdsiBg  the  su- 
preme government  of  the  human  soul, 
alone  enables  ne  to  Ibrm  a  just  view 
of  the  nature  of  man,  that  is,  as  a 
being  in  whose  nature  there  is  a  coi^ 
Irtltttted  eider,  firamed  at  •  bamaab 
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OU8  whole.  For  look  at  him  without 
this  principle,  and  see  how  divided  and 
disordered  a  heing  he  would  he— see 
how  his  host  and  hasest  feelings  would 
all  clash  together — in  how  many 
shapes  his  character  would  appear 
during  every  hour  of  his  being — 
how  his  very  mental  identity  would 
be  lost — and  his  life  an  alternation  of 
shadows  coming  and  going  beyond  his 
control  like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream. 
He  is  full  of  strong  impulses  of 
passion*  some  higher*  and  some  lower* 
but  all  impetuous  and  unreflecting* 
seeking  their  own  object  alone*  tending 
diverse  ways,  pulling  against  one  ano- 
ther* each* at  enmity  with  the  other* 
each  calling  the  whole  man  to  its  own 
gratification — and  which  of  them  shall 
he  obey  ? — His  Reason*  you  say*  will 
step  in  to  control  them .  It  will  survey 
the  whole  prospect  of  life*  and  determi- 
ning what  is  the' just  happiness  of  an 
intelligent  nature*  will  reduce  the  irre- 
gular impulses  of  passion  into  their  due 
subordination  to  this  rational  election 
of  calm  self-love.  But  is  this  a  just 
account  of  himself?  Has  Reason*  in- 
deed* thb  power?  Alas!  Reason  it- 
self b  but  the  minister  of  passions. 
Inexperienced  of  life  as  it  originally  is* 
what  can  it  judge  of  that  happiness 
which  is  a  combined  and  tempered 
result    of   so    many    principles    and 

{cowers  ?  Calm  wisdom*  indeed*  which 
ife  has  lessoned  through  long  years  of 
trial*  may  have  won  at  last  from  the 
hard  strife*  the  knowledge  of  happi- 
ness lost*  or  late  attained.  But  Rea- 
son entering  upon  life*  leading  the  full 
throng  of  ardent  and  fiery  passions*  is 
kindl^  with  their  contagion  ;  is  hur- 
ried along  in  their  torrent  of  ungo- 
vernable enterprise; — a  powerful  com- 
mander* while  it  heads  their  unre- 
strained march*  but  powerless  and 
overwhelmed  in  their  mutinous  dis- 
array when  it  summons  to  retreat. 
Look  upon  life*  which  Reason  leads* 
and  see  what  passion  of  the  human 
soul  there  is  that  has  not  held  Reason 
captive.  Men  of  the  mightiest  minds 
have  no  assurance  against  these  de- 
lusions. They  enter  upon  life  in 
power*  and  what  they  undertake  they 
will  in  all  probability  achieve ;  but 
under  what  g^dance  are  they  to  make 
their  choice  amidst  many  strong  pas- 
sions, if  they  know  of  no  happiness* 
but  that  which  some  passion  desires  ? 
This  is  the  weakness  of  Reason  as  the 
guide  of  man*  that  though  powerful  to 
Judge  ifh^r^  th9  m^m^  yf  Judging  ^^9 
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before  it*  this  is  a  case  where  the 
grounds  of  the  judgment  are  yet  to  be 
ascertained : — and  it  is  the  retrospect* 
and  not  the  prospect  of  life*  that  lays 
them  in  their  distinct  and  entire  evi- 
dence before  her  eyes.  Reason  then 
separate  from  all  protecting  safeguard 
— ialone  in  its  intellectual  strength — is 
not  able  to  govern  man's  tumultuous 
soul.  It  is  itself  a  power*  and  not  the 
arbiter  of  hb  powers.  It  links  itself 
in  its  pride  to  passion — and  rejoices  too 
often  in  its  conquest  over  virtue  herself. 
Such  is  man*  even  in  his  selfish  na- 
ture* a  divided  and  disordered  being  : 
nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that 
reason  alone  could  reduce  his  life  to 
harmony.  Let  us  add  the  noble  and 
tender  afiections  that  unite  him  to  the 
welfareof  his  kind*— and  there  isindeed 
a  great  counterpoise  given  to  his  own 
distracting  desires.  He  is  now  held 
back  from  his  rapid  career  on  the 
precipitous  paths  of  his  own  passions; 
and  the  emotions  that  seek  others' 
good  are  in  some  measure  the  pro- 
tectors of  his  own.  But  these  affec- 
tions themselves  are  often  blind.  He 
embraces  the  welfare  of  others  with 
his  own.  He  makes  their  existence 
part  of  his — ^henceforth  he  will  be  un- 
just and  rapacious  for  them — for  them 
he  will  be  ambitious.  He  will  take 
them  into  his  heart*  and  if  his  own 
passions  are  predominant  there*  those 
whom  he  loves  will  but  be  borne  along 
with  him  on  the  sweeping,  tide.  He 
will  not  rest  till  he  moulds  them  he 
loves  to  his  own  likeness — and  thus 
those  affections  which  at  first  acted  as 
a  counterpoise  to  his  own  distracting 
desires*  do  at  last  blend  with  them*  and 
give  them  tenfold  energy.  True*  that 
his  kindliest  affections  lift  him  out 
of  the  hazard  to  which  those  of  a  lower 
nature  are  exposed*  but  they  cannot 
save  him  from  the  short-sightedness  of 
Reason.  They  are  therefore  a  higher 
power  than  the  others*  but  they  still 
leave  place  for  a  higher  power  still ; 
a  governing  and  commanding  princi- 
ple that  shall  have  some  steadfast  law 
of  judgment  which  cannot  err*  that 
shall  be  independent  of  the  short- 
sightedness of  reason  ;  and  which  even 
in  its  excess  cannot  injure.  Now  this 
principle  there  is ;  it  is  that  which 
crowns  the  structure  of  the  human 
soul ;  which  reduces  all  other  parts  to 
due  subordination  and  place ;  which 
presides  in  the  conflict  of  propensi- 
ties ;  which  enh'ghteus  nature ;  which 
pl«g^  a  lawAil  nojAturvh  oa  th?  throno 
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^of  the  human  mind,  and  makes  that 
little  world  an  ordered*  peaceful*  and 
happy  kingdom.  This  is  Consciencb, 
who  with  Reason  at  her  right  hand* 
and  Love  at  her  left*  holds  her  state 
in  the  faithful  soul*  that  is  willing  to 
be  subject  to  her  dominion. 

It  is  no  fiction  of  Poetry  that  tells 
us  of  men  being  attended  or  deserted 
by  their  guardian  Genius.  This  is 
the  common  language  of  humanity  it- 
self* embodying  i n  an  impersonation  the 
most  sacred  convictions  of  our  Moral 
Being*  which  they  believe  never  for- 
sakes them  till  they  have  forfeited  their 
right  to  the  protection  of  that  Holy 
Power.  This  great  assurance  is  the 
consolation  and  trust  of  the  humblest 
mind.  The  high  powers  of  Intellect 
may  be  g^ven  to  some — the  fervour  of 
Genius  is  infused  into  other  spirits; 
the  wealth  of  Knowledge  is  the  pos- 
session of  more  capacious  Thought ; 
high  Science  explores  with  the  Few 
the  wonders  of  the  world  ; — but  to  the 
lowliest  of  all*  in  his  ungifted  simpli- 
city* are  given  the  divinations  of  Con- 
science, ^hus  God  through  Milton 
speaks^ 

**  To  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedience 
due. 

Though  but  endeavoured  wiih  sincere  in- 
tent, 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not 
shut; 


And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  Guide 

My  umpire.  Conscience,  whom  if  they  will 
hear. 

Light  after  Light  well-used  they  shall  at- 
tain, 

And  to  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive." 

Many  a  walk*  our  friends*  havo 
we  in  imagination — that  is  in  Maga — 
taken  together  among  the  British 
Mountains — in  all  seasons— and  in  all 
weathers  ;  and  many  a  walk*  our 
friends*  have  we  in  reality  taken 
among  them*  all  alone  except  with  our 
Shadow.  What  sent  us  into  these 
solitudes  ?  and  what  went  we  there  to 
seek  ?  Who  asks  ?  Tribulation*  an- 
guish* and  despair.  O  vain  and  idle 
all — for  Love  and  Peace  and  Joy  met 
us^in  our  prime — on  the  Mountains 
— to  us  the  Rainbow  was  more  than 
an  Arch  of  Promise — and  we  seemed 
with  those  fair  spirits  to  be  travelling 
towards  Paradise.  Now  fdn  would 
we  shut  the  eyes  of  our  Memory 
— but*  embued  with  some  preter- 
natural power*  they  see  afar  into 
our  haunts  of  old  in  the  heart  of  all 
those  beautiful  wildernesses  ;  and 
dreams  and  visions*  too  heavenly 
sweet  to  be  endured*  come  flocking 
from  all  the  secret  solitary  places* 
till  in  our  everlasting  desertion  we 
could  almost  wish  to  die ! 

And   is    this  a    Christian    Poet's 
Faith !     Hear  Abch^us. 


AN  HOUR  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


High  amid  the  mountain  ridges 
I  have  climb'd,  and  stand  alone 

Where  the  mist  the  torrent  bridges 
In  a  world  of  stream  and  stone. 


While  along  the  chasm  before  me 
Sounds  the  torrent's  endless  voice* 

There's  a  rainbow  arching  o'er  me. 
And  in  air  my  dreams  rejoice. 


Dark  ravines,  and  summits  hoary. 
Downward  steeps  thatscare  the  view, 

Blocks  whose  sculpture  hides  a  story 
Human  wisdom  never  knew ; 


From  their  wizard  cauldron  boiling 
Ghostly  vapours  roll  and  swell, 

Round  each  crag  and  buttress  coiling. 
Sealike  pouring  through  the  dell. 


Clouds  that  yield  no  voice  of  thunder* 
Shifting  isles  of  wind  and  rain* 

Sunny  gleams  with  shows  of  wonder 
OpeniUjg  wide  the  distant  main ; 


VII. 


Now  again  they  flit  and  vanish* 
And  the  green  hills  dawn  an  ew* 

And  exulting  sunbeams  banish 
All  the  landscape's  deathlike  hue. 


Lonely  vastness*  might  unmeasured, 
Deep  ye  fill  the  lahouring  hreast ! 

In  your  halls  uncouth  are  treasured 
Powers  that  make  us  gravely  blest. 


Earth  and  sky,  to  thought  ye  win  me, 
Strong  below*  and  bright  above  I 

May  ye  never  weaken  in  me 
Man's  suhlimer  heart  of  love  I 
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There  is  profound  meaning  to  our 
mind  in  the  last  stanza — for  though 
the  delight  in  nature  can  never  bo 
anti-religious»  it  may  be  non-religious^ 
and  ao  possess  the  imagination  and 
even  the  heart,  as  to  disincline  and 
incapacitate  them  both  for  that  deep 
religious  affection  in  which  Self  is 
absorbed  of  annihilated,  and  the  spirit 
filled  with,  or  rather  composed  of  per- 
fect love.  *•  Man*8  subllmer  heart  of 
love**  communes  not  with  material 
things,  eicept  as  they  artt  symbols  of 
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the  immaterial;  and  when  the  bea-« 
vens  and  the  earth  have  been  shrivel- 
led up  as  a  scroll,  will  live  in  beatific 
enjoyment  of  its  holy  objects. 

Another  profound  and  pathetic 
striun  by  Arch^us — and  let  us  unite 
with  it  one  by  a  kindred  spirit — Mr 
Moir  of  Musselburgh — to  which  there 
is  many  an  eve  that  will  not  refuse  its 
tears— and  three  beautiful  sonnets  by 
a  man  every  way  worthy  to  join  the 
brotherhood. 


I'Hfi  80RG  OF  EYE  TO  CAIN. 


Oh  I  rest,  my  baby,  rest ! 
The  day 

Is  glowinff  down  the  west ; 
Now  tired  of  sunny  play 
Upon  thy  mother's  breast 
0 1  rest,  my  darling,  rest ! 

Thon  first-born  child  of  maOf 
In  thee 

New  ioy  for  ns  begin. 
Which  seemed  all  dead  to  be, 
When  that  to  needful  baa 
From  Eden  odlod  man% 

But  more  than  Paradise 
Was  ours. 

When  thou  with  angel  eyes. 
Amid  our  blighted  flowers 
Wast  bom,  a  heavenly  prixe 
Unknown  in  Paradbe. 

My  happy  garden  Thou, 

Where  I 

Make  many  a  hopeM  vow. 

And  every  hour  espy 

New  bloom  on  each  yonng  bough ; 

My  ^nlesB  tree  art  then. 

I  fearless  reap  thy  fruit 

Of  bliss; 

And  I  who  am  thy  root. 

Am  too  the  air  to  kiss 

The  gleams  that  o*er  thee  shoot ; 

And  fed,  I  feed  thy  fruit. 

Thy  father's  form  and  pride 
And  thought. 
In  thee  yet  undeecried. 
Shall  soon  be  fullr  wroogbt, 
Grow  tali,  and  bright,  and  iride, 
In  tiKe  our  hope  and  pride. 

Nay,  do  not  stir,  my  chUd, 

Bestai^ 

tn  thee  is  reconciled 

To  man  Heaven^s  righteous  Win. 

To  thee  the  Curse  is  mUd, 

And  smites  not  thee,  my  child. 


To  us  our  sin  has  borne 
Its  doom. 

From  light  dethroned  and  torn, 
'Twas  ours  to  dwell  in  gloom ; 
But  thou,  a  better  mom. 
By  that  dark  night  art  borne. 

Thon  shalt,  my  child,  be  free 
From  sin. 

Nor  taste  the  fatal  tree. 
For  thou  from  us  shalt  wu\ 
A  wisdom  cheap  to  thee ; 
So  thou  from  ill  be  free ! 

My  bird,  my  flower,  my  star. 
My  boy  I  ^ 

My  all  things  &ir  that  are. 
My  spring  of  endless  joy. 
From  thee  is  Heaven  not  fiir. 
From  thee,  its  earthly  star. 

So,  dariing,  shalt  thou  grow 
A  man. 

While  we  shall  downward  go, 
Descend  each  day  a  span. 
And  sink  beneath  the  wo 
Of  deaths  from  sin  that  grow. 

And  thou,  perhaps,  shalt  see 

A  race 

Brought  forth  by  us,  like  thee ; 

Though  strength  like  thine,  and  grac^, 

In  none  shall  ever  be 

Of  all  whom  earth  can  see. 

And  thou  amid  mankind 
Shalt  move 

With  glorious  jform  and  mind, 
In  holiness  and  love ; 
And  aU  in  thee  shall  find 
The  bliM  of  aU  mankind. 

Then  rest,  my  child,  O  rest  \ 
The  day 

Has  darkened  down  the  west. 
Thou  dream  the  night  away 
Upon  thy  mother*s  breast ; 
O  I  rest,  my  darling  rest ! 
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WEB  WtLLIB. 


Fare-thee-vell,  our  last  and  fairesty 

Dear  wee  Willie,  fare-thee-wdl  I 
He»  who  lent  thee^  bath  reoalied  thee 

Back  with  him  and  his  to  dweU. 
Fifteen  moons  their  silver  lustre 

Only  o'er  thy  brow  had  shed. 
When  thy  spirit  joined  the  serapht. 

And  thy  dust  Uie  dead. 

Like  a  sunbeam>  through  our  dwelling 

Sbone  thy  presence  bright  and  calm ; 
Thou  did'st  add  a  zest  to  pleasure  i 

To  our  sorrows  Ihou  wert  balm  \ — 
Brighter  beamed  thine  eyes  than  sum- 
mer; 

And  thy  first  attempt  at  speech 
Thrilled  our  heart-strings  with  a  rap- 
ture 

Music  ne*er  could  reach. 

As  we  gazed  upon  thee  sleeping, 

With  thy  fine  fair  locks  outspread. 
Thou  did'st  seem  a  little  angel. 

Who  from  heaven   to  earth   had 
strayed ; 
And,  entranced,we  watched  the  Tisiotty 

Half  in  hope  and  half  affright. 
Lest  what  We  deemed  ours,  andeailhly. 

Should  dissolve  in  light. 

Snows  o*ermantled  hill  and  valley. 

Sullen  clouds  begrimed  the  sky. 
When  the  first,  drw  doubt  oppressed 
us. 

That  our  child  was  doom'd  to  die  I 
Through  each  long  night- watch,  the 
taper 

Showed  the  hectic  of  thy  cheek  % 
And  each  anxious  dawn  beheld  thee 

More  worn  out,  and  weak. 

*Twas  even  then  Destruction's  angel 

Shook  his  pinions  o'er  our  path. 
Seized  the  rosiest  of  our  household. 

And  struck  Charlie  down  in  death-'- 
Fearfhl,  awfhl  I  Desolation 

On  our  lintel  set  his  sign : 
And  we  turned  from  his  sad  death-bed, 

Willie*  roiwd  to  thine  1 


As  the  beams  of  Spriag*A  first  morn- 
ing 

Through  the  sileit  chamber  played. 
Lifeless,  in  mine  arms  I  raised  thee. 

And  in  thy  small  coffin  laid ; 
Ere  the  day-star  with  the  darkness 

Nine  times  had  triumphant  striven. 
In  one  grave  had  met  your  ashes. 

And  your  souls  in  maven ! 

Five  were  ye,  the  beanteous  blossoms 

Of  our  hopes*  and  hearts,  and  hearth ; 
Two  asleep  lie  buried  under — 

Three  for  us  yet  gladdeti  earth : 
Thee,  our  Hyacinth,  gay  Charlie, 

Willie,  thee  our  snowdrop  pure. 
Back  to  us  ahall  seooad  spring-time 

Never  more  allure  I 

Yet  while  thlnkm^  oh  our  lost  ones. 

Of  how  dear  ye  were  to  us, 
Why  should  dreams  of  doubt  and  dark- 
ness 

Haunt  our  troubled  spirits  thus  ? 
Why,  across  the  cold  dim  churchyard 

Flit  our  visions  of  despair  ? 
Seated  on  the  tomb,  Faith's  angel 

Says,  "  Ye  are  not  there ! " 

Where  then  are  ye  ?  With  the  Saviour 

Blest,  for  ever  blest,  are  ye, 
'Mid  the  sinless,  Uttle  children. 

Who  have  heard  his  «  Come  to 
mel" 
*Yond  the  shades  of  death's  dark  val- 
ley, 

Now  ye  lean  upon  his  breast. 
Where  the  wickra  dare  not  enter. 

And  the  weary  rest  I 

We  are  wiiAed— we  are  weaty— 

For  us  pray,  and  for  us  plead ; 
God,  who  ever  hears  the  sinless, 

May  through  you  the  sinful  heed;->- 
Pray  thai,  through  Christ's  mediation, 

All  oiur  faults  nay  be  ferglven  % 
Plead  that  ye  be  sent  to  greet  ns 

At  the  gates  of  Heaven  I 


SONNETS.      BY  M.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


There  are  some  hearts  that  never  do  grow  old : 
Tho'  the  face  wither,  and  the  form  decay. 
And  Uie  flesh  crumble  sensiblv  awav, 

Still  fresh  as  evergreen  in  genial  mould. 

The  loving  spirit  doth  a  n«w  life  unfol4 
As  if  Divine  Love  with  invisible  ray» 
Did  interpenetrate  Uie  house  of  clay. 

And  fill  with  vernal  warmth  life's  winter  cold. 
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Ohl  beautiful  to  see  the  face  of  age 

Flush  with  the  feelings  of  a  generous  youth ! 
When  Charity  is  mate  of  Wisdom  sage, 

PrompUog  to  smiles  of  joy »  or  tears  of  ruth  ; 
And  Hope  and  Faith  complete  life's  pilgrimage. 

Their  truthful  course  resolved  into  Truth. 

II. 
Poor  stricken  deer!  for  whom  the  world  had  not 

A  sovereign  cure,  nor  dittany,  nor  rue. 

Nor  any  healing  herb  that  ever  grew ; 
Whom  the  herd  left  in  the  sequestered  spot 
That  thou  did^st  hide  in,  scorning  thy  sad  lot ; 

Yet  was  there  One,  to  love  and  mercy  true. 

That  from  thy  wounds  the  rankling  iron  drew. 
Which  the  remorseless  Huntsman  fiercely  shot. 

He  soothed  the  fever  of  thy  frenzied  brain — 

Apart  he  kept  thee  from  the  Scomer's  gaze — 
He  taught  thee  where  to  shelter,  and  obtain 

Pasture  and  living  water,  and  to  rabe 
Thv  heart  to  Him — He  made  thy  loss  thy  gain  :— 

Art  thou  not,  Cowper,  hymning  fiow  His  praise  ? 

ni. 
Not  sold  of  yore,  'tis  said,  Calabrian  eyes 

Saw  a  rich  show  by  fairy  fingers  made : 

For  oft,  in  bold  relief  of  light  and  shade. 
Castles  and  palaces  they  saw  uprise 
From  the  sea-mirror  under  the  blue  skies. 

Towers,  pinnacles,  and  many  a  long  arcade. 

And  many  a  bower  and  leafy  colonade — 
The  homes  of  blissftd  Immortalities. 

Such  are  the  hopes,  when  youth  with  rapture  glows. 

Which  Fancy  scatters  from  her  fragrant  urn  ; 
But  like  a  solemn  music  at  the  close. 

Our  fairy  vision  melts — and  then  we  learn 
'Twas  but  a  dream;  so  Time  with  all  his  shows 

Must  to  the  Eternal  surge  ag^ain  return. 

^  Who  are  the  best  of  our  rising  or  dingly,  should  we  ever  find  ourselves 

risen  Poets,  since  the  burst-out  of  By-  in  a  promising  mood  for  such  a  Series, 

ron?     We  leave  the  older  Heroes  by  But  of  the  Poets  aforesaid,  think  ye 

themselves  —  living  or  dead  —  from  the  very  best — whoever  he  may  be-— 

Wordsworth  to  Hunt.  Moir,  Mother-  could  have  written  the  foUuwing  stan- 

well,  Tennyson,  Alford,  Trench — any  zas — by  Archeeus  ?    Could  he — and  if 

more?     Knowles,  Beddoes,   Taylor,  he  can — wili  he  write  something  as 

Talfourd,  Bulwer,  are  Dramatists —  good  ?    We  opine  'tis  a  solemn  strain 

and  though  as  unlike  to  one  another  worthy  of  one  of  the  laurel-crowned 
as  may  well  be,  belong  to  another      „  „  ^     .        i. .       _.  .  .u,      .. 

Class-^nd  must  be  treated  accor-      "«•"«•  Creators  of  immortal  things." 


THE  LADY  JANE  ORET. 
1. 

There  is  an  old  and  costly  room  of  state, 

With  roof  deep  groined  of  blazoned  shields  and  flowers; 

And  arras  rich  with  gold  and  mlver  weight. 

Hangs  round  the  walls,  and  shows  green  forest  bowers. 
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2. 
And  figures  blent  of  giant,  dwarf,  and  wight, 
Of  lady  fair,  and  palfrey,  hawk  and  hound. 
Amid  those  leafy  cells  the  gaze  invite. 
Invite  yet  mock,  for  leaves  half  close  them  round. 


In  order  set  are  works  of  regal  price. 
Quaint  carven  chair  and  table,  chest  and  lute ; 
And  web  of  scarlet  black  and  gold  device 
Spread  o'er  the  floor  makes  every  footstep  mute. 

4. 

The  windows*  shafts  and  loops  of  branching  stone 
Are  gemmed  with  panes  of  each  imperial  hue. 
Where  saint  and  angel  from  the  stars  new  flown. 
With  streams  of  crystal  splendour  flood  the  view. 

5. 
They  fall  with  fondest  brightness  o'er  the  form 
Of  her  who  sits  the  chamber*s  lovely  dame. 
And  her  pale  forehead  in  the  light  looks  warm, 
And  all  those  colours  round  her  whiteness  flame. 

6. 
Young  is  she,  scarcely  passed  from  childood's  years. 
With  grave  soil  face,  where  thoughts  and  smiles  may  play. 
And  unalarmed  by  guilty  aims  or  fears. 
Serene  as  meadow-flowers  may  meet  the  day. 

7. 

No  guilty  pang  she  knows,  though  may  a  dread 
Hangs  threatening  o*er  her  in  the  conscious  air. 
And  'mid  the  beams  from  that  bright  casement  shed, 
A  twinkling  crown  foreshows  a  near  despair. 

8. 
But  Jane  regards  not  auguries  of  ill. 
Nor  even  that  sovran  vision  draws  her  eyes. 
Which  bent  in  contemplation  smooth  and  still 
Drink  dews  that  make  the  heart  devoutly  wise. 

9. 
She  reads  in  Plato*s  page,  and  sphered  with  him 
Sees  dark  Hymettus,  sees  llissus  flow  ; 
Through  many  an  age's  shadow  dark  and  dim. 
Lives  back  to  where  Athena's  olives  grow. 

10. 
With  sunbright  stems  whose  summits  flowers  enwreathe. 
The  light  and  sculptured  colonnade  is  there ; 
In  marble  forms  the  gods  and  heroes  breathe. 
And  awe  with  tranquil  eyes  the  empurpled  air. 

11. 
Before  her  spread  the  azure  Grecian  seas, 
The  cities,  towers,  and  temples  rise  around. 
And  columned  halls  are  blent  with  nestling  trees. 
Where  sages  musing  pace  the  sacred  ground. 
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12. 

And  there  with  look  as  silver  pure  and  bright. 
And  calm«  and  clear,  like  some  deep  ocean  baj^ 
Her  cherished  teacher  walks  in  evenings  lights 
With  steps  that  mark  his  soul's  unruffled  sway. 

13. 
With  him  she  lives^  and  meditates,  and  loves. 
And  learns  how  nature,  building  up  the  mind. 
Prepares  the  faith  which  wisdom  best  approves 
In  One  the  immortal  Mend  of  mortal  kmd ; 

U. 
To  whom  all  Being  tends,  from  whom  proceeds. 
Who  is  the  only  Source  and  Law  of  Good, 
Benignant  arbiter  of  earthly  needs. 
Felt,  owned,  revered,  divined,  not  understood. 

15. 
Who  imaged  in  a  thousand  gods  for  man. 
And  on  ten  thousand  living  things  impressed. 
Himself  is  hid  where  none  his  li^rnt  may  scan. 
Yet  ever  present  warms  the  longing  breast. 

1«. 
A  sun  to  whiofa  *tis  hard  our  eyes  to  raise  I 
Yet  shining  round,  it  pours  each  beam  of  day. 
In  every  drop  lights  up  a  mirrored  blaze. 
And  lends  each  blade  of  grass  a  kindred  ray. 

17. 
Monarchal  Spirit  knovm  to  human  Thought, 
By  fixt  beholding  of  its  own  domain, 
By  cloudless  Truths  to  brooding  conscience  taught. 
By  aims  which  time  would  strive  to  bound  in  vain. 

18. 
Such  flights  of  soul  was  hers,  and  thus  she  rose 
Above  the  nust  and  turmoil  thickening  round* 
Breathed  purer  air  that  o'er  C^hisus  blows. 
And  cull*d  the  wreaths  that  on  its  banks  abound. 

19. 
Not  long  she  knew  this  quiet.     Loud  the  shout 
Of  tumult  thickening  on  in  heady  strain ) 
And  murmured  maroh,  and  echoed  all  about. 
Breaks  forth  the  dizzy  cry.  Long  live  Queen  Jane  I 

Back  Ms  the  Chamber  door  i  and  lo !  a  crowd 
Of  judge,  and  counsellof,  prelate,  knifht,  and  peer: 
Swords,  plumes,  and  iewels,  fhmts  wiUi  victoiy  proud. 
And  snow-white  beaxts  are  bent  her  will  (o  hear. 

21. 

Some  tears  she  sheds,  she  trembles,  turns  away. 
Then  yields  her  presence  at  her  sire*s  command. 
The  volume  falls  abandoned  wher#  it  lay 
A  moment  past  in  her  attentive  hand. 
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22. 
The  Queen  in  robes  of  state  and  royal  halU 
Glides  shuddering  back  with  memory's  swift  careert 
With  inward  voice  upon  the  past  she  calls, 
And  wondering  feels  that  she  must  learn  to  fear. 

23. 
She  thinks, — **  O !  Teacher,  gentle,  vast,  aablime^ 
Strange  lesson  this  for  one  upheld  by  thee  ; 
But  thou  hast  help  for  man*s  most  adyerM  tinWf 
And  in  worst  bondage  ddest  to  be  free. 

24. 
*'  Yet  while  I  look  within  m«  wisdom  fiuls, 
I  seem  all  dark  and  weak,  an  erring  ehikU 
When  most  I  need  it  least  thy  lore  aTiils, 
And  Truth's  pure  brightness  shows  me  all  defiled.** 

26. 
Low  drooped  her  brow  when  trembling  through  th^  idr 
A  sweet- voiced  hvmn  was  gently  borne  aki^g ; 
Perhaps  an  angel  s  music  w^urbled  there. 
Or  human  echoes  of  angelic  song. 

26. 
So  soil,  sd  fldl,  so  thrilline  deep  it  Spake, 
It  won  the  soul  in  seraph  bliss  to  die. 
And  seemed  at  once  her  inward  thirst  to  Slake, 
With  joys  of  heaven  and  tears  of  Calvary. 

27. 
She  felt  her  life  a  trembling,  earthly  spark. 
Was  mounting  up  to  shine  »8tar  above. 
And  lucid  thoughts  came  rippling  through  the  dark. 
In  one  mild  flow  of  Failh,  and  Hope,  and  LoTe. 

28* 
"  Methinks,  O !  Sage,  a  nobler  lore  Uian  thhie. 
More  steadfast  comfort  gives  and  holler  peace ; 
And  I  am  fed  by  wisdom  more  divine 
Than  e'er  inspired  melodious  tongues  of  Greece. 

29. 
**  On  other  shores  beneath  more  eastern  sUes, 
Thy  fiiith  was  once  prodsdmed  from  age  to  age, 
Not  sealed  a  treasure  for  the  proudly  wise. 
But  spread  a  people*!  common  heritage ; 

30. 
**  In  saint  and  prophet  burnt  with  inlier  flame 
Than  e*er  illnmed  tiiy  gracious  MHd  t  delighl  % 
In  children's  words,  in  songs  of  ancient  fi»fte 
Was  known,  ennobled  many  a  festal  rite. 

dl. 
**  And  aU  that  Athena  breathed  efhigh  and  trme 
With  finely  moulded,  keenly  uttered  specefa. 
In  our  dear  Lord  to  Act  and  Being  g^BW, 
Whose  Life  was  mote  than  words  eovld  etw  liirfu 
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32. 
"  A  Heart  that  beat  for  every  human  wo, 
A  Choice  m  holiest  purpose  pure  and  strong, 
A  Truth,  sole  morning- Light  of  all  below, 
A  Love  triumphant  over  deadliest  wrong. 

33. 
"  In  Him  thy  God,  O  Plato,  dwelt  in  earth. 
An  open  Presence,  clear  of  earthly  ill ; 
The  Life  which  drew  from  him  its  heavenly  birth. 
In  all  who  seek  renews  his  perfect  Will. 

34; 
*'  So  have  we  Suffering,  so  a  Trust  like  His, 
So  large  Repentance  bom  with  many  a  throe. 
So  Zeal  unUred  to  better  all  that  is. 
And  true  communion  such  as  Angeb  know. 

35. 
"  Then  be  it  mine  the  Cross  with  him  to  bear. 
And  leave  the  flowery  shades  of  Academe ; 
With  him  go  mourning  through  the  infected  air 
Of  grief  and  sin,  and  drink  his  bitter  stream. 

36. 
"  So  clearness,  meekness,  and  unfaltering  might, 
Uugained,  though  bravely  sought,  O  !  sage,  by  thee, 
Shidl  be  my  starry  chaplet  in  the  night. 
And  in  the  coming  dawn  my  crown  shall  be.** 

37. 
Quick  changed  the  darkening  hour ;  the  reign  was  done  ; 
The  princely  crowds  were  shrunk  awav  or  dead ; 
The  pridon  closed  in  gloom,  and  hid  the  sun  ; 
And  sank  in  dust,  the  fair,  the  youthful  head. 

A  glorious  handful,  Ariel,  hast  thou  had  of  AacHiEus ;  and  periiaps  the 
poems— for  poems  they  are — with  which  we  close  our  article — are  the  finest 
of  the  whole — material  rich,  pattern  rare,  workmanship  worthy  of  Daedalus. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

How  little  fades  from  earth  when  sink  to  rest 

The  hours  and  cares  that  moved  a  great  man's  breast ! 

Though  nought  of  all  we  saw  the  grave  may  spare. 

His  life  pervades  the  world*s  impregnate  air  ;  ' 

Though  Sbakspeare's  dust  beneath  our  footsteps  lies. 

His  spirit  breathes  amid  his  native  skies  ; 

With  meaning  won  from  him  for  ever  glows 

Each  air  that  England  feels,  and  star  it  knows. 

His  whispered  words  from  many  a  mother*s  voice 

Can  make  her  sleeping  child  in  dreams  rejoice. 

And  gleams  from  spheres  he  first  conjoined  to  earth 

Are  blent  with  rays  of  each  new  moming*s  birth. 

Amid  the  sights  and  tales  of  common  things. 

Leaf,  flower,  and  bird,  and  wars,  and  deaths  of  king^. 

Of  shore,  and  sea,  and  naturals  daily  round. 

Of  life  that  tills,  and  tombs  that  load  the  ground. 

His  vinous  mingle,  swell,  command,  pace  by. 

And  haunt  with  living  presence  heart  and  eye ; 

And  tones  from  him  by  other  bosoms  caught 

Awaken  flush  and  stir  of  mounting  thought. 
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And  the  long  sigh,  and  deep  impassioned  tbrilU 

Rouse  custom's  trance,  and  spur  the  faltering  will. 

Above  a  land  more  inly  hb  tnan  ours 

He  sits  supreme  enthroned  in  skyey  towers. 

And  sees  the  heroic  brood  of  his  creation 

Teach  larger  life  to  hb  ennobled  nation. 

O !  shaping  brain,  O !  flashing  fancy*s  hues ! 

O !  boundless  heart  kept  fresh  by  pity*s  dews ! 

O !  wit  humane  and  blythe !  O  !  sense  sublime 

For  each  dim  oracle  of  mantled  Time ! 

Transcendent  Form  of  Man !  in  whom  we  read 

Mankind*s  whole  tale  of  Impulse,  Thought,  and  Deed  ; 

Amid  the  expanse  of  years  beholding  thee. 

We  know  how  vast  our  world  of  life  may  be ; 

Wherein,  perchance,  with  holier  aims  than  thine. 

Our  smaller  task  and  strength  are  more  divine. 


COLERIDGE. 

Like  some  full  tree  that  bends  with  fruit  and  leaves, 

Willie  gentle  wind  a  quivering  descant  weaves. 

He  met  the  gaze ;  with  sibyl  eyes,  and  brow 

B^  age  snow-dad,  yet  bright  with  summer's  glow  ; 

Hb  cheek  was  youthful,  and  hb  features  played 

Like  lights  and  shadows  in  a  flowery  glade. 

Around  him  flowed  with  many  a  varied  fall 

And  depth  of  voice,  *mid  smiles  most  musical. 

Words  like  the  Seraph's  when  in  Paradise 

He  vainly  strove  to  make  hb  hearers  wise. 

In  sore  disease  I  saw  him  laid, — a  shrine  ^ 

Half-ruined,  and  all  tottering,  still  divine. 

'Mid  broken  arch  and  shattered  cloister  hung 

The  ivy's  green,  and  wreaths  of  blossom  clung ; 

Through  mingling'  vine  and  bay  the  sunshine  fell. 

Or  winds  and  moonbeams  sported  round  the  cell. 

But  o'er  the  altar  bomt  the  neavenly  flame. 

Whose  life  no  damps  of  earth  availed  to  tame. 

And  there  have  I  swift  hours  a  watcher  been. 

Heard  mystic  spells,  and  sights  prophetic  seen^ 

Till  all  beyond  appeared  a  vast  Inane, 

Yet  all  with  deeper  life  revived  again ; 

And  Nature  woke  in  Wisdom's  light,  and  grew 

Instinct  with  lore  that  else  she  never  knew. 

Expanding  spirits  fllled  her  countless  forms. 

And  Truth  beamed  calmly  through  chaotic  storms. 

Till  shapes,  hues,  symbob,  mdted  all  in  air. 

And  'mid  the  hush  of  silence  God  was  there. 

O I  Heart  that  like  a  fount  with  freshness  ran, 

O !  Thought  beyond  the  stature  given  to  man. 

Though  many  an  error  marked  thy  page  of  Time, 

Yet  Faith  remedial  made  the  tale  sublime. 

With  all  the  poet*s  fusing  kindling  blaze. 

And  sage's  skill  to  thread  each  tangled  maze, 

Like  some  fair  Grecian  Shape  thou  meet'st  Uie  view. 

And  bear'st  the  sunlike  torch,  and  subtle  clew ; 

Yet  more  than  these  the  Chrbtian's  Crown  b  thine. 

Where  Love,  Trust,  Hope,  and  Peace,  un&ding  shine. 

Thb  wearing,  enter  God's  supernal  dome 

And  reach  at  last  thy  fSdr  ideal  home. 

Enough  for  us  to  follow  fW>m  a&r. 

And  Joyous  track  thy  clear  emeiging  Star. 
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We,  too,  have  a  thowand  things  to 
say  of  the  WonderloL  But  these  are 
indeed  Fine  Characteristics  I  God 
hless  the  Man!  Pity,  Grief,  Grati- 
tude, Love,  Admiration,  and  Eeve^ 
rence  hallow  his  name  I 

Imagination!  what  is  it?  Listen 
and  you  shall  here — gentle  Neophyte. 
Hints,  mind  ye,  and  no  more;  'but 
hints  of  ours  are  more  luminous  than 
Dissertations  by  "  budge  Doctors" 
that  smell  of  the  lamp.  Tbey  breathe 
of  the  flowers  and  airs  of  spring. 

From  the  property  essentially  cha- 
racterizing the  procedure  of  the  Mind 
in  Imagination,  namely,  ''  the  inti- 
mate union,  in  one  act,  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  the  passionate  nature,*'  it  will 
appear  at  once  that  you  would  greatly 
deceive  yourselres,  and  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  true  intelligenoe  of  this 
mighty  principle,  if  you  were  to  oon<» 
ceive  of  it  as  an  endowment  of  pecu- 
liar and  more  highly-gifted  minds  t — 
an  idea  which  is  sol  uncommonly 
formed  of  it.  It  has  not,  and  cannoi 
have  any  such  exclusive  appropriation. 
It  is  a  common  part  of  our  eommon 
nature.  It  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  great  elements  of  our  mental 
constitution,  qiurried  into  elFect  by 
a  necessary  law,  which  comprehends 
all  minds,  and  in  each  begbs  with  the 
dawn  of  thought.  If  Intellect  and 
Passion  are  universal,  this  their  first 
simple  and  inevitable  eombination  is 
also  universal :  for  they  oannot  meet 
together,  and  not  thus  unite. 

The  great  character  which  has  been 
assigned  to  Imagination  by  those  who 
treat  it  as  a  separate  faculty,  is,  that 
it  is  the  power  of  the  Mind  to  change 
into  new  forms  the  impressions  it  has 
received  from  original  simple  affec- 
tion of  sense  or  feeling.  It  has  been 
described  by  then  as  a  creative  power 
— as  a  faculty  by  which  the  Mind — rich 
in  the  stores  it  has  gathered  from  the 
paths  of  life — full  of  beautifti),  of  dark, 
or  magnificent  imagery  which  it  has 
drawn  in  to  itself  throurh  Sense — yet 
more  deeply  and  powerrullv  filled  with 
the  remembrance  of  manifold  fbelings 
to  which  the  heart  has  been  awaken- 
ed, and  which  having  once  known  it 
will  not  suffer  again  to  perish  from  its 
being— rich,  too,  and  yet  more  ela- 
ted in  the  endless  forms  of  thought  to 
which  its  intelligence  has  unfolded  in 
converse  with  this  various  world, — 
may  frame  to  itself  in  undisturbed 
conception  scenes,  and  beings,  and  ac- 
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tions  and  characters  of  men  unlike  to 
what  it  has  known — drawing  the  ele- 
ments of  its  creation  entirely  from  the 
accumulated  materials  of  experience, 
but  imparting  to  them  from  itself  the 
form  in  which  they  are  now  embodied 
anew.  The  action  thus  assigned  as 
characterizing  the  Faculty  of  Imagi- 
nation is  alike  important  to  be  con- 
sidered, whatever  opinion  we  may  form 
as  to  the  philosophical  propriety  of 
assigning  to  it  the  rank  of  a  separate 
and  independent  power.  For  when- 
ever the  Mind  acts  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  law  of  Imagination,  such 
change  does  undoubtedly  take  place 
among  the  impressions  received  simply 
and  directly  from  sense,  passion,  or 
intelligence.  It  transmutes  the  me- 
mory of  the  past  to  another  form  and 
nature.  But  it  efi^ts  these  transfor- 
mations not  merely  as  creations  of  its 
active  and  conscious  power.  It  effects 
them  unwillingly  and  unknowingly, 
when  the  transmuting  force  which 
is  laid  in  the  primal  constitution  of  its 
being,  proceeds  forth,  by  its  own  law, 
through  pain  to  defbrm,  or  through 
delighted  love  to  adorn  with  imparted 
beauty,  the  shapes  whi^  Memory 
strives  in  vain  to  guard  in  their  origi- 
nal truth. 

Imagination  is  the  link  which  unites 
Passion  to  Intelligence.  By  that 
step  passion  passes-  over  into  the 
intellectual  spirit,  to  disturb  and  con- 
found the  laws  of  its  ordinary  govern- 
ment. Memory  is  the  servant  of  In- 
tellect, and  Reason  is  only  secure  in 
its  sovereignty  of  the  Mind,  while  that 
faculty  preserves  unaltered  and  undis- 
turbed the  treasured  knowledge  of  the 
past  which  is  committed  to  her  faith- 
fhl  care.  But  neither  Memory,  nor 
Reason  in  her  might,  are  strong 
against  the  power  of  Passion,  when, 
through  the  avenues  of  Imagination, 
it  maxes  inroad  on  the  Understand- 
ing, and  betrays  the  fticulty  of  Intel- 
ligence into  error  in  Its  keenest  per- 
ceptions, br  presenting  to  it  the  very 
subject  of  thought  in  the  form  not  its 
own,  in  which  it  has  been  disg^uised 
by  this  mysterious  and  unsuspected 
influence. 

As  an  organ  or  a  power  of  passion, 
therefore,  as  one  of  the  provided  and 
constituted  means  by  which  the  sen- 
tient nature  of  man  has  its  command 
in  his  mind;  we  are  to  regard  Imagi- 
nation in  a  very  different  light  from 
that  of  a  mere  intellectual  faculty.   It 
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is  the  power  by  whkb  pattion  at  Ua 
height  shakes  and  overthrows  the 
spirit;  but  it  is  the  organ  also  by  whiob 
feeling  carries  over  its  gentlest  influ- 
ences upon  the  intellectual  mind^  and 
diffuses  itselfj  through  all  the  finest 
channels  of  thought,  over  the  whole 
complicated  and  united  being, 

Idany  mighty  nations  of  the  earth 
have  been  oharacterlsed  in  their  whole 
mind  by  the  prevalent  influence  of 
Imagination  on  their  passions  and  their 
intellectual  spirit.  Such  were  the 
Arabs.  Wild  barbarians  and  robbers 
in  the  eyes  of  civilized  nations,  they 
were  in  their  own  thoughts  an  exalted 
people.  Their  minds  in  their  wild 
solitudes  nursed  high  Imagination ; 
hence  their  proud  sense  of  personal 
honour  s  hence  the  inviolable  assu- 
rance of  their  plighted  faith  (a  trait 
marked  from  the  time  of  Herodotus 
to  this  day)  s  hence  theii  strict  attach* 
ment  to  their  elans  ;  hence  their  pas- 
sionate love  to  their  art  of  poetry ; 
hence  that  fiery  and  overwhelming  en- 
thusiasm, which,  under  one  impulse, 
in  so  short  a  space  spread  their  eon- 
quest,  like  a  rushing  inundation,  east* 
ward  and  westward  over  many  a  king- 
dom, tiU  on  one  side  it  was  only  stop- 
ped by  a  distant  ocean. 

The  history  of  early  nations  cannot 
be  understood  at  all,  without  conceive 
ing  the  wide  and  powerful  influence  of 
this  principle.  Not  only  their  virtues 
spring  from  it,  but  the  very  stability 
of  their  social  policy  is  founded  in  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  all  government  is 
founded  in  opinion.  But  if  opinion 
itself  were  not  founded  in  Imagination, 
it  would  afford  but  a  shifting  ground  for 
polity  to  build  on.  The  Judgments  of  the 
unenlightened  intelligences  of  nations 
can  have  no  steadfast  endurance.  But 
Imagination  is  a  permanent  principle. 
It  is  transmitted  unbroken  through 
successive  generations.  The  chief 
who  bears  in  his  own  name  the  name 
of  his  long  line  of  ancestors,  unites  on 
bis  head  the  worship  of  their  collected 
renown.  His  authority  is  not  over  the 
fear  of  his  people ;  it  is  not  over  their 


In  truth,  tho  hiftory  of  thoae  heroio 
times,  which  are  within  the  limits  of 
authentic  record,  is  in  nothing  more 
interesting  than  for  the  splendid  evi- 
dence in  which  it  holds  up  the  power 
of  this  principle  over  the  entire  minds 
of  united  societies  of  men.  The  ex- 
position of  their  lofty  principles  of 
national  passion  traced,  as  it  might  be 
done  upon  the  assured  ground  of  ainpl« 
record,  would  furnish  one  of  the  motl 
instructive  lessons  of  philotophy,  m 
well  as  one  of  the  most  grateful,  at  « 
time  when  Imagination  seems  allBoal 
disposed  to  relinquish  her  empire  over 
human  life.  We  are  hardly  prepared 
to  conceive  how  mueh  this  principle 
would  claim  in  that  love  of  th«ir  ooun* 
try,  which  to  every  simple  and  virtu- 
ous people  has  been  sueh  a  passiimate 
affection.  It  is  not  the  mere  heart  of 
love  that  cleaves  to  the  soil  on  whieh 
it  was  nursed.  It  is  the  mind  from  ill 
deep  nature  bringing  forth  births  ef 
thought  to  blend  with  the  simple  beat- 
ings of  the  heart,  that  makes  the  pas- 
sion so  great  and  strong.  The  mete 
native  earth  and  sky,  with  the  simpleal 
scenery  about  the  simplest  home,  are 
subjects  to  which  Imagination  In  its 
simplicity  can  attach  itself  with  daep 
delight.  That  which  has  been  seen 
and  loved  from  the  beginning  of 
life,  becomes  something  far  different 
from  that  which  it  appears  to  the 
eye.  For  with  the  visible  form 
is  deeply  and  inseparably  interposed 
the  spirit  of  all  the  happiness  which  has 
ever  been  felt  there  since  the  memory  of 
life  began.  The  imadorned  seene  is 
covered  with  a  beauty  which  the  mind 
has  poured  over  it|  even  inanimate 
nature  seems  almost  to  breathe  baek 
love  of  its  own  towards  the  heart  that 
yearns  towards  it  with  such  fond  a^ 
faction.  If  metaphysical  analysis 
could  lay  bare  and  dissect  the  mo- 
tions of  some  lowly  peasantry,  and  ex- 
pose the  elements  of  their  f\Belings, 
there  would  be  found  many  my  sterions 
processes  and  deep-wrought  ilhisioM 
of  the  mind,  of  which  they  can  have 
themselves  no  notion,  concurring  to 


understandings.    It  is  over  their  Inm-  #  compose  that  power  of  passion  in  their 


gination.  That  Imagination  stretches 
afar  into  the  times  of  years  long  past. 
It  weds  itself  to  the  remembrance  of 
anebnt  greatness,  and  prepares  out  of 
the  sounds  that  are  echoed  down  from 
days  long  vanished  from  the  earth, 
obedience  of  heart  and  mind  to  him 
who  now  claims  from  them  the  service 
of  inherited  allegiance. 


heart,  of  which  they  foel  onlv  the 
strong  dominion,  but  know  Bothlng  of 
the  course  which  nature  has  pnnued 
in  forming  it  to  its  strength. 

The  youthful  seasoa  of  life  Is  dis- 
tinguished to  the  human  spirit,  in  its 
course  through  this  world  of  mingled 
pain  and  joy,  not  merely  by  the  vigour 
.  of  its  hopoM  powers,  ana  that  buoy- 
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ancy  of  the  living  blood  which  throws 
off  sorrow  from  the  soul — but  it  is 
marked  out  from  the  rest  by  a  yet 
more    precious    endowment.      It    is 
the  period  of  life  when  all  the  facul- 
ties of  power  in  the  mind  are  most 
infused  with  a  kindling,  a  joyous,  and 
a  deep  sensibility.     It  is  the  season  of 
Imagmation.    Noti  indeed,  that  such 
a  power  is  bestowed  on  one  era  of  life 
alone.     It  b  inseparable  from  the  na- 
ture of  man.     It  springs  up  with  the 
birUi  of  the  mind;  and  dies  slowly 
away  in  the  decays  of  late  old  age. 
But  to  youth  it  is  given  in  its  strength. 
Life  is  beginning  to  open  before  eager, 
aspiring  expectation ;  and  the  repre- 
sentations which   intelligence,  read- 
ing the   world,  has  collected    from 
books  or  young  experience,  expand 
themselves  into  more  bright,    more 
beautiful,  more  miyestic  forms.      If 
the  mind  is  made  capable  of  enthu- 
siasm, this  is  the  season  when  enthu- 
siasm takes  possession  of  the  spirit. 
For  it  has  risen  out  of  the  narrow  and 
contracted  sphere  within  which  the 
thoughts  of  its   earlier   years  were 
bound.      It    has    ri-en    in    growing 
power^   enlarging   itself  to   take   in 
those  prospects  of  life  to  which  its 
steps  are  now  so  swiftly  advancing. 
The  whole  field  of  human  action  and 
power  spreads  before  it;  and  what- 
ever   trust,  whatever   hope    it  may 
cherish  of  itself,  it  now  looks  eamestlpr 
and  near  upon  the  scene,  in  which  it 
will  be  called  to  prove  that  its  hope, 
its  faith,  were  no  vain  illusion.     It  is 
not  possible  but  that  the  mind  carry- 
ing such  thoughts  into  the  heart  must 
waken  all  its  capacities  of  feeling  and 
desire.     It  is  not  possible  that  aD  the 
feelings  of  the  mind  should  not  crowd 
up    into    such    expectations.      This, 
then,  is  the  season  of  Imagination, 
when  Intellect  and  Sensibility  are  both 
in  their  strength ;  and  when  the  very 
point  which  the  young  traveller  of  life 
has  reached  shows  him  a  prospect  for 
his  onward  steps,  at  which  that  intel- 
lect and  that  sensibility  must  arouse 
themselves  in  all  their  powers.  Hence 


speak  as  the  endowment  of  this  period, 
is  marked  by  influences  which  have 
no  connexion  with  the  hopes  which 
the  young  mind  entertains  of  itself. 
At  this  time  intelligence  is  rapidly 
acquainting  itself  with  existence. 
What  has  till  then  been  before  the 
mind  was  a  bright  picture  merely, 
but  now  the  world  begins  to  assume 
its  strong  reality.  From  whatever 
source  it  draws  its  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  those  ideas  are  now  dis- 
tinct and  strong ;  enough  of  experi- 
ence has  been  obtained,  and  enough 
of  enlargement  has  been  given  to  the 
faculties  of  thought,  to  make  every 
object  well  conceived  and  defined  that 
can  ever  become  interesting  to  the  in- 
telligent  mind.  Hence  the  subjects 
of  Imagination  are  numerous  and  high. 
For  whatever  is  looked  upon  with  in- 
terest, with  affection,  or  reverence, 
draws  upon  itself  communicated  value 
from  that  source.  Imagination  ac- 
companies intelligence  in  all  its  walks. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  most  important 
season  of  the  whole  life.  Because  at 
that  time  there  is  powei^  in  the  mind 
to  conceive  good,  which  it  will  not 
possess  again.  The  fervour  of  the 
spirit  decays,  and  withering  blasts 
across  the  deserts  of  humanity  strike 
bitterly  on  the  heart.  Enthusiasm^ 
the  highest  state  of  Imagination,  will 
pass  away.  And  the  brightness  of 
many  objects  will  decay,  not  because 
they  themselves  are  less  good,  but 
because  the  faculties  of  the  mind  can 
no  longer  aspire  to  the  belief  of  their 
excellence. 

How  important,  therefore,  O  ye 
Sons  of  the  Morning  1  to  g^uard  and 
cherish  the  feelings  which  thus  spring 
up  in  the  power  of  youth!  They 
change  the  conceptions  which  the 
intelligence  had  acquired  ;  they  pour 
in  their  influence  upon  those  which  it 
receives,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  take  their  place ;  but  it  is  not  on 
that  account  to  be  supposed  that  they 
suggest  illusion,  and  that  all  the  power 
of  Imagination  is  imposture.  In  a 
world  such  as  that  in  which  we  live. 


it  is  that  such  bold  and  daring  hope%  looking  upon  the  mixed  characters  of 


looks  forward  from  the  opening  heart, 
beholding  the  sun-light  of  Imagina- 
tion flung  over  the  whole  wide-spread 
world. 

But  the  Imagination,  of  which  we 


human  beings,  and  ourselves  subject 
to  be  darkened  in  our  judgments  by 
the  bitterness  that  swells  up  in  our 
own  natures,  we  need  Imagination  to 
believe  the  Truth. 


PriiUed  hf  Balktnijm^  and  Con^rry,  Paul's  Work,  Editiburgh.     . 
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OUB  TWO  PAKMIERS. 


Op  all  climates  and  countries  there 
are  none  within  any  of  the  zones  of 
Mother  Earth  that  will  bear  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  with  those  of  Scot- 
land. A  single  proof  might  suffice — 
Thom8on*s  Masons;  take  another — 
BQms*s  Poems.  But  for  a  moment 
forget  the  People — and  think  only  of 
the  region — its  Earth  and  its  Heaven. 
The  loYcly  Lowlands  undulating  awa^ 
into  the  glorious  Highlands — the  Spirit 
of  Beauty  and  the  Spirit  of  Sublimity 
one  and  the  same^  as  it  blends  their 
being  in  profoundest  union  to  the  Ima- 
gination and  the  Heart!  Bury  us 
alive  in  the  dungeon*s  gloom — incom- 
municable with  the  light  of  day  as  the 
graye — it  could  not  seal  our  eyes  to 
the  sight  of  Scotland .  We  should  see 
it  still  by  rising  or  by  setting  suns- 
whatever  blessed  scene  we  chose  to 
call  on  would  become  an  instant  ap- 
parition. Nor  in  that  thick- ribbed 
vault  would  our  ears  be  deaf  to  her 
rivers  and  her  seas.  We  should  say 
our  prayers  to  their  music — and  to 
the  voice  of  the  awful- thunder  along 
&  hundred  hills.  Our  soul  now 
needa  not  the  Senses.  They  are  wax- 
ing dim  —  but  it  may  brighten-^ 
long  as  the  Light  of  Love  is  allowed 
to  dwell  therein — thence  proceeding 
over  Nature  like  a  perpetual  Mom. 

Vain  words  I  and  worse  than  vain  ! 
and  obliterated  be  they  by  these  two 
or  three  big  plashing  tears !  Not  such 
the  strength  of  our  soul.  Day  after 
day  we  fe«l  more  and  more  sadly  that 
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we  are  of  the  dust,  and  that  we  are 
obeying  its  doom.  This  life  is  felt 
to  be  slowly— too  swiftly  wheeling 
away  with  us  down  a  dim  acclivity — 
man  knoweth  not  into  what  abyss. 
And  as  the  shows  of  thb  world  keep 
receding  to  our  backward  gaze>  on 
which  gathers  now  the  gloom  and  now 
the  glimmer,  of  this  world  hardly 
would  they  seem  to  be*  did  not  me- 
mories anse  that  are  realities,  and 
some  so  holy  in  their  sadness  that  they 
grow  into  Hopes  and  give  assurance 
of  the  skies. 

And  it  b  the  Month — ^the  merry 
month  of  May — and  the  green  earth 
is  glad — and  bids  us  take  up  our  staff, 
and,  sallying  out  into  the  sunshine, 
yet  a  little  while,  as  best  we  •  may, 
partake  of  her  pleasure  and  of  her 
pleasantness,  along  the  primrose  paths 
that  lead  through  "  the  old  familiar 
places,**  to  the  river  of  our  youth, 
Thb  Tweed. 

Heaven  forefend  that  we  should 
ever  be  so  wicked  as  to  abuse  the 
Month  of  May.  The  Seasons  are 
dutiful  Children  of  the  Year,  and  obe- 
dient to  Nature*s  law,  no  more  dream 
of  seriously  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves than  of  being  ungrateful  to 
their  Parent.  Spring,  with  the  most 
youthful  look  of  the  Four,  is  the 
eldest ;  and,  strange  to  say.  Winter  is 
the  youngest,  though  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  his  peculiar  taste  in 
dress,  he  might,  especially  in  his  fa- 
vourite frieze  surtout,  pass  for  a  carle 
2z 
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of  fourscore.  Of  the  three  children 
of  Spring — pleasing  coincidence  that 
the  Seasons  should  have  each  the  same 
number  of  progeny,  showing  that  there 
must  be  something  constitutional — 
May  has  met  with  most  admiration^ 
and  might  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
praise  of  poets,  had  she  not  felt  that 
she  was  the  object  likewise  of  love. 
No  human  being  can  be  spoiled  by 
love — and  the  Months  are  all  human 
beings,  and  May  the  most  human  of 
them  all.  So  perfectly  human  is  she 
felt  to  be,  that  she  is  called  the  Divine. 

But  not  to  be  too  poetical — you 
complain,  it  seems,  of  the  caprice  of 
May — of  her  changefiilness  of  mood — 
and  her  occasional  coldness  of  manner 
—and  prefer  June.  June  cannot  fail 
of  feeling  greatly  flattered  by  the  pre- 
ference of  such  a  wiseacre  in  weather, 
but  her  coz  does  not  envy  her  such  a 
conquest,  and  susurring  in  our  ear 
"  Come,  dear  old  Christopher !"  we 
trip  aw^y — with  our  arm  round  her 
waist— into  the  woods — while  the 
cushat  continues  to  croon,  fearless  of 
our  footsteps,  and  Morning  bids  her 
full  choir  salute  us  with  her  Own 
Antheo^  the  leaders  being  the  Linnet 
OB  the  brOom,  the  Blackbird  on  the 
tree,  and  the  Lark  in  the  rosy  cloud. 

It  matters  not  how  we  got  here-^ 
here  we  are — and  as  happy  as  we  wish 
to  be  ;  and  though  to  you  who,  with- 
out wishing  it,  enjoy  boundless  and 
unmeasured  happiness  poured  in  upon 
you  by  your  prime  from  the  East,  ours 
would  seem  to  be  but  small  indeed, 
nay,  to  be  yerj  wretchedness  bordering 
en  misery — ^yet  westering  life  is  not 
disconsolate,  and  is  supported,  as  it  b 
sinking,  by  the  hope  grown  into  faith 
that  when  the  dream  ends,  the  vbion 
will  begin,  and  that  not  till  then  is 
Life— Life. 

The  Tweed  I  There  it  is  I  Flow 
on — flow  on — and  fear  not  that  we  are 
going  to  describe  thee— for  of  thy 
beauty  thou  carest  no  more  than  of 
thy  happiness — and  heedless  of  both 
art  thou  in  thy  perpetual  prime — even 
as  thou.  Grey  ruin !  on  which  we  have 
so  often  gaaed,  art  heedless  of  thine 
own  decay— 'Or  of  the  motion  carrying 
you  awi^  into  empty  nothing,  ye  fair 
floating  Clouds  I 

Bui  though  we  love  thee  too  well  to 
describe  thee,  (we  wonder  what  the 
wocld  will  call  what  we  have  now  writ- 
ten), this  we  must  say,  that  of  all  the 
rirers  ia  the  world,  thou  bcliavest  meet 


[June, 

kindly  to  the  angler,  when  the  water 
is  low,  and  the  sun  bright,  and  the  air 
calm,  and  the  trouts  may  be  seen  pant^ 
ing,  apparently  too  limguid  even  to 
elude  the  Pike  (none  here),  much  less 
to  leap  at  a  Fly.  On  such  days,  even 
at  meridian,  and  literally  in  the  very 
town  of  KeisOf  have  we  taken  trout 
a  foot — nay,  a  cubit  long — and  eke 
smaller  fry  of  about  four  to  the  pound 
— such  as  look  better  in  the  pan  than 
the  pannier — but  then  it  was  with  a 
worn  midge,  on  invbible  gut,  that 
floated  into  the  suction  of  their  jaws 
along  with  living  animalculse,  inextri- 
cable in  their  tongues  as  the  "  gored 
lion's  bite.*'  These  were  extreme 
cases,  though  not  rare;  but  at  all 
times  we  would  rather  angle  in  the 
Tweed  when  it  b  low,  than  when 
it  b  high,  or  even  *^  though  not  over- 
flowing full,**  for  below  Melrose  there 
b  always  a  free-flowing  stream  in 
mid -channel — and  many  a  populous 
place  **  in  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays,*' 
b  then  apparent  which,  when  there  b 
much  water,  b  lost  in  the  general 
current,  and  we  suspect  then  eeaseete 
be  populous ;  and  were  the  day  to  be 
shadowy  and  breexv  too,  it  would  do 
good  to  the  heart  of  a  misanthrope  to 
see  our  sport — nor  would  he  not  oSSet 
of  hb  own  accord  to  carry  our  pan- 
nier, and  at  eve  to  accompany  us  to 
our  Wayside  Inn  to  be  rehumanixed 
by  a  gentle  colloquy.  To-day  the 
state  of  the  water  b  not  amiss,  hot  the 
air  b  Scarcely  warm  enough — nay  it 
b  even  cold — yet  since  yonder  Trout, 
who  looks  as  if  he  were  the  Tyrant  of 
the  Flood,  b  so  fond  of  shawing  hb 
back,  we  shall  try  to  get  a  look  at  hb 
belly,  and  he  must  have  a  rare  head 
and  shoulders,  judging  by  that  tail. 

In  a  word  let  us  describe  oura^. 
Risum  teneatis  amici  to  see  us  once 
more  in  Our  Old  Sporting  Jacxst  ? 
Behold  our  back  burdened — no,  not  yet 
burdened — with  Ooa  Two  Faknikks. 
We  are  in  a  bloody  mood,  O  May  I 
and  shall  not  leave  this  Pool — with- 
out twenty  mortal  murders  on  our 
head.  Jump  awav,  TaouTs— wblw 
out  any  boweb  of  compassion  for 
the  race  of  flies.  Devouring  Ephe- 
merab  I  Can  you  not  suffer  the  poor 
insects  to  sport  out  their  day  ?  They 
must  be  insipid  eating  —  but  here 
are  some  savoury  exceedingly — k 
b  needless  to  mention  their  name- 
that  carry  sauce  piquante  in  thmr 
taib.    Do  try  the  taste  of  thb  bobber 
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.«^lmt  any  am  of  lihe  three  Ton  please. 
There  1  hold  fast  Kimir— for  that  is  a 
Whopper.  A  Mort !  we  did  not  sop- 
•oosB  there  were  anr  in  the  river. 
Wh  J  he  springs  as  ifbe  were  a  Fish ! 
Go  it  again^  Beauty.  We  onrselyes 
could  Jump  a  bit  In  our  day-— neariy 
fbur  times  onr  own  length^-^bat  we 
never  could  dear  our  own  height  nor 
i^thin  half-a-foot  of  it — while  you-* 
Mr  Hearty — though  not  two  feet  long^ 
iwliinjy  do  the  perpendicuhur  to  the 
taneoroiir— 'from  tiul-fin  to  water-sur- 
fitee — yoursBOOt  being  six  nearer  the 
tky  than  the  fbaue-bdls.you  break  in 
your  descent  into  your  nadre  element. 
Cayenne,  mustard^  and  ketchup  is  our 
sesty  and  we  shall  assuredly  eat  you  at 
•unset.  Do  you  know  the  name  of 
the  Fool  at  the  other  end— according' 
to  Dr Johnson?  CHaisroPHEa  North. 
'Tis  an  honour  to  be  captured  by  the 
Old  Knight  of  the  Bloody  Hand. 
Tou  deserve  to  die  such  a  death — for 
you  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  current' 
like  a  mort  of  mettle,  and  are  not  one 
of  the  skulkers  that  seek  the  side,  and 
would  fain  take  to  the  bush  in  hopes 
of  prolonging  life  by  foul  entangle- 
ment. Bravely  bored,  Gil  Momce. 
There  is  as  great  difference  in  tbe 
moral  qualities  of  the  finny  tribe  as 
among  us  humans — and  we  have 
known  some  cowardly  wretches  escape 
our  dutches  by  madly  floundering  in 
among  floating  weeds,  or  diving  down 
among  labyrinths  of  stone  at  the  hot* 
toniy  in  paroxyms  of  fear  that  no  tackle 
could  withstand,  not  even  Mackenzie's. 
He  has  broke  his  heart.  Feeble  as  the 
^y^B  gladiator,  the  arena  swims 
around  him,  and  he  around  the  arena 
•'4111  sailing  with  snout  shore-ward, 
at  sea  in  his  own  pool,  he  absolutely 
rolls  in  convulsions  in  between  our 
Tery  feet,  and  we,  unprepared  for  such 
a  mode  of  procedure,  hastily  retreat- 
ing, discover  that  our  joints  are  not  so 
supple  as  of  yore,  and/^/ay  chit  on  our 
back  among  the  gowans.  Tip — our 
terrier — ^tooths  him  by  the  cerebellum, 
and  carries  him  up-brae  in  his  mouth 
like  a  mawkin.  About  Four  Pounds. 
Not  a  ninny  you  talk  to  about  ang- 
ling who  does  not  **  fill  his  pannier.'* 
Tlus  one  on  our  left  side  will  contain 
abo«t  three  stone  wdgbtt  and  that  is 
seldom  taken  in  trout,  bum,  or  sea* 
io  the  Tweed,  even  with  the  min- 
Bow.  It  would  require  a  Grahame 
Bdi  or  a  George  Dundas.  This  on 
mr  right  side  is  somewhat  smaller^  to 
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leave  our  working  arm  free.  Onr 
rod,  the  gift  of  Sandy  Ballantyne 
(would  he  were  hereto  play  a  trium* 
phant  spring  on  his  bit  whussie),  is 
called  Sampson,"  and  in  Angling  as  in 
Articling,  we  are  often  designated  by 
the  endearing  diminutive — Goliath. 
Now  for  a  caulker.  The  man  who 
drams  it  dry  at  his  forenoon  work  in 
a  town  is  not  fit  to  live  ~  the  man 
who  drams  it  not,  wet  at  his  forenoon 
work  in  the  country,  is  not  fit  to  die ; 
and  we  are  wet — ^for  we  never  drop 
a  fly  on  the  water  till  we  have  ascer- 
tdned  the  temperature  by  wading  in 
waist-deep^-and  oh  !  how  restorative 
the  pure  water  of  ^e  Tweed,  as  it 
eddies  lovingly  round  our  breast  I 

0(7a  Two  Pan Niias  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  known  on  all  the 
rivers  and  lochs  of  Scotland  by  the 
namee  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Guess 
what  is  in  Gog.  The  entire  contents 
of  Clio  !  Yes,  we  toomed  them  into  his 
mouth  that  gaped  to  receive  the  trea- 
sures, as  wide  as  that  of  Joe  Grimaldi 
— and  not  them  alone,  but  others  if 
not  so  rare  as  rich — such  as  a  knuckle 
of  veal— a  how-towdy — a  dozen  or  so 
of  common  beef  sandwiche^-^and  a 
pair  of  bear's  paws-our  annual  gift  from 
the  celebrated  Lloyd,  now  in  Norway. 
For  though  our  appetite  is  not  what 
it  once  was,  it  is  about  an  average  ap- 
petite still,  though  lunch  destroys  it ; 
and  therefore  during  a  day  like  this, 
we  merely  take  a  few  suitable  mouth- 
fuls  to  every  pounder,  which,  when 
sport  is  tolerable,  keeps  from  our  sto- 
mach that  indescribably  unpleasant 
feeling  of  emptiness,  which,  so  far  from 
aiding,  impedes  the  performance  of  a 
hale  and  hearty  man  at  a  late  dinner 
at  St  Boswdl's. 

Had  we  killed  such  a  mort  as  is  now 
in  Magog,  fifty  years  ago,  we  should 
not  have  rested  a  single  instant  after 
basketing  him,  before  re-rushing,  with 
a  sanguinary  aspect,  to  the  work  of 
death.  Now  carelessly  diffused,  we 
lie  on  our  elbow,  with  our  mild  cheek 
on  her  palm,  and  keep  gazing — but 
not  lack-a-daisically — for  the  dear  de- 
lights are  now  starring  the  whole  of 
Tweddfde  —  on  the  drcumambient 
*  woods.  Yes  I  circumambient  —  for 
look  where  we  will,  they  accompany 
our  ken  like  a  peristrephic  panorama. 
If  men  have  been  seen  walking  like 
trees,  why  may  not  trees  be  seen 
walking  uke  men—in  battalia  —  in 
armies— but  oh!   how  peaceflil  the 
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array — and  as  the  slow  silvan  swim- 
niing  away  before  oar  eyes  subsides 
and  settles^  in  that  steadfast  variega- 
tion of  colouring,  what  a  depth  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  of  joy  and 
peace  I 

What*s  this  so  hard  we  are  sitting 
upon?  A  book.  The  Fly-Fishee's 
Entomoloot,  by  Alfred  Ronalds. 
Two  years  published  and  not  yet  re- 
viewed in  Blackwood.  That  is  a  very 
great  shame.  Yet  how  review  a  vo- 
lume of  which  one  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  admirable  likenesses,  to  the  very 
life,  of  a  great  many  of  the  insects, 
whose  imitations  are  used  in  Fly-iish- 
ing,  and  of  likenesses  of  those  imita- 
tions themselves,  only  equalled,  if  in- 
deed they  be  so,  in  Bainbridge's  cele* 
brated  Manual  ?  No  angler,  either  li- 
terary or  scientific,  and  the  best  ang- 
lers are  both,  should  be  without  Ro- 
nalds. '*  Having  himself,'*  he  says, 
"  sorely  felt  the  inadequacv  of  mere 
verbal  instructions  to  enable  him  to 
imitate  the  natural  fly  correctly,  or 
even  approximately,  and  the  little 
utility  of  graphical  illustrations  unac-. 
companied  by  the  principal  requisite^ 
viz.  colours,  he  has  been  induced  to 
paint  both  the  natural  and  artificial 
fly  from  nature,  to  etch  them  with  his 
own  hand,  and  to  colour,  or  superin- 
tend the  colouring,  of  each  particular 
impression.  He  therefore  presmnes 
to  hope,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing a  useful  collection  of  the  leading 
flies  for  every  month  in  the  season, 
and  that  any  one  who  may  be  led  by 
it  to  a  choice  of  flies  from  the  stock  of 
the  manufacturer,  or  to  the  construc- 
tion of  his  own,  will  not  have  cause  to 
repent  of  having  consulted  the  Cata- 
logue, chiefly  composing  the  Fourth 
Chapter."  He  will  not,  indeed  ;  for 
it  is  a  Chapter  that  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr  Ronalds,  as  an  artist,  an 
entomologist,  and  an  angler.  In  his 
endeavours  to  improve  the  art  of  Fly- 
making,  having  made  many  careful  ob- 
servations relative  to  some  of  the  ha- 
bits of  the  Trout  and  Grayling,  he  in- 
troduces very  interesting  accounts  of 
some  of  the  most  curious,  which  prove 
him  to  be  a  keen  and  accurate  ob- 
server. He  should  not,  however, 
have  said,  speaking  of  the  Trout, 
"  that  the  weight  of  those  usually 
taken  with  the  fly  is  from  half  a  pound 
to  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and  some- 
times from  four  to  flve  pounds.** 

There  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  trouts  below  half  a  poiuul» 
for  one  above  it,  and  they  rise  at  a  fly 
even  before  they  can  speak.  He  mis 
given  a  coloured  plan  of  a  stream,  de- 
noting the  Trout's  favourite  haunts  in 
rapid  clear-running  waters,  with  a 
rocky  or  gravelly  bottom — ^in  which 
are  marked  by  letters  the  tail  of  the 
stream,  the  end  of  a  little  rapid,  or 
swifter  portion  of  the  current,  the 
junction  of  little  rapids  formed  by 
water  passing  round  an  obstruction  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  current,  tracts 
where  a  chain  of  bubbles  or  little 
floating  objects  indicate  the  course  of 
the  principal  current,  which  course,  ho 
well  says,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  va- 
rious reflections  of  the  water,  from 
projecting  banks,  rocks,  scaurs,  and 
shoals,  and  may  be  often  guessed  at, 
when  not  sufficiently  visible,  by  at- 
tending to  the  position  of  the  banks, 
roots  of  trees,  or  other  places  where 
the  froth  (called  in  Stafibrdshire  Beg- 
gar's Balm)  collects,  and  little  whirl- 
pools  and  eddies  ;  in  all  of  which 
places  insects  follow  the  course  of  the 
bubbles,  and  are  there  caught  by  the 
fish.  In  the  plan  the  Trouts  are  seen 
single,  or  in  shoals,  with  their  snouts 
stream- ward,  and  it  is  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  Mr  Ronalds  b  a 
true  brother  of  the  craft. 

Mr  Ronalds  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  obtain  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  Trout  from  ocular  ob- 
servation— and  we  read  with  interest 
this  account  of  some  of  his  experi- 
ments : — 

**  With  a  view  to  obviate  this  difficaltj, 
a  little  fishiog  hut,  or  observatory,  of 
heath,  overhanging  a  part  of  the  river 
Blythe,  near  Uttoxeter,  in  Staflbrdahire, 
seemed  favourable  for  the  purpose.  Its 
form  was  octagonal,  and  it  had  three 
windows,  which  being  situated  only  four 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  allowed  a  very  close  view  of  it. 
The  middle  one  commanded  a  sconce, 
CAch  of  the  two  others  a  small  whirlpool 
or  eddy.  The  curtains  of  the  windows 
were  provided  with  peepholes,  so  that  the 
fish  could  not  see  his  observer,  and  a  bank 
was  thrown  up,  in  order  to  prevent  a  per- 
son approaching  the  entrance  of  the  hut 
from  alarming  the  fish.  The  stream  was 
regularly  fished,  and  nothing  else  was  done 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  state  of  the 
animaL 

**  The  stationary  position  in  which  he 
is  enabled  to  maintain  himself  in  the  moat 
rapid  stream,  poised  as  it  were  like  a  hawk 
in  the  air,  was  th?  first  thing  which  seeni- 
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ed  worth  noting  ftt  tlus  fishing-hat.  Even 
the  tail,  which  is  known  to  he  the  princi* 
pal  organ  of  propulsion,  can  scarcely  be 
obeerred  to  moYe,  and  tJie  fins,  which  are 
used  to  balance  the  fish,  seem  quite  use- 
less, except  when  he  sees  an  insect ;  then 
he  will  dart  with  the  greatest  velocity 
through  the  opposing  current  at  his  prey, 
and  quickly  return.  The  station  which  be 
occupies  in  this  manner  is  invariably  well 
chosen.  Should  a  favourite  haunt,  where 
food  is  concentrated  by  the  current,  be 
rather  crowded  by  his  fellows,  he  will  pre- 
fer contending  with  them  for  a  share  of  it, 
to  residing  long  in  an  unfruitfiil  situation. 
A  trout  will  chiefly  firequent  one  place  du- 
ring all  the  summer  months.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  quits  the  large  waters,  and 
ascends  the  smaller  brooks  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning  in  October  and  November, 
when  the  male  assists  the  female  in  making 
a  hole  in  the  gravel  wherein  to  deposit  the 
ova.  By  some  it  is  supposed,  that  they 
both  lie  dormant  in  the  mud  during  the 
greatest  severity  of  the  weather." 

StKSK  or  BKARIKG. 

''  In  order  that  we  might  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  a  common  assertion, 
viz.  that  fish  can  hear  voices  in  conversa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  my  firiend 
the  Rev.  Mr  Brown  of  Gratwhick,  and 
myself,  selected  for  close  observation  a 
trout  poised  about  six  inches  deep  in  the 
water,  whilst  a  third  gentleman,  who  was 
situated  behind  the  fishing.house  (t.  e.) 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  side  where 
the  fish  was,  fired  off  one  barrel  of  his  gun. 
The  possibility  of  the  flash  being  seen  by 
the  fish  was  thus  wholly  prevented,  and 
the  report  produced  not  the  slightest  »p« 
parent  effect  upon  him. 

"  The  second  barrel  was  then  fired ; 
still  he  remained  immovable  ;  evincing  not 
the  slightest  symptom  of  having  heard  the 
report.  This  experiment  was  afterwards 
often  repeated ;  and  precisely  similar  re- 
sults were  invariably  obtained ;  neither 
could  I,  or  other  persons,  ever  awaken 
symptoms  of  alarm  in  the  fishes  near  the 
hot  by  shouting  to  them  in  the  loudest 
tones,  although  our  distance  from  them 
did  not  sometimes  exceed  six  feet.  The 
experiments  were  not  repeated  so  often  as 
to  habituate  them  to  the  sound.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  fishes  may  be  in  some  manner 
affected  by  vibrations  communicated  to 
their  element  either  directly  or  by  the  in- 
tervention of  aerial  pulsations;  although 
it  docs  not  seem  to  be  clearly  proved  that 
they  possess  any  organs  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  the  purpose  of  hearing.  At 
all  events,  it  appears,  that  neither  the 
above-mentioned  explosions,  nor  the  loud 


voices,  had  power  to  produce  vibrations 
in  the  water,  which  coidd  so  affect  them." 

Mr  Ronalds  says  that  he  leaves  the 
discussion  of  this  intricate  subject  to 
more  able  and  learned  speculators^  but 
that  it  is  sufiScient  to  know  that  the 
above  mentioned  Trout  had  no  ears  to 
hear  either  the  voice  or  the  gun  ;  and 
he  expresses  his  firm  belief^  in  which 
we  agree  with  him^  that  the  zest  which 
friendly  chat  often  imparts  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  captivating  art  need  ne- 
ver be  marred  by  an  apprehension 
that  sport  will  be  impaired  thereby. 
Don*t  stamp>  quoth  Kit^  like  a  paving 
machine  along  the  banks^  for  the 
Trout  is  timorous  in  earthquake,  and 
don't  blow  your  nose  like  a  bag- 
man, for  he  is  afraid  of  thunder.  We 
also  hold  with  Mr  Ronalds,  that  in 
fish  sight  is  perhaps  the  sense  of  most 
importance  to  them ;  and  that  they 
can  perhaps  frequently  dbtinguish 
(with  greater  or  less  distinctness) 
much  more  of  objects  which  are  out 
of  tiieir  own  element  than  it  is  often 
supposed  they  can.  His  experiments 
on  their  Taste  and  Smell  are  exceed- 
ingly curious. 

"  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  devise 
experiments  relative  to  the  sense  of  smell 
in  fishes,  which  would  offer  the  prospect 
of  satisfactory  results,  without  depriving 
the  animal  of  sight ;  the  cruelty  of  which 
operation  deterred  me  from  prosecuting 
the  enquiry.  Observations  on  the  taste  of 
fishes  are  involved  in  still  greater  difficul- 
ties. I  once  threw  upon  the  water,  from  my 
hut  (by  blowing  them  throogh  a  tin  tube) 
successively,  ten  dead  house-flies  towards 
a  trout  known  to  me  by  a  white  mark 
upon  the  nose  (occasioned  by  the  wound 
of  a  hook),  aU  of  which  he  took.  Thirty 
more,  with  cayenne  pepper  and  mustard 
plastered  on  the  least  conspicuous  parts  of 
them,  were  then  administered  in  the  same 
manner.  These  he  also  seised ;  twenty 
of  them  at  the  instant  they  touched  the 
water,  and  allowing  no  time  for  the  dress- 
ing to  be  dispersed ;  but  the  other  ten  re- 
mained a  second  or  two  upon  the  surface 
before  he  swallowed  them,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  dressing  parted  and  sunk. 
The  next  morning  several  exactly  similar 
doses  were  taken  by  the  same  fish,  who 
was  apparently  so  well  contented  with  the 
previous  day's  treatment  that  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  them  heartily.  From  these  and 
simihu'  experiments,  such  as  trout  taking 
flies  dipped  in  honey,  oH, 
conchided  that  if  th0  1 
palate  is  not  pecnUaiM 
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peiienoe  goei  to  prove*  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  lome  who  say  that  the  trout  will 
take  every  insect,  that  he  does  not  feed 
upon  the  hive  bee,  or  waip,  and  that  he 
very  rarely  takes  the  humble  bee.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  eoramon  practice  with 
those  who  plied  for  food  near  the  hut,  to 
Uy  ao  embargo  upon  ahnost  every  Uttla 
object  which  floated  down  the  stream, 
taking  it  into  the  mouth,  sometimes  with 
avidity,  sometimes  more  slowly,  or  eaa« 
tioosly,  as  if  to  ascertain  its  fitness,  or  un- 
fitness for  food,  and  frequently  to  reject  it 
instantly.  This  seems  to  fiivour  the  notion 
that  if  the  trout  has  not  a  taste  sinular  to 
our  own*  he  may  be  endowed  with  some 
equivalent  spedes  of  sensation  in  the 
«M>uth.  It  may  also  account  for  his  tak- 
ing a  nondescript  artificial  fly,  but  it  fur* 
aisbes  no  plea  to  quacks  and  bunglers* 
who  inventing  or  espousing  a  new  theory* 
whereby  to  hide  their  want  of  skill  or 
•pare  their  pains,  would  kill  all  the  fish 
with  one  fly,  as  some  doctors  would  cure 
all  diseases  by  one  pill.  If  a  trout  rejects 
the  brown  hive  bee  at  the  time  that  he 
greedily  swallows  the  March  brown  fly,  it 
is  clear  that  the  imitation  should  be  as 
exact  as  possible  of  the  last,  and  as  dissi- 
milar as  possible  to  the  first.'  I  have  very 
frequently  watched  fish  in  an  apparently 
hesitating  attitude  when  bees  and  wasps 
were  within  their  ken.  How  far  either 
smell  or  taste  may  be  concerned  in  this 
seeming  indecision  the  writer  cannot  de- 
termine. 

«  On  one  occasion  I  observed  an  hum- 
hie  bee,  which  floated  down  the  stream* 
visited  by  a  trout,  who  suffered  himself  to 
descend  also  with  the  current*  just  under 
the  bee,  his  nose  almost  touching  it  for 
about  three  feet,  but  he  struck  away  with- 
out taking  it.  At  another  time  I  saw  a 
fish  swim  up  to  an  humble  bee  which  was 
thrown  to  him*  and  examine  it  very  atten- 
tively, he  then  cautiously  and  leisurely  took 
it  in  his  noouth  and  descended  with  it*  but 
immediately  afterwards  gave  it  up;  he 
then  seemed  to  be  closely  occupied  with 
another  humble  bee,  swimming  up  to  and 
away  from  it  six  times,  each  time  almost 
touching  it  with  his  nose.  Ultimately  he 
took  this  also*  but  immediately  rejected  it. 
Sir  U.  Davy  (Salmonia,  page  28)  says, 
'  The  principal  use  of  the  nostrils  in  fishes* 
is  to  assist  in  the  propulsion  of  water 
through  the  gills  for  performing  the  office 
of  respiration ;  but  I  think  theria  are  some 
ncrvss  in  these  organs  which  give  flshes  a 
sense  of  the  qualities  of  water,  or  of  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  or  diffused  through  it 
similar  to  our  senses  of  smell,  or  perhaps 
rather  our  sense  of  taste,  for  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  fishes  are  aitraoted  by  soant- 
ed  worms,  which  are  sometimes  used  by 


anglers  that  employ  ground  baits.'  Also* 
page  184,  he  says,  '  We  cannot  judge  of 
the  senses  of  animals  that  breathe  water- 
that  separate  air  from  water  by  their  giQs ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  as  the  Quality 
of  the  water  is  connected  with  their  life 
and  health,  they  must  be  exquisitely  ^n- 
Bible  to  changes  in  water*  and  must  hava 
similar  reUtions  to  it,  that  an  animal  with 
the  most  delicate  nasal  organs  has  to  the 
air.'  Surely  no  reasoning  can  be  more 
sound  than  this.  Should  not  our  endea- 
vours be  directed,  rather  to  the  discovery 
of  senses  in  fish,  which  we  have  not,  than 
to  attempt  at  comparisons  between  our 
own  senses  and  theirs  ?  Having  examined 
the  stomachs  of  many  trouts  taken  in  al- 
most every  week  throughout  the  three  laai 
entire  fishing  seasons,  with  a  vi«w  chiefly 
to  assist  my  choice  of  flies  for  the  cat^ 
logue  below,  I  found  that  his  food  coa- 
sisted,  besides  flies  and  caterpillars*  of 
larvae  squiUae  (or  fresh  water  shrimps), 
small  fish,  young  crawfish,  spiders,  mUU« 
pedes,  earwigs,  and  the  water  beetle.  I 
never  discovered  frogs,  snails,  or  mice, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  other  waters  afford 
other  fare,  even  '  sauces  piquantea  of  fish 
hooks.'  A  convenient  method  of  exami- 
ning the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  to  put 
the  materials  into  a  hair  sieve  and  pumn 
dean  water  upon  them ;  when  parted  and 
sufficiently  dean*  the  whole  may  be  pot 
into  a  large  cup,  full  of  dean  water*  for 
ex  " 


That  is  pleasant  reading— and  we 
wish  the  author  were  here— but  we 
must  be  up  and  doin?,  for  enter  the 
Sun  behind  a  cloud.  Ha  I  there 
are  our  three  young  friends  —  the 
Neophytes — angling  their  way  firom 
below  Old  Melrose — and  we  shall  be 
forgathering  with  the  foremost  below 
Fly-Bridge.  They  seem,  from  fint- 
Quent  wadings  to  and  tto  the  bank 
(never  try  to  take  oflT  a  trout  in  the 
Tweed)  to  belauding  them  *' thick  and 
threefold ;"  so  now,  Sampson*  do  thy 
duty,  or  we  shall  be  ashamed,  and 
Magog  will  upbraid  his  master*  empty 
but  for  a  single  Mort.  A  manly  yeioe 
from  a  manly  bosom  ealls— '<  Father, 
what  sport?*'  Forthee^oftheyonth- 
fhl  anglers  of  Scotland  eonslder  them- 
selves our  sons,  and  rejoice  to  do  ho- 
nour to  their  sire.  His  companions 
close  in,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  threa- 
ten to  harry  the  stream,  to  the  wonder 
of  Uie  lasses  bleaching  daes  on  the 
opposite  bank,  for  the  simple  yillagers 
supposed  that  few  or  no  trouts  were 
lying  so  near  the  hoases  i  but  soap-suds 
soon  float  away  on  the  surface,  and 
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here  is  a  tenant  hooked  by  the  tail — 
whose  seven  years'  lease  this  day  with 
himself  expires.  It  might  be  fatal 
to  a  man  with  weak  nerves  to  hook  a 
Tweed  Three-pounder  like  this  by  the 
tail.  We  feel  entirely  at  his  mercy— 
and  like  lightning  or  a  locomotive  he 
flashes  away  below  the  span  of  the  beau- 
tiful Bridge^  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  Spot- 
tiswoode.  Suddenly,  as  if  he  had 
knocked  his  head  against  a  post*  he 
comes  flying  franticTy  back,  while  it 
is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  wind- 
ing up  with  sufficient  celerity  to  keep 
him  tight  in  hand,  and  the  alarm 
spreads  through  the  village  that  he  is 
a  Clean  Fish  1  The  Neophytes  lay 
down  their  rods,  and  collect  at  a  pro- 
per distance  behind  us — to  take  a  les- 
son in  the  most  difficult  department  of 
the  art  We  feel  that  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  are  upon  us— for  we  would 
back  the  Three  against  that  Quarter 
of  the  Globe — and  in  nine  minutes 
and  a  half  we  land  him  on  the  very 
spot  to  an  inch  which  we  had  fixed  on 
at  his  first  rush — a  bit  of  sand  between 
two  stones  hardly  vbible  when  the 
water,  as  now,  is  lowish,  just  below 
that  part  of  the  shelving  bank  where 
an  old  stunted  saugh,  always  matted 
with  river  refuse,  tells  of  the  rising 
and  falling  of  many  a  drumly  flo'od. 

Ground  arms ! 

Empty  panniers  I 

And  lo  I  what  a  display !  Magog 
is  not  in  the  minority,  with  his  mort, 
his  Three  Pound  bum  trout,  while 
each  Star  has  his  due  accompaniment 
of  satellites.  The  parties  have  been 
at  work  but  some  two  or  three  hours, 
but  there  are  four  of  us,  and  that  is 


equal  to  a  whole  day  of  one.  Such 
conjunct  spoil  tells  to  the  eye  beyond 
the  imagination,  and  each  angler,  in. 
the  pride  of  conscious  skill,  almost  be- 
lieves that  he  killed  them  all ;  and  as 
he  gazes  on  the  aggregate,  puts  his 
pocket-pistol  to  his  mouth,  while  one 
composite  gurgle  bears  testimony  to 
the  most  perfect  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment,  corroborated,  after  a  pause,  by 
one  composite  pech. 

Sitting  down  on  a  knowe,  with  the 
Neophytes  at  our  feet,  we  call  upon 
Magog  to  liberate  the  Howtowdy, 
which  is  instantly  torn  into  pieces,  and 
each  angler  baa  his  joint.  What-an 
eggs  I  from  a  pin-point  to  a  pippin. 
They  always  go  with  the  bacK,  and 
the  back  always  goes  to  us,  in  virtue 
of  our  Presidency  of  the  Backbone 
Club.  Yet,  'tis  like  eating  a  Fish  big 
with  roe.  But  we  are  Malthusians, 
and  the  biped  population,  with  and 
without  feathers,  is,  by  means  like 
these,  kept  down  to  a  salutary  levels 
on  which  it  may  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a 
Poors'-law. 

And  now.  Curly,  dip  your  paw  into 
Gog,  and  bring  forth  a  pawful  of 
paper,  merely  t£^ng  care  that  *tis  pa- 
per and  nothing  more,  and  we  shall 
have  a  little  Poetnr.  If  a  song,  sing, 
if  an  ode,  chant,  if  an  eleg^>  whine,  if 
an  epithalamium,  croon  it,  like  **  a 
crooden'-doo,*'  and  if  blank  verse, 
then,  whatever  may  seem  to  be  its 
subject,  crunkle  it  up  into  a  ball  with 
a  chucky-stane  in  the  heart  o't,  and 
shy  it  at  yonder  lassie  tramping  claes, 
till  she  jump  startled  out  of  the  tub. 
\CurJif  iwgs.) 


0EI80N8. 


Soft  be  the  sleep  and  sweet  the  dreams, 

And  bright  be  the  awaking 
Of  Betsy,  this  mild  April  morn> 

On  my  pale  vigils  breaking ; 
May  wakefulness  and  weariness, 

And  unrepaid  endeavour. 
And  acliing  eyes,  like  mine  this  day, 

Be  far  from  her  for  ever  I 


DL 


And  whether  in  the  virgin  choir 

A  joyous  sylph  she  dances. 
Or  o  er  the  smiling  circle  sheds 

Her  wit's  sweet  influences. 
May  He  whom  favouring  fate  assigns 

Her  partner  or  companion. 
Be  one  that  with  a  gentle  mind 

Is  fit  to  hold  communion. 


u. 
The  quiet  of  the  openmg  dawn, 

The  freshness  of  the  morning. 
Be  with  her  through  tlie  busy  day, 

Till  peaceful  eve  returning 
Shall  put  an  end  to  studious  cares 

And  dutiful  employment. 
And  bring  the  hours  of  social  mirth 

And  innocent  enjoyment. 


Ah  me  I  the  f^ish  is  hard  to  frame ; 

But  should  some  youth  more  favour'd 
Achieve  that  happiness  which  I 

Have  fruitlessly  endeavoured, 
Ood  send  them  love  and  length  of  days. 

And  health  and  wealth  abounding. 
And  long  around  their  hearth  to  hear 

Their  dear  one»*  voicei  sounding! 
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V. 

Be  still,  be  still,  rebellious  hearty 

If  he  have  fairly  won  her. 
To  bless  their  union  we  are  bound 

In  duty  and  in  honour ; 
But  out  alas !  'tb  allin  vain, 

I  love  her  still  too  dearly. 
To  pray  for  blessings  which  I  feel 

So  hard  to  give  smcerely ! 

You  have  a  sweet  pipe^  Curly^  and  there  ?     Let  us  hear  them — one  and 

we  call  these  very  pretty,  and  more  all,  if  not  long — according  to  our  di- 

than  very  pretty  verses — ^though  pret-  rections — rince  your  mouth  first  with 

ty  is  a  good  word,  when  rightly  ap-  a  toothful — mind,  no  mumbling — imi- 

plied,  and  so    thought    Shakspeare.  tate  our  enunciation  as  closely  as  you 

Fling  us  the  MSS.     Why,  *tis  by  the  can — as  for  pronunciation,  yours  has 

same  wild  wag  that  wrote  about  the  all  the  beauty  of  the  Berwick  without 

Pope  and  Paddy  Maguire  in  our  last  its  burr.     Perge,  puer  t 

Number!     What  more  have  you  got  (JJurhf  recites.) 

NUG^  HORATIANiE. 

•  PYRRHA. 

I.  II. 

Mid  the  roses,  who  caresses  Heedless  he  of  tempests  coming, 

Pyrrha  in  th*  embowered  shade  ?  Now  hb  arms  are  round  thee  thrown. 

Say  for  whom  her  golden  tresses  Deems  thee  ever  bland  and  blooming. 

All  so  artlessly  arrayed.  Ever  his  and  his  alone  ; 

Spread  the  toils  ? — an,  doomed  how  Hapless  dupe  of  inexperience ! — 

often  I  who've  proved  the  treacherous 

Shipwreck  of  his  hopes  to  prove,  main> 

When  the  rbing  storm  shall  roughen  Vow  by  all  my  dripping  garments. 

All  these  summer  seas  of  love !  Ill  never  sail  those  seas  again ! 

CHLOE. 

I. 
You  fly  me,  my  Chloe,  just  like  a  shv  fawn 
That  seeks  its  lost  mother  through  thicket  and  lawn. 
Not  without  a  fond  dread  of  each  bush  that  it  sees. 
And  a  start  and  a  tremor  at  each  passing  breeze. 

II. 
For  if  but  a  lark  from  the  meadow  take  winp^. 
Or  a  stirring  leaf  hail  the  soft  advent  of  spring, 
Pit-a-pat  goes  the  heart  of  the  poor  little  pet. 
And  its  knees  qiuver  so  they  are  shivering  yet. 

III. 
But  I  am  no  lion  from  Africa  come 
To  devour  little  maids  when  they  wander  from  home ; 
Never  sigh  for  mamma  then,  a  lover  is  here. 
At  your  age  a  much  fitter  companion,  my  dear  I 

LIGURINA. 

When  that  cheek,  my  disdainful  but  dear  Madeline, 

Shall  have  changed  tne  soft  bloom  of  its  rose  Damascene 

For  the  harsh  lines  of  age,  and  those  tresses,  which  play 

0*er  your  neck  and  your  shoulders  so  richly  to-day. 

Shall  have  left  you  a  prey  to  a  premature  age. 

When  no  more  a  coquet  and  no  louger  the  rage, 

You'll  sigh,  and  y ou*Il  say,  when  you  look  in  the  glass, 

*'  Heigh  no !  how  I'm  altor'd  from  what  I  once  was  !         ^  t 
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Ah|  why  vas  I  not  of  the  mind  I  am  now> 

When  file  rose  deck'd  my  cheek,  and  the  ringlet  my  brow ; 

And  why,  when  Fm  come  to  a  right  mind  at  last. 

Are  the  ringlets  and  roses  to  use  aright,  past  ?  ** 


LYCE. 

I. 


Though  you  drank  the  far  Don,  the  lone  bride  of  a  boor. 
My  fate,  dearest  Lyce,  you  still  might  deplore. 

For  still  would  I  follow  and  freely  endure 
The  bleakest  of  blasts  that  might  dwell  round  your  door. 

n. 
Do  vou  hear  how  the  gate  in  the  hollow  wind  creaks, 

How  the  trees  in  the  court-yard  are  tossed  to  and  fro. 
Till  the  dreary  piazza  re-echoes  their  shrieks. 

While  the  keen  air  is  freezing  the  deep  lying  snow  ? 


HI. 

Lay  aside  this  disdain  ;  Venus  laughs  it  to  scorn ; 

Nor  deem — for  indeed  if  you  do,  you  are  wrong — 
That  your  good  old  papa's  pretty  daughter  was  born 

To  play  the  Penelope  all  her  life  long. 

IV. 

Oh,  although  neither  presents,  nor  prayers,  nor  vaws. 
Nor  the  lover's  cheek  tinged  with  the  violet  pale. 

Nor  the  libertine  loves  of  a  neghgeut  spouse 
0*er  tills  rigid  and  waspish  reserve  can  prevail ; 

V. 

Yet  consider,  I  pray^ou,  a  much  harder  case, 
Tis  the  state  of  my  sides,  dear,  of  wliich  I  complain ; 

For  flesh  and  blood*s  patience  is  failing  apace 

On  this  cold  bed  of  flint,  'neath  these  curtains  of  rain. 

HORACE  ANI)  LYDIA. 
HE.  8BB. 

Lydia,  while  I  yet  was  loved,  Calais  with  a  mutual  flame 

Ere  a  dearer  youth's  caresses  Fires  my  soul — to  die  twice  over 

Soiled  that  neck,  1  lived  and  moved  I'd  freely  dare,  would  fate  but  spare 

Happier  than  royal  Croesus.  My  gallant  young  Thurinian  lover. 

SHE.  HE. 

Horace !  while  you  loved  but  one.  What  if  former  love,  returned. 

Ere  for  Chloe  you  betrayed  me.  Severed  hearts  had  reunited  ? 

Ilia  on  her  Roman  throne  Chloe  from  my  breast  be  spumed. 


Sat  not  prouder  than  you  made  me.         Lydia  be  again  invited 


HE.  SHE. 

Chloe's  an  accomplished  fair.  Oh  !  though  bright  as  starh'ght  he, 

In  her  thrall  my  heart  is  lying  ;  Fickler  you  than  April  weather. 

Death  itself,  methinks,  I'd  we  And  surUer  than  the  Adrian  sea. 

To  save  my  dearer  life  from  dying.  Let's  live,  sweet  heart,  and  die  to- 

gether ! 

Ay — ay — boys — we  see'you  winking  at  out  an  effort,  with  the  orginals ;  for  we 

one  another  at  the  idea  of  an  old  cod-  once  had  all  Horace  by  heart,  and  at 

ger  like  us  listening  to  erotics.     But  capping  verses  from  him,  remember 

wo  were  all  the  whUe  attending  to  the  once  beating  Canning  to  a  stand-still, 

translations, andcompariiig them,  with-  though  'tii  true  George's*  strength  lay 
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in  Virgil,  and  with  the  Mantaan  ^twas  are  a  Bucher  on  the  flate— to  feel  for 

between  us  two  a  drawn  battle.  a  single  leaf. 

Now,  Nosey,  'tis  your  turn.     You  (iVb«y  ^90uti.) 

hare  a  fine  finger,  we  know*  for  you 

LINES  WEITTEN  IN  THE  TYROL. 

On  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  the  tempest  is  free. 
And  the  river,  unchained,  plunges  down  to  the  sea. 
On  the  mountains  of  Tyrol  the  people  are  slaves,- 
Though  their  sires  were  as  free  as  the  winds  and  the  wtTM. 

From  their  high  thrones  of  granite  yon  mountains  look  down^ 
And  the  scorn  of  defiance  is  breathed  in  their  frown ; 
That  frown  froze  the  hearts  of  invaders  with  fear, — 
For  who  was  more  brave  than  the  free  mountaineer ! 

The  scream  of  the- eagle,  the  snort  of  the  roe. 
As  her  light  feet  skim  fleetly  the  meadows  of  snow^ 
The  wind  in  the  pines,  and  the  roar  of  the  surge. 
As  it  leaps  amid  clouds  o*er  the  clifi^s  dizzy  verg^ ; 
This  is  music  meant  only  for  souls  that  are  free, 
Fali'n  son  of  a  freeman,  it  speaks  not  to  thee  1 

True  !  the  strangers  who  rule  you,  well  know  that  a  yoke 
Which  is  easily  borne  is  less  easily  broke. 
And  the  world  is  too  old  for  a  Despot  to  dare. 
By  trampling  the  valiant  to  rouse  their  despair. 

You  have  merciful  masters,  but  answer  it  then. 

Ye  who  own  yourselves  slaves  and  yet  call  yourselves  men ! 

Is  not  smiling  oppression  more  fatal  by  far. 

Than  Power  that  sits  pale  *inid  the  trappingps  of  war  ? 

Yes,  your  chains  will  wear  lighter,  and  day  after  day. 

From  your  hearts  all  remembrance  of  freedom  decay. 

And  your  sons  without  shame  shall  contentedly  creep 

From  the  tomb  to  the  grave  in  one  passionless  sleep. 

In  that  torpor  of  soul  which  the  Bfack  Eogle  flings 

0*er  the  nations  that  crouch  *neath  her  far-spreading  wings. 

RTMN  OF  AUaOBA. 

'Ere  tall  Orion  seeks  bis  watery  home^ 

I  leap  from  forth  my  cloud-en  woven  lair ; 
My  saffiron  sandals  brush  the  eastern  foam. 

My  purple  pinions  fan  the  eastern  air  ,* 
And  the  cold  glaciers  of  the  Indian  peaks 
Glow  with  the  blush  that  mantles  on  my  cheeks. 

I  touch  the  lyre  of  life,  and  all  its  fountains 

Of  slumbering  soimd  begin  again  to  flow ; 
The  eagle  hails  me  on  the  skiey  mountains, 

The  lartt  upsoars  to  meet  me  from  below ; 
The  hum  of  cities,  and  the  lonely  flute 
Of  eaiiy  shepherds,  my  approach  salute. 

I  wake  the  spirits  of  the  opening  flowers, 

I  turn  to  diamond  all  the  flow*r-dropt  dews. 
And  o'er  the  glancing  cataract's  snowy  showers 

Weave  wide  my  Iris  arch  ^  myriad  hues. 
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All  jqoaint  elves  shim  me«  and  anlovely  ghosts 
Slink  at  my  bidding  to  the  Stygian  coasts. 

No  pause^  no  ling'ring  in  my  fleet  career^ 
From  sea  to  shore,  from  snore  to  sea  I  speed, 

Fast  on  my  track  Heaven's  fiery  charioteer 
Shakes  his  hot  lash  above  each  panting  steed ; 

But  all  in  vain — ^more  swift  than  he  pursues 

I  flee  before  him  with  the  mist  and  dews. 

Thus,  all  untired,  in  one  eternal  chase 

Merrily  round  the  orbed  world  we  run. 
And  still  Aurora  in  that  headlong  race 

Outstrips  the  coursers  of  the  amorous  sun. 
And  heralds  his  bright  path,  and  bids  the  stars 
Vanish  from  Heaven  upon  their  sapphire  cars. 

An  Oxonian,  for  a  ducat.    J.  A.  Our*  dear  Blue- Beard,  try  your 

has  a  fine  genius— his  style  shows  the  luck.     That  seems  to  be  a  confounded 

scholar — ^he  is  classical  without  beiuff  long  skreed — ^but  as  this  is  the  hour  of 

eold—smpUx  munditiis — and  that  is  siesta  with  our  finny  friends,  and  we 

more  than  can  be  said  for  most  modem  are  whipping  a  few  midges,  you  will 

verses  of  merit — for  they  are  so  oruate,  have  time  to  get  through  it  before  the 

so  elaborate,  and  so  intense,  that  we  feed  is  on  the  water, 
pity  the  pains  more  than  we  admire  {Blu&'Beard  recUe$.) 

the  product. 

THE  EVE  OF  BATTLE. 

*Twas  midnight,  on  S^  Andrew*s  ev^ 
The  stars  were  shining  chilly  down 
On  Narva's  old  beleaguered  town. 
Where  glittering  in  their  wintry  ray 
The  mighty  Russian's  army  lay. 
Long,  long,  at  tale  of  that  fell  fray. 
The  haughty  Muscovite  shall  grieve ; 
Long,  long,  the  Russian  maid  shall  tear 
The  ringlets  of  her  golden  hair. 
And  Russian  matron  weep  their  fall 
Who  sleep  by  Narva's  gory  wall. 
To-night,  upon  that  frozen  plain. 

Their  thousand  banners  gaily  fly. 
And  sword  and  buckler  give  again 

The  lustre  of  that  stairy  skv. 
To-morrow,  and  their  blood  shall  dew 
The  white  snow  with  a  redder  hue, 
WhUe  the  Boy  Swede  triumphant  waves 
His  banner  o'er  ten  thousand  graves. 

The  Czar's  pavilion  stands  alone. 

Some  twenty  paces  from  the  camp ; 
No  liffht  within  of  torch  or  lamp. 

Only  the  flickering  embers  lent 
A  twilight  radiance  to  the  tent. 

On  helm,  and  spear,  and  buckler  shone. 
And  there  an  ancient  Cossack  sate. 
And  there  a  Counsellor  of  State, 
And  there  the  wondrous  Chief  who  planned 
To  civilize  a  barbarous  land. 
The  high  of  soul,  yet  wild  of  heart. 
Who  bade  the  generous  light  of  art 
Throughout  his  mighty  realm  be  knoiro^ 
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And  tatned  all  natures  but  his  own. 
In  musing  mood  he  silent  sits. 
And  quaffs  the  half-drained  cup  by  fits^ 
Or  marks  the  fire-wood  ware  and  die. 
Sudden*  before  the  Monarch's  eye* 
The  loft^  tent  grew  dark  and  dmi*^ 
And  'twixt  the  entrance-way  and  him 
There  rose  a  savage  form  and  grim* 
With  swarthy  brow  and  scattered  hair* 
His  body  wrapt  in  Swedish  vest* 
And  a  Turkish  sabre  at  his  breast^ 
His  foot  unshod  and  ankle  bare ; 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye  was  stony  and  chill 
As  the  b^mis  that  play  on  a  frozen  rill. 
The  red  blood  left  the  Monarch's  cheek* 
And  thrice  he  rose  and  strove  to  speak* 
And  thrice  did  his  faltering  accents  die 
Beneath  the  spectre's  glassy  eye. 
If  all  the  snow  on  Russia's  plains 
Melted  in  one  ice  draught  had  been* 
And  poured  that  instant  through  his  reins 
He  had  not  felt  so  cold*  I  ween* 
As  when  that  form*  or  man*  or  sprite* 
.    Lifted  a  finger  long  and  white* 
And  slowly  beckon'd  him  away* 
He  would  have  given  his  throne  to  stay  ; 
But  such  a  spell  was  in  that  glance 
He  dared  not  pause*  but  must  advance. 

Forth  from  the  imperial  tent  they  hied* 

The  monarch  and  his  ghostly  guide ; 

Behind  the  Czar*  before  the  ghost* 

There's  not  a  sentry  at  his  post ; 

There's  not  a  sign  or  sound  of  war. 

Only  the  banners  drowsily  wave. 

Inly  muttered  the  furious  Czar* 

And  he  ground  his  teeth  for  very  spite*— 

<'  Beshrew  the  heart  of  each  sleeping  knave ! 

ril  chop  off  their  heads  with  the  morning  light." 

Still  on  and  on  the  spectre  speeds* 

The  monarch  following  where  he  leads ; 

Through  the  silent  camp  they  go* 

And  he  leaves  no  foot-piint  on  the  snow* 

But  onward  he  goes*  and  no  word  lets  fall* 

Straight  to  the  city's  hostile  wall. 

He  made  no  sigii*  and  he  spoke  no  name* 
But  the  drawbridge  fell  as  he  onward  came* 
And  in  the  unwilling  monarch  went ; 
He's  far  from  all  that  fear  or  love  him* 
Within  a  hostile  battlement* 
And  Sweden's  banner  waves  above  him. 
Still  rapidly  on  doth  the  spectre  glide, 

There's  not  a  soul  in  the  silent  streets* 
Save  the  guards  that  stand  on  either  side* 

As  still  as  ghosts  in  their  winding-sheets. 
Thus  on  they  sped  for  one  weary  hour* 
Till  they  paused  by  an  ancient  chapel  tower  ; 
Aqd  there*  there  rose  on  the  Monarch's  ear 
Mingled  voices  of  mirth  and  fear : 
For  there  came  a  roar  from  each  rocky  gravCi 
Like  the  far-off  voice  of  the  Bosnian  wave  i 
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And  each  old  pillar  and  antique  rafter 

Rang  with  wild  shouts  of  savage  laughter. 

The  trembling  Emperor  felt  for  his  sword> 

But  he  had  forgotten  to  buckle  it  on^ 

And  he  strove  to  speak  Ms  *larum  word. 

But  his  tongue  was  as  stiff  as  a  ridge  of  stone ; 

The  hairs  were  brbtlmg  on  his  head. 

When  the  pavement  yawned  beneath  their  tread. 

And  a  gleam  of  lurid  light  came  forth. 

Like  the  meteor  fires  tl^t  dance  in  the  north. 

Into  the  gulf  stepped  the  spectral  Elf, 

And  the  Emperor  followed  in  spite  of  himself. 

Loud  and  more  loud  grew  the  frantic  din. 
And  wondrous  the  scene  he  saw  within. 
By  the  red  fire  light,  by  the  torches*  glare. 
There  were  thirty  figures  standing  there : 

Each  was  clad,  like  his  ghostiy  guide. 

In  garment  rough,  of  the  wild  wolfs  hide. 

Savage  of  mien,  and  ghastiy  all. 

And  the^  seemed  to  the  Czar  to  be  pla3ring  at  ball ; 

Thirty  figures,  and  all  the  same. 

With  terrible  voice,  and  wiUi  noiseless  tread. 

They  hurried  on  with  their  wondrous  game. 

And  each  ball  that  the^  played  was  a  Sovereign's  head. 

There  was  William  of  England,  with  princelv  crown. 

And  they  played  with  him  against  Louis  of  France, 

And  Uie  Pope  and  the  Prussian  were  rolling  down. 

With  many  a  lubberly  German  crown. 

The  Austrian  Emperor's  head  did  ring 

Right  against  that  of  the  Spanish  King ; 

The  Saxon  was  dashed  against  the  Pole, 

And  the  Dane  and  the  Dutchman  did  rapidly  roU» 

The  grand  Si^^nior  was  flung  here  and  there. 

And  the  wamor  Charles,  with  his  martial  air. 

Said  one  of  the  drummers,  '*  Much  we  need 

A  ball  to  play  against  Charles  the  Swede.*' 

Quoth  another  spectre,  "  We  only  wait 

For  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Peter  the  Great  J" 

The  silent  guide,  with  a  ghastiy  grin. 

Raised  his  finder  long  and  thin. 

He  raised  hb  hand,  and  pointed  right 

At  the  Imperial  Muscovite. 

Instantiy,  with  a  wild  halloo. 

The  tmrty  drew  each  a  scimitar. 
Aside  their  reeking  balls  they  threw. 

And  furiously  rush'd  on  the  trembling  Czar. 
It's  ill  to  deal  with  a  desperate  man, 
Hotiy  the  Muscovite's  high  blood  ran, 
Strongly  he  seized  and  down  he  threw 
The  first  that  sprang  of  that  savage  crew ; 
Anotiier  came  on  and  to  earth  is  roll'd. 
When  loudly  cried  that  Cossack  old, 
'*  Awaken,  awaken.  Imperial  Sire, 
Your  Highness  has  tumbled  me  into  the  fire !  *' 
Louder  yet  the  Minister  said, 
"  Awaken,  your  Majesty's  broken  my  head  1 " 
Up  starts  the  Czar,  right  well  content 
To  find  him  in  his  own  good  tent, 
Hb  own  broad  banner  waving  o'er  him, 
And  the  Cossack  aad  Counselor  lying  before  him» 
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Fall  of  life.     Tip  us  the  scrawl.  An  ugly  custottef  claiming  acquaint- 

Indeed!   By  the  author  of  <' King  Ed-  ance,  too,  with   Hartiey   Coleridge* 

ward*8  Dream,**  a  composition  of  much  and  an  equality  of  merit  with  that  in- 

beauty,  in  a  late  Number,  which,  no  genlous  Sonnetteer.      We  feel  that 

doubt,  you    Neophytes   remember —  'tis  a  little  infra  dig  to  read  up  such 

whose  dwelling  u  in  the  Oreen  Isle,  sort  of  affairs  to  our  Neophytes ;  but 

but  we  know  not  if  ha  be  a  ton  of  Hun  is  ao  htkp  to  it,  lor  we  are 

Eriuy  or  a  eonpatriot  of  our  own*  bound  to  gfrv  nttariBBe  to 

Tis  oar  torn.    From  Low  Fumess !  comes  to  hand. 

What,  from  Ulyerston,  Low  Fumess,  (  fVit  drawl.) 
Lancashire  ?    Who  the  deuce  is.  he  ? 

SONNETS. 

YOB  THE  nnmro-aooM. 

1. 
'«  Dinnor  is  on  the  table  I  '*     With  a  smile 

The  beau,  who  claims  in  rank  the  precedence 

In  drawic^-room,  escorts  the  hostess  dience 
To  dining-room,  whose  scents  each  nose  beg^e  ;— 
The  rest,  all  sniffing,  follow,  rank  and  file ; 

And,  lo  I  like  iEtnas,  hills  of  flesh  dispense 

Round  seas  of  soup  yolcanic  yapours  dense  ;^' 
The  slighted  guest,  at  sight,  digests  his  bile ; 
All  crouch*d  and  munching,  he  who  helps  the  fish 

Before  the  hostess  placed,  and  smirks  upon  her 
At  her  right  hand,  at  length  breathes  forth  a  wish 

That  Ira  to  ''  wine"  with  her  may  haye  the  honour ; 
She  bends  assent — he  fills — she  bows,  and  sips ; 
He  glass  like  crystal  taints  with  greasy  lips. 

11. 

An  amateur  in  **  feeds,**  resolyed  to  sate 
The  crayings  of  his  pamper'd  appetite 
From  eyery  dish  within  his  range  of  sight. 

Sends,  now  and  then,  by  John's  red  fist,  his  plate 

At  each  skilFd  caryer*s  elbow  to  await 

Of  fish  and  flesh  supplies ;  which,  in  his  '<  kite,** 
With  wine  and  beer,  cheese,  maggot,  too,  and  mite. 

Are  duly  lodged : — he  rubs  his  moisten'd  pate 

At  each  short  pause  ;  but  few — not  choice — his  words  ; 
Not  so  the  ladies,  who,  from  rich  resources. 
Chat  through  the  changes  of  the  different  courses,— 

Dessert  as  well — ^yet  only  peck  like  birds  :^> 

Alas  1  the  hostess  with  her  tail  retreats. 

And  beaux  polite  all  scramble  from  their  seats. 

rOE  THE  DKAWIKQ-ROOK. 

t. 

O  blessed  nights  of  tea  and  toast  1  when  mee^ 

Summoned  by  spell  of  labyrinth-like  note. 

Each  sex,  in  pnde  of  coat  and  petticoat. 
To  talk  like  paroquets,  and  laugh  and  eat ; 
Could  I  your  joys  in  measured  Imes  repeat. 

The  tales  that  once  the  sultan's  dame,  by  rots. 

Told  to  her  spouse  in  bed,  to  saye  her  throat 
In  *'  Araby  the  Blest,**  I  d  surely  beat :— 
Neither  should  genii  nor  fairies  fail 
To  add  enchantment  to  my  ni^hUy  tale ; 
For  still,  at  each  gay  damsd's  back»  shonld  watch. 
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In  ttiortal  8hape>  some  patronishig:  sprite^ 
To  lend  her  fascinations  through  the  night. 
And  make  her^  matchless^  worthy  of  a  match. 
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Ai  air-bom  clouds,  in  majesty  serene. 
Their  borders  richly  gilded  by  the  ray 
Of  that  great  artisan,  the  San,  in  May, 

Through  pathless,  boundless  skies  are  floating  seen ; 

So  are  the  junior  damsels,  fat  and  lean. 
At  erening  routs  seen  compassing  their  way 
Through  skies  of  silk — some  beau  their  god  of  day  ; 

Neglectfid  of  the  Queen  of  Night,  I  ween. 

Damsels !  may  no  dark  sudden  storms  arise 

To  stop  your  gallant  progress  through  the  skies. 

And  rend  your  choicest  charms  combined  asunder. 
For  evil  passions  are  the  storms  that  chase 
The  cheering  sunshine  from  the  fairest  face. 

And  substitute  black  lowering  clouds  of  thunder. 


The  feed  is  agahi  on  the  water — 
ihe  May-Fly.  Good-bye,  Boys — ^you 
will  find  toe  Old  Man  dodging  about 
the  bolms  of  Old  Melrose — perhaps 
asleep  below  a  tree.  Don't  be  later 
tiian  Five — ^for  thence  *tis  a  stiffish 
walk  by  the  rirer  side  to  St  BoswelFs 
— and  we  shall  be  loaded  like  Pedlars. 
You  will  find  some  rich  ground  aboTe 
Tonder  cairn.  There  they  go — God 
bless  them — three  as  fine  lads  as  erer 
•moked  a  cigar.  We  shall  saunter 
along  the  walks  through  these  wooded 
banks,  without  a  throw,  for  we  hate 
to  work  among  bushes,  and  half  a  mile 
down  there  is  free  elbow-room  on 
that  beautiful  bend  of  the  river  that 
goes  proudly  sweeping  the  rocks  be- 
low that  '*  woody  theatre  of  amplest 
▼iew" — and  meanwhile  we  cannot 
help  iBoraKzing  on  the  trials  and 
tenlptations  to  which  these  striplings 
will  be  exposed — ^bnt  our  affection  de- 
ters us  from  any  application  of  our 
s^^oqi^  to  their  indtvidual  characters, 
and  we  think  but  of  those  incident  to 
youth.  Why  err  and  sin  we,  old  and 
young  alike,  against  the  couTictions 
of  omr  reason,  though  they  are  clear  as 
day?  Became  the  conviction  which 
at  the  time  of  absent  temptation  is 
dear  as  day,  in  the  time  of  present 
temptation  grows  weak  and  ceases. 
We  are  not  without  it — not  without 
its  monitory  whisper,  but  without  the 
boundless,  hioid  sight  of  the  truth. 
How  does  this  happen  ?  From  the 
intimate  relation  of  knowledge  and 
feeling.  There  is  no  clear  moral 
knowledge  wkhout  the  feeling  that 
belongs  to  it.  Let  the  fine,  the  good 
IMUig,  be  strong  in  the  spirit,  and 


all  the  knowledge  which  pertains  to 
and  consents  with  that  feeling  shall 
crowd  into  it.  Disturb  and  dispurify 
the  feeling,  and  the  knowledge  has 
vanished.  You  are  in  the  presence  of 
one  holy,  and  have  insight  of  all  holy 
things.  Go  from  the  presence  and 
your  own  blood  rushes  up  into  your 
heart,  and  like  a  storm  chases  away 
all  the  forms  of  light.  Su^ect  your- 
self to  any  other  bright  infiuenees, 
even  those  of  inanimate  things,  then 
go  from  them — the  effect  is  the  same. 
The  change  is  produced  first  in  the 
feelings,  then  in  the  understanding. 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  same  vessel 
should  be  capable  ahemately  of  high 
and  low,  fair  and  foul,  passions  ?  That 
b  all  the  question.  There  is  no  won- 
der afterwards  that  it  should  be  ca- 
pable of  adverse  knowledges,  for  the 
knowledges  wait  upon  the  feelings. 
But  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  mixture 
of  spirit  and  flesh  should  feel  alterna- 
tions from  the  prevalence  now  of  one, 
now  of  the  other — any  more  than  that 
the  same  mind  shall  be  now  merry  and 
now  sad.  Examine  what  is  our  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  a  total  and  summing 
result  of  universal  inspection  of  things. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  hundred  parcels  of 
knowledge,  perchance  ill  assembled. 
Let  each  parcel  be  homogenous  in  it- 
self—yet the  several  parcels  to  one  an- 
other shall  be  heterogeneous.  See  how 
this  is  possible.  The  boy  reads  mighty 
histories  of  Roman  consuls  and  war- 
riors. He  is  in  a  counting-house,  and 
sees  clerks  and  customers.  Are  his 
two  worlds  one  world,  or  two  ?  Two. 
He  has  one  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, one  belief  of  the  capacities  of 
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man,  high,  magnantmous,  daring  for 
one  world,  a  low^  timid,  suspicious 
belief  for  Uie  other.  Both  agpgregates 
exist  in  his  mind,  but  not  together,  al- 
ternately. You  wonder  that  two  op- 
posite beliefs  can  exist  together,  but 
they  do  not  exist  together.  Nothing 
exists  in  the  mind,  but  what  is  active 
in  it  at  the  moment.  Every  thing 
else  is  then  only  a  dormant  possibility^ 
a  determination  under  certain  possible 
circumstances  to  the  arising  of  cer- 
tain thoughts.  We  know  not  why 
there  should  not  be  at  once  determi- 
nations subsisting  for  the  arising  under 
different  and  opposite  circumstances, 
of  different  and  opposite  beliefs.  Why 
should  the  boy  bring  together  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  present  day  ?  He  finds 
one  through  books  and  his  imagina- 
tion, the  other  by  his  senses.  If  he 
is  a  strong  comparer  he  will  struggle 
to  bring  them  together.  If  not,  he 
will  not.  Each  is  an  easy  set  of  ideas 
in  itself.  Each  in  itself  is  self-con- 
sistent. Association  tells  why  the 
thoughts  gathered  up  together  will  re- 
main together,  wh^  the  thoughts  in- 
fused and  bound  with  one  feeling  will 
remain  together.  The  law  of  belief 
requires  that  each  mass  of  ideas  on 
which  belief  is  to  fix  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  itself,  self-consistent.  Then 
belief  adheres,  and  applies  itself.  That 
is  all  the  law.  Therefore  we  know  ex- 
perimentally that  the  mind  is  capable 
of  numberless  incompatible  beliefs^ 
that  it  Believes,  under  moods,  known 
fictions.  That  is  a  palpable  case, 
well-known.  The  incompatible  beliefe 
which  it  holds  touching  real  things  is 
less  observed,  but  more  important. 
It  is  to  an  incredible  extent.  Whv 
not  ?  What  ground  have  we  for  antici- 
pating that  the  knowledge  shall  be  well 
digested,  an  harmonious  whole  ?  That 
is  to  suppose  wonderful  intellectual 
power  of  self-examination.  You  read 
the  well-conducted  story  which  ends 
in  death.  You  read  it  again,  and 
in  spite  of  your  knowledge,  you 
doubt  and  hope  that  it  shall  not 
so  end.  This,  then,  is  our  nature. 
Our  mind  is  not  one  aggregate,  but  a 
thousand  half-connected  or  disconnect- 
ed aggregates — aggregated  good,  and 
aggregated  evil — but  always  thought 
bound  up  in  its  own  feeling.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  such  a  mind  shall  be 
one  hour  all  earth,  and  the  next  all 
heaven  ?  The  younger  the  mind  the 
more  total  and  separate  is  the  occupa* 


tion  of  it,  now  by  one  agffr^^te,  now 
by  the  opposite.  Wo  when  the  op- 
posites  become  confoimded,  and  climb- 
mg  impurity  stains  the  empyrean  I 

Nay,  we  must  try  this  stream,  for 
*tis  a  famous  salmon  cast,  and  we  may 
peradventure  happen  on  a  Fish. 
There !  Didn*t  we  tell  you  so  ?  Fast  in 
a  tree.  That*s  lucky — for  we  cannot 
be  bothered  with  changing  our  flies, 
and  now  we  are  presented  with  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  getting  quit 
of  that  set,  we  shall  leave  them  dang- 
ling there  for  the  sand-martins. 

Eh  ?  eh  ?  not  in  Gog— not  in  Ma- 
gog— not  in  our  hat — not  in  our  waist- 
coat— not  in  our  jacket — not  in  our 
breeches !  By  the  ghost  of  Autolycus 
some  pickpocket,  while  we  were  mo^ 
ralizing,  has  abstracted  our  Lascelles  1 
With  the  exception  of  those  three  up 
by  yonder,  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  a  fly !  We  may  as  well  tie  a 
stone  to  each  of  otfr  feet,  and  sink 
away  from  all  sense  of  misery  in  this 
Salmon  Pool.  Oh  1  that  it  had  been 
our  purse !  Who  cares  for  a  dozen 
dirty  sovereigns  and  a  score  of  nasty 
notes  ?  And  what*s  the  use  of  them  to  us 
now,  or  indeed  at  any  time  ?  And  what's 
the  use  of  this  idiotical  rod  ?  Hang 
it,  if  a  littie  thing  would  not  make  us 
break  it !  A  multiplying  reel  indeed  1 
The  invention  of  a  Fool.  But  the 
coach  passes  the  bridge  about  ^is 
hour,  and  we  shall  return  to  Edin* 
burgh.  Don*t  talk  to  us  of  flies  at 
Melrose.  O  Beelzebub  1  O  Satan  1 
was  ever  man  tempted  as  we  are  tempt- 
ed—see— see  a  Fish — a  fine  Fisb — an 
enormous  Fish — ^leaping  to  insult  us 
— had  we  a  gun  we  could  shoot  him~- 
but  we  have  no  gun — only  this  great 
clumsy  rod.  There — let  it  lie'  there 
for  the  first  person  that  passes — for 
we  swear  never  to  angle  more.  As 
for  tiie  Tweed  we  are  tired  of  it*  yid 
wonder  what  infatuation  brought  us 
here — we  shall  be  made  to  pay  for 
this  yet — whew  I  there  was  a  twinge 
^.that  big  toe  of  ours  we*ll  warrant  it  is 
as  red  as  fire,  and  we  bitterly  confess 
that  we  deserve  the  gout.  Och  I  och ! 
ochl 

But  hark  I  whoop  and  hdIo»  and  is 
that  too  the  music  of  the  hunter's 
horn  ?  Reverberating  among  the 
woods  a  well-known  voice  salutes  our 
ear ;  and  there  1  bounds  our  bold 
Bluebeard  over therocks  like aohamois 
taking  his  pastime.  Holding  up  our 
liAsgELijss  I   He  drops  it  with  a  few 
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affectionate  and  respectful  words  into 
GrOG^hoping  we  bad  not  missed  it— « 
and  is  ofiUeaving  us  to  our  own  re- 
flections and  onr  flies.  Nor  do  those 
amount  to  remorse-^nor  these  to  more 
than  a  few  dozens.  Sampson's  strength 
having  been  restored — we  speak  of 
our  rodf  mind  ye,  not  of  ourselyes— 
we  liflt  up  our  downcast  eyes,  and 
stealing  somewhat  ashamed  a  fortiye 
glance  at  the  trees  and  stones  that 
must  have  overheard  and  overseen  all 
our  behaviour, 

"  Throagb  Eden  take  our  solitary  waj.** 

We  leave  those  who  have  been  in 
any  thing  like  the  same  predicament  to 
confess— not  publicly — there  is  no  oc- 
casion for  that — nor  on  thmr  knees — 
but  to  their  own  consciences,  if  they 
have  any,  their  grief  and  their  joy, 
their  guilt,  and  we  hope,  their  grati- 
tude. Transported  though  they  were 
beyond  all  bounds,  we  forgive  them ; 
for  even  those  great  masters  of  wis- 
dom, the  Stoics,  were  not  infallible, 
nor  were  they  always  able  to  sustain, 
at  their  utmost  strength,  in  practice 
-  the  principles  of  their  philosophy — 
neither  always  are  we,  nor,  as  you 
shall  hear,  Tomkins. 

One  of  the  most  notable  Trials  and 
Triumphs  of  Temper  on  record  is 
that  wnich  occurred  to  our  literary 
and  political  associate  a  good  many 
years  ago,  before  his  celebrity  at  the 
Hen  and  Chickens.  "  Shall  I  take 
down  your  breeches,  sir,  and  give 
them  a  brush?**  said  Boots  to  the 
Bagman,  lifting  them,  as  he  spoke, 
from  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed  in 
which  the  brazier  reposed.  "  Do  '*• — 
and  Boots  and  breeches  disappeared — 
and  shall  it  be  for  ever  ?  So,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  began  Isaac  to  sus- 
pect ;  for  to  that  continuous  alarum- 
bell  of  his,  chambermaid  after  .cham- 
bermaid  withdrew  his  curtains  at  the 
life  of  da;jr,  but  could  give  no  authen- 
tic intelugence  of  lus  nether  gar- 
ments. Pair  after  pair — "  alike,  but 
oh  I  how  different  I  — were  -brought, 
with  a  clinical  lecture,  to  the  Bagman, 
whom  it  required  no  ordinary  courage 
to  approach.  In  desperation,  panta- 
loons were  exhibited,  though  a  voice 
continued  to  cry  to  all  the  house 
•*  breeches — ^knee-breeches — shorts.'* 
"Are  you  sure,  sir,"  said  one  soft 
voice,  '<  that  you  had  them  on  last 
night  on  descending  from  the  Evening 
Star?"    "  Will  you  have  the  good- 
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ness,  sir,**  said  another,  '<  to  feel  if  you 
have  not  got  them  on  now?*'  Job's 
own  stock  of  patience  would  have  been 
exhausted  by  such  queries ;  and  Isaac 
— no  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon — 
stood  like  a  Highlander  in  a  linen  kilt 
on  the  floor.  That  floor  was  literally 
strewed  with  breech^  "  thick  as  the 
leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallam- 
brosa,"  but  they  might  just  as  well  have 
been  petticoats — for  not  into  one  sin- 
gle pair  of  the  many  there  could  Tom- 
kins,  though  in  the  last  extremity,  |^et 
his  extremities  to  go  ; — so  after  a  rew 
minutes  in  "  maiden  meditation  fancy 
free,**  he  descended  in  his  drawers  and 
Ms  dressing  gown  into  the  Travellers* 
Room.  Sternly  eyeing  a  stout  gentie- 
man  at  muffins  in  a  box,  he  ordered 
him  to  stand  up — an  order  at  once 
obeyed — for  'tis  a  fact  worth  knowing 
that  not  one  man  in  a  million  will,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  have  presence 
of  mind  to  sit  still,  if  in  an  authorita- 
tive voice  you  command  him  instantly 
to  rise.  <'  How  dare  von,  sir,  to  wear 
our  breeches?**  cried  Tomkins,  like 
Jupiter  Tonans.  "  Your  breeches  !** 
replied,  like  Zephyr,  the  traveller  in 
the  soft  line.  "  Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  ter- 
rible as  hell,'*  replicated  the  traveller  in 
the  hard  line — "  Yes !  Our  Breeches ! 
we  could  swear  to  that  velveteen  at 
Japan."  "  It  may  have  been  off  the 
same  piece,  Mr  Tomkins,"  calmly  re- 
torted the  man  of  muffins — '*  but— no 
tricks  upon  travellers — our  breeches 
are  our  own — (and  he  clapped  his  hand 
firmly  on  his  thigh  as  he  spoke) — and 
we  would  scorn  to  wear  any  man's — 
were  he  the  Ring  himself— and  what 
is  more,  Mr  Tomkins,  we  made  our 
breeches  with  our  own  hands — the 
mistress  having  taken  our  measure — 
and  let  us  tell  you,  sir,  it  was  forgetful 
in  your  Mrs  Tomkins  not  to  exchange 
lower  garments  with  her  husband, 
before  he  left  home— for,  genUemen, 
the  grey  mare  is  the  better  horse." 

After  a  stormy  discussion,  and  a 
torrid  house-warming,  it  was  finally 
discovered,  that  Boots  had  borne  away 
the  Bagman's  breeches  in  the  Morning 
Star.  How  was  this  ?  With  the  trunk- 
hose  over  his  arm,  he  had  been  watch- 
ing the  start ;  and  though  that  was  out 
of  his  line,  assisting  to  remove  the 
horse-clothsfrom  the  four  furies;  when 
purpled  coachee,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy^ 
fell  off  the  box— and  though  that  w^ 
out  of  his  line  too.  Boots,  obeying 
Impulse  pf  his  own  great  heart,  gatl 
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ing  up  tbe  reins,  nor  iiag^ing  down  the 
breeenes,  in  a  jifiy  was  on  the  Taoant 
throne.    There, 

''Attired 
"With  sadden  brlghtiiess,  Uke  ainanin* 

spDedf 
he  handled  the  ribands  in  a  style 
that  would  hare  excited  the  admi- 
ration and  envy  of  FoweU  Buxton. 
Once  oifx  mortal  man  might  not  hope 
to  stop,  till  they  themselves  chose  to 
pun  up— that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  stage 
— 4hose  Oreys.  Soon  as  the  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  had  transpired, 
Tomkins,  in  wliat  Is  called  a  state 
neariy  amounting  to  firenzy,  ordered 
out  a  Po-Shay  and  Four— not  simply, 
for  their  own  sake>  to  OTortake  his  fly- 
ing VeWeteens,  but  for  her  own  sake 
too,  the  Morning  Star.  For  in  her 
had  he  been  booked — so  he  swore, 
and  none  dared  to  contradict  him — 
inside  to  Manchester.  The  Star 
had  ten  minutes*  start— and  the  lovttt 
odds  were  offered— and  safe  enough 
^taken  "  a«dn*  the  Po-Shay." 
Strange  that  aU  his  accidents  on  the 
road  occur  to  Tomkins  at  mile- 
stones. The  Po-Shay  was  hanging 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Morning  Star,  when 
whew  I  off  flew  one  of  the  wheels,  and 
though  the  other  endeavoured  to  do 
its  duty  for  some  hundred  yards,  the 
postilion,  trusting  to  the  liberality  of 
Tomkins,  thought  it  prudent  to  pull 
up,  while  the  Morning  Star  was  seen 
lessening  to  the  eye,  fiur  away  on  the 
horizoUf  Indifferent  to  the  disasters 
of  this  lower  world. 

It  was  inaccurately  stated  at  the 
time  that  Tomkins  '*  was  taken  out 
of  the  vehicle  much  bruised" — for  the 
Ydhide  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  our 
excellent  friend  was  lying  on  the  path, 
with  his  head,  as  usual,  resting  on  a 
mile-stone— ''From  Birmingham  nine 
MILES."  The  swoon  was  stated  at  the 
time  to  have  been  perhaps  the  longest 
into  which  he  had  ever  been  flung. 
The  postilion  had  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  to  the  surgeon  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village  who  was  soon  on  the 
spot — and  anxiously  enauiring  '*  what 
had  become  of  the  Lady?**  that 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  not 
been  carrying  off  an  heiress,  but  was 
in  pursuit  of  his  breeches — proved  to 
be  outside  passen^rs  on  the  Morning 
Star.  Tomkins  is  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
peramenty  and  bleeds  easily;  and  to 
bis  idiosyncrasy  must  be  attributed 
his  many  miraculous  escapes — for  we 


doubt  if  there  has  been  any  gpecfos  of 
vehicle  in  vogue  within  these  thiitjr 
years  out  of  which  he  has  not  been 
thrown — not  to  mention  his  innu- 
merable falls  from  horseback.  Ih  lees 
than  half  an  hour  he  awoke  from  his 
swoon — and  will  tou  beliew  it^-pro^ 
pare  yourselves  for  a  wonder,  but  a 
truth — with  his  Breeches  on  /  Yes  t 
with  his  breeches  on  as  indi^initably 
as  ours  are  on  at  this  moment — or 
▼ours — ^pardon,  if  a  Lady,  the  soft 
impeachment.  Boots,  in  a  return 
shay,  had  espied  the  President  of  the 
Free  and  Easy  in  the  above  condition, 
and  not  only  restored  the  lamented 
Bagman*s  breeches,  but,  no  easy  task, 
assisted  the  surgeon  in  putting  them 
on  the  limbs  of  one  who  it  was  thought 
had  gone,  or  was  just  a-going,  to  settle 
his  accounts  in  that  place  from  whose 
bourne  no  Traveller  returns. 

The  astonishment  of  Tomkins— 
But  hooly  and  fairly — hooly  and  fair- 
ly— now  for  A  Fish.  With  these  bless- 
ed eyes  we  saw  him — himself  and  his 
shadow — and  .though  we  do  not  fore- 
see what  we  can  do  with  him — should 
he  take  down  the  river — for  *li8twen-* 
iy  feet  deep  at  yonder  circumbendibus 
—and  we  harried  a  hawk's  nest  on  the 
face  of  that  rock — yet  let  us  trust  to 
our  genius,  which,  uke  Wellington's,  is 
not  only  fertile,  but  prompt  in  expedi- 
ents in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  should 
the  day  seem  to  be  going  against  us, 
and  the  aspect  of  affairs  desperate,  why 
then,  we  shall  charge  across  the  river, 
and  show  the  heaviest  salmon  in  tbe 
Tweed  that  swimming  is  a  game  that 
two  can  play  at.  Let  us  put  on  a  bigger 
ahd  a  brighter  Professor.  Gog  and  Ma- 
ffog — lie  you  there — and  Tip  be  quiet. 
Would  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  were  here, 
who  excels  in  all  he  tries — artist, 
anatomist,  angler  of  the  first  water — 
in  science  a  discoverer,  yet,  like  al- 
most all  the  men  of  genius  whom  we 
have  known,  simple  in  his  manners  as 
if  he  were  an  amiable  obscure — more- 
over, a  delightful  companion— tbe  asso- 
ciate of  Sir  Humphry,  and  the  beloved 
of  Babington — that  we  might  yield  to 
him  due  precedence,  and  see  a  Fish 
taken  to  perfection.  **  Catch  your 
fish  before  you  gut  them,**  is  almost 
the  only  old  adage  we  despise.  It*s 
spirit  is  scornful,  and  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  skill  is  inferior  to  fortune. 
We  eat  them  first — gut  them  shortly 
after — and  catch  them  when  we  can. 
Strike,  Kit!    He*s   harpooned — and 
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now»gentlemen>  for  the  next  half-hour  'twould  be  a  shame  to  set  his  glory 
silence.  in  the  shade* 

What  may  have  been  going  on  fbr        Some  poetry  might  be  of  service  to 

the  last  half-honr  hi  finTopei  Ameri*  us  to  oami  our  exultation  by  divert- 

ca^  Asia,  and  Africa  we  neither  know  ing  some  of  our  feelings  into  ano- 

nor  care ;  but  thbrb  He  lies  !  Iher  souree.   Open  your  mouth,  Gog. 

"  And  we  could  wish  to  die  iMl  Might  Thank  you  for  that.— Schiller's  Di- 

lets  great  ▼£>>  translated  by  the  Rey.   James 

Might  stamp  ns  MortiL**  White. 

Let  the   sun  shine   on  hini-<»fbr 

t. 

'*  Who  dares,  whether  knight  or  squire*  to  spring 

This  wild  abyss  within  ? 
A  golden  cup  in  the  ffulf  I  dingus 
How  auioi  its  black  maw  has  suek'd  it  in ! 
Whoever  tne  cup  will  show  to  toe, 
He  may  keep  it.    His  own  shall  the  goUet  be.** 
tt. 
So  spoke  the  King,  and  the  cup  he  cast 

From  the  rock  abrupt  and  steepi 
Whose  summit  overhangs  the  ocean  tasti 
Where  Charybdis*  whirlpools  howl  and  sweep ; 
"  Now,  who  has  the  couragoi  I  ask  again# 
Into  this  gulf  to  dive  amain  ?** 
m. 
And  the  knights  and  squires  around  him  keep 

A  listening  silence  there  $ 
And  gaze  below  on  the  raging  deep, 
And  no  one  to  win  the  gobkt  will  dare. 
And  again  for  the  third  time  asks  the  KinCi 
*«  Is  nobody  here  who  vrill  dare  to  spring  r * 
It. 
But  all  in  the  self-same  silence  stand— 

And  a  gallant  page  and  gay 
Ck>mes  forth  from  the  attendant's  quaking  bandi 
And  his  girdle  and  mantle  he  dashes  away-^ 
And  all  the  men  and  the  women  there 
On  the  handsome  youth  in  amazement  stare. 

T. 

And  now  when  he  look*d  on  the  gulf  below. 

From  the  rock*s  extremest  Terge, 
The  waters  Charybdis  drank  down,  she  now 
Sends  back  again  in  a  roaring  surge. 
And  loud  as  a  distant  thunder  peid. 
In  foam  from  her  bosom  of  blackness  they  reel. 

VI. 

They  tumbled,  and  bubbled,  and  growl'd,  and  hissM, 

As  when  water  mingles  with  flame ; 
And  they  sent  to  the  skies  their  smoking  mist. 
And  flood  upon  flood  unending  came ; 
Uncheck'd,  undrd,  they  came  gusnhig  forth. 
As  if  sea  to  another  sea  gare  birth, 
rn. 
At  last  when  the  tumult  subsides,  a  rent 

Yawns  black  where  the  white  foam  whelmsi 
Fathomless — endless,  as  it  went 
Sheer  down  into  Hell's  dark  realms ; 
And  the  waves  dashing  on  in  their  surgy  floir, 
Down,  doim  in  the  whirUng  eddies  go  I 
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vni. 
How  quickj  ere  the  surges  come  back,  the  youth 

Commends  his  soul  to  heaT*o> 
And— A  cry  rose  all  round  of  dismay  and  ruth<— 
And  awaY>  away  in  the  whirl  he  is  riy'n. 
And  darkly  the  gallant  swimmer  o'er 
The  black  maw  closes  I    He's  seen  no  more. 

IX. 

And  ulence  is  oyer  the  g^f  profound. 

That  booms  with  hollow  swell ; 
And  quiyering,  from  lip  to  lip,  goes  round 
High  hearted  young  hero,  fare  thee  well ! 
And  hoUower,  hollower  howls  the  flood. 
And  they  tarry  in  anxious  and  fearful  mood. 

X. 

'*  And  shouldst  thou  the  crown  itself  down  fling. 

Proclaiming,  whoeyer  jumps  in 
And  bringps  it  to  me,  shall  wear  it  as  king. 
The  prize  I  would  ne*er  haye  the  wish  to  win. 
There  bresuthes  not  the  being  of  mortal  mould  / 

Who  may  tell  what  these  howling  deeps  enfold! 

XI. 

Full  many  a  ship  in  the  yortez  cast. 

And  has  sunk  in  the  gaping  waye ; 
And  shiyerd  to  pieces,  haye  keel  and  mast 
Struggled  up  from  the  all-deyouring  graye ; 
And  clear — ^like  the  rushing  of  tempests  drear — 
The  roar  sounds  nearer,  and  yet  more  near, 
xu. 
And  they  tumbled,  and  bubbled,  and  growl'd,  and  hissM, 

As  when  water  mingles  with  flame—. 
And  they  sent  to  the  skies  their  smoking  mist ; 
And  flood  upon  flood  unending  came. 
And  loud  as  a  distant  thunder  peal. 
In  foam  from  its  bosom  of  blackness  they  reel, 
xiu. 
And  see  I  mid  the  current  dark  raging  there. 

Where  something  gleams  swan- white  I 
And  an  arm  and  glist*nine  neck  are  bare. 
And  it  oars  its  way  with  untiring  might. 
*Tis  he ! — In  his  left  hand  holding  up 
With  wayings  of  triumph  the  golden  cup ! 

XIV. 

And  a  long  deep  breath  now  draweth  he. 

And  he  blesses  the  heayenly  air ; 
And  one  to  another  shouts  joyously, 
*'  It  keeps  him  not  down  I  he  liyes !  he*s  there ! 
From  the  graye  where  the  whirling  waters  strive 
The  braye  one  has  rescued  his  soul  alive." 

XV. 

And  he  comes,  girt  round  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

At  the  monarch's  feet  he  falb. 
And  gives  him  the  goblet,  submissive  bowed, — 
And  the  King  on  his  beautiful  daughter  calls. 
Who  brims  it  with  wine  that  brightly  bums. 
And  then  to  the  King  the  stripling  turns. 

XVI. 

"  Long  life  to  the  King  I  Bo  joyful  he 

Who  breathes  in  the  rosy  air ! 
For  all  things  below  most  mghtful  be ; — 
And  to  tempt  the  gods  let  no  one  dare  ; 
Let  him  pray  that  the  things  never  blast  his  siffht. 
Which  they'ye  graciously  hidden  in  horror  and  night. 
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xvn, 
**  With  lightning  speed  I  was  torn  beloir^ 

And  against  me  from  shaft  of  stone 
Came  a  torrent^  wild  heaying  with  g^hing  flow« 
And  now  hy  the  double-stream^s  might  o^erthrown^ 
Like  a  top  sent  roimd  with  giddying  twisty 
Round  and  Hound  I  was  tum'd.    'Twas  vain  to  resist.  - 
xvui. 
**  Then  God—when  I  call'd  on  him— did  show^ 

In  my  hour  of  utmost  need, 
A  reef  rising  up  from  the  depths  below. 
Which  I  tremblingly  seized,  and  from  death  was  freed ; 
On  a  peak  of  the  coral  there  hung  the  cup. 
Or  the  fathomless  deep  would  hare  swallow*d  it  up. 

XIX. 

**  Far,  far  down  below  me,  mountun-deep. 

The  purple  gloom  was  spread ; 
And  there,  though  the  ear  may  for  ever  sleep, 
The  eye  look*d  downward  in  shuddering  dread. 
Where  dragons  and  serpents  and  crocodiles  strive. 
Making  the  hellish  abysses  alive. 

XX. 

**  Black  stnu^gled,  in  wild  confusion  there. 
In  horrible  heaps  uproll'd. 
The  prickly  ray,  and  the  codfish  bare. 
And  the  grisly  hammer's  unwieldy  mould. 
And  the  shark^-4he  sea-hy^ena--^lar*d. 
And  his  threatening  teeth  in  his  fury  bared. 

XXI. 

**  And  there  I  clung,  with  the  knowledge  drear 

That  human  help  was  none ; 
A  rational  man  amid  shapes  of  fear 
In  his  horrors  all  alone  I 
Far  down — out  of  hearing  of  mankind — placed 
*Mid  the  monsters  of  that  most  dismal  waste. 

XXII. 

**  And  shuddering  I  thought,  as  around  they  coil'd. 

And  a  hundred  joints  grew  stifi^. 
They  would  snap  me  up.     And  with  terror  wild 
I  loosen'd  my  hold  of  the  coral  cliff. 
And,  instant,  the  vortex  with  savage  roar 
Embraced  me ;  but  upward  to  safety  bore.*' 

XXIII. 

Deep  marvellM,  this  tale  to  hear  the  King, 

Ajid  he  said,  **  The  cup's  thine  own. 
And  now  I  will  give  thee  this  golden  ring 
Adom'd  with  the  costliest  precious  stone> 
If  thou  divest  again,  and  will  tell  to  me 
The  sights  in  that  lowest  abyss  thou  shalt  see.**  • 

XXIV. 

This  heard,  with  soft  feeling,  the  daughter  fair. 

And  she  spoke  in  winsome  tone ; 
**  Oh  father,  this  horrible  sport  forbear. 

He  has  dene  for  thee  what  none  else  has  done ; 
But  if  nothing  the  wish  of  thy  heart  can  tame. 
Let  the  knights  by  the  gallant  page  take  shame.** 
xxv. 
Then  the  monarch  impatiently  seiz*d  the  cup 

And  dashed  it  in  the  sea ; 
**  If  hither  again  thou  shalt  bring  it  me  up. 
The  noblest  of  all  my  knights  thou  shalt  be. 
And,  as  husband,  this  day  shalt  embrace  the  maid 
Who  now  for  thee  hath  in  pity  prayed/* 
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XXTI. 

A  poweri  as  of  heayeiiy  his  bosom  raisod* 

And  his  eye  shot  Hghtning  forth ; 
On  the  blushing  and  beautifm  maid  he  gaied* 
And  saw  her  grow  pale  and  sink  to  earth } 
It  inspires  him  that  eostUest  prize  to  win^ 
And  fbr  lifb  or  Ibr  death  he  dives  headlong  in  I 
xxTn. 
They  list  to  the  breakers  as  back  tiiey  sweep. 

Made  known  by  their  thnndering  call  i 
With  loving  eyes  they  keep  watoh  on  the  deep ; 
The  waters — ^the  waters  are  coming  all ! 
Upwards — and  downwards  they  gurgle  amain. 
But  nothing  brings  back  the  youth  again. 


I3mh 


There  is  to  us  no  other  such  deep 
and  undisturbed  delight — ^when  we  are 
happy — as  Silence.  Sound  ftrom  ina- 
nimate or  sentient  nature  there  may 
be — ^perhaps,  even  when  we  are  not 
conscious  of  hearing  it,  it  is  neverthe- 
less nec^sary  to  prevent  the  profound 
from  being  painful,  by  its  upholding 
by  some  mysterious  power  over  the 
memory  the  felt .  union  between  our 
spiritual  and  our  bodily  being — so  that 
even  **  when  we  are  laid  asleep  in  body 
and  become  a  living  soul,*' we  still 
are  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  our 
*'  word-dividing"  life.  In  the  sacred 
silence  of  the  Living  Temple !  Think 
of  these  words — and  then  of  the  pra- 
ting— ^jabbering — spouting — prosing 
— argufying  and  diiming-in-your-ears 
that  are  so  continually  assainng  one's 
soul  in  what  is  called  society—and  who 
would  not  desire  to  be  an  inmate  in 
some  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  I 
How  few  are  they,  privileged  by  nature 
to  open  their  mouth  and  speak!  not 
one  m  a  hundred — and  the  hundred 
take  good  care  that  the  one  who  has 
the  privilege  shall  seldom  have  either 
the  power  or  the  opportunity,  and  bray 
himoutof  the  wish  to  exercise  his  right. 
Nay,  at  the  gabble  of  adngle  ffoose — 
not  on  a  conmion,  where  it  is  very 
pleasant,  even  poetical — ^but  in  a  <fin- 
mg-room — ^the  genius  of  eloquence, 
and  the  eloquence  of  genius  sit  tongue- 
tied.  And,  oh !  dear  the  day !  wh«i 
there  is  a  whole  flock  of  them,  rishig 
on  their  splay  feet,  with  their  clumsy 
bottoms  some  inches  removed  above 
the  level  of  the  sea«  necks  erected,  bDIs 
protruded,  and  flappers  fluttering  as  if 
they  were  essaying  to  mount  into  the 
empyrean — at  such  a  crisis,  a  deep 
sense  of  religion  may  save  you  from 
praying  to  be  allowed  to  die,  but  na- 
ture, poor  weak  nature,  cannot  help 
yielding  to  the  thought,  how  happy  it 


would  have  been  never  to  have  been 
bom !  We  have  seen  Ck)leridge  him- 
self thus  geese-environed— and  had  he 
sunk,  mute  had  been  the  dying  swan. 
Coleridge !  often,  listening  to  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  looking  on  his  fore- 
head, have  we  thought  of  the  noble 
words— not  of  Byron,  -but  of  Waller, 
«  the  Palaoe  of  the  Soul.*'  Like  St 
Peter's,  or  Pandemonium,  it  was  a- 
blaze  with  light.  Such,  and  so  sud- 
den was  the  splendour.  But  not  with 
the  '^  Didse  lustre**  bedanHng  the  eyes 
of  superstition — ^nor  with  the  **  permis- 
sive glory**  allowed  to  illuminate  the 
hall  of  the  Fallen  Angels.  Holy  the 
light — as  the  musie  was  holy,  that 
'*  rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled 
perftime,"  andbve,  and  wonder,  and 
awe,  were  inspired  by  the  radiance,  the 
incense,  and  the  Anthem.  We  have 
somewhere  read,  or  been  told  of  an 
extraordinary   power,   possessed  by 

Sigeon-fkneiers  in  some  part  of  Hin- 
ostan,  over  the  flights  of  those  beau- 
tifhl  birds,  which  seems  at  this  mo- 
ment to  picture  to  the  eye  of  our  ima- 
gination the  power  possessed  by  Cole- 
ridge over  the  fidr  ideas  that  came 
and  went  at  his  command.  The  Hin- 
doo lets  loose  into  the  air  a  multitude  of 
pigeons  of  every  colour  incident  to  the 
tribe,  and  for  a  while  tiiey  wheel 
in  br^ht  but  harmonious  confusion, 
as  if  Uiev  enjoyed  the  sight  of  their 
own  loveliness  when  disporting  in  the 
element.  But  on  the  motions  of  their 
master  below  they  are  all  keeping  an 
observant  eye,  and  they  soon  seem  to 
be  separating  themselves  into  gproupes, 
each  of  whien  insensibly  assumes  one 
prevailing  colour,  till  poised  in  the 
sky,  appear  many  distmct  constella- 
tions, white,  and  yellow,  and  orange, 
and  blue,  and  pink,  and  purple,  and 
crimson — and  thus  wondrously  self- 
arrayed^  eachbeauteousphilaQx  wheels 
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its  own  way  through  the  realms  of  **  Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the 
light,  all  intricately   intervolved  in  wondrous  show." 

their  glittering  gyrations,  but  with  per-        Are  we  growing  wearisome  ?    Ah  f 

feet  regularity  and  without  confusion^  surely  no.    If  we  indeed  be  so,  let  us 

and  descending  near  the  earth,  and  down  gently ;  but  first,  to  please  us, 

over  the  head  of  the  magician,  they  and  for  sake  o'  Auld  Scotland,  peruse 

all  pass  before  him  thus,  as  if  at  once  a  fine  passage  which  we  recite  bv 

in  review  and  in  homage,  till  with  a  heart,  from  '^  Wallace,  a  Tragedy, 

waive  of  his  hand  he  breaks  asunder  written,  we  have  been  credibly  inform- 

the  invisible  chains  that  have  bound  ed,  by  Murdo  Toung,  Uie  Flaming 

them,  AdUBter  of  The  Sun. 

Flobbmma. 

Stay, 'tis  dark, 
ril  send  a  guide. 

Geaham. 
Go,  lead  the  blind!  Floremnuu 
I  want  no  g^de.    Name  but  his  resting-plaoe— . 
If  mountain,  vale,  moor,  wood,  or  misty  stream. 
The  haunt  of  witching  dives  at  shadowy  eve : 
Or  wizard  cave,  where  midnight  demons  murmur 
Their  nameless  orgies  in  the  ear  of  silencer^ 
And  startle  at  the  cave*s  unhallowed  echoes. 
So  indistinot — they  scarce  believe  them  such. 
But  dread  that  spirits  darker  than  themselves 
Are  whimpering  norror  !*. 

Floremma. 

Hush ! — ^yon  mak«  me  shudder. 

G&ABAM. 

A  g^de  for  me  I — I  know  the  pathless  wild 

By  intuition,  like  its  guardian  genius, — 

And  Wallace  is  our  master.     Canst  then  name 

A  place  unknown  ? The  giddy  precipice 

Where  fairies  weave  their  beautinil  illusions 
To  moonlight  melody,  and  dance,  foot-wing'd. 
On  life's  last  landmark ; — or  the  haunted  tower, 
Whwe  desolation  beckons  wandering  ghosts 
Who  miss*d  their  tombs,  and  fly  the  star  of  dawn 
Perturbedly  ? — Or  the  lone  cataract. 
Where  moming*s  sun  suifprises  woodland  nymphs 
Disporting  dovrn  the  foamy  dashing  wave  ? 

Eliza. 
Hast  thon  been  np  so  early  ? 

Geaham. 

Up  so  early  ? 
Why  I  have  mused  upon  the  evening  star 
Till  heaven's  bright  herald  told  the  noon  of  night» 
And  I  have  watch'd  calm  nature*s  awfiil  sleep 
With  as  much  transport  as  a  mother  gaies 
0*er  dreaming  infancy — ^till  morning  smiled 
In  blushing  loveliness  upon  the  world. 
1  know  each  scene  of  wud  romantic  beauty. 
Where  magic  breathes,  or  strains  of  rapture  break 
On  wonder*s  ear — amid  the  solitude. 
I  know  each  scene  of  popular  tradition, 
Veil'd  by  the  hallow'd  wing  of  mystery— 
And  peopled  by  the  spirits  of  our  fathers. 
Who,  bending  from  yon  purple  dond  of  vengMiice* 
Call  forth  their  children  to  the  battle  field. 

FLOaSMMA. 

I  tremble  at  the  fancy. 
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Eliza. 
So  do  I. 

Graham. 
So  do  not  I ! — So  never  trembled  Wallace, 
Endeared  by  dangor*8  emulous  adventures. 
Familiar  in  the  page  of  m^nory. 
But  where  is  he  ? 

Floremma. 
Close  by  the  hill  of  storms ! 

Graham. 
Then  is  he  safe ! — The  torrents  leaping  fuam 
Shall  light  me  thither.     Fare  you  well ; — but  mind — 
Speed  with  the  dawn,  and  sound  the  name  of  Wallace, 
Joined  with  revenge  and  Scotland*s  independence ! 
And  men  will  arm  who  never  dreamed  of  battle — 
And  maids  will  weep  'twizt  love  and  patriotism. 
But  hush  their  fears  when  Wallace  waves  his  sword  ; 
And  boys  will  burn  to  march  beneath  his  banner,— 
For  1  liave  seen  him  kiss  them  when  but  babes. 
And  weep  such  beauty  bom  to  be  enslaved !        (  Going,) 

Floremma. 
{Detaining  him.)  O  speak  on  still  I  *ti8  music  for  the  soul. 

Graham. 
Yes,  I  have  seen  him  weep  when  others  smiled 
To  see  the  peasant  lead  hb  blushing  bride 
From  Hymen's  altar,  to  beget  more  slaves ! — 
Then  would  deep  feelings  hurry  him  away 
From  human  haunts,  to  roam  the  mountain  wilds, 
•      And  startle  nature  in  her  stormy  dwelling. 

There  would  he  mark  the  eagle  s  sweep  through  heaven — 

And  wish  for  liberty's  proud  wings  to  follow. 

Then  turn  from  throned  sublimity,  to  gaze 

On  God*s  creation  stretch'd  immense  around — 

And  ask  what  curse  denounced  the  lord  of  all 

To  be  the  slave  of  Edward's  damn*d  oppression !  (^Exeunt.) 

Yes — we  call  that  a  fine  passage —  fields  and  pastures  created  on  hillbidcs 

and  the  drama  it  belongs  to  is  fiUl  of  once  horrid  with  rocks.     The  whole 

force,  fire,  and  enthusiasm — the  pro-  country  laughs  with  a  more  vivid  v^r- 

duction  of  a  man  of  a  poetic  and  pa-  dure — more  pure   the   flow  of  her 

triotic  spirit.  streams  and  rivers— for  many  a  ftMi 

It  has  turned  out  one  of  the  sweet-  and  maiish  have  been  made  dry,  and 

est  and  serenest  afternoons  that  ever  the  rainbow  pictures  itself  on  clearer 

breathed  a  hush  over  the  face  and  cataracts. 

bosomofthe  Mayweeds.  Can  we  find  it  The  Highlands  were,  in  our  me- 

in  our  mind  to  think,  in  our  heart  to  mory,  overspread  with  a  too  dreary 

feel,  in  our  hand  to  write  that  Scotland  gloom.      Vast  tracts  there  were  in 

is  now  even  more  beautiful  than  in  which  Nature  herself  seemed  mise- 

our  youth  I     No — not  in  our  heart  to  rable ;  and  if  the  heart  find  no  human 

feel — but  in  our  eyes  to  see— for  they  happiness  to  repose  on,  Imagination 

tell  us  it  is  the  truth.      The  people  will  fold  her  wmgs,  or  flee  away  to 

have  cared  for  the  land  which  the  other  regions,  where  in  her  own  vi- 

Lord  their  God  hath  given  them,  and  sionary  world  she  may  soar  at  will, 

have  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  and  at  will  stoop  down  to  the  homes  of 

like  the  rose.     The  same  Arts  that  this  real  earth.   Assuredly  the  inhabit- 

have  raised  their  condition  have  bright-  ants  are  happier  than  they  then  were 

ened  their  habitation ;  Agriculture,  by  —better  o//--and  therefore  the  change, 

fertilizing  the  loveliness  of  the  low-  whatever  loss  it  may  comprehend,  has 

lying  vales,  has  sublimed  the  sterility  been  a  gain  to  good.     Alas  I  poverty 

of  the  stupendous  mountain  heights—  — ^penury — ^want — even  of  the  neces- 

and  the  thundrous  tides,  flowing  up  saries  of  life — never  absent — are  too 

the  lochs;  bring  power  to  the  com-  often  there  still  rife — ^but  patience  and 
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endnrance  dwell  tliere^  heroic  and 
better  far>  Christiaii — nor  has  Charity 
been  dow  to  succour  regions  remote 
but  not  inaccessible.  Charity  acting  in 
power  delegated  by  Heaven  to  our 
National  Councils.  And  thus  we  can 
think  not  onl^  without  sadness,  but 
with  an  elevation  of  soul  inspired  by 
such  example  of  highest  virtue  in 
humblest  estate,  and  in  our  own 
sphere  exposed  to  other  trials  be  in- 
duced  to  follow  it,  on  many  **  a  vir- 
tuous household,  though  exceeding 
poor."  What  are  all  the  poetical  fan- 
cies about  ''  mountain  scenery,"  that 
ever  fluttered  on  the  leaves  of  al- 
bums, in  comparison  with  any  scheme 
however  prosaic,  that  tends  in  any 
way  to  mcrease  human  comforts? 
The  best  sonnet  that  ever  was  written 
by  a  versifier  from  the  South  to  the 
Crown  of  Benlomond,  is  not  worth  the 
worst  pair  of  worsted  stockings  trotted 
in  by  a  small  Celt  going  with  his  dad  to 
seek  for  a  lost  sheep  among  the  snow- 
wreaths  round  his  base^  As  for  eagles, 
and  ravens,  and  red  deer  *'  those  mag- 
nificent creatures  so  stately  and  bright," 
let  them  shift  for  themselves — and  the 
fewer  of  them  the  better — ^but  among 
geese,  and  turkeys,  and  poultry,  let  pro- 
pagation flourish — the  fleecy  folk  baa — 
and  the  hairy  hordes  beUow  on  a  thou- 
sand hills.  Let  the  people  eat — let 
them  have  food  for  their  bodies,  and  then 
thev  will  have  heart  to  care  for  their 
souls ;  and  the  good  and  the  wise  will 
look  after  tlmr  souls,  with  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  elevating  them  from 
their  hovels  to  heaven,  while  prigs, 
with  their  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing, rail  at  riul-roads,  and  all  the  other 
vUe  inventions  of  an  utilitarian  age 
to  open  up  and  expedite  communica- 
tions between  the  Children  of  the  Mist 
and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Sunshine,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  sublime  Spirit  of  Solitude  and — 
but  that  is  an  evil  to  be  indeed  deplo- 
red— of  8ma*  SHUs,  Be  under  no  sort 
of  alarm  for  Nature.  Ther^  is  some 
talk,  it  is  true,  of  a  tunnel  through 
Cruachan  to  tiie  Black  Mount,  but 


the  general  impression  seems  to  be 
that  it  will  be  a  g^at  bore.  A  joint- 
stock  company  that  undertook  to  re- 
move Ben  Nevis,  is  beginning  to  find 
unexpected  obstructions.  Feasible  as 
we  confess  it  appeared,  the  idea  of 
draining  Loch  Lomond  has  been  re- 
linquished for  the  easier  and  more 
useful  scheme  of  converting  the  Clyde 
from  below  Stonebyres,  to  above  the 
Banna^ne  Fall,  into  a  canal — the  chief 
lock  bemg,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
ingenious  speculators,  almost  ready- 
made  at  Corra  Linn. 

And  what  improvements  too  all 
over  the  South  Highlands  within  far 
fewer  than  these  fifty  vearsi  But 
O  think  not,  Tweddale,  that  we 
loved  thee  not  of  yore  I  with  all  the 
power  of  our  awakening  spirit  brought 
daily  into  closer  communion  with  that 
of  nature,  or  that  we  remember  not 
with  gratitude  our  solitaiy  wander- 
ings over  thy  bare,  still,  noiseless,  and 
so  even  in  our  boyish  days  we  some- 
times felt  them  to  be,  thy  Melancholy 
Braes  I  Nothing  mournful  meets  our 
eyes  at  this  moment,  where  long  ago  we 
"  have  more  than  once,  we  knewnot  why, 
sat  us  down  and  wept.  AU  is  cheer- 
ful — man  has  done  his  work  in  most 
of  the  fields — numerously  diversified 
with  safe  inclosures,  from  the  level 
of  the  river  to  the  sloping  uplands 
sheltered  by  prosperous  plantations, 
or  the  remains  of  old  forests  renewing 
their  youth — and  nature  is  doing  hers 
— for  you  might  think  that  in  very 
truth  you  saw  the  braird  growing — 
and  that  after  shutting  your  eyes  for 
a  brief  space,  you  opened  them  on  a 
greener  surface — and  on  a  soil  more 
instinct  and  astir  with  the  spirit  of 
Spring ! 

All  the  poetry  in  Clio — that  is  in 
Gog — ^we  know  is  above  par — else  had 
it  not  found  admittance  either  into 
Vase  or  Pannier.  But  at  such  a  sea- 
son, and  in  such  a  scene  as  thb,  our 
soul  may  be  satbfied  but  by  some 
strain  such  as  might  have  been  sung 
by  Slmonides.     And  here  it  is — by 

AfiCHiEUS. 


APHRonrrE. 


A  spring  time  eve  illumined  wide  a  sunny  Grecian  land. 
Where  peace  was  guarded  valiantiy  by  many  a  spearman's  hand ; 
From  field  and  vineyard  home  returned  the  weary  peasant  crew. 
And  children  laughed  and  leapt  to  see  their  fathers  come  in  view. 
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2. 
The  dosing  twilight  dimly  feU  above  the  smoldiig  roofs* 
The  labourers*  eyes  dropt  heayily*  the  housewives  left  their  woofi^ 
While  softly  flew  the  western  breeze  above  the  woods  and  streamsj 
But  breaUied  too  low  to  sound  amid  the  slumberers*  easy  dreams, 

3. 
As  on  each  lonely  silent  hearth  the  blaze  was  flickering  low, 
The  shaggy  wolf-dog  stretched  himself  before  the  crimson  glow> 
And  ^y  nocturnal  visitants,  and  homy-footed  Pan^ 
Through  all  the  village  wandered  slow  to  guard  the  rest  of  man, 

4. 
The  mourners  felt  it  comfort  now  that  they  were  free  to  weep« 
And  in  their  musing  jrouthful  maids  went  smilingly  to  sleep* 
And  some  in  joyous  vision  sought  the  dance  in  flowenr  glaaes> 
And  some  a  tenderer  heart  delight*  unseen  in  forest  shades. 

5. 
Yet  one  of  all  the  loveliest*  young  Myrto*  sought  not  rest* 
But  still  the  wakeful  fancies  fed  Uiat  fluttered  m  her  breast ; 
While  *mid  the  pillared  porch  she  sat  of  her  old  sire's  abode* 
Unheeding  that  beneath  the  stars  her  zoneless  bosom  gbwed. 

6. 
She  stooped  her  head*  whose  tresses  hid  her  clenched  and  trembling  hand; 
She  felt  ner  heart  swell  j^roudlier  than  in  its  purple  band* 
And  such  the  rippling  stir  of  life  upon  her  earnest  face* 
It  seemed  a  stormy  spirit  filled  a*  form  of  marble  grace. 

"  And  let*"  she  thought*  '^  the  poet  bear  his  sounding  lyre  and  song* 
And  still  through  temple*  field*  and  mart  my  tuneful  &me  prolong* 
For  if  I  but  repay  the  strain  with  word  or  look  of  pnuse* 
*Tis  then  the  last  of  love  a^d  verse*  the  first  of  slavery's  days. 

8. 
"  Then  with  the  boisterous  wedding  comes  the  dark*  unhonoured  life ; 
The  worshipt  goddess  fading  then  is  known  an  earthly  wife ; 
And  all  the  longing  si^hs  imi  now  in  all  his  utterance  play* 
But  like  a  tedious  burden  round  an  old  remembered  lay. 

9. 
"  And  if  at  last  from  long  disdain*  and  cold  averted  eyes* 
To  other  lands  and  cities  now  the  bard  in  anguish  flies* 
To  other  springs  and  hiUs  and  woods  and  other  ears  than  these* 
My  name  in  melody  will  sound*  and  sail  on  distant  seas. 

10. 
'^  And  if  in  cave*  or  desert  path*  or  at  triumphal  feast* 
The  journeying  minstrel  sinks  in  death*  from  hopeless  toil  released ; 
Upon  his  tomb  be  this  inscribed* — that  he  for  Myrto  died ; 
And  let  his  last  lament  record  her  beauty  and  her  pride.** 

So  flow*d  the  unpitying  maiden's  thought*  when  pierced  the  laurel  shade 
A  voice  that  struck  with  joy  and  dread  the  bosom  of  the  maid. 
Unseen  the  man*  but  known  how  well !  and  while  he  breath'd  a  song* 
His  harp-string  helped  with  sweeter  grief  his  overburdened  tongue. 

12. 
"  Once  more*  beloved  maid*  I  strive  to  touch  thy  frozen  ear* 
And  wake  the  hopes  so  often  chilled  upon  the  lap  of  fear. 
Once  more*  alas !  I  seek  to  stbr  a  heart  of  human  mould 
With  throbs  of  Nature's  pulse  that  has  sweet  throbbings  manifold. 

13. 
"  And  O  I  bethink  thee*  icy  breast  I  how  vain  the  thought  of  pride 
Which  bids  thee  from  my  pleading  turn  In  sullenness  aside  ; 
How  weak  and  cheap  a  thing  it  is*  but  0  !  how  rich  in  good 
The  joy  of  hearts  when  each  to  each  reveals  its  fondest  mood. 

14. 
*'  Ev*n  had'st  thou  given  some  rival's  head  the  flowery  wreath  of  love* 
Thy  scorn  of  me  men  would  not  hate,  nor  would  the  gods  reprove. 
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In  words  of  bitter  wrathfulness  my  g^ef  miglit  urge  its  w ay^ 
But  every  cune  iiiToked  on  thee  would  make  my  soul  its  prey, 

15. 
*^  O !  g^ve  me  but  one  whispered  wordj  or  gr^Qtly  wave  thy  hand ; 
Bestow  but  this  on  him  whose  life  thy  ve^  looks  command. 
The  light  of  youth  that  gilds  thee  now  will  not  be  always  thine» 
But  thou  may  St  bid  in  deathless  song  thy  beauty*  s  radiance  shine. 

16. 
**  Thou  speakst  no  mild  relenting  word  I  so  part  wcj  I  and  thou^ 
To  whom  so  oft  in  miseiy  has  bent  my  laurelled  brow. 
The  gods  that  favour  song  and  love  idll  not  be/nocked  in  vain» 
And  highnr  they*  proud  Rock  I  than  thou  1  to  Uiem  I  lift  my  strain.** 

17. 
The  minstrel  turned  his  steps  away>  and  moved  with  hurrying  feet» 
Till  past  the  alumb'rous  gloom  that  filled  the  lonely  viUage  street  i 
And  through  the  vale  beyond  he  fled  and  near  the  rocky  shore. 
And  climbed  the  winding  wooded  path  that  up  the  mountain  bore. 

18. 
The  silent  stars  were  gaang  all>  the  moon  was  up  the  sky« 
And  from  below  the  tranqi^  sea  sent  measured  sounds  on  high ; 
It  broke  beneath  the  steep  ascent  where  Aphrodite's  fane 
Appeared  a  home  of  steadfast  ealm  for  wanderers  o'er  the  main. 

19. 
And  thither  bent  the  bard  his  course*  until  the  rugged  way 
Subdued  his  desperate  recklessness  to  an  abhorr'd  delays 
And  pausing,  'mid  his  haste,  the  thought  of  her  he  left  behind 
Brought  tears  into  his  burning  eyeit,  and  checked  his  fiercer  mind. 

aa 

Yet  soon  he  reached  the  terraced  height,  the  spot  the  Goddess  chose* 
Where  channelled  pillars  round  and  stnmg  at  equal  spaces  rose ; 
Above  were  graven  tablets  fair  with  gaps  of  dark  between. 
And  o'er  the  deep  receding  porch  celestial  forma  were  seen. 

21. 
And  soon  he  guned  the  marble  steps  before  the  abode  divine. 
And  soon  he  oped  the  braien  doors  and  sank  within  the  shrine ; 
*Twas  dusk,  and  chill,  and  noiseless  aU,  and  scarce  amid  the  shade 
He  saw  the  form  of  her  whose  might  can  give  the  hopeless  aid* 

**  And  why,**  he  cried,  *^  O  Goddess  dread,  must  worshippers  of  thee* 
'Mid  all  on  earth  the  most  despised,  most  miserable  be  ? 
O  !  hast  thou  not  the  strength  to  save,  or  art  thou  then  indeed 
Too  cold  and  too  averse  a  power  to  suoeonr  mortal  need  ? 

38. 
**  And  is  it  false  what  oh  was  said  in  days  of  old  renown. 
What  hymn  and  lay  so  loud  proclaim  in  camp*  and  fields  and  town. 
That  thou,  a  bounteous  arbitress,  wilt  hear  wnen  mourners  call, 
Delightest  most  in  man*s  delight,  and  sendest  Uiss  to  all  ? 

24. 
'*  By  thee,  as  tale  and  history  tell,  and  sculptured  marble  grey* 
And  oracle  and  festal  rite»  surviviBg  men*s  decay  i 
By  thee  all  things  are  beautiful,  and  peaceable,  and  strong. 
And  joy  from  every  throe  is  born*  and  mercy  conquers  wrong. 

25. 
''  Thy  birth,  O I  Goddess*  kind  and  smooth*  was  £rom  the  sunny  sea* 
The  crystal  blue  and  milky  ibam  in  brightness  cradled  thee ; 
From  thee  all  fairest  things  have  light*  which  they  to  men  impart. 
Then  whence  arise  the  pangs  and  storms  that  rend  the  lov«r*s  heart  T* 

26. 
*Twas  thus  the  sorrowing  baid  addreased  that  presenee  blind  and  din* 
Startling  the  visionary  qiaoe  thai  had  no  hdp  for  him  i 
But  then  he  raised  in  haste  his  eyes*  for  lo !  a  sudden  ray 
Around  the  Goddess  east  a  light,  her  own  peoaMar  day. 
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27. 
A  living  form  behold  she  stood,  of  more  than  sculptnred  grace ! 
The  high  immortal  Queen  from  heaTen^  the  calm  Olympian  face ! 
Eyes  pure  from  human  tear  or  smile^  that  glad  and  rule  the  earth. 
And  hmbs  whose  garb  of  golden  ur  was  Dawn*s  primeval  birth ! 

'  28. 
With  tones  like  music  of  a  lyre,  continuous,  piercing,  low. 
The  sovran  lips  began  to  speieik,  spoke  on  in  bquid  flow. 
It  seem'd  the  distant  Ocean's  voice  brought  near  and  shaped  to  speech. 
But  breathing  with  a  sense  beyond  what  words  of  man  may  reach. 

29. 
<t  Weak  child  I     Not  I  the  puny  power  thy  wish  would  have  me  be, 
A  rose-leaf  floating  with  the  wind  upon  a  summer  sea. 
If  such  thou  needst,  go  range  the  fields,  and  hunt  the  gilded  fly. 
And  when  it  mounts  above  thy  head,  then  lay  thee  down  and  die. 

30. 
'*  The  spells  which  rule  in  earth  and  stars  each  mistiest  thought  that  lives. 
Are  stronger  than  the  kiss  a  child  in  sudden  fancv  gives. 
They  cannot  change,  or  fail,  or  fade,  nor  deign  o  er  aught  to  sway 
Too  weak  to  sufier  and  to  strive,  and  tired  while  still  'tb  day. 

31. 
**  And  thou  with  better  wisdom  learn  the  ancient  lore  to  scan. 
Which  tells  that  first  in  Ocean's  breast  my  rule  o*er  all  began  ; 
And  know  that  not  in  breathless  noon  upon  the  glassy  main 
The  power  was  bom  that  taught  the  world  to  haU  her  endless  reign.  * 

32. 
**  Tl)e  winds  were  loud,  the  waves  were  high,  in  drear  eclipse  the  sun 
Was  crouched  within  the  caves  of  heaven,  and  light  had  scarce  begun. 
The  Earth's  green  front  lay  drowned  below,  and  Peath  and  Chaos  fought. 
O'er  all  the  tumult  vast  of  things  not  yet  to  utterance  brought. 

33. 
**  'Twas  then  that  spoko  the  fatef\il  voice,  and  *mid  the  huge  uproar. 
Above  the  dark  I  sprang  to  life,  a  good  unhoped  before. 
My  tresses  waved  along  the  sky,  and  stars  leapt  out  around. 
And  Earth  beneath  my  feet  arose,  and  hid  the  pale  profound. 

•   34. 
*^  A  lamp  amid  the  night,  a  feast  that  ends  the  strife  of  war, 
A  spring  that  bursts  in  desert  sand,  in  storm  a  guiding  star, 
'Mid  wrath  and  hate  a  poet's  voice,  or  woman*s  pleading  tone. 
Whatever  of  good  brought  forth  fh>m  ill  makes  aching  hearts  its  own  ; 

35. 
"  All  these  are  mine,  and  mine  the  bliss  that  comes  to  breasts  in  wo. 
And  fills  with  wine  the  cup  that  once  with  tears  was  made  to  flow. 
Nor  doubt  thou  more  the  help  that  comes  from  Aphrodite's  sway ; 
But  know  that  wisdom  ever  prompts  the  bard's  religious  lay.** 

36. 
With  lulled  and  peaceful  sense  the  youth  upon  the  marble  floor 
Reclined  his  head,  nor  wist  he  how  his  bosom*s  pangs  were  o'er. 
Beneath  the  statue's  graven  base  he  sank  in  happy  rest. 
But  visions  plain  as  noonday  truth  came  swiftly  o'er  his  breast. 

37. 
For  in  the  unmoving  body's  trance,  when  ear  and  eye  are  still. 
The  mind  prophetic  wakes  and  yearns,  and  moulds  the  unconscious  will ; 
The  calm  and  throbless  heart  is  near  the  steadfast  Heart  of  All, 
And  sights  denied  to  outward  view  obey  the  spirit's  call. 

38. 
The  radiant  Goddess  changed  her  look  of  clear  and  mild  control, 
A  gloomy  fury  seem'd  she  now,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  soul. 
With  furrowed  face  and  deadly  glance  like  storm  she  swept  away. 
And  still  the  Minstrel  saw  the  fiend  pursuing  swift  her  prey. 

39. 
And  now  she  reached  the  chamber  fair,  the  ancient  home's  recess. 
Where  wearied  Myrto  lay  asleep  in  dreamy  restlessness. 
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The  lover  saw  the  grieslj  sprite  beside  her  couch  appear^ 

And  but  for  power  that  held  him  fast  he  would  have  shrieked  in  fear. 

40. 
The  thoughts  within  the  virgin-heart  took  shapes  that  he  could  spell. 
Like  pictures  visible  and  clear  the  nudden's  tide  they  tell ; 
And  Doubt  is  there,  and  Pride,  and  Love  in  fluctuating  stir. 
And  many  a  memory  of  him,  and  songs  he  framed  for  her. 

41. 
The  iSur  brow  quivers  fast  and  oft,  the  smooth  lips  work  and  wane. 
And  hand,  and  cheek,  and  bosom  thrill,  and  writhe  as  if  in  pain ; 
And  then  in  wan  dismay  she  wakes^  and  sees  beside  her  bed 
The  spectral  ghastliness  whose  gaze  fills  all  the  air  with  dreads 

42. 
Slie  starts,  and  screams — **  O I  spare  me»  spare !  I  know  thy  torments  well. 
To  punish  fierce  insatiate  Pride  tnou  com'st  to  me  from  Hell. 
Forgave,  beloved  I  return  from  death !  and  soon  thou  dbalt  avow. 
That  she  whose  scorn  was  once  so  cold  can  love  no  less  than  thou. 

43. 
'^  But  O !  dark  demon,  if  in  vain  I  prav  the  gods  for  aid. 
Swift  let  me  join  my  vanished  love  m  thy  domain  of  shade ; 
And  take  these  horrid  eyes  away,  so  pitiless  and  hard, 
I  cannot  bear  the  looks  that  oft  I  bent  upon  the  bard." 

44. 
She  turned  and  hid  her  tearful  face,  and  sighs  convulsive  rose. 
And  broke  the  charm  that  chained  the  youth  in  motionless  repose. 
But  still  with  waking  ear  he  caught  the  groans  of  Myrto*s  pain. 
For  she  herself  before  him  lay  within  the  sacred  fane. 

45. 
He  clasped  her  quick,  and  held  her  close  upon  his  bounding  breast. 
With  tears  and  kisses  warmM  her  cheek,  and  knew  that  he  was  blest. 
And  now  the  maid  forgiveness  asked,  now  upward  looked  and  smiled. 
And  firmlier  knit  by  sorrow  past,  their  hearts  were  reconciled. 

46. 
The  golden  sun  sublime  arose  and  filled  the  shrine  with  day. 
The  earth  in  beauty  opened  wide,  and  green  the  valley  lay ; 
Divinely  bright  the  Goddess  glowed  amid  the  purpled  air. 
And  looked  with  gracious  eyea  benign  on  those  adoring  there. 

*'  That  strmin  we  heard  waa  of  a  higher  ed    most    elementaxy,    and    because 

inood"_  strongly  affecting  the    senses,   what 

and    places    Archseus    among   The  seem  least  to  require  any  cultivation 

Posts  op  England.  of  mind  or  aid  of  thought  to  make 

What  art  Thou,  O  Beauty  I  and  them  felt.  Suchisthebeauty  of  abluc 

what  meaneth  thy  Bard,  Wordsworth  and  radiant  sky — a  sunset  rich  in  the 

the  Divine,  in  saying, ''  Thou  pitchest  gorgeous  hues  of  a  thousand  painted 

thy  Tents  before  him  ?**  clouds — ^the  splendour  of  the  noctur- 

But  instead  of  being  poetical  let  us  nal  heavens,  green  valleys,  with  their 

be  philosophical,  or  botn,  and  sitting  clear  bright  waters,  and  the  luxuri- 

on  this  mossy  stump,  soft  as  velvet,  ance  of  summer  woods — snows  shi- 

and   with    ''  withered   boughs   gro-  ning  in  the  sunlight — the  still  calm 

tesque,**  like  an  arm-chair,  imagine  flittering  ocean.  In  these  and  similar 

ourselves  for  a  moment  a  rural  Dean  mstances  which  may  be  distinguished, 

lecturing  to  a  fixed-eyed  audience  of  forthe  elementary  nature  of  some  of  the 

the  youih  of  both  sexes,  showing  us  principal  feelings  involved  in  them,  as 

what  we  would  discourse  on  in  Uieir  well  as  for  the  earliness  and  the  univer- 

faces  and  in  their  eyes.  sality  with  which  they  are  felt,  there  is 

Let  us  take,  our  dear  audience,  in  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  a  very 

the  first  place,  as  examples  of  Beauty,  virid  affection  of  the  sense  of  sight, 

some  of  the  simplest  kmd,  and  which  such  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 

are  universally  felt those  which  are  from    the    earliest    observation   we 

found  in  the  great  appearances  of  Na-  are   able    to    make,    is   a   primary 

^e— and  of  these  what  may  be  eall-  pleasure,  independent  of  all  associ- 
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atioD>  either  by  the  virid  impresBion 
of  the  organ  itielfi  or  by  the  viyid  exei- 
tation  immediately  and  necessarily  car- 
ried into  the  spirit  itself>  which  is  call- 
ed up  into  a  state  of  animated  sensibi- 
lity— the  pleasure  of  light  in  all  its 
yarious  modifications.  And  in  all 
such  cases^  this  first  viyid  sensuous 
delight  is  united,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
with  very  expulsive  conceptions  of 
the  sotd.  That  primary  pleasure  of 
the  mere  sensitive  being  in  light,  and 
brightness,  and  beautiful  colour,  has 
been,  from  the  beginning,  continually 
nourished  and  heightened  by  their 
union  with  the  great  objects  and  ap- 
pearances of  Nature,  with  the  whole 
activity  of  the  living  spirit.  Light  is 
to  us  me,  and  darkness  the  extinction 
of  life.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  this  deep  feeling  of  our  animation, 
not  in  the  sentient  body  alone,  but  in 
the  spirit,  connected  at  every  moment 
with  the  presence  and  the  power  of 
light,  and  with  all  the  vital  influences 
that  flow  with  It  upon  the  earth,  has 
become  so  blended  with  it  in  our  con- 
ception, that  it  has,  on  this  account,  a 
strong  power  over  the  emotion,  and 
even  the  affection  of  our  souls.  Do  we 
not  lament  even  death  as  a  parting 
from  the  light  of  day  ?  This  simple, 
primary,  and  inevitable  influence,  to 
which  every  living  spirit  is  subject, 
enters  essentially  into  the  feelings  we 
are  now  considering,  and  makes  the 
presence  of  light  in  itself,  and  in  all  it 
shows  of  colour,  beautiful  to  our  eyes. 
This,  then,  is  an  elementary  concep- 
tion and  feeling  of  beauty,  which  seems 
prepared  for  us  by  the  hand,  and 
In  tne  midst  of  the  primary  blessings 
of  Nature,  In  a  manner  independent 
of  any  cultivation  of  our  minds,  and 
carried  as  it  were  irresbtibly  into  the 
very  heart  of  our  sentient  being.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  observable  that  these  emo- 
tions, thus  deep'laid  in  our  very  living 
sensibility,  have  in  such  instances  as 
those  which  we  have  now  selected  as 
examples  of  visible  beauty,  an  immedi- 
ate and  deeply  blended  connexion  with 
some  important  feelings  which  may  be 
called  of  a  spiritual  kind. 

For  these  shows  of  light  and  colour 
are  spread  over  the  infinitude  of  Na- 
ture, over  Earth  and  Sky;  and  are 
disclosed  to  us  from  orbs  which  are 
the  most  remote  and  wonderful  ob- 
jects on  which  we  can  look.  This 
most  expansive  feeling  of  our  soul, 
that  of  boundless  space,  mixed  with 


wonder  at  the  mystery  of  power  in 
these  beings,  and  in  the  whole  framo 
of  nature,  concurs  with  the  vivid  af- 
fection of  delighted  senae ;  and  thus 
our  whole  being,  that  which  is  most 
deep  and  spiritual,  and  that  which  Is 
eentient  in  the  livhig  frame,  is  united 
in  the  feeling  of  such  beauty  in  these 
g^reat  appearanees.  These  are  rid- 
ments  of  an  emotion  entirely  difierent 
ftom  those  pleasures  which  are  de- 
rived by  association  from  a  dbect  and 
conscious  reference  to  the  past:  for 
though  the  past  has  been  necessary 
inde^,  to  formthesphritto  its  present 
capacity  of  such  feelings,  tiiere  is  no 
reference  in  the  mind  whatever  to  the 
past,  or  to  any  thoughts  personal  to 
itself.  These  great  and  beautiftil  ap- 
pearances, at  once,  as  soon  as  they  are 
oeheld,  invade  the  Soul  with  a  sudden 
emotion  of  delight,  in  which  they  seem 
to  carry  all  their  power  of  beauty  in 
their  immediate  presence :  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  time  gone  by  to  which 
these  feelings  have  reference,  or  from 
which  they  may  have  their  derivation ; 
but  in  the  more  glorious  appearances 
of  this  kind  that  are  revealed  to  us, 
the  soul  is  swallowed  up,  entranced, 
and  lost  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
mere  beholding. 

By  the  various  Cultivation  of  the 
Mind  in  other  kinds  of  Beauty,  ad-  • 
vancing  in  high  and  refined  Intel- 
lectual Perception,  exercising  itself 
in  the  pure  delight  of  Moral  con- 
templation, and  conversant  with  all 
the  forms  of  beauty  which  the  hap- 

Siest  spirits  of  men  have  snatched  from 
ecay,  and  preserved  in  the  works  of 
their  inspired  and  delightfid  Arts,— 
by  all  this  various  Cultivation,  the 
Mind  seems  to  have  opened  up  in  it- 
self new  Capacities  of  admiration  and 
love : — and  when  it  returns  to  contem- 
plate that  Nature,  on  which  it  once 
looked  in  simple  and  untutored  joy, 
it  now  finds  a  world  spread  out  in  iii- 
finite  adaptation  for  its  passionate  feel- 
ing, and  for  its  earnest,  solemn  Medita- 
tion .  In  the  mighty  forms  that  tower  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  guard- 
ing and  enclosing  the  regions  of  hu- 
man habitation,  in  the  rivers  that  em- 
brace and  divide  the  land,  in  seas  that 
flow  around  it,  in  all  the  variations 
and  adomings  of  the  Earth,  vale,  and 
champaign,  and  wide-skirting  woods, 
and  in  the  overhanging  Sky, — he  now 
sees  a  world  over  which  a  spirit  may 
range  in  the  might  of  its  joy,  gather* 
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ing  heavenly  thought  from  terrestrial 
scenes^  and  drawing  in  from  all  ap* 
pearances  and  voices  aronnd,  the 
breath  of  adoration.  Delight  and 
love  now  come  to  him  no  longer  un- 
mingled  wiUi  intelligence.  He  sees 
in  afi  the  forms  of  diings  characters 
that  speak  to  him  of  Wisdom,  Good- 
nessy  and  Power.  It  is  not  that  in 
every  moment  of  delight  breathed  from 
the  Deautv  of  nature  there  is  a  con- 
scious reference  to  the  design  of  its 
benign  Creator^ — But  this  conviction 
is  habitual  and  pervading:  and  the 
mysterious  principle  of  life  in  all  things 
luround  us  is  not  more  universally  pre- 
sent to  the  human  mind  than  the  de- 
lighted gratitude  with  which  it  is  re- 
cognised. When  Milton  describes  the 
sorrow  of  our  first  Parents  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  Paradise^  he  makes 
the  lamentation  of  Adam  sublime,  by 
the  regpret  that  he  must  no  more  inha- 
bit scenes  hallowed  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  God. 
*'  This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing 

hence, 
As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 
His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  fre- 
quent 
With  worship  place  by  place  where  he 
vouchsaf'd 


Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
On  this  noant  he  appeared,  under  this 

tree 
Stood  visible-^among  these  pines  bis  voice 
I  heard—here  with  him  at  this  fountain 

talked; 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  torf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums  and  fruits  and 

flowers : 
In  yonder  nether  world  where   shall   I 

seek 
His     bright    appearances,     or    footstep 

trace?** 

But  in  this  nether  worid  these  bright 
appearances  are  to  be  traced  now>  as 
they  were  in  the  happy  youth  of  the 
Earth :  And  if  the  beauty  of  the  ma- 
terial world  is  then  most  beautiful^ 
when  such  footsteps  are  seen  by  the 
human  soul,  the  Earth  now  with  all 
the  fierce  agencies  that  have  been  let 
loose  to  trample  over  ity  it  is  a  Para- 
dise still,  to  those  whose  spirit  knows 
how  to  enjoy  it. 

Whose  spirit  knows  how  to  enjoy 
it  t  Who  are  they  ?  and  how  must  they 
live?  Again  hear  Archseus.  You 
will  not  think  of  counting  the  cou- 
plets. 


THOUGHTS  IN  BRTME. 

Swim  through  the  waves  of  Time  and  ne'er  despair. 
But  lift  thy  head  and  breathe  eternal  ur. 

The  only  hopes  for  ever  doom'd  to  know 
A  false  event  are  those  that  aim  too  low. 

Who  has  not  known  some  moments  rich  as  vears. 
May  watch  an  hour-glass,  not  behold  the  spheres. 

No  holier  truth  has  reached  us  from  above 
Than  this,— Love  errs  not  but  by  want  of  Love. 

Who  knows  how  various  Thoughts  one  WiQ  express. 
Blames  no  man*s  fidth  except  for  faithlessness. 

Material  Time  but  numbers  grains  of  wheat, 
WhUe  Heavenly  Time  feels  Nature*s  pulses  beat. 

The  dreamer's  world  of  vain  inactive  bliss 
Were  hell  to  him  whom  Duty  sways  in  this. 

How  many  joys  that  crowds  insatiate  ouafi^. 
Are  riiowB  as  empty  as  an  actor's  laugh. 

Tbon  eanst  not  4o  die  thing  thou  wouldst,  no  doubt : 
Could  we  do  all  we  wouM  life's  task  were  out. 

For  strength  and  not  for  fear,  0  !  Man,  is  given 
The  upward  seme  that  lifts  thy  soul  tQ  Heaven, 
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0 1  Gods  of  Greece^  beheld  no, more  on  high^ 
Though  ye  are  set  your  Ught  still  paints  the  sky. 

The  much  we  try  proclums  our  future  hope>^ 
The  little  we  perform^  our  present  scope. 

How  sad  if  stars  adorned  our  dwelling's  dome. 
Not  showed  beyond  its  roof  a  boundless  home. 

As  blows  the  wind  we  needs  must  trim  the  sail ; 
But  still  *tis  ours  to  tack  against  the  gale. 

Had  Judas  been  a  fiend  all  scorn  and  hate. 
He  had  not  died  in  wo  but  lived  elate. 

No  face  all  ugly  e'er  was  seen  on  earth ; 
No  heart  all  evil  e*er  from  Eve  had  birth. 

The  steersman  WiQ  pursues  the  course  it  ought. 
Consulting  still  the  compass-card  of  Thought. 

Sweet  stream  I  thou  hastenest  on  in  youthful  pride. 
Nor  heed'st  thy  hastening  tow*rd  the  salt-sea  tide. 

High  task,  to  make  at  once  and  read  the  story 
That  punts  itself  in  Life's  fair  allegory  I 

Some  hour  will  needs  in  every  face  disclose 
The  Best  and  Worst  that  any  ever  shows. 

The  torch  by  burning  must  no  doubt  expire. 
But  dying  need  not  set  the  house  on  fire. 

Ah !  Woman,  ill  those  hands  thy  worth  repay. 
That  seek  with  plumes  of  Men  to  make  thee  gay. 

The  subtlest  gallant  e*er  in  mask  concealed 
Is  Love — ^by  most  disguises  best  revealed. 

Full  oft  in  wrinkled  forehead  Saturnine, 
All  Jove  and  Venus  dwell  with  glow  divine. 

Fair  Time  of  Youth  !  your  blossom's  dearest  praise 
Is  from  the  hope  fulfilled  in  Autumn's  days. 

How  much  had  Man's  whole  aim  and  life  been  less. 
Would  Luther  but  have  changed  his  No !  to  Yes  I 

Who  nothing  Great  behind  the  small  divines. 
Thinks  Great  events  are  hung  on  smallest  lines. 

Some  seeing  God  in  Jesus  crucified. 

Think  Faith  dares  own  his  love  in  nought  beside. 

Drear  thought  that  all  the  work  Man's  life  can  have 
Is  but  to  bear  his  coffin  tow'rd  his  grave. 

"  Is  but  to  bear  his  coffin  towards  his  grave!"  Yonder  come  the  thwe 
bright  boys  bounding  in  their  glee— they  will  assist  us  in  hanging  on  our  back 
Our  Two  Panniers— for  none  can  bear  our  burthen  for  us— and  we  shall 
pass  a  cheerful  evening  in  our  lodgings  in  Lessudden. 
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We  think  of  Englaod  with  aTen 
more  than  the  feelings  which  ererj 
man  of  honour  applies  to  the  country 
that  gave  him  birth.  We  think  proud- 
\y,  yet  not  from  national  pride ;  reye- 
rentially^  yet  not  from  the  reverence 
due  to  the  purest  institutions  on  earth ; 
ardently^  yet  still  less  from  the  iUus- 
trious  recollections  which  throng  upon 
us  in  every  retrospect  of  her  annals^ 
than  from  the  still  more  glowing  con« 
templations  which  rise  in  what  we  well 
believe  to  be  the  magnificent  and  un- 
limited future  destinies  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Britbh  power 
during  the  last  century,  the  sudden  in- 
fluence  which  gave  her  Councils  the 
virtual  direction  of  Europe,  the  extra- 
ordinary extension  of  her  actual  terri- 
tory by  the  conquest  of  ^ndia,  the 
colonization  of  the  Canadas,  and  the 
settlement  of  New  Holland,  constitu- 
ting the  virtual  annexation  of  three  vast 
regions,  equivalent  to  three  mighty 
empires ;  the  whole  scene  of  prosperi- 
ty crowned  by  the  most  unexpected, 
effective,  and  brilliant  triumphs  by 
land  and  sea  given  to  any  people  within 
European  memory,  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  being  accounted  for  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a  Provi- 
dence especially  determined  to  exalt 
England.  But  determinations  from 
such  a  source  are  for  higher  objects 
than  to  pamper  nadonal  vanity.  They 
are  essentially  for  great  purposes  of 
divine  benevolence.  If  England  has 
been  invested  with  a  giant's  strength, 
it  is  that  this  strength  may  be  in  re- 
serve for  some  application  of  good 
that  could  be  accomplished  by  no  in- 
ferior means.  Her  sudden  and  match- 
less accession  of  faculties  for  moving 
the  earth  has  been  unquestionably  for- 
nished  for  objects  which  demanded 
that  accession ;  and  though  England, 
like  Israel,  ma^  thwart  or  even  fatally 
defeat,  by  obstmac^,  prejudice,  or  cor- 
ruption, the  illustrious  office  to  which 
she  is  thus  delegated,  we  have  the 
fullest  warrant,  from  both  history  and 
the  natural  operation  of  human  causes, 
that  her  office  is  illustrious,  that  she 


has  before  her  a  nobler  task  than  any 
that  she  has  ever  sustained,  and  that, 
however  she  may  have  suffered  obsta- 
cles to  gather  in  her  path  for  the  time, 
by  a  weak  Government,  an  unpurpos- 
ea  legislature,  or  the  agency  of  a  bUnd, 
furious  and  malignant  faction  in  the 
control  of  her  councils,  she  has  only 
to  make  a  new  effort  of  her  innate  vi- 
gour for  the  full  resumption  of  tlie 
supremacy  to  which  she  has  been  so 
palpably  called  by  the  great  Disposer 
of  diadems.  Of  the  notion  of  this  high 
duty,  we  may  still  have  but  imperfect 
conceptions;  but  its  outline  may  be 
conjectured.  The  public  mind  of  Eu- 
rope requires  a  new  moral  and  politi- 
cal education ;  the  principles  of  Go- 
vernment are  evidently  about  to  be 
brought  to  a  new  examination  in  every 
kingdom.  The  principles  of  religion 
are,  with  equal  evidence,  about  to  be- 
come the  great  enquiries  of  mankind. 
The  sudden  and  extraordinary  power 
of  population,  the  increased  influence 
of  the  multitude  consequent  upon  this 
increase  of.  their  numbers,  the  more 
direct  appeal  of  all  the  disturbers  of 
settled  government  to  the  multitude 
as  the  remits  of  both,  point  to  a  new 
series  of  public  questions,  of  political 
impressbns,  and  of  national  dangers, 
the  whole  attended  with  a  national 
good,  of  a  kind  to  which  the  tardy  ex- 
perience of  our  forefathers  has  pro- 
bably afforded  no  precedent ;  provided 
we  shall  exhibit  sufficient  wisdom^ 
constancy,  and  virtue  to  stand  the 
trial.  That  in  all  the  great  contro- 
versies of  good  and  evU  in  Europe 
Engbmd  is  destined  to  take  the  lead, 
there  is  now  no  longer  any  question. 
She  is  already  involved  in  tne  com- 
mencement of  a  struggle  between  Pro- 
testantism and  Popery,  which  can  be 
regarded  only  as  preliminary  to  the 
renewed  trial  of  the  Scriptures  against 
superstition  throughout  the  world. 
Out  of  this  other  topics  and  trials  will 
sprhig,  and  out  of  all,  not  improbably, 
mond  triumphs  for  England  still  more 
distinguiriied  than  those  which  have 
alrea<^  crowned  her  in  the  field. 
The  recollections  of  the  French 
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War  are  among  the  most  animating 
that  belong  to  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try ;  the  strong  necessity  which  eom- 
polled  its  conunencement,  the  vigour 
with  which  it  was  sustained,  and  the 
vast  and  permanent  suceesses  by  which 
it  was  conelnded,  place  it  as  much  be- 
yond all  rivalry  as  it  was  beyond  all 
example.  The  merits  of  the  fleet  and 
army  by  whleh  those  great  results  were 
achieyed  have  been  long  acknowledg- 
ed bv  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  ;  but 
she  has  yet  to  commemorate  by  dis- 
tinct narratives  those  services  of  the 
two  leading  branches  of  our  fbrce,  and 
to  record  the  separate  services  of  their 
chief  corps,  for  the  honour  of  our  age 
and  for  the  emulation  of  posterity. 

In  the  instance  of  the  British  fleet, 
some  advances  to  this  object  have  been 
made.  The  lives  of  Nelson,  St  Vin- 
cent, and  other  eminent  men  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  At  present 
an  in^vidual  is  commissioned  by  the 
Horse- Guards  to  give  detailed  narra- 
tives of  the  regiments  of  the  British  ar- 
my;  but  the  work  proceeds  too  tardily  to 
gratifythenationalfeelings.  Aworkof 
that  order  also  should  be  adopted  on  the 
largest  scale ;  it  should  be  given  to  the 
public  in  a  shane  worthy  of  the  nation ; 
the  ablest  military  authorship  should 
be  combined  fbr  the  purpose  ;  it  should 
be  illustrated  with  every  necessary 
plan  and  every  appropriate  ornament, 
and  given  to  the  public  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  public  pride  in  the 
character  of  the  British  soldiery.  What 
it  should  not  be  is  equally  obvious; 
it  should  not  be  a  mere  extract  fh)m 
the  records  of  the  Wars  ;  it  should  not 
be  a  dnr  detail  of  quartersj  changes,  or 
campaigns;  it  should  not  exclude  traits 
of  individual  talent,  intrepidity,  and 
success;  it  should  not  be  a  starved, 
meagre,  and  parsimonious  muster-roll 
of  regimental  movements,  but  a  great 
performance.  In  which  every  memora- 
ble action  of  the  regiment,  and  even 
overv  memorable  act  of  Uie  individual, 
should  be  recorded.  In  these  obser- 
vations we  desire  to  be  understood  as 
not  making  any  Invidious  refbrence  to 
the  works  which  are  announced  as  is- 
»Ddng  ttom  authority  ;  we  are  mercO(y 
desirous  that  so  fine  an  opportunity  oif 
illustrating  the  national  annals  should 
pot  be  thrown  away,  which  it  win  be, 
if  in  any  degree  cramped  by  either 
official  forms  or  affected  economy.  On 
«uck  occasions  the  most  liberal  expen- 
diture Is  the  true  economy,  and  the 


[ImM^ 


impulse  given  to  a  single  regiment  in 
the  day  of  battle,  by  the  knowledge 
that  its  services  would  be  amply  re- 
corded, might  be  worth  ten  times  the 
expenditure,  however  large  and  liberal. 

The  importance  of  establishing  na- 
tional records  of  ndlitary  service  has 
been  already  acknowledged  by  the 
European  Governments.  Immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Pcninsnlar 
war,  the  Ring  of  Spain  appointed  a 
commission  of  general  officers  to  draw 
up  authentic  statements  of  every  event 
of  the  war ;'  but  this  work,  when  it 
had  already  proceeded  to  some  length, 
was  impeded,  if  not  altogether  stop- 
ped, by  the  convulsions  of  that  unhap- 
py country.  In  Prussia  we  believe 
that  a  similar  publication  is  in  pro- 
gress ;  it  remains  now  fbr  England  to 
follow  the  example.  We  should  ob- 
serve that,  in  proposing  such  a  work 
on  the  largest  national  scale,  we  are 
aware  that  this  would  be  only  for  our 
libraries,  but  there  could  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  publishing  the  more  material 
parts  of  the  regimental  achievements 
as  would  bring  them  within  the  power 
of  the  humblest  purchaser,  and  render 
them  manuals  for  the  soldier. 

A  few  years  after  the  reduction  of 
the  well-known  and  gallant  German 
Legion  in  1816,  three  distinguished  of- 
ficers of  the  coros,  M«J  or- General  Sir 
Georffe  Julius  Hartmann,  of  the  Ha- 
noverian Artillery;  Colonel  Oeoiye 
Banns',  of  the  Hanoverian  Grenadier 
Guards ;  and  Colonel  Von  Linsingen, 
A^utant- General  to  the  Hanoverian 
CavaliT,  determined  on  writing  a  His- 
tory of  the  Legion,  and  made  some 
progress  in  the  performance.  This 
was  subsequently  interrupted  by  cir- 
cumstances. After  the  lapse  of  years 
it  has  been  undertaken  by  Major 
Beamish,  who,  well  acquainted  with 
the  corps  and  the  country,  residing 
for  some  time  In  Hanover  fbr  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  coUecUng  satisfactory 
materials,  obtaining  them  fh)m  the 
hif  best  authorities,  and  urged  to  their 
piiblicatlon  by  individuals  solicitous 
fbr  the  honour  of  the  Legion,  has  pro- 
duced the  highly  interesting  volumes 
of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  a 
general  view.  The  condition  of  Ha- 
nover has  always  been  anomalous 
since  the  accession  of  the  Brunswick 
line  to  the  British  throne.  Scarcely 
to  be  called  an  independent  state,  yet 
evidently  not  wholly  dependent  on 
Englandi  it  had  all  the  enU  q(  a  noa* 
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iwideirtaoT«riifQ^witlmittlM  adviii- 
tag«t  of  EngUth  connexioB.  The  old 
law8»  th«  formal  habito#  the  difbili* 
tiee,  and  the  poveity  of  the  eooBtrj 
reoiained  unchanged^  and  while  toe 
humblest  eolon  j  of  England  was  gain« 
ing  yearly  in  opulence^  poiralation>  and 
power,  Hanorer  continued  in  thej  mum 
degree  of  moral  sterility  to  which  it  haa 
been  to  largely  odhdemned  by  nature. 

But  it  possened  some  eounterrail* 
ing  advantages  of  no  eommoo  order 
on  the  Continent — a  brave  people,  n* 
markably  attached  to  their  country 
and  loyai  to  their  sovereign — a  nati(m« 
al  character  remarkably  free  from  the 
stains  of  revolt,  turbuloice,  and  fickle- 
ness— private  mannen  pure,  at  least 
compared  with  the  general  standard 
of  Continental  habits — md  an  honest 
and  simple  temperament,  adapted,  if 
not  for  great  public  lUstiBctioB,  for 
much  personal  happiness. 

The  national  qualitias  were  to  b« 
severely  tried. 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  Napoleon^ 
then  First  Consul,  declared  his  inten^ 
tion  of  seizing  upon  Hanover  as  a 
menace  to  England.  He  had  already 
shown  be  had  regarded  the  Peaee  of 
Amiens  but  as  a  truce.  He  had  bro- 
ken through  all  its  stipulatiood,  for 
the  dottUe  purpose  <^  augmenting  Ids 
territory  and  of  forcing  Europe  into 
war  once  more.  During  the  short  in- 
terval of  peace  he  had  seized  on  the 
crown  of  Italy,  contrary  to  aU  stipu- 
lations ;  insolently  demanded  the  recep- 
tion of  French  authorities  in  all  the 
British  ports,  who  would  have  been 
nothing  but  official  spies ;  and  while 
he  was  in  the  notorious  act  oi  prepar- 
ing for  the  renewal  of  hostilides,  de^ 
roanded  the  surrender  of  Malta.  The 
Britbh  Government  at  length,  awaken- 
ed by  this  insolence,  had  stopt  short 
in  its  concessions.  Napoleon  instant- 
ly sent  an  army  to  the  borders  of  Ha- 
nover, and  threatened  to  invade  it  as 
the  dominion  of  the  Ring  of  England 
unless  Malta  was  instantly  abandoned. 
The  threat  of  the  Hanoverian  inva- 
sion  was  demonstrabW  ag^nst  all  the 
laws  of  nations,  for  Hanover  waa  not 
a  province  of  England  but  of  the 
German  empire.  The  character  of 
the  Ring  as  Elector  of  Hanover  was 
recognised,  by  all  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, as  whoDy  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Sovereign  of  England,  and  this 
construction  was  so  universally  knowUf 
that  it  If  M  not  nerely  wetod  upon  by 


all  the  other  powers  of  Europei  but 
was  fortnally  reoognised  even  by  Re« 
pubUean  France,  which,  in  170di  on 
the  eecasion  of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  ao* 
knowledged  his  neutrality  as  Elector  of 
HaBovtTi  while  it  was  at  war  with  him 
as  EAng  of  Great  Britwn.  And  the 
reascm  of  the  distinction  was  obvious* 
The  mterests  of  Hanover  had  no  con« 
nexion  with  the  interests  of  England* 
England  derived  no  help  from  Hano- 
Ter,  and  to  punish  her  for  the  hostili* 
ties  of  England  would  be  only  to 
bring  war  into  Germany,  spread  its 
ndeeries  without  a  cause^  and  punbh 
an  innocent  people  for  hoi^ities  which 
they  could  not  restndni  from  which 
they  co«dd  gain  nothing,  and  ia 
which  they  had  no  riiare* 

But  those  were  considerations  which 
could  hate  no  weight  with  the  habi- 
tual pefffi(fy  Mid  tyranny  of  Napoleon* 
He  thivw  an  army  into  the  oeuntry^ 
and  followed  up  this  act  of  violenee 
by  a  succession  of  artlfleesy  almost  too 
low  even  for  the  name  of  political 
treachery,  but  folly  deserving  of  all  the 
disgust  that  belongs  to  sharping  and 
swindling.  Without  an  offenee  oflbN 
ed,  or  the  slightest  ground  being  laid 
for  invasion,  the  Fronch  army,  under 
Mortier,  marched  into  Hanover  in 
May  1808*  The  army  of  the  Elec- 
torate, whoDy  unprepared  for  defence» 
and  unaccountably  abandoned  by  the 
Electeral  Blinistrr,  entered  into  t 
Convention  with  the  French  Genera), 
hy  which  they  were  to  engage  not  to 
serve  against  France  during  the  war, 
unices  regularly  exchanged  for  French 
prisoners.  The  forts,  artinery,  and 
mffitary  stores  were  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Frnich ;  the  French  cavalry  to  be 
remounted  by  Hanover;  and  the  reve- 
nues and  doctoral  domains  to  h^  gi* 
^en  up  to  their  administration.  The 
Convention  was  to  be  snlijected  to  the 
approbation  of  the  French  Consul. 
This  transaction  took  place  at  Subfiu- 
gen,  June  8, 1808. 

The  ftir  way  of  acting  on  (his  occa- 
sion would,  of  course,  have  been  for  the 
French  to  have  waited  on  the  ^pot  where 
they  stood  until  Napoleon  had  either 
ratmedor  rejected  the  Convention.  But 
this  evidently  <fid  not  suit  Napoleon's 
policy.  Mortier  imme^^ly  acted 
on  the  Convention,  took  po»ession 
of  the  fortresses,  artillery,  revenue!, 
and  the  country,  without  a  moment's 
delay;  and  then,  when  the  national  force 
iraa  ttm  complot^  stripy  mi  B^ 
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nover  in  bis  handa  without  a  blow y  the 
intelUgence  comes^  that  Napoleon  al- 
together dtsapproyee  of  the  Ck>nven* 
tion,  and  insists  on  making  the  whcde 
army  prisoners  of  war»  and  treating 
the  electorate  with  the  rigours  of  a 
conqnered  country^  tmless  the  King 
of  England  would  give  up  Malta^ 
which  the  First  Ck>nsul  perfectly  well 
knew  that  he  would  not  g^ve  up.  The 
fidr  way  now  would  obTiously  have 
been>  to  place  the  Hanoverian  troops 
in  their  former  condition;  but  this 
was  the  last  thought  of  the  French 
General  or  of  his  master.  On  the 
faith  of  treaties  the  Government  had 
put  itself  into  the  hands  of  Franoe» 
and  it  was  now  trampled  on  like  a 
slave.  To  increase  the  insult,  a  mock 
proposal  was  made  by  Talleyrand, 
that  the  King  of  England  should  ra- 
tify the  Convention,  making  it  also  a 
necessary  stipulation  that,  for  every 
Hanoverian  soldier  or  officer,  a 
French  prisoner  in  England  should 
be  eiven  up.  This  was  a  palpable 
trick  in  two  ways,  first,  turning  into 
prisoners  of  war  an  army  which,  by 
contract  with  the  French  themselves, 
was  bound  only  to  abstain  from  hosti- 
lities with  France,  and  in  the  next 
laying  a  trap  for  the  King  to  identify 
England  with  the  concerns  of  Han- 
over. The  Kinff  refused,  of  course,  to 
be  at  once  insolently  and  ridiculously 
duped ;  but  knowing  the  helpless  con- 
dition to  which  the  Hanoverian  Go- 
vernment and  armv  had  so  rashly  re- 
duced themselves,  he  declared,  in  his 
character  of  Elector  of  Hanover, 
"  that  he  would  scrupulously  abstain 
from  any  act  which  could  be  regarded 
as  contravening  the  Convention  enter- 
ed into  between  the  Regency  of  Han- 
over and  the  French  Government.** 
This  would  have  been  enough  for  ho- 
nest men,  but  the  French,  falsely  de- 
claring that  the  King  of  England  had 
refused  to  ratify  the  Convention^  in- 
stantly proposed  that  the  Hanoverian 
army  should  be  regarded  as  prisoners 
of  war,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  be 
sent  into  France.  This  proposition, 
however,  was  too  disgusting  to  the 
Hanoverian  army  to  be  suffered. 
Though  reduced  to  about  nine  thou- 
sand men,  and  without  arsenals  or  ar- 
tillei^,  they  exhibited  so  strong  a  de- 
termmation  to  fight  the  French,  that 
Mortier  at  last  acceded  to  a  Conven- 
tion, by  which  they  were  simply  to 
lay  down  their  (irms  and  be  disbimded. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  on 
the  grounds,  extraordinary  as  they 
are,  of  this  utter  failure  in  the  Hano- 
verian Government.  A  spirit  of  infa- 
tuation seems  to  have  presided  over 
all  the  Continental  Cabinets  at  that 
period.  They  fully  knew  Napoleon 
to  be  incapable  of  any  moral  princi- 
ple, to  be  treacherous  in  every  step  of 
his  policy,  to  regard  perfidy  as  the 
main  art  of  government,  and  to  be 
remorselessly  bent  on  the  seizure  of 
every  thing  that  he  could  either  grasp 
or  circumvent.  They  continued  to 
carry  on  a  childish  game  of  conscious 
dupery,  affecting  to  believe  his  pro- 
mises at  the  very  moment  when  they 
knew  them  to  be  utterly  faithless ;  to 
rely  on  his  professions  of  peace  while 
he  was  before  their  eyes  making  nre- 
parations  for  war,  and  when  he  had 
even  invaded  their  territories,  hoping 
to  soothe  him  by  concessions,  and 
baffle  by  negotiation  the  vidence 
which  had  already  broken  them  down 
in  the  field.  Thus  the  Hanoverian 
Regency  could  not  be  awakened  to 
its  dangler  by  the  presence  of  a  French 
army  on  its  borders,  by  its  avowals  of 
invasion,  bv  its  taking  on  itself  even 
the  title  of  the  Army  of  Hanover. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, of  the  Hanoverian  people, 
and  of  the  army,  were  equally  in  vain. 
The  Regency  confined  themselves  to 
rescripts,  to  dilapidating  the  army, 
and  paying  new  deference  to  the  mo- 
ral qualities  of  Napoleon.  Their  or- 
ders to  the  army  were,  that  it  should 
give  no  umbrage  to  the  enemy.  This 
timidity  amounted  to  the  burlesque ; 
directing  the  General  in  command 
that  the  troops  should  not  fire  except 
in  case  of  emergency,  and  that  even 
then  *'  they  should  use  the  bayonet 
with  moderation.'*  Some  of  the  wits 
added  the  words  ''  Christian  modera- 
tion."  The  Minister,  however,  denied 
the  epithet,  but  admitted  the  meaning. 

In  such  circumstances  originated  the 
German  Legion.  George  III.  was  a 
manly  and  true-hearted  King.  As  no 
man  was  more  contemptuous  of  arti- 
fice, none  could  feel  more  deeply  for 
the  sufferings  of  brave  and  true-heart- 
ed men  like  himself.  If  his  counsels 
had  been  followed  the  whole  Hano- 
verian army,  in  its  most  perfect  state, 
would  have  found  refuge  in  England 
at  the  commencement  of  this  whole 
scene  of  treachery  and  time-serving ; 
but  the  delays  interposed  by  the  Ha* 
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noyerian  Cabinet  preTented  the  exer- 
tion of  this  wise  expedient^  and  the 
only  resource  now  was  to  offer  its  dis* 
banded  and  broken  remnant  an  asy- 
lum. Transports  were  sent  to  the 
German  coast  to  receive  such  officers 
and  privates  as  were  inclined  to  leave 
the  countnr.  The  final  Convention 
between  Mortier  and  Walmoden>  by 
which  the  army  had  been  broken  np^ 
was  so  far  from  being  ratified  by  the 
Kingy  that  all  his  Ministers  at  the 
foreign  courts  were  directed  to  pub* 
lish  a  disavowal  of  the  measure  as 
not  having  obtained  the  Royal  sane* 
tion»  it  bemg  in  fact  nothing  less  tlum 
an  avowed  act  of  tyranny  and  treach- 
ery. 

Out  of  those  events  grew  the  for- 
mation of  the  fine  corps  which  was  af- 
terwards to  perform  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  the  British  campaigns.  In 
Juiy>  1803,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Von 
Decken  was  commissioned  to  raise  a 
foreign  force  of  4000  men.  M^jor 
Colin  Halkett  shortly  after  received  a 
similar  commission  for  a  battalion. 
The  intelligence  was  speedily  spread 
through  Hanover.  Successive  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  ardU 
lery  were  formed ;  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge was  appointed Colonel-in-Cfaief; 
and  within  six  months  the  basis  of  the 
King's  German  Legbn  was  complete 
lylaid. 

The  formation  of  this  corps  had  its 
effect  in  more  points  than  the  rescue 
of  gallant  soldiers  from  an  insolent 
and  oppressive  enemy,  or  their  addi- 
tion of  force  to  the  British  army. 
Their  general  character  and  conduct 
had  no  slight  influence  on  the  British 
soldiery.  The  remarkable  propriety 
of  conduct  exhibited  by  the  Germans 
in  generid,  whether  under  arms  or  off 
duty,  their  love  of  music,  their  free- 
dom from  riot  and  intoxication,  their 
scientific  knowledge,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  of  the  more  profound  parts 
of  their  profession,  and  the  striking 
skill,  and  even  the  perfection  with 
which  they  performed  the  duties  of 
parade  and  field-days,  were  felt  bv 
the  British  as  an  example  from  which 
much  was  to  be  learned,  and  from 
which,  when  the  first  aversion  of  John 
Bull  to  all  foreigners  was  got  over, 
the  national  good  sense  learned  a  great 
deal.  The  field-practice  of  the  Legion 
artillery  was  excellent,  the  cavalry 
manceuvres  were  the  object  of  con- 
stant admiration^  and  the  gentleman- 


like conduct  and  gpraceful  accomplish- 
ments of  the  officers  supported  in  so- 
ciety the  respect  which  was  felt  for 
them  in  their  public  character.  The 
King,  highly  gratified  at  their  grow- 
ing popularity,  paid  them  marked  at- 
tention. Wherever  any  considerable 
body  of  them  were  collected  for  the 
summerj  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  frequent  at- 
tendants on  their  parades';  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  then  **  the  observed 
of  all  observers,**  and  the  Royal  Dukes, 
were  constantly  among  them,  speak- 
ing their  language,  listening  to  their 
admirable  bands,  and  thus  conferring 
on  them  those  small  kindnesses  which 
are  felt  by  all  men,  and  perhaps  most 
of  all  by  the  soldier. 

The  Legion  were  now  to  give  the 
first  display  of  their  xeal  in  the  gene^ 
nd  cause.  Napoleon,  foiled  in  the 
hope  of  invading  England,  suddenly 
threw  back  the  mass  of  his  force  on 
Germany.  No  aggression  of  his  life 
of  war  and  violence  was  ever  more 
unjustifiable.  Austria  had  studiously 
avoided  all  oflfonce,  but  Napoleon  was 
determined  to  make  offence  where  he 
could  not  find  it.  By  nature  sangui- 
nary, ferocious,  and  grasping,  he  had 
already  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Continent.  His  ambi- 
tion had  now  found  a  new  stimulant 
in  his  shame.  The  contempt  irith 
which  England  had  met  his  fictitious 
proposals  for  peace,  the  dignity  with 
which  she  had  baffled  his  stratagems, 
and  the  vigour  with  which  she  bad 
defied  the  most  arrogant  display  of 
his  power,  had  beg^  to  draw  upon 
him  the  eyes  and  the  scorn  of  Europe. 
Unable  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion OB  England,  unable  even  to  stir 
from  the  shore,  with  his  vast  army 
lying  idly  on  the  sands  of  Boulo^e, 
and  every  cock-boat  of  the  British 
navy  throwing  shot  and  shell  at  its 
ease  into  his  camps,  the  French  Em- 

Kror  found  his  diadem  daily  tamish- 
1^9  and  had  no  resource  but  to  give 
it  a  new  colour  in  Continental  blood. 
Austria,  huge  but  helpless,  honest  but 
inactive,  lay  before  nim  ecjually  ex- 
posed and  unsuspecting.  The  eclat 
of  victory  was  essentia  to  hush  the 
murmurs  of  France  ;  and  that  vivid, 
yet  unprincipled  nation,  as  seldom 
cared  from  what  quarter  of  the  world 
the  triumph  came,  provided  it  sent 
trophies  to  Paris.  The  French  trum- 
pets were  suddenly  heard  along  thQ 
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wbole  wattem  border  of  6ormaDy» 
while  idl  the  minof  powers  were  leee 
eonsidering  who  should  first  resist 
as  who  should  first  bow  down.  The 
ttmpesty  with  Napoleon  for  its  mimster 
of  evil,  thundered  upon  Austria.  All 
the  Ministers  of  this  gr%at  but  slug- 
gish power  were  thrown  into  eonfii- 
sion,  AU  her  foroes  were  sailed  lo 
arms  with  the  wild  haste  prophetic  of 
defeat.  A  cry  was  sent  round  Europe 
fbr  sneeour»  which  was  answered  onlj 
by  England.  Pitt,  an  immortal  namoy 
instantly  promised  to  aid  the  empire 
with  heart  and  hand  |  a  subsidtr  to  a 
Tast  amount  was  despatched  to  Vienma  | 
an  army  was  put  under  the  orders  of 
General  Catheart  to  form  a  diTorsion 
in  the  North  ;  and  in  NoTember,  six 
thousand  of  the  German  Legion  fbrm- 
ing  with  the  British  troops*  embarked 
for  the  Elbe.  But  those  were  the 
times  of  European  adTcrsity.  Napo- 
leon had  plunged  upon  Austria  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  fanushed  eagle  upon 
its  prey.  The  campaign  was  already 
closed.  The  swiftness  of  his  moTC- 
mentS)  always  a  g^reat  element  of  suc- 
cess, had  entangled  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies in  inextricable  ruin.  The  Aulie 
Council  had  eidculated  his  adyanoe  at 
ten  miles  a-day.  Napoleon  seized  all 
the  carts  and  carriages  on  hb  route, 
threw  the  muskets  and  knapsacks  of 
his  regiment  into  them,  and  marched 
his  men  thirty  miles  a-day.  He  thus 
threw  himself  into  the  centre  of  the 
Austrian  levies  while  they  were  ac- 
tually marching  to  join  theur  divisions. 
The  great  Austrian  army  was  flung 
back  in  terror  and  confhsion  on  Vien- 
na. The  commander-in-chief,  Mack« 
Iras  forced  to  throw  himself,  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  into  Ulm,  in 
the  hope  of  arresting  fbr  a  while  the 
progress  of  the  torrent.  This  despe- 
rate expedient  only  increased  the  ge- 
neral ruin.  Surrounded,  starved,  and 
fHghtened,  Mack  surrendered  within 
a  week  without  firing  a  shot.  Vienna 
then  lay  open,  and  capitulated.  The 
Russian  army  had  hastened  up  by 
fbrced  marches  to  save  the  city;  ft 
was  too  late.  Napoleon*s  tremeodous 
activity  had  anticipated  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  war.  He  followed  the 
retreating  Austrian  army,  overwhelm- 
ed  It,  with  its  Russian  allies,  in  the 
great  battle  of  Austerlitz,  December 
2|  1805,  and  thus  breaking  down  the 
Austrian  empire,  commenced  the  series 
of  those  overwhelming  campaigns,  fai 


which  each  began  with  the  seicnre  of 
A  capital,  and  closed  with  the  prostra* 
tton  of  a  kingdom. 

There  never  was  an  instance  in  war 
in  which  rapidity  of  movement  had 
formed  so  essential  a  feature  of  success. 
If  Napoleon*s  march  had  commenced 
bat  a  month  later,  or  had  occupi«i  but 
%  month  more  in  its  progress,  he  would 
have  found  the  Austrian  army  drawn 
m  op  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  the 
whole  Russian  army  by  its  side,  the 
levy  en  masse  raised  from  Hungary  to 
the  Rhine  $  in  the  north,  Prussia  ready 
to  move  on  his  flank  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  the  Bri- 
tish expedition  of  eighteen  thousand, 
with  the  whole  armed  insurrection  of 
the  north  in  its  train,  ready  to  aug- 
ment  an  accumulation  of  force,  which 
no  strength  of  France  or  sagacity  of 
her  chieftain  could  hope  to  overcome. 
But  time  was  every  thing.  He  fiung 
himself  on  the  body  of  the  empire  be- 
fore its  sinews  had  time  to  strengfthen« 
or  its  members  to  come  Into  use,  and 
paralysed  its  whole  power  of  resist- 
ance by  one  impetuous  and  instant 
blow.  In  1807,  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen  called  the  Legion  again 
into  active  service.  A  communication 
had  been  made  from  high  authority  to 
the  British  Cabinet,  announcing  tliat 
it  was  the  unquestionable  determina- 
tion of  Napoleon  to  force  Denmark 
Into  active  hostilities  against  England, 
to  seize  Holstein,  and  to  eqoip  the 
Danish  fieet  as  a  part  of  that  immense 
force  with  which  he  meditated  once 
more  to  attempt  the  Invasion  of  Eng. 
land.  It  would  have  been  pusillani- 
mity  if  not  madness  in  the  British 
Cabinet  to  disregard  this  important 
communication.  Time  and  repulse 
had  only  embittered  Napoleon  against 
England.  It  was  notorions  that  he 
disregarded  neutral  interests,  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  the  common  principles 
of  national  law.  Denmark,  with  a 
fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  was 
in  his  grasp;  and  who  could  doubt 
that  any  respect  for  her  neutrality, 
fegard  for  her  future  welfare,  or  re- 
luctance to  bring  the  miseries  of  a 
naval  war  upon  a  people  who  lived  by 
commerce,  would  relax  for  a  moment 
the  grasp  of  a  man,  who,  if  he  de- 
clared himself  a  conqueror  by  neces- 
sity, was  a  tyrant  by  nature  ?  The 
English  Minister  at  Copenhagen  was 
^Kr^ted  to  state  the  views  of  his 
country  upon  the  sutjcct,  and  to  de- 
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ttand,  tor  {h6  Aeeurfty  of  England  and 
of  Denmark  herself,  that  the  fleet 
should  be  sent  to  a  British  hafbouri 
with  a  solemn  pledge  of  its  restoration 
in  the  same  state  at  the  conclusion  of 
a'  general  peace.  The  Danish  Qo* 
Temment,  corrupted  bj  French  influ- 
ence* and  the  peoplei  awed  by  French 
power,  refused  tms  natural  and  Just 
proposition.  The  result  was  neces* 
saril V  a  declaration  of  war. 

This  expedition  deserves  a  memo* 
rable  record  in  the  Bnglish  annals, 
alike  for  its  wisdom,  its  vigour,  and 
its  success.  If  its  importance  required 
confirmation,  that  would  be  amply 
fbund  in  the  torrent  of  abuse  poured 
upon  it  by  the  whole  rabble  of  Whig- 
gtsm  and  Revolution  in  England. 
The  Whigs,  always  hostile  to  the  na- 
tional triumphs,  wrung  their  hands 
over  it  as  a  great  public  success  which 
drove  them  still  Ihrther  from  place, 
the  only  sensibility  which  they  could 
feel  in  cither  public  Joy  or  sorrow. 
The  Revolutionists  libelled  it  as  a 
••breach  of  those  laws"  which  it  was 
their  supreme  principle  to  break  down 
in  every  land  of  the  earth :  and  the 
Napoleonists  were  loud  in  lamenting 
over  what  they  called  an  infraction  of 
European  peace,  but  which  was  an 
act  of  intrepidity  and  Intelligence, 
without  their  idols,  rapacitv  or  habi- 
tual fi^uile.  That  the  English  Ministry 
acted  upon  direct  infbrmation  Is  long 
since  fully  established.  The  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  country  has  long 
since  done  them  honour  for  their  dis- 
dain of  the  rabble  outcry ;  and  Europe, 
which  to  this  hour  owes  a  portion  of 
its  final  safety  to  this  sagacious  coun- 
teraction of  the  ffenend  oppressor, 
still  gives  its  unhentatlng  applause  to 
the  bold  and  triumphant  energy  of 
England.  The  only  sovereign  who 
at  the  time  remonstrated  against  it, 
was  the  Russian  Emperor;  who,  of 
all  the  European  sovereigns,  had  the 
most  essential  reason  to  rejoice  in  its 
success ;  who.  In  all  probability,  had 
been  the  original  source  from  which 
the  actual  Information  was  given  to 
the  British  Cabinet,  and  who,  on  the 
French  invasion  of  his  empire,  actually 
took  the  same  course  which  had  been 
demanded  of  the  Danes,  and  sent  Ids 
fleet  to  the  harbours  of  England  I  But 
Alexander,  in  1807,  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  French  influence.  In  1812 
he  had  resumed  his  station  as  the  head 
of  an  empire,  was  entitled  to  speak  the 


language  of  mknIineM)  Md  exhibited 
his  new  found  freedom  in  deelaring 
his  confidence  in  the  good  fkith  of  ouf 
owu  illustrioUft  land. 

On  this  etpedition  tho  whole  Le- 
gion, excepting  two  cavalry  regimentf, 
were  embarked.  The  British  columns 
landed  near  Copenhagen,  August 
16, 1807.  The  operatiDns  were  pushed 
without  delay;  the  capital  was  in» 
vested  on  the  next  evening. 

In  all  military  narratives  the  details 
of  the  detached  servieee  al^e  the  most 
interesting.  The  movements  of  the 
main  body  are  generally  monotonous 
and  systematic ;  our  excitement  ft>l* 
lows  the  dashing  lUid  spirited  actions 
Of  the  light  troops.  On  the  day  after 
the  investment  a  capital  adventnr6 
exhibited  the  activity  and  enteiprise 
of  the  Legion. 

Captain  Krauehenberg,  of  the  J  st 
hussars,  being  in  command  of  a  party 
of  the  regiment  sent  otit  to  reconnoitre, 
learnt  that  a  convoy  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  waggons,  with  a  strong  escort, 
was  on  its  way  to  the  fbrtress  of  Fre*. 
derickswerk.  He  proposed  to  General 
Von  Decken  to  cut  oflr  the  convoy.  On 
his  arriving  at  a  certain  point  it  wa* 
ascertained  that  the  convoy  had  al- 
ready reached  the  fortress.  Deter- 
mined on  not  coming  back  as  he  went, 
the  gallant  captain  now  proposed  to  try 
Whether  the  fortress  itself  could  not  be 
taken  by  surprise ;  it  was  now  nearlt 
dark,  the  horses  were  much  fktigued, 
and  the  fortress  was  still  at  a  consider- 
able distance;  It  was  known  to  be 
d^arrisoned  by  a  corps  raised  expressly 
for  the  defence  of  tneplace,  and  to  DO 
a  strong  position.  Tne  General  a5- 
ftented,  and  arriving  at  One  in  the 
mombg  within  half  a  nUle  of  the 
place,  halted  with  the  main  body,  while 
Krauehenberg,  with  a  few  men,  rode 
forward,  took  the  enemy's  advanced 
piquet  prisoners,  and  sent  its  ofllcer  to 
give  the  commandant  the  startling 
intelligence  that  General  ton  Der 
Decken,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men,  was  in  full  march  upon  the  place, 
with  the  intention  of  storming  it  un- 
less it  was  immediately  surrendered. 
The  Commandant,  an  aide-de>camp 
of  the  Prince  Royd  of  Denmark,  sim- 
ple enough  to  believe  the  announce- 
inent,  and  hearing  thO  advance  of  the 
hussars,  which  was  made  with  all  the 
clamour  and  parade  possible,  entered 
into  the  terms  without  delay.  Eight 
hundred  and  sixty  men  snwwiderftd. 
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on  conditiofn  that  tbe;f  should  not  serve 
till  exchange,  and  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  fortress  were  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  captors. 

But  a  new  hazard  was  now  to  be 
OQCountered ;  it  was  now  daylight^ 
and  the  armed  peasantry,  discovering 
the  smallness  of  the  attacking  force, 
began  to  gather  in  all  directions.  That 
their  fortress  should  have  been  cap- 
tured b^  a  squadron  of  hussars,  instead 
of  having  yielded  to  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  men,  probably  hurt  the  na« 
tional  pride  as  well  as  awoke  the  go- 
vernor's sense  of  responsibility.  Some 
thousands  were  soon  collected,  who, 
taking  post  on  a  height,  began  to  fire. 
The  greater  part,  however,  being 
armed  with  pitchforks,  they  were 
charged  by  a  part  of  the  squadron  and 
dispersed.  The  General  now  finding 
that  all  the  woods  and  villages  in  his 
direct  road  began  to  be  filled  with  the 
peasantry,  changed  his  route,  moved 
the  squadron  by  a  detour  into  the 
open  country,  and  finally  reached  his 
quarters  in  safety.  .The  defeat  of  the 
Danes  at  Kiog,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  and  the  bombardment  of  Co- 
penhagen, produced  the  capitulation, 
September  7th.  By  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober  the  whole  army  was  under 
weigh  for  England,  with  the  Danish 
fleet  in  its  train.  Never  had  so  mag- 
nificent a  naval  spectacle  been  seen  in 
the  North ;  a  thousand  sail,  among 
which  were  forty-five  sail  of  the  line, 
fifteen  frigates,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
vessels  of  war  sweeping  through  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  Sound ;  but  the 
passage  of  the  fleet  homewards  was 
stormy,  and  between  casualties  on 
shore  and  shipwreck,  the  Legion  alone 
had  lost  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  men,  and  thirty-six  officers,  on 
this  memorable  expedition. 

But  another  ana  more  comprehen- 
sive field  was  now  to  be  opened  to  the 
Britbh  arms.  In  1808  the  glorious 
insurrection  of  Spain  broke  out;  Eng- 
land threw  herself  into  the  contest 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  natural 
guardians  of  freedom,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  at  the  head  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  nine  thousand  men,  was  in- 
stantly sent  to  Portugal.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  a  German  officer  of  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet  at  sea  shows 
the  feeling  of  a  poet  in  the  language 
of  a  painter. 

<«  There  is,"  says  this  officer,  ''some- 
thing imposing  in  the  appearance  of 


a  large  fleet  of  trsnsports  under  full 
sail.  The  mass  of  troop-ships  in  the 
centre — the  accompanying  men-of-war 
ranged  in  front,  rear,  and  on  the  flanks, 
and  the  whole  advancing  under  the 
safe  guidance  of  the  Commodore^ 
with  idl  the  order  of  an  army  march- 
ing across  a  vast  plain  I  Towards 
evening  is  heard  the  signal  for  re-as- 
sembline  the  ships,  and  those  whose 
bad  sailmg  has  prevented  them  from 
keeping  up  with  the  rest,  come  slowly 
and  orderly  to  their  proper  stations. 
Then,  should  it  fall  calm,  not  an  un- 
frequent  occurrence  at  the  close  of  a 
Bummer*s  day,  the  vessels  are  seen 
fixed,  as  it  were,  like  houses  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  deep.  The  suu 
majestically  descends  into  the  vast 
mirror  which  has  reflected  his  image, 
and  just  as  the  last  mild  rays  of  the 
cheering  planet  have  faded  from  our 
view,  and  a  profound  stillness  reigns, 
the  evening  guns  burst  forth  their 
simultaneous  signals  from  the  men-of- 
war,  whose  mbgled  music,  wafted 
in  double  harmony  throughout  the 
fleet,  closes  thb  magic  scene.*' 

At  the  close  of  Uiis  campaign,  the 
Legion  joined  General  Moore's  army, 
and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
fighting  on  the  memorable  retreat  into 
Galicia.  It  is  now  ascertained  that 
the  gallant  and  unfortunate  Moore 
was  deceived  by  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Madrid,  whose  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  betray  him  into  the  grasp  of 
Napoleon ;  who,  with  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  was  waiting 
to  fall  upon  the  British  army  of  21,000. 
When  the  retreat  was  finally  deter- 
mined on,  the  cavalry,  of  course,  formed 
the  rear- guard.  The  German  hussars,  a 
very  fine  corps,  were  almost  constantly 
engaged.  The  capture  of  General  Le 
Febvre,  and  the  defeat  of  his  squadrons 
of  the  Imperial  guard,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  incidents  of  the  period. 
Its  narrative  is  given  from  the  memoirs 
of  a  British  officer.  Sir  Loftus  Otwav. 
The  German  hussars,  after  passing  the 
Esla,  of  which  the  bridge  was  blown 
up,  had  been  promised  a  day's  rest 
from  the  harassing  duties  of  the  rear- 
guard, with  the  exception  of  a  party 
of  twenty,  who  made  the  outlying 
picquet ;  the  rest  were  ordered  to  un- 
saddle and  make  up  their  horses  for 
the  night.  Fortunately  Major  Von 
Linsengen  took  upon  himself  to  mo- 
dify this  order,  and  desired  that  the 
horses  of  the  dd  hussars  shoidd  not  be 
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unsaddled.  He  thotxgbt  that  though 
the  bridge  was  downy  the  river  might 
be  fordedjandthe  rear-guard  surprised. 
The  event  verified  his  precaution,  for 
at  daybreak  the  French  cavalry,  though 
they  were  unable  to  find  a  ford,  swam 
the  river,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six 
hundred  chasseurs  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  They  immediately  pushed 
Colonel  Otway  with  his  picquet  with- 
in half  a  mile  of  Benevente.  The 
Colonel,  who  now  began  to  fear  that 
the  British  cavalry  would  be  surprised 
in  their  quarters,  gallantly  determined 
to  gain  what  time  he  could,  and  with 
his  small  force  of  only  sixty  men,  took 
up  a  position,  where  the  mud  walls  of 
some  gardens  protected  his  fianks,  and 
there  awaited  the  advance  of  the 
French.  The  in-lying  picquet  soon 
joined,  and  made  up  his  number  ta 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  French 
had  halted,  leaving  a  squadron  ad- 
vanced in  their  front.  The  Colonel 
bravely  charged  this  squadron ;  the 
officer  in  command  was  killed,  and  the 
squadron  broken  into  fragments.  In 
the  mean-time,  the  alarm  had  been 
sounded  in  Benevente,  and  three  troops 
of  the  3d  hussars,  prepared  by  the 
prudence  of  Von  Linsengen,  galloped 
to  the  field.  The  whole  now,  under 
the  command  of  General  Stewart  (the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry)  and  Colonel 
Otway,  charged  the  French ;  but  the 
clayey  nature  of  the  ground  ren> 
dered  it  so  heavy  for  the  horses, 
that  the  charge  was  comparatively 
slow,  the  squadrons  mixed,  and  the 
whole  became  an  affair  of  the  sabre. 
During  this  metee  the  inhabitants  of 
Benevente,  looking  from  the  walls  and 
windows,  continued  shouting,  "  Vivan 
les  Ingleses.**  The  remainder  of  the 
dd  hussars  now  came  into  the  field, 
and  Lord  Paget,  the  commander  of 
the  cavalry,  galloping  up,  headed  a 
third  charge.  The  French  were  in- 
stantly broken,  two  hundred  were 
killed  or  taken,  the  rest  were  driven 
into  the  river.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  showy  affsurs  of  the  campaign. 
The  Imperial  chasseurs  had  been  fa- 
mous for  boasting  of  what  they  would 
do  whenever  they  should  be  suffered 
tu  attack  the  British.  It  was  said  that 
tlicy  had  peculiarly  petitioned  for  leave 
to  annihilate  the  British  rear-guard ; 
and  luckily  for  their  boast,  the  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  action  having 
taken  place  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
French  army  in  the  heights  above  the 


Esla,  their  disgrace  was  not  to  be  con- 
cealed. They  never  afterwards  made 
any  figure  in  the  campaign.  In  the 
course  of  the  pursuit  a  young  private 
of  the  hussars,  named  Bergmann,  who 
had  already  cut  down  a  French  officer, 
and  taken  his  sword  and  sabretache^ 
had  come  up  with  an  officer  in  agpreen 
frock  and  cocked  hat,  who  rode  in  rear 
of  the  flying  squadrons.  The  officer 
made  a  thrust  at  him  with  his  sword, 
and  when  he  saw  the  German  pr&> 
paring  to  return  the  blow,  called|for 
quarter.  In  the  next  moment  an  Eng- 
lish hussar,  close  behind,  took  the 
bridle  of  the  prboner's  horse,  and 
marched  him  away.  Bergmaxm,  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  unconscious  of  the 
prize  he  had  made,  galloped  on,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  returned  to  his  quar- 
ters, that  he  discovered  his  prisoner  to 
have  been  General  Le  Febvre.  This 
capture  was  afterwards  dbputed  by  the 
soldier  who  had  carried  off  the  Gene- 
ral, but  Bergmann's  claim  was  sub- 
sequently proved,  and  he  received  the 
Guelphic  medal. 

The  close  of  the  campaign  by  the 
retreat  to  Corunna,  though  crowned 
bv  victory,  supplies  one  of  the  striking 
illustrations  of  the  change  of  fortune 
in  war.  The  cause  of  Spain  seemed 
to  be  utterly  extinguished.^  Three 
French  armies  were  marching  upon 
Portugal.  Sir  John  Cradock,  with  a 
few  thousand  men  left  to  defend,  was 
palpably  unable  to  sustain  any  attack. 
An  intention  of  withdrawing  the  Bri- 
tish was  actually  decided  on  in  the 
English  Cabinet ;  when  suddenly  the 
manly  and  fortunate  resolution  was 
adopted  of  defending  the  oldest  of  the 
allies  of  England  to  the  last.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  named  to  the 
command,  and  from  that  hour  the 
whole  scene  of  ill  success,  depression, 
and  doubt,  was  changed  for  decision, 
vigour,  and  victory.  On  the  5th  of 
May  Sir  Arthur  reviewed  the  British 
army  at  Coimbra.  In  the  words  of  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  *<  this  was 
a  most  imposing  and  most  magnificent 
spectacle.  To  some  of  the  troops 
which  stood  that  day  under  arms  it 
is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the 
world  could  produce  none  superior. 
Of  this  description  were  the  brigade 
of  guards,  the  29th,  the  83d,  and  the 
four  battalions  of  the  King*8  German 
Legion.  Yet  this  whole  army,  with 
which  Sir  Arthur  was  to  save  the 
Peninsula,  amounted  only  to  14,500 
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infantry^  1500  otrahryi  and  14  gousy 
England  hanng  at  that  moment  at 
home  upwards  of  a  hondred  troops  of 
the  line,  with  30,000  oaralry,  and  ar« 
tillery  enonz h  to  hare  assaulted  all  the 
fbrtresses  of  Europe.  Suoh  were  the 
feeble  aids  which  were  giTen  to  the 
genius  of  Wellington.  The  first  en* 
terprise  showed  the  spirit  of  the 
campaign*  By  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant exploits  of  modem  war,  within 
a  week  from  the  eommeneement 
•f  the  campaign  he  surprised  Soult 
at  Oporto,  oocasioned  him  a  loss  of 
fire  hundred  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  spot,  took  his  guns,  his  ammuni- 
tion, his  hospitals,  and  his  dinner,  and 
drove  him  and  his  armj  naked  out  of 
Portugal.  The  German  Legion  were 
hotly  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Tala- 
▼en^  fought  in  July,  1809.  They  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men,  and  fifty  officers.  The 
artillery  were  so  admirably  worked, 
that  it  received  the  praise  of  Welling- 
ton. One  of  tlie  sergeants,  named 
Bostalmann,  exhibited  on  thb  occa- 
sion a  remarkable  presenoe  of  mind. 
This  sergeant,  with  some  gunners  and 
workmen,  had  been  appointed  to  sup- 
ply one  of  the  batteries  from  the  am- 
munition-waggons in  its  rear.  The 
enemy*s  shells  having  set  fire  to  the 
dry  heath,  Bostalmann  was  constantly 
oUiged  to  ehanre  the  positions  of  the 
waggons  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  the  fiames  which  were  spreading 
in  every  direction.  Two  of  them  were 
eonveyed  away  in  safety  from  the  road, 
but  from  the  spreading  of  the  flames  the 
two  remaining  ones  seemed  devoted  to 
destruction.  Bostalmann  saw  all  the 
danger,  but,  being  a  man  of  intdli- 
genoe  as  well  »  a  good  soldier,  con- 
eeived  that  the  blowing  up  of  the 
waggons  might  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  battle,  and  besides  the  confusion 
which  it  must  produce,  the  battery  to 
which  they  belonged  formed  the  xey 
of  the  position  of  tbe  allied  army. 
His  four  workmen  ran  away,  through 
fear  of  an  instant  explosion,  but  with 
bis  four  gunners  he  rushed  through  the 
iames,  and  at  the  most  imminent  h»- 
lard  ii  life,  dragged  away  tbe  wag- 

fons  to  a  spKot  wfich  was  not  yet  on 
re.  He  there  awaited  the  coming 
up  of  some  limbers,  which  enabled  him 
to  remove  tlie  wsggons  finally  to  a 
place  of  safety.  For  this  service  be 
was  afterwards  rewarded  with  a  com> 
mission*  The  German  Lt^nwere 
now  employed  in  all  the  services  of 


die  British  troops  in  Europe.  About 
three  thousand  were  with  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  Another  division  joined 
with  the  Sicilian  corps  in  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  and  a  third  in  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt.  This  expedition  auo- 
oeeded  in  so  few  of  its  objeots,  that  its 
very  conception  has  been  called  a  na- 
tional blunder.  Yet  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  no  British  expedition  during 
the  war  was  more  wisely  conceived, 
constructed  on  a  more  effisctive  scale, 
or  directed  to  otrjects  of  more  import- 
ant and  pressing  value.  Its  purpose 
was  to  destroy  the  French  fleet,  build- 
ing, and  the  dock-yards  of  Antwerp 
and  Flushing,  to  destroy  all  the  French 
dock-yards  on  the  coast,  to  render  the 
Scheldt  no  longer  navigable  for  ships 
of  war,  to  seize  and  keep  possession 
of  Flushing,  which  might  be  easily 
made  impregnable,  and  thus  clap  a 
perpetual  padlock  on  invasion  from 
the  North  seas ;  distract  the  attention 
of  France  from  the  war  in  Austria 
and  the  Peninsula ;  and  form  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  notorious  and  grow- 
ing discontents  of  the  North.  To  ae- 
oomplish  these  objects,  England  sent 
the  finest  army  that  had  ever  left  her 
shores,  a  force  of  40,000  men,  with  a 
powerAil  fleet,  and  paralysed  the 
whole  by  the  unfortunate  appointment 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  the  com- 
mand. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  our  purpose^  after 
so  long  an  interval,  either  to  praise  the 
project  or  censure  the  General  unne- 
cessarily. But  it  has  been  long  since 
quite  undisputed  that  the  whole  affiiir 
was  merely  a  matter  of  time ;  that  if 
Lord  Chatham  had  not  lingei^  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  nothing 
eould  have  saved  Antwerp ;  that  the 
whole  province  was  utterly  naked  of 
troops ;  that,  to  make  up  a  show  of  de- 
fence, they  were  actually  obliged  to 
mount  the  works  with  the  charity  boys 
fh)m  the  city  schools ;  that  all  was  con- 
sternation; and  that  Antwerp  must 
have  surrendered,  fleet,  store?,  dock- 
yard, and  city,  at  the  first  summons. 
The  result  would  have  been  to  para- 
lyse the  power  of  invasion  in  its  most 
perilous  point ;  to  save  the  expense  of 
a  British  fleet  blockading  the  Dutch 
coast;  and  to  establish  a  British  garri- 
son on  that  coast  early  enough  to  be 
protected  from  the  autumnal  diseases 
of  the  islands  in  a  great  degree,  or 
perhaps  altogether.  Lord  Chatham's 
tardiness,  however,  would  hear  of  no- 
thing but  making  regular  approaches. 
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when  the  whole  success  was  ealcula* 
ted  on  the  idea  of  a  surprise.  He  ae* 
cordingly  spent  three  weeks  in  sub- 
duing Flushing  when  he  ought  not  to 
have  wasted  three  days^  employed 
himself  in  bombarding  a  wretched  fish* 
ing  town  when  he  ought  to  hare  been 
burning  the  fleet  at  Antwerp ;  and*  ao« 
eordingly^  having  thus  occupied  him- 
self in  absurdly  reducing  to  ruins  the 
very  town  which  he  proposed  to  make 
his  fortress,  he  found  that  the  French 
had  sent  troops  enough  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  Antwerp  ridiculous  ;  and  with 
such  laurels  as  he  could  gather  from 
the  smugglers  of  Flushing,  returned 
to  England.  The  troops,  disgusted 
and  dispirited,  felt  the  epidemic  with 
fatal  force,  the  island  was  finally  aban- 
doned, and  on  the  25th  of  December  the 
army  arrived  in  England,  having  lost 
probably  a  fourth  of  their  numbers  by 
disease. 

THe  battle  of  Talavera  exhibited* 
in  the  strong^t  contrast,  how  much 
of  the  fate  of  armies  and  the  honour  of 
nations  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  commander.  Wellington,  with  a 
third  of  the  force  which  Chatham  led 
against  the  mouldering  walls  of  a 
Dutch  smuggling  town,  had  fought 
the  French  army,  amounting  to  little 
less  than  70,000  men  ;  had  beaten 
them  in  a  long  and  daring  encounter  { 
and  after  having  given  this  proof  of 
British  gallantry  in  the  field,  was  to 
prove  that  superior  aotirity,  intelli- 
gence, and  decision  in  movement* 
which  form  the  finest  qualities  of  the 
g^eat  soldier.  The  loss  of  the  British 
at  Talavera,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  scarcely  less  than  6000.  The 
two  French  armies  of  Victor  and 
Soult  were  coming  up,  by  forced 
marches,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
British  to  Portugal.  Cuesta  would 
neither  march  nor  fight,  and  WellingN- 
ton,  more  embarrassed  than  assisted 
by  his  stubborn  ally,  threw  himsdf 
behind  the  Tagus.  Spain,  now  left 
to  itself,  was  instantly  overrun  by  the 
French,  and  Wellington,  vrlth  the  eye 
of  genius,  saw  where  the  true  defence 
of  Portugal  was  to  be  made,  and,  with 
the  heart  of  a  hero,  resolved  to  ddleiid 
it  to  the  last.  In  February,  1810,  be 
commenced  the  design  of  arming  the 
line  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  advance 
of  the  French  now  made  the  duty  of 
the  outposts  remarkably  acdve,  and 
the  German  dragoons,  always  disdn- 
^shed  fbr  their  vigilance,  ^leclted  so 


much  wrath  in  the  ettttiiT*  that  the 
French  General  commanding  the  out- 
posts was  said  to  have  ofimd  100 
doubloons  to  any  party  who  would  out 
down  one  of  the  small  cavalrv  picquets. 
Of  course  a  good  deal  of  skirmishing 
took  place  betwem  the  outposts.  In 
those  afiairs  a  private  in  the  hussars 
was  rmnariuble  for  his  alertness  and 
dexterity.  Hb  skill  in  horsemanship 
and  the  use  of  the  sword  made  him  so 
oonspicuons  to  the  French,  that  they 
used  to  cry  out,  **  Ah,  nous  voila,  Mon- 
neur  Schrosder.*'  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  between  the  years  1810 
and  1812,  this  brave  fellow  cut  down 
twelve  of  the  enemy,  wounded  many, 
and  took  twenty-seven  prisoners. 

On  the  39th  of  June  a  showy  af- 
fair  took  pkce  in  front  of  the  Britbh 
army.  An  hour  before  daybreak  the 
French  cavalry  poured  upon  Gallegos, 
where  Colonel  Von  Arentschild  had 
taken  post  with  a  party  of  the  16th 
Dragoons,  and  a  squadron  of  hussars. 
Captain  Krauchenberg,  seeing  the 
importance  of  immediately  checkiog 
the  enemy's  progress,  led  his  squad- 
ron forwsird  at  a  gallop  to  within  flf* 
teen  paces  of  the  Frmich  line,  then 
spreading  it  oat  into  a  line  of  skb- 
mishers,  engaged  io  a  sharp  fire  wi^ 
^e  advance  of  the  enemy,  seconded 
bT  two  guns  of  the  Brittih  horse-ar- 
tillery. The  enemy,  perplexed  at  this 
sndden  reception,  and  not  knowing 
the  fbeMe  fbrce  before  them,  imme- 
diately came  to  a  stop.  Daylight  saw 
three  regiments  of  French  cavalry  he- 
sitating befbre  a  snuadron  of  hussars. 
General  Crawford  havmg  ordered  that 
nothing  should  be  hazarded  against 
tiie  superior  foree  of  the  enemy,  the 
hussars  now  retreated,  having  first  sent 
the  artillery  to  gain  a  position  beyond 
a  bridge  which  they  must  pass.  The 
French  came  after  them  in  full  gallop. 
The  Captain  of  the  hussars,  seeing 
that  the  enemy  had  fkllen  into  some 
eonfosion  in  orowdtng  over  the  bridge, 
snddenly  charged  the  division  which 
had  passed,  and  Inroke  through  them, 
though  three  times  their  mnsber.  The 
French  moved  on  again,  were  a  se- 
cond time  charged,  and  a  seeood  time 
broken.  An  order  now  oame  up  from 
WeUington  to  retreat  upon  the  Uifon- 
tiy  reserve.  The  French  were  thus 
drawn  on,  received  a  heavy  discbarge 
iWutt  the  troops,  nflned  np»  and  retired, 
havings  been  ntteriy  MM  in  thorat- 
-tompt  At  eitfprie^aad  harfaig  expe- 
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rienoed  ccmsiderable  loss  in  men  and 
horses.  The  conduct  of  the  cayalrj 
on  this  day  was  an  object  of  genend 
admiration .  Crawford  made  a  speech 
to  the  hussars  in  German^  and  'praised 
them  in  a  written  order.  They  re- 
ceived the  still  higpher  testimonial  of  a 
letter  from  WeUington»  stating^  his 
high  satisfaction  at  Sieir  condnct,  and 
declaring,  that  he  would  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  laying  before  the  King 
his  opinion  of  their  excdlent  corps. 
Tne  battle  of  Busaco,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  followed,  which  cost  the 
French  about  5000  men.  On  the  re* 
treat  of  the  army,  the  light  division 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Legion  remain* 
ed  on  the  heights  of  fiusaco,  to  observe 
the  French  movements.  Here  their  ex- 
ploits were  of  another,  yet  scarcely  less 
interesting  description.  Early  in  the 
morning,  large  bcKiies  of  men  were  seen 
in  the  valley,  and  the  squadron  were 
sent  down  to  ascertain  what  they  were. 
They  found  them  to  be  peasants  of 
the  surrounding  country,  who,  infu* 
riated  by  the  rapine  of  the  French,  had 
come  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  ail  whom  they 
found  alive  on  the  field.  They  had 
now  between  three  and  four  hundred 
wounded  men  in  their  hands,  abandon- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  inhumanity  of 
Massena,  and  expecting  to  be  massa- 
cred every  moment.  The  sight  of 
Ihe  hussars  gave  them  new  hope ;  they 
implored  their  protection ;  and  the  ho- 
nest Germans,  procuring  some  litters* 
conveyed  them  from  Uie  field  to  m 
neighbouring  convent,  where  they 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  monks.  The 
whole  march  to  Torres  Vedras  was  a 
continual  cavalry  fight,  and  the  last 
exploit,  before  entering  the  lines,  was 
a  dash  of  a  hussar  squadron  against 
the  French  advance  of  chasseurs,  who 
were  imprudent  enough  to  march  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  their  infant-  * 
Tj.  The  hussars  turned  on  them  so 
suddenly,  that  they  broke,  leaving  an 
officer  and  nineteen  men  in  their  himds. 
On  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, Massena  commenced  that  retro- 
grade movement  which  delivered  Portu- 
gal ;  gave  the  first  turn  of  the  tide  to  the 
aifiirs  of  Europe;  stripped  the  French 
General  of  his  laurels ;  and  placed 
Wellington  in  the  first  rzuikof  military 
fame. 

While  their  countrymen  were  gain- 
ing honour  under  Wellington,  a  por- 
tion of  the  L^pn  had  b«oome  acuye- 


ly  employed  under  Graham  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  The  French  Mj^rfflmi 
Victor  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
force  investing  Cadiz.  Graham  bold- 
ly determined  to  attack  him  in  hk 
hnes.  The  British  corps  amounted 
to  about  4000  men,  the  Spaniarda  to 
about  13,000,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Manuel  Lepena,  Captain-Gene- 
ral of  Andalusia.  Graham,  to  soothe 
the  Spanish  pride,  unfortunately  sub- 
mitted to  act  under  this  incapable  of- 
ficer, and  thus  plunged  into  one  of  Uie 
most  hazardous  enterprizes  of  the 
whole  war..  Victor,  with  9000  of  the 
best  troops  of  France,  waited  behind 
the  forest  of  Cbiclana,  to  fall  on  the 
British  by  surprise,  while  every  move- 
ment of  the  miserable  Spaniard  was 
evidently  regarded  by  him  as  only  em- 
barrassing the  Englnh  General.  The 
hussars  broke  through  the  French 
dragoons,  and  took  guns  and  prison- 
ers. This  was  one  of  themost  trying  ac- 
tions of  the  war,  but  one  which  gave 
the  finest  evidence  of  the  innate  bra- 
very of  the  British  soldier.  Graham 
was  unquestionably  taken  by  surprise 
through  the  unaccountable  tardiness 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  their  charge  on 
the  French  was  irresistible,  and  in  this 
short  encounter  the  French  lost  two 
generals,  400  prisoners,  and  upwards 
of  2000  in  killed  and  wonnded. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  the  French  possessed  an 
advantage  which  nothing  could  coun- 
teract but  the  most  distinguished  intre- 
pidity and  intelligence.  Their  fiidli- 
ties  for  recdving  reinforcements  from 
the  immense  population  of  France,  and 
the  rigorous  measures  by  which  Na- 
poleon maintained  his  oonscriptionsy 
filled  up  all  their  losses  with  such  ra- 
pidity, that  defeat  seemed  to  be  inef- 
fectual. In  September,  1811,  Mar- 
inont,  at  the  head  of  54,000  infantry 
and  6000  horse,  marched  to  raise  tlie 
blockade  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
cavalry  action  at  £1  Bodon  was  a 
conspicuous  affair.  The  pontion  was 
a  rocky  ridg^,  intersected  by  strong 
defiles,  held  by  three  squadrons  of  tM 
hussars,  two  of  the  1  Ito,  and  the  5th 
regiment,  with  some  gims,  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  General  Victor 
Alton.  The  French,  under  General 
Montbrun,  amounting  to  two  thou- 
sand cavalry,  followed  by  infantry  and 
guns,  rapi(&y  advanced  in  three  co- 
lumns against  the  front  and  flanks  of 
the   poution.     The   centre   column 
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dashed  along  the  high.road»  on  which 
a  squadron  was  posted  under  Captain 
Poten.  This  officer,  knowing  that  to 
await  the  charge  must  he  destruction, 
spurred  forward  against  the  head  of 
the  column,  and  drove  it  upon  the  rear. 
The  second  squadron,  under  Captain 
Bergmann,  instantly  followed,  and, 
throwing  its  additional  weight  into 
the  charge,  rolled  up  the  whole  co- 
lumn in  the  greatest  confusion.  The 
French  right  and  left  columns  had  in 
the  mean-time  attacked  the  guns  and 
the  flanking  squadrons.  Here  the  ri- 
Tacity  of  their  attack  promised  more 
success.  They  took  two  of  the  guns ; 
but  the  gallant  British  5th  moving  up, 
actually  charged  the  cavalry  with  the 
bayonet,  retook  the  guns,  and  drove 
the  horsemen  down  the  hill.  The 
French,  however,  now  came  crowd- 
ing on.  Their  superiority  of  num- 
bers gave  them  every  advantage ;  for 
the  entire  of  Alton's  cavalry,  British 
and  German,  had  originallv  amount- 
ed only  to  840.  Those  had  begun  to 
suffer  severdy,  the  action  having  last- 
ed several  hours.  The  brave  Berg- 
mann had  recaved  a  mortal  wound. 
Paten  had  lost  an  arm,  forty-four  of 
the  hussars  had  fallen.  The  British 
cavalry  had  lost  equally  in  proportion, 
but  such  was  their  determination,  that 
the  French  were  unable,  though  thev 
too  foughtohivalrously,  togain  ground* 
At  length  an  order  arrived  from  Wel- 
lington for  their  retreat  towards  the 
midn  body ;  but  this  was  a  still  more 
perilous  exploit.  Their  march  was  to 
be  six  miles  across  a  plain,  in  the  face 
of  a  force  of  cavalry  at  least  six  times 
their  own  number.  The  infantiy 
threw  themselves  into  square,  sup- 
ported by  Alton's  cavalry  and  Arents- 
childs'  guns.  The  French  horse  con- 
tinned  to  gallop  round  the  square,  and 
fire  on  it  with  their  artillery ;  but  the 
British  musketry  still  kept  them  at 
bay,  until  the  whole  division  entered 
the  intrenched  position  at  Gumaldo. 
On  thb  day  the  enemy  were  calcula- 
ted to  have  lost  a  thousand  men. 
Those  brave  men  had  the  honour  of  a 
panegyric  from  Wellington.  In  a 
general  order  the  observation  of  the 
army  was  drawn  to  their  conduct,  as 
'<  afibrding  a  memorable  example  of 
what  can  be  effected  by  steadiness, 
discipline,  and  confidence.  It  is  im- 
possible,*' said  the  Duke,  <<  that  any 
troops  can,  at  any  time,  be  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  numbers  relatively  great- 


1b\ 

er  than  those  which  attacked  ^e  troops 
under  Major- General  Colville  and 
Major- General  Alten  on  the  25th  of 
S^tember ;  and  the  Commander  of 
Uie  Forces  recommends  the  conduct  of 
these  troops  to  the  particular  attention 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army, 
as  an  example  to  be  foUowedin  all 
such  circumstances." 

The  next  exploit  of  the  hussars  was 
the  brilliant  affair  of  the  surprise  of 
Gerard  and  his  army.  Gerard  had 
been  ordered  to  levy  contributions  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Caceres ;  Castanov, 
a  Spanish  General,  applied  for  aid  to 
Lora  Hill,  who  imxnediately  advanced. 
That  the  Frenchman  should  have  been 
surprised  is  extraordinary,  as  he  must 
have  known  that  a  British  corps  was 
advancing,  as  the  Germans  had  drive  n 
in  his  cavalry  but  two  days  before  the 
surprise.  On  the  27th  of  October,  the 
Germans  havin^^  discovered  that  the 
French  were  within  a  short  league. 
General  Hill  halted  for  the  night,  and 
at  two  in  the  morning  the  whole  mo- 
ved forward  to  the  attack.  When 
within  a  mile  of  the  village  of  Aroya, 
the  whole  force  was  formed  into  three 
eolmnns,  and  advanced  in  silence. 
The  French  were  wholly  unprepared ; 
the  night  was  dark  and  stormy;  no 
fires  had  been  allowed  in  the  British 
camp ;  and  singular  as  this  want  of 
vigiknce  was,  the  enemy  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  British  corps, 
whose  cavalry  had  attacked  them  but 
a  few  days  before,  were  in  existence. 
It  happened  that  while  the  troops  were 
fonmng,  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  set  in, 
which  so  completely  concealed  their 
approach,  that  their  advance  was  ac- 
tually in  the  village  before  the  alarm 
was  givmi.  Early  as  it  was,  a  part  of 
the  French  corps  had  already  march- 
ed out,  but  about  2500  infantry  and 
400  cavalry  were  still  in  the  place. 
Nothing  could  offer  a  stronger  in- 
stance of  the  value  of  striking  the 
blow  at  the  moment  than  the  whole 
expedition.  If  Lord  Hill  had  ddayed 
the  attack  but  ten  minutes,  the  whole 
French  force  would  probably  have  es- 
ciq>ed,  for  the  last  column  were  ac- 
tually moving  out  of  the  town  on  their 
road  to  Merida  when  the  British  ap- 
peared. The  enemy  broke,  after  the 
first  dash  of  the  British  bayonet ;  the 
cavalry  were  first  pursued ;  the  Ger- 
mans^ under  Major  BusBche,  with  a 
squadron  of  the  light  dragoons  in  re« 
jierve^  were  instantly  at  their  heels| 
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uid»  urilk  A^ooM  imviae  to  ei^^ii^ 
charged  the  Frenoh  rear-giurd.  The 
rear- guard  waa  hroke^  and  the  whole 
body  waa  driven  into  a  wild  flight  for 
nearly  two  milea.  Some  Frenoh  squa- 
drons now  appearedff  eoming  up  to 
protect  the  fugitives  I  the  sqaadrcm  of 
the  ninth  now  charged)  the  French 
were  again  driven  in»  and  the  whole 
body  hurried  off  on  the  road  to  Meri- 
da.  In  this  attack  the  cavalry  took 
upwards  of  200  prisoners*  two  guns, 
a  bowitaer,  and  a  General  of  Brigade. 
In  the  mean-timsb  the  British  in&ntry 
had  captured  the  French  battalions 
almost  to  a  man,  including  their  Oe> 
neral  and  all  his  staff.  During  one  of 
the  skirmishes  that  followed^  a  hussar* 
named  Olvennaan*  seeing  his  ofiber* 
who  was  proninent  in  a  charge  fight- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  French  cavidry* 
and  evidently  in  great  personal  dan- 
ger, plunged  into  tho  nuiie,  cot  down 
two  rreodi  dragoons  who  had  attacks 
ed  the  oflEleer  together*  and  brought 
him  off  in  safety.  The  hussar  ^as 
deservedly  rewarded  by  immediate 
promotion. 

The  commenoMBent  of  the  eam- 
paign  in  1812  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  that  had  hitherto  distinguish- 
ed  the  Peoiasular  arvy.  in  the  depth 
of  one  of  the  severest  winters*  Wel- 


HngtoB  stormed  Ciudad  Rodrigo  while 
Marmopt  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  the  place.  This  exploit  was 
Urilowed  by  the  stUl  more  desperate 
assaidt  of  Badf^inthe  faoeef  Soolt. 
Thus  in  a  litlle  nM>re  than  two  months* 
in  the  most  trying  seasen  of  the  year* 
in  the  lace  of  two  powerful  French 
armies*  commuKled  by  two  of  the 
ablest  Marshals  in  tbe  service  of  Na- 
peleoa*  two  fortresses  of  the  ftrst  rank 
had  been  captured  at  the  poiBt  of  the 
bayonet*  ami  the  French  Marshals  left 
whh  no  other  empli^rmeirt  than  to 
look  on  at  the  poeinons  of  an  enemy* 
who*  with  less  than  half  their  force* 
bafled*  anticipated*  perplexed*  and 
beat  them  whcvever  tbey  came  in  con- 
tact with  him. 

The  battle  of  Sidamanea*  ibnght  in 
July  of  this  year*  established  the  dta- 
racter  of  tho  British  as  a  *'mammiv- 
ring  army.*'  Marmont*  celebrated 
among  his  cwmtrrmen  as  one  of  tho 
ablest  tacticians  of  Fnmce*  was  com- 
pletely out-maBeeuvred.  After  three 
days  of  movements*  with  a  force  be- 
fore which  WdMngton  was  on  the 
point  of  retreating^  from  a  knowMgre 


of  its  nnmirical  s9«riori4gr>  ha  was 
attacked  in  tbe  midst  of  a  manoDuvre 
by  which  he  proposed  to  **  prevent 
the  British  from  escap^^"'  saw  his  army 
pierced  in  the  centre*  and  learned  tbe 
qualities  of  the  General  oppoeed  to 
him  by  tbe  loss  of  no  less  than  96*000 
men*  of  whom  7000  were  prisoners. 

The  cavalry  were  now  ordered  to 
pursue  the  flying  Frraich.  The  Ger- 
man brigade  of  dragoons*  under  Ma- 
jor- General  Von  Book*  having  Anso&*s 
light  brigade  in  front*  moved  in  full 
trot  towards  the  village  of  Garcia 
Hemandei.  About  a  lesgne  onward 
the  French  were  found*  with  several 
battalions  of  infantry  in  square*  artil- 
lery* andcavalry*-a  kind  of  rear-guard 
of  Glansel's  army.  This  was  one  of 
tbe  most  remarkable  days  in  the  annals 
of  the  LfCgion.  As  the  French  in- 
fantry and  guns  were  hidden  by  tho 
ineqoalities  of  the  ground*  W^ngtim 
ordered  the  Germans  to  charge  their 
cavalry.  The  charge  was  first  made 
by  Anson*s  brigade*  who  drove  in  tbe 
Is^  wing  of  th^  enemy's  horse.  Tho 
foremost  si^iadrons  of  Bock's  dni« 
ffoons  next  diarged  the  right  wing* 
but*  on  advancing  in  pursuit,  found 
themselves  suddenly  exposed  to  an  in- 
fantry fire*  by  which  they  lost  meo 
Msd  hones.  The  moment  was  critical* 
Von  Decken*  the  officer  eommffiidbig 
the  following  squadron*  felt  that  if  he 
advanced  according  to  the  order*  bis 
sonadron  must  be  exposed  to  tbe  fire 
of  a  dense  square.  In  tins  diffievHy 
he  took  the  daring  resolution  of  charg- 
ing the  infantry  i^  once. 

As  this  square  stood  lowest  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  the  Germans  moved 
against  it  with  order*  thongh  under  a 
h«avy  fire  of  ranaketry .  when  within 
a  bandred  yards  of  the  enemy*  the  fire 
Hnfortnnaftely  mortally  wounded  the 
brave  Von  Decken*  kHted  his  Rente- 
naot*  and  stmck  down  eeveral  otherv ; 
but  at  this  moment  Von  Gleichen,  the 
captain  of  the  next  troop,  galloping 
np,  led  the  squadron,  amid  a  shower 
of  bullets,  against  two  sides  of  the 
square.  The  French  were  four  deep ; 
the  two  front  ranks  kneeling*  with 
fixed  bayonets,  the  two  rear  ranks 
firing.  But,  while  all  was  doubtfol* 
a  dragoon  horse,  which  had  received 
a  bullet,  fell  with  its  rider  on  the 
bavonets.  This  singular  accident  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  square.  A  space 
was  opened  in  the  kneeling  ranks ;  the 
dragoons  burst  in;  and  the  vrhc^  bat< 
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talion  wfx%  cat  dawn  fit  tekot  priioB* 
en.  The  oflicer  oomouincliiigr  the 
geooiid,  seeing  the  result  of  this  bold 
attempt,  led  his  troopers  against  a 
square  higher  up  on  the  slope.  It 
poured  a  heavy  fire  upon  him  |  but 
the  eharge  equally  succeeded,  and  the 
battalion  was  destroyed.  The  fiigi- 
tives  from  these  encounters  next  at- 
tempted to  form  a  third  square.  This» 
tooy  was  broken  by  a  eharge  of  the 
third  squadron.  The  loss  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  this  gallant  eiploit  was  up- 
wards of  100  killed  and  wounded; 
but  the  French  lost  in  prisoners  alone 
1400  men,  with  the  commander  of  the 
brigade. 

This  service  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  army.  Wellington, 
who  knew  how  to  honour  soldiership 
in  the  way  suited  to  its  feelings  better 
than  any  man  alire,  showed  his  sense 
of  this  brUliant  action,  by  immediately 
appointing  a  guard  firom  the  brigade 
to  attend  himself,  granting  them,  be- . 
sides,  **  two  days  rest  on  the  field  of 
battle/*  and  finished  these  testimonies 
of  high  consideration  by  these  words, 
in  his  official  account  of  the  great 
battle.^— 

"  I  have  never  witnessed  a  more 
gallant  charge  than  was  made  upon 
the  enemy's  infantry  by  the  heavy 
brigade  of  the  Ring's  German  Legion, 
under  Mijor- General  Yon  Bock,  which 
was  complet^y  suecessAil,  and  the 
whole  body  of  infantry,  CKmsisting  of 
three  battalions  of  the  enemy's  first 
division,  were  made  prisoners.*' 

Even  this  was  not  the  close  of  their 
rewards ;  the  services  of  the  Legion 
had  long  attracted  notice  in  England, 
and  this  occasion  was  justly  taken  of 
showing  the  national  respect  for  those 
brave  and  remarkably  weU-condueted 
men.  By  an  order  from  the  War- 
Office,  August  1819,  it  was  notified 
that  ''the  King's  German  Legion 
having  so  fVeqnenttT  distinguished 
themselves  against  the  enemy,  and 
particularly  upon  tiie  occasion  of  the 
late  victory  obtained  near  Salamanca, 
his  Royal  Highness  tiie  Prince  Regent 
is  pleased,  in  the  name  and  on  the  be- 
half of  his  Msjesty,  to  command  that 
the  officers  who  are  now  serviB|^  with 
temporary  rank  in  the  several  regiments 
of  tnat  corps,  shall  have  permanent 
rank  in  the  British  army  fhmi  the 
date  of  their  respective  commissions.** 

The  pursuit  of  the  French  army  was 
one  continued  skirmish  on  the  road  to 


MiMbrid,  Ae  eavilry,  of  eoan^  always 
in  front,  and  taking  prisoners.  One 
day  a  curious  event  oocurred,  whieh 
excited  general  amusement.  A  hnssar 
patrol,  eonsisttng  of  a  eorporal  and 
five  men,  was  seen  coming  back  with 
two  officers  and  twenty-three  mounted 
prisoners.  Thiseventhappenedin  the 
foUowing  way; — The  prisoners  be- 
longed to  a  corps  of  Spanish  chasseurs 
which  had  been  formed  by  Ring  Jo- 
seph, and  put  under  the  command  of 
French  officers.  The  party  were  in 
the  village  of  Blasco  Sancho.  A  pri- 
vate hussar,  named  KastoHf,  was  the 
principal  performer  on  this  occasion. 
After  the  patrcd  had  captured  fbur 
chasseurs  who  were  posted  as  videttes 
outside  the  village,  Kastorff  went  in- 
stantly to  a  house  in  whieh  the  rest  of 
the  detaehment  were  stationed,  direct- 
ed two  of  his  comrades  to  fire  through 
the  windows,  entered  the  bouse  alone, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  drove  the  whole 
detachment  from  room  to  room,  until 
they  could  go  no  fbrther,  and  surren- 
dered. Twwity-nine  horses  were 
found  In  the  stables,  and  the  whole 
were  bronght  safely  to  the  bead- 
quarters  of  the  brigade.  The  gallant 
private  was  mentioned  in  Welling- 
ton's despatch,  and  was  made  a  cor- 
poral. 

After  the  failure  of  the  assault  on 
Burgos,  the  only  Ikilure  of  the  war,  a 
Tcsult  entirebr  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  siege  artillery,  Wellington  having 
but  three  eighteen-poumcrers  and  fhe 
howitzers,  the  army,  pressed  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  French,  moved 
to  its  rearfWnn  the  Douro.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  cavalry  now  came  again 
into  requisition,  and  one  of  the  most 
desperate  cavalry  figbta  of  the  war  took 
place  at  the  Venta  Del  Pozo.  The 
French  cavalry  in  the  I^ninsulawere 
always  remarsably  numerous,  gener- 
al)^ higbly  trained,  and  the  service 
smting  the  alacrity  and  animation  of 
the  national  character,  and  giving 
opportunities  of  personal  distinction 
which  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the 
infantry,  tiie  m^iies  were  in  ^neral 
remarkably  vivid.  Perhaps  ra  the 
annak  of  war  no  two  armies  ever  ex- 
hibited two  more  daring  encounters  of 
cavalry.  The  British  charge,  where- 
ever  it  could  be  made  against  any  thing 
approachmg  to  an  equality  of  force, 
was  always  successful ;  instant,  head- 
long, and  desperate,  its  dash  was  irre- 
jristiblOf    The  Gorman  caralryi  braye 
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by  nature  and  admiraUj  disciplined, 
was  always  ready,  always  in  order, 
and  equally  capital  in  the  char^  and 
in  the  retreat.  The  French  cavalry, 
unquestionably  brave,  compensated  for 
its  deficiencies  in  other  points  by  its 
Tast  superiority  in  numbers,  the  quick- 
ness with  wbich  it  rallied,  and  the 
chivalrous  gallantry  of  its  oflScers.  In 
those  combats,  the  officers  of  the  high- 
est rank  mingled  like  the  common 
men,  and  instances  of  skill  and  bravery 
tliat  might  have  figured  in  hbtory 
were  matters  of  daily  occurrence. 

In  the  action  of  the  Venta,  Welling- 
ton, moving  his  principal  force  to- 
wards a  line  seven  leagues  in  the  rear, 
ordered  the  brigades  of  Anson  and 
Halkett  to  remain  in  front  until  they 
should  be  driven  in  by  the  enemy. 
Halkett  placed  his  light  infantry  bri- 
gade behind  a  brook,  on  whose  bushy 
banks  a  part  of  his  battalion  were  con- 
cealed. Anson*s  cavalry  were  in  the 
front  At  nine  in  the  morning  the 
French  advanced,  and  the  cavalry  on 
both  sides  became  engaged.  The  Ger- 
man battalion  in  ambuscade  now  threw 
in  a  heavy  fire,  and  the  French  in- 
stantly retreated,  halting  at  a  short 
distance.  As  they  advanced  again, 
with  their  numbers  reinforced^  and 
threatening  to  surround  the  British 
position,  the  Britbhand  Germans  were 
ordered  to  draw  back  about  half  a 
.eague.  Here  the  light  battalions  oc- 
cupied a  height,  while  the  cavalry 
halted  in  the  plain.  The  French,  now 
having  the  open  country  before  them, 
moved  on  in  great  force,  threatening 
to  turn  their  left.  Wellington,  who 
was  now  with  the  rear-guard,  instantly 
ordered  the  infantry  to  form  squares, 
and  move  to  a  pass  four  miles  off  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry.  An- 
son now  gallantly  advanced,  and  by  a 
succession  of  charges,  kept  off  the 
French  until  the  infantry  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  pass,  where  they  found 
Von  Bock*s  heavy  brigade  formed  in 
line  and  waiting  to  protect  them.  By 
some  mistake  Uie  heavy  brigade  had 
not  received  orders  to  charge  until  the 
French  had  crossed  the  bridge,  over  a 
canal  in  their  front,  in  too  great  num- 
bers to  be  effectually  opposed.  The 
Germans  then  charged,  broke  through 
the  first  line  of  the  French,  but  were 
eventually  obliged  to  retire,  from  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy.  The  in- 
fantry were  now  to  bear  the  bnmt  of 
the  attack ;  the  light  battalions  had 


continued  their  retreat,  marching  in 
columns  ready  to  form  square.  The 
French,  rushing  after  the  cavalry, 
charged  the  first  battalion,  which  threw 
itself  into  square,  and  gallantly  repelled 
the  charge.  The  French  subsequently 
charged  the  two  battalions  in  succes- 
sion, but  before  reaching  the  bayonet, 
received  so  murderous  a  fire  in  the 
squares,  that  they  feU  back,  marking 
their  way  by  the  fall  of  men  and 
horses.  The  contest  was  now  evi- 
dently hopeless  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  but  gathering  in  masses  on  the 
rear  and  right  of  the  squares,  they 
seemed  for  awhile  preparing  to  try 
their  fortune  agiun  ;  the  ^talions 
suddenly  opened  a  fire  from  their  rear 
ranks,  so  heavy  that  the  French  mov- 
ed off  without  delay,  and  though  they 
continued  to  follow  the  retreat,  no  ftu*- 
ther  charges  were  made.  The  troops 
now  moved  on  for  two  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which,  having  a  halt  to  refresh. 
Colonel  Halkett  communicated  to  the 
battalions  Lord  Wellington's  '*  thanks 
for  the  gaUant  manner  in  which  they 
had  covered  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry,** 
and  the  whole  reached  the  position  of 
the  army  at  Torquemada  at  two  in  the 
morning  I  The  loss  in  this  active  day 
fell  chiefly  on  the  cavalry ;  yet  to  those 
who  calculate  the  peril  of  such  encoun- 
ters, from  the  means  of  destruction 
which  they  exhibit,  the  pbtol,  carbine, 
and  sabre  perpetually  at  work  in  the 
hands  of  bold  and  dexterous  men,  it 
iniist  be  surprising  to  see  how  small 
was  the  actual  loss,  at  least  on  the  side 
of  the  allies;  the  Germans,  though 
they  were  for  a  while  mingled  with 
the  French  squadrons,  having  but  two 
officers  and  eleven  privates  killed,  and 
thirty-six  wounded ;  but  in  the  meiee 
they  lost  thirty-nine,  taken  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  French,  of  course, 
could  not  be  exactly  known,  as  they 
have  no  gazettes,  and  they  make  a 
point  of  keeping  silence  on  such  sub- 
jects. But  General  Caffarelle*s  des- 
patch describes  the  combat  as  one  "  of 
remarkable  fierceness,"  and  as  an  in- 
stance, states  that  the  colonel  and  six 
officers  of  the  legion  of  aendarme$ 
had  been  wounded,  that  the  lancers 
of  Berg  had  manv  officers  wounded, 
and  that  in  the  15tn  regiment  of  chas- 
seurs the  colonel  and  all  the  officers 
except  two  had  received  sabre-cuts 
or  contusions. 

In  the  retreat  towards  Rodrigo,  on 
ihe  15th  of  November  Victor  Alten> 
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cavalry  forming  the  rear-gaard,  con- 
sisting of  but  lix  squadrons,  the  French 
came  on  with  their  old  superiority  of 
number,  and  attacked  him  wiUi  four- 
teen squadrons.  An  instance  of  intre- 
pidity and  intelligence  of  one  of  the 
hussars  which  occurred  here,  deserres 
to  be  recorded.  Colonel  Waters,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  dbtiogoish- 
ed  officers  of  the  British  staff,  lying 
sick  in  a  village  through  which  the 
rear  squadron  of  hussars  passed  on  the 
retreat.  Captain  Aly,  commanding  the 
squadron,  well  aware  of  the  loss  which 
the  army  would  sustain  by  the  Colo- 
neFs  capture,  sent  a  brave  soldier, 
named  Etherott,  to  try  to  bring  him 
off;  the  squadron  passed  on,  while  the 
hussar,  gomg  to  the  ColoneFs  quarters, 
took  him  out  of  his  bed,  dressed  him, 
got  his  horse  ready,  and  leading  him 
from  the  village,  made  an  attempt  to 
join  the  squadron ;  but  the  French  had 
already  intercepted  their  march,  and 
no  resource  remained  but  that  of  mak- 
ing a  long  detour.  The  Coloners  ill- 
ness prevented  his  riding  fast,  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  a  village  where 
the  hussar  expected  to  find  a  ford,  the ' 
French  were  already  at  their  heels. 
No  ford  could  be  found,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  swim  their  horses  over  the 
stream.  The  enemy  were  now  every 
where  round  them,  and  the  Colonel, 
much  exhausted  by  hb fatigue,  was  un- 
able to  go  further,  and  was  obliged  to 
bo  hidden  for  an  entire  day,  during 
which  the  hussar  watched  him.  At 
length  this  anxious  journey  was  re- 
commenced ;  but  it  was  not  till  after 
several  days'  travel,  and  crossing  se- 
veral rivers,  during  which  time  they 
were  in  perpetual  hazard  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  patrols,  that 
the  brave  hussar  brought  his  charge  in 
safety  to  headquarters. 

The  war  was  now  verging  to  its  close. 
WelIington*smatchle8S  defence  of  Por- 
tugal had  first  opened  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  The  defeat  of  a  veteran 
French  army  of  90,000  men!  under 
one  of  the  most  renowned  generals  of 
France,  Massena,  in  the  field  of  Bu- 
saco ;  his  being  bafiled  in  the  march, 
and  his  final  repulse  from  the  position 
of  the  British  army  at  Terras  Yedras, 
proved  that  the  enemy  had  still  to  learn 
lessons  in  war,  and  that  the  master 
who  was  to  teach  them  those  lessons 
was  come  at  last.  Napoleon's  retreat 
from  Moscow  broke  down,  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  a  force  whose  Inunonso 
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superiority  in  numbers  to  those  of  any 
Other  Continental  power  might  have 
long  resisted  the  intrepidity  of  man. 
Yet  the  loss  of  the  Russian  campaigns 
for  the  time  actually  increased  the  dif. 
ficnlties  of  the  British  General.  The 
Peninsula,  from  a  secondary  olgeet, 
had  become  a  primary  with  Napoleon ; 
the  most  determined  orders  were  g^ven 
to  defend  the  French  possessions  to  the 
last.  Joseph,  the  ^<  intrusive  king/' 
was  at  the  head  of  120,000  men ! 

At  the  end  of  April  1813,  Welling- 
ton conmienced  hb  march  from  Por- 
tugal, perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
movement  in  the  annals  of  modem 
Europe.  Carrying  the  Allied  army 
in  six  weeks  from  we  Esla  to  the  Ebro; 
moving  through  districts  where  none 
but  muleteers  had  ever  thought  of  pass- 
ing before ;  and  capturing  every  po- 
sition on  the  way,  until  he  arrived  in 
front  of  the  French  grandarmy.  Then, 
June  21,  attacking  it  in  position  at 
Vittoria;  breaking  it  in  centre  and 
wings,  killing  and  taking  6000  men, 
capturing  all  its  cannon  (150  pieces  of 
brass  oitlnance),  four  hundred  cais- 
sons, its  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
treasure ;  and  among  other  spoils,  the 
baton  of  Blarshal  Jourdan.  This  was 
the  true  crowning  battle  of  the  great 
war.  There  were  subsequent  enconn^ 
ters  in  the  Pyrenees  and^on  the  soil  of 
France,  but  Vittoria  was  the  mortal 
blow. 

As  Vittoria  had  virtually  completed 
the  Spanish  war,  Waterloo  was  topnt 
the  close  to  the  war  of  Euorpe.  It  is 
to  the  imperishable  honour  of  onr 
country  that  this  high  consummation, 
in  both  its  branches,  was  thus  g^ven 
into  the  hands  of  England ;  and  to  the 
imperishable  honour  of  Wellington 
that  he  was  the  man  to  fight  both 
battles,  and  after  destroying  the  French 
throne  in  the  Peninsula,  was  to  de- 
stroy the  French  empire  over  the 
world.  The  whole  force  under  Wel- 
lington in  the  Netherlands  amounted 
only  to  33,000  British,  chiefly  young 
second  battalions,  with  7000  of  the 
German  Legion,  the  rest  formed  of 
Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  Belgian  con- 
tingents ;  in  all  75,000  men,  of  which 
12,700  were  cavalry,  with  116  guns. 
On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  to<Mi  the 
field  with  127,000veterans,all  Fiencb, 
and  350  guns ;  with  those#  ho 
he  was  to  face  the  Prussian  i 
well  as  the  British.  But  he 
compensation^  the  imroeoM 
3c 
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gat  of  havtnff  to  fi^ht  on  his  own  fron- 
ti«r,  to  make  hit  attack  when  and 
whmre  he  plaatedf  and  to  attack  two 
arniiet  kept  atnnder  hy  the  neoestity 
of  watching  hit  movemeBtt  on  an  ex- 
tended frwit.  Thii  necetsity  dimi- 
nithed  even  the  numbert  of  the  British 
army>  for,  by  the  reduction  of  a  corpt 
posted  under  Prince  Frederick  of  the 
Netherlands  to  eoTer  Brussels,  Wel- 
lington's force  in  the  field  was  reduced 
to  55/)00  men.  Napoleon's  at  Water- 
loo unquestionably  exceeded  74,000. 
The  details  of  this  gigantic  encounter 
giyen  by  the  German  allies  are  re- 
markably animated  and  interesting, 
peculiariy  with  respect  to  the  attack 
<m  the  centre  where  the  German  Le- 
gion was  chiefly  stationed.  But  we 
must  hasten  to  a  oondusion.  Acts  of 
indiridual  enterprise  were  numerous, 
and  the  desperate  gallantry  with  which 
Baring's  German  rifles  fought  in  de- 
fence of  La  Haye  Sainte  equals  any 
effort  of  perseverance  and  valour  in  the 
whole  campaign.  But  we  must  find 
room  for  the  capture  of  General  Cam- 
bronne.  This  was  the  officer  who  ut- 
tered the  well-known  gasconade,  on  the 
call  to  the  French  Guard  to  lay  down 
their  arms — •«  The  Guard  can  die,  but 
cannot  surrender."  The  speaker, 
on  this  occasion,  however,  found  it 
more  convenient  to  adopt  the  latter 
course,  and  was  content  to  be  taken. 
Colonel  Halkett*8  brigade,  the  great- 
er part  of  whom  had  never  seen  an 
enemy  before,  had  become  suddenly 
exposed,  in  the  last  French  attack  of 
the  day,  to  a  heavy  fire  from  General 
Cambronne's  brigade  of  the  Guard. 
Halkett  pui^ed  forward  his  skirmish- 
ers to  meet  the  enemy's  advance ;  the 
Frenchman's  horse  was  shot  under 
him,  and  Halkett,  seeing  him  in  front 
cheering  on  his  men,  thought  this 
was  a  good  time  for  setting  an  exam- 

Jjle  to  his  young  soldiers,  and  dashing 
brward  alone  towards  the  French 
General,  threatened  to  cut  him  down. 
Oambronne  dropt  his  sword,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  Colonel,  who 
proceeded  with  his  prize  to  the  Bri- 
tish lines.  Halkett's  horse  now  re- 
ceived a  ball  and  fell,  and  on  dis- 
engaging  himself  from  the  animal, 
the  Colonel  saw,  to  his  astonishment, 
the  Frenchman  coolly  walking  back 
to  hit  own  corps  I  By  great  exertions. 


however,  the  Colonel  brought  the 
horse  again  on  his  legs,  overtook  his 
prisoner,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into 
the  General's  aiguilette,  carried  him 
back  again  at  a  canter  to  the  lines. 
The  battle  was  now  a  flight;  tho 
Prussians  had  come  up:  all  was  a 
wild  confUsion.  Tlie  nigh- roads, 
ttrowed  with  innumerable  arms,  guns, 
waggons,  and  fragments  of  every  de- 
scription, had  the  look  of  an  immense 
shipwreck.  The  moon  shone  bright ; 
and  the  Prussian  horsemen,  infuriated 
by  the  recollections  of  French  tyranny 
in  their  own  dountry,  fell  upon  the 
flying  enemy  with  remorseless  slaugh- 
ter.  This  dreadful  chase  continued 
through  the  whole  night, — wild,  un- 
ceasing, and  bloody.  There  is  no 
European  instance  of  so  vast  an  army 
so  utterly  destroyed  in  a  single  day  s 
battle.  Out  of  70,000  Frenchmen, 
nearly  25,000  were  killed  or  taken. 
The  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  was  heavy;  their  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  600  officers  and 
15,000  men.  The  Legion  alone  had 
in  killed  and  wounded  1 29  officers  and 
1300  men.  On  the  night  of  the  20th 
Napoleon  reached  Paris  to  be  undone. 
On  the  7th  of  July  the  Allies  took 
military  possession  of  Paris,  and,  on 
the  following  day,  Louis  XVllL  en- 
tered his  capital. 

The  period  for  which  the  German 
Legion  had  engaged  their  services  was 
now  complete,  and  the  whole  corps 
was  finally  disbanded  in  1816.  The 
officers  received  half  pay  .from  the 
time  of  their  reduction.  Many  of 
them  were  appointed  to  important 
employments  in  the  British  service  as 
engineers ;  some  obtained  high  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Hanoverian  service, 
and  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  attended  them 
all.  They  had  the  memorable  and 
enviable  honour  of  having  resisted  an 
enemy  who  had  subjugated  the  Con- 
tinent, and  of  having  shared  in  the 
triumphs  of  an  army  and  a  General 
whose  achievements  will  go  down  {o 
the  latest  posterity.  No  distinction 
more  honourable  can  ever  be  obtained 
by  a  soldier  than  that  he  fought 
against  Napoleon  for  the  honour  of 
his  country,  and  that  he  fought  under 
Wellington  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 
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Tri  ooBtontion  which  has  now  for 
several  months  heen  maintained  be* 
tween  the  Archbhhop  of  Cologne  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  merits  a  great 
deal  more  serious  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with  from  the  public. 
Almost  everywhere  this  strife  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  has 
been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  local  ra- 
ther than  of  general  interest ;  or,  as 
the  ouestions  it  involves  have  reference 
to  inder  religious  controversies,  with 
which  the  world  is  wearied^  people 
have  turned  away  in  disg^t  from  the 
topic.  It  has  nevertheless  a  very  deep 
importance.  Even  the  new  exhibition 
it  affords  of  the  character  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  is,  at  this  particular  crisis, 
especially  for  us,  full  of  instruction ;  but 
the  rising  spirit  of  opposition  therein 
manifested  to  that  church  in  Germany, 
springing  out  of  its  own  bosom,  and 
diverse  firom  any  which  has  been  here- 
tofore witnessed,  forms  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  whole  subject.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  enter  into  its  details, 
it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  prefa- 
tonr  observations. 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  effective 
re-ascendency  to  the  Popedom,  nei- 
ther do  we  consider  it  as  a  power  to- 
tally ejfete.  Its  authority,  we  feel 
perfectly  convinced,  audits  very  name 
and  nature  must  be  eventually  demo- 
lished and  erased  from  existence,  by 
means  of  the  anti-religious  leaven 
which  is  at  present  infdsed  into  the 
instruction  which  the  multitude  of  all 
nations  is  receiving.  A  foe,  in  fact, 
much  direr  than  Protestantism  is  grow- 
ing up  against  the  Romish  Church, 
who  will  utterly  destroy  her.  Mean- 
time, however,  she  retains  somewhat 
of  her  pristine  vitality,  and  appears  to 
have  a  short  period  of  revival  before 
her  previous  to  her  final  extinction. 
Actually  about  the  one  half  of  Chris- 
tendom still  adheres  to  the  Papacy, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  some 
new  popular  doctrines,  adverse  to  that 
apostasy,  take  the  field  against  it.  The 
triumphs  of  the  Reformation,  on  a  wide 
scale,  in  Catholic  countries  are  finish- 
ed. A  creed  which  has  not  the  at- 
traction of  novelty  will  never  move 
masses,  though  it  may  commend  itself 
to  the  conscience  of  select  individuals. 

There  seems;  then^  as  we  have  said^ 


to  be  an  interval  of  time  in  prospect, 
in  which  Popery  may  again  lift  up  its 
head.  A  very  sensible  re-action  in  its 
favour  has  already  taken  place,  and  a 
new  line  of  policy  has  been  adopted 
by  its  most  sealous  adherents,  in  order 
to  identify  Catholicism  with  popular 
passions,  which  may  for  a  season  prop 
it  speciously  up.  We  find  Papist 
writers  in  France  insisting  that  Ro- 
manism has  ever  been  more  promo- 
tive of  civil  liberty  and  social  progress 
than  the  Reformed  ftdth.  Chateau- 
briand and  Capefigue  are  among  these 
writers,  and  their  eloquent  paradoxes 
fail  not  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  Abbe  de  La  Mennais,  being  mo- 
ved by  the  same  spirit,  wished  to  go 
farther,  and  strove  to  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Pope  to  his  ultra-liberal 
rhapsodies,  but  he  acted  with  a  preci- 
pitate impetuosity,  and  was  checked. 
The  situation  of  O'Connell  being  di& 
ferent,that  demagogue  has  been  cheer- 
ed on  to  mingle  the  doctrines  of  his 
church  with  the  most  violent  demo- 
cratic principles.  Cobbett  also,  the 
English  RacQcal  par  exceUence^  has 
landed  the  past  sacerdotal  dominion 
of  Rome  over  his  country  ;  and  Lord 
Mulgrave  asks  with  Pontius  Pilate— 
What  U  truth  9  whilst  large  bodies  of 
so  called  philosophic  and  Protestant 
men  are  fairly  represented  by  these 
two  individuals. 

This  last  consideration  shows  that 
the  old  antagonists  of  Popery  no  longer 
stand  out  against  her.  Infidelity  has 
long  since  subsided  into  an  indifference 
to  lul  creeds,  and  Protestantism  is  on 
the  verge  of  falling  into  the  same  spe- 
cies of  neutrality.  The  high  ground 
of  religious  conviction  which  Protes- 
tants stood  on  at  the  Reformation  has 
been  all  but  abandoned.  The  ques- 
tion now  popularly  raised  every  where 
is,  not  concerning  the  truth  of  any  re- 
ligion, but  concerning  its  social  and 
political  tendencies.  One  would  think, 
nevertheless,  that  even  this  view  of  the 
matter  would  give  a  decided  advantage' 
to  Protestantism ;  yet,  in  the  prospects 
of  the  ascending  democracy,  it  has  not 
this  effect.  Protestantism,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  unadulterated,  abjures  these 
prospects,  and  is  a  source  of  continual 
firustration  to  the  designs  of  dema- 
gt>gue8  and  their  tools  j  whereas  Po« 
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pery,  from  the  very  contempt  in  the 
estimation  of  reason  into  which  it  has 
fallen,  seems  incapable  of  throwing 
any  impediment  in  their  way  ;  and  by 
fairly  conforming  itself  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  it  has  already  par- 
tially done,  it  might  again  be  borne 
aloft  gloriously  by  a  triumphant  rab- 
ble ;  at  least  we  feel  convinced  that, 
in  Roman  Catholic  and  infidel  coun- 
tries, this  might  happen,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  France.-where  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
a  decided  part  with  liberals  and  revo- 
lutionists, to  be  hailed  with  universal 
acclamation,  which  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  a  very  long  endurance. 

But  whether  that  church  will  ever 
boldly  play  out  this  final  desperate 
card  we  will  not  venture  to  conjecture. 
Mean-time  it  is  certain  that  the  banner 
of  liberality,  which  her  ablest  cham- 

Sions  so  oflen  at  present  advance,  does 
er  great  service  ;  her  chief  strength, 
notwithstanding,  lies  in  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  her  natural  adversaries  to  their 
own  professed  creeds  and  opinions; 
once  admit,  either  tacitly  or  avowedly, 
the  one  or  the  other  of  which  luke- 
warmness  always  does — that  truth  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  specific  form 
of  Christianity  more  than  in  any  other 
form,  and  Popery  will  have  a  charm 
above  them  all — a  charm  not  potent 
enough  to  make  converts,  but  quite 
sufllcient  to  attract  much  kindness; 
and  this  is  what  is  actually  happening. 
Widelv  does  Romanism  meet  with  a 
returning  sympathy,  so  much  so,  that 
those  very  Papal  pretensions  which 
our  forefathers  put  down  with  a  strong 
arm,  and  against  which  Protestants 
and  also  infidels  directed  all  the  artil- 
lery of  weighty  argument,  and  all  the 
shafts  of  bitter  wit,  are  now  generaU v 
held  to  be  extremely  harmless ;  and, 
even  when  they  are  put  forth  into  ac- 
tion, they  meet  with  a  blame  so  gentle 
that  it  amounts  to  a  passive  encou- 
ragement. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  contempt 
mixed  with  the  favour  which  Catho- 
licism actually  enjoys;  we  have  no 
doubt  there  is.  It  may  yet,  for  all  that, 

Sroduce  a  revived  consideration  to  the 
lomish  Church,  which,  springing  out 
of  relaxed  religious  convictions,  must 
in  its  turn  again  fatally  complete  this 
demoralized  state  of  mind.  In  this 
lies  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed^ for  no  one  em  for  a  moment  ima- 


gine that  Popery  will  ever  resume  in 
real  strength  its  former  ascendency. 

In  fact,  one  may  without  any  ex- 
traordinary perspicacity  perceive  that 
there  is  a  new  species  of  philosophy 
striking  root  every  where,  which  will 
eventually,  when  it  comes  to  full 
growth,  confound  creeds  of  every  de- 
scription together,  and  without  rc!|eet- 
ing  any  of  them,  nullify  and  strangle 
themdl. 

Many  things  indicate  thb.  Infidelity, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  in  a  denial  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  b  extinct* 
The  high  tide  of  Protestantbm,  con- 
sidered as  a  national  profession,  is,  in 
all  its  churches,  about  to  ebb.  The 
actual  plethora  of  activity  and  fulness 
of  humours,  political  as  well  as  spiri- 
tual, with  which  the  reformed  faith  is 
swollen  up,  intimates  its  approaching 
decline.  It  is,  indeed,  getting  commix- 
ed, as  the  weaker  element,  with  alien 
seed ;  whereas  formerly,  with  what- 
ever extravagances  it  might  bo  ac- 
companied, it  leavened  and  was  not 
leavened  by — ^wliicli  is  at  present  the 
case — ^the  philosophic  theories  and 
opinions  which  have  prevailed  till  late- 
ly since  the  Reformation.  In  brief, 
the  public — we  refer  not  to  select  in- 
dividuals, however  numerous— is  al- 
ready wellnigh-  glutted  and  sickened 
with  Protestant  principles,  especially 
since  they  have  extensively  assimoed 
an  evangelical  expression.  Of  the 
Papacy  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  we  have  already  said ;  the  reflu- 
ent good-will  which  that  corruption  of 
Christianity  is  daily  acquiring,  is  mere- 
ly a  stepping  back  in  order  to  spring 
forward,  according  to  the  French  pro- 
verb, "  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter,** 
A  passion  for  progress  is  the  para- 
mount characteristic  of  the  age,  and 
no  progress  will  seem  to  be  made  till 
the  master  influences  of  past  times, 
which  yet  in  any  measure  retain  their 
hold  on  the  popular  mind,  are  left  be- 
hind. What,  however,  the  spirit  that 
is  at  work  may  bring  forth  one  cannot 
distinctly  conjecture  ;  but  that  the 
doctrines  which  are  hatching  will  not 
be  simply  infidel,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  and  will  neither,  as 
we  have  said,  respect  nor  abjure  re- 
velation, but  in  delusive  semblance 
overtop  and  stretch  far  beyond  it, 
may,  we  think,  be  clearly  foreseen. 
Jeremy  Bentham*8  greatest-happine&s- 
utilitarian  system,  coeval  with  rail- 
roads and  steam-engines^  and  all  tjiree 
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having  the  same  tendency  to  demo- 
cratize and  materialize  society^  may 
perhaps  foretoken^  under  one  of  its 
aspects^  the  revolution  that  is  to  he 
expected.  Ithehoves^thereforeyClirifl- 
tians  well  to  consider  whether  there  is 
not  a  new  enemy  rising  up  against 
their  faith  diverse  from  any  that  has 
yet  appeared.  They  should  look  out 
and  remark  the  signs  of  the  time«  and 
confront  rather  those  future  evils  that 
ma^  he  prognosticated,  than  waste 
their  strength  upon  the  carrion  contro- 
versies of  bygone  periods,  or  the  com- 
paratively petty  squabbles  and  divi- 
sions, and  wanton  fancies,  and  ingeni- 
ous trivialities,  which  at  present 
engross  so  lamentably  the  attention  of 
reformed  religionists.  Or,  if  old  ques- 
tions be  revived  and  debated  afresh, 
they  should  at  least  have  a  prospective 
character;  for  if  Protestantism  cannot 
anticipate  the  future,  but  keeps  con- 
tinually looking  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  future  will  come  upon  her 
unprepared,  and  trample  her  to  death. 
And  it  is  chiefly  because  we  discern  in 
the  Cologne  contention  symptoms  of 
the  coming  changes  we  allude  to,  that 
wo  deem  it  good  to  dwell  somewhat 
at  length  on  its  details.  At  the  same 
time  we  confess  that  the  lessons  to  be 
derived  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  strife  between  a  Protestant  go- 
vernment and  a  Popish  prelate,  which 
admit  of  immediate  application,  are 
also  highly  important 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  has 
chosen  to  attribute  his  expulsion  from 
his  see  solely  to  his  conduct  respect- 
ing the  question  of  mixed  marriages. 
We  shall,  therefore,  examine  this  ques- 
tion first. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  mixed  marriages 
have  taken  place  in  Germany,  not 
merely  frequently  and  exceptionally, 
but  customarily,  and  without  having 
met  with  any  impediment  from  the 
Romish  ecclesiastical  authorities.  An 
old  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
forbade,  it  is  true,  these  alliances,  ex- 
cept on  the  condition  that  the  children 
of  such  marriages  should  be  educated 
in  the  Catholic  faith ;  but  this  decree 
had,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  con- 
trary practice,  extending  through  cen- 
turies, lost  its  force.  The  Popbh 
bishops  had  almost  invariably,  up  to 
the  present  time,  sanctioned  these  mar- 
riages without  having  any  express 
fiuUiority  so  to  do.     Thus  a  law  of 


custom,  founded  on  a  prime  social 
necessity,  and  superior  to  all  other 
laws,  had  silently  grown  up ;  and  it 
would  have  been  neither  needful  nor 
expedient  to  have  had  recourse  to 
Rome  in  this  matter  at  all,  if  in  West- 
phalia, and  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine, 
countries  formerly  exclusively  Catho- 
lic, but  having  each  now  a  consider- 
able Protestant  population,  disputes 
had  not  been  fomented  by  the  pnests, 
who  saw  their  power  waning,  as  to 
whether  intermarriages  between  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches  should  not  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  engagement  insisted  on 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  remove  the  difficulty  thus 
raised,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Pope,  that  he  should  issue  a  formal 
dispensation  to  Catholics  from  the  ob- 
servance of  this  obsolete  ecclesiastical 
law ;  and  Uie  object  of  this  application 
was,  it  was  thought,  accomplished, 
though  not  in  a  manner  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory, by  a  papal  brief^  dated 
March  25th,  1830. 

This  brief  is  very  obscurely  worded, 
no  doubt  intentionally  so.  It  describes 
the  heavy  sin  that  Catholics  commit 
in  contracting  marriages  with  Pro- 
testants. It  cidls  such  marriages,  when 
unconditional  vrith  respect  to  the  reli- 
gious education  of  cnildren,  illicit, 
though  vdiid  and  legal.  It  leaves  to 
priests  a  discretionary  power  to  bless 
such  marriages  or  not,  as  they  may 
think  fit.  But,  throughout  the  whole 
document,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
engagement  (sponsio)  to  be  entered 
Uito  by  Catholics  with  reference  to  the 
point  in  dispute,  whilst  the  spiritual 
influence  which  the  priesthood  are  on 
such  occasions  to  exert,  and  the  dis- 
position of  mind  of  Papists,  especially 
females,  about  to  form  a  matrimonial 
^liance  with  heretics,  are  dwelt  upon 
at  length,  under  the  bead  of  moral  as- 
surances (cautiones),  which  are  ever, 
according  to  the  brief,  to  be  scrupu- 
lously required .  Lest,  however,  these 
monu  assurances  should  be  strained 
too  far,  the  Papal  injunctions  conclude 
by  exhorting  the  Romish  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Prussia  to  take  especial  care 
that  they  brin^,  by  their  conduct  in 
this  delicate  matter,  no  odium  on  their 
church. 

Two  days  after  the  emission  of  this 
brief,  a  pastoral  letter  of  instructions 
on  the  same  subject  was  addressed  by 
his  Holiness  to  the  Archbiphop  of  Cq- 
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logne  and  the  Bishops  of  Munstei^ 
P^derbonie^  and  Trevesy  in  which  it 
is  expressly  declared^  that  mixed  mar« 
riages,  "  which  shall  be  in  future  cele* 
bratedwithoutthefannalitiespreicribed 
bjf  the  Council  of  Trent,  shaU  be  con^ 
tidered  ae  vaUd  and  true  marriages** 
(proratisacverisconnubiiihabeantur). 
Now  the  question  arises.  How  are 
these  documents^  of  which  we  have 
giyen  the  substance*  to  be  understood? 
If  they  have  any  honest  meaning  atall* 
they  certainly  dispense  with  theengag«> 
ment  we  have  referred  to  demanded  bj 
the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  for  this 
dispensation  exclusively  that  the  Prus* 
sian  Government  made  application  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  that  Government  that  the  briefi 
with  its  accompanying  instructionsy 
was  issued.  The  formal  declaration^ 
that  mixed  marriages  shall  be  deemed 
true  and  valid  without  the  Jbrmalitiei 
prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent^ 
appears  virtually  to  yield  all  that  was 
required.  This  declaration  has  nn« 
doubtedly  reference  to  the  ante-connu- 
bial engagement  which  was  the  only 
question  in  debate.  But  then  th« 
power  given  to  the  priests  in  the  Pa« 

Eal  instruments  we  have  cited  to  with* 
old  their  benediction  and  the  rites  of 
their  church  from  the  espousals  of 
Catholics  with  Protestants*  nullifies 
the  concession  which  leems  to  be  ac- 
corded. For  if  we  abstract  the  reli- 
gious benediction,  and  the  nuptial  oo* 
remony  at  the  altar,  from  the  signifl* 
cation  of  these  instruments,  they  will 
be  fbund  to  signify  nothing,  to  cede 
nothing;  as  even  by  the  canon  of 
Trent,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  Romish  ecclesiastics  were  ob« 
liged  to  register  and  to  recognise  the 
legal  validity  ofmixedmarrisges  I  and 
nothing  more  than  this  has  been  grants 
ed  by  the  Pope,  in  answer  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  King  of  Prussia,  if  th« 
sanction  of  their  church  be  now  denied 
to  Romanists  on  their  nuptials  with 
members  of  the  reformed  communion. 
We  will  not  say,  however,  that  the 
Pope  would  not  have  acted  uprightly 
and  consistently  with  the  principles  he 
is  bound  to  uphold  in  decidedly  Tweet- 
ing the  proposition  of  the  Prussian 
Government  on  this  point;  but  to 
make  a  show  of  yielding  to  it,  as  he 
has  done,  reserving,  at  the  same  time, 
to  himself  and  to  Popish  prelates  the 
means  of  evading  the  apparent  sense 
of  his  own  decrees  una  inJuncUonsi 


is  a  proceeding  which  must  be  stigma* 
tizea  by  every  fair  mind  aa  an  act  of 
consununate  aroh-prieetlyyir^47/tii^. 

The  Prussian  Government  con- 
ceived, nevertheless^  that  the  Papal 
brief  was  issued  in  good  faith,  ioA 
with  a  sincere  purport  to  fulfil  the 
object  for  which  it  was  expveaslv  so* 
licited  and  granted.  Perceiving,  bow- 
ever,  that  its  intent  might  be  evadedf 
should  a  sttbdolous  construction  be  put 
upon  certain  clauses  which  it  con- 
tained, a  new  application  was  made 
to  his  Romish  Hoiinesst  that  the  end 
in  view  might  be  more  oleariy  and  ez- 

Elicitly  declared,  and  freed  from  all 
ability  to  misinterpretation.  Thia 
application  was  inefieetual.  In  order^ 
therefore,  to  carry  the  brief  into  eze* 
cution  as  it  stood«  it  was  necessary  to 
disentangle  its  meaning  from  those 
double  significations  which  malevo- 
lent and  disaffected  priests  might  take 
advantage  <^  to  frustrate  the  purpoee 
which  it  professedly  bore.  And  with 
this  aim  the  late  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, Count  de  Spiegel*  and  the  Privy 
Counsellor  Bunsen,  resident  Prussian 
Minister  at  the  Papal  Court,  met»  and 
drew  up  a  series  of  explanatory  arti- 
cles on  the  subject,  which  were  known 
by  the  name  of  the  '<  Comfemtioth** 
and  which  was  acoeded  to»and  snb- 
scribed  by  the  Bishops  of  Munster* 
Paderbom^  and  Treves,  aa  setting 
forth  the  sense  in  which  the  brief  was 
to  be  received  and  applied.  We  are 
not  here  called  upon  to  justify,  by 
any  far-fetched  argumentSf  this  mea* 
sure  I  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
equivocations  of  the  brief  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary. 

Of  the  convention  the  following  are 
the  principal  clauses  t»«^  1st,  The 
oanons  of  the  Church  cannot,  aecord* 
ing  to  general  custom,  be  abolished* 
and  ought  not  to  be  vioUted  $  hut  ac- 
companying these  oanons  are  dispen- 
sations, toleranoe,  and  indulgencet, 
which  admit  of  a  mitigation  of  disci- 
pline, so  that  it  is  allowable  to  applv 
them  in  a  eenee  which  will  be  srocortf* 
ant  to  the  royal  decree  pMiehed  in 
1695.  2d.  In  the  spirit  of  these  prin- 
ciples, every  passage  of  the  brief 
should  be  expldned  in  its  most  mode- 
rate signification ;  in  fact,  the  Bishops 
may  allow  all  which  is  not  therein 
expressly  and  specifically  forbidden, 
9d.  No  promise  shall  be  demanded  as 
to  the  instruction  of  children  either 
in  tile  religion  of  the  husband  or  of 
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which  the  mere  passive  attendance  of   formitj  with  the  brief  of  Pope  Pint 


priests  takes  place** — that  is,  when 
the  rites  of  the  church  are  withheld, 
<<  should  be  as  much  restricted  as  pos- 
sible.*' 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  read*' 
ers  the  substantial  sense  of  the  three 
documents  on  which  the  head  of  con- 
troversy now  under  our  consideratioA 
lests,  and  we  will  leave  them  to  judge 
whether,  in  the  face  of  these  docu- 
ments, the  deposed  Archbishop  of 
Colof^ne  can  be  justified  in  deelaHnr, 
as  he  has  done,  and  acting  up  to  hie 
declaration,  '*  that  he  fii^s  the  per- 
mission contained  in  the  convention 
to  celebrate  ndxed  marriages,  without 
a  previous  promise  respecting  the 
Catholic  education  of  children,  in  open 
contradiction  with  the  brief;  and  that 
he  has  therefore  instructed  priests 
never  to  sanction  such  marriages, 
when  a  promise  to  the  effect  specified 
is  not  given.'* 

We  have  already,  we  believe,  shown 


VIIL,  and  that  he  would  act  upon  it 
in  the  spirit  of  charihr  and  peace.**  It 
is  known,  also,  that  this  aopeptanoe  of 
the  convetftion  was  the  condition  on 
which  the  election  of  the  Archbishop 
was  confirmed  by  the  civil  authority 
of  Prussia.  And,  therefore,  if  he  did 
not  read  and  examine,  with  the  utmost 
carefulness,  a  document  on  which  his 
preferment  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Cologpie  depended,  which  he  might 
and  should  have  insisted  on  doing,  he 
cannot  now  plead  his  own  culpable 
negligence  as  a  justification  of  his 
breach  of  faith.  His  written  adhe* 
rence  to  the  convention  remains  a 
most  unequivocal  witness  against  him ; 
and  if,  subsequently,  any  scruples 
arose  in  his  mind  about  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagements  he  thereby  stood 
pledged'to,  these  scruples  could  in  no 
measure  justify  his  violation  of  those 
engagements.  The  only  patii  of  ho* 
Hour  open  to  him,  in  tnat  case,  was 


that  the  Papal  brief  and  pastoral  let-    the  resignation  of  his  high  oflBce ;  but 
ter  in  question  will  not  fairly  bear  the    this  step,  though  it  has  been  suggested 


interpretation  put  upon  them  in  the 
above  declaration,  by  the  first  Popish 
prelate  of  Prussia ;  but  as  those  papers, 
though  bearing  a  solemn  official  cha- 
raeter>  appear  from  what  has  hap- 
pened to  have  had  a  reserved  meaning, 
destined  to  defeat  their  professed  ob- 
ject, the  Archbishop  may  be  perfectly 
right,  as  a  Catholic,  in  insisting  that 
this  reserved  meaning  expresses  the 
real  sense  and  purpose  of  his  Holiness 
in  the  matter  in  dispute.  So  far  he 
may,  therefore,  be  acquitted ;  but  the 
shame  and  dishonour  which  he  thus 
escapes  as  an  individual  falls  with 
manifold  weight  upon  this  Church, 
which  can  so  treacherously  prevari- 
cate, and  with  long  premeditation 
plav  a  double  game  on  an  occasion  of 
such  deep  importance  to  the  peace 
and  to  the  moral  welfare  of  a  whole 
nation. 

From  the  obligations,  however,  im- 
posed upon  this  prelate  by  the  con- 
vention, it  is  not  so  easy  for  him  to  free 
himself.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  has 
denied  all  personal  knowledge  of  this 
document ;  whilst  M.  Von  Altenstein 
states,  in  the  face  of  this  denial,  that, 
previous  to  his  election,  the  Arch- 
bishop declared  in  writing,  "  that  he 
would  be  caref\d  to  maintain  the  con- 
vention made  and  executed  in  the 
four  bishoprics  of  Cologne,  Padcr- 


to  him  frequently  when  he  has  pleaded 
bis  scruples,  he  has  ever  refused  to 
take.     In  fact,  we  believe  that  it  baa 
been  with  a  deep  premeditated  design 
that  the  Archbishop  has  invariably 
declined  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  articles  of  the  convention* 
He  foresaw,  fh)m  the  beginning,  that 
if  he  could  assert  that  he  had  not  read 
those  articles  previous  to  his  installa- 
tion, he  should  have  a  sort  of  shuffling 
plea  to  exempt  himself  firom  their  oo- 
servance.      It  is  incredible,  except 
tmder  this  supposition,  that  he  should 
have  omitted  carefully  to  study  the 
condttiom  on  which  he  was  promoted 
to  the  highest  popish  dignity  within 
the  Prussian  realm.     He  could  not^ 
either,  Ughtly  conclude  that  the  con^ 
vention  was  to  every  iudgment  drawn 
up  in  strict  unison  with  the  Papal  brief, 
as  he  most  assured]  v  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  late  Bishop  of 
Treves  had,  on  his  deathbed,  repented 
of  having  subscribed  to  that  instru- 
ment, and  had  denounced  it  as  preg- 
nant with    danger  to  the   Cathouc 
Church.     This  circumstance  must  at 
least  have  roused  his  attention,  and, 
had  he  been  honestly  disposed,  his 
anxiety,  scrupulously  to  examine  a  do- 
cument so  described,  before  he  gave 
to  it — as  he  now  pretends  blindly, 
but,  as  is  evident,  with  his  eyes  wide 
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open — hlB  written  assent.  All  these 
particulars  make  it  strikingly  mani- 
fest  that  the  Archbishop  has  been, 
thronghout  this  whole  transaction, 
actuated  by  a  spirit  of  consummate 
duplicity.  • 

It  remains  yet  to  be  stated  that 
there  is  a  law  in  force  in  Prussia,  since 
the  year  1825,  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  the  conyention,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  formal  engagement,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary,  shall  be  entered 
into  with  respect  to  the  religion  in 
which  children  are  to  be  educated  on 
the  intermarriage  of  Catholics  with 
Protestants.  It  was  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  this  law,  and 
certain  decrees  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  stood  out  against  it,  that 
the  negotiation  with  Uie  Pope,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  took  place, 
with  what  result  we  have  seen.  That 
the  law  itself  is  a  just  and  a  wholesome 
one,  regarded  in  its  civil  scope  and 
purpose,  no  one  will  dispute ;  and 
we  thus  see  that  an  enactment  post- 
tivebf  good,  with  reference  to  society, 
is  viewed  as  positively  evil  with  re- 
ference to  religious  creeds.  For 
leaving  out  the  accessory  detaUs  of 
the  case  before  us,  a  Protestant 
minister  might,  equally  with  a  Ca- 
tholic priest,  refuse  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  Church  to  matrimonial 
alliances,  of  which,  on  theological 
grounds,  he  disapproved ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  diversity  of  judgment 
between  civil  law  and  religion  is,  that 
the^  have  each  a  different  sphere  of 
action.  The  law  is  quite  right  in 
leaving  marriage  perfectly  free  to  all 
indiscriminately,  and  in  removing  all 
impediments  and  constraints  from  out 
its  way ;  and  religion  may  be  also 
<^uite  ri^ht,  keeping  within  her  own 
limits,  m  withholding  her  approval 
from  certain  descriptions  of  marriages, 
for  in  this  denial  of  approbation  there 
is  no  physical  or  legal  force ;  there  is 
only  a  moral  influence  exerted,  which 
belongs  legitimately  and  emphatically 
to  rehgion.  We  should  not,  therefore, 
we  repeat,  have  blamed  either  the 
Pope  or  the  Archbbhop  of  Cologne, 
had  they  declined  plainly  and  posi* 
tively  to  reduce  an  ecclesiastical  canon 
to  conformity  and  subjection  to  a  civil 
edict  They  had  unquestionably  the 
right  to  deny  their  concurrence,  as 
religionists,  to  such  a  measure.  But 
what  we  do  blame  and  abhor  in  their 
conduct  is,  that  throughout  this  whole 


business  they  have  paltered,  they  have 
dodged  about,  they  have  played  fast 
and  loose ;  they  have  seemingly  pro- 
fessed to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Prussian  Government,  wliilst  they 
have  kept  subterfuges  in  reserve,  into 
which  to  retreat  from  their  equivocal 
acts  and  engagements.  Neither  do 
we  blame  the  legislature  of  Pni^a 
for  having  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
support  of  religion  to  a  law,  which, 
having  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil 
aspect,  could  not  be  carried  thorough- 
ly into  effect  without  that  support. 
But  we  think  the  Prussian  executive 
power  wrong  in  having  insisted  on 
tbb-  support,  no  matter  with  what 
formalities  it  was  pledged,  when  con- 
science was  pleaded  against  it. 

We  have,  our  readers  will  see,  ex- 
pressly included  marriage  in  the  ope- 
ration of  the  acknowledged  principle 
we  have  laid  down,  viz.,  that  the  le. 
gal  and  religious  authority  may  judge 
differently,  and  yet  both  rightly,  on 
the  same  subject.  We  are  inclined  to 
think,  nevertheless,  that  this  principle 
has  been  misapplied  in  the  instance 
before  us ;  but  because  if  so,  its  mis- 
application, in  the  same  sense,  in  si- 
imlar  cases,  is  almost  universal,  and 
is  not  recognised  as  such,  censure  can- 
not of  course  be  attached  to  it,  and 
we  will  not  dogmatically  set  up  our 
particular  opinion  against  a  general 
judgment.  We  will  venture,  however, 
to  explain  in  what  we  conceive  the 
mistake  we  allude  to  consbts. 

Marriage  being  justly  considered  a 
religious  contract,  it  is  regarded,  by 
virtue  of  its  reference  to  some  creed — 
if  we  may  use  a  strange  but  apt  ex- 
pression— as  a  theological  action,  bear- 
mg  testimony  to  the  truth  of  certain 
doctrines,  and  abjuring  others  as  er- 
roneous. A  priest,  therefore,  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  hallow  with  the 
rites  of  his  church  this  solemn  con- 
tract, fixes  not  his  attention  upon  the 
act  which  he  is  requested  to  perform, 
but  upon  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  it ;  and  if  these 
tenets  appear  to  him  to  be  either  on 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other  danger- 
ous and  damnable,  he  must  of  course, 
as  a  conscientious  man,  refiise  to  them 
the  Ecclesiastical  sanction.  The  sub- 
ject before  him  for  consideration  ara. 
the  professed  opinions  of  the  persons 
desirous  of  being  married  on  matters 
of  faith ;  and  herein  lies  the  mistake 
in  the  common  judgment  on  this  to- 
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picy  which  we  thmk  we  hare  disco* 
▼ered. 

Would  it  not,  we  ask^  be  scriptural, 
ChristiaDi  and  reasonable  to  reg^ard 
marriage  as  a  religious  act,  irrespec- 
tiYe  of  creeds  of  all  kinds  ?  It  is  in  it- 
sdf  a  good  and  virtuous  proceeding, 
.  sanctioned  and  commanded  bj  revela- 
tion, reason,  and  law  ;  and  even  when 
performed  by  Pagans,  Mahometans, 
and  infidels,  it  does  not  lose  its  sacred 
character.  What  scruple,  then,  when 
the  subject  is  presented  in  this  light, 
could  any  Chnstian  minister,  of  any 
denomination,  have  to  sanctify,  by  his 
benediction,  and  by  the  solenmities  of 
his  church,  an  action  which  p^  se  has 
the  highest  warrant,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  belief  of  the  persons  enga- 
ged in  it?  Or  what  necessity  is  there 
Uiat  he  should  complicate  this  action 
with  circumstances  and  considerations 
from  which  it  may  be  fairly  sepa- 
rated? 

We  would  dwell  somewhat  more  at 
length,  had  we  space,  on  this  point, 
for  we  deem  it  most  important.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  marriage  under  its  re- 
ligious aspect  be  not  viewed  as  we 
view  it,  a  necessity  will  arise,  indeed 
has  arisen,  in  many  countries,  and 
which  assuredly  is  strongly  felt  at  this 
moment  in  Prussia,  of  desecrating  the 
most  righteous  and  the  holiest  event 
of  human  life,  by  declaring  wedlock 
to  be  a  mere  civil  engagement,  to  the 
infinite  detriment  of  morals,  and  to 
the  bastardization,  one  may  almost 
say,  of  society. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  second 
question  in  dispute  between  the  Prus- 
sian Government  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  The  Archbbhop  has 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  certain 
doctrines,  or  rather  a  certain  system 
of  theological  study,  pursued  for  many 
years  at  the  University  of  Bonn ;  and 
the  violent  and  arbitrary  measures  by 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  suppress 
this  obnoxious  system  have  provoked 
the  resentment  of  the  Cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin, and  are  a  principal  cause  of  his  ex- 
pulsion from  his  See.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  examine  the  conduct,  on  this 
occasion,  of  the  prelate,  it  will  be  well 
to  dwell  a  while  on  a  much  more  in- 
teresting matter,  viz.,  the  plan  of  re- 
ligious instruction  and  enquiry  which 
he  has  pronounced  so  dangerous  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  This  plan  of 
cnouiry, — for  doctrine  it  can  hardly  be 
called>>-^goc8  under  the  name  of  Iler- 


tnesianism,  from  Professor  Hermes,  its 
author,  who  has  acquired  through  the 
archbishop  a  posthumous  fame,  and  a 
wide  currency  to  his  opinions,  which 
be  probably  little  anticipated  during 
his  life.  Of  him,  therefore,  we  must 
first  speak. 

George  Hermes  was  bom  in  1775. 
From  1807  to  1820  he  was  dogmatic 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  academy 
of  Munster,  in  Westphalia.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed,  under  the  same 
title,  to  the  new  University  of  Bonn, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1831. 

During  the  youth  of  Hermes,  Ca- 
tholicism was  exposed  to  very  danger- 
ous influences  in  Germany.  In  philo- 
sophy, the  doctrines  qf  Kant  and 
Fichte,  and  in  the  reformed  churches 
Rationalism  prevailed.  Reason,  shuf- 
fling off  all  its  old  skins,  went  out  on 
its  voyage  of  discovery,  and  essential, 
oiiginal,  universal  truth  was,  it  was 
pretended,  to  be  attained  to  by  meta- 
physics. So  moved  were  all  the  depths 
of  intellect  in  that  country,  that  even 
Popery  felt  disturbance.  In  the  sub- 
terranean recesses  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  faith  of  her  adherents 
was  shaken.  Her  doctrines,'  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Lutheran  confession, 
were  attacked  at  once  by  historical 
and  philosophical  criticism,  and  her 
old  scholastic  argumeuts  were  found 
to  be  insuflicient  for  her  defence. 

Hermes  perceived  this  clearly,  and 
felt  it  strongly.  He  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Romish  Church,  of 
which  he  invariably  speaks  in  his 
works  with  devotion  and  enthusiasm. 
But  though  a  Catholic,  he  was  a 
thinker;  and  be  deemed  it  a  noblo 
task  to  undertake  to  reconcile  Catho- 
licism with  reason,  and  to  prove  its 
truth  by  a  demonstration  rigorously 
philosophic. 

This  enterprise  was  certainly  new 
with  respect  to  Catholicism,  though  it 
is  a  very  old  one,  and  has  been  very 
satisfactorily  accomplished  with  respect 
to  Christianity.  The  method  adopted 
by  Hermes  to  attain  his  object  was  as 
follows :  He  commenced  by  what  theo- 
logians-call  po^iWoe  doubt,  not  merely 
a  suspension  of  judgment,  which  is 
called  negative  doubt,  but  by  a  resolu- 
tion to  consider  the  whole  world  of  in- 
tellect a  blank.  He  doubted  systema- 
ticdly  not  only  of  the  truth  of  Popery, 
but  of  all  truth,  of  the  existence  of 
God,  of  the  existence  of  the  wodd,  and 
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OTen  of  Uie  possibility  of  arriTing  at 
convictions  on  any  subject.  Tbought« 
then,  according  to  bis  system,  was  to 
conquer  doubts  to  establbh  some  first 
piinciple,  from  wbence  anotber  migbt 
be  deduced^  and  so  on»  till  by  a  logical 
train  of  reasoning,  first  religious  trutb^ 
tben  tbe  trutb  of  Cbristianity,  and, 
lastly,  tbe  trutb  of  Catbolicism  should 
be  demonstrated ;  and  baving  reacbed 
tbis  climax,  tbe  learned  Tbeban  laid 
down  tbis  dogma :  viz.  Eitber  trutb  is 
not  to  be  found  at  all,  or  it  exists  in 
tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome. 

Hermes  laboured  bard  in  the  abyss 
of  absurdities  we  have  described  for 
twenty  years  of  bis  life.  In  1805  be 
published  a  pamphlet,  called  <'  Enqui* 
ries  into  the  internal  truth  of  Chruti- 
anityi^  which  contained  tbe  germ  of 
bis  system,  and  which  he  afterwards 
fully  developed  in  a  larger  work,  en- 
titled **  a  Philosophical  Introduction  to 
Christian  Cathotic  Theology,**  the  sole 
object  of  which  was  to  demonstrate, 
that  certain  general  principles  of  uni* 
versal  and  absolute  trutb  lead  inevit« 
ably  to  Catholicism;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  an 
honest  thinker  without  being  a  Chris* 
tian,  or  a  Christian  without  being  a 
Catholic.  One  would  imagine  that 
this  result,  however  attained,  would 
have  been  satisfactory  to  tbe  Church 
of  Rome.  But  it  has  not  proved  so« 
In  the  exercise  of  reason  itself  on  £o- 
clesiastical  subjects,  no  matter  what 
direction  it  might  take,  rebellion  was 
foreseen  against  an  authority  which 
rests  fundamentally  upon  an  abjura- 
tion of  reason ;  and  the  Pope,  in  con- 
sequence of  tbis  its  manifest  tendency, 
fulminated  a  condemnation  against  the 
Hermesian  system.  Hence  arose  pro* 
tests  from  those  who  professed  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  whose 
supreme  authority  and  infallibility 
they  bad,  as  they  conceived,  just  prov- 
ed by  irrefragable  arguments  $  and 
hence  tbe  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was 
undoubtedly  justified  in  insisting,  that 
the  works  of  Hermes  should  not  be 
admitted  into  tbe  Theological  Univer* 
sity  of  Bonn. 

So  far  the  Prussian  Government 
made  common  oause  with  tbe  Arch* 
bishop.  Injunctions  were  issued  from 
Berlin,  that  the  publications  of  Hermes 
should  be  no  longer  used  as  text-books, 
or  in  any  other  sense,  by  the  profes- 
sors of  the  Bonn  University  in  their 
classes.    Moro  than  this  that  Govern-* 


ment  could  not  do.  It  oould  noty  with- 
out  exerting  a  tyrannical  power,  ex* 
pel  all  those  professors  from  their  posts 
who  were  attached  to  the  doctrines  of 
Hermes;  and  further,  this  arbitrarr 
act,  supposing  it  to  have  been  advi« 
sable,  oould  not  have  been  carried  into 
execution,  except  at  the  risk,  and  al- . 
most  the  certainty  of  occasioning  a  re- 
bellion in,  or  of  depopulating,  the  coU 
lege.  The  measure,  however,  which 
the  civil  authority  of  Prussia  did  takof 
the  only  one  within  its  competenoe» 
to  satisfy  tbe  prelate,  had  no  success. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  re- 
solved either  totally  to  remodel  the 
establishment  at  Bonn,  or  to  ruin  it. 
He  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse 
with  those  professors  who  bad  been  the 
friends  of  Hermes,  or  who  abjured  not 
the  system  of  that  doctor  as  heretieal 
and  damnable.  He  denied  them  even 
official  interviews ;  and  rejected  the 
proposal  to  appoint  superintendents 
over  the  lectures  of  the  said  professors, 
that  the  accusations  against  them 
might,  if  true,  be  prov^,  in  which 
case  they  might  be  legally  deprived  of 
their  functions.  The  Archbishop 
would  not  be  appeased.  He  had  re- 
solved to  rule  with  a  high  hand ;  and 
to  listen  to  no  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  to  make  and  to  receive  no  eon» 
cessions.  Tbe  proof  of  this  is  that  he 
flagrantly  transgressed  the  limits  of 
his  authority,  and,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, and  in  violation  of  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  the  University,  forbade 
the  students  of  theology  to  attend  the 
academic  courses,  lest  they  should  be 
infected  with  the  Hermesian  errors, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time^  that  by 
neglecting  this  instrnction,  they  were 
disqualified  by  a  Prussian  law  from 
entering  into  holy  orders.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  mandate,  many  pupils 
left  tbe  college.  Out  of  seven^  young 
men  destined  to  the  priestly  vocation, 
sixty  took  tbis  step.  The  priests  also 
received  orders  from  tbe  haughty  and 
wilful  prelate  to  give  absolution  to 
none  who  attended  tbe  lectures  of  the 
obnoxious  professors ;  and  ftx)m  all 
these  proceedings  there  resulted  tbe 
most  complete  Ssorganization  of  one 
of  tbe  noblest  public  institutions  of  aU 
Germany. 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
design  of  the  Archbishop  was  to  force 
tbe  contention,  on  tbis  point,  to  extre- 
mities, that  he  might,  as  be  doubtless 
yainly  imagined^   triumph  over  &e 
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University  and  the  Cabioet  of  Berlio^ 
and  BO  ettablUb  a  Popish  domiDion  in 
Prussia  independent  of  the  state»  of 
which  he  himself  and  his  successors 
would  be  the  chiefS)  acknowledging 
no  superior  but  the  Pope.  That  this 
was  really  his  purpose  is  proved  by 
the  eiffhteen  articles  he  published  on 
churcQ  matters*  which  constitute  the 
third  charge  against  him* 

The  bare  publication  of  these  arti- 
clesy  the  sanction  of  the  civil  authority 
not  having  been  obtained,  was*  in 
itself*  an  illegal  act.  But  besides  thisj 
their  profeswd  object  was  to  set  at 
nought  several  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Prussia*  and  to  set  up  in  their  stead 
laws  of  the  Archbishop's  own  fabrica- 
tion. In  order  to  show  this  it  is  ne* 
eessary  to  recite  a  Prussian  ordinance^ 
which  runs  as  follows : — 

<<  1st*  No  bishop  has  a  ri^ht*  without 
the  permission  of  the  civil  power*  to 
issue  new  regulations  with  respect  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs*  or  to  receive  such 
from  his  foreign  spiritual  superiors* 
2d*  All  papal  bulls  or  briefs*  and  all 
enactments  of  foreign  authorities  must» 
before  their  publication  and  execution* 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration*  and 
can  only  be  carried  into  effect  in  as 
far  as  thejr  may  receive  the  approba*> 
tion  of  the  government.'* 

Now*  in  opposition  to  this  statute 
law*  the  Archbishop*  in  the  articles 
above  mentioned*  declares  t)ut  all 
bulls*  briefs*  edicts*  and  regulations 
which  have  not  reference  to  temporal 
and  political  subjects*  concern*  in  no 
measure*  the  civil  authority ;  that  they 
are  totally  independent  of  its  jurisdio* 
tion*  and  have  no  need  of  its  sanction. 
In  conformity  to  this  rule*  thus  dogma> 
tioally  laid,  down*  the  18th  article  of 
the  document  we  have  alluded  to  con*, 
tains  the  following  solemn  engagement* 
which  evenr  priest  in  Prussia*  as  a 
condition  of  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  oonftssori  was  called  upon  to  sub* 
scribe. 

"  1  vow  and  promise  to  my  Arch* 
bishop*  honour  and  obedience  in  all 
which  concerns  doctrine  and  discipline* 
without  any  mental  reservation  in 
[which  may  mean  restriction  of  J  the 
use  of  these  words ;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  from  the  judgment  of  the  Arch« 
bishop*  wUhrtspect  to  the  concerns  of  the 
CatMie  hierarchy,  there  is  no  appeal 
except  to  the  Pope,  Uie  head  of  the  whole 
Church ;  and  that  to  the  decrees  of  the 


Pope  in  matters  of  &ith  and  tradition^ 
I  must*  and  will  be  obedient.** 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the 
words  printed  in  italics  in  the  foregoing 
sentence  exclude  all  right  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Prussia  to  inter- 
fere even  in  those  transactions  of  the 
Popedom  within  its  territory  which 
have  a  secular  character. 

We  deem  it  not  necessary  to  exa- 
mine here*  at  length*  whether  the 
Prussian  legislature  has  acted  wisely 
in  enacting  the  laws  we  have  specifi- 
ed* or  whether  there  would  not  have 
been  more  wisdom  and  justice  in  leav- 
ing the  Catholic  Church  jperfectly  free 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  from  the  con- 
trol and  superintendence  of  the  civil 
power.  This  subject  is  too  vride  and 
complicated  to  be  satisfactorily  enter- 
ed upon  within  the  limited  space  at 
our  disposal.  We  will*  therefore* 
merely  briefly  observe*  that  it  involves 
a  principle  and  a  question. 

The  principle  is*  that  religious  liberty 
should  never  be  violated  by  anjr  inters 
ference  not  consented  to  on  the  part 
of  the  temporal  authority ;  and  the 
question  is*  can  this  principle  be  appli« 
cable*  when  the  religious  liberty  claim- 
ed has  within  its  scope*  and  it  may  be* 
within  its  purpose*  political  objects  ? 
To  this  question  we  most. unhesitat- 
ingly answer-^No.  As  soon  as  reli- 
gion* whether  by  necessity  or  by 
erroneous  views*  or  through  ambition* 
enters  upon  the  domain  of  politics ; 
that  is*  as  soon  as  it  is  capable*  even 
though  its  capability  be  not  exerted* 
of  putting  forth  physical  Jorce,  drom 
that  moment  it  becomes  fdrly  sub- 
ject* in  theory  at  least*  to  the  super- 
vision and  intervention  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  Ofcoursewe  use  the  word 
religion  here  in  iu  popular*  not  in  its 
proper  sense*  which  is  confined  to  its 
spiritual  and  moral  infiuences*  and 
which  oonseqnentlv  abjures  the  exer- 
cise of  all  material  power.  We  dis- 
tingui^  also  between  the  religious 
man  and  the  sodal  man*  knowing  that 
the  latter  alone  is  amenable  to  hu- 
man law.  Yet>  as  by  reason  of  the 
mingliog  of  divine  aiid  earthly  things 
in  the  constitution  of  society*  men 
cannot  retain  these  two  aspects  of  their 
nature  distinct*  it  becomes  inevitable 
that  the  acknowledged  principle  we 
have  laid  down*  by  getting  into  con- 
fiictwith  other  principles*  should  lose* 
in  practice;  its  axiomatic  force*     A 
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secQnd  question,  therefore,  arises  when- 
ever it  is  appealed  to ;  viz.  does  its  un- 
restricted action  endanger  tlie  safety 
and  order  of  civil  governments  ?  The 
assertion  of  a  positive  abstract  right  is 
henceforward  dropped,  and  a  right 
limited  hy  political  considerations  can 
sdone  be  maintiuned,  which  is  never- 
theless very  broad  and  extensive.  For 
on  every  occasion  when  the  state  says 
to  religion,  *'  thus  far  shalt  thou  come 
andno  further,**  acasemust  be  made  out 
of  danger  of  a  physical  kind  arising 
out  of  religious  freedom,  in  order  to 
justify  the  restraint,  whether  imme- 
diate or  precautionary^  imposed  upon 
it. 

Bearing,  then,  these  remarks  in  mind, 
we  ask  ourselves.  Has  the  Prussian 
Government  acted  justifiably  in  claim- 
ing a  veto  over  the  edicts  of  the  Pope 
with  respect  to  the  Catholic  church 
in  Prussia,  and  in  exercbing  a  juris- 
diction over  the  institutions  of  that 
church  ?  Now,  were  the  Popedom  in 
power  what  it  is  in  pretension,  we 
should  at  once  reply  to  this  query  af- 
firmatively. But  since  this  is  not  the 
case,  we  put  a  prompt  negative  upon 
it.  There  is  no  penl,  we  believe,  of 
a  political  kind  in  Popery,  though  we 
have  not  forgotten  what  we  have  said 
about  the  partial  revival  which,  from 
alien  sources,  it  may  yet  experience. 
A  church  which,  after  its  every  sally, 
is  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat into  its  stronghold  of  Anti^ 
Reason,  can  never  fix  its  hold  again 
upon  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  must 
in  consequence  be,  for  every  aggressive 
purpose,  totally  impotent.  Or  if  our 
readers  should  think  that  we  have  over- 
stated and  exaggerated  the  feebleness 
of  the  Papacy,  we  would  then  main- 
tain that  its  subterranean  conspiratory 
activitv  can  never  be  a  match  for  the 
open  daylight  work  of  Protestant  in- 
telligence ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
arm  of  authority  need  never  be  inter- 

Eosed  to  repress  its  designs  of  a  secu- 
ir  tendency,  whilst  there  is  an  anta- 
gonist in  the  field — an  unshackled,  in- 
quisitive, domineering,  popular  intel- 
lect, apt  and  potent  utterly  to  defeat 
them. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
it  was  not  through  fear  of  danger,  but 
out  of  a  desire  to  raise  the  social  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  Catholics 
themselves  that  the  Prusuan  Govem- 
nient,  considering  the  prosperity  of 


its  Papist  subjects  as  forming  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  empire,  took  upon  itself  to  le- 
gislate for  their  instruction.  But  this 
was  a  fatal  mistake.  The  veiy  at- 
tempt to  bring  Catholicism  into  har- 
mony with  a  rational  progressive  state 
of  things,  is  baneful,  and,  in  germ, 
destructive  to  that  superstition,  and  is 
felt  to  be  such,  and  resented  as  such. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  leave  Ro- 
manists to  themselves.  Let  them  mar- 
ry, if  they  so  will,  exclusively  among 
themselves,  and  anathematize  all  those 
who  form  matrimonial  alliances  with 
heretics.  Let  them  have  seminaries 
of  their  own,  as  in  France,  or  colleges 
like  that  of  Maynooth.  Let  them 
wallow  in  ignoble  monkish  ignorance 
and  virulent  bigotry,  as  they  do  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Fnmce,  and  Ireland. 
But  let  no  government  essay  audiori- 
tatively  to  improve  their  condition, 
especially  with  respect  to  education, 
for  it  will,  in  that  case,  be  surely  ac- 
cused of  attacking  their  faith ;  and 
will  indeed,  inasmuch  as  light  and  a 
spirit  of  enquiry  is  let  in  among  them, 
sap  its  foundations.  If,  for  instance, 
the  priesthood  of  France  were  obliged 
to  receive  instruction  any  where  be- 
vond  the  precincts  of  their  own  theo- 
logical establishments,  of  which  no 
layman  is  allowed  to  cross  the  thresh- 
holds,  and  from  which  the  oversight 
even  of  the  legislature  of  their  country 
is  scrupulously  excluded,  an  universal 
outcry  would,  with  good  strong  eause, 
be  raised  from  all  their  rookeries  that 
their  church  was  threatened.  In  &ct, 
a  system  of  separation  from  all  other  or- 
ders of  men,  a  mental  training  so  subtle, 
so  obscure,  and  so  unnatural,  is  neces- 
sary from  earliest  youth  to  form  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  for  their  priestly  vocation, 
that  to  uncloister  their  studies  would 
be  the  surest  and  most  efiective  mode 
that  could  be  devised  to  bring  them 
under  the  common  popular  influences 
of  thought  and  of  reason,  which  would 
soon  penetrate  into,  and,  by  their  ex- 
pansive force,  split  asunder  and  scat- 
ter to  the  winds  the  whole  fabric  of 
Popery,  which  can  only  subsist  in  an 
ardficM  atmosphere  and  gloom  of  its 
own,  from  which  these  lightsome  in- 
fluences are  carefully  shut  out.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  has  shown 
himself  so  anxious  to  overthrow  the 
liberal  education  which  the  Popish 
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priests  of  Germanj  have  been  lately 
receiving. 

Indeed,  that  a  spirit  of  intellectual 
freedom  has  reached  in  that  country 
this  isolated  body  of  men,  is  a  very  rfr* 
markable  and  significant  fact.  We 
there  see,  in  the  case  before  us^  the 
Catholic  chapter  of  Cologne  taking 
part  with  the  professors  and  students 
of  a  Catholic  college  against  their 
primate  and  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
giving  their  support  to  a  Protestant 
Government  in  its  alleged  attacks  upon 
their  church.  This  fact  cannot,  we 
believe,  be  matched  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Popedom.  We  attribute 
it  to  a  rather  complex  cause  fetched 
from  afar,  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
explain. 

Germany  forms  one  wide  extended 
empire,  parcelled  out  into  many  lands, 
having  separate  governments,  and  yet 
a  common  language,  separate  nation- 
alities, and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  bond 
of  one  speech  and  literature  which 
unites  them,  a  conmion  nationality. 
All  distinctions  between  its  several 
states  are  thus  softened  down  and  blent 
together ;  and  with  those  promuient 
distinctions  which  would,  under  other 
circumstances,  prevail,  and  which  else- 
where divide  nation  from  nation,  and 
make  them  so  usually  antipathetic  to 
each  other,  disappear  all  minor,  and 
thereon  dependent  prominences  of 
character.  In  accoraance  with  this 
observation  w«  find  that  the  Germans 
are  not  patriotic.  They  love  their 
fatherland  as  individuals,  but  as  citi- 
zens they  care  not  for  its  glory.  They 
arc  not  religious  either  nationally,  for 
they  are  not  attached  strongly  to  any 
particular  creed  or  creeds,  neither  are 
they  nationally  infidels.  In  every 
thing  we  see  a  neutralizing  fusion  of 
those  characteristics  among  them  which 
give  their  peculiar  aspects  to  other 
countries.  Yet  out  of  this  neutraliza- 
tion of  antagonist  qualities  has  sprung 
a  new  distinctive  character  by  which 
these  people  have  been,  especially  du- 
ring the  course  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, strongly  marked. 

Having,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
our  preceding  remarks,  no  attach- 
ments or  passions  arising  out  of  their 
political  position  towards  practical 
existing  tnings,  every  preference  of 
their  mind  in  this  direction  being  ef- 
faced by  the  joint  eflFect  of  their  dis- 
unity in  one  sense,  and  oneness  in 
ano&eo  as  a  nation^  which  keeps  them 
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for  ever  at  a  dead  lock,  and  therefore 
indifferent  with  respect  to  executive 
affairs  of  all  kinds,  their  mental  acti- 
vities have  found  exercise  in  a  region 
of  speculation ;  so  much  so,  indeed^ 
that  when  any  thing  becomes  real  or 
realizeable,  it  loses  for  them  its  at- 
traction. Amidst  abstract  thoughts, 
fuicies,  and  feelings,  they  move  as  in  the 
midst  of  realities,  whilst  realities  them- 
selves are  regarded  as  mere  lumber, 
as  gross  brute  matter,  as  stocks  and 
stones,  unworthy  of  notice,  or  at  least 
of  any  anxious  attention.  Hence  is 
derived  the  social  quietism  which  pre- 
vails through  the  Germanic  empire,  so 
strangely  combined  with  an  intellec- 
tual restlessness,  which  in  the  world 
of  theory  makes  as  wild  work  as  ever 
revolution  did  in  the  world  of  action. 

Now  this  singular  peculiarity  of 
mind — this  indifference  for  positive 
and  passion  for  metaphysical  and  fan- 
tastic subjects,  constitutes  actually  the 
national  genius  of  the  Germans.  It 
has  penetrated  among  them  even  to 
the  heart  of  Popery,  which  being  one 
of  those  positive  institutions  that,  with 
these  transcendental  views,  excite  no 
interest,  has  lost  —  t.  e.,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passive  acquiescent  feel- 
ing with  which  it  is  regarded — much 
of  its  exclusiveness  and  intolerance^ 
In  fact,  that  superstition  is  in  Ger- 
many  neither  rampant  nor  vital  in 
deadliness  as  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ire- 
land, but  dormant,  or  it  subsists  as  a 
venerable  antiquity,  and  as  such  is 
respected,  cherished,  and  preserved 
fondly  from  assault  and  danger  even 
by  Protestant  populations.  Mean- 
time, however,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Hermes,  the  epidemical  rage 
which  prevails  in  that  country  for  ab- 
struse scrutiny,  for  translating,  as  it 
were,  all  the  energies  of  the  intellect, 
into  a  sphere  of  impalpable  abstrac- 
tions, has  taken  possession  even  of  the 
priests  and  professors  of  Romanism. 
And  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  show- 
ing, as  it  does,  how  deeply  the  Ger- 
man mind  is  tinctured  and  overmas- 
tered by  a  propensity  to  theorise,  not 
merely  beyond,  but  in  utter  neglect 
and  contempt  of  experience,  that  we 
wbh  to  draw  the  reflections  of  our 
readers. 

The  profound  learning,  the  patient 
and  industrious  research,  the  subtle 
ingenuity,  and  the  Intermixture  of 
reason  and  poetry  woven  inseparably 
together  in  all  the  productions  of  the 
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authors  of  the  land  alladed  to,  give  to 
their  works  a  charm  and  a  popularity 
whieh  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  Besides 
this,  the  enthusiasm  which  invariably 
animates  them  is  extremely  infectious* 
and  receives  a  peculiar  pungency  by 
being  apparently  the  result,  not  of  an 
appeal  to  feeling,  but  of  an  appeal  to 
the  reasoning  faculties,  supported  by 
immense  erudition.  Ada  again  to 
this,  that  literature  and  pedagogism 
are  in  Germany  identic  in  spirit ; 
and  that  there  where  education  is 
more  rifely,  and  with  more  pretension 
and  ardour,  pursued  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  the  whole  rising 
generation  of  a  territory,  covered  pro- 
nisely  with  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  have  instilled  into  them, 
from  their  earliest  youth,  principles 
of  thought,  which  abjure  every  prac- 
tical test  of  their  truth ;  and  we  shall 
perceive  that  in  that  empire  there  is  a 
new  school  of  philosophy  in  germ, 
and  in  rapid  process  towards  maturity, 
which  cannot  long  remain  barely  spe- 
culative, but  which  must  put  forth  its 
vigour  and  find  its  level  in  destructive 
action.  Conjoin,  then,  thb  menacing 
appearance  with  the  democratic  bias 
of  other  kingpdoms  of  Europe,  and  we 
may  contemplate  together  all  the  signs 
of  the  times. 

From  England,  it  woidd  appear, 
will  proceed  the  material  revolution 
springing  out  of  the  tenets  of  Bentham 
and  Malthus,  and  out  of  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  steam  and  machinery  ; 
from  France,  a  novel  political  and 
social  morality ;  and  from  Germany, 
certain  new  religious  or  spiritual  opi- 
nions ; — with  which  changes  conjunct- 
ly, the  civilized  portion  of  mankind 
seem  actually  to  be  labouring.  We 
do  not  say  that  there  are  not  many 
counteractive  principles  in  the  field 
which  may  considerably  modify  and 
in  part  nullify  these  tendencies;  yet 
if  our  readers  should  think  that  even, 
while  we  admit  this,  the  prospect  we 
have  opened  to  them  is  exaggerated 
and  visionarv,  they  will  at  least  agree 
with  us  so  far,  viz.,  that  the  strange 
mental  phenomena  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  actually  observable  in  the 
last  named  nation,  should  be  taken 
prominently  into  consideration  by  all 
those  who,  constructing  their  moral 
calculations  on  the  present,  would 
thereby  wish  to  anticipatci  and  to  be 


prepared  to  encounter  and  to  graf^ltf 
with  the  future. 

When  we  commenced  this  paper« 
we  said  that  we  regarded  its  subject 
as  important,  principally  from  the 
prospective  views  with  which  it  seems 
to  be  pregnant.  We  have,  therefore, 
under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment, 

Eassed  over  many  of  its  details  which 
ave  merely  a  temporary  and  local 
si^ificance,  to  indulge  in  reflections 
ansing  out  of  the  whole  matter,  which^ 
nevertheless,  we  have  not  pu^ed,  we 
believe,  beyond  a  procinetive  futurity, 
though  they  would  really  stretch  much 
fhrther.  The  shadows  which  coming 
events  cast  before  them  are,  especially 
in  these  times,  to  be  anxiously  studied ; 
for  they  are,  at  the  actual  crisis,  so 
vast  and  so  portentous,  that  the  facts 
ftom  which  they,  as  it  were,  emanate, 
though  often  momentous  in  the  high- 
est degree,  are  cast  into  the  shade  and 
shrink  into  insignificance,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Indications  of  yet  fur- 
ther developements  with  which  they 
teem.  The  popular  mind,  therefore, 
all  over  the  world,  has  become  eagerly 
anticipative.  There  is  a  universal 
feeling  that  society  is  on  the  very 
threshold  of  a  ^reat  and  general 
transformation.  Mankind  appear  to 
be  existing  in  a  state  of  expectation. 
The  word  movement  occupies  now  the 
same  place  in  the  vocabularv  of  poli- 
ticians and  legblators,  as  the  words 
atahility  and  continuance  did  formerlv. 
Prognostications  consequently,  which, 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  would 
have  been  deemed  wild  and  absurd, 
assume  at  present  an  aspect  of  so- 
briety ;  for,  however  extravagant,  and 
at  variance  with  all  past  experience, 
the  changes  which  may  be  foreseen  in 
themselves  are,  it  is  evident  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  tends  towards  their 
realization.  And  this  makes  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  take  them  into 
account  with  much  more  solicitude 
than  we  should  do,  if,  according  to 
all  foretokening  appearance,  they  did 
not  threaten  to  be,  from  their  verv 
eccentricity,  subversive  of  the  equili- 
brium of  the  social  and  moral  order, 
of  the  springs  and  balances  by  which 
nations  have  hitherto,  despite  mani- 
fold violent  mutations  altogether  of 
another  kind,  been  preserved  in  an 
uniform  course  of  progressive  im- 
provement and  prosperity. 
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Thbeb  are  few  characters  more  ge- 
nerally amuiiDg  than  those  clever,  mer- 
ry^ roguish  ones  that  we  read  of  in 
classic  literature.  Your  thoroughbred 
sharper  has  rare  antiquity  to  recom- 
mend him ;  he  cuts  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  old  mythology,  and  may 
even  boast  of  celestial  origin.  Mer- 
eury>  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  was 
the  god  of  thieves— the  Adam  of  the 
race-i-and  may  lay  claim  to  the  praise 
of  being  the  greatest  scamp  on  record, 
with  the  exception  of  his  own  son 
Autolycus,  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
prototype  of  our  Yorkshire  horse- 
stealers. Homer,  who  held  him  in 
manifest  reverence,  has  done  justice 
to  the  petty-larceny  capabilities  of 
Hermes  in  a  hymn,  every  line  of 
which  shows  how  truly  catholic  were 
the  g^eat  poet's  sympathies  with  ge- 
nius. Herodotus,  who  appears  to  have 
entertained  an  equal  respect  for  the 
feathery-fingered  gentry,  has  a  capital 
story  of  a  thief  who  nightly  helped  him- 
self to  the  treasures  of  King  Rhamp- 
sinitus  ;  and  Virgil,  and  af^er  him 
Ovid,  have  immortalize^  the  dexterity 
of  the  superhuman  Cacus,  an  adroit 
sheepstealer,  and  eke  a  cattlelifter  on 
a  most  comprehensive  scale,  for  hav- 
ing, on  one  occasion,  special  need  of 
afresh  supply  of  rump-steaks,  he  made 
free  with  not  less  than  eight  bulls  and 
cows,  the  property  of  Hercules,  which, 
says  Maro,  he  cunningly  dragged  back- 
wards by  their  tails  into  his  cave. 
'*  Quatuor  a  stabnliB  prestanti   corpore 

tauros 
Avertit,  totidem  forro&  superante  juvencaa ; 
Atque  ho«,  DO  qua  foreot  pedibus  vestigia 

rectis, 
Caad&    in    speluncain   tractos,  versisqne 

viarum 
Indioiis  raptos,  saxo  ocoultabat  opaco/ 

This  artist,  however,  though  his 
conceptions  were  fine  and  his  execu- 
tion faultless,  is  very  little  to  our  taste, 
for  besides  being  a  sharper,  he  was  a 
cut-throat  and  a  cannibal,  which  is  a 
combination  of  qualities  far  from  re- 
spectable. In  Lucian*8  dialogues  we 
have  an  account  of  a  much  more 
agreeahle  ragamuffin — if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  his  name  was  Menippus, 
and  he  iras  a  Utilitaiian—- whoi  albeit 


a  phantom,  did  Charon  out  of  his  pas« 
lage-money  across  the  Styx,  for  which 
the  grim  ferryman  threatened  him 
with  an  action  in  the  Acherontic 
courts  of  law ;  and  Apuleius  has  left  us 
an  etching  or  two  of  some  gifted  rogues, 
who,  had  they  lived  in  these  days, 
would  have  gained  high  preferment  at 
the  treadmill.  But  perhaps  the  most 
entertaining  of  the  classic  scamps  are 
the  Sosias  of  Plautus,  fellows  of  un- 
rivalled impudence  and  incredible 
Eowers  of  mendacity,  whom  Congreve 
as  feebly  imitated  in  bis  Jeremy,  and 
Garrick  still  more  feebly  in  his  Lying 
Valet. 

The  Spanish  novelists  are  as  fond 
as  the  ancients  of  portraying  these 
diverting  outcasts  of  society.  Men- 
doza  and  Quevedo  are  never  more  in 
their  elements  than  when  expatiating 
on  the  ingenuity  of  their  pets,  Laza- 
rillo  de  Tormes  and  Paul  the  Sharper ; 
and  what  would  Le  Sage  be  without 
his  Rolandos  and  his  Don  Raphaels  ? 
Even  the  chivalrous  Cervantes  does 
not  disdain  to  do  them  justice ;  wit- 
ness his  racy  sketch  of  Gines  de  Pas- 
samonte,  whose  fineness  and  delicacy 
of  touch  were  such,  that  he  was  able 
to  abstract  Sancho*s  ass,  even  while 
its  master  was  sitting  asleep  on  its 
back.  But  decidedly  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  a  Spanish  rogue  is  Don 
Raphael,  the  sang  Jroid  of  whoso  re- 
mark, that  he  would  **  almost  as  soon 
be  an  honest  man  as  a  knave,"  has 
always  struck  me  as  bordering  on  the 
sublime. 

Our  own  dramatic  writers  have 
several  admirable  delineations  of 
scamps.  Who  forgets  Shakspeare*s 
nimble  Autolycus,  "the  snapper  up 
of  unconsidered  trifles  ; "  Farquhar's 
free  and  easy  Captain  Gibbet ;  Gay's 
Filch;  Sheridan's  Snake,  who  ex- 
pressed such  a  delicate  horror  of  being 
supposed  capable  of  doing  an  honest 
action  ;  Kenney's  Jeremy  Diddler ;  or 
that  miracle  of  non-integrity.  Jack 
Falstaff— the  liar,  the  coward,  the 
braggart,  the  drunkard,  the  thief,  and 
the  sensualist,  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  least  repulsive  character  in 
ancient  or  modern  literature  ?  Some 
of  our  contemporary  novelists  have 
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drawn  portraits  of  rogues  and  adven- 
turers not  unworthy  to  vie  with  those 
of  our  dramatists.  Ainsworth's  Dick 
Turpin  is  a  spirited  con  amove  full- 
length  Much  also  maj  be  said  in 
praise  of  Macnish*s  Red  Man,  and  of 
that  surprising  genius  in  Nights  at 
Mess,  who  unfurnishes  the  same  tra- 
veller twice  in  one  day  on  the  high- 
road ;  but  the  best  of  them  all,  the 
Corypheus  of  the  felonious  fraternity, 
and  the  most  insidious  foe  a  respect- 
able British  pocket  ever  possessed,  is 
Bulwer*s  Augustus  Tomlinson,  whose 
last  appearance  in  England,  previous 
to  his  departure  on  a  professional  tour 
to  America  as  a  clergyman  in  full 
canonicals,  is  a  conception  which  even 
Don  Raphael  never  surpassed. 

Besides  these,  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  other  varieties  of  the  genus 
scamp,  and  as  I  am  just  now  in  a  gos- 
siping humour,  I  will  mention  a  few 
of  the  most  remarkable.  There  is, 
first,  the  canting  sentimentalist,  who 
is  a  prodigious  stickler  for  moral  and 
edifying  discourse,  and  throws  you 
off  your  guard  by  the  lamblike  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity  of  his  manners. 
Goldsmith's  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  with 
his  silver  locks,  his  oily  flatteries,  his 
meek  devout  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  his  one  sage  story  about 
the  "cosmogony,**  is  an  apt  imper- 
sonation of  this  class  of  practitioners. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  brutal  vulgar  ruf- 
fian, who  makes  as  close  an  approach  to 
pure  diabolism  as  the  imperfect  facul- 
ties of  human  nature  will  permit,  and 
whom  Fielding  has  sternly  but  justly 
portrayed  in  Jonathan  WUde.  This 
fellow  practises  in  the  lowest  walks  of 
the  profession — ^his  talents  are  of  the 
most  limited  order — and  he  is  rarely 
successful  but  with  those  enormous* 
simpletons,  the  length  of  whose  ears 
qualifies  them  to  bray  in  Brobdignag. 
Thirdly,  there  is  that  most  inscrutable 
of  small  swindlers,  the  Man  with  the 
Carpet-bag,  who  transacts  business 
chiefly  with  innkeepers,  and  whose 
bag — to  which  alone  he  trusts  for  suc- 
cess— is  an  instrument  as  potent  for 
mischief  as  the  burglar*s  crowbar. 
Once  a  month,  at  least,  for  the  last 
two  years,  has  this  phenomenon  figu- 
red at  the  police-offices,  but  hitherto 
no  magbtrate  has  been  able  to  get  at 
his  real  name.  He  is  the  Great  Un- 
known—the Junius  of  petty  larceny — 
the  awful  mystery  of  the  age-»of 
whom  nothing  can  with  certainty  be 


affirmed,  but  that  he  is-— the  Man  witli 
the  Carpet-bag  I  His  sphere  of  action 
extends  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
he  starts  up,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the 
very  places  where  he  is  least  expected. 
To-day,  you  read  in  the  Times  that 
he  has  driven  an  amiable  London  pub- 
lican distracted  ;  and  lo  I  a  week  af- 
terwards, the  Edinburgh  papers  are 
full  of  his  achievements  in  that  indig- 
nant metropolis  ;  how  he  walked  into 
Ambro8e*s  with  a  handsome  carpet- 
bag in  bis  hand,  well  filled  with  stones 
and  straw  ;  how  he  got  dinner  and  a 
bed,  when  the  whole  establishment 
was  in  all  the  hurry  of  preparation 
for  a  Noctes  ;  and  how,  wnen  he  dis- 
covered next  day  that  he  had  been 
entertaining  gratis  the  Man  with  the 
Carpet-bag,  the  heart-broken  Ambrose 
took  instantly  to  his  bed,  and,  when 
the  post  left  Edinburgh,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  survive  the  shock !  Lastly, 
there  is  the  lively,  dashing,  accom- 
plished fortune-hunter,  of  whom  the 
celebrated  Claude  du  Val  is  the  most 
perfect  specimen  on  record.  You 
generally  pick  up  this  mercurial  scamp 
at  a  watering-place ;  and  when  intro- 
duced to  him  by  some  green  master 
of  the  ceremonies  at  the  race-ball  or 
the  assembly-rooms,  you  are  in  ecsta- 
sies with  his  good-humour,  his  fashion- 
able air,  and  sprightly  small-talk. 
What  a  flattering  desire  does  he  not 
evince  to  conciliate  your  good  opinion  1 
How  handsomely  he  gives  in  to  your 
prejudices,  and  listens  to  the  oracular 
words  of  wisdom  that  are  constantly 
dropping  from  your  lips !  Then  his 
wit,  how  easy  and  fertile  it  is,  and 
free  from  spleen  and  malice  I  Then 
his  hospitality  I  Can  any  thing  be 
more  cordial  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  invites  you  to  his  castle,  with  a  hard 
name,  in  some  remote  dktrict  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Your  eldest  daughter,  to 
whom  the  bulk  of  your  property  de- 
scends on  your  death,  Speaks  of  him 
in  the  highest  terms,  and  so  does  your 
wife,  to  say  nothing  of  your  servants, 
who  are  one  and  all  aevoted  to  bis 
interests.  Is  it  possible — no  matter 
how  close-fisted  you  may  be  in  your 
counting-house — that  you,  having  a 
strong  penchant  for  high  life,  can  re- 
fuse a  gentleman  of  whom  all  parties 
entertain  so  favourable  an  opinion, 
and  who  tells  you,  too,  that  he  is  on 
intimate  terms  with  half  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  realm — is  it  possible,  I 
ask;  that  you  can  refuse  sg  oDTiable 
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an  acquaintance  the  small  trifle  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  punctually  repaid  when 
his  lazy  steward  remits  him  his  usual 
rents  ?  Assuredly  not ;  and  accord- 
ingly you  give  him  a  cheque,  one 
evening,  on  your  banker,  after  having 
nearly  killed  yourself  with  laughing 
at  one  of  his  droll  post-prandial  anec- 
dotes of  ''that  capital  fellow.  Lord 
Tom,"  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
you  find,  to  your  astonishment,  that 
your  daughter  is  missing  from  your 
breakfast  table  I  You  ring  the  bell — 
no  answer.  You  ring  again ;  and 
down  comes  Betty,  in  tears  and  as  pale 
as  a  parsnip — ^your  wife  being  in  a 
swoon  up  stairs — and  hands  you  an 
open  note,  which  she  found  lying  on 
Miss  Leonora*8  dressing-table,  and 
which  informs  her  dbconsolate  parents 
that  not  wishing  to  give  them  offence, 
but  at  the  same  time  entertaining  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  duty  which 
she  owes  to  herself,  she  has  set  off  at 
daybreak  for  Gretna  Green  with  Cap- 
tain Theodore  Augustus  Fitz-Eustace! 
This  intelligence  puts  you  quite  beside 
yourself  with  rage.  You  tear  the  note 
to  atoms,  fling  your  wig  behind  the 
fire,  swallow  your  tea  so  scalding-hot 
that  you  are  within  an  ace  of  suffoca- 
tion ;  and  having  thus  given  vent  to 
the  sensibilities  which  the  loss  of  fifty 
pounds  rarely  fails  to  engender  in  an 
affectionate  British  bosom,  you  sit 
quietly  down,  and  console  yourself 
with  the  reflection,  so  soothing  to 
your  vanity,  that  you  saw  through  the 
rascal  from  the  first,  but  thought  it 
the  best  way  to  take  no  notice  until 

ou  had  got  proof  positive  against 

iimi 

For  this  last  order  of  scamp,  I  have 
—shall  I  confess  it?— the  same  sort  of 
sneaking,  heterodox,  theoretical  par- 
tiality, that  I  have  for  his  prototype, 
the  gentie  Claude  Du  Val.  I  love  to 
read  of  the  difficulties  wMch  he  sur- 
mounts; the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  he  wins  his  way  into  the  good 
graces  of  some  rich,  purse-proud,  cal- 
lous old  hunks  of  a  stock-jobber ;  the 
adroit  sophbtries  with  which  be  re- 
conciles his  modes  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion to  that  slender,  spare-rib  concern 
which  he  calls  a  conscience ;  and  the 
g^lant  front  which  he  opposes  to  dan- 
ger. Nor  need  the  most  fastidioni 
moralist  be  shocked  by  this  avowal ; 
for  the  history  of  such  adventurers  in- 
culcates, in  nme  cases  out  of  ten,  this 
useful  jnoral — namely,  that  honesty  is 
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the  best  policy,  seeing  that  without  it 
the  most  winning  exterior  and  the 
most  consummate  address  lead  infal- 
libly to  ruin. 

These  loose  thoughts  on  Kleptocra- 
cy — as  Leigh  Hunt  ingeniously  calls 
it — were  suggested  to  me  by  the  sight 
of  a  small  painting  which  hung  nearly 
opposite  to  me,  as  I  sate  lounging  over 
a  glass  of  vrine  in  the  Picture  Gallery. 
The  subject  was  one  which  would  have 
suited  the  genius  of  a  Hogarth  ;  but 
it  was  not  his,  being  of  far  too  modern 
a  date.  By  the  rough,  emphatic  vigour 
of  the  colouring  I  thought  it  might 
possibly  be  one  of  Morland*s paintings ; 
but  when  I  came  to  inspect  it  more 
carefully,  I  observed  a  satirical  cha- 
racter about  itthat  he  never  attempted. 
The  scene  was  a  prison-yard,  and  in 
the  foreground  stood  two  personages, 
one  of  whom  was  listening  with  an 
arch  but  subdued  smile  of  scepticism 
to  something  which  the  other  was  re- 
lating to  him.  Both,  it  was  evident, 
were  convicts,  and  I  conjectured  that 
the  latter  was  detailing  to  his  com- 
panion  the  adventures  of  his  life.  The 
8peaker*8  countenance,  figure,  and  cos- 
tume were  admirably  sustained.  He 
was  young,  slender,  and  tolerably  good- 
looking,  with  an  air  of  consummate 
assurance ;  his  eye  was  full  of  astute- 
ness, and  there  was  a  half-formed  smile 
about  his  mouth  that  indicated  hb  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  playing  on  the 
credulity  of  his  Ibtener — most  likely 
palming  himself  off  on  him  (as  the  gal- 
ley-slaves did  to  Francb  1st.)  as 
one  of  the  most  injured  of  mortab,  who 
had  fallen  into  hb  present  misfortunes 
solely  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  the 
most  untoward  accidents.  A  more 
genuine  sample  of  the  glozing,  senti- 
mental scamp,  such  as  we  find  him 
drawn  to  the  Ufe  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, was  never  exhibited  on  canvass. 
In  the  faded  gentility  of  hb  attire  he 
reminded  me  of  Beau  Tibbs ;  hb  hat, 
which  had  no  crown,  and  was  crushed 
in  behind,  was  stuck  jauntily  on  the 
side  of  his  head;  hb  coat,  once  no 
doubt  a  fashionable  fit,  had  long  since 
passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  shed  half 
Its  buttons ;  and  the  dim,  discoloured 
snuff-box  which  he  held  in  hb  hand 
bore  traces  of  equal  decrepitude.  Al- 
together, the  fellow  looked  like  an  im- 
personation of  the  Vagrant  Act ;  and 
I  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance that  1  determined— having 
pothing  better  to  do  with  iDyselfL.to 
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make  bim  the  subject  of  illustration. 
How  I  have  accomplished  my  task  the 
reader  will  judge  by  the  following 
sketchy  wherein  I  have  endeavoured 
to  portray  a  reckless,  flippant^  town- 
bred  scamp,  such  as  I  conceive  the  ar- 
tbt  had  in  his  e^e ;  whose  idiosyncra- 
cy  is  peculiarf  inatmuch  as  his  moral 


sense  is  not  merely  blunted,  but  most 
curiously  and  ingeniously  perverted 
by  a  continuous  perseverance  in  the 
common-places  of  roguery.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  painting,  he  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  relating  his  own  adventures 
to  his  fellow-prisoner. 


THE  ABSENT  MAN. 


I  have  the  ndsfortune,  sir,  to  be 
what  is  called  an  Absent  Man — that 
is  to  say,  to  be  a&eted  with  wander- 
ing and  irregular  habits  of  meditation 
which  are  constantly  calling  off  my 
attention  and  inducing  it  to  ^lay  tru- 
ant, at  the  very  moment  when  it  should 
be  most  amenable  to  staid  and  strict 
discipline.  This  infirmity  is,  I  am 
aware,  no  uncommon  one,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  has  ever  assumed  so 
aggravated  a  form,  or  been  attended 
with  such  deplorable  results  as  in  my 
case.  Others  it  may  have  suljected 
to  ridicule  |  me  it  has  visited  with  dis- 
grace and  humiliation.  I  have  been 
punished  for  it,  as  though  it  were  the 
most  serious  of  all  crimes  against  so- 
ciety, so  prone  is  human  nature  to  put 
the  worst  construction  upon  one's  ac- 
tions, and  to  treat  as  positive  sins  those 
little  eccentricities  of  temperament 
which  distinguish  the  few  from  the 
many,  and  are  at  variance  with  the  re- 
ceived Motions  of  sedate  and  unvarying 
common-place. 

From  earliest  youth  this  embarras- 
sing infirmity  fastened  on  me  with  the 
vigour  of  a  giant  and  the  tenacity  of  a 
horse-leech,  inducing  a  thousand  fligh- 
ty acts  of  forgetfulnesB  and  irregulari- 
ty. When  a  lad  at  school,  I  was  ner- 
petnally  mistaking  another  boy^s  play- 
things for  my  own ;  and  during  the 
holidays,  would  often  station  myself 
behind  my  fkther's  counters-he  was  a 
confectioner  in  the  Minories— angling 
among  the  jars  above  me  for  preserves 
and  sweetmeats;  or  plunging  my  un- 
conscious fingers  into  the  shop-till, 
musing  the  while  on  the  interesting 
adventures  of  Dick  Turpin  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,  works  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  youthful  ima- 
gination. My  poor  father  often  be- 
wailed these  habits  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  only  son ;  and 
in  his  sterner  moments — which,  by  the 
by,  occurred  but  seldom,  for  I  was  a 
spoiled   child— -w^oM  endeavour  to 


eradicate  them  by  a  process  of  strenu- 
ous flagellation ;  but,  alas !  his  well- 
meant  practical  remonstrances  were  of 
no  avail,  for  my  malady  grew  with 
my  growth  and  strengthened  with  my 
strength,  bidding  as  resolute  a  defiance 
to  cure  as  the  Ethiop*s  skin  to  the 
friction  of  the  scrubbing-brush. 

On  my  father*s  death  I  succeeded  to 
his  business ;  but  having  a  soul  above 
sugar- plums,  I  soon  <U8posed  of  the 
concern,  and  started  with  the  proceeds 
as  a  man  of  fashion,  for  I  had  always 
a  taste  for  pleasure,  and  a  strong  na- 
tural conception  of  the  genteel.  I 
gamed  a  little — sported  a  litUe — set  up 
for  a  traveller  on  the  strength  of  a 
three  days'  visit  to  Boulogne — told 
familiar  anecdotes  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  1  learned  from  an  EarFs  cast- 
off  valet  whom  I  picked  up  at  one  of 
the  minor  hells  at  the  west  end — and, 
in  fact,  aped  all  the  free  and  easy  airs 
of  a  gentleman  about  town .  But  these 
ara  airs  that  no  one  can  give  himself 
witn  impunity.  Gentility  is  the  most 
heavily  taxed  of  all  luxuries — a  pain- 
ful truth  which  I  too  soon  found  out 
to  my  cost.  My  funds,  and  with  them 
my  respectability,  began  to  diminish 
apace ;  one  after  the  other  my  fair- 
weather  friends  took  flight,  like  swal- 
lows at  the  approach  of  winter ;  and  1 
descended  in  tne  social  scale  as  rapidly 
as  1  had  risen,  till  at  length,  in  some- 
thing less  than  two  years  from  my  fa- 
ther s  death,  I  found  myself  the  occu- 
pant of  one  small  room  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Covent  Garden,  friend- 
less— almost  penniless — and  with  nei- 
ther trade  nor  profession  to  fly  to  for 
refuge.  What  wonder  that  under  cir- 
cumstances so  humiliating  to  a  senu- 
tive  nature^  I  should  have  become 
more  abstracted  in  thought  than  ever  I 

Ah,  well  do  I  remember  the  first 
really  excruciating  pang  of  remorse 
which  this  untoward  habit  of  reverie 
inflicted  on  me.  The  occasion  was  as 
follows:  I  had  beeu  wandering  one 
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summer  eTening  about  the  streets^ 
brooding'  over  the  dilapidated  state  of 
my  affairs^  wlien  on  my  road  back  to 
my  lodgings,  the  idea  suddenly  struck 
me  that  I  would  visit  the  theatre.  I 
had  always  been  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  Thespian  art,  and  I  now  hoped 
that  it  might  afford  me  a  brief  respite 
from  sorrow,  and  that  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  majestic  griefs  of  Othello, 
I  might  happily  forget  my  own.  With 
this  hope  1  made  my  wav  into  the  pit, 
and  afler  looking  about  for  an  eligible 
seat,  where  my  neighbours  on  either 
side  might  be  respectable — for  I  am 
rather  particular  in  these  matters — I 
deposited  myself  next  a  middte-aged 
gentleman  in  the  third  row,  who  was 
listening  with  breathless  attention  to 
the  energetic  declamation  of  Kean.  I 
watched  him  with  considerable  inte- 
rest. He  was  evidently  an  enthusiast, 
for  he  never  once  took  his  eyes  off  the 
stage  till  the  act  closed,  when  he  would 
wipe  his  black  horn  spectacles,  ac^ust 
his  wig,  and  refresh  his  olfactories  with 
a  pinch  of  rappee  which  he  drew  from 
a  handsome  gold  snuff-box.  How  I 
envied  him  his  enjoyment!  How  bit- 
terly regretted  that  I  could  not  derive 
the  same  from  the  performance  I  But, 
alas,  my  attention,  as  usual,  was  play- 
ing truant.  ^  The  brief  respite  front 
amiction  which  I  had  paid  almost  my 
last  three  and  sixpence  to  purchase 
proved  a  mere  delusion ;  the  gorgeous 
scenery — the  excited  audience— ^ the 
impressive  acting — all  were  alike  for- 
gotten ;  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
my  unp.'ud  landlady,  and  the  minaci- 
ous language  with  which  she  daily 
taxed  mv  forbearance.  While  thus 
plunged  m  profound  abstraction,  a  sud- 
den thrilling  burst  of  pathos  on  the 
part  of  Kean  recalled  my  wandering 
thoughts,  and  took  such  a  hold  of  my 
feelings,  that,  unable  to  struggle  witn 
them,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  my 
weakness  to  the  coarse  derision  of  a 
heartless  public,  I  was  compelled  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat 

On  my  way  home,  having  occasion 
to  refer  to  mv  waistcoat-pocket,  1  found 
a  gold  snuff- box  deposited  therein.  You 
may  imagine  my  astonishment  at  this 
discovery )  I  know  not  that  I  was  ever 
more  startled  in  my  life,  especially  as 
it  was  that  very  box  which  had  at- 
tracted my  notice  at  the  theatre !  I 
could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of 
my  senses.  How  came  the  box  there? 
Yfh$X  magic  conjured  it  9Ut  9t  the 


stranger's  custody  into  mine !  The  cir- 
cumstance was  astounding — miracu- 
lous— and  after  puzzling  myself  with  a 
variety  of  vague  conjectures,  the  only 
plausible  conclusion  I  could  come  to 
was,  that  from  sheer  absence  of  mind 
I  had  made  application  to  the  wrong 
pocket,  and  pulled  out  the  gentleman's 
snuff-box  in  mistake  for  my  own,  just 
as  Dr  Johnson,  under  the  Influence  of 
a  similar  hallucination,  once  mistook  a 
coal-skuttle  for  a  baby. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  for  a  friend- 
less orphan  to  be  placed  in !  Not  only 
had  1  offered  grave  affront  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  law,  but  1  had  wounded 
that  keen  and  delicate  sense  of  honour 
which,  with  me,  is  like  the  air  I 
breathe ;  if  I  have  it  not  I  die.  It 
was  really  a  most  cruel  predicament, 
and  I  knew  not  how  I  could  extricato 
myself  from  it.  True,  1  might  return 
to  the  theatre ;  but,  ten  to  one,  the 
stranger,  rendered  restless  and  savage 
by  bis  loss,  and  sick  of  the  very  sight 
of  Othello,  would  be  gone  ;  true,  also, 
I  might  advertise  my  involuntary  ac- 
quisition, but  this  wotdd  only  expose 
me  to  a  host  of  impertinent  enquiries, 
besides  being  attended  with  an  expense 
which  I  had  not  the  means  of  defray- 
ing. 

While  thus  hesitating  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  I  should  adopt,  I  found 
myself  standing  at  the  door  of  a  pawn- 
broker s  in  Hoibom,  What  induced 
me  to  select  that  particular  locality  I 
cannot  possibly  conceive.^  I  must 
have  been  strangely  bewildered  to 
have  deviated  at  such  an  hour  so  far 
from  my  road  home  ;  however,  be  thb 
as  it  may,  there  I  was,  and,  being 
there,  I  considered  that  the  most  ra- 
tional course  I  could  pursue  would  be 
to  rid  myself,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
an  article,  the  sight  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  act  as  a  constant  thorn  in 
the  side  of  my  conscience.  I  there- 
fore dbposed  of  the  box  with  the  samo 
alacrity  with  Which  a  man  would 
throw  off  a  burden  that  weighed 
upon  his  heart,  being,  besides,  recon- 
cOed  to  the  expedient  by  the  enoou- 
raging  reflection,  that  it  was  the  only 
alternative  which  inexorable  deetiny 
had  left  me. 

So  now  behold  me,  like  Kicodemns, 
regenerated!  My  haggard  cheeks 
plump  out  I  the  sunshine .  returns  to 
my  eye,  and  the  smile  to  nay  lips ;  I 
can  hear  the  melodious  chink  of  sil- 
y^v^^mi  Ib»T9«finieearf^itt0liAtti- 
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become  as  respectable  in  position,  and 
prepossessing  in  appearance,  as  I  was 
ere  grim  penury  had  marked  me  for 
her  own.  But  this  halcyon  state  of 
things  did  not  last  long.  It  was  but 
a  meteor  flash — an  April  sun-burst. 
My  sky  had  no  sooner  cleared  up  than 
it  was  darkened.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  my  exchequer  had  relapsed  into 
its  old  state  of  atrophy ;  my  landlady*8 
bill  again  began  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  inflammation  ;  and  my  last  shilling 
— ah,  what  a  world  of  pathos  is  com- 
prised in  those  two  words,  "  last  shil- 
ling 1*'  reposed  in  the  forlorn  recesses 
of  my  pocket. 

Such  was  the  abject  posture  of  my 
affairs^  when  one  morning,  by  way 
of  relief  to  my  spirits,  I  went  out  for 
an  hour  or  two*s  stroll  down  Oxford 
Street,  that  busiest  and  most  cheerM 
quarter  of  the  West-end.  Greatly  to 
my  surprise,  at  the  comer  of  HoUes 
Street,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
stranger  with  whose  snuff-box  I  had 
made  so  vexatious  a  mistake  at  the 
theatre.  One  naturally  feels  diffident 
at  meeting  a  gentleman  imder  such 
peculiarly  delicate  circumstances,  so 
I  hurried  on  with  quickened  pace 
till  I  reached  the  classic  vicinity  of 
Tyburn, when  I  turned  into  the  Park; 
and  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time  in  a  moralizing  and  philosophical 
mood,  I  took  my  seat  on  a  bench  un- 
der a  clump  of  trees  close  by  the  Ser- 
pentine. It  was  a  delicious  morning, 
the  sun  lay  bright  on  the  distant  Sur- 
ry hills,  brought  out  the  nmltitudin- 
ous  architectural  beauties  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  sparkled  on  the 
broad  silver  waters  that  spread  out 
unwrinkled  before  me.  In  whatever 
direction  I  looked,  none  but  enliven- 
ing sights  met  my  eye.  Gay  uniforms 
kept  thronging  in  and  ont  from  the 
Knightsbridge  barracks;  pretty  ser- 
▼ant-mdds  were  scampering  after 
their  juvenile  charges  on  the  green 
turf;  one  or  two  sentimental  damsels 
were  gazing  at  that  stupendous  and 
romantic  cascade  which  hurls  down 
every  second  three  bucketfuls  of  wa- 
ter into  the  gpratefbl  pond  beneath, 
and  whose  stnnning  roar  may  be  heard 
at  least  a  dozen  paces  off;  and  just  in 
front  of  me,  beside  the  Serpentine, 
•tood  a  group  of  young  men,  manifest- 
ly of  high  fashion,  makhig  paper 
boats,  and— striking  illustration  of  the 
inarch  of  Mind  I — betting  with  won- 
droQf  animatioii  on  their  sailing. 


As  I  sate  watching  this  intelligent 
group,  a  slow  footstep  approached, 
and  turning  round,  I  observed  a  stout 
rosy  gentleman,  who,  with  a  courteous 
bow,  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  tie- 
side  me.  There  was  a  primitive  sim- 
plicity about  the  stranger  that  at  once 
won  my  good  opinion.  His  counte- 
nanoe  expressed  none  of  that  reserve 
and  shrewdness  so  characteristic  of  the 
townsman  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,' in- 
finite frankness  and  cordiality.  His 
dress  was  singularly  antiquated.  He 
wore  a  pair  of  very  indifferent  cordu- 
roy shorts,  with  loose  gaiters  button- 
ing up  at  the  knees ;  a  blue  coat  re- 
markable for  its  fine  flowing  outline ; 
and  a  thick  padded  white  cravat,  which 
wholly  engulfed  his  chin.  On  the 
whole, 'he  bore  the  appearance  of  one 
of  those  benevolent  and  unsophisti- 
cated country-gentlemen  of  whom  it 
may  safely  be  predicated  that  they 
will  never  put  the  Thames  in  a  state 
of  combustion. 

No  sooner  had  the  stranger  seated 
himself,  than  he  stared  about  him 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  turning 
with  a  smile  towards  me,  he  said  with 
ready  sagacity,  "  A  fine  day,  sir." 

"Very,**  I  replied  with  equal 
promptitude. 

^    ''Thecropslookwellinthecountry.*' 
"  You  have  just  left  it  then,  I  pre- 
sume, sir  ?'* 

"  Yes,**  he  rejoined,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  ex- 
act state  of  the  orchards,  the  hay-har- 
vests, and  the  young  wheats  in  So- 
mersetshire— matters  of  such  all-en- 
grossing interest  in  the  eyes  of  country 
folks. 

He  was  descanting,  with  fascinating 
prolixity  on  this  instructive  theme, 
and  I  was  listening  with  respectful  at- 
tention, when  suddenly  we  heard  a 
loud  scream,  and  starting  up,  we 
beheld,  half-way  down  the  Serpentine, 
a  servant-maid  wringing  her  hands 
and  looking  upon  me  water  in  a 
state  of  distraction.  The  instant 
my  companion  caught  sight  of  the 
girl's  gestures,  he  guessed  at  once 
what  was  the  cause  of  her  agitation  ; 
and  running  towards  her,  while  I  fol- 
lowed close  at  his  heels,  we  observed, 
on  reaching  the  spot,  a  little  boy 
struggling  out  of  his  depths  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  at  every  struggle  hurrying 
himself  still  farther  from  the  bank.  At 
this  moment  not  a  soul  was  within 
hearing ;  it  was  a  clear  case,  therefor^ 
that^  but  for  the  exertions  of  the 
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stranger  or  myself,  the  child  must 
be  drowned  ;  seeing  which,  and  over- 
come by  the  girl's  entreaties,  who, 
grasping  him  franticly  by  the  arm,  con- 
jured him  to  save  her  "  darling  Tom- 
my," my  companion,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  humanity,  flong  off  his  coat,  threw 
it  to  me,  and  plunged  into  the  stream. 
I  watched  him  with  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  admiration  ;  but,  alas  1  just  as 
he' was  returning  to  the  bank,  with  the 
boy  in  his  arms,  a  notion  struck  me 
that  he  was  seized  with  the  cramp. 
This  horrid  fancy  so  fully  possessed 
me,  that  I  wholly  lost  my  presence  of 
mind,  and  began  shaking  like  an  as- 
pen leaf  in  every  limb.  My  feelings^ 
in  fact,  were  too  much  for  me.  'I 
could  not  bear  to  stand  by  and  see  a 
benevolent  country  gentleman  strug- 
gling with  adverse  destiny  in  the  chilly 
springs  of  the  Serpentine — especially 
as  I  could  not  afford  him  the  slightest 
assistance,  having  no  more  notion  of 
swimming  than  a  salamander.  I 
could  not  endure  the  ghastly  spectacle 
of  his  bloodshot  eyeballs,  of  his  con- 
vulsed limbs,  of  his  last  fond  gaze  at 
the  meridian  sun,  as  he  sank  strug- 
gling in  the  water ; — no,  no,  I  felt 
that  1  could  not  stay  to  witness  this ; 
itshocked  all  my  feelings  of  humanity ; 
and,  accordingly,  off  I  started,  at  % 
breathless  pace,  unconscious  whither, 
in  the  hope  that  by  brisk  activity  of 
motion,  I  might  dissipate  the  harrow- 
ing magic  which  a  too  susceptible 
imagination  had  conjured  up.  I  did 
not  slacken  my  pace  till  I  reached  the 
Park  entrance,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Oxford  Street,  when  I  proceeded 
some  yards  along  the  Bayswater  road, 
and  then  hastened,  as'  it  were  by  in- 
stinct, into  a  solitaiT  brick-field  l^ing 
to  the  rear  of  St  George's  burying- 
ground. 

Here  halting  to  rest  myself  behind 
a  small  brick  nbvel,  1  dbcover  that, 
in  the  flutter  and  disorder  of  my 
nerves,  I  had  carried  off  the  philan- 
thropist's cqat!  I  was  terribly  dis- 
comfited by  this  fresh  instance  of  in- 
veterate mental  hallucination.  What 
must  the  old  gentleman  think  of  me  ? 
I  exclaimed ;  and  what  too  must  be 
his  ovrn  sensations  if  he  have  escaped  a 
watery  death,  at  finding  himself  com- 
pelled to  walk  at  mid-day  through  the 
West- end  in  his  shirt  sleeves !  Poor 
fellow  1  how  the  little  boys  will  laugh 
at  him  as  he  goes  dripping,  like  a  wa- 
ter-cart>  all  freshness  and  moisture^ 


along  the  streets,  deprecating  the  hour 
when  he  enlightened  a  Cockney  on  the 
subject  of  the  Somersetshire  crops ! 
These  were  painful  speculations  for  a 
benignant  nature  to  indulge  in ;  so 
bringing  them  abruptly  to  a  close,  I 
determined  to  return  to  the  spot  whence 
I  had  eloped,  and  restore  the  abstract- 
ed garment  to  its  owner.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  venture  on  such  a  step  ;  for  what 
if  my  suspicions  of  the  stranger*s 
death  should  be  well  founded,  and  I 
should  reach  the  place  only  just  in  time 
to  see  his  body  and  that  of  the  boy 
stretched  out  side  by  side  on  the  grass, 
and  myself  exposed  to  the  malignant 
insinuations  of  the  by-standers,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  absence  of  mind 
developes  itself  in  the  form  of  acquisi- 
tiveness ?  After  steadily  turning  over 
the  matter  in  my  mind,  1  felt  per- 
suaded that  I  could  not  act  otherwise 
with  the  coat  than  1  had  previously 
done  with  the  snuff-box — that  is  to 
say,  retain  it  in  my  possession — and 
having  thus  resolved  on  my  line  of 
conduct,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  pockets.  In  one  of 
4bem  was  a  silk  handkerchief  with  a 
couple  of  knots  tied  in  one  of  the  cor- 
ners ;  and  in  the  other  an  old-fashion- 
ed black  leather  memorandum-book. 
On  diligently  scrutinizing  thb  last 
I  discovered  between  the  leaves  three 
five-pound  Bank  of  England  notes, 
a  spectacle  which,  had  I  witnessed  it 
unaer  any  other  circumstances,  would 
have  occasioned  me  very  considerable 
satisfaction,  but,  as  the  case  stood, 
served  only  to  embitter  my  sense  of 
regret. 

But  it  is  idle  to  indulge  in  unavail- 
ing lamentation.  What  can't  bo 
cured  must  be  endured,  says  the  old 
adage ;  and  as  my  case  was  past  reme- 
dy, I  determined  to  bear  it  with  philo- 
sophic composure ;  and  with  some- 
what of  a  reassured  spirit  deposited 
the  notes  in  my  waistcoat  pocket; 
after  which,  having  no  further  use  for 
the  book  or  coat,  I  gave  them  honour- 
able burial  beneath  the  loose  bricks 
that  were  scattered  about  the  hovel, 
and  then  making  the  best  of  my  way 
into  the  high-roacT,  I  indulged  my  love 
of  contemplative  solitude  by  a  stroll 
in  Kensin^on  Gardens,  which  I  did 
not  quit  tifi  several  hours  had  elapsed, 
when  I  returned  by  a  secluded  route 
into  town,  and  took  dinner  at  a  re- 
spectable hotel  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Hanover  Square  ;  and  at  nightfall, 
my  spirits  being  excited  by  the  spark- 
ling champagne  which  I  had  discussedi 
I  sallied  forth  to  a  certain  minor  hell, 
whilher  in  my  earlier  days  I  had  oc- 
casionally been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
pairing. 

*Tis  a  strange  sight,  sir,  the  inte- 
rior of  a  gambling* house.  There  all 
conventional  prejudices  are  laid  aside ; 
the  peer  and  the  plebeian  meet  on 
equal  terms,  for  plajr  b  a  true  repub- 
Ucan  leveller  of  distmctions ;  and  the 
fiercest  passions  of  humanity,  conceal- 
ed elsewhere  beneath  the  smooth 
French  polish  of  etiquette,  speak  out 
•with  terrible  sincerity.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  language  of  the  scowl- 
ing brow — the  white,  ghastly  cheek— 
the  tight^drawn  lip  of  utter  despair — 
or  the  maddening  excitement,  render- 
ed yet  more  impressive  from  the  vain 
effort  to  subdue  it,  of  sudden,  exult- 
ant joy.  And  then  the  contrast  af- 
forded to  such  a  spectacle  by  the  still, 
composed,  smiling  demeanour  of  the 
officuls  in  attendance — ^men  without  a 
tear  and  without  a  passion — who  creep 
noiselessly  about,  with  fawning,  rep- 
tile eye  that  dooms  its  prey  while  it 
glitters  I  Then,  too,  the  startling  vi- 
cissitudes, the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
agonies  of  years  condensed  into  a 
single  instant  of  time !  One  throw  of 
the  dice,  and  lo !  the  wildest  dreams 
of  avarice  are  realized — the  beggar 
has  become  a  Croesus ! — Another,  and 
lo !  Croesus  is  a  beggar.  All  seems 
but  the  cof^urinp  up  of  a  vivid  ima^ 
gination — yet  all  is  real — the  most  po- 
sitive and  mtense  reality. 

As  I  entered  the  charmed  circle,  X 
found  there  one  of  my  old  club  asso- 
ciates whom  I  bad  not  seen  since  the 
days  when  he  had  evinced  such  indus- 
try in  disencumbering  me  of  my  su- 
perfluous cash.  He  cud  not  recognise 
me  fhrther  than  by  a  knowing  glance 
of  the  eye,  but  after  I  had  stood  some 
tin^  by  the  table,  watching  the  play- 
ers, be  came  up  and  asked  me  whether 
I  would  have  any  objection  to  make 
one  of  a  party  who  were  just  going  to 
enjoy  a  snug  quiet  game  of  cards  in 
the  a4Joining  room  ?  With  some  hesi- 
tation I  complied;  and  by  singular 
good  luck — for  he  was  an  expert  play- 
er—obtained him  for  a  partner.  I 
lost,  however,  tlie  two  first  games, 
which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  my 
opponents  were  mare  conoMted  no- 
vices j  and  as  ire  played  high  at  their 


request,  I  soon  found  mvself  stripped 
to  my  last  farthing.  ^feverthele8B,  I 
did  not  despair,  but  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  a  most  commendable  sere- 
nity, for  which  X  did  not  go  long  unre- 
warded, for  the  stakes  were  doubled, 
the  luck  turned,  and  my  partner  and 
myself  won  infinitely  more  than  wo 
had  lost. 

The  other  party  were,  of  course, 
desperately   annoyed   at  this    unex- 

gected  turn  of  fortune,  but  unable  to 
elp  themselves,  they  were  just  going 
to  pay  down  the  amount  of  their  los- 
ings when  one  of  them,  turning  towards 
me,  said  with  a  steady  ferocity  o£ 
which,  judging  from  his  previous  bear- 
ing, I  should  never  have  supposed  him 
capable,  '*  I  believe,  sir,  tnere  is  a 
court  card  in  your  lap." 

"  Impossible  I  **  I  replied,  shifting 
about  in  my  seat  from  a  natural  senti- 
ment of  indignation  at  such  an  offen- 
sive remark. 

"  I  say,  sir,"  continued  the  fellow 
with  a  devilish  scowl,  "  I  say  there  is 
a  court  card  lying  at  this  moment  in 
your  lap  ;'*  and  he  was  about  to  insist 
on  a  scrutiny  when  I  anticipated  his 
intentions  by  saying*  with  a  smile  of 
affected  indifference,  "  Whv,  God  bless 
me,  so  there  is  I  How  could  this  have 
happened  ?  How  very  extraordinary  ? 
I  suppose  I  must  have  dropped  it  in 
the  hurry  of  my  last  deal." 

"  Dropped  it,  indeed ! "  replied  both 
my  adversaries,  "  you're  a  cheat,  sir — 
a  common  cheat." 

The  word  "  cheat,"  uttered  in  the 
loudest  tones  of  scorn,  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  who  were  at  play  in 
the  next  room.  They  rushed  towards 
us,  and  vied  yith  each  other  in  the 
expression  of  their  horror  and  aston- 
ishment at  any  one  being  found  capa- 
ble of  cheating  in  a  place  consecrated 
from  time  immemorial  to  all  the  car- 
dinal virtues.  In  vain  I  appealed  to 
my  partner  for  a  certificate  of  char- 
acter ;  he  testified  the  most  virtuous 
indignation  at  its  being  supposed  pos- 
sible he  could  know  any  thing  of  me, 
and  was  the  most  energetic  of  all  the 
company  in  insisting  on  my  immediate 
expulsion.  '*  Turn  him  outl"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  key  of  a  Tower  gun  ; 
**  turn  him  out  I"  choiussed  the  others, 
and,  instantly,  the  man  who  had  made 
the  discovery,  seized  me  by  the  collar, 
despite  the  most  desperate  resistance 
J  could  offer,  dragged  me  to  the  door, 
and  tbWf  as  be  tbrnst  me  ontj  saluted 
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me  with  a  kic^  tbat  grtevouslj  en- 
damaged my  sitting  parts.  Never  was 
there  a  more  cowardly  or  ungenerous 
assault.  I  grant  that  a  court  card  had> 
by  the  merest  accident  in  the  world, 
found  its  way  into  mylap,  where  it 
lay  half  concealed  by  my  handkerchief, 
but  what  more  natural,  considering 
the  high  state  of  excitement  in  which 
I  had  been  during  the  day !  The  truth 
is,  throughout  the  game,  my  thoughts 
were  incessantly  reverting  to  the 
drowning  philanthropist  in  the  Park, 
and  with  my  usual  absence  of  mind, 
while  conjuring  up  this  awful  specta- 
cle during  my  deal,  I  had  let  fm  the 
card  in  question.  You  smile,  sir,  and 
no  wonder,  but  I  can  assure  you,  on 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  that  in 
heart  and  intention.  I  was  as  guileless 
as  the  most  unsophisticated  Kid  that 
ever  disported  on  a  Welsh  mountain. 

On  quitting  this  temple  of  virtue  I 
set  out  on  my  return  home.  I  am  sel- 
dom savage,  but  on  this  occasion  I  will 
frankly  own  that  my  temper  had 
wholly  lost  its  equilibnum.  My  seat 
of  honour  had  been  profaned  by  the 
hoof  of  the  basest  of  created  animals, 
and  I  bad  been  publicly  branded  as  a 
cheat.  How  should  I  act  ?  How  wipe 
off  this  stain  on  the  family  scutcheon  ? 
At  first  I  thought  of  attaching  myself 
by  my  garters  to  the  nearest  lamp-post, 
and  then  of  reposing  side  by  side  with 
the  philanthropist  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Serpentine  ;  but  soon  a  manlier  spirit 
of  resolution  prevailed,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  brave  the  worst. 

The  drowsv  watchman  was  bawling 
twelve  o'clock  when  I  knocked  at  the 
door  of  my  lodgings.  By  the  wheez- 
ing cough  and  sufien  snail-like  tread 
along  the  passage,  1  guessed  the  sort 
of  reception  I  should  meet  with.  Nor 
were  my  conjectures  at  fault,  for  no 
sooner  had  she  unbarred  the  door  than 
my  landlady  opened  on  me  like  a  Gib- 
raltar battery.  *'  Itwas8candalou8,**she 
kept  muttering  between  her  teeth, "  to 
keep  such  hours ;  howsomever,  she'd 
soon  put  a  stop  to  all  these  outlandish 
goings  on,  that's  what  she  would. 
Candle,  forsooth** — in  reply  to  my  de- 
mand for  a  light^ — "  where  was  she  to 

et  a  candle  at  that  time  of  night  ?  as 

bad  found  my  way  home  in  the  dark, 
so  might  I  find  my  way  to  bed  in  the 
dark  ;**  and  in  thb  fashion  the  voluble 
dame  was  running  on,  when  a  fit  of 
coughing  cot  short  her  rhetoric,  under 
cover  of  which  I  glided  past  her,  and 


f 


groped  my  way  up  stairs  to  xfij  cham- 
ber. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  testy 
lady  made  her  appearance  with  her  bill 
in  her  hand — a  document  of  such  for- 
midable dimensions  that  the  very  sight 
of  it  scared  all  the  roses  from  my  cheek 
—and  insisted,  with  insulting  empha- 
sis, on  its  immediate  liouidation.  Hay- 
ing no  means  of  satisfying  her  de- 
mands, I  had  recourse  to  what  is 
called  abstract  reasoning.  I  expa- 
tiated in  a  figurative  and  flattering 
style  on  my  prospects,  and  intimated 
that  they  were  such  as  would  enable 
me  in  a  few  days  to  discharge  all  her 
claims  with  interest.  But  my  elo- 
quence was  unavailing.  The  unin- 
telligent creature  put  a  stop  to  it  by 
the  contumelious  phrase,  '^  gammon  ;" 
and  after  recapitulating  with  weari- 
some prolixity  all  the  many  kindnesses 
she  had  shown  me,  quitted  me  with 
the  threat  that  if  the  bill  were  not 
paid  that  same  day,  she  would  have 
recourse  to  measures  "  as  would  bring 
me  to  book  in  less  than  no  time.** 

No  sooner  had  she  disembarrassed 
me  of  her  presence,  than  I  came  to 
the  resolution  of  quitting  her  roof  for 
ever,  for  her  tongue  had  become  a 
nuisance  no  longer  to  be  borne.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  I  had  duly  arranged 
my  toilette,  and  ascertained  that  she 
had  gone  out  to  market,  I  made  my 
way  quietly  down  stairs.  On  reaching 
the  ground  floor  I  perceived  that  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  was  on  the 

far.  It  was  the  one  occupied  by  my  land- 
ady  as  her  parlour  when  she  happen- 
ed to  be  without  a  lodger.  The  sight 
affected  me,  for  it  reminded  me  of  her 
whom  I  was  destined  never  again  to 
meet  on  this  side  eternity.  Certes, 
she  had  given  me  no  very  particular 
cause  for  esteem  or  reneration  ;  stiU 
I  had  known  her  many,  many  months ; 
had  spent  more  than  one  festive  even- 
bg  vnth  her  over  a  warm-hearted  glass 
of  gin  toddy  in  that  very  parlour  ;  and 
the  ties  of  habit — to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  companionship — are  not  to  be 
snapped  in  an  instant. 

In  this  kindly,  I  may  eren  say  af- 
fectionate, frame  of  mind,  I  entered 
the  apartment,  where  the  rery  first 
object  on  which  my  pensive  glances 
fell,  was  a  portrait  of  my  landlady 
dressed  as  a  shepherdess,  with  a  poay 
in  her  hand  and  a  ram  by  her  side, 
looking  as  grave  and  solid  as  a  blebofc 
The  heami  pf  the  meridian  MiflL^ 
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full  on  this  picturesque  work  of  art« 
adding^  depth  to  every  wrinkle»  and 
breadth  to  the  engaging  GnmalcU-like 
simper  that  lurked  in  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  I  gazed  up  at  the  flattering 
likeness  with  those  feelings  of  profound 
ioterest  which  it  was  so  well  calcula- 
ted to  awaken.  "  Never  more,"  said 
I«  and  my  voice  sank  to  woman's  soft* 
ness  as  1  said  it>  '<  never  more  shall  I 
behold  the  original  of  that  expressive 
countenance !  I  have  seen  her  for  the 
last  time  ;  let  me  then,  while  yet  sen- 
sibility  retains  its  hold  over  my  heart, 
bear  away  with  me  some  friendly  me- 
morial of  the  happy  hours  I  have 
passed  in  her  society."  Thus  solilo- 
quizing, 1  moved  with  a  noiseless,  pa- 
thetic step  towards  a  i)ainted  deal  ta- 
ble, the  drawer  of  which  I  subjected 
to  a  searching  scrutiny  ;  but  nothing 
there  was  suitable  to  my  views  ;  there 
were  only  a  ball  of  worsted  thread,  a 
brass  thimble  with  a  dent  in  the  mid- 
dle, one  or  two  false  ringlets,  and  a 
comb  with  half  the  teeth  .out.  To  have 
made  a  selection  from  a  homely  mis- 
cellany like  this  would  have  been 
merely  burlesquing  sensibility,  so  1 
passed  on  to  a  small  recess,  in  one  cor- 
ner of  which,  hidden  in  a  cracked  china 
bowl,  I  espied  an  old  stocking,  con- 
taining, as  I  found  on  examination, 
five  guineas  enclosed  in  a  play-bill. 
This  was  a  memorial  worthy  of  an  af- 
fectionate nature  like  mine,  being  as- 
sociated in  the  most  gratifying  manner 
with  the  image  of  my  absent  landlady ; 
and  accordingly  I  transferred  it  with 
befitting  zeal  to  my  breeches  pocket, 
cast  one  last  glance  at  the  portrait, 
and  then  withdrew  meekly  from  the 
house.  I  am  aware  that  this  act 
will  subject  me  to  misrepresentation, 
but  for  my  own  part  I  shall  always 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  feeling 
traits  in  my  character.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  how  many  petty  annoy- 
ances I  had  latterly  endured  at  the 
hands  of  my  landlady  ;  how  often  she 
had  taunted  me  with  my  poverty,  and 
in  those  moments  of  distrust,  to  which 
the  best  of  us  are  liable,  had  kept 
watch  on  my  most  insignificant  move- 
ments ;  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  heart  which,  despite  such 
multiplied  ^  provocations,  could  still 
cherish  a  kindly  sentiment  towards  the 
author  of  them,  must  have  had  an  in- 
herent capacity  for  friendship  but  sel- 
dom vouchsafed  to  the  eons  of  Adam ! 
I  had  not  quitted  my  lodgings  aboye 


half-an-hour,  when  lol  I  discovered 
that  my  dearly  prized  token  of  remem- 
brance— that  sole  relic  left  me  of  the 
absent — was  gone.  In  the  hurry  of 
departure  I  had  deposited  it  in  that 
particular  pocket  in  which  devouring* 
time  had  gnawed  a  hole  as  large  as 
the  knob  of  a  pair  of  tongs.  I  leave 
you  to  judge  of  my  anguish  at  this  dis- 
covery, and  how  for  many  weary 
hours  after  I  wandered  about  the 
streets,  without  a  home,  without  a 
friend,  and  viewing  a  constable  in  every 
individual  that  looked  me  in  the  face. 

But  a  truce  to  this  disheartening 
theme.  It  is  past  five  o'clock ;  the 
City  folks,  the  day's  toil  at  an  end,  are 
wending  their  way  towards  their  sub- 
urban villas  at  Camden  town  and 
Hampstead ;  and  I,  pensive  and  ab- 
stracted, amidst  a  bnsk  and  shifting 
throng,  am  standing  before  the  win- 
dows of  a  respectable  tavern  in  Tot- 
tenham-court Road.  The  dainties 
within  look  wondrous  tempting ;  what 
a  seducing  countenance  that  cold,  un« 
dissected  pullet  wears !  What  a  win- 
ning fragrance  comes  breathing  out 
fVom  that  Westphalia  ham  which  has 
just  completed  its  education  in  the  kit- 
chen saucepan  1  Methinks  they  solicit 
my  acquaintance ;  shall  I  then  treat 
their  advances  with  disdain  ?  Never  ! 
and  with  this  magnanimous  resoluUon 
I  strutted  into  the  coffee-room,  and 
seatinsT  myself  in  a  sequestered  box 
near  the  door,  rang  a  bold  summons 
for  the  waiter. 

"  John,"  sdd  I,  with  grave  affabi- 
lity,  while  the  waiter  was  busy  brush- 
ing off  the  crumbs  from  the  table-cloth, 
*'  John,  what  have  you  got  for  dinner  ?" 

"  We  have  a  capit^  edge-bone  of 
beef,  sir,  as  will  be  ready  in  about  ten 
minutes." 

*'  Any  thing  else?" 

"  A  leg  of  hot  boiled  pork  as  tender 
as  a  chick." 

"  Humph !"  said  I,  and  after  mu- 
sing for  some  seconds,  added, "  if  you 
have  a  rump-steak  that  you  can  con- 
scientiously recommend,  dress  it  for 
me  as  soon  as  you  can ;  and,  d'ye 
hear,  let  me  have  a  pint  of  sherry 
with  it;  but  remember,  it  must  be 
your  best,  for  I  cannot  tolerate  indif- 
ferent wine ;  and  while  it  is  getting 
ready,  let  me  see  the  Courier  of  this 
evening,  for  I  wish  to  know  at  what 
price  Consols  left  off." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  John,  and, 
placing  the  paper  before  pae,  he  va- 
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nished  with  a  noiseless  celerity  known 
only  to  wsdters  and  phantoms.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  reappeared  with  the 
required  viands^  to  wbich^  1  need  hard- 
ly say^  I  did  prompt  and  abundant 
justice ;  and  when  the  mustard-spot- 
ted cloth  was  removed,  and  the  sherry 
emptied,  I  ordered  in  a  bottle  of  the 
landlord's  choicest  port,  over  which  I 
luxuriated  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
my  thoughts  the  while  wandering  from 
subject  to  subject,  and  assuming  a 
more  sunny  character  as  the  ruby 
contents  of  the  decanter  diminished. 

By  this  time  dusk  was  creeping  on, 
the  last  man  had  paid  his  bill,  and  ex- 
haled from  the  cofieeroom,  and  the 
unoccupied  waiter,  with  the  restless- 
ness peculiar  to  his  fraternity,  kept 
constantly  poking  his  head  in  at  the 
door.  At  length  his  officiousness  be- 
came 60  remarkable,  that  my  truant 
thoughts  were  attracted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
distressing  conviction  forced  itself  on 
my  mind  that  I  had  not  got  a  farthing 
in  my  pocket.  Will  it  be  credited,  I 
had  actually  ordered  a  good  dinner 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  how 
I  should  pay  for  it  ?  Oh  this  absence 
of  mind,  to  what  humiliating  expe- 
.  dients  has  it  not  compelled  me  to  have 
recourse  I  Another  person  placed  in 
my  predicament  would  have  been  fair- 
ly horror-struck ;  but  that  was  not  my 
case,  for  a  settled  persuasion  that  my 
malady — struggle  against  it  as  I  might 
— was  incurable,  had  now  reconciled 
me  to  its  excesses.  Yet  I  felt  the  full 
delicacy  of  my  position,  and  as  I  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  explaining  mat- 
ters to  a  disbelieving  landlord,  and 
was,  besides,  desirous  to  spare  his  sen- 
sibilities as  well  as  my  own,  I  thought 
the  least  improper  course  I  could  pur- 
sue would  be  to  sound  a  modest  re- 
treat. 

Ah,  there  is  a  quick,  elastic  step  on 
the  staircase,  as  of  one  whose  faculties 
are  all  on  the  alert  I  One — two — three 
— but  three  brisk,  energetic  strides, 
and  the  waiter  stands  beside  me,  just 
as  I  am  in  the  act  of  throwing  wide 
the  street  door. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  have  forgotten  to  pay  the 
bill  ?'*  And  the  fellow  said  this  with  a 
steady  composure  of  manner,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  catastrophe  he  had  anti- 
cipated. 

**  Forgotten !  Hah,  hah !  Very  good, 
John ;  you're  in  the  right  to  be  cau« 


tious  ;  I  wish  those  rascally  clerks  of 
mine  were  always  as  careful  of  their 
master's  interests  as  you  are  ;**  then 
finding  that  this  flattering  and  signifi- 
cant  allusion  did  not  make  the  requi- 
site impression,  I  continued,  **  Make 
out  your  bill,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  done  so,  I  shall  have  returned. 
1  am  merely  going  over  the  way  to 
my  tobacconist's.** 

"  Shall  I  step  over  there  for  you, 
sir?" 

"  No,  no — I  always  like  to  choose 
my  Havannahs  myself,  for  then,  you 
know,  one  is  sure  to  have  them  mild> 
and  of  the  right  flavour — By  the  by, 
John,  you  may  add  another  bottle  of 
port  to  the  account — ^your  last  was 
excellent — and  be  sure  you  don't  shake 
it  in  decanting  ;*'  and  so  saying,  I  laid 
hold  of  the  door-handle. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  rejoined 
the  distrustful  waiter,  "  but  in  our 
house,  gentlemen  always  pay  before 
they  goes.  It*s  a  way  master  has  of 
doing  business,"  he  added,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sneer. 

"  What  I"  I  replied,  with  an  dr  of 
lofty  hauteur,  *'  do  you  doubt  my 
word,  fellow  ?  Do  you  know  who  I 
am?' 

"  No,  but  I  can  pretty  well  guess.'* 

"  Insolent !  Let  me  pass  this  in- 
stant." 

"  Come,  come,  that  game  won*t  do 
for  me !"  exclaimed  the  waiter,  plant- 
ing his  back  firmly  against  the  door ; 
then  raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar,  he  continued, "  Help,  help  1 
here's  a  rum  cove  just  agoing  to 
bolt." 

The  landlord  appeared  in  an  in- 
stant. He  was  a  portly  man  with  a 
greasy,  shining  face,  as  though  he  po- 
ushed  it  with  train-oil  every  morning. 
As  he  hurried  out  from  the  bar,  I  took 
in  his  dimensions  at  a  glance,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  not  an  antagonist 
to  be  trifled  with,  I  suddenly  tripped 
up  the  waiter,  threw  wide  the  door, 
and  darted  out  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  landlord  was  stretching  forth 
his  hand  to  make  a  snatch  at  my  eva- 
nishing coat-skirts. 

"  Stop  thief!"  roared  the  enraged 
publican,  posting  after  me  with  the 
strides  of  an  ogre. 

"  Stop  thief  1"  shouted  the  waiter, 
following  close  behind,  and  waving 
his  napkin  above  his  head  as  a  signal 
of  distress. 

«'  Stop  thief  I"  ohomsaed  the  crowd. 
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who  were  rapidly  beglmuD^  to  col- 
lect. 

*'  Stop  thief!*'  I  shouted  out  louder 
than  all>  and  dashing  furiously  on«  I 
cleared,  at  one  leap,  a  fat  Quaker, 
who  was  stooping  down  on  the  pave- 
qient  to  adjust  his  shoe-buckles. 

The  cry  of  «*  Stop  thief  1"  rung 
like  an  alarm-bell  in  the  long  ears  of 
Tottenham- Court  Road — the  echoes 
of  Warren  Street  took  it  up — alley 
shouted  it  back  to  alley — and  the  New . 
Road,  disdaining  taciturnity  in  such  a 
case,  plied  her  lungs  like  a  hurricane, 
and  despatched  a  fragrant  posse  of 
Irish  hodmen  to  the  chase,  who,  start* 
ing  from  the  different  posts  against 
which  they  had  been  lounging,  and 
thanking  God  that  there  was  at  length 
a  prospect  of  a  skrimmage,  rushed 
headlong  on,  oversetting  apple -stalls 
innumerable  in  their  flight,  and  ac- 
commodating many  an  electrified  pe- 
destrian with  unlooked-for  lodgings  in 
the  gutter. 

^^an while  I  continued  my  despe- 
rate career,  bawling  out  "  Stop  thief  I" 
and  poin^ng  before  me  whenever  I 
saw  any  one  disposed  to  obstruct  my 

Srogress,  while  the  panting  and  in- 
ated  waiter  followed  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  yards,  the  landlord  having 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  chiise 
and  return  home,  lest,  peradventure,  a 
similar  catastrophe  might  have  taken 
place  during  his  absence. 

On — on  I  flew— when  just  as  I 
reached  the  corner  of  a  street  near 
Mornington  Crescent,  a  lamplighter 
who  had  just  descended  from  bis  post, 
suspecting  from  my  frantic  speed,  and 
the  crowd  in  full  cry  at  my  heels,  that 
I  had  eloped  from  the  stringent  em- 
braces or  justice,  placed  his  ladder 
right  in  front  of  my  path.  'Twas  a 
oowardly  act,  but  no  matter — in  an 
instant  I  had  cleared  the  obstruction, 
8o  much  to  the  fellow's  astonishment, 
that  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he 
swung  round  his  ladder  with  an  abrupt, 
impetuous  movement,  and  by  so  doing 
sent  one  end  of  it  bang  through  a  shop- 
window,  smashing  a  dozen  panes  of 
glass,  and  bringing  out  three  scarlet- 
visaged  shopmen — a  blessed  contin- 
gency, which,  by  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  of  my  pursuers, 
created  a  diversion  in  my  favour. 

But  nothing  could  stop  the  waiter. 
To  him  the  chase  was  one  of  life  or 
death.  Hb  honour,  and,  what  was  of 
more  09ii9e<iueQc^  his  interest^  were 


concerned  in  my  capture ;  so  waring 
his  napkin  aloft  in  air,  and  rallying,  as 
he  galloped  onward,  a  few  fresh  auxi- 
liaries under  that  august  banner,  he 
followed  close  in  my  wake,  tracking 
me  through  all  my  windings  with  a 
skill,  and  speed,  and  pertinacity,  that 
convinced  me  that  men  running  after 
a  reckoning  run  faster  than  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  ezcppt  those  who  are 
running  away  from  it. 

1  had  by  this  time  reached  that  ro- 
mantic pass  at  the  Hampstead  end  of 
Camden-town,  which  opens  into  the 
picturesque  vale  of  Paucras.  The 
darkness  of  night  was  upon  earth — 
the  Regent*s  canal  wore  an  awful  and 
swarthy  aspect — Mr  Murphy's  coal- 
wharf,  which  stands  on  its  southern 
shore,  looked  vague  and  spectral — 
and  the  voice  of  the  pot-boy  calling 
"  Beer"  at  that  illustrious  statesman's 
door,  sounded,  as  I  flew  past,  like 
some  solemn  and  measured  cathedral 
chant.  Before  mc,  in  mid-air,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles,  towered 
the  Alpine  hamlet  of  Hampstead, 
shrouded  in  umbrageous  foliage, 
through  which  lights  were  glancing  ; 
and  to  the  left,  bounding  the  sylvan 
meads  of  Pancras,  swelled  up  the  co- 
lossal outline  of  Primrose -hill.  The 
locality,  though  beautiful,  was  a  most 
unsatisfactory  one,  for  it  afforded  me 
not  the  slightest  outlet  for  escape  or 
concealment.  There  were  no  ruined 
sheds  or  unfinished  houses — no  tall 
hedges,  nor  deep  dry  ditches,  into 
which  I  might  insinuate  my  perspi- 
ring periphery — the  country  lay  open 
on  all  sides — so  I  was  f<dn  to  continue 
my  course,  with  the  indefatigable 
waiter  still  panting  at  my  heels,  and 
a  small  knot  of  nimble  ragamuffins 
shouting  behind  him. 

On  passing  Chalk  Farm,  where  a 
lane  leads  into  the  main  road,  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  for  an  instant  checked  my 
course.  An  enormous  man,  so  at  least 
he  appeared  in  the  gloom,  was  jogging 
slowly  along  on  a  diminutive  jackass, 
when  just  as  he  turned  into  the  Hamp- 
stead road,  I,  being  then  at  my  full 
speed,  rushed  against  him,  and  such 
was  the  tremendous  force  of  the  con- 
cussion, that  I  upset  both  the  donkey 
and  its  driver,  flew  over  their  heads, 
and  fell  full  length  into  a  heap  of  gra- 
vel. I  would  most  willingly  have  staid 
to  apologize,  especially  as  I  had  rea- 
son to  fear  that  I  had  smashed  the 
poor  jackass  to  atom^^  but  time  was 
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precious ;  and  I  nxshed  on,  therefore^ 
with  unabated  energy,  while  the  ze- 
phyr bore  to  my  ear  sundry  hoarse 
and  enophatic  curses,  »which  seemed 
to  issue  with  difficulty  from  a  mouth 
clogged  with  the  dust  of  the  road. 

And  now  Haverstock-hill  appears 
in  sight.  1  clamber  up  the  steep  as- 
cent, and  halt  opposite  an  old,  red 
brick  house,  with  a  garden-wall  beside 
it.  I  look  back,  my  pursuers  are  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  my  rear ;  I  look 
up>  the  wall  is  low,  and,  fortunately, 
close  by  the  bouse  stands  a  tall,  branch- 
ing, substantial  elm,  whence  an  en- 
trance may  easily  be  gained  into  one 
of  the  upper  rooms,  the  window  of 
^hich,  on  a  hot  day  like  this,  is  most 
probably  wide  open.  It  was  no  sea- 
sou  for  etiauette  or  ceremony,  for  my 
case  was  desperate,  so  vaulting  over 
the  wall,  1  flew  to  the  tree,  climbed 
briskly  up,  and  creeping,  as  well  as  I 
cuuld,  along  one  or  its  outspreading 
branches,  which  shook  fearfully  be- 
neath my  weight,  1  made  a  grasp  at 
the  window-ledge,  raised  myself  up  bv 
it,  and  then,  after  satisfying  myself 
that  not  a  soul  was  in  the  apartment, 
crept  in  at  the  open  lattice. 

Scarcely  had  I  done  so,  th m  I  heard 
the  waiter,  who  had  halted  with  his 
awkward  squad  at  the  very  spot  where 
I  had  leaped  the  wall,  exclaim  in  loud 
tones  of  astonishment  and  rage,  "Well, 
Tm  blest  if  the  villain  am*t  given  us 
the  slip,  after  all  I  And  what  a  pre- 
cious dance  he's  led  me !  Why,  I'm 
blown  like  a  bladder  !'* 

"  And  so  am  I,"  replied  one  of  his 
companions. 

"  In  course  you  are,'*  observed  a 
third,  "  werry  strange  if  you  wern't, 
arter  a  chase  such  as  we've  had.  But 
1  say,  only  think  of  his  capsizing  a 
man  and  a  bass ;  my  eyes,  how  he 
must  have  run  for  it  P' 

"  I'll  swear  he's  somewhere  here- 
abouts," resumed  the  waiter, "  and  I'll 
not  leave  till  I  find  him.  It's  as  much 
as  my  place  is  worth — master's  so 
precious  crusty  in  these  matters — to 
go  back  without  the  rascal.  Oh,  my 
sides,  they  ache  as  if  they  had  been 
played  on  by  a  broomstick  I" 

What  followed  1  was  unable  to  make 
out,  though  1  listened  with  the  deepest 
attention ;  from  one  or  two  words, 
however,  that  were  uttered  in  a  low, 
suppressed  growl,  I  conjectured  th^t 
the  party,  at  the  ej^rnest  remonstrances 
of  the  waiter^  bad  eomo  to  the  resoiu* 


tion  of  keepincr  concealed,  and  on  the 
watch,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  in  the 
hope  that,  thinking  they  were  gone,  I 
might  be  tempted  to  venture  forth 
from  my  hiding-place. 

The  clear  summer  moon  had  now 
risen,  and  by  the  light  which  she  af- 
forded me,  1  was  enabled  to  make  an 
inspection  of  my  locality.  It  was  a 
bedroom  well  furnished,  and  contain- 
ing among  other  items  a  handsome 
chest  of  drawers,  whereon  lay  a  Me- 
thodist hymn-book ;  a  swing  looking- 
glass  that  reflected  the  whole  figure ; 
and  a  small  mahogany  table,  in  the 
drawer  of  which  was  a  well-thumbed 
copy  of  Moore's  poems,  carefully  hid- 
den and  wrapt  up  in  some  leaves  of 
the  Evangelical  Magazine;  together 
with  a  steel  purse  stored  with  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm.  While,  with 
a  natural  feeling  of  curiosity  I  was  ex- 
amining the  workmanship  of  this  last 
article,  and  pondering  on  the  singular 
chance  that  had  led  me  into  a  female 
bedroom,  I  heard  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.  My  mind  misgave  me  at  the 
sound.  It  was  clear  that  some  one 
was  approaching — a  conviction  which 
so  agitated  and  bewildered  me,  that 
most  inadvertently  1  hurried  the  purse 
into  my  pocket,  and  flew  for  refuge 
to  a  spacious  cupboard,  just  as  an  el- 
derly lady  and  her  maid-servant  en- 
tered the  room. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  painful 
sense  of  Embarrassment  which  1  expe- 
rienced at  this  crisis  of  my  fate.  Alone 
in  the  bedroom  of  a  woman  I  What 
on  earth  should  1  do  ?  Scream  for  as- 
sistance, or  prepare  with  indomitable 
courage  to  brave  the  worst  ?  A  mo- 
ments reflection  decided  me.  I  would 
remain  concealed  where  I  was  till  the 
lady's  eyes  were  fast  locked  in  sleep, 
when  I  would  make  my  exit,  as  I  had 
made  my  entrance,  by  the  window ;  for 
to  discover  myself  would  not  only  jeo- 
pardize my  character  for  pure  morali- 
ty, but  would  also  give  rise  to  afiront- 
ing  suspicions  that  I  had  entered  the 
premises  with  felonious  intentions. 
Having  thus  made  up  my  mind,  I  be- 
came comparatively  tranquil,  though 
it  was  not  without  emotion  that  I  heard 
the  girl  fasten  tha  window-latch  and 
close  the  shutters. 

When  the  servant  had  performed 
this  part  of  her  duty,  she  began  put- 
ting her  mistress's  hair  in  papers ;  and 
while  doing  $o,  detailed  for  ner  edifi- 
patlon  all  Urn  Uttto  local  scandals  of 
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the  day»  and  then  having  exhausted 
her  budget,  wished  her  good -night, 
and  retired  from  the  room,  while  the 
lady,  after  carefully  bolting  the  door, 
prepared,  as  I  thought,  to  undress  for 
bed.  But  unfortunately  I  was  mis- 
taken, for  previous  to  her  putting  on 
her  nightgear,  she  took  it  into  her 
head  to  examine  every  nook  and  cran- 
ny and  article  of  furniture  in  the  room. 
Oh,  the  horrors  I  endured  during  this 
investigation !  Yet  it  was  not  so  much 
on  ray  own  account  that  I  was  thus 
afflicted.  No,  it  was  chiefly  for  the 
poor  lady  that  my  sensibilities  were 
excited,  whose  maiden  delicacy,  I  felt, 
must  sustain  a  cruel  shock  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  full-grown  man  in  her 
chamber.  Ah,  sir,  I  have  always  had 
a  kind  and  considerate  heart,  let  a  vi- 
perous world  say  what  it  will  to  the 
contrary. 

The  gentlewoman's  search  was  one 
of  no  ordinary  care  and  duration. 
Firit  she  peeped  under  the  bed,  then 
behind  the  curtains,  then  under  the 
washing-stand,  then  up  the  chimney, 
and  underneath  the  dressing-table. 
Even  a  bandbox  that  was  standing  on 
a  shelf  did  not  escape  her  vigilance, 
for  as  the  devil  once  got  into  a  bottle, 
I  suppose  she  thought  it  not  unlikely 
that  he  might  ensconce  himself  in  a 
bandbox.  Having  finished  her  search 
in  every  other  quarter,  she  next  came 
towards  the  cupboard.  Fain  would  I 
have  held  the  door  fast,  but  there  was 
no  handle  inside,  at  least  I  could  find 
none;  so  I  was  compelled,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  I  could  muster,  to 
await  the  upshot  of  the  catastrophe. 
Fatal  necessity  I  An  instant,  and  the 
door  is  flung  wide  open,  and  lo,  des- 
pite my  most  ingenious  eflbrts  to  shirk 
behind  a  clothes-bag,  I  stand  revealed 
in  all  my  beauty  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astounded  damsel ! 

The  Irish  salmon  when  he  woke  up 
from  a  dream  of  the  sea  to  find  himself 
in  the  saucepan,  was  not,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  more  thoroughly  obfusca- 
ted than  was  the  old  lady  at  this  mo- 
ment so  trying  to  both  of  us.  She 
stared  as  if  she  would  have  stared 
me  into  stone  ;  and  screaming  out 
"  Thieves!— MuWer I— Fire!"  drop- 
ped her  candlestick,  and  then  dropped 
herself  in  a  swoon  beside  it,  like  a  post 
blown  down  by  a  high  wind. 

Her  screams,  which  must  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  house,  accompa- 
nied by  her  heavy  fall,  convinced  me 


that  I  had  not  a  minute  to  lose,  so 
groping  my  way  towards  the  win- 
dow-shutters, I  endeavoured,  but 
without  effect,  to  unclose  them,  while 
to  add  to  the  perils  of  my  posi- 
tion, I  could  hear  the  servant-maid, 
who  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  come 
flying  down  stairs,  three  steps  at  a 
time.  Immediately  I  rushed  to  the 
door  and  unbolted  it,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  explain  matters  to  the 
girl's  satisfaction ;  but  here  again  I 
was  disappointed,  for  no  sooner  did 
she  catch  a  glimpse  of  me  on  the  land- 
ing-place,  than  hurrying  down  into  the 
passage  with  the  speed  of  one  dement* 
ed,  while  I  rushed  back  in  order  to 
make  one  last  effort  to  force  open  the 
window-shutters,  she  unbarred  the 
street  door,  and  bawled  out  for  as- 
sistance in  a  tone  of  voice  that  might 
have  awakened  the  seven  sleepers. 
The  waiter  and  his  companions,  who 
were  still  keeping  watch  up  and  down 
the  road — for  all  that  I  have  described 
took  place  within  half  an  hour — has- 
tened forward  to  the  girl's  assistance, 
and  guided  bv  her,  with  a  rushlight  in 
her  hand,  unkennelled  me  with  a  vul- 
gar  shout  of  triumph,  and  conducted 
me  to  the  black  hole,  whence  I  was 
next  day  transferred  to  the  police- 
oflice ;  and  the  waiter  having  testified 
to  my  identity,  and  the  old  lady's  purse 
having  been  found  in  my  pocket,  I 
was — to  speak  professionally —fully 
committed  for  trial  at  the  next  Old 
Bailey  assizes. 

My  trial  took  place  within  a  month 
from  this  period.  Up  to  the  very  hour 
of  my  appearance  in  court  I  had  en- 
tertained sanguine  hopes  of  an  acquit- 
tal, such  is  the  elasticity  of  spirit 
which  conscious  innocence  bestows  ; 
but  when  on  taking  my  station  at  the 
bar,  I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  jury- 
box,  my  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I 
felt  as  if  my  doom  were  already  pro- 
nounced, for  twelve  more  common- 
place, distrustful,  impracticable  look- 
ing jurors  I  never  yet  beheld.  The 
foreman,  in  particular,  made  me  shud- 
der. He  was  a  shrewd,  sinewy,  griz- 
zled old  Scotchman,  with  thm,  dry 
lips,  a  lynx  eye,  and  a  countenance  as 
hard  as  a  deal  board.  As  the  evidence 
proceeded,  a  frown  of  the  most  omi- 
nous nature  settled  on  bis  darkened 
brows,  and  ever  and  anon  he  buried 
on  me  a  stem  glance,  in  which  the 
word  "Guilty!"  was  legibly  stereo- 
typed.    When  the  case  for  the  pro* 
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secution  was  closed^  I  was  called  on 
for  mv  defence ;  and  having  no  coun- 
sel— for  in  matters  where  the  sensibi- 
lities are  to  be  appealed  to>  I  dislike 
trusting  to  the  imperfect  sympathies 
of  lawyers — I  read  from  a  written 
paper  an  impassioned  speech  which  I 
bad  prepared  with  considerable  care. 
In  this  luminous  document  I  g^ve  a 
sketch  of  my  early  life,  suppressing, 
of  course,  aU  irrelevant  and  embarrass- 
ing particulars ;  I  spoke  of  the  disas- 
trous malady  to  which  I  had  been  sub- 
ject from  the  cradle  ;  of  the  herculean 
efforts  1  bad  made  to  overcome  it ;  of 
the  agony  and  contrition  of  mind  which 
it  had  occasioned  me,  and  of  the  utter 
absence  of  bad  intention  that  had  uni- 
formly characterised  the  visitation.  I 
then  instanced  the  cases  of  several  ex- 
emplarv  individuals  who  had  been 
sinularly  afflicted.  I  mentioned  the 
illustrious  Adam  Smith,  who  was 
known  to  have  taken  off  his  hat  to  a 
cow,  mbtaking  her  for  a  Ctiristian ; 
the  immortal  Newton,  who  made  use 
of  a  lady's  finger  for  a  tobacco-stop- 
per; the  sage  Parr,  who  put  on  six 
shirts,  one  over  the  other ;  and  asked 
if  it  was  wonderful  that  I,  harassed  by 
agitation,  should,  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  have  mistaken  a  lady*8  purse 
for  my  own,  when  in  broad  daylight 
the  sage  and  pious  Johnson  made  a 
similar  mistake  with  a  bishop's  shovel 
hat !  I  next  expatiated  on  the  flag- 
rant improbability  of  my  wilfully  ap- 
propriating another*8  property  at  the 
very  moment  when,  as  the  evidence 
against  me  proved,  detection  was  ine- 
vitable ;  and  then  addressing  myself 
to  the  judge,  I  conjured  him  as  a  man 
of  education — of  sensibility^  of  up- 
right and  magnanimous  principles — 
to  discriminate  between  those  social 


failings  which  are  prepense  and  pre- 
meditated, and  those  which  are  the 
mere  accidental  results  of  mental  ab- 
stractiou.  I  wound  up  my  speech  by 
an  affecting  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  jury,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
humanity  be  it  said,  had  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  create  a  malignant  laugh 
among  the  crowd.  When  the  uproar 
had  subsided,  the  judge  commenced 
his  charge,  and  after  complimenting 
me — in  what  I  must  say  was  a  very 
handsome  manner — on  the  ingenuity 
I  had  displayed  in  my  defence,  and 
regretting  that  such  abilities  had  been 
so  perverted,  left  the  case  to  the  jury, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  found  me 
guilty,  whereupon  I  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  fomrteen  years  I 

Thus  you  perceive,  sir,  I  am  the 
victim  of  mere  absence  of  mind — pu- 
nished, in  short,  for  that  infirmity  to 
which  some  of  the  gpreatest  men  this 
country  ever  produced  have  been  lia- 
ble equally  with  myself.  In  a  few 
weeks,  possibly  a  few  days,  I  shall 
quit  this  prison  for  a  new  hemisphere ; 
but  before  I  go  hence  to  be  no  more 
seen,  let  me  here  in  your  presence  re- 
cord my  solemn  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  Reform  in  the 
Law!  Yes,  sir,  I  am  now,  like  the 
enlightened  Romilly,  persuaded  that 
our  criminal  code  teems  with  imperfec- 
tions; and  thus  thinking,  I  shall,  at 
mj  earliest  leisure,  note  down  my  poor 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  transmit 
them  from  time  to  time  to  the  free 
press  of  my  native  country,  though  I 
much  fear  my  patriotic  efforts  will  be 
of  no  avail,  for  who  will  regard  the 
opinions  of  a  Law  Reformer  who  dates 
from  Botany  Bay  ?  However,  a  man 
can  but  do  his  best. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


What  is  pbilosopbj?  Look  at 
man  strugfflin'g  against  the  fatalistic 
logic  of  physics,  and  thou  shalt  best 
know  what  philosophj  is.  In  the 
hands  of  physical  science  man  lies 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the  iron  of 
necessity  is  driven  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  his  being ;  but  philosophy 
proclaims  him  to  be  free>  and  rends 
away  the  fetters  from  his  limbs  like 
stubble- withs.  Physical  science^  pla- 
cing man  entirely  under  the  dominion 
of  the  law  of  causality,  engulfs  his 
moral  being  in  the  tomb ;  but  philo- 
sophy bursts  his  scientific  cerements, 
and  brings  him  forth  out  of  *'  the  house 
of  bondage'*  into  the  land  of  perfect 
liberty. 

If  we  look  into  the  realities  of  our 
own  condition,  and  of  nature  as  it 
operates  around  us,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justness  of  thb  view. 
We  shall  see  that  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  philosophy  is  best  to  be  caught 
in  contrast  with  the  character  of  phy- 
sics ;  just  as  man  is  best  read  in  the 
antagonism' which  prevaib  between 
him  and  nature  as  she  exists  both  with- 
out him  and  within  him — this  strife 
conducing  in  the  former  case  to  his 
natural,  and  in  the  latter,  to  his  moral 
aggrandisement. 

Without  a  figure  the  whole  universe 
mi^  be  said  to  be  inspired,  A  power 
not  its  own  drives  its  throbbing  pulses. 
All  things  are  dependent  on  one  ano- 
ther— each  of  them  is  because  some- 
thing else  has  been.  Nowhere  is  there 
to  be  found  an  original,  but  every 
where  an  inherited  activity.  Nature 
throughout  all  her  vicissitudes  is  the 
true  type  of  hereditary  and  inviolable 
succession.  The  oak  dies  in  the  fo- 
rest-solitudes, having  deposited  the 
insignia  of  its  strength  in  an  acorn 
from  which  springs  a  new  oak  that 
neither  exceeds  nor  falls  short  of  the 
stated  measure  of  its  birthright.  The 
whole  present  world  is  but  a  vast  tra- 
dition. All  the  effects  composing  the 
universe  now  before  us  were  slumber- 
ing, ages  ago,  in  their  embryo  causes. 
And  now  amid  the  derivative  move- 
ments of  this  unpausing  machinery^ 


what  becomes  of  man  ?    Is  be  too  the 
mere  creature  of  traditionary  forces  ? 

Yes — man  in  his  earlier  stages  vio- 
lates not  the  universal  analogy :  but 
lives  and  breathes  in  the  general  in- 
spiration  of  nature.  At  his  birth  he 
is  indeed  wholly  nature*s  child ;  for  no 
living  creature  is  bom  an  alien  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  mighty  mother. 
Powerless  and  passive  he  floats  en- 
tranced amid  her  teeming  floods.  She 
shapes  his  passions  and  desires,  and 
he,  disputing  not  her  guardianship, 
puts  his  neck  beneath  their  yoke.  All 
that  he  is,  he  is  without  his  own  co- 
operation :  hb  reason  and  hb  appetites 
come  to  him  from  her  hand,  he  accepts 
them  unconsciously,  and  goes  forth 
in  quest  of  hb  gratifications  in  blind 
obedience  to  the  force  that  drives  him. 
All  the  germs  that  nature  has  planted 
in  hb  breast  owe  their  growth  to  her 
breath,  and  unfolding  themselves  be- 
neath it,  they  flourbh  in  blessedness— 
for  a  time. 

Hence  thb  view  of  human  life  being 
the  first  to  present  itself  to  observation, 
the  genius  of  physical  science  has  ever 
been  foremost  to  attempt  to  fix  the  po- 
sition of  man  in  the  scale  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  read  to  him  his  doom. 
She  tells  thee,  O  man,  that  thou  art 
but  an  animal  of  a  higher  and  more 
intelligent  class — a  mere  link,  though 
perhaps  a  bright  one,  in  the  uninter- 
rupted chain  of  creation.  No  clog 
art  thou,  she  says,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  blind  and  mighty  wheel.  She 
lays  her  hand  upon  thee,  and  thou 
falling  into  her  ranks  goest  to  swell 
the  legions  of  dependent  things— the 
leader  it  may  be,  but  not  the  antago- 
nist of  nature.  She  bends  thee  down 
under  the  law  of  causality,  and,  stand- 
ing in  her  muster-roll,  thou  art  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  law  as  the  so- 
vereign of  thy  soul.  The  stars  obey 
it  in  their  whirling  courses,  why 
shouldst  not  thou  ?  She  either  makes 
thee  a  mere  tabula  rasa,  to  be  written 
upon  by  the  pens  of  external  things — 
an  educt  of  their  impressions— or  else 
endowing  thee  with  certain  Innate  ca- 
pacities she  teaches  thee  that  all  thy 
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peculiar  developements  are  merely 
evolved  under  a  necessary  law  out  of, 
germs  that  were  born  within  thee — are 
but  the  fruits  of  seeds  thou  broughtest 
into  the  world  with  thee  ready  sown. 
But  whatever  she  makes  of  thee,  thou 
art  no  more  thine  own  master,  accord- 
ing to  her  report,  than  the  woods  that 
burst  into  bud  beneath  an  influence 
they  cannot  control,  or  than  the  sea 
rolling  in  the  wind. 

Such  is  the  award  of  physical  science 
with  respect  to  man ;  and,  confined  to  • 
his  birth  and  the  earliest  periods  of 
his  life,  her  estimate  of  him  is  true. 
When  contemplated  during  the  first 
stages  of  his  existence,  Hamlet*s  pipe 
breathed  upon  by  another's  breath, 
and  fingered  by  another's  touch,  and 
giving  out  sounds  of  discord  or  of 
harmony  according  to  the  will  of  the 
blower,  is  not  merely  a  type,  but  la 
the  actual  reality  of  man. 

But  these  are  remote  and  vbionary 
contemplations.  Turning  from  man 
in  his  cradle,  let  us  observe  the  actual 
condition  of  our  living  selves. 

We  are  all  born,  as  we  have  said, 
both  in  our  external  and  our  internal 
fittings  up,  within  the  domain  and  ju- 
risdiction of  nature ;  and  nature,  to 
our  opening  life,  b  a  paradise  of 
sweets, 

**•  Heaven  lies  aboot  as  in  our  infancy.*' 

But  the  nascent  fierceness  which  adds 
but  new  graces  to  the  sportive  beauty 
of  the  tiger-cub,  condemns  the  mon- 
ster of  maturer  years  to  the  savage 
solitudes  of  his  forest- lair,  and  the 
graceful  passions  of  childhood  natu- 
rally grow  up  in  the  man  into  demons 
of  misery  and  blood.  As  life  advances, 
the  garden  of  nature  becomes  more 
and  more  a  howling  wilderness,  and 
nature's  passions  and  indulgences 
blacken  her  own  shining  skies:  and 
before  our  course  is  run,  life,  under 
her  guidance,  has  become  a  spectacle 
of  greater  ghastliness  than  death  itself. 
Nature  prompts  a  purely  epicurean 
creed,  and  the  lo^^ic  of  physical  science 
binds  it  down  upon  the  understandings 
of  men ;  for  suppose  that  we  shomd 
turn  and  fight  against  the  force  that 
drives  us.  But  how  can  we,  says  the 
logic  of  physics?  We  are  in  every 
thing  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  causa- 
lity, and  how  can  we  icsist  its  sway  ? 
We  are  drifting  before  the  breath  of 
nature,  and  can  the  wave  turn  against 
the  gale  that  Is  impelling  it,  and  refuse 


to  flow  ?  Drift  on,  then,  thou  epicu- 
rean, thou  child  of  nature,  passive  in 
thy  theory  and  thy  practice,  and 
sheathed  in  what  appears  to  be  an  ir- 
refragable logic,  and  see  where  thy 
creed  will  land  tiiee  I 

But  perhaps  man  has  been  armed 
by  nature  with  weapons  wherewith  to 
fight  against  the  natural  powers  that 
are  seeking  to  enslave  him.  As  if  na- 
ture would  give  man  arms  to  be  em- 
ployed against  herself — as  if  she  would 
lift  with  her  own  hands  the  yoke  of 
bondage  from  his  neck.  And  even 
supposing  that  nature  were  thus  to 
assist  him,  would  she  not  be  merely 
removing  him  from  the  conduct  of  one 
blind  and  faithless  guide,  to  place  him 
under  that  of  another  equally  blind, 
and  probably  equally  faithless  ?  Ha- 
ving been  misled  in  so  many  instances 
in  obeying  nature,  we  may  well  be 
suspicious  of  all  her  dictates. 

We  have  also  been  prated  to  about 
a  moral  sense  born  within  us,  and 
this,  too,  by  physical  science — by  the 
science  that  founds  its^  whole  pro* 
cedure  upon  the  law  of  causality — as 
if  this  law  did  not  obliterate  the  very 
life  of  duty,  and  render  it  an  unmean- 
ing word.  This  moral  sense,  it  is 
said,  impels  us  to  virtue,  if  its  sanc- 
tions be  listened  to,  or  lets  us  run  to 
crime  if  they  be  disregarded.  But 
what  impels  us  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  this  monitor,  or  to  turn  away  from 
it  with  a  deaf  ear  ?  Still,  according  to 
physical  science,  it  can  be  nothing  but 
the  force  of  a  natural  and  foreign  cau- 
sality. Nowhere,  oh  man  I  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  thy  moral  and 
intellectual  being  can  physical  science 
allow  thee  a  single  point  whereon  to 
rest  the  lever  of  thy  owu  free  co-ope- 
ration. The  moral  power  which  she 
allows  thee  is  ^at  the  same  time  a  na- 
tural endowment ;  and  being  so,  must 
of  course,  like  other  natural  growths, 
wax  or  wane  under  laws  immutable 
and  independent  of  thy  control.  Thou 
art  still  then  a  dependent  thing,  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  foreign  causes, 
and  having  no  security  against  any 
power  that  may  make  thee  its  instru- 
ment. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  This : 
Let  us  spurn  from  us  the  creed  of  na- 
ture, together  with  the  fatalistic  logic 
by  whicn  it  is  upheld.  It*  we  aduiit 
the  logic  we  must  admit  the  creed, 
and  if  we  admit  the  creed  we  must 
admit  the  logic ;  but  let  us  tear  both 
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of  them  in  pieces,  and  scatter  their 
fragments  to  the  winds.  The  creed 
of  nature  concludes  simply  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  but  the  truer  creed  of  human 
life,  a  creed  which  says  little  about 
happiness,  was  uttered  soon  after  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid, 
and  has  been  proved  and  perpetuated 
by  the  experience  of  six  thousand 
years.  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  cultivate  the  earth  ;'*  and, 
it  may  be  added,  in  a  bitterer  sweat 
shalt  thou  till,  oh  man,  as  long  as  life 
lasts,  the  harsher  soil  of  thy  own  tu- 
multuous and  almost  ungovernable 
heart. 

This  creed  is  none  of  nature's 
prompting,  but  is  the  issue  of  a  veri- 
table contest  now  set  on  foot  between 
man  abd  her.  But  how  b  this  creed 
to  be  supported?  How  can  we  ra- 
tionally make  good  the  fact  that  we 
are  fighting  all  life  long  more  or  less 
against  the  powers  of  nature?  We 
have  flung  aside  the  logic  of  physics ; 
where  shall  we  look  for  props  ? 

Here  it  is  that  Philosophy  comes 
in.     "  The  flowers  of  thy  happiness. 


says  she,  are  withered.  They  could 
not  last  ;  they  gilded  but  for  a  day 
the  opening  portals  of  life.  But  in 
their  place  I  will  give  thee  freedom's 
flowers.  To  act  according  to  thy  in- 
clinations may  be  enjoyment ;  but 
know  that  to  act  against  them  is  liber- 
ty, and  thou  only  actest  thus  because 
thou  art  really  free.  For  thy  freedom 
does  not  merely  consist  in  the  power 
to  follow  a  certain  course,  or  to  leave 
it  un  followed,  but  it  properly  consists 
in  the  single  course  of  originating  a 
new  movement  running  counter  to  all 
the  biases  which  nature  gives  thee, 
and  in  rising  superior  to  the  bondage 
thou  wert  bom  in.  I  will  unwind 
from  around  thee,  fold  after  fold,  the 
coils  of  the  inert  logic  of  causality ; 
and  if  thou  wilt  stand  forth  practically 
as  nature's  victorious  foe,  and  specu- 
latively as  the  assertor  of  the  absolute 
liberty  of  man  against  the  dogmas  of 
physics — breaking  the  chain  of  causa- 
lity— disclaiming  the  inspiration  which 
is  thy  birthright,  and  working  thyself 
out  of  the  slough  of  sensualism — then 
shalt  thou  be  one  of  my  true  disciples.** 


Chapter  II. 


But  at  what  point  shall  Philosophy 
commence  unwinding  the  coils  of  fa- 
talism from  around  man  ?  At  the 
very  outermost  folds.  To  redeem 
man's  moral  being  from  slavery,  and 
to  circulate  through  it  the  air  of  li- 
berty by  which  alone  it  lives,  is  the 
great  end  of  philosophy ;  but  it  were 
vain  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  unless  the  folds  of  necessity 
be  first  of  all  loosened  at  the  venr 
circumference  or  surface  of  his  ordi- 
nary character  as  a  simply  percipient 
being.  Make  man,  ab  origine,  like 
wax  beneath  the  seal,  the  passive  re- 
cipient of  the  impressions  of  external 
things,  and  a  slave  he  must  remain  for 
ever  in  all  the  phenomena  he  may 
manifest  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  career.  If  there  be  bondage  in 
his  common  consciousness,  it  must 
necessarily  pass  into  his  moral  con- 
science. Unless  our  first  and  simplest 
consciousness  be  an  act  of  freedom, 
our  moral  being  is  a  bondsman  all  its 
life.  True  phUosophy  will  accept  of 
no  half  measures — no  compromise  be- 
tween the  passivity  and  the  activity  of 
man.  We  must  commence,  then,  by 
liberating  our  ordinary  consciousness 


from  the  control  or  domineering  ac- 
tion of  outward  objects.  Thus  com- 
mencing at  the  very  circumference  of 
man,  we  shall  clear  out  an  enlarged 
atmosphere  of  freedom  around  that 
true  and  sacred  centre  of  his  personal- 
ity— his  character,  namely,  as  a  moral 
and  accountable  agent. 

In  returning,  then,  to  the  fact  of 
consciousness,  we  may  remark  that 
hitherto  we  have  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  opening  out  a  way  for  oui- 
selves,  and  have  hardly  advanced  be- 
yond the  mere  threshhold  or  outworks 
of  psychology.  Regarding  this  fact  as 
the  great,  and,  indeed,  properly  speak- 
ing,  as  the  only  fact  of  our  science, 
we  have  done  our  best  to  separate  it 
from  any  admixture  of  foreign  ele- 
ments, and,  in  particular,  to  free  it 
from  that  huge  encumbrance  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  science, 
has  kept  it  weighed  down  in  obscure 
and  vaporous  abvsses, — the  human 
mind,  with  all  its  facts,  which  are  ele- 
ments of  a  fatalistic,  and  therefore  of 
an  un  philosophical  character.  Im- 
perfectly, indeed,  but  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  we  have  raised  it  up  out 
of  the  depUis  where  it  has  Iain  so  long. 
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and  blowing  aside  from  it  the  mist  of 
ages,  we  have  endeavoured  to  realize 
it  in  all  its  puritj  and  independence^ 
and  to  make  it  stand  forth  as  the  most 
prominent^  signal^  and  distinguishing 
phenomenon  of  humanity.  But  in 
doing  this  we  have  done  little  more 
than  establish  the  fact  that  conscious- 
ness does  come  into  operation.  We 
still  expect  to  be  able  to  make  its  cha- 
racter and  significance  more  and  more 
plain  as  we  advance^  and  now  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
three  other  problems*  which  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  very  vitals  of 
the  science  of  ourselves.  These  are, 
first, —  When  does  consciousness  come 
into  operation?  Second,  How  does 
consciousness  come  into  operation? 
And  third,  What  are  tlie  consequences 
of  its  coming  into  operation'  The 
discussion  of  these  three  problems 
will,  it  is  thought,  sufficiently  exhaust 
thb  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Consciousness. 

First,  however,  let  us  remark,  that 
it  was  not  possible  that  these  problems 
could  ever  have  been  distinctly  pro- 
pounded, much  less  resolved  by  the 
"  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.'* 
This  false  science  regards  as  its  pro- 
per facts  the  states  or  phenomena  of 
mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  objects 
of  the  act  of  consciousness  degrading 
this  act  itself,  into  the  mere  medium 
or  instrument  through  which  these  ob- 
jects are  known.  Thus  researches  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
objects  of  consciousness  (of  sensation, 
for  instance),  and  not  concerning  the 
genesis  of  the  act  itself  of  conscious- 
ness, constituted  the  problem  s  of  the 
science  of  mind.  Our  very  familiarity  ' 
with  this  latter  fact  has  blunted  our 
perception  of  its  importance,  and  has 
turned  us  aside  from  the  observation 
of  it.  Metaphysicians  have  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  considering  all 
the  mental  phenomena  as  so  evidently 
and  indissolubly  accompanied  by  con- 
sciousness, that  the  fact  that  they  are 
thus  accompanied  being  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  matter  of  course — as  a 
necessity  of  nature — has  then  been  al- 
lowed  to  fall  out  of  notice  as  unwor- 
thy of  any  further  consideration.  Yet 
we  have  all  along  seen,  that  these 
phenomena  might  perfectly  well  have 
existed,  and  in  animals  and  children  of 
a  certain  age  actually  do  exist,  with- 
out consciousness ;  or,  in  other  words, 
without  being  accompanied  by  the 
fact  of  personality— the  notion  and 
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the  reality  of  expressed  by  the  word 
**  I.'*     In  short,  we  have  seen,  that 
the  presence  of  consciousness  forms 
the  exception,  and  that  the  absence  of 
consciousness  forms  the  great  role  of 
creation :  inspired,  though  that  crea> 
tion  is,  throughout,  by  intelligence, 
sensation,  and  desire.     In  devoting 
our  attention,  therefore  (as  the  philo- 
sophers of  mind  have  hitherto  none), 
to  such  phenomena  as  intelligence, 
sensation,  and  desire,  we  should  vir- 
tually be  philosophizing  concerning 
unconscious  creatures ;  and  not  con- 
cerning man  in  his  true  and  distinctive 
character;  we  should,  moreover,  as 
has  been  shown,  be  studying  an  order 
of  phenomena,  which  not  only  do  not 
assist  the  manifestation  of  conscious- 
ness, but  which  naturally  tend  to  pre- 
vent it  from  coming  into  operation ; 
and  finally,  we  shoiud,  at  any  rate,  be 
merely  contemplating  attributes  which 
man  possesses  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  creation.     But  the  true  science 
of  every  being  proceeds  upon  the  dis« 
covery  and  examination  of  facts,  or  a 
f  Ad  peculiar  to  the  Being  in  question* 
But  the  phenomenon  peculiar  to  man-^ 
the  only  fict  which  accurately  and 
completely    contradistinguishes    him 
from  all  other  creatures  is  no  other  than 
this  very  fact  of  consciousness — this 
very  fact,  that  he  does  take  cognizance 
of  his  intelligent  and  rational  states, 
blending  with  them,  or  realizing  in  con- 
junction with  them  his  own  personality, 
a  realization  which  animali,  endowed 
though  they  are  like  man  with  reason 
and  with  passion,  never  accomplish. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, from  having  occupied  the 
obscurest  and  most  neglected  position 
in  all  psychology,  rises  up  into  para- 
mount importance,  and  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  be  treated  with  slight  and 
cursory  notice,  and  then  passed  from, 
as  tfie  mere  medium  through  which 
the  proper  facts  of  psychology  are 
known  to  us,  becomes  itself  the  lead- 
ing, and  properly  speaking,  the  only 
fact  of  the  science ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  questions  as  to  its  nature  and 
origin,  the  time,  manner  and  conse- 
quences of  its  manifestation,  come  to 
form  the  highest  problems  that  can  chal- 
lenge our  attention  when  engaged  in 
the  study  of  ourselves.     All  uie  other 
facts  connected  with  us  are  fatalbtic  ; 
it  is  in  this  phenomenon  alone,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  the  elements  of  our 
freedom  arc  to  be  found. 
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The  flm  question  with  wbicli  we 
are  to  be  engaged  is  this :  When  does 
oottflcionsness  come  into  operation  ? 
And  ire  ask^  first  of  all>  is  man  bom 
consciottSf  or  is  he  conscious  during 
aetml  (be  their  number  greater  or 
less)  of  the  earlier  months^  we  may  saj 
years  of  liis  existence  ?  We  answer. 
Wo:  for  if  he  were,  then  he  would 
remember,  or  at  least  some  indiriduals 
of  the  species  would  remember  the  day 
of  their  Dirth  and  the  first  year  or  years 
of  their  infancy.  People  in  general 
recollect  that  of  which  they  were  con- 
scious. But  perhaps  it  may  be  olrjec- 
ted  that  a  man,  or  that  many  men,  may 
forget  and  often  do  forget  events  of 
which  they  were  conscious.  True } 
but  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  at 
tariance  with  universal  experience, 
that  every  body  should  forget  that  of 
which  evety  bocfy  was  conscious.  If 
the  whole  human  race  were  conscious 
at  the  day  of  their  birth,  and  during 
their  earliest  childhood,  it  is  altogether 
inconceivable  but  that  some  of  them 
at  least  should  remember  those  days 
and  their  events.  But  no  one  possesses 
any  such  remembrance ;  and  therefore 
^e  inference  Is  irresistible  that  man 
is  not  bom  conscious,  and  does  not  be- 
come conscious  until  some  considera- 
ble period  after  his  birth.  Let  this 
conclusion  then  be  noted,  for  we  may 
require  to  make  some  use  of  it  here- 
after. 

If,  then,  man  is  not  conscious  at  his 
birth,  or  until  some  time  after  it  has 
elapsed)  at  what  period  of  his  life  does 
consciousness  manifest  itself?  To  as- 
certain this  period  we  must  seek  fgr 
some  vital  sign  of  the  existence  of 
consciousness.  It  is  possible  'that, 
before  the  true  and  real  conscious- 
ness of  the  human  being  displays 
itself,  there  are  within  him  certain 
obscure  prcflgurations  or  anticipa- 
tions of  the  dawning  phenomenon ; 
and  therefore  it  may  not  be  practica- 
ble to  fix  in  the  precisest  and  strictest 
manner  its  absolute  point  of  com- 
mencement. StUl,  compared  whh  the 
actual  rise  and  developement  of  con- 
sciousness, these  dim  and  uncertain 
preludes  of  it  are  oven  more  faint  and  in- 
distinct than  are  the  first  feeble  rays 
which  the  sim  sends  up  before  him,  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  fills  heaven 
and  earth  when  the  great  luminary 


himself  bursts  above  the  sea.  This 
parallel  is  certainly  not  perfect,  be- 
cause the  sun,  though  below  the  ho- 
rizon, nevertheless  exists ;  but  an  un- 
apparent  consciousness  is  zero,  or  no 
consciousness  at  all.  Consciousness, 
no  doubt,  keeps  ever  gaining  in  dis- 
tinctness, but  there  is  certainly  a  pe- 
riod when  it  is  an  absolute  blank,  and 
then  there  is  an  epoch  at  which  it  ex- 
ists and  comes  forth  distinctly  into 
the  light — an  epoch  so  remarkable 
that  it  may  be  assumed  and  fixed  as 
the  definite  period  when  the  true  exist- 
ence and  vital  manifestation  of  con- 
sciousness commences.  Our  business 
now  is  to  point  out  and  illustrate  this 
epoch. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  children, 
fbr  some  time  after  they  acquire  the 
use  of  language,  speak  of  themselves 
in  the  third  person,  calling  themselves 
John,  Tom,  or  whatever  *else  their 
names  may  be.  Some  speak  thus  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  shorter  period ; 
but  all  of  them  invariablv  speak  for  a 
certain  time  after  this  fashion.  What 
does  this  prove,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for? 

In  the  first  place,  it  proves  that  they 
have  not  yet  acquirea  the  notion  of 
their  own  personality.  Whatever 
their  intellectual  or  rational  state  may 
in  other  respects  be,  they  have  not  com- 
bined with  it  the  conception  of  <^ 
In  other  words,  it  proves  that  as  yet 
they  are  unconscious.  They  as  yet 
exist  merely  for  others,  not  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  second  place,  how  is  the  ori- 
gin of  the  language,  such  as  it  is, 
which  the  child  makes  use  of,  to  be 
explained  ?  It  is  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  exactly  the  same  principle,  what- 
ever  this  may  be,  as  that  which  enables 
the  parrot  to  be  taught  to  speak.  This 
principle  may  be  called  imitation, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  great  law  of  association, 
which  again  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
illustration  of  the  still  greater  law  of 
cause  and  efiect ;  and  under  any  or  all 
of  these  views  it  is  not  to  be  conceived 
that  intelligence  is  by  any  means  ab- 
sent from  uie  process.  The  child  and 
the  parrot  hear  those  around  them 
applying  various  names  to  different 
objects,  and,  being  imitative  animals, 
acting  uader  the  law  of  causality,  they 
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appljr  these  names^in  the  same  man- 
ner :  and  now  marK  most  particularly 
the  curious  part  of  the  process ;  how 
thejr  follow  the  same  rule  when  speak- 
ing of  themselves.  They  hear  people 
calling  them  by  their  own  names  in 
the  third  person^  and  not  haying  any 
notion  of  themselves,  not  having  rea- 
lized their  own  personality,  they  have 
nothing  else  for  it  than  to  adhere,  in 
this  eaae,  too»  to  their  old  principle  of 
imitation,  and  to  do  towards  them- 
selves just  what  others  do  towards 
them  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  speaking 
of  themselves  they  are  unavoidably 
forced  to  designate  themselves  by  a 
word  in  the  third  person ;  or  in  other 
words,  to  speak  of  themselves  as  if 
they  were  not  themselves. 

So  long,  then,  as  this  state  of  things 
continues,  the  human  being  is  to  be 
regarded  as  leading  altogether  a  mere 
animal  life,  as  living  completely  under 
the  dominion  and  within  the  domain 
of  nature.  The  law  of  its  whole  being 
is  the  law  of  causality.  Its  sensations, 
feelings  of  every  kind,  and  all  its  exer- 
cises of  reason  are  mere  effects,  which 
again  in  their  turn  are  capable  of  be- 
coming causes.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  without  "  mind,**  if  by  the  attribu- 
tion of  ''  mind**  to  it,  we  n«an  that  it 
is  sul^ieet  to  varioas  sensations^  pas- 
sions, desires,  &c,,  but  it  certainly  is 
without  consciousness,  or  that  notion 
of  self,  that  realizati4»  of  its  own  per- 
sonality, which  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  its  existence  accompanies 
these  modifications  of  its  being.  It  b 
still  entirely  the  creature  of  instinct, 
which  may  be  exactiy  and  completely 
defined  as  unamMd^us  reason. 

It  is  true  that  the  child  at  this  stage 
of  its  existence  often  puts  on  the  sem- 
blance of  the  intensest  selfishness  ;  but 
to  call  it  selfish,  in  die  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  would  be  to  apply  to  it  a 
complete  misnomer.  This  would  im- 
ply that  it  stood  upon  moral  ground, 
whereas  its  being  rests  as  yet  upon 
no  moral  foundations  at  all.  We  in- 
deed have  a  isoral  soil  beneath  our 
feet.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  our 
mistake.  In  us  conduct  similar  to  the 
child's  would  be  really  selfish,  Aeoaute 
we  occupy  a  moral  ground,  and  have 
realised  our  own  personality ;  and 
henc^  foi^ettii^  the  different  grounds 
upon  which  we  and  it  stand,  we  trans- 
fer over  upcm  k^  through  a  mistaken 
aaakigy,  or  rather  upon  a  folse  hypo- 
ti^esis;  language  which  would  senre  to 


characterise  its  conduct,  only  provided 
it  stood  in  the  same  situation  with  us, 
and  like  us  possessed  the  notion  and 
reality  of  itself.  The  child  is  driven 
to  the  gratification  of  its  desires  (prior 
to  consciousness)  at  whatever  cost, 
and  whatever  the  consequences  may 
be,  just  as  an  animal  or  a  machine  is 
impelled  to  accomplish  the  work  for 
which  it  was  designed ;  and  the  desire 
dies  only  when  gratified,  or  when  its 
natural  force  is  spent,  or  when  sup- 
planted by  some  other  desire  equally 
blind,  «md  equally  out  of  its  control. 
How  can  we  affix  the  epithet  selfish, 
or  any  other  term  indicating  either 
blame  or  praise,  to  a  creature  which  as 
^et  is  not  a  self  at  all,  either  in  thought, 
m  word,  or  deed  ?  For  let  it  be  par- 
ticulariy  noted  that  the  notion  of  self 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  no- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  it  possesses  far 
more  than  a  mere  logical  value  and 
contents— it  is  absolutely  genetic  or 
creative.  Thinkimg  oneself"  1  *•  makes 
oneself  "  I  ;**  and  it  is  only  by  thinking 
himself  **  I**  that  a  man  C€M  make 
himself  '*  I  ;**  or  in  other  words,  change 
an  unconscious  thing  into  that  which 
is  now  a  conscious  self.  Nothing  else 
will  or  can  do  it.  So  long  as  a  Being 
does  not  think  itself  **  I**  it  does  not 
and  cannot  become  "  I.*'  No  other 
being,  no  being  except  itself  can  make 
it  *'  1."  More,  however,  of  this  here- 
after. 

But  now  mark  the  moment  when  the 
child  pronounces  the  word  "  I,**  and 
knows  what  this  expression  means. 
Here  is  a  new  and  most  important 
step  taken.  Let  no  one  regard  this 
stq>  as  iuttgnificant,  or  treat  our  men- 
tion of  it  lighdy  and  superciliously  ; 
for  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  a  step 
the  like  of  which  in  magnitude  and 
wonder  the  human  being  never  yet 
took,  and  never  shall  take  again, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
rational  and  immortal  career.  We 
have  read  in  fable  of  Circsean  charms, 
which  changed  men  into  brutes ;  but 
here  in  this  little  monosjUuble  \tb  con- 
tained a  truer  and  more  potent  charm 
»-tiie  spell  of  an  inverted  and  nnfa- 
bulous  enchantment,  which  converts 
thc^fl/ into  tile //w»m/i  being.  Tho"^ 
origination  of  this  little  mouosjllabl' 
lifts  man  out  of  the  niUural  into  thi 
moral  universe.  It  pLaecs  him,  is 
deed,  npon  a  perilous  pre-eminence 
being  the  ai^sertion  of  nothing  lesL 
than  bis  own  absolute  ind 
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He  is  now  no  longer  a  paradisiacal 
creature  of  blind  and  unconscious 
good.  He  has  fallen  from  that  estate 
by  this  Tory  a8sertion  of  his  indepen- 
dence ;  buty  in  conipensation  for  this, 
he  is  now  a  ^conscious  and  a  moral 
creature,  knowing  evil  from  good,  and 
able  to  choose  the  latter  eyen  when  he 
embraces  the  former ;  and  this  small 
word  of  one  letter,  and  it  alone,  is  the 
talisman  which  has  effected  these 
mighty  changes  ;  which  has  struck 
from  his  being  the  fetters  of  the  law 
of  causality,  and  giyen  him  to  breathe 
the  spacious  atmosphere  of  absolute 
freedom  ;  thus  rendering  him  a  moral 
and  accountable  agent,  by  making  him 
the  first  cause  or  complete  originator 
of  all  hb  actions. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
origin  and  application  of  the  word 
*'  1,"  as  used  by  the  child,  we  shall 
see  what  a  remarkable  contrast  exists 
between  this  term  and  any  other  ex- 
pression which  he  employs  ;  and  how 
strikingly  different  its  origin  is  from 
that  of  all  these  expressions.  We 
hare  already  stated  that  the  child's 
employment  of  language  previous  to 
his  use  of  the  word  "  I,*'  may  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation, or  that  at  any  rate  it  falls  to  be 
considered  as  a  mere  illustration  of  the 
general  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He 
hears  other  people  applying  certain 
sounds  to  designate  certain  objects; 
and  when  these  objects  or  similar  ones 
are  presented,  or  in  any  way  recalled, 
to  him,  the  consequence  is,  that  he 
utters  the  same  sounds  in  connexion 
with  their  presence.  All  this  takes 
place,  very  naturally,  under  the  com- 
mon law  of  association.  But  neither 
association,  nor  the  principle  of  imi- 
tation, nor  any  conceivable  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  will 
account  for  the  child's  use  of  the  word 
*'  1."  In  originating  and  using  this 
term,  he  reverses,  or  runs  counter  to 
all  these  laws»  and  more  particularly 
performs  a  process  diametrically  op- 
posed to  any  act  of  imitation.  Take 
an  illustration  of  this :— A  child  hears 
another  person  call  a  certain  object 
•*  a  table'* — well — the  power  of  imi- 
tation naturally  leads  him  to  call  the 
same  thing,  and  any  similar  thing, 
"  a  table."  Suppose,  next,  that  the 
child  hears  this  person  apply  to  him- 
self the  word  "I** :  In  this  case  too, 
the  power  of  imitation  would  natu- 
rally ^hat  is  to  say,  letting  it  operate 


here  in  the  same  way  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  table)  lead  the  chiVl  to  call 
that  man  "  I"— But  is  this  what  the 
child  does  ?  No.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
comes conscious,  he  ceases,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  word  '*  I**  is  concerned,  to 
be  an  imitator.  He  still  applies  the 
word  "  table"  to  the  objects  to  which 
other  people  apply  that  term ;  and  in 
this  he  imitates  them.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  word  "  I,*'  he  applies  tins 
expression  to  a  thing  totally  difierent 
from  that  which  he  hears  all  other 
people  applying  it  to.  They  apply  it 
to  tnemselves,  but  he  does  not  apply 
it  to  them,  but  to  himself;  and  in  this 
he  is  not  an  imitator,  but  the  absolute 
originator  of  a  new  notion,  upon  which 
he  now,  and  henceforth,  takes  up  his 
stand,  and  which  leads  him  on  in  the 
career  of  a  destiny  most  momentous, 
and  altogether  anomalous  and  new. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  is  it  ob- 
jected that  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  I  '* 
the  child  may  still  be  considered  an 
imitative  creature,  inasmuch  as  he 
merely  applies  to  himself  a  word 
which  he  nears  other  people  applying 
to  themselves,  having  borrowcKi  this 
application  of  if  from  them  ?  Oh ! 
vain  and  short>sighted  objection !  As 
if  this  very  fact  did  not  necessarily 
imply  and  prove  that  he  has  first  of 
all  originated  within  himself  the  notion 
expressed  by  the  word  *'  I,"  (namely, 
the  notion  of  his  conscious  self),  and 
thereby,  and  thereby  only,  has  be- 
come capable  of  comprehending  what 
they  mean  by  it.  In  the  use  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  word  every  man 
must  be  altogether  original.  No  per- 
son can  teach  to  another  its  true  mean- 
ing and  right  application ;  for  this 
reason,  that  no  two  human  beings 
ever  use  it,  or  ever  can  use  if,  in  the 
same  sense  or  apply  it  to  the  same 
being ;  a  true  but  astounding  paradox, 
which  may  be  thus  forcibly  expressed. 
Every  one  rightiy  calls  himself  by  a 
name  which  no  other  person  can  call 
him  by  without  being  convicted  of  the 
most  outrageous  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable insaoity.  The  word  "l" 
in  my  mouth  as  applied  to  you  would 
prove  me  to  be  a  madman.  The  word 
"I"  in  your  mouth  as  applied  to  iwu 
would  prove  you  to  be  the  same. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  by  any  conceiv- 
ability  teach  you  what  it  means  nor 
can  you  teach  me.  We  must  both  of 
us  originate  it  first  of  all  independent* 
ly  for  ourselves,  and  then  we  cap  un» 
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doratand  one  anot1|er.  This  may  bo 
put  to  the  actual  test  if  an j  one  b  cu- 
rious to  prove  it.  Let  any  man  teach 
a  parrot  to  say  '*  1"  (it  meaning  there- 
by itself)^  And  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
unwrite  all  that  we  have  written  upon 
this  topic.  • 

We  have  now,  then,  brought  this 
question  to  a  conclusion ;  besides  hav- 
ing opened  up  slightly  and  incidentally 
a  few  collateral  views  connected  with 
other  problems,  we  have  returned  a 
distinct  answer  to  the  question — When 
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does  consciousness  come  into  opera-' 
tion  ?  Sensation,  passion,  reason,  &c. 
all  exist  as  soon  as  the  human  being  is 
bom,  but  consciousness  only  comes  in- 
to existence  when  he  has  originated 
within  him  the  notion  and  the  reality 
denoted  by  the  word «'  I."  Then  on- 
ly does  he  begin  to  exist  for  himself 
In  our  next  paper  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  (Uscussion  of  the  most  important, 
but  at  the  sai^e  time  most  difficult, 
question  in  all  psychology — How  does 
consciousness  come  into  operation  ? 


WHIG  PRACTICES  AND  WHIG  PROFESSIONS. 


It  is  usual  for  statesmen  and  philo- 
sophers, in  considering  the  position 
and  prospects  of  a  country,  to  >  search 
in  the  history  of  bygone  times  for  cir- 
cumstances analogous  to  those  in  which 
they  feel  themselves  placed ;  and  thus, 
very  frequently,  with  the  page  of  ex- 
penence  opened  before  them,  they  are 
supplied  with  beacons,  and  landmarks, 
and  warnings,  to  aid  them  in  the  task  of 
regulating  the  national  affairs.  But 
now,  all  speculators  and  rulers  may 
search  in  vain  for  any  records  of  a 
time  similar  to  the  present.  There 
may  have  been  seasons  of  more  urgent 
peril,  and  periods  of  deeper  gloom ; 
there  may  have  been  eras  of  more  mis- 
fortune, and  times  of  greater  distress ; 
but  never  in  the  whole  history  of  man 
was  there  an  age  of  such  vast  import- 
ance, and  of  such  manifest  transitions, 
in  which  the  controllers  of  popular 
destinies  were  more  insignificant  in 
their  talents,  and  more  unworthy  of 
their  charge.  We  look  around  us  and 


see  elements  at  work  of  the  most 
powerAil  nature,  principles  at  work  of 
the  most  cogent  force,  and  passions 
aroused  of  me  strongest  description  ; 
but  those  who  are  doomed  to  "  ride 
on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm** 
are  partakers  of  little  of  the  energy  of 
the  time,  and  are  feeble  instruments  in 
feeble  hands.  It  is  indeed  marvellous 
to  behold,  at  a  period  when  mighty 
interests  are  at  stake  and  mighty  minds 
are  wanted  to  uphold  them,  the  great 
intellectual  lords  of  the  creation,  ex- 
cluded by  a  faction  from  influence  and 
authority,  and  excluded  thus  in  order 
to  keep  in  positions  they  are  not  qua- 
lified to  fill  the  trembling  puppets  of  a 
corrupt  court.  We  much  doubt  if 
there  be  now  a  man  in  Britain  of  ac- 
knowledged mental  superiority  —  if 
there  be  a  single  man  whose  name  will 
float  down  the  rushing  stream  of  time, 
who  possesses  any  direct  influence  on 
the  national  councils,  or  any  weight 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 


*  It  wiU  not  do  to  aay  that  man  is  capable  of  forming  the  notion  expreaatd  by  the 
word  *'  I,"  in  consequence  of  the  reason  with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  and  that 
the  parrot  and  other  animals  are  not  thos  capable  of  forming  it  in  consequence  of  their 
inferior  degree  of  intelligence.  We  have  treated  of  this  point  at  some  length  in  the 
first  part  of  our  discnsaion.  Let  us  now,  however,  make  one  remark  on  the  subject. 
It  is  plain  that  an  increase  or  a  deficiency  of  reason  can  only  cause  the  creature  in 
which  it  operates  to  accomplish  its  ends  with  greater  or  less  exactness  and  perfection. 
Reason  in  itself  runs  straight,  however  much  its  volume  maybe  augmented.  Is  it  said 
that  this  consciousness,  this  self-reference,  this  reflex  fact  denoted  by  the  word  '*  I," 
is  merely  a  peculiar  inflection  which  reason  takes  in  man,  and  which  it  does  not  take 
in  animals  ?  True ;  but  the  smallest  attention  shows  us  that  reasou  only  takes  this  peculiar 
Inflection  in  consequence  of  falling  in  with  the  (act  of  consciousness :  so  that  instead 
of  reason  accounting  for  consciousness,  instead  of  consciousness  being  the  derivative 
of  reason,  we  find  that  it  is  consciousness  which  meets  reason,  and  gives  it  that  pecn- 
liar  turn  we  have  spoken  of,  rendering  it  and  all  its  works  referable  to  ourselves.  It 
is  not,  then,  reason  which  gives  rise  to  consdousoess,  but  it  is  the  prior  existence  of 
consciousness  which  makes  reason  human  reason. 
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Strange!  that  when  a  Brougham  and 
a  WeUingtoDf  a  Lyndhurst  and  a 
Stanley,  a  Graham  and  a  Peel»  adorn 
the  age  we  Uye  in,  that  a  Melbourne 
and  a  Palmerston,  a  Rice,  a  Howick» 
a  Russell,  or  a  Glenelg,  should  be 
chief  Ministers  of  this  great  country ! 
These  miserable  mockeries  of  execu- 
tive authoritVy  these  wretched  play- 
things of  wild  theorists  and  ambi- 
tious religionists,  are  strutting  their 
brief  hour  on  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  whose  parts  are  cast  in  the 
yast  drama  of  the  world,  and  whose 
actions  are  destined  to  be  remembered 
and  discussed  throughout  ages  on  ages 
to  follow.  Alas,  alas,  for  England, 
whose  Cbathams  and  Hampdens, 
whose  Pitts  and  Cannings,  have  fed 
the  flame  of  imperial  ambition  in  the 
breasts  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people, 
when  those  who  are  fitted,  like  mes, 
only  to  buzz  in  the  sunshine,  to  flutter, 
disappear,  and  be  forgotten,  are  raised 
up  to  an  eminence  which  must  bewil- 
der, if  it  does  not  totally  madden  and 
destroy  them.  Oh  I  for  the  Yoice  of 
the  great  men  of  old,  or  for  their 
mighty  spirits,  to  animate  and  to  shame 
the  people.  We  are  living  tfnder  ru- 
lers who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  they 
pretended  to  feel  and  to  value,  have 
gained  their  places,  and  have  kept 
their  pay,  and  who  would  sacrifice  all 
— die  small  remnants  of  their  charac- 
ters, and  all  that  remains  of  British 
institutions— to  continue  still  longer  in 
offices  they  fill  only  to  disgrace. 

But  we  pass  from  this  subject  as  one 
requiring  no  diffusive  comment;  all 
men  feel,  and  all  honestly  or  silently 
acknowledge  that  the  present  govern- 
ors of  the  country  can  stand  no  com- 
parison whatever  with  their  highly- 
gifted  opponents,  or  with  the  most 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  more  li- 
beral party.  We  will  proceed,  then, 
to  other  points  which  render  the  pre- 
sent state  of  parties  most  remark- 
able ;  and  in  so  doing,  will  endeavour 
calmly  to  show  the  exact  position  of 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Whigs.  In 
thb  matter  there  is  more  than  meets 
the  eye  of  the  common  observer,  there 
is  much  that  deserves  attention  from 
all  nien  who  pretend  to  be  candid  in 
their  Judgment,  and  patriotic  in  their 
views. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Consenrativea 


Whig  Prqf€$$iwM.     .  [Jmie^ 

are  an  wUri^  bo^.      We  idiude  to 
the  Conservatives  as  that  neat  and 
rapidly.increasing  body  which  consists 
of  tho  great  advocates  and  the  great 
opponents  (now  for  the  first  time  in 
union)of  all  the  great  measures  and  of  all 
the  cmef  principles,  men,  and  cabineta» 
of  the  pi^Bsent  age.     We  see,  for  in- 
stance. Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  Liberal  jpoU- 
ticians  of  Mr  Canning's  school,  Lord 
Haddington  and  Lord  Whamdiffe, 
united  with  Sir  James  Grahame  and 
Lord  Stanley,  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  Reform  Act;  with  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  the  old  Whig  parU^; 
with  the  Knight  of  Kerry  and  the  Li- 
beral Protestants  of  Ireland ;  with  the 
great  body  of  the   Scotch  Church ; 
with  the  Presbyteriansand  Orangemen 
of  Ulster ;  and  with  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett  and  the  alarmists  of  the  empire. 
All  these  men,  hitherto  much  opposed 
and  much  disunited,  have  now  found 
common  ground  for  contest,  and  com- 
mon principles  as  bonds  of  confedera- 
tion ;  thev  have  Joined  together  gra- 
dually, adding  continually  to  the  Con- 
servative party  fresh  weight  of  cluurac- 
ter,  fresh  elements  of  strength,  ami 
fresh  talent  and  influence ;  they  have 
not  sought  but  rather  avoided  office ; 
they  have  endured  the  frowns  of  a 
court  without  disrespect;   and  have 
gained  power  in  the  nation  without 
seeking  to  abuse  it.   It  is  idle  to  deny 
that  these  men  will  retain  in  the  union 
they  have  formed  all  the  good  that  has 
ever  distinguished  either  their  minda 
or  their  principles,  and  will  necessa- 
rily modify  any  evil  that  attached  to 
them.     Nothing  more,  then,  can  be 
wanted  than  the  acquisitbn  of  nation- 
al confidence ;  and  this  a  very  short 
examination  will  prove  has  not  alto- 
gether been  withholden.     For,  look- 
ing to  the  Conservative  ranks,  we  find 
there  the  great  mass  of  those  by  whom 
the  opinions  of  others  are  piincipally 
guided ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  heredi- 
tary nobility ;  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  gentry ;  the  chief  poition  of 
the  wealthy  classes ;  the  Universities, 
and  the  learning  of  the  land ;  the  pro- 
fessions ;  the  relijg^ious  part  of  the  po- 
pulation ;  the  agriculturists ;  and  those 
m  every  village  or  city  of  tiie  eountry 
distinguished  for  superior  W(»rth  or 
superior  independence** 


*  We  feel  that  it  li  better  (in  order  to  prevent  interruption  In  tiie  Hne  of  onr  argn- 
ment)  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  in  a  note  {  and,  thereforei  we  shall  here  proceed  to 
address  ourselres  to  the  details  of  this  subject. 
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In  the  House  of  Commoiu,  elected  yiews.     On  the  other  handj  the  ranks 

under  circumstances  most  disadvanta-  of  the  Liberals  are  all  disorder,  and 

geous  to  the  Consenratives,  we  find  a  are  thinning  daily  from  defeats  and  d»- 

decided  miyority  of  the  representa-  sertions.    They  haye,  indeed,  and  will 

tiyes  of  Great  Britain,  whose  yoice  is  probably  continue  to  haye,  such  men 

neutraUsed,    not  oyerbome    by  the  as  fled  to  Adullam, — all  who  are  in 

pledged  phalanx  of  Popish  nominees  debt  and  all  who  are  discontented ; 

from  the  sister  ishmd.    We  find  that  they  haye  the  whole  concentrated  force 

each  successiye  general  election  since  of  Popery,  the  strenuous  aid  of  politi- 

the  Reform  Bill  has  increased  materi-  cal  dissenters,  and  the  sympatlues  of 

ally  the  strength  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  men  of  any  religion,  and  of  men  who 

supporters,  and  that  eyen,  on  casual  00-  boast  of  none.     In  the  class  often- 

casions,  as  when  single  elections  occur,  pounders  they  may  still  find  their  gnreat 

the  tendency  of  things  and  the  feelings  consolation  and  their  reward.  Haying 

ofthe  constituency  are  generally  shown  eaUed  that  body  Into  political  exitt« 

to  be  fayourable  to  the  Consenratiye  ence,  they  may  reasonably  hope  for 


The  Btreogth  of  the  Conseryative  party,  we  are  told,  conaiits  prinoipaUy  in  its 
wealth.  Now,  however  important  this  item  may  be,  it  by  no  means  should  ezolude 
the  connderation  of  others.  It  is  true  that  the  great  capitalists  of  England  are  Con- 
servatives, as,  for  instance,  the  Ark wrights,' Hopes,  Drummonds,  Mileses,  Barings,  Bai- 
leys, Hoares,  Baillies,  peels,  Glyns,  Sec.  &c. ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  while  the 
Whigs  can  boast  of  about  half  a  dozen  great  proprietors,  like  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Bedford  and  Lord  Fitzwllliam,  and  among  the  commoners,  like  Mr  Methven  and 
Mr  Byng,  the  vast  minority  of  such  persons — as,  for  instance,  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch, 
Northumberland,  Portland,  Newcastle,  Lords  Ward,  Lonsdale,  Dartmouth,  Rolle, 
Powis,  Sir  W.  Wynn,  Mr  Egerton,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  great  wealth,  withlbiur- 
fifths  of  the  squirearchy— are  stanchly  Conservative.  It  is  true  also,  as  Lord  Broughsm 
acknowledged,  that  an  immense  proportion  of  men,  possessing  L.500  a-year,  are  in- 
clined the  same  way.  But  all  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  main  feature  of  the 
Conservative  party.  In  whatever  respect,  save  in  mere  numbers  (and  even  then 
the  Liberals  must  go  to  the  lowest  grades  for  assistance),  we  compare  the  Conserva^ 
tives  and  the  Whigs,  the  former  have  decidedly  the  advantage.  Let  us  take  a  few 
examples.  In  the  House  of  Lords  we  find  a  minority  of  about  two -thirds  irmly  in  favour 
of  Conservative  principles,  and  thase  two-thirds  comprising  (notwithstanding  all  Whig 
boasting)  a  very  large  m^ority  of  those  Peers  whose  funilies  were  ennobled  prior  to 
1600;  and,  moreover,  among  them  we  recognise  most  of  those  whose  family  namea 
shine  in  the  brilliant  records  of  national  renown.  The  Devereux  and  Conrtenays,  the 
Herberts  and  O'Briens,  the  Stuarts  and  Montagus,  the  St  Johns  and  Bmces,  the  Gra- 
hams and  Percies,  the  Nevilles,  the  0*Neilli  and  the  Gordons.  Again,  in  the  list  of 
the  commoners,  we  find  that  not  only  is  nearly  every  single  baronet  of  very  early 
tion  Conservative,  but  that  all  the  principal  gentry,  baronets  or  not,  are  on  the 
side.  It  is  thus  with  the  Mordaunts,  Egertons,  KnatchbuUs,  Carews,  Bacons,  Bur- 
detts,  Derings,  Beaumonts,  Wynns,  Vaughans,  Dugdales,  Cbetwoodes,  Tremaynes, 
Harcourts,  Hadlrigges,  Trollopes,  Shelleys,  Aclands,  Musgraves,  Vyvyanns,  Con- 
stables, Traflbrds,  Tyrells,  Fltiherberts,  Knightleys,  Gresleys,  Heskeths,  Hoghtons, 
&c.  &c.  In  like  manner  with  the  clergy ;  with  the  great  heroes  of  the  age,  the  Wel- 
lingtons, Combermeres,  Beresfords,  Hills,  &c.  &c. ;  with  the  great  literary  stars  and 
heirs  of  fame,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Wilson,  Hallam,  Buckland,  Lockhart,  Chalmers, 
Croly,  and  Faraday,  are  firm  in  their  noble  constitutional  zeal,  like  their  great  firienda 
who  slumber  in  the  tomb — Scott,  Heber,  Dav       i    '  »     "  ■    i.  <  . 

If  a  similar  examination  to  these  were  made,  with  reference  either  to  Scotland  or 
to  Ireland  singly,  the  strength  and  superiority  of  the  Conservative  party  would  be  still 
more  manifest     In  the  latter  country,  the  provortion  of  wealth,  respectability,  indus- 
try, and  intelligence  is  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives,  that,  though 
are  a  very  small  minority  in  numbers,  and  have  the  whole  force  of  an  unscrupuli 
abased  executive  to  oppose,  they  make  a  good  and  not  unBuccessrul  fight  witti 
allied  forces  of  the  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Repealers.      In  Scotland,  it  is  unncccssM* 
say  how  vast  the  preponderance  is  in  li^vour  of  Contervatism,  among  all  those  ^ 
names  will  be  remembered  after  death,  among  the  great  ancient  families  of  tW 
and  the  possessors  of  hereditary  or  aequired  property.     Indeed  we  may  repe^ 
there  b  no  point,  save  that  of  numbers,  in  which  the  Conservalives  have  not  a 
macy  undoubted  and  increasing. 
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gratitude  and  assistance.  But,  with 
these  powerful  auxiliaries,  their  force 
remains  feeble  for  resistance,  and  too 
discordant  to  venture  assaults ;  their 
ragged  regiment  of  persons  who  have 
notMng  to  lose,  and  of  many  who 
struggle  in  politics  for  gain,  their 
commissioners,  and  their  masters,  their 
servants  and  their  dictators,  all  to- 
gether find  that  their  prospects  are 
darkening  day  by  day,  and  that  the 
contempt  of  the  people  is  gaining 
ground  in  every  comer  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Whig-Radicals,  backed  by 
the  advocates  of  measures  they  them- 
selves affect  to  disapprove,  supported 
by  Repealers  and  Voluntaries,  by  the 
friends  of  organic  changes,  and  by  the 
opponents  of  all  these  politicians,  are 
tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  parties 
they  cannot  control,  or  are  driven  for- 
ward to  proceedings  they  consider  fla- 
gitious. Nevertheless  they  retain  their 
situations,  and,  to  the  best  of  their 
meagre  ability,  obey  those  who  sus- 
tain their  authority : 

'*  For  'tis  a  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
To  espouse  Ub  cause  by  whom  you  eat  and 
drinf 

Formerly,  they  had  among  them 
many  of  the  influential  and  important 
persons  of  the  land,  but  now  their 
hopes  at  an  election  rest  on  towns 
they  have  enfranchised,  on  priest-rid- 
den constituencies,  and  on  Govern- 
ment boroughs.  In  the  counties,  at 
the  last  election,  the^  were  triumph- 
antly beaten,  even  m  those  (West 
Norfolk,  for  instance)  where  some 
**  pure  old  Whig"  magnate,  in  the 
height  of  his  liberalism,  lorded  it  over 
all.  No  more  do  political  unions 
assemble  in  thousands  to  laud  the 
Whigs,  or  to  read  letters  from  Lord 
John  Russell  about  "  the  whisper  of 
a  faction  ;*'  no  more  do  the  multitude 
lift  aloud  their  voices  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  a  no-patronage  and  a  Re- 
form Administration.  Tempora  mu- 
tantw.  The  Ministers,  resting  to- 
day on  the  support  of  one  side,  and 
to-morrow  on  the  pity  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, plod  hard  through  the  dreary 
drudgery  of  a  despised  and  useless 
official  existence,  **  patted  on  the 
back'*  by  a  Hume,  ridiculed  by  a 
Harvey,  thwarted  by  a  Molesworth, 
and  dependent  npon  the  smiles  of  a 
Wakley,  for  a  continuance  of  his 
very  flattering  approval  of  them  as 
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**  squeezable  materials.**  ^  They  sub- 
mit meekly  to  all  thb,  joining  with  ail 
who  have  denounced,  cringing  to  all 
who  despise  them ;  biting  the  dust  at 
the  feet  of  an  O'Connell,  honouring 
heroes  like  Evans,  promoting  para- 
gons like  Turton,  enriching  patriots 
Uke  Lord  Durham,  or,  peradventure, 
playing  still  the  same  amusing  game 
of  politicians,  praying  their  Conser- 
vative opponents  to  save  them  from 
their  friends,  **  And  all  for  quarter- 
day!'*  Every  single  election  which 
casual  circumstances  produce  creates 
shiver  through  their  whole  body ; 
their  hopes  have  faded ;  they  trust 
solely  to  the  precarious  aids  of 
patronage  and  the  court.  Even 
those  who  were  formerly  stanch  ad- 
herents have  grown  cold  in  their 
love,  and  seem  insincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions. Where  is  Lord  Spencer? 
Where  is  Lord  Grey?  Who  hears 
now  any  Whiggism  from  the  former 
oracles  of  Liberalism,  the  Denmans 
and  Westerns,  the  Sebrights  and 
Tankervilles  ?  These,  and  others  of 
their  former  leaders,  have  been  gra- 
dually falling  away,  and  no  signs  of 
conversions,  no  symptoms  of  change, 
appear  in  any  other  to  recompense  for 
the  loss. 

When  such  is  the  position  of  par- 
ties, there  can  be  no  great  astonish- 
ment if  the  Whigs  are  losing  ground 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country, 
while  the  Conservatives  are  concilia- 
ting as  fast  public  confidence.  That 
such  is  the  fact  is  perfectly  notorious ; 
those  who  run  may  read.  But  it  is 
not  only  thus  food  of  hope  and  for 
glorious  anticipations  is  supplied  us. 
The  people  perceive  the  superiority 
not  only  of  the  Conservative  party, 
but  of  the  Conservative  policy.  Three 
years  have  passed,  we  should  say  have 
been  idled  away,  since  Lord  Mel- 
bourne returned  to  power.  There 
has  been  ample  time  for  full  consider 
ration  of  all  he  has  done,  of  all  he  has 
promised,  and  of  all  ho  has  prevented 
or  neglected.  Let  us  try  his  admi- 
nistration by  the  tests  we  are  enabled 
to  apply,  and  then  see  how  far  prac- 
tices and  professions  accord,  how  fu* 
expectations  have  been  realized,  and 
the  country  has  been  improved.  The 
Whigs  came  in  pledged  to  three  prin- 
ciples—Retrenchment— Reform— -and 
Peace.  To  each  of  these  heads  then 
we  will  address  ourselves. 
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I.   As  to  Retrenchment.      Never 
was  a  promise  so  pompousl  j  publish- 
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ed  and  Taunted,  so  ridiculously  vio- 
lated or  forgotten.  Here  is  the  proof 
of  Whig  economy,  uncontradicted, 
and  undeniable,  extracted  from  pub- 
lic documents,  and  publicly  quoted 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  every  member  there, 
by  Mr  Hume  :— 

Expenditure  of  the  country. 

1835,  .    1..48,764,000 

1836,  .      50,749,000 

1837,  .     51,319,000 

In  1838  it  is  to  be  about  one  million 
more,  and  that  in  spite  of  an  absolute 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  about 
L. 700,000  ;  and  with  every  prospect 
(we  regret  to  have  to  say  it)  of  an  in- 
creased deficiency  in  the  next  budget  I 
Some  of  the  items  of  increase  are  sin- 
gular. The  navy  has  increased  in 
the  above-mentioned  three  years  about 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and 
the  increase  is  to  be  larger  this  year. 
The  army  has  increased  less  in  the 
three  years  in  proportion,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  candle-end  and  cheese- 
paring economy  adopted  in  this  de- 
partment had  left  it  so  unprepared  for 
the  Canadian  war,  that  an  increase 
must  take  place  this  year  of  about  half 
a  million.  The  ordnance  estimates  of 
the  three  years  and  of  the  present 
year  partake  of  the  same  character. 
The  sums  expended  in  commissions 
this  year  will  be  about  double  the 
amount  paid  in  1835,  which  was 
L.92,613  I  The  Scotch  Church  com- 
mission alone,  up  to  the  end  of  1837, 
had  expended,  without  doing  any 
thing  of  the  slightest  importance, 
about  L.30,000.  The  Malta  com- 
mission, which,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  cost  nothing,  has  spent 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds  in  a  few 
months,  under  Lord  Glenelg.  Lord 
Gosford's  mission  to  Canada  (which 
was  previous  to,  and  separate  from 
his  period  of  chief  governorship)  cost 
about  L.  13,000  ;  and  Lord  Durham*s 
expenses  are  to  be  unlimited.  The 
amount  of  secret  service  money  for 
this  year  we  have  not  yet  heard,  bat 
as  it  has  of  late  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, we  presume  we  may  calcu- 
late that  in  this  item  there  will  be  at 
present  no  '*  retrenchment.** 

In  truth,  whatever  else  the  Mel- 
bourne Whigs  may  have  done,  and 


we  are  not  insensible  to  the  craft  of 
their  thimblerigs,  or  the  absurdity  of 
their  exhibitions,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to 
understand  in  what  single  point  they 
have  retrenched  the  public  expendi- 
ture a  single  shilling.  They  have,  it 
is  true,  granted  a  Pension- List  Com- 
mittee, but  that  was  a  gross  juggle 
from  the  beginning,  was  intended  as 
a  delusion,  and  we  may  very  safely 
predict  will  save  the  country  nothing. 
No  other  attempt,  either  genuine  or 
fraudulent,  to  lessen  the  public  expen- 
diture has  been  made.  What  places 
have  been  abolished?  Behold  Mr 
Shiels*  snug  sinecure  at  Greenwich ; 
Captain  Plumridge*s  at  Falmouth; 
and  Mr  Fox*s  at  Berlin :  or  consider 
the  grand  Patronage  Scheme  of  giving 
Government  the  appointment  of  piud 
chairmen  of  quarter- sessions  through- 
out the  country  I  But  this  is  not  all. 
Other  plans  are  afloat  for  a  rural  po- 
lice, and  then  Ministers  are  to  have 
the  nomination  of  officers  innumerable; 
and,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  this 
mighty  project,  aUttle  farce  of  retrench- 
ment has  been  got  up  for  reducing  tho 
yeomanry  a  few  himdreds,  and  their 
expense  about  as  much.  The  only 
Whig  specifics  for  retrenchment  of 
which  we  ever  heard,  were  sales  of 
stores  from  the  ordnance  and  the  dock- 
yards ;  but  now  it  appears  that,  for 
some  time  past,  there  has  been  nothing 
to  sell,  and  a  necessity  has  been  created 
for  buying  anyhow,  much  which  was 
improvidently  and  foolbhly  disposed 
of  before.  Numerous  jobs  of  the 
greatest  enormity  have  been  openly 
perpetrated;  the  Commissions,  it  is 
well  known,  have  been  multiplied  be- 
yond precedent,  and  the  kind  gifts 
(it  appears  payment  will  not  be  sought) 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  of  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, &c.,  have  left  the  arsenals 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  poverty  and 
destitution.  Let  any  reasonable  man 
compare  the  accounts  of  the  Duke  of 
Weliington*s  administration  in  1830 
with  the  statements  and  estimates  of 
Mr  Spring  Uice  for  1B38,  aiul  then 
judge  of  what  nature  Whig  retrench- 
ment has  been.  It  is,  at  tho  present 
day  when  Sir  Henry  ParncU  is  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  quite  ludicrous 
to  read  his  book  on  Financial  Reform, 
and  then  compare  his  rceommenr 
tions  to  other  administrations,  wi 
the  proceedings  of  that  Govemm- 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  Wh 
has  sprung  his  sudden  love  for 
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reiidencei ;  whenoe  his  toleratum  of  a 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  of 
all  those  other  enonnitiee  his  book 
was  written  to  condemn?  Li  those 
palmy  days  of  Whig  punty^  the  doo- 
trine  was  taught;,  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  reduced  to  meet  the  inoome ; 
but  now^  when  Uie  revenue  is  falling 
0%  when  heavy  inevitable  demands 
must  be  made  for  the  ooronation^  and 
the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
war  with  Canada,  not  m^  word  is 
mentioned  of  retrenchmMit,  mM»  a  va- 
lorous assault  on  a  few  sttay  troops  of 
cheap  veomanry.  So  mu^,  then,  for 
the  Whig- Radical  professions  respeot- 
ing  retrenchment.  They  came  into 
office  to  abolish  corruption  and  esta^ 
blish  economy  I  they  seem  likely  to 
go  out,  leaving  behind  them  a  mmi- 
nished  revenue,  an  increased  expend!^ 
ture,  9fA  (Oonaequently  an  insufficient 
inoom«i  c 

n«  What  then  has  been  the  mea- 
sure to  which  they  have  acted  up  to 
their  promises  concerning  reform  ? 
It  seems  as  if  the  question  itself  was  a 
mockery.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Melbourne  Ministry,  Parliament  has 
sat  in  all  about  twenty-four  months, 
out  of  little  more  than  three  years,  and 
during  those  twenty-four  months  Go- 
vernment has  been  allowed  a  greater 
number  of  the  days  in  each  week  than 
any  leader  of  the  House  ever  before 
claimed.  In  order  to  save  time,  all 
discussions  on  the  presentation  of  pe- 
titions have  been  abolished,  and,  in 
fact,  every  arrangement  has  been  made 
to  facilitate  public  business.  There 
has  been  no  factious  opposition ;  on 
atub  contrary,  the  Conservatives  have 
been  ofUmes  too  lenient,  and  have 
never  in  any  manner  impeded  import- 
ant measures  by  useless  but  harassing 
motions,  or  by  unnecessary  and  un- 
justifiable debates.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  What  mighty  measures 
have  immortalized  the  Melbourne  Mi- 
nistry and  the  reformed  Parliament  ? 


Whig  Profeuioni. 
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Alas  I  Walpole's  was  not  ike  only- 
Whig  Ministry  whioh  provoked  the 
oharaeter  of  the  satirisU. 

'*  Performing  of  nothing,  still  promiting 
wonders, 
By  dint  of  experience,  improving  in 
blunders." 

Lord  Melbourne  and  his  fHends 
have  added  a  new  Marriage  Act  to  the 
Statute  Book,  and  many  snug  situations 
to  the  list  of  places ;  they  have  ap- 
poiated  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Montreal ;  thev  have  abolished  the 
Protestant  bbhoprio  of  Quebec ; 
they  have  sent  three-and-twenty  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  to  India,  manv 
to  Canada,  several,  with  a  few  Popish 
schoolmasters,  to  New  South  Wales ; 
they  have  sent  a  legion  to  Spain  |* 
they  have  passed  a  Municipal  BiU,  af- 
ter having  it  well  reformed  in  the 
Upper  Houe;  they  have  passed  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Tithe  Bill,  after  delay- 
ing it  a  year ;  but  nothing  else,  gocid, 
h^f  or  indifferent,  has  come  from 
their  industrious  hands,  or  their  pro- 
lific brains.  They  came  into  office  to 
earry  an  Appropriation  Clause,  and 
now  they  have  abandoned  their  own 
oflfispring.  We  hear  no  more  of 
Church- Rates ;  the  subject  is  painftil, 
and  is  consigned  to  oblivion.  Last 
Session  they  did  not  introduce  a  single 
measure  of  importance,  till  so  late  in 
the  season  that,  when  the  King  died, 
at  the  latter  end  of  June,  not  one  was 
ready  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  not  even  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
this  Session,  nothing  whatever  was 
done  till  Easter,  though  the  House 
met  in  November;  and  now,  alter 
five  months*  debating,  the  business  of 
the  country  appears  about  to  com- 
mence instead  of  ending.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Session,  some  import- 
ant measures  were  promised,  one  re- 
lating to  Irish  education,  another  to 
Englbh  education  ;  one  to  the  Duchy 
of  Comwall,t  and  o&ers  relating  to 


*  It  appears  that  Government  having  neglected  to  obtain  securities  from  the  Spa- 
nish authorities  for  the  payment  of  the  Legion,  find  the  men  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
and  themselves  bound  to  pay  them  I  What  the  amount  of  this  *'  retrenchment"  will 
be,  has  not  yet  appeared.  As  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  we  should  much  like  to 
Icnow  what  this  Spanish  business,  from  first  to  last,  has  cost  the  country.  We  appre* 
hend  that  when  the  stores,  navy,  marines,  and  the  payment  of  the  starving  heroes  of 
Iran,  are  fairly  considered,  two  millions  would  not  be  too  much  to  guess.  Oh  I  the 
blessings  of  non-intervention. 

t  There  is  a  curious  point  connt cted  with  this  matter  we  cannot  refrain  from  noti- 
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the  Registratioii  Sjstein»  and  Tarious 
topioi  of  intereat.  Where  are  they  ? 
Not  one  whisper  or  word  has  been 
heard  of  one  of  them.  And  thus  it 
was  in  1835,  1836,  and  last  year. 
Thus  it  will  be  next  Session,  if  the 
Mimsters  linger  so  long. 

Lord  Grey*s  Goyemmentdidnot  so 
act.  That  Ministry,  with  many  faults, 
contained  much  that  was  admirabley 
and  effected  much  that  was  important. 
The  Slave  Question,  the  Poor- Law 
Question,  the  East  India  Charter,  the 
Bank  Charter,  Reform  in  Parliament, 
were  all  settled  permanently,  not  on 
the  petty  Melbourne  plan  of  instal- 
ments. But  that  GoYemment  con- 
tained Lords  Grey  and  Spencer,  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  naving  desert- 
ed the  present  Ministry,  and  Lords 
Brougham,  Ripon,  and  Stanley,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  who  finmy  op« 
pose  it.  These  men  were  the  oma^ 
ments  of  the  Grey  Cabinet.  When 
they  retired,  the  body  remained  but 
the  soul  was  gone.  There  can  be  no 
great  cause  K>r  surprise,  then,  in  the 
contrast  nresented  by  the  present  ru- 
lers to  tneir  predecessors.  In  like 
manner,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government,  which  undoubtedly  was 
a  very  able  one,  effected  great  things, 
and  undertook  great  measures,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  evil,  and  that,  too,  at 
a  time  when  the  aspect  of  affairs  abroad 
was  dark  and  portentous.  The  Mel- 
bourne Ministry,  of  course,  is  a  very 
different  concern,  and  attempts  things 
of  a  far  different  character.  Reform 
is  a  venr  good  motto,  but  to  such  Mi- 
nisters It  IS  nothing  more— perhaps  it 
operates  as  somethmg  less.  If  "  the 
constitution**  were  their  motto,  the 
case  would  be  the  same — nothing 
would  then  be  done  to  defend,  just  as 
nothing  is  now  done  to  alter. 

But  then,  forsooth,  the  House  of 


Lords  will  not  pass  "  the  good  mea- 
sures*' of  the  Melbonme  lifinistry.  If 
so,  how,  we  would  ask,  were  Lord 
Grey*s  reform  measures  carried  in 
1833  and  1834  ?  And  if  it  be  true  that 
the  House  of  Lords  presents  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  the  reforms  ^e  Mi- 
nistry promised,  will  it  be  said  that 
that  oarrier  was  not  foreseen,  and  if 
foreseen,  why  were  promises  made 
they  knew  could  not  be  fulfilled  ?  It 
is  easy,  indeed,  to  throw  responsibility 
on  others,  but  the  trick  is  by  this  time 
somewhat  stale,  and  fails  of  its  effect. 
If  Lord  Melbourne  eannot  carry  cer- 
tain measures,  and  believes  those  mea- 
sures to  be  essentially  necessary,  and 
thinks  they  are  rejected,  through  party 
spirit,  against  himself  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  why  does  he  not  retire  and 
make  way  for  men  who  can  carry 
their  views  into  eflbct  ?  He  declares 
he  can  do  nothing  whfle  in  office; 
why,  then,  not  try  to  be  as  strong  in 
Opposition  as  he  seems  to  think  the 
present  Opposition  to  be?  Such  a 
course  b  precisely  that  one  step  the 
Whigs  will  not  tale ;  they  meet  diffi- 
culties, as  Sir  George  Sinclair  deda^ 
red,  with  the  dispkjr  of  every  virtue 
save  a  becoming  resignation.  They 
are  pledged  to  reform — they  are  pow- 
erless to  effect  it^and  yet  they  cling 
to  office  without  the  respect  of  the 
country,  without  the  means  of  useM- 
nesfi,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  the  age.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  may  stand  the  test  bet- 
ter in  relation  to  their  last  profession- 
Peace— and  to  this  point  we  will  pro- 
ceed* 

III.  Lord  Palmerston  has  oftimes 
prided  himself  on  the  fidelity  with 
wbich  he  has  fulfilled  this  pledge. 
This  wonderful  sage  imagines  himu-  ' 
Uation  is  synonymous  with  peace.  He 


dng.  The  veTenoas  of  the  Doeliy  of  ConiwsU  are  the  propeity  of  the  Crown,  or 
mora  properly  of  tha  Prlsaa  of  Walaa,  as  Daka  of  ConiwaU,  and  caaaaqMiitly  the^ 
Whigt  in  the  good  old  tlmaa  mad  to  proteat  against  tbair  baing  taken  firom  tha  Tree-* 
snry  luUasi  a  Prlnae  of  Walaa  was  living.  Tha  atmosphere  of  Court  baa  now  mar^ 
valbNulj  changed  their  aentimentf.  Bui  this  la  not  exnctly  all.  It  aeems  that  these 
revenaet  are  badly  managed,  and  onder  a  different  and  n  batter  syatem  might  be  made 
to  prodoce  nearly  doable  as  mueh  as  they  now  do,  that  Is  about  L.60,000  a-yaar. 
Mr  Spring  Rice  has  promised  to  introduce  a  bill  to  effect  this  objeet.  and  where, 
think  you,  gentle  reader,  the  money  thus  gained  is  to  go  ?  Not  to  the  puUie,  although, 
in  the  case  of  Church  property,  the  Whigi  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  all  the  increase 
they  can  gain  for  that  proper^  Is  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  1  When  the  Court 
is  concerned,  **  they  alter  all  that,*'  and  honestly  improve  property  for  tiie  bentftt  of 
Its  possessor. 
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teen  millions!  What  sort  of  peace 
have  the  Whigs  kept  in  Canada,  where, 
after  a  serious  rebellion,  in  which  a 
war  with  the  United  States  was  jeo- 
parded, a  large  force  of  militaiy  has 
been  sent  for  future  operations  ?  What 
sort  of  peace  have  they  kept  in  Ire- 
land ?  Let  the  following  Parliament- 
ary returns  answer : — 


798 

lias  succumbed  to  every  insult, — at 
Cracow,  at  Algiers,  in  Turkey,  and 
from  the  Americans  at  Buffalo  and 
Nayy  Island.  And  after  all  what  is 
the  result? — The  name  of  England 
stands  lower  than  it  did,  and  that,  too, 
after  three  years'  bucaniering  war  in 
Spain,  and  with  a  war  establishment 
of  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  that 
will  cost  this  year  little  less  than  four- 

'*  The  number  of  crimes  reported  in  1831  was  16,669,  including  210  murden. 
The  number  reported  in  1836  was         •         23,891,  including  620     ditto. 
The  number  reported  in  1837  was        •         27,398,  including  722     ditto.*' 

Again,  the  committals  in  Ireland  are  thus  comparatiyely  given  in  the 
Standard  of  May  2  :— 

'<  1823  (Tory  mismanagement),  14,623. 
1830  (Tory  mismanagement),  15,749. 
1837  (Mulgrave  traoquUlity),  27,396 1 

An  increase  upon  the  first  period  of   .     1,162. 
An  increase  upon  the  second  peiiod  of  11,602. 
An  aggravation  tenfold  of  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  respective  cycles." 


What  renders  this  "  tranauillity " 
the  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact  that 
Ministors  point  to  their  Irish  policy  as 
the  one  bright  spot  in  their  career,  a 
kind  of  political  oasis  in  the  desert. 
On  looking  to  the  facts  we  have  enu- 
merated, it  will  be  seen  that  Ireland  is 
now  very  considerably  worse  in  respect 
of  demoralization  than  she  was  when 
the  Whig^  passed  the  Coercion  Bill. 
At  present  they  deem  the  best  mode 
of  preserving  peace  to  be  the  promo- 
tion of  the  authors  of  agitation,  which 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  has  declared 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  crime 
as  cause  to  effect ! 

What  sort  of  peace  is  promised  in 
India,  where,  if  report  speak  truth, 
more  than  one  outbreak  is  daily  threat- 
ened, and  that  too  while  such  a  dri- 
velling gentleman  as  Lord  Auckland 
is  Governor-General  ?  What  sort  of 
peace  has  Lord  Palmerston  maintain- 
ed with  Holland?  Sent  a  fleet  to 
blockade  the  coast,  issued  orders  in 
Council  to  prevent  trade,  and  to  seize 
all  Dutch  property.  In  Portugal,  hia 
Lordship  and  the  Whig^  have  done 
'their  best  to  become  parties  to  every 
quarrel;  in  Poland,  where  their  help 
was  really  needed,  it  was  entirely  re- 
fused. At  this  present  moment,  through 
Lord  Palmerston*s  policy  and  Wing 
follv  in  other  departments,  our  esta- 
blishments cost  considerably  more  than 
they  did  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  and  the  peace  promised  us  as  a 
blessing  attendant  on  Whig  govern- 
ment is  of  so  fleeting  and  peculiar  a 


kind,  that  it  can  only  be  maintained 
by  large  naval  forces  in  constant  em- 
ployment, and  a  full  war  establishment 
of  military  in  constant  readiness.  Ever 
since  the  Whigs  have  been  in,  there 
has  been  one  continual  succession  of 
interferences  in  matters  with  which 
this  country  has  nothing  to  do  ;  in  the 
colonies,  there  has  been  a  policy  pur- 
sued calculated  to  create  and  foster 
civil  war ;  in  Ireland,  all  the  fine  mea- 
sures which  were  to  give  peace,  hap- 
pmess,  and  tranquillity,  have  ozily  in- 
creased irritation,  and  rendered  the 
fhture  prospects  of  the  land  more 
gloomy. 

Well,  then,  how  far  do  Whig  prac- 
tices in  office  accord  with  Wh^  pro- 
fessions in  Opposition  ?  The  Ministers 
have  been  tried  in  the  scales  and  found 
wanting.  They  have  vacillated  in 
temper,  in  spirit,  and  in  their  plans ; 
their  policy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  under- 
stood, is  the  reverse  of  stable  or  states- 
manlike, their  deeds  amount  to  nothing, 
their  pledges  are  violated,  their  pro- 
fessions are  ftitile,  their  promises  are 
unfulfilled,  they  have  perilled  the  most 
valuable  colonies  of  the  Empire,  and 
allied  themselves  with  the  rebels  in 
Canada  and  the  embryo  rebels  in  the 
sister  island ;  they  have  laid  down  the 
Church  at  the  merey  of  its  foes,  and 
sent  the  dogs  to  lick  the  sores ;  they 
have  displaved  an  imbecility  the  most 
contemptible,  and  a  meanness  the  most 
low;  they  possess  the  confidence  of 
no  single  class,  and  only  the  support 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  their 
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profligate  proceedings.  InParliament* 
the  divisions  speak  plainly  and  forci- 
bly to  the  fact  that  they  are  kept  in 
by  a  most  miserable  msjority,  and  that 
vigorous  motions  respecting  well-cho- 
sen subjects  would  speedily  produce 
their  dismissal.  Thus^  weak  m  their 
position,  inefficient  in  their  measures^ 
and  uncertain  in  their  principles,  there 
is  nothing  connected  with  them  attrac- 
tive of  public  confidence  or  of  general 
respect.  The  tendency  of  events, 
therefore,  is  to  diminish,  in  the  con- 
stituency and  in  Parliament,  the  num^ 
her  ana  the  influence  of  their  adhe- 
rents. Under  these  circumstances, 
the  question  arises  how  far  the  present 
state  of  parties  justifies  inmiediate  en- 
ergetic steps  for  the  restoration  of  Con- 
senratiyes  to  the  Cabinet*  of  the  coun- 
try? This  is  a  subject  only  to  be 
rightly  determined  when  the  true  pros- 
pects of  each  party  are  considered,  as 
well  as  their  true  strength.  Hitherto 
this  consideration  has  generally  influ- 
enced the  Conservatiye  leaders  with  a 
desire  to  delay  as  long  as  was  consist- 
ent wiUi  the  national  interests  the 
ejection  of  the  present  Ministers.  It 
has  been  argued,  and  we  believe  most 
justly,  that  the  longer  the  Whigs  re- 
main in,  the  gpreater  security  will  be 
afforded  for  the  permanency  of  the 
power  of  the  Conservatives,  when  at 
length  the  change  takes  place.  Ex- 
perience during  the  past  two  years 
seems  amply  to  bear  out  this  policy, 
for,  undoubtedly,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel 
were  to  obtdn  office  now,  his  prospects 
and  position  would  be  far  more  encou- 
raging than  they  would  have  been  if 
Lord  Melbourne  had  resigned  in  1836, 
or  even  last  year.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ail  those  causes  of  Whig 
unpopularity  which  are  now  so  strong- 
ly appreciated,  and  to  some  of  which 
we  have  alluded — their  imbecility, 
their  unfortunate  Colonial  adminis- 
tration, their  foreign  policy,  their  va- 
cillation, corruption,  and  folly — are 
all  now  operating  as  strongly  as  ever ; 
and,  moreover,  every  single  case  which 
can  now  be  brought  to  bear  against 
them  will  certainW^  increase  in  force 
and  magnitude.  Let  us  examine  this 
point  with  a  little  more  minuteness, 
and  all  its  importance  will  soon  be 
seen. 

Imagine  the  Whigs  not  only  allow- 
ed to  remain  in,  but  kept  in  by  the  Con- 
servatives, what  is  the  consequence  ? 
The  revenue,  b(vd  this  year,  will  pro- 


bably be  worse  in  the  year  following, 
and  the  deficiency  of  income  must  in- 
crease through  the  great  increase  in 
the  estimates  of  the  present  session. 
The  wild  spirit  of  speculation,  so  long 
operating,  together  with  the  almost 
total  suspension  of  trade  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada,  must  render 
the  state  of  trade,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  worse  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  The  law- 
less  and  perilous  system  of  combina- 
tion among  the  workmen  must  neces- 
sarily, in  the  event  of  any  stagnation  of 
business,  lead  to  results  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  turbulent  description.  The 
state  of  Canada  under  Lord  Durham 
will  become  worse,  for  hb  Lordship's 
character  is  adapted  to  nothing  so 
little  as  situations  of  great  trust,  in 
which  firmness,  comprehensive  views, 
and  a  wish  to  conciliate  and  settle 
must  be  combined.  The  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  country,  long  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  are  approaching 
a  crisis  which  nothing  but  a  very  wise 
and  powerful  Administration  can  avoid. 
The  various  characteristics  which  at 
present  contribute  so  forcibly  to  keep 
alive  every  feeling  that  ever  exbted 
against  the  Ministry,  and  to  excite 
sentiments  of  distrust,  and,  perhaps,  of 
contempt,  where  none  existed  before, 
continue  now  as  marked  as  ever.  All 
that  system  of  Whig  trickery  and  in- 
judicious patronage;  all  that  system 
of  wavering  ambiguity  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  which  at  present  is 
observed  by  the  country,  in  con- 
trast with  the  straightforward  and 
manly  proceedings  of  the  Opposition, 
still  displays  itself  to  all,  to  the  regret 
of  the  friends,  and  to  the  triumph  of 
the  foes,  of  the  Ministry.  Besides,  the 
discord  and  disunion  so  long  threaten- 
ing the  Whig  party,  is  silently  but 
surely  making  progress,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  such  declarations  of  op. 
posing  views  from  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Liberal  party,  as  will  ne- 
cessitate such  compromises  prior  to 
reunion,  as  must  oamage  both,  and 
place  them  in  a  position  of  very  little 
advantage  in  their  opposition  to  the 
next  Conservative  Adminbtration.  On 
the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Conservatives  which  excites 
popular  confidence  b  likely  to  cease 
or  to  be  neglected.  Consequently, 
While  the  Whigs  are  remaining  in 
office,  sinking  lower  and  lower  each 
year,    provoking    continoally   fresh 
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eontompt,  submitting  perpetually  to 
fresh  homiliatioDf  and  adoptiog  more 
and  more  a  ConaerratlTe  policy>  and 
resting  more  and  more  on  Consenra- 
tive  aid;  while,  in  shorty  they  are 
losing  ground,  and  time  is  slipping 
away,  and  casual  elections  are  making 
havoc  in  their  ranks,  the  Conserra- 
tives,  by  their  Judicious  proceedings, 
and  by  their  constant  support  of  Mi- 
nlsters  when  right,  and  exposure  of 
them  when  wrong,  are  fast  securing 
public  confidence,  and  obtaining  such 
popularity  and  respect  as  to  render 
the  next  general  election  a  certain 
Tictory.  But  then  we  are  told  of  all 
ihe  mischief  the  Whigs  may  be  doing 
in  the  mean-time.  This  matter  is 
much  exaggerated.  The  Whigs  can 
carry  no  mischieyous  measures  against 
the  Conservatives  in  the  House  of 
Conunons,  and  if  they  could,  "  tliank 
God,  we  have  a  House  of  Lords  I" 
They  can  do  no  mischief  extensively, 
only  to  themselves.  At  present,  if 
tiiey  were  turned  out  of  oflSce,  we 
venly  believe  they  are  still  siifficiently 
strong  to  do  much,  very  much  more 
mischief  in  Opposition  than  they  can 
effect  while  in  power.  We  are  aware, 
however,  tiiat  although  as  legislators 
they  are  powerless  for  evil,  that  they 
have  unfortunately  such  disposition  to 
abuse  their  trust  to  insure  a  malad- 
ministration of  Church  patronage,  and 
to  produce  many  dangerous  appoint- 
ments, both  at  home  and  abroad.  Is 
it  not,  however,  far  better  to  permit 
this  for  a  time,  even  if  it  can  be  at 
once  prevented,  than  to  seize  authority 
prematurely,  and  so  to  give  the  Whigs, 
hereafter,  a  still  longer  enjoyment  of 
its  fhuts  ?  In  this  case  a  temporary 
sacrifice  inevitably  must  lead  to  per- 
manent good,  while  rashness  must  as 
surely  and  as  certainly  give  the  Whigs 
eventually  a  longer  possession  of  that 
very  power  it  is  now  a  great  ol^ect  to 
destroy.  Again,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  underrate  the  evils  attendant  upon 
allowing  the  Whigs  to  establish  a 
kind  of  imperium  in  imperio  in  Court, 
to  establish  a  despicable  backdoor  in- 
fiuence,  to  cast  their  factious  toils 
round  a  youthful  and  inexperienced 
Queen,  and  to  obtain  all  the  patronage 
and  influence  resulting  from  the  Coro- 
nation. Yet,  after  idl,  what  is  the 
amount  of  evil  here  deplored  ?  First, 
the  possession  of  an  influence  at  Court, 
which  premature  or  factious  attempts 
*Ho  banish  them  from  office  would  only 


increase  and  might  perpetuate,  and 
which.  If  properly  dealt  with,  will  not 
last  any  loneer  than  the  period  of 
Whig  authority.  Secondly,  the  op- 
portunity of  creating  a  few  baronets 
and  peers,  and  of  distributing  other 

Satronage.  Now,  we  doubt  veir  much 
'  it  would  be  wise,  even  if  ft  were 
practicable,  to  expel  the  Whigs  during 
this  month,  and  thus  to  deprive  them 
of  that  which  seems  the  main  object 
of  their  very  lofty  lunbition.  Suppose 
they  create  thirty  peers.  What  then  ? 
Is  the  House  of  Lords  swamped  7  Are 
the  Conservatives  demolished?  Is 
their  majority  (amounting  now,  we 
believe,  to  little  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifly)  materially  lessened  or  af- 
fected ?  The  effect  of  the  Whig  cre- 
ation of  peers,  clearly,  is  only  to 
<Uminish  the  number  of  their  country 
gentlemen,  and  so  leave  North  Wilt- 
shire, and  other  places,  without  Whig 
candidates,  and  to  create  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
filled  by  Conservatives.  When  we 
consider  these  things,  and  when,  in 
addition,  we  consider  that  the  AGni* 
sters,  by  insisting  on  a  shabby  coro- 
nation, must  injure  themselves  not 
only  by  hurrying  the  affdr,  and  so 
stopping  Parliament  before  any  thing 
is  done,  but  by  their  inattention  to 
the  interests  of  trade,  we  candidly 
own  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  the 
oljections  to  the  prospect  of  a  batch  of 
new  Whig  peers  and  oaronets,  bought 
at  a  price  so  dear.  One  point  more 
remains,  and  that  not  the  least  im- 
portant one.  To  be  turned  out  now, 
or  speedily  instead  of  slowlv,  by  the 
sure  operation  of  public  opmioo,  the 
Ministers  must  be  assailed  continually; 
measures  something  similar  to  those 
resulting  from  the  Litchfield  House 
compact  must  be  applied,  and  that 
moderate  but  firm  policy,  which  has 
obtained  for  Conservatism  such  favour 
in  the  country  must  be  abandoned  in 
favour  of  extreme  proceedings  and 
violent  attacks.  In  other  wonls,  the 
Conservatives  must  display  a  foUy 
about  equal  to  that  of  their  opponents. 
The  whole  time  otherwise  employed 
hitherto  must  be  lost,  its  whole  ad- 
vantages must  be  abandoned;  Uie 
Conservatives  must  reduce  themselves 
to  a  level  with  dieir  opponents,  ioin 
with  all  who  will  help  them,  and  ^p- 
wreck  their  hopes  for  the  future,  m 
order   to  attain  a  temporary  party 
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purpose!  The  plan  is  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme,  and  we  may  rest  assured 
nothing  but  an  insanity  not  shared  by 
the  Conserratites  could  dictate  it. 
Doubtless  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the 
interests  of  this  great  land  intrusted  to 
our  present  rulers,  made  the  sport  of 
Ikctions,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
victims  oi  knaves.  Certainly  it  is 
ffrievous  to  witness  a  wild  and  reck- 
uas  spirit  in  the  national  councils,  an 
indifference  to  truth,  and  a  greedy  ap- 
petite for  patronage  and  pay.  Yet  it 
must  be  acknowMged  that  too  many, 
in  the  present  day,  are  ciureless  who 
rules,  are  indifferent  to  the  character 
of  the  executive,  and  to  the  security 
of  the  great  institutions  now  threaten- 
ed and  endangered.  There  is  a  strong 
body  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
whose  force  it  is  idle  to  undervalue, 
and  whose  power  it  is  folly  to  despise. 
When  the  time  for  action  is  ripe — 
when  there  is  a  prospect  that  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  can  retain 
their  office  if  they  obtain  it — ^when  the 
sturdy  common-sense  of  the  British 
population  is  aroused  and  is  working — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  pru- 
dent to  hasten  Ministerial  changes,  and 
to  trample  on  those  apologies  for 
Statesmen  who  now  tinker  at  the  Con- 
stitution and  pilfer  ftom  the  Church, 
as  if  a  little  petty  larceny  or  a  petty 
alteration  constituted  the  whole  duty 
of  official  station.  The  demand  for 
wholesome  legislation  and  for  vigorous 
government  will  never  be  long  drown- 
ed by  popular  clamour  in  this  country ; 
and  therefore  we  are  convinced  that 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  public 
scorn  will  overwhelm  the  wretched 
and  tottering  faction  which  now  trifles 
with  all  that  our  ancestors  held  dear, 
and  with  every  principle  which  con- 
stitutes a  bond  or  a  guarantee  of  free- 
dom and  of  social  order. 

We  feel,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  know 
on  what  grounds  those  who  justly  es- 
timate the  present  state  of  parties,  and 
the  direction  in  which  events  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people  are  tending, 
would  recommend  or  justify  attempts 
to  elect  the  Ministry.  And  we  go  still 
farther ;  we  would  recommend  the  Con- 
servatives to  keep  the  Whigs  in  by  all 
means,  to  discourage  their  resignation, 
and  to  show  a  strong  disinclination  to 
overthrow  them.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  by  sanctioning  their  evil  deedsj 
or  assisting  in  their  revolutionary  mea- 


sures, but  by  backing  them  whenever 
their  friends  are  pressing,  by  expos- 
ing, but  not  attacking  them,  by  ab- 
staining from  offering  them  either  oc- 
casion or  opportunity  to  retire.  By 
this  course  of  proceeding  the  Whigs 
might  be  enabled  to  stay  till  next  year, 
till  after  their  next  bad  budget ;  or  if 
they  persisted  in  running  away  from 
the  offices  they  were  so  eager  to  obtain, 
the^  would  be  compelled  absolutely  to 
resign  from  sheer  inanition,  and  to 
assure  their  royal  mistress  of  their  own 
weakness  and  incompetence.  Advice 
such  as  this  we  know  can  be  addressed 
to  the  Conservatives,  because  they  are 
not  a  body  looking  only  to  the  present 
moment,  graspinfip  at  shadows,  yearn- 
ing for  office,  and  caring  for  little  but 
their  own  interests.  A  Conservative 
Opposition  has  the  power  to  be  mode- 
rate, if  prudence  mctate  a  forbearing 
policy.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Whigio- 
tical  party.  They  live  only  in  stormy 
elements,  their  respect  for  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown  terminates  when 
those  prerogatives  are  so  used  as  to 
displease  them,  and  their  intellectual 
and  moral  organization  necessitates 
violent  exertions  and  desperate  resour- 
ces. But  the  Conservatives  are  gene- 
rally wholly  independent  of  office,  to 
many  of  them  it  is  a  burden,  to  few  it 
has  attractions  imconnected  with  the 
power  it  supplies  of  benefiting  or  sav- 
ing: the  country.  There  is  then  no- 
thing absurd  in  the  recommendation 
that  they  quietiy  "  bide  their  time.*' 
We  urge  it  as  essential  to  the  future 
welfkre  of  the  country, — we  urge  it  as 
the  policy  which  must  contribute  most 
largely  and  most  certainly  to  the  pre- 
servation of  those  things  for  which 
parties  have  so  long  been  contending, 
and  for  which  the  Conservatives  have 
so  gallantly  struggled.  At  this  pre- 
sent moment,  the  Whigs  themselves 
are  living  monuments  of  the  folly  of 
premature  movements.  They  ^ected 
Sir  Robert  Peel  too  soon ;  they  are 
now  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  sup- 
port him.  All  experience,  all  that  can 
be  discerned  of  the  future,  speaks  plain- 
ly and  clearly  to  the  propnety  and  the 
necessity  of  reserving  strength  till  it 
oan  be  most  advantageously  exerted 
and  most  beneficially  displayed.  We 
believe  that  one  year's  forbearance 
now  will  give  five  years*  possession 
of  office  ;  but  if,  unhappily,  desperate 
steps  are  taken.  Sir  Robert  Peel  must 
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come  in  before  the  Whigs  are  univer- 
sally knoTVDy  and  before  they  can  be 
ejected  without  the  slightest  regret; 
he  must  come  in  to  struggle  for  his 
position^  without  the  power  to  do  good, 
and  only  to  be  ejected  again^  without 
having  had  time  to  test  his  principles 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country,  or  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  public  security 
or  the  maintenance  either  of  the 
Church  or  the  Constitution.  "  Di  ta- 
lem  avertite  casum  V* 

U,  then,  we  recommend  a  determined 
avoidance  of  official  power,  at  any  rate 
till  next  year ;  and  if  that  pohcy  is 
likely  to  be  pursued,  the  next  subject 
of  consideration  is  the  line  of  proceed- 
ing to  be  adopted  in  the  interun,  with 
a  view  to  affect  the  state  of  parties,  to 
encourage  the  increasing  tendency  of 
the  people  towards  Conservative  feel- 
ings. First  of  all,  as  connected  with 
Conservative  duty,  our  thoughts  are 
naturally  directed  to  Ireland.  There 
Lord  Mulgrave  "  rules  the  houseless 
wilds  of  Connemara*'  with  an  assump- 
tion of  the  mock  tragic,  almost  sublime. 
It  appears,  from  the  fiat  of  Mr  Daniel 
O'Connell,  that  the  stage-struck  Lord 
is  to  be  kept  in  office  because  there  are 
ten  old  judges  on  the  bench,  and  it  is 
extremely  desirable  to  secure  their 
seats  for  Liberals.  Such  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  demagogue  for  supporting 
the  Lord- Lieutenant.  The  Whigs 
give  him  their  applause  for  the  mar- 
vellous tranquillity  he  maintains,  and 
to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  Conservatives,  however,  see  no 
tranquillitv,  and  are  somewhat  oppos- 
ed to  politics,  and  especially  to  Popery 
on  the  bench  ;  they  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
serve, that  Lord  Mulgrave*s  rule  b 
adapted  to  foment  dbcord,  and  to  per- 
petuate strife,  under  pretence  of  heal- 
ing both  ;  that  he  is  like  the  hero  of 
Rotten  Row, 

**  — «-  whose  oflf  heel  insidiously  aside, 
ProTokes  the  caper  that  it  seems  to  chide." 
With  reference  to  Ireland,  then,  it 
is  right  that  the  Conservatives  should 
expose  the  policy  and  the  practices  of 
the  Government.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  truth  should  at  length  be  made  to 
appear;  that  the  English  public  should 
know  on  what  class  Lord  Mulgrave 
rests  for  the  support  of  the  Union,  for 
whose  behoof  he  administers  patron- 
age, and  by  whom  alone  his  praises 
are  sung.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  if  the  demagogues  who  are  con- 
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tinually  threatening  to  raise  the  war- 
cry  of  Repeal  were  to  do  so  now,  they 
would  have,  through  Lord  Mulgrave  s 
proceedings — his  tampering  with  the 
register,  his  enriching  the  Repealers, 
his  uniform  aid  of  tne  revolutionary 
party — at  least  double  the  strength 
they  before  possessed.     There  b  not 
a  smgle  borough  or  county  now  re- 
turning an  Irish  Whig.  Radical  which 
might  not  be  made  to  send  a  Repealer 
to    the    House  of  Commons.     The 
Whigs  have  settled  nothing  for  Ire- 
land, any  thing  they  have  ever  pro- 
{>osed  has  been  intended  and  acknow- 
edged  only  as  an  instalment, — they 
have  not  gained  a  single  convert  from 
repeal, — they  have  done  their  best  to 
excite  and  to  justify  hatred  to  this 
country,  and  here  their  exploits  end. 
We  fear  that  the  Conservatives  have 
by  no  means  effected  all  that  was  in 
their  power  in  respect  of  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  Irish  affairs.    Mr  Col- 
quhoun,  and  a  few  others,  have  thus 
done  the  state  good  service;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  real  position  of 
Ireland,  and  the  harum-scarum  (we 
know  no  better  epithet)  proceedings 
of  Lord  Mulgrave  are  but  very  litUe 
known.  Immense  good,  too,  might  be 
done  to  the  Conservative  cause  by  more 
Guerilla  warfare,  such  as  exposures  of 
abused  patronage,  of  futile  commis- 
sions, of  fresh  vacillation,  and  of  fre- 
quent boons  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Political  Dissenters.     There 
can  be  no  reason  why  the  same  course 
should  not  be  pursued  against  the 
Whigs  that  was  powerfully  operative 
some  few  years  ago  against  the  Tories. 
Why  is  not  the  increased  and  increas- 
ing public  expenditure  published  to 
the  country  ?  Why  are  the  particulars 
of  the  Commissions  we  have  mention- 
ed not  made  known  and  exposed? 
Why  are  not  the  hundreds  of  new  places 
created  bv  the  Whigs  declared  to  the 
people  ?  Never  was  there  such  a  mass 
of  corruption  allowed  to  exist  without 
notice,  and  to  be  augmented  with  im- 
punity.    If  any  active  member  would 
move  for  the  returns  of  all  the  Catholic 
priests  now  in  the  pay  of  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  Colonies,  or 
for  an  account  of  the  sums  expended 
in  any  other  unpopular  or  suspicious 
branch  of  public  service,  incalculable 
good  might  be  done.     But  if  this  be 
not  done;  if  the  Conservatives  decline 
exposing  fheir  opponents,  and  hesitate 
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to  publish  and  proclaim  the  growing 
profligacy  and  extrayagance  of  the 
Govemment,  what  reason  in  the  world 
can  ^ere  be  against  measures  being 
taken  up  by  the  Opposition  of  a  popu- 
lar and  useful  nature  ?  It  was  thus  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration 
was  turned  out.  The  Whigs  were 
standing  before  the  country  the  advo- 
cates  of  measures  many  desired  to  see 
pass>  as  the  opponents,of  every  thing 
industry  could  find  to  oppose.  The 
Conservatiyes  should  act  in  like 
manner.    A  few  motions  like  the  Mar- 

Juis  of  Chandos's  respecting  Lord 
)urham's  most  extravagant  outfit 
would  help  to  shake  the  Ministry,  to 
display  their  profligacy,  and  to  secure 
for  the  Conservatives  the  benefit  of 
any  comparisons  the  public  might 
make  between  the  contending  parties. 
By  these  means,  by  activity  and  con- 
stant exposures  of  every  thing  wrong, 
the  Conservatives  would  ii^ure  the 
Ministry  without  in  any  degree  forcing 
them  to  resignation;  they  would,  in 
fact,  be  doing  nothing  but  their  plain 
and  obvious  duty  in  holding  up  to  just 
odium  those  who  were  deserving  of 
censure  and  too  indiflerent  to  its  im- 
portance. The  Conservative  party  at 
present  possesses  every  advantage  a 
political  body  can  require ;  on  its  side  is 
the  most  powerful  portion  of  the  press, 
both  in  the  country  and  the  metropolis; 
and  this  alone  is  an  instrument  of 
enormous  power.  The  only  other 
ingredient  required  is  more  activity 
and  more  busmess-like  habits  in  most 
of  the  Conservative  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  Is  an 
ample  field  for  the  exertions  of  all ; 
there  is  the  noblest  cause  to  animate 
them  that  ever  aroused  the  energy  of 
man ;  the  cause  Of  the  Protestant  con- 
stitution, the  cause  for  which  Pitt  with 
his  gigantic  mind  lived  and  died ;  for 
which  Wellington  now  struggles ;  and 
Wilberfbrce  has  often  plead^.  Nor  is 
the  importance  of  this  particular  junc- 
ture to  be  overlooked.  It  is  now  that 
the  foundation  is  being  mado  for  the  fu- 
ture authority  of  the  Conservative  par- 
ty. In  proportion  as  the  foundation  is 
wide  and  deep,  will  the  superstructure 
be  strong  and  lasting.  No  effort  then 
should  be  spared  to  recommend  Conser- 
vatism to  the  nation,  or  to  overthrow 
effectually  the  Babel  of  Liberalism. 
Every  motive  of  prudence  and  every 
sentiment  of  patriotism  is  called  into 
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acdon;  the  prospect  imply  r^aysez* 
ertion;  the  principlesengaged  are  those 
which  areconnectedwiththeprosperity 
of  the  people  and  the  country's  peace. 
Let  the  Whigs  be  kept  in,  but  let  them 
owe  their  retention  of  office  to  the 
Conservatives ;  let  the  country  know 
whose  instruments  Uiey  are,  and  how 
far  they  abuse  their  power.  We  are 
advocates  for  a  policy  which  may  be 
emphatically  denominated  independ- 
ent, which  tends  to  raise  the  charac-* 
ter  of  the  great  Conservative  leaders, 
to  humble  the  Melbourne  Ministry,  to 
triumph  over  Whigs  and  Radicals  at 
once,,  and  to  conciHate,  nay,  to  force>. 
respect  and  confidence  from  the  popn^ 
lation.   If  the  Conservatives  at  length 

gain  office  through  pursumg  this  po^ 
cy,  they  will  be  subjected  to  no  com- 
promises, and  driven  to  no  unworthy 
concessions ;  they  will  appear  as  the 
successors  of  an  imbecile  government, 
and  be  hailed  as  deliverers  to  the  na- 
tion. Their  measures  then  can  be  the 
results  of  calm  unfettered  deliberation, 
their  strength  in  the  country  will  be 
consolidated,  and  the  time  will  have 
arrived  for  a  dissolution,  if  that  alter- 
native be  forced  upon  them.  Then, 
too,  the  spirit  of  the  country  will  be 
more  calm,  its  expectation  less  extra- 
vagant, and  the  position  of  a  respected 
and  trusted  government  will  be  firm 
and  strong ;  ihe  Court,  deceived  rather 
than  betrayed,  will  find  that  the  rulers 
it  deems  the  darlings  of  the  people 
were  despised  by  all,  and  that  they 
possessed  neither  genius  to  originate, 
or  resolution  to  effect  the  important 
measures  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  permanent  tranquillity,  the  dignity 
of  the  British  flag,  and  the  integnty  of 
the  empire. 

If  the  sole  object  of  all  the  energies 
and  exertions  now  employed  on  the 
side  of  the  Conservatives ;  if  the  only 
effect  of  that  policy  we  have  endea- 
voured to  recommend  were  merely  the 
triumph  of  a  party — however  great 
that  triumph,  and  however  respectable 
that  party— rwe  should  feel  certain  of 
failure.  But,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  cause  of  Conservatives  is  the  cause 
of  the  country,  the  issue  between  the 
opposing  pohticians  is  the  utility  of 
our  existing  institutions;  the  contest 
is  not  for  the  ascendency  of  one  set  of 
men  or  the  proscription  of  another, 
but  for  the  preservation  of  the  great 
machine  of  government  which  for  so 
3f 
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Iffif  iMl  WorlMdl  in  tiiifl  land,  and  so 
IbMefteiallT  ^^  Hfeetod  all  the  mat 
pmpoBefl  nr  irbieli  it  iras  origmallr 
dea^fiied.  If  oMparhr  hare  now  band- 
id  thomMlTOT  to^uier  for  destruc- 
tion, it  is  no  fanh  t^  the  Conserratives 
that  tiio  straggle  most  aconire  a  party 
character }  and  Mey  are  clearir  not  to 
be  &tarbed  because  tttey  band  them- 
adves  together  also,  on  the  principle 
that  when  bad  men  confederate  good 
men  must  combine.  Such  being  the  case, 
parties  being  the  embodied  agencies  of 
contending  principles,  the  interests  of 
Die  country  are  neoessarily  intimately 
and  Titally  oonnected  with  the  position 
of  the  cmef  opposing  candidates  for 
pubUc  fkvour.  On  the  one  hand,  are 
all  who  are  desirous  to  destroy,  sup- 
porting the  present  feeble  Uorern- 
ment,  arowedly  as  the  instrument 
most  calculated  with  the  greatest  faci- 
Ml^  and  the  least  suspicion  to  eflfect 
all  that  is  required,  or  to  prqiare  the 
way  for  its  accomplishment.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  are  all  who  see  any  thing 
\SL  the  institutions  of  the  nation  worthy 
of  preservation,  all  who  supported  the 
Cathofic  bUl  in  «>od  faith  as  a  final 
aettiement,  all  who  received  the  Re- 
ibrm  Bill  as  in  the  same  character,  and 
all  who  now  desire  to  see  a  steady  and 
Tigorous  administration  of  public  af- 
faus.  Day  by  day  are  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  each  party  more 
plunly  discerned ;  day  after  day  does 
the  excuse  for  irresolution  or  yacilla- 
tion  become  weaker.  Every  man, 
even  to  the  most  humble,  can  do  some- 
thing ;  on  all  the  responsibility  rests 
to  defend  for  the  present  generation 
the  blessings  they  enjoy,  and  to  hand 
them  dovm  unimpaired  to  myriads  un- 
born. It  is  liigh  time  to  awake  from 
apathy,  and  to  stand  firm  to  those 
principles  en  which  alone  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  is  dependent. 
Once  more  we  echo  the  advice  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel — Register,  register,  re- 

Srter.  If  the  Conservatives  do  their 
ty,  every  coimty  at  the  next  elec- 
tion will  rally  round  the  standard 
which  is  lifted  up  and  guarded  by  the 
noblest  spirits  of  the  land ;  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  candidates  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  the  people.    Little 


as  there  !s  now  done  in  comparison 
with  what  duty  demands,  we  eannot 
despond.  Symptoms  have  appeared 
of  returning  right  feeling  In  the  pubHe 
mind ;  and  though  as  yet  the  speck  in 
the  horizon  is  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand.  It  shall  grow  and  dilate  till  the 
whole  dark  vault  oC  heaven  Is  covered 
with  its  power  and  its  promise.  We 
repeat,  tiiat  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  party 
contests  at  the  present  time,  as  If  they 
were  separated  nrom  national  struggles. 
As  well  ndght  the  people  of  Kome 
have  prated  about  paAies,  and  remain- 
ed inactive  and  torpid,  while  Cicero 
was  encountering  Catiline,  and  crush- 
ing the  germ  of  tremendous  rebellion. 
As  well  might  Falkland  or  Hyde  have 
refused  to  leave  the  Liberals  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  under  pretence  that  nothing 
was  at  issue  but  party  interests.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  tnat  danger  will  be 
averted,  and  then,  when  all  peril  b  past, 
it  may  seem  as  if  it  never  had  impend- 
ed. But  we  cannot  thus  dive  into  the 
future,  or  disregard  the  lessons  of  the 
oast.  *'  Hen,  nesda  mens  hominnm 
hitnri!*'  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
licentious  and  daring  spirit  of  the  age 
will  continue  at  least  for  a  time  to 
flourish  and  to  proselyte  in  England, 
and  perhaps  to  spread  its  reacting  con- 
t^on  in  America  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  The  prospect  then  will 
be  the  demolition  of  all  bulwarics  of 
society,  an  atheistical  education,  and 
the  lawless  dominion  of  passion  £sen- 
tiiralled,  and  of  anarchy  made  power- 
fid  and  fVee.  This,  and  this  alone,  is 
the  contingency  on  which  the  nation 
can  justly  calculate,  if  its  destinies  are 
to  continue  intrusted  to  the  imbecile, 
and  intrusted  thus  with  a  full  know- 
ledge that  a  higher  ^nd  more  danger- 
ous sway  overbears  the  Government. 
No  secret  is  made  of  ultimate  plana ; 
no  concealment  is  attempted  of  neces- 
sary results ;  the  path  Is  made  clear  and 
the  consequences  are  plainly  develop- 
ed ;  the  road  to  national  ruin,  and  the 
ascendency  of  principles  which,  in 
France  as  well  as  in  this  country,  have 
never  secured  supremacy  without  bath- 
ing the  land  in  blood  and  triumphing 
in  the  miseries  of  desolation. 
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IfB  C0l.atR0t7ir*fl  MOTION  SBSPECTINa  OUTRAGES  UPON  THE  PERSONS  AND 
PROPERTY  OP  THE  PROTESTANT  CLBRGT  OF  IRELAND. 


Ths  public  are  under  gJtetX  obliga- 
tions to  the  member  for  KQmamock. 
Ireland  should  be  pecnliarlr  gratefhl 
for  exertions  by  irtiich  the  deiuings  of 
a  wicked  OoTemment  with  the  mem- 
bers and  ministers  of  the  Estabttshed 
Chorch  hare  been  brought  to  light 
in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a  reason- 
able hope  that  the  0*Connell- Mel- 
bourne Ministry  cannot  much  longer 
pursue  their  system  of  Protestant  per- 
secution. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion to  the  top  of  their  bent  of  a  ma- 
lerolent  priesthood,  and  an  igno- 
rant and  biffoted  population,  by  the 
plunder  of  its  temporalities,  and  the 
murder  and  proscnption  of  its  mini- 
sters, would  seem  to  us  part  of  the 
tacit  compact  formed  at  Litchfield 
House,  when  the  support  of  *'  the 
TaU"  was  found  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  a  feeble,  a  tottering,  and 
an  unprincipled  Administration.  Nor 
has  O  Connell  any  reason  to  complain 
that  their  part  of  the  agreement  has  not 
been  strictly  complied  with.  His  duty 
would  seem  to  have  been  yery  strictiy 
prescribed  to  the  indiyidual  sent  to 
goyem  Ireland;  namely,  to  lend  a 
ready  ear  to  Mr  O'Connell's  repre- 
sentations, and  to  be  aiding  and  assist- 
ing, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  in 
carrying  into  effect  his  leading  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  better  to  disguise  their 
common  designs,  the  demagogue  con- 
sented to  forego,  for  a  season,  all  agi- 
tation respecting  a  Repeal  of  Uie 
Union. 

The  clergy  were  accordingly  aban- 
doned to  the  "  tender  mercies  of  an 
infuriated  population.  Tithe  property 
was  all  but  extinguished.  The  dan- 
eer  and  the  difficulty  of  coUecting  it 
became,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  so 
great,  that  few  were  found  rash  enough 
to  provoke  the  vengeance  which  would 
be  excited  by  any  attempt  to  recover 
their  dues.  The  consequences  were, 
the  most  deplorable  distress,  by  which 
families  who  had  been  in  the  enjoy. 
ment  of  every  comfort,  were  suddenly 
plunged  into  poverty,  and  found,  more- 
over, that  not  only  were  their  present 
means  of  subsistence  cut  oft^  but  that 
prospective  provision,  by  which  future 
contingencies  were  provided  for  by 


means  of  an  insnranee  upon  tiieir  lives, 
must  be  relinquished.  Eyen  in  those 
eases  where  the  present  means  of  the 
clergy  were  left  untouched,  this  most 
natural  mode  of  providing  for  their 
families  after  their  decease  was  rendered 
impracticable,  by  a  precaution  now 
adopted  by  almost  all  insurance  of- 
fices of  introducing  a  clause  into  the 
policies,  which  exempted  the  insurers 
from  any  pecuniary  responsibility  in 
cases  of  death  by  popular  violence. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  oppression  of  the  tithe 
system ;  for  not  only  was  it  not  op- 
pression, but  no  modification  of  it 
which  could  be  proposed  would  satisfj^ 
those  by  whom  it  was  resisted ;  and  it 
may  also  be  truly  said  that  every  mo- 
dification of  it  wnich  was  effected,  and 
which  lightened  its  pressure  upon  the 
humbler  tenantry,  only  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  exasperating  their  rage» 
and  manifesting  that  their  hostility  was 
as  unmitigable  as  it  was  groundless. 
Now  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Manifestly  in  one  way  alone.  By 
supposing  that  their  hatred  of  tithes 
arises  out  of  their  hatred  of  a  hereti- 
cal church,  not  their  hatred  of  a  here- 
tical church  out  of  their  hatred  of 
tithes.  And  yet  the  latter  is  the  sup- 
position most  generally  received  in 
England  and  most  current  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  How  many  do 
we  hear  say — "Oh I  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  not  fair  play  because  of 
the  oppression  of  the  tithe  system.  The 
poor  people  are  ground  to  the  earth 
by  an  odious  impost,  and  they  vent 
against  the  Establbhment  and  its  mi- 
nisters the  feelings  of  resentment 
which  they  naturally  feel  against  tithe- 
proctors  and  their  retainers.  But  let 
the  tithe  question  be  once  eouitably 
settled  and  all  will  again  be  well.  The 
Church  vrill  be  no  more  disturbed,  and 
the  clergy  niay  pursue  without  mo- 
lestation their  peaceful  avocations." 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  Lihe- 
rals  and  the  Semi- Liberals,  and  such, 
if  not  the  langfuage,  are  the  se- 
cret thoughts  of  many  who  would 
be  deemed  Conservatives^  and  who 
in  other  r^^^acta  exhibit  a  worth 
and  u|i|#  ">^r   them 
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concOed  with  the  actual  state  of 
thingSy  which  evinces  that,  in  proper, 
tion  as  every  plausible  objection 
against  the  tithe  system  has  been  re- 
movedf  the  hostility  against  it  has  be- 
come more  flagrant  and  more  un- 
controllable ;  as  if  in  point  of  fact  its 
evils,  or  its  so-called,  evils,  had  been 
aggravated  rather  than  mitigated  by 
recent  enactments?  By  ^u'  Goul- 
bume*s  act  an  equitable  composition 
was  provided,  by  which  for  a  term  of 
years  all  uncertainty  respecting  the 
payment  to  the  clergy  would  be  re- 
moved, while,  by  taking  in  the  pasture- 
lands,  the  same  amount  of  contribution 
was  jnade  to  spread  over  a  larger  sur- 
face.  This  surely  was  a  reason,  against 
which  if  some  of  the  opulent  gentry 
might  reclaim,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  should  have  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cial favour.  And  yet  the  outcry 
against  the  tithe  system  was  only  in- 
creased by  a  measure  which  insured 
an  almost  perfect  remedy  for  every 
one  of  its  alleged  evils.  How  is  this 
to  be  accounted  for  except  by  supposing 
that  the  hatred  of  a  heretical  reli- 
gion had  generated  a  hatred  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  supported  ? 

Again,  by  Lord  Stanley's  Act,  the 
ostensible  tithe  burden  was  thrown,  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  upon 
the  head  landlord,  so  that  the  people 
should  be  altogether  exempted  from 
any  contact  with  those  by  whom  it 
would  be  levied,  and  thus  relieved  even 
from  the  imaginary  grievance  of  pay- 
ing the  ministers  of  another  religion. 
But  how  has  that  act  been  received  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  chiefly 
passed  ?  By  reclamation  and  resist- 
ance ;  by  outrage  and  violence ;  by 
intimidation,  by  proscription,  and  by 
death.  Such  have  been  the  eflects  of 
the  healing  measures  by  which  the 
enormities  of  the  tithe  system  were  to 
be  redressed,  and  the  prejudice  and 
hostility  removed  which  had  so  griev- 
ously obstructed  the  usefulness  of  the 
Established  clergy.  Can  any  thing 
further  be  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  unsoundness  of  the  hypothesis  up- 
on which  they  proceeded,  and  show  to 
any  one  possessing  the  least  degree  of 
candour  that  the  very  opposite  repre- 
sentation b  that  which  is  the  true  one, 
and  that  the  tithes  have  been  hated 
because  of  the  Church,  not  the  Church 
because  of  tithes  f  It  is  surely  impos- 
sible, upon  anv  other  supposition,  to 
/tccQunt  for  a  virulence  and  a  resistiuice 


which  increases  exacUy  as  tithes  cease 
to  be  a  grievance,  and  arrives  at  its 
highest  point  when,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  totally  extinguished. 

But  if,  after  what  has  been  said,  an j 
doubt  remains  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
upon  this  subject,  we  rbfer  confioentiy 
to  the  speech  of  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Kilmarnock  as  a  document  by 
which  it  must  be  completely  removed. 

Thrice  liad  the  honourable  member 
sought  for  an  opportunity  of  moving 
for  a  return  of  all  outrages  and  as- 
saults committed  on  the  person,  pro« 
perty,  and  places  of  worship,  of  Pro-  _ 
testant  ministers  of  all  denominations 
in  Ireland ;  and  thrice  had  Minist^^ 
contrived,  by  counting  out  the  House, 
that  he  should  be  disappointed.  We 
do  not,  on  those  occasions,  acquit  the 
Conservatives  of  all  blame.  They 
should  have  attended  in  suflBicient  num- 
bers to  defeat  the  measure  which  was 
practised  against  them ;  and  these 
have  not  been  the  only  occasions  upon 
which  they  have  been  wanting  to  their 
duty.  But  Ministers  felt  that  they 
stood  on  slippery  ground  when  sub- 
jects like  that  contained  in  Mr  Col- 
quhoim*s  notice  were  brought  into  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  now 
had  an  antagonist  to  deal  with,  who 
was  not  to  be  baffled,  or  bullied,  or 
deceived;  and  they  wisely,  in  our 
judgment,  endeavoured  to  postpone 
the  evil  day,  which  was  to  reveal  the 
atrocities  of  their  misgovemment  in 
Ireland. 

But  the  1st  of  May  arrived,  and 
Mr  Colquhoun's  motion  came  on.  We 
cannot  act  more  fairly,  either  by  that 
gentieman  or  by  Ministers,  than  by 
giving  a  few  of  the  statements  upon 
which  he  relied,  and  stating  substan- 
tially their  answer ;  and  we  mistake 
if  the  reader  does  not  coUect,  even 
from  their  defence,  a  more  deplorable 
view  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  than 
any  that  has  been  suggested  by  the 
representations  of  their  enemies. 

"  It  bad  been  said,  he  repeated,  that 
hitherto  tithes  had  been  the  cause  of  ex- 
citing all  those  feelings  of  animosity  which 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  that  by  settling 
that  question  peace  and  tranqnillity  would 
be  e^ablished.  A  few  &cta  would  aerve 
to  show  that  this  was  certainly  a  very 
questionable  assertion.  What  had  been 
like  case  of  an  individual  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  tithes  ?  He  alluded  to  that 
9f  the  Rev,  Mr  Hogg,  a  curate  in  thf 
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county  of  Leitrim.     That  gentleman  drew 
nothing  from  tithes,  was  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  tithes,  but  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  extraordinary  pastoral  exer- 
tions, particularly  in  the  erection  of  Scrip- 
tural sdiools  for  the  religious  and  moral 
instruction  of  his  parishioners.     He  was 
uniTersally  respected  by  his  neighbours 
of  all  classes,  but  there  came  a  denun- 
ciation against  him  from  a   quarter  to 
which  he  (Mr  Colquhoun)  would  present- 
ly allude,  and  in  the  month  of  October, 
1836,  his  school  was  set  fire  to ;  in  the 
November  following,  his  outhouses  were 
fired ;  and  this  unfortunate  curate,  when 
escaping  firom  the  flames  of  Ids  own  dwell- 
ing, was  fired  at  and  nearly  wounded  by 
assassins.    This  was  not  a  mere  assertion, 
for  the  fact  was  proved  by  proclamations 
in  the  DtibHn  Oazette,  the  rewards  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  police  force  in  his 
house  for  the  protection  of  himself  and 
his  llunily  (hear,   hear);     To  this  rev. 
gentleman  the  hostility  was  not  therefore 
on  account  of  tithes,  but  because  he  had 
discharged  the  philanthropic  duty  of  en- 
deavouring to  educate  Us   Roman   Ca- 
tholic   parishioners   (hear).      Then    fol- 
lowed the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Benson,  a 
curate  in   the  King's  County,  who  had 
established  evening  service  on  the  Wed- 
nesday in  each  week.  That  was  an  offence 
(and  not  from  his  connexion  with  tithes) 
for  which  he  was  to  be  visited  with  the 
penalty  of  death.  The  rev.  gentleman  was 
fired  at  on  the  18th  of  May,  1836,  and 
only  escaped  in  consequence  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  fire-arms  used  by  the  assassin 
(hear).     To  show  a  continuance  of  this 
state  of  things,  he  would  mention  a  case 
in  the  month  of  July,  1837 ;  he  would 
withhold  the  day  from  the  public  for  rea- 
sons he  had,  but  was  ready  to  communicate 
it  in  private  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.     This  case  was  also  one 
of  a  curate  unconnected  with  tithes,  but 
who  had  also  set  up  schools,  and  preached 
and  instructed  in  the  houses  of  th»  Roman 
Catholic  portion  of  his  parishioners.     He 
was  denounced  by  the  same  quarter  as  in 
the  former  instances — he  was  warned  that 
his  house  would  be  burnt — ^he  demised 
the  warning,  and  persevered.     His  house 
was  set  on  fire,  and  another  warning  fol- 
lowed that  he  himself  would  be  attadied. 
That  second  warning  also  he  despised,  and 
still  persevered  in  his  course  with  an  in- 
trepidity worthy  of  his  cause;  and  not 
until  the  poor  Roman  Catholics  who  fre- 
quented his  lectures  were  attacked  and 
molested,  did  he  desist  from  his  labours 
(hear,  hear,  hear).    He  gave  these  three 
specimens,  and  was  content  with  them, 
though  he  might  es  sily  multiply  them,  to 


meet  the  assertions  of  a  very  high  autho- 
rity— -no  less  than  the  Lord-Iieutenaot  of 
Ireland.     He  (Mr  Colquhoun)  was  not  at 
liberty  to  say  where  the  noble  Lord  made 
those  statements — he  was  not  at  liberty  to 
allude  to  those  publications  which  might 
have  reported  the  noble  Lord  incorrectly, 
but  he  was  at  liberty  to  allude  to  a  report 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  published  to  the 
country  as  his  declared  opinions  on  the 
state   of  Ireland.     He  (Mr  Colquhoun) 
found  in  that  speech,  as  well  as  in  the 
sources  from  which  it  had  been  derived, 
that  the  noble  Lord,  in  answer  to  a  state* 
ment  of  a  noble  Duke,  was  made  to  say 
that  since  he  (Lord  Mulgrave)  had  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  no  clergyman  had  been  mur- 
dered in  Ireland,  and  that  there  had  been 
no  murderous  attacks  on  account  of  reli- 
gion.     That  statement  was  most  satis- 
factory, if  correct ;  but  would  the  House 
believe  that,  one  month  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  noble  Eari  to  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Mr  Dawson, 
a  clergyman  in  the  county  of  Limerick^ 
was  murdered  in  broad  day-light  ?  (hear). 
The  Earl  of  Mulgrave  sought  by  his  state- 
ment to  conununicate  to  the  oUier  House 
and  to  the  country,  that  the  lives  of  Pro- 
testant clergymen  were  safe  in  Ireland. 
Would  the  House,  however,  believe  that, 
when  he   (Mr   Colquhoun)   referred   to 
the  returns  moved  for  and  obtained  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Bandon,  he  found  that  in^two  yeara 
no  less  than  twelve  violent  assaults  upon 
clergymen  were  proclaimed  in  the  Ga- 
zette,  for  which  rewards  were  offered? 
and  doubtless  there  had  been  many  more 
of  which  the  OazeUe  had  taken  no  notice 
(hear).     Of  these  cases  so  proclaimed  he 
would  take  a  few,  and  the  first  one  which 
occurred  was  in  Uie  diocese  of  Cashel  and 
Emly,  which  embraced  the  county  of  Tip* 
perary — a  county  which  the   House  and 
the  country  had  recently  been  informed 
by  a  learned  judge  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found tranquillity  (hear.)    He  would  take 
a  few  facts  connected  with  that  diocese* 
In  September,  1836,  the  Rev.  Mr  Cooke 
[we  believe]  was  fired  at,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life — and  in  that  case  a 
reward  of  L.dO  had  been  offered.     The 
next  was  the  Rev.  Mr  Herbert  of  New 
Inn,  who  was  attacked  and  wounded.  The 
next  the  Rev.  Mr  Galwey  of  Clonbeg ; 
then  the  Rev.  Mr  Banner,  who  was  at- 
tacked and  neariy  murdered  in  his  own 
yard ;  and,  lastly,  he  would  instance  the 
case  of  the   Rev.  Mr   Scott  of  Pallaa 
Green,  who  was  three  times  attacked,  and 
three  times  escaped,  becanse  information 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  an  individual  who 
had  an  insurance  ppon  his  life  (hear). 
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These,  with  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Bag* 
xud  of  BalUntemple,  made  six  ingtancea 
within  the  period  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  Go- 
vermnent  where  clergymen  had  been  made 
the  special  olyecta  of  attack,  and  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives  (hear,  hear.) 
How,  then,  was  it  possible  thai  the  House 
or  the  country  oonld  receiTe  the  assertion 
that  the  lives  of  the  clergymen  were  safis 
in  Ireland,  when  it  appeared  that  mattera 
stood  thus?  What  did  the  noble  Lord 
mean  ?  Did  the  noble  Lord  mean  to  say 
that  clergymen  were  safe  because  the  as- 
sassins were  bad  marksmen  ?  (hear,  hear). 
He  owned  it  was  with  nnmingled  surprise 
he  heard  that  a  nobleman  should  have  the 
courage  to  make  such  a  statement  as  that 
to  which  he  (Mr  Colquhoun)  had  alluded. 
But  these  cases  which  he  had  mentioned 
,  were  those  of  Protestant  curates,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tithes.  Still, 
it  had  been  said,  that  the  curates  were 
tainted  with  tithes.  He  would,  therefore, 
take  the  case  of  persons  who  were  not 
even  oorates,  and  who  derived  no  emolo- 
ment  from  tithes — he  meant  that  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  islands  in  the  west  of 
Lreland  (hear,  hear).  With  respect  to 
them  he  would  say,  that  they  were  just 
like  the  Independent  or  Wesleyan  mia- 
,Bionaries  to  the  Pacific  and  Western 
Islands;  and  all  he  adied  was,  that  the 
lives  of  the  missionaries  in  IreUnd  should 
be  as  safe  as  the  missionaries  to  Otaheite; 
and  that  they  should  be  as  secure  under 
the  impartial  and  vigilant  (as  it  was  term- 
ed) Government  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  as 
their  fellow-labourers  were  under  that  of 
the  barbarous  ohieilains  of  those  savage 
islands  (bear,  hear).  In  the  year  1634, 
it  appeared  that  the  Rev.  Mr  Nangle 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Aohill,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  was 
welcomed  there  warmly  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, upon  whom  the  denundatiOBs  of  the 
priests  had  no  effect,  and  in  a  abort  time 
the  influence  of  the  missioaary  became 
very  conaiderable.  At  that  time  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest  of  the  island  was  a 
Rev.  Mr  O'Meara,  who  was  not  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  in  his  denm>ci»- 
tions;  he  was  removed,  and  his  place 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Connor,  who 
was  supposed  to  be  of  fitter  temperaoiettt 
for  that  olijeet.  That  reverend  geatle* 
man  denounoed  Bfr  Nai^  in  nnmeasored 
terms,  but  even  all  his  efforts  ihiled  to 
persuade  the  iababitanta  of  Aehill  to  Unn 
their  hands  against  the  mistionary,  who 
had  gained  their  veneration  and  esteem  ; 
and,  aeeordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1836, 
a  period  signalised  by  the  prooesiioBa  of 
Lord  Mulgrave  through  Inlaad,  no  kit  a 
personage  than  a  Qonsaa  Oatholie  arch- 
bishops  Or  M*Hal9»  viiitad  AcUU  nith 
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twelve  priests.    That  he  (Mr  Colqnhonn) 


might  not  underrate  the  character  of  Dv 
M*Hale,  he  would  show  the  manner  la 
which  it  was  spoken  of  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  DubUn.  The  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  thus  described 
him  : — *  He  is  a  man  of  gigantic  talenta* 
of  the  greatest  acoomplishments,  the  moat 
profound  theologian  of  his  Churc^i — a  maa 
whom  he  was  proud  to  call  hii  vene- 
rable friend*  (hear,  hear,  bear).  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Tory  Association,  la 
December,  1834,  this  was  recorded  of  Dr 
M*Hale  by  the  honourable  and  leamad 
member  for  Dublin^  However,  Dr  M'* 
Hale  went  to  the  idand  of  Aehill,  and  tba 
accuracy  of  the  fiscta  he  (Mr  Colquhoun) 
vraa  about  to  state  could  not  be  doubted 
by  the  House,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
proved  in  courts  of  justice  and  before  a 
committee  of  the  other  House  of  Partia- 
ment  In  the  first  place,  what  had  been 
proved  to  be  the  language  used  by  smne 
of  those  twelve  Priests  in  the  chapel  of 
Aehill  to  their  poor  illiterate  IdUowcra? 
He  had  a  portion  of  a  sermon  preaehed  by 
one  of  them,  in  which  the  people  were 
thus  exhorted—'  Hold  no  communication 
with  those  missionaries ;  neither  borrow 
nor  lend,  buy  nor  sell  to  them;  show 
them  no  kindness ;  withhold  from  them 
common  courtesy ;  they  are  aooorsed  of 
God  and  his  church,  and  should  be  ab- 
horred' (hear,  bear,  hear).  Another  of 
these  priests,  named  ConoUy,  had  been 
proved  to  have  said,  *  If  any  one  of  them 
(the  missionaries)  comes  op  to  you  in  the 
field,  knock  him  down  with  your  spade, 
or  stab  him  with  your  pitchfork*  (hear, 
hear,  hear).  By  others  women  had  been 
directed,  if  the  missjonaries  caaie  to  their 
house,  to  be  prepared  with  scalding  wa- 
ter, and  their  husbands  with  dmrpeaed 
pitchiorks,  and  to  direct  them  against  the 
missionariea.  Such  had  been  the  laa- 
guage  delivered  In  the  presence  of  Dr 
M*Hale,  in  the  preeeaee  of  one  or  other 
of  his  twelve  priests,  and  the  effiMst  was 
immediate ;  the  men  were  attacked,  the 
women  were  assaulted;  even  ctuldrMidSd 
not  pass  unhurt,  and  the  missionariea  them- 
selves had  acareely  eaeapod  with  their 
lives  (hear,  hear).  Now,  in  order  to  Aow 
how  entirely  the  feelings  of  the  people 
themsrives  diffned  from  tfaoae  of  the 
priests,  he  begged  to  bring  forward  one 
feet.  After  aU  this  violent  language,  and 
all  the  ootrageooa  attacka,  so  lately  as  last 
spring  the  Roman  CathoUc  lehabttarta  of 
Clare  island  requested  one  of  tiie  ndsalon> 
aries  (the  Rev.  Mr  Vane)  to  come  and 
Uve  amongst  them,  and  give  tlMm  the 
oomfort  of  his  pastoral  assiitaaoe.  He 
weat,  was  moat  gratelblly  reesived  aad 
welcettedi  and  aU  wmt  on  wel  mtU  #aly 
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kit,  ftt  the  period  of  th«  gcoenl  oUdftoa. 
TIk  Home  would  not  USX  to  hsTo  obMnrod 
thai  k  Aehm  all  had  been  poMo  and 
tranqtiiUity  until  Dr  M'Hala  and  his 
t»riefta  Tkited  it.  In  Clare  iilaod  the 
aatne  waa  the  caae  from  March  ootil  Jvlf , 
1837,  when  Dr  M'Hale  and  bia  apoitoli. 
cal  migrionariea  of  peace  (hear,  hear)  land* 
ed  at  Gkre  itland.  On  a  (Scnrtter  ereo* 
iagthe  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Homa 
Department  had  laid  that  he  atroagly  oo»« 
demned  all  political  harangaea  on  the  part 
of  the  biahopt  of  the  Eatablbhed  Chnrdi, 
and  he  (Mr  Golqnhoim)  trmted  the  noble 
Lord  would  equally  condemn  auch  langna^ 
aa  a  Roman  Catholio  archbiahop  in  Ireland 
had  adopted.  In  July  laat  the  deeUona 
came  on,  and  Dr  Bf 'Hale  had  sent  an  ok* 
coae  for  not  being  preaent  at  the  hnatinga 
of  a  particular  county  is  Ireland.  What 
would  be  said  if  any  of  the  arohbiahopa  or 
biahopa  of  the  BatabiiAed  Church  preaent^ 
ed  himaelf  at  the  hnttinga  of  Middleaez  or 
Surrey  ?  (hear,  hear.)  What  a  about  of 
indignation  would  be  heard  from  the 
benches  oppodte  (hear,  hear) ;  and  yet 
Dr  M'Hale,  in  a  letter  pobliahed  in  the 
newspapers,  regretted  that  he  could  not  be 
present  at  the  hustings  of  the  county  of 
Mayo;  and  why?  Becaoae  he  said  Ui 
presence  waa  required  to  put  out  the  to* 
nomous  fiuiatics  who  had  inraded  Aehifl 
(hear).  Now,  what  waa  the  eonaequenee 
of  Dr  M*Hale*B  crusade  against  the  mia* 
sionary  of  AdiiU?  He  waa  obliged  to  ftf 
for  hia  life  and  take  refiige  under  the  pro* 
tecdon  of  tiM  ooaat-guard,  and  the  laland* 
era  told  the  oosat-guard  that  they  had  the 
archMahop*s  orders  to  take  Ua  life.  Such 
were  the  provocatiooa  to  bloodshed  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Roman  Catholio  laity  by 
their  bishops  and  archUahopa.  He  could 
multiply  instances  of  their  Interferenee  fo? 
this  purpose.  There  waa  the  caae  of  Mr 
Storey,  who  waa  guilty  of  holding  a 
controversy  with  the  Roman  CathoHa 
priest,  and  for  this  offenee  waa  at* 
tacked  on  the  highway.  He  did  not  aay 
any  thing  of  the  soundness  of  Bfr  Storey'i 
controversial  doctrines  ;  possibly  he  might 
not  like  them  much ;  but  what  he  did  say 
was,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  hare  his  head 
broken  for  an  argument  (hear,  hear). 
There  were  lectures  given  in  Dublin  by 
Roman  CathoUo  prieats  on  polnta  of  doe- 
trine  respecting  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  Rome  were  at 
issue,  and  Dr  Wiseman  some  time  ago 
gave  lectures  In  London  on  the  same  sub* 
Ject.  All  this  was  very  &lr  and  very 
proper ;  but  was  It  to  be  endured,  under 
the  benignant  and  vigorous  Administration 
of  Lord  Mulgrave,  that  Mr  Storey  should 
net  have  a  controversy  wlch  piiest  Hughet 
without  being  «tt*ekcd  on  tht  hSghimy  ? 


(hear,  hear),  Ha  had  •  atilR  noft  pm^ 
gent  iUustradon  of  the  kind  of  iaflaeiMi 
vhieh  the  Catholio  pifMthood  exereitad. 
It  waa  the  case  of  a  alaple  atomrd*  vho 
|iad  spoken  to  his  neighbours,  who  war* 
la  the  iMbU  of  drinkii«  a  little  too  mu«h« 
Md  of  indalgiag  in  other  vioaat  and  ad» 
ylaed  them  to  read  their  Biblia,  and  laavB 
off  their  iaIiBperato  habOa.  Now,  oa» 
would  have  thought  that  thia  waa  no  very 
grievous  oflbnee,  butitaaemed  thatlntha 
aye  of  the  Roman  CathoUo  priasta  it  was 
an  offence  for  which  tlse  nun  oi^bt  to  bO 
puoiahed  with  death  (hear).  The  pwftih 
prieat  deaouneed  him  from  the  altar  on 
the  16th  of  September,  ISM,  and  oa  tha 
very  aame  day,  two  hours  afterwards,  foar 
ruffians  repaired  to  the  honae  of  thia  Prai* 
byterian  ateward,  and,  not  finding  Urn  at 
home,  beat  hla  atrvant  nearly  to  death,  of 
wldch  offanss  they  were  ooavieted  at  tha 
Quarter  Saasiona  (hear,  hear).  Thara 
Srera  numaroaa  other  eaaes  iA  which  Ro* 
man  CathoUca  who  bad  vaaturad  to  read 
the  Soriptorea  had  been  daamed  to  ha 
guilty  t>r  an  offsoce  that  ought  ta  be  visited 
with  death.  The  Scripture  readers  wera 
denoanoed  by  the  priests,  and  they  daela* 
red  that  no  aundmuld  read  tlm  Soripturei 
to  a  Roman  GathoHe.  They  prononaead 
meat  dreadful  earseaagaiaat  all  who  shmdd 
veatare  to  diaobey  thmr  ii^uaotiaaa ;  and 
tha  following  vraa  a  specimen  of  tha  atyla 
of  their  anathemas  *  one  hundred  thou* 
aand  oarsea  againat  aay  asan  who  itmiA 
takaaBiblefromaProtaataat'  Ha  mast 
aay,  then,  that  reading  tha  Sariptares,  or 
avan  oontrovarling  dectrinea  held  to  ba 
aasentisi  by  peraoaa  belonging  to  Iha  Ro* 
aaan  Catholie  aommunion,  ought  not  to 
bring  peril  of  Ufe  and  person  with  it;  and 
that  if  these  denuadations,  made  by  tha 
priests  from  the  altar,  led  to  Hsainita  upoft 
the  partiea  agaiaBt  whom  Ifaaae  dantaoia* 
tlona  were  directed.  It  beeaom  the  law  of 
England  to  step  in,  and  to  give  them  pro* 
teetion  for  their  Uvea  aad  property  (hear, 
hear).  He  had  it  on  moat  respectabla 
authority,  that  whole  fomiUes,  teachefi 
and  scfaoUrs,  had  been  most  inhnmanlf 
abused,  and  that  hia  informant  had  aeeii 
them  covered  with  wounda  aad  brulaea, 
their  focea  dbflgored,  and  their  eyas  doe* 
ad  (hear,  hear).  He  would  not  waarjr 
the  house  by  eoterfaig  into  tha  detaila  of 
many  more  eaaea  of  this  kiad,  but  thara 
were  two  oaaea  to  which  he  waald  ven* 
tare  to  advert,  as  theyalfordad  a  vivid 
lUustration  of  tha  manner  in  whkh  the  lifo 
of  a  Roman  GathoUe  waa  plaeed  la  jeo« 
pardylfhedsradtothfaikforhiasaelf.  A 
Roman  Cbtholle  achoolmaatar  bad  the  aa- 
daeity  to  go  to  a  Protaataat  Cfanrah :  da 
the  aaaM  Sabbatic  in  open  day,  aa  tha 
lilgh-ioady  that  aan  wm  wrtgiady  aad 
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the  pariflb  prieit  took  out  of  the  murdered 
man'i  pocket  lome  Protestant  books,  and 
■aid  to  the  assembled  people,  who  were 
loc>kiog  at  the  bleeding  vietim,  that  his 
death  was  a  judgment  of  Ood  (hear, 
bear,  hear).  Again,  in  the  parish  of  BaU 
Unrobe,  an  old  woman  at  the  point  of 
death  sent  tor  the  Protestant  clergyman 
of  the  place,  and  when  he  asked  her  how 
it  was  that  she,  a  Roman  Catholic,  had 
■ent  for  him  to  attend  her  in  her  last  mo- 
ments, her  reply  was,  '  I  have  been  a 
Protestant  them  ten  years,  but  I  never 
dared  to  acknowledge  it,  because  I  knew 
that  if  I  did,  every  member  of  my  frmily 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  parish,  or 
would  be  exposed  to  the  most  constant  and 
the  most  unwearjring  persecution.'  Thus 
that  woman,  with  such  deep  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion  that  she 
would  not  leave  the  world  without  receiving 
spiritual  consolation  from  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  had  been  obliged 
to  suppress  her  own  convictions  for  ten 
long  miserable  years,  because  she  dreaded 
what  the  consequences  would  be  to  her 
funily.  And  let  the  House  mark  what  the 
consequence  was.  It  became  known  that 
the  woman  had  died  a  Protestant,  and  her 
&mily  was  obliged  to  quit  the  parish. 
These  were  the  proofii  of  impartial  justice, 
of  vigorous  administration,  and  of  the  un- 
bounded and  halcyon  tranquillity  that  was 
to  be  found  under  the  Government  of  Lord 
Mulgrave.  But  this  was  not  all.  Attempts 
had  been  made,  by  assaults  upon  Protestant 
clergymen,  to  put  down  firee  worship  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  met  with  twenty-three  cases 
of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  his  own  lindted 
experieneeof  Ireland  (ironical  cheers  firom 
the  Ministerial  benches).  He  had  met  with 
these  twenty-three  cases  within  the  last 
fiw  months*  and  if  he  had  possessed  that 
more  extended  acquaintance  and  that  lar- 
ger connexion  with  Ireland  which  the  gen- 
tlemen who  sneered  enjoyed,  he  doubted 
not  that  those  cases  would  have  increased 
a  hundredfold  (cheers  from  the  Conserva- 
tive side  of  the  House).  He  would,  how- 
ever, give  a  specimen  of  those  which  had 
come  within  his  own  knowledge.  In  Water- 
ford,  in  1837,  as  the  noble  Lord  (Morpeth) 
perfectly  knew,  the  service  was  violently 
interrupted,  and  the  Protestant  clergyman 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room  in  which  it 
was  performed.  In  Limerick,  in  1836, 
a  dei^gyman,  not  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion, 
was  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  He  need 
not  mention  the  disturbances  which  had 
taken  place  in  Carlow ;  but  an  occurrence 
which  showed  that  not  merely  the  Church 
of  England,  but  Protestantism,  was  to  be 
extirpated  if  possible,  took  place  in  Bally- 
AhanpoDyin  November,  1837>  when  a  Pres- 


byterian dergyman  was  violently  inter- 
rupted in  performing  the  burial  service. 
On  the  8th  of  August,  1837,  the  Dean  of 
Csshel  was  attacked  in  the  churchyard 
with  similar  violence,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  desist  from  reading  the  service  to  the 
dead  (hear,  hear).  He  knew  what  would 
be  the  defence  which  would  be  set  up  in 
answer  to  his  charge^ — provocation  by  con- 
troversy; but  he  would  then  repeat  his 
former  question — ^were  we  in  a  free  coun- 
try, and  had  we  a  right  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
opinion?  Mr  Emerson  and  Dr  Adams, 
however,  could  not  be  charged  with  ex- 
dting  the  iU-will  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
by  controversy,  for  when  they  were  inter- 
rupted they  were  performing  the  last  ser- 
vices over  the  dead  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
Such  were  the  fitcts  of  which  he  had  given 
specimens.  He  asserted,  then,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  curates,  possessing  no  coimexion 
with  tithes,  were  attacked,  and  that  mis- 
sionaries were  hunted  as  if  they  were  wild 
beasts,  and  that  these  consequences  flowed 
from  the  denundations  of  the  priests,  and 
not  from  the  bad  feeling  of  the  Romui 
Catholic  population.  Such  were  the  &cts ; 
what  then  was  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  The  noble  Lord  (Mulgrave,  vre 
believe)  had  told  the  country  that  there 
unhappily  did  exist  in  Ireland  combination 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  land,  and  that 
as  to  any  combination  of  a  bigotted  kind 
existing,  no  such  thing  was  to  be  found. 
Now,  with  such  facts  staring  him  in  the 
lace,  how  could  the  noble  Lord  have  dis- 
missed them  from  his  mind  when  he  deli- 
vered that  sentence  ?  The  noble  Lord  than 
boasted  of  Ms  vigorous  administration  of 
jnsdce.  What  were  the  facts  ?  The  noble 
Lord  proclaimed  in  his  GaxtiU  certain  re- 
wards for  the  discovery  of  criminals.  The 
sum  of  L.  13,000,  was  offered  for  detec- 
tion, and  how  much  did  the  House  think 
was  paid  ?  It  appeared  from  the  noble 
Lord's  own  returns  that  L.320  was  paid 
(loud  cries  of  hear,  hear) — so  that  out  of 
every  forty-one  offences,  so  gross,  so  fla- 
grant, that  the  Government  of  Ireland 
considered  it  necessary  to  offer  a  reward 
for  the  apprehension  of  Uie  offenders, 
forty  were  unpunished  (hear,  hear). 
Out  of  every  forty-one  rewards,  for- 
ty were  unclaimed,  and  one  daimed. 
Next,  the  noble  Lord  attacked  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  and  attributed  to  their 
conduct  the  heartburnings  by  which  the 
country  was  distracted.  He  (Mr  Col- 
quhoun)  was  not  there  to  defend  the 
landlords  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  very 
unbecoming  in  him  to  attempt  to  do 
so  when  they  were  ready  and  able  to 
defSend  themselves;  but  this  he  would 
say,  that  in  one  of  the  two  oases  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  referred  in  proof 
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of  what  he  had  adtmnced,  he  mttacked  • 
Doble  firiend  of  his  (Mr  Colquhoiin's},  who 
ioBUntly  rose  in  hiii  place,  aod  extncted 
from  the  Doble  Lord  a  confesdon  that  the 
only  authority  which  he  had  for  the  state- 
ment  was  derived  from  the  miserable  pages 
of  a  cooDtry  newspaper.  He  knew  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  say,  that  since  that 
time  fresh  information  had  transpired. 
But  that  circumstance  did  not  affect  the 
correctness  of  his  allegation — that  when 
the  noble  Lord  made  the  charge  his  only, 
information  was  derived  from  newspaper 
authority.  But  suppose  that  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  were  guilty  of  all  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  laid  to  their  charge,  how  was  it 
that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  teU  the  country 
of  Dr  M*Hale's  itinerant  visit  to  AchiU, 
and  of  the  mild  and  benignant  influence 
which  flowed  from  his  instructions?  If 
that  were  the  only  accusation  which  he 
had  to  bring  against  the  Oovemment,  he 
would  say  that  he  considered  the  Govern- 
ment was  deeply  responsible  for  the  sup- 
pression of  dcts  with  which  they  must 
have  been  acquainted.  This,  then,  was 
one  charge ;  but  he  had  another  to  prefer. 
Not  only  had  they  not  interfered  to  protect 
the  Protestants,  but  they  had  themselves 
abetted  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  priests. 
In  1835  the  piiests  of  Counaught,  with 
Dr  M*Hale  at  their  head,  addressed  Lord 
Mulgrave  in  a  strain  declaratory  of  their 
anxiety  to  see  harmony  and  tranquillity 
maintained  in  Ireland.  The  reply  of  Lord 
Idulgrave  contained  a  passage  in  which  he 
said  he  could  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  expect  to  see  them  distinguished  by 
the  brotherly  love  which  so  well  fitted  their 
station.  One  short  month  after  this  ami- 
able interchange  of  blandishments,  the 
priests  in  Connaoght  were  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  excite  the  people  against 
their  Protestant  brethren.  The  noble  Lord, 
as  the  House  knew  by  the  case  of  Captain 
Yignolles,  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  ho- 
milies of  advice.  Did  he  send,  he  would 
ask,  a  letter  to  these  agitators,  aod  say, 
'  I  thought  you  were  ministers  of  peace, 
but  I  And  you  ministers  of  war  ?*  He  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  had 
addressed  to  Dr  M'Hale  any  exhortation 
of  that  kind.  At  any  rate,  all  that  the 
noble  Lord  did  was  to  encourage  his  right 
reverend  correspondent  to  go  on  in  the 
course  which  he  had  begun.  When  the 
magistrates  at  Tuam  refused  to  interfere 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrage  which  occurred 
there,  they  were  not  dismissed,  as  was  the 
case  with  his  hon.  aod  gallant  friend  the 
member  for  Armagh  (hear,  hear).  Again, 
when  a  constable  hdd  hold  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  and  put  him  in  prison,  so  fiv 
was  h^from  befaig  podahed,  that  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a  stipendiary  magistratet 
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Again,  when  the  constable  at  Waterford 
declined  to  interfere  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  on  the  occasion  of  the  riots  in 
the  cathedral,  and  desired  the  clergy  to 
keep  the  peace  themselves,  the  Lord-Ueu- 
tenant  certainly  told  him  that  he  had  done 
very  wrong,  but  he  was  not  punished  for 
his  misconduct.  But  he  had  not  done 
yet.  When  the  Oovemment  of  Ireland 
was  In  fear  of  Protestant  processions, 
nearly  all  the  troops  in  the  country  were 
marched  down  to  Ulster  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace  :  was  any  force  sent  to  preserve 
tranquillity  among  the  islanders  of  Achill  ? 
A  churchyard  was  desecrated  in  Carlow, 
but  no  reward  was  offered  for  the  detection 
of  the  offenders ;  and  although  a  reward 
was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  outrage  of  Derry, 
it  was  only  after  many  representations  had 
been  made  to  the  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject (hear,  hear).  Again,  a  Protestant 
clergyman  was  murdered,  and  what  was 
the  reward  offered  by  the  Irish  Oovem- 
ment for  the  detection  of  the  murderer? 
(hear,  hear,  hear).  The  sum  of  L.50. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
district,  the  dairy  of  a  notorious  agitator 
was  broken,  and  the  reward  offered  by  the 
Lord-lieutenant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  most  nefarious 
and  unparalleled  outrage  was — how  much 
did  they  think  ?  L.  75  t  He  should  have 
ventured  to  suppose  that  the  life  of  any 
man,  much  more  that  of  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, was  of  more  value  than  the  con- 
tents of  any  dairy  ;  but  this  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Irish  Government  had 
exerted  itself  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  Protestant  worship  and  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  ministers  of  Ireland.  The 
honourable  gentleman  concluded  by  mo- 
ving for  the  retum  as  previously  speci- 
fied." 

Such  was  in  substance  Mr  Col- 
quhoun*8  statement.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Ministers  were  desirous  of  eva- 
ding it  when  they  had  no  valid  defence 
to  make  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  even 
their  audacity  shrunk  from  the  indig- 
nation and  the  scorn  which  such  an 
exposure  was  calctilated  to  provoke  ? 
But  let  us  not  anticipate ;  they  made 
a  defence.  We  will  estimate  its  value. 

The  member  for  Kilmarnock  was 
char^^  with  writing  to  the  diflTerent 
individuals^  whose  cases  he  detafledy  for 
ah  exact  accoimt  of  the  transaetioiis  to 
which  he  referred.  A  grave 
this,  to  take  the  best,  indeed  (~ 
means  of  arriving  at  anther 
mation!  But  have  his  statei 
disproved?  Not  at  all.  Oi 
ed  to  be  ^i^roved  ?    No  si 
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We  hftTe  Lord  Morpeth  oonfeMiiig 
tiie  iaets.  '^  Hab&mu$  co^fitentem  re^ 
rum.**  But  he  qualifies  them»  pro^ 
pudor  /  upon  the  groimd  of  retaliation. 

Now,  in  the  fipit  place,  supposmg* 
the  justification  pemot,  what  a  pio-< 
ture  does  it  give  us  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land I  The  Protestant  clergy  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  by  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  hunt- 
ed like  wild  beasts  by  the  Protestants ! 
The  community  were  in  a  state  of  ci- 
vil war,  while  the  Government  are 
standing  by  idle  and  suffering  the  laws 
to  remain  in  abeyance,  and  even  pro- 
claiming to  the  empire  at  large  that 
the  country  never  was  so  prosperous 
or  peaceful !  Is  not  that  an  irresist- 
ible inference,  if  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Secretary  be  true,  and  that  the 
terrible  facts  which  were  narrated  by 
Mr  Colquhoun  were  indeed  justified  by 
retaliation?  Take  the  case  of  Mr 
Hogg,  a  blameless  curate  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  only  distinguished  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  spread  the  light  of 
instruction  amongst  his  benighted  Ro- 
man Catholic  parishioners  ;  and  for 
this  persecuted  by  fire  and  sword ; 
driven,  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  his 
persecutors,  to'escape  in  his  shirt  across 
a  river,  to  which  he  was  lighted  by 
the  flames  of  his  blazing  habitation. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  any  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  of  a  like  trans- 
cendent and  evangelical  spirit,  was  as- 
sailed by  Protestants  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  instruct,  with  a  like  savage 
violence,  and  that  the  atrocity  perpe- 
trated against  Mr  Hogg  was  but  a  re- 
prisal for  the  barbarity  with  which  he 
was  treated  ?  If  this  be  true,  in  what 
a  frightful  state  must  Ireland  be! 
How  far  surpassing  the  worst  repre- 
sentations that  have  been  made  of  it 
of  late  years  I  And  does  not  the  Go- 
vernment which  confesses  to  such  a 
state  of  things  register  its  own  con- 
demnation ?  If  it  be  false,  what  be- 
comes of  Lord  Morpeth*B  defence  ? 
Of  his  veracity  f  We  wish  to  deal 
gently  with  that  noble  Lord*  There  is 
blood  in  his  veins  which  we  respect. 
Would  that  he  respected  it  more  thaa 
be  does  I  If  he  did,  the  honoured  name 
of  Howard  would  not  be  oompromised 
by  the  part  which  he  has  consented  to 
act  in  Ireland. 

But  we  must  hold  him  to  his  state- 
ment. Either  it  is  true  or  it  is  false. 
The  first  altemative  infers  a  eondem- 
natioii  of  the  QovenuBent;  the  lecond 


a  condemnation  of  hims^«  He  may 
ehooso  whichever  he  likes  best,  and 
take  his  positioa  either  as  an  ineom- 
petent  Minister  or  as  a  dishonest  p<^- 
tidan. 

But  if  die  Protestant  community 
were  guilty  of  outrages  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  dmilar  to 
those  which  Mr  Colquhoun  detailed 
as  perpetrated  by  Roman  Catholics 
against  the  Protestants,  why  did  not 
tile  noble  lord  conclude  with  a  list  of 
these  outrages  corresponding  to  that 
which  had  been  moved  for  by  the 
member  of  Kilmarnock  ?  That  would 
have  been  the  fair  way  to  defeat  the 
object  of  that  honourable  member  if  it 
could  be  fairfy  defeated  ;  although  it 
would  by  no  means  acquit  the  Go- 
yemment  for  producing  such  a  state  of 
things,  or  remaining  supine  ftnd  indif- 
ferent while  the  country  was  in  a  eivii 
war.  But  no  such  returns  were  moved 
for,  and  that  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons,  because  no  s^ch  returns  were 
in  existence.  Will  it  be  said  that  in- 
stances were  fi'equent  in  which  such 
outrages  were  perpetrated,  but  that 
they  were  not  noted  down ;  that  they 
did  not  draw  upon  the  perpetrators 
f^om  the  Government  any  animadver- 
sions? Lord  MulgraveandMrO'Con- 
uell  looked  with  too  much  partialis 
upon  the  Protestants  to  be  extreme  in 
marking  what  they  had  done  amiu  ; 
and  hence,  and  hence  alonOf  the  diffi« 
culty  of  finding  any  tangible  can  nee 
which  might  serve  as  a  set-off  against 
the  outrages  and  the  cruelties  detailed 
by  Mr  Colquhoun,  and  which  are  so 
calculated  to  provoke  indignation  t 
Wereally  wonder  at  the  modestr  which 
prevented  the  organs  of  the  Govem- 
ment  firom  putting  forward  a  state- 
ment like  this ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
give  them  credit  for  even  so  much 
common-sense  as  would  tell  them  that  it 
could  not  answer  their  purpose.  For 
still  the  question  would  recur,  **  Why 
has  the  Government  acted  thus  T'  and 
the  answer  must  inevitably  lead  to  their 
condemnation. 

Come  on,  however,  to  some  of  the 
tangible  cases  which  Lord  Morpeth 
did  condescend  to  specify  in  making 
out  his  case  of  retaliatory  justifica- 
tion. On  one  occasion,  a  cslf 's  head 
was  placed  ujpon  a  Roman  Catholie 
altar.  This  is  said  to  have  luppened 
at  Ardee,  some  time  about  the  year 
ie%5,  just  ten  yens  before  the  period 
contemplated  by  Mr  Coiquho«m*s  re« 
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turnsl  So  thai  the  gradg^e  for  the 
calf's  head  had  heen  hearing  heayr 
interest ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  atroci- 
ties detailed  by  Mr  Colouhoun  might 
be  recognised  as  a  suitable  rec^uital  for 
the  insiHtf  how  deep  and  inextinguish- 
able must  be  that  spirit  of  TinSctiTe 
ire  which  is  kept  smouldering  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Boman  Catholic  popu^ 
lation  I  A  calf's  head  upon  a  chapel 
altar!  And  this  in  1825 1  Such  Is  the 
case  which  is  gravely  put  forward 
against  the  appuling  cases  of  Protes- 
tant persecution  which  have  occurred 
since  thirty-five !  Thus  it  is,  that  by 
counter-statements  the  member  for 
Kilmarnock  is  to  be  confounded  I 

But  this  case  of  the  calf*8  head 
was  brought  home  to  some  Protes- 
tants, after  a  fair  trial  in  open  court  ? 
No  such  thing.  By  probable  evidence? 
No  such  thing.  Some  circumstances 
of  strong  suspicion,  theUf  attached  to 
some  individual  Protestants?  Not  that 
we  or  the  public  have  ever  heard  of« 
All  that  is  Known  upon  the  subject  is, 
that,  on  one  fine  morning,  a  calf's 
head  was  found  upon  an  altar  in  the 
Chapel  of  Ardee.  How  it  came  there 
never  transpired  |  whether  it  was 
placed  there  in  a  frolic  b^  some  dronL- 
en  profligates,  who  might  have  be- 
longed to  any  or  to  no  persuasion,  or 
from  motives  of  sectarian  malignity 
by  some  envenomed  fanatics,  or  with 
a  view  to  get  up  an  accusatbn  against 
the  Protestants  bv  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves  1  Will  this  latter  sup- 
position be  deemed  incredible  ?  If  it 
be,  it  can  only  be  so  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ire- 
land. If  it  be,  it  can  only  be  by 
Uiose  who  have  never  heard  of  the  mis- 
creant Priest  Bourke  or  the  miscreant 
Priest  Sheridan ;  or  of  the  hearurend- 
ing  caee  of  Arohibald  Sly.  Why,  the 
crime  of  destruction  by  fiilse  aocusar 
tion  has  now  obtained  such  an  unhap- 
py notoriety  in  Ireland  that  it  is  de^ 
signated  by  a  particular  name.  It  u 
called  Priest-burkuig  /_the  wretched 
man  who  is  now  expiating  his  oifeiioes 
in  the  jail  of  Cork  for  seeking,  by 
subornation  of  peijery,  the  destruotion 
of  a  fellow-creature  being  of  the  same 
name  with  the  male£M!tor  who  was 
hanged  in  Edinbufgh  for  whoJesale 
murder.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  taken  for 
granted  thai  this  ealf 's-heed  caae  is 
one  that  neoeasarily  iafen  jntsntional 
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insult  on  the  part  of  some  Protestant 
or  Protestants  unknown ;  and  that  it 
Qiay  not  be  susceptible  of  an  explana- 
tion which  would  show  that  it  is  a 
sample  of  one  of  the  grievances  of 
which  Protestants  have  to  complain^ 
instead  of  one  of  the  ofiences  that  may 
be  alleged  against  them  ? 

Well  might  Lord  Morpeth  dispa- 
rage the  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the 
member  for  Rilmamook  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  facts.  That  gentleman  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  the 
truth-loving  industry  which  leads  him 
to  make  the  fullest  enquiry  into  every 
case  before  he  ventures  to  lay  any 
Thus  in  his  statement 


stress  upon  it. 
he  mentioned  no  case  which  he  was 
not  prepared  to  verify  by  credible 
evidence  upon  oath,  or  of  which  there 
was  not  a  record  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  labour  was  almost  incredible 
which  was  necessary  thus  to  fortify 
him  in  the  course  wluch  he  has  pursu- 
ed; in  which,  he  well  knew  that  a 
ttngle  false  step  would  expose  him  to 
a  torrent  of  abuse  that  might  defeat 
his  purpose.  He  was,  accordingly, 
guajnded  and  circumspect  in  no  onu- 
nary  degree,  and  kept  so  much  within 
the  bounds  of  proved  or  proveable 
truth,  that  no  possible  exertion  could 
betakentohisstatnnents.  But,  strange 
to  say,  for  the  verv  scrupulosity  by 
which  they  were  authenticated  he  was 
most  unscmpulously  abused  1  Unques- 
tionably his  condnct  in  that  particu^ 
lar  presented  a  contrast  to  thiut  of  the  • 
noble  Lford  his  accuser.  He  cannot 
be  charged  with  taking  any  particular 
pains  to  sift  or  examine  the  evidence 
reepeeting  the  ontragea  with  which  he 
eharged  the  Protestants.  He  would 
aeem,  so  fiur  as  they  are  eoDoemed,  de- 
sirous to  reverse  the  maxim  of  Britiili 
law;  andwhile  in  all  cases  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  to  be  deemed  innocent  until 
they  are  proved  to  be  guilty,  he  would 
have  Protestants  deemed  guilty  until 
they  are  proved  to  be  inneeent.  Hew 
etherwise  eould  he  have  brought  for- 
ward his  ehar^  against  tlie  Protes- 
^taats  of  Longhgall  ?  They  Ita  said 
to  have  threatened  violence  against  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  be- 
eanae  of  abeli  which  had  been  eroded, 
•i  they  ooooeived,  in  defianee  of  the 
law.  And  to  avert  the  consequences 
of  this  terrible  threat  the  priest,  we 
are  told,  meek  and  gentle  man,  eon- 
seotod  to  take  down  the  belL    Upon 
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what  evidence  b  tlus  given  ?  The  evi- 
dence of  the  priest !  confronted  with 
the  Protestants  whom  he  accused  ? 
No  such  things  they  never  had  an  op- 

Eortunity  afforded  them  of  meeting 
im  fftce  to  face>  or  of  making  any  re- 
ply to  his  statement.  So  that,  for 
ought  we  know^  it  maybe  a  sly  fabri- 
cation— another  of  those  instances  in 
which  falsehood  is  found  more  con- 
venient than  truths  and  the  credulous 
secretary  has  been  duped  by  unfound- 
ed representations. 

But  in  making  any  statement  respect- 
ing bells  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pels in  Ireland,  the  noble  Secretary 
should  have  remembered  that  there 
are  instances  in  which  they  have  been 
fearfully  abused;  that  they  have  in 
some  cases  been  the  tocsin  of  faction, 
if  they  have  in  others  been  the  sum- 
mons to  prayer;  that  the  wholesale 
massacre  at  Carrickshack  was  perpe- 
trated by  miscreants  who  were  duly 
summoned  to  the  work  of  murder  by 
the  sound  of  the  chapel  bells  ;  and  that 
the  Sicilian  vespers  have  scarcely  ob- 
tained a  more  infamous  notoriety  from 
transactions  in  a  former  age  than  cha- 
pel bells,  amongst  all  those  who  know 
the  purposes  to  which  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have  applied  them ;  and  there- 
fore, without  prejudging  the  case  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  even  suffering 
it  to  pass  for  the  most  that  it  is  worth, 
it  would  not  have  misbecome  the  noble 
Lord  to  have  held  this  truth  in  view, 
>  in  gravely  alleging  ihe  heinous  de- 
linquencies of  hostility  to  a  bell  which 
has  been  imputed  by  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  to  some  persons  unknown, 
as  a  set-off  to  the  svstematic  atrocities 
which  are  daily  and  hourly  being  com- 
mitted against  the  persons  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 

But  there  is  a  little  personage  who 
mav  conceive  that  he  is  unfairly  over- 
looked in  thus  confining  ourselves  to 
the  noble  Lord,  and  whose  claims  as 
an  Irishman,  as  well  as  his  official 
position,  entitle  him  to  some  atten- 
tion. We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
pompons  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
—the  bull-frog  of  the  Whig-Radical 
Administration.  Mr  Rice  was  jocular 
upon  the  absurdly  of  Scotchmen  inter- 
fering either  with  the  politics  or  the 
polemics  of  Ireland;  and  seemed  to 
think  it  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  any  importera  of  heretical  novel- 
ties should  be  disposed  of  summarily 
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by  a  species  of  Lynch  law,  that  the 
wonder  ought  to  be  that  so  few  atro- 
cities have  been  perpetrated  against 
the  persons  or  the  property  of  Protes- 
tants, considering  the  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Roman  Catholics  which 
has  of  late  years  actuated  persons  of 
that  communion.  To  Messrs  Nod 
and  Gordon,  who,  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  ago,  undertook,  with  great 
earnestness,  the  labour  of  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable gentleman  ascribes  most  of  the 
strife  and  contention  which  at  present 
prevails ;  and  the  appalling  instances 
which  Mr  Cdquhoun  presented  of  a 
bigotnr  the  most  brutalized  and  infu- 
riate, he  would  fau;i  have  the  House  to 
regurd  as  nothing  more  than  the  na- 
tuial  consequences  of  unduly  interfe- 
ring with  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
people  I 

Good  God  I  To  what  a  pass  have 
things  come  in  unfortunate  Ireland ! 
Munier,  attempts  to  murder,  robbery, 
proscription,  hunt  and  persecute  the 
Protestant  clergy — ^the  mild  pastors  of 
a  merciful  creed — ^themselves,  even  in 
their  capacity  as  landlords  and  gentle- 
men, the  gpreatest  benefactors  to  the 
Irish  poor — and  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  has  the  audacity  to  come  for- 
ward, and  to  state,  almost  in  so  many 
words,  that  all  this  is  no  more  than 
might  have  been  expected,  from  some 
well-meant  attempts  (we  will  not  stop 
to  enquire  at  present  whether  judicious 
or  injudicious)  which  were  made  some 
fifteen  years  ago  for  the  conversion 
of  the  people  I  Why,  if  Messrs  Nod 
and  Gordon  had  employed  blood- 
hounds to  hunt  them  down  it  would 
not  have  justified  such  reprisals  a- 
gainst  individuals  who  had  never  so 
offended.  But  to  proscribe  and  per- 
secute the  Established^Clergy — to  seek, 
bv  means  of  blood  and  fire,  by  mid- 
mght  intimidation,  and  the  assassin's 
dagger,  their  destruction  or  extirpa- 
tion— and  oh!  most  appalling  mi- 
auity,  to  press  the  holy  evangelists 
tnemselves,  by  means  of  systematic 
peijury,  into  a  lesgue  against  cruelly 
abandoned  and  defenceless  men ;  and 
to  plead  as  an  apology  for  all  this,  tha 
a  few  benevolent  Scotch  and  English 
gentiemen,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
made  an  unpalatable  attack  upon  the 
Romish  superstition  I  We  call  upon 
every  lover  of  truth,  and  every  Mend 
of  humanity,  to  9ay  what  most  the 
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condition  be  to  wliieh  Ireland  has  been 
reduced  under  Earl  Mulgrare's  Oo- 
yemmenty  wben  such  an  excuse  can 
be  o£fered  in  Parliament  for  such  hith« 
erto  unheard  of  abominations  t 

And  yet  this  speech  of  his  will  be 
set  forth  as  one  of  the  merits  of  Mr 
Spring  Rice  which  entitle  him  to  a  peer« 
Bge,  at  the  yery  same  time  when  it  is 
being  read  to  thousands^  in  those  con- 
clayes  of  miscreancy  in  which  crime  is 
concocted  in  Ireland,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  yallant  Ribbonmen  to 
proceed  undismayed  in  their  Ruilty 
courses,  and  an  undemable  proof  thaC 
no  matter  how  they  may  be  assailed 
by  the  Member  for  Rilxnamock,  and 
the  few  like  him  who  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted  Protestants, 
the  Government  are  secretly  in  favour 
of  their  proceedings,  and  they  are  all 
but  openly  countenanced  by  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  Yes ; — ^this  is  the  man 
whom  Lord  Melbourne  will  by  and 
by  recommend  to  Queen  Victoria  for 
a  peerage  I  as  if  Ribbonism  could 
afford  to  dispense  with  some  of  its 
superfluous  support  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  required  an  additional 
representative  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Alas!  for  Melbourne's  fame,  that 
we  should  be  compelled  to  write  these 
things!  We  once  knew  him  under 
circumstances  which  have  endeared 
him  to  our  hearts ;  when,  had  it  been 
told  us  that  he  would  at  one  time  be 
a  party  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Irish  Protestants,  as  it  has  been  de- 
tailed by  Mr  Colquhoun,  we  would 
have  deemed  it  a  libel  upon  human 
nature.  Who  could  have  sunposed 
that  he  saw  in  the  witty,  amiame,  ac- 
complished, and  generous-hearted 
William  Lamb,  the  lover  of  peace,  the 
friend  of  order,  of  literature  the  open- 
handed  patron,  and  of  oppression  of 
every  species  the  determined  foe-* 
who  could  imagine  that  he  saw  in 
him  the  embryo  Minister  whose  re- 
sentments clouded  his  judgment  and 
blunted  his  conscience,  so  as  to  make 
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him  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  little* 
mean,  and  unprincipled  men  ;  whose 
love  of  place  banded  him  with  a  fac- 
tion who  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  one  sovereign  to  pass  a  mea- 
iure  which  has  endangered  the  foun- 
dation of  the  throne;  and  whom  even 
less  worthy  motives  hold  in  connexion 
with  his  present  associates,  and  cause 
him  to  play  upon  the  inexperience  of 
another,  even  at  the  risk  of  overturning 
the  altar  ?  Such  conduct,  my  Lord,  is 
unworthy  of  you.  Enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  nas  already  been  given  to 
political  luLte.  Let  your  better  nature 
at  length  prevail.  Low  as  the  depths 
are  to  which  you  have  descended,  your 
good  angel  has  not  as  yet  altogether 
abandoned  you ;  as  yet  your  soul  has 
not  been  thrilled  by  the  final,  the  irre- 
vocable *'  farewell."  Your  whole  life 
hitherto  has  been  one  of  contradiction 
and  perplexity.  Might  it  not,  we  ap- 
peal to  yourself,  be  suitably  described 
m  the  following  sentence : — "  Video 
meliora,  proboque— deteriora  sequor  ?" 
And  for  whom  is  it  that  you  tiius 
consent  to  sacrifice  your  fair  fame,  to 
mislead  a  confiding  sovereign,  to  en- 
danger the  weal  of  England,  and  to 
countenance  the  persecution  of  Pro- 
testantism by  fire  and  sword,  and  make 
Ireland  the  field  of  blood  which  it  is 
at  this  day?  For  such  creatures  as 
Lord  John  Russell,  Spring  Rice,  Earl 
Mulgrave,  and  Daniel  O'Connell! 
Oh,  my  good  Lord,  they  are  unworthy 
of  you. 

Alas  I  we  fear  there  is  no  one  true 
firiend  to  address  the  Premier ;  and, 
unless  the  indignant  spirit  of  the  Pro- 
testant feeling  of  England  and  Scot- 
land should  interfere  to  prevent  it,  the 
Litchfield  House  compact  will  be  ful- 
filled to  the  letter,  and  O'Connell  and 
his  myrmidons,  and  M'Hale  and  his 
inquisitors,  will  enrich  themselves  with 
the  spoils,  and  revel  in  the  miseries  of 
the  afflicted  and  persecuted  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland. 
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TBE  PHANAEIOTXff. 


TBMfim$taneUa  maj  be  considered 
the  diBongiiiflhing  fbrm  of  eostmne  in 
^riiioh  the  inhabitants  of  Continental 
Greece  and  the  Peloponesus  differ 
from  tlie  Hydriotes  and  other  island* 
era  who  wear  the  wide  trowsen.  Thns 
tiie  different  castes  of  Greeks  are  im- 
mediately recognised^  and  the  sailors 
easily  distinguished  from  the  popula- 
tion of  Roumelia  and  the  Morea  by 
their  peculiar  dress.  In  Athens  of 
late  the  Greek  dress  has  been  laid 
aside  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
babitants>  and  a  wretched  imitation  of 
the  coat  of  Western  Europe  has  been 
adopted  indiscriminately  by  many  of 
the  Athenians,  Naupliotes,  ScloteSy 
and  others.  There  is  a  distinct  class 
in  the  higher  ranlLs  of  Greek  society^ 
besides  the  Moreates^  Roumeliot^, 
and  islanders,  which,  although  not  so 
nutnerous,  has  exercised  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  Greece  than 
any  other.  These  are  the  Phanariotes^ 
or  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  who,  ha- 
ying  ncTcr  worn  either  the  JbnstanelUi 
or  the  wide  trowsers,  have  generally 
assumed  the  dress  of  civilized  Europe ; 
as  their  habitual  costume  had  been 
Turkish,  they  wisely  put  it  aside  on 
coming  to  Greece.  The  fentiemen 
of  Greece  may,  therefore,  be  divided 
into  four  classes,  of  which  the  Mo- 
reates,  or  Peloponesians,  are  the  most 
numerous  and  most  intriguing — the 
Roumeliotes,  or  inhabitants  of  Conti- 
nental Greece,  the  most  warlike — the 
Hvdriotes,  Snezziotes,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  people  of  the  Cydades,  the 
most  honest  and  industrious,  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  commerce — and  the 
Phanariotes  the  most  civilized  and 
best  educated,  although  they  are  ge- 
nerally accused  of  being  addicted  to 
diplomatic  chicane.  There  are  also 
GreelLs  of  Smyrna,  Corfu,  and  other 
countries  not  included  in  lil)erated 
Hellas,  who  have  played  prominent 
parts  in  the  politics  of  the  new  king- 
dom, but  they  are  in  such  limited 
numbers  that  they  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a  class  of  society.  The  Phana- 
riotes are  entitied  to  the  first  conside- 
ration from  their  superior  learning 
and  talentsi  and  also  from  the  valua- 


ble serriees  they  have  rendered  to 
their  adopted  country. 

They  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Byzantines  ofthe  Lower  Empire.  Ha- 
ving remained  in  a  part  of  Constan- 
tinople allotted  for  their  occupation 
by  their  Turkish  conquerors,  they  ac- 
quired die  designation  of  Phanariotes, 
from  the  Phanar,  or  lighthouse,  which 
stood  at  the  extremity  of  their  quartier, 
and  which  distinctive  appeUation  ex- 
tended to  all  the  streets  mhabited  by 
the  Greeks.  The  patriarch  and  the 
archbishops  of  the  Eastern  Church 
also  retired  to  the  Phanar,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  the  remnants  of  the  Im- 
perial faimlies  and  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Greeks,  they  formed  a 
community  which.  If  not  totally  inde- 
pendent, enjoyed  at  least  an  imdis- 
turbed  exercise  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  a  peacefU  life  of  study,  to 
which  they  universally  devoted  them- 
selves. 

The  Turks  being  prohibited  by  the 
Mahommedan  laws  mm  learning  any 
languages  but  those  In  use  among  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  soon  found 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the 
public  business  with  European  states* 
which  their  domiciliation  at  Constan- 
tinople entailed  on  them,  without  the 
assistance  of  interpreters,  and  also  of 
agents  betfer  verseain  diplomacy  than 
anjr  Turk  could  be.     A  want  of  inte- 

gnty  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Chria- 
an  ambassadors,  in  presenting  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  translations  of  despatch- 
es wilfully  distorted  to  meet  their  own 
interests,  proved  how  littie  the  services 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  embassies 
could  be  depended  upon,  and  the  Sul- 
tan soon  acKuowledged  the  necessity 
of  employing  infidels  In  all  transac- 
tions with  the  representatives  of  the 
European  courts.  A  total  ignorance 
of  the  principles  of  civilized  adminis- 
tration also  led  the  Turks  into  frequent 
embarrassments,  which  their  new  po- 
sition rendered  dangerous  to  their  suc- 
cess in  perinanentiy  retaining  posses- 
sion of  their  brilliant  conquest.  The 
necessity  of  organizing  and  support- 
ing a  naval  force  especially,  placed 
them  in  a  dilemma  from  which  their 
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ioadequaie  knowlodge  and  skill  in 
■andcal  aifain  was  incapable  of  ex* 
trieadng  them.  Another  diaadTan- 
tage  whleh  tended  to  weaken  the  ns- 
stifle  and  tottering  fiibrie  of  the  Ot- 
toman power  waa  the  incompatible 
difference  of  character  and  habita 
which  eidsted  between  the  conqnered 
people  and  their  Moslem  mlers^  and 
the  consequent  dijfficultj  of  amalga- 
mating^ the  two  nations^  and  adopdng 
the  legislation  to  the  peculiarities  of 
both.  The  Greeks,  acnTe,  subtle,  and 
remarkable  for  the  keen  perspicacity 
which  enables  them  to  penetrate  the 
character  and  discorer  the  weak  points 
of  others,  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  dull  and  phlegmatic  Turk.  The 
craft  and  cunning  of  the  former  not 
only  eluded  the  weifi^ht  of  the  superi- 
or strength  with  which  thejr  had  to 
combat,  but  found  the  means  of  orer- 
reaching  their  oppressors  in  the  many 
exactions  demanded  of  them. 

The  Turks  were  therefore  induced 
to  conciliate  the  Phanariotes,  who  were 
generally  esteemed  for  their  learning 
and  talents,  and  who  were  the  only 
sulijects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  com- 
bining the  necessary  quafifications. 
Accustomed  to  hold  the  sway  over  the 
Tolatile  and  unsteady  inhabitants  of 
European  Turkey,  they  prored  most 
yaluable  counsellors,  while  their  know- 
ledge of  Christian  languages  facilita- 
ted all  diplomatic  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. 

The  first  nomination  of  a  Greek  to 
the  important  ofBce  of  dragoman  or  in- 
terpreter was  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
In  these  situations  the  Phanariotes  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  .the  Turks,  and 
were  successively  elevated  in  digni- 
ties and  privileges  until  the  year 
1730,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  tri- 
butary provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  was  conferred  on  them.  They 
retained  the  absolute  monarchy  of  these 
countries  for  nearly  a  century,  and  on- 
ly lost  or  resigned  it  when  the  Greek 
Kevolution  drew  their  attention  to  a 
more  ^propriate  ol^ect,  that  of  the 
reorganization  of  liberated  Greece. 
The  Adnidnistration  of  the  Phanariote 
Princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
was  of  the  most  tjrrannical  and  self- 
interested  nature,  extorting  fhmi  the 
peasants  and  hoyars,  ornoUes,  a  taxa- 
tion totally  out  of  proportion  with  the 
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resources  of  the  country;  thus  enrich- 
ing themaelyes  at  the  expense  of  their 
snbjects,  whom  they  treated  with  the 
same  despotic  injustice  which  they 
themselves  experienced  at  the  handa 
of  the  Turks.  The  appointment  to 
these  productive  governments  was  ob- 
tained by  dint  of  intrigue  and  flattery, 
and  the  reigning  prince  was  only  en- 
abled to  retain  his  crown  on  his  head, 
and  consequently  the  latter  on  his 
ahoulders,  by  the  vigilance  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  in  Constantinople,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  dangerous  task 
of  watching  the  motions  of  the  Divan, 
and  opposing  countermines  to  the 
constantly  attempted  mines  and  ma- 
noeuvres of  his  patron's  rivals.  The 
princes  provided  for  their  numerous 
relations  by  appointing  them  to  the 
highest  and  most  lucrative  offices  in 
the  provinces,  which  formed  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  their  riches.  At  the 
fall  of  a  hospodar  or  prince  the  Pha- 
nariote functionaries  returned  to  the 
Phanar  with  the  spoils  of  the  bovars, 
and  being  comparatively  civifized, 
they  indulged  in  a  life  of  the  most 
splendid  luxury,  which  was  only  chefck- 
edi  by  the  dread  of  attracting  too  much 
notice  from  the  Suhan,  as  the  inevit- 
able consequence  was  a  prison,  whose 
doors  were  never  thrown  open  but  by 
an  exorbitant  ransom. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Phanar  were  well 
educated,  having  generally  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  four  or  five  different 
languages,  and  being  in  possession  of 
consummate  skill  and  address  in  the 
art  of  diplomatic  intrigue.  They  wore 
the  Turkish  dress  and  long  beards, 
while  in  their  manners  and  habits  they 
formed  a  strange  compound  of  Asiatic 
indolence  and  European  acuteness, 
the  solemn  dignity  of  the  East  and  the 
more  refined  and  learned  conversation 
of  civilized  nations.  The  Greek  la- 
dies of  Constantinople  were  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  and  although 
they  were  almost  totally  uneducated 
before  the  Revolution,  they  are  now 
universally  allowed  to  excel  their 
countrywomen  of  Modem  Greece  in 
the  accomplishments  and  attractions  of 
their  sex.  They  possess  the  straight 
forehead  and  nose  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  a  deficate  complexion,  fair 
hair,  and  laige  dark  blue  eyes,  with 
black  eyelashes ;  the  latter  is  consider- 
ed their  most  characteristic  feature, 
and  as  denoting  a  pore  descent  firom 
tile  Byzantines* 
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There  are,  howerer,  few  of  the 
Phanariote  fkmilieB  whose  genealogy 
can  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  &e 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The 
most  distinguished  names  are  Ypsi- 
lanti,  MavrocordatOy  Soutzo,  Caraqja* 
Mourousif  Kalimachl,  Lapithi^  False- 
ologo,  Rangavi^  |  Argyropoulo,  and 
Comnene ;  of  these  &e  four  last  are 
the  only  families  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Emperors.  The  sou 
disant  Princes  Caotacuzene  claim  the 
honour  of  being  Uie  representatives  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  that  name>  but 
their  right  to  tmis  is  consider^  in 
Greece  as  more  than  problematicaL 
They  have  been  long  known  in  Mol- 
dayia>  where  they  possess  hereditary 
estates^  under  the  name  of  Cauta,  to 
which  the  present  generation  have 
thought  fit  to  annex  the  two  syllables 
cuzene,  and  to  assume  the  title  of 
prince.  Whether  they  really  are  de- 
scended from  the  Emperors  or  not  can- 
not be  proved^  as  they  possess  no  do- 
cuments, except  an  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  court  of 
their  bemg  princes ;  but  the  facility  of 
obtaining  so  equivocal  a  patent  is  well 
known  in  the  country ;  and  even  sup- 
posing it  to  be  authentic,  their  assump- 
tion of  the  title  in  Greece  can  only 
expose  them  to  ridicule.  The  Greeks 
boast  of  possessing  no  aristocracy,  and 
do  not  allow  that  a  Greek  title  of  any 
description  can  exist;  if,  then,  the 
Cautas  or  Cautacuzenes  would  merely 
call  themselves  Russian  princes,  they 
would  probably  not  be  interfered  with ; 
but  they  insisted  on  being  received  as 
Greeks,  and  bearing  a  Greek  title. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  an  out- 
cnr  against  them,  which  had  the  final 
effect  of  inducing  all  the  members  of 
this  family  to  leave  Athens.  The 
Greeks  who  reigned  in  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  enjoyed  the  title  of  prince^ 
and  were  addressed  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  as  "most  serene 
hignness,*'  but  their  sons  and  near 
relations  now  in  Greece,  although 
their  positive  right  to  the  title  is  undis- 
puted, have,  with  one  accord,  renoun- 
ced any  such  disdnction.  They  con- 
sider uiemselves  as  subjects  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  have 
most  sensibly  sunk  all  pretensions  to  a 
title  granted  by  the  Turks.  Two  of  the 
hospodars  or  reigning  princes  are  still 
alive,  and  they  umversaUy  receive 
their  title  out  of  courtesy,  but  their 
descendants  cannot  ^xpect  to  retain 


it  if  they  remain  in  the  Greek  serrice. 
These  are  the  old  Prince  Caradja* 
and  his  son-in-law  Prince  Michel 
Soutzo,  who  reigned  in  MoldaTia 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He 
was  more  fortunate  than  his  distin- 
guished relative  Alexander  Soutzo^ 
ihe  last  reining  Prince  of  Wallachia, 
who  was  poisoned,  for  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  with  his  life.  He  has  since 
been  Greek  ambassador  at  the  ooorts 
of  St  Petersburgh  and  the  Tuileriee, 
and  he  now  holds  that  important  situa- 
tion in  London. 

There  was  another  attempt  at  the 
assumption  of  the  tide  of  Greek 
Prince  made  at  Athens  two  years 
ago  by  a  Frenchman,  whose  claims 
and  pretensions  were  received  with 
derision  by  the  Hellenes.  Thb  per- 
son bore  the  name  of  Geouffre,  and 
undertook  to  prove  that  he  was  repre- 
sentadve  of  the  ancient  imperial  family 
of  Comnene.  As  such  he  announced 
that  he  did  not  propose  interfering 
with  King  Otho*s  tranquil  possession 
of  the  Greek  crown,  but  that  he  would 
waive  his  rights  on  condidon  that  an 
extensive  grant  of  nadonal  land  should 
be  conferred  on  him.  It  b  needless 
to  add  diat  the  disappointed  Prince 
left  Athens  after  a  very  short  visit, 
threatening  to  denounce  to  the  people 
of  Europe  the  ingratitude  of  the  mo- 
dern Greeks  in  neglecting  the  scion 
of  so  distinguished  a  stock ;  but  it  is 
amusing  to  investigate  the  grounds  of 
hb  claim. 

M.  Geouffre  was  the  nephew  of  the 
Duchesse  d*Abrantes,  the  wife  of 
Junot,  and  was  adopted  by  her  mater- 
nal uncle,  M.  de  Comnene,  who  at- 
tempted to  trace  hb  descent  from 
David  II.,  the  last  Emperor  of  Trebi- 
sonde.  He  proved  to  the  satbfacdon 
of  the  French  Government  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  last  century  that,  on  the 
death  of  David  Comnene  by  order  of 
Mahomet  II.,  one  of  hb  sons  had 
escaped  to  the  Peloponesus,  where  the 
family  remained  about  two  hundred 
years;  and  that  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  representa- 
tive of  the  family  had  led  about  three 
thousand  Greek  emigrants,  who  were 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  Turkish 
yoke,  from  the  country  surrounding 
the  ancient  Sparta,  which  they  occu* 
pied,  to  the  island  of  Corsica.  M.  de 
Comnene  found  litde  difficulty  in 
tracing  his  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  Qreek  colony  in  Ccrsica,  but  it 
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is  not  universally  allowed  that  Stepha- 
nopoulos,  by  which  name  the  chief 
was  known,  had  any  connexion  with 
the  family  of  Comnene,  as  the  latter 
name  was  only  assumed  by  the  more 
recent  generations.  But  even  admit- 
ting that  he  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Emperor  David,  the  mother  of 
the  Duchesse  d*  Abrantes  would  be  the 
last  of  the  family,  and  M.  GeoufTre 
would  have  no  greater  claim  than  the 
children  of  the  Marshal  Junot. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  would  also 
have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  same 
illustrious  origin,  and  the  surviving 
members  of  his  family  would  have  a 
stronger  claim  than  any  of  those  who 
have  merely  a  female  representation, 
the  family  of  Bonaparte  being  the 
direct  male  descendants  of  a  son  of 
the  same  Stephanopoulos.  The  name 
of  this  son  was  Ralomeros,  which  sig- 
nifies good  side,  and  as  he  had  crossed 
from  Corsica  to  Italy,  where  several 
generations  of  this  branch  remain, 
the  name  would  become,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  JBuona  parte. 
The  Medicis  also  denve  their  name  in 
the  same  way  from  other  Greek  colo- 
nbts,  among  whom  there  existed  a 
family  of  the  name  of  iatroi,  or  doctors. 
The  Argyropouloi  and  Palaeologoi 
cannot  prove  their  genealogy,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remnants  of  the 
ancient  families  of  the  same  name ; 
the  descent  of  the  Rangavis  from  the 
Emperor  Michel  Rangavi  is,  however, 
better  authenticated,  by  means  of  an 
author  of  that  name,  who  dbtinctly 
identifies  himself  with  the  Byzantine 
race,  and  to  whom  the  existing  family 
can  trace  their  lineage. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in 
the  year  1821,  and  Alexander  Ypsi- 
lanti  entered  Wallachia  at  the  head  of 
an  array,  misled  by  the  hope  of  assist* 
ance  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
thrones  of  the  two  provinces  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Princes  Alexander  and 
Michael  Soutzo.  The  sudden  death 
of  the  former  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  effect  of  poison,  administered 
by  the  Hetseria,  or  Secret  Society, 
whose  missionary,  Aristides,  had  been 
executed  by  order  of  the  old  Sovereign 
of  Wallacnia ;  the  consequent  dismay 
and  confusion  which  pervaded  his 
court  had  scarcely  subsided  before  the 
arrival  of  the  rebel  army  placed  the 
embarrassed  Phanariotes  in  a  dilemma 
from  which  they  could  only  extricate 
themselves  by  the   most  precipitate 
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flight.     On  the  one  hand  they  beheld 
their  countrymen  advancing  in  arms, 
with  the  open  intention  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Ottoman  sway  in  the  provin- 
ces, and  thus  striking  the  first  blow  of 
the  meditated  mutilation  of  the  Turk- 
ish power  by  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
and  hoping,  by  means  of  this  diver- 
sion, to  draw  away  the  Sultan*s  troops 
from  the  future  point  of  contention  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diminu- 
tive force  of  the  patriots,  and  the  non- 
appearance  of   any    aid   from  their 
powerful  ally  in  the  north,  alarmed 
the  clear-sighted  Phanariotes  with  re- 
gard to  the  probable  issue  of  the  con- 
test. They  well  knew  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  Moslem  cavalry,  and 
the  prompt  decapitation  which  would  • 
follow  the  arrest  of  any  of  the  conspi- 
rators, or  the  capture  of  the  defeated 
revolutionists.     These  considerations 
were  totally  disregarded  by  many  of 
the  younger  and  more  daring  of  the 
Greeks  in  office,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  join  the  *'  sacred  band,**  as  they 
styled  themselves ;  but  those  who  had 
the  safety  of  wives  and  children  to 
provide  for  thought  that   their  duty 
could  only  be  fulfilled  by  following  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  and  immediately 
crossing  the  frontiers  of  Austria  or 
Russia.  These  refugees  had,  with  few 
exceptions,  abandoned    the    greatest 
part  of  their  proper^  to  the  plunder 
of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  soldiery, 
who  successively  occupied  Bucharest, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with 
saving  their  jewels.    The  Phanariotes 
employed  at    Yassy,  the  capital   of 
Moldavia,  also  took  counsel  from  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the 
example    of    their    Prince,     Michel 
Soutzo ;  they  followed  him  in  his  flight 
from  the  seat  of  war,  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions  of  young  enthusiasts, 
who  joined  the  army  of  the  Prince 
Ypsilanti.     After  the  melancholy  ter- 
mination of  the  Revolution  in  Walla- 
chia by  the  flight  of  the  leader  and 
the  dispersion  of  his  army,  many  of 
the  Phanariotes  returned  to  the  pro- 
vinces, then  under  the  protection  of 
the  Russians,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  recover  the  remnants  6f  their  riches. 
In  this  they  partly  succeeded,  as  their 
capitid  had  been  chiefly  invested  in  the 
hands  of  bankers  and  merchants;  but 
their  stay  was  made  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, for  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Xurks,  who  were  daily  becoming  more 
exasperated  by  their  losses  and  ill  sue** 
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cess  in  quelling  the  general  rebellion 
of  Greece,  rendered  it  advbable  for 
them  speedily  to  return  to  Russia. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  had  received 
the  Greek  refugees  with  great  kind- 
nessy  bestowing  pensions  on  the  most 
destitute,  and  conferring  the  highest 
distinctions  on  those  whose  rank  was 
pre-eminent.  Several  of  the  sons  of 
the  noble  families  were  admitted  into 
the  Imperial  Guard,  or  received  high 
situations  at  the  Court  of  St  Peters- 
burgh,  while  the  Empress  imdertook 
the  education  of  many  of  the  young 
Greek  ladies,  whom  she  afterwards 
retained  as  maids  of  honour,  or  pro- 
vided with  advantageous  marriages. 
These  refugees  repaired  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  which  thev  had 
ever  regarded  as  their  future  home, 
as  soon  as  tranquillity  had  been  suf- 
ficiently restored  to  enable  them  to 
establish  themselves  in  safety,  and 
have  become  citizens  of  Athens.  By 
their  superior  talents  and  education 
they  have  exercised  the  most  benefi- 
cial influence  on  the  manners  and  po- 
litics of  the  Moderfi  Greeks,  and  now 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
polished  learning  of  the  foreigners  re- 
sident at  Athens  and  the  unlettered 
and  uncivilized  simplicity  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Eoumelia  and  the  Morea. 
Those  who  had  saved  some  portion  of 
their  wealth  from  the  general  wreck 
of  Greek  property  of  every  descrip- 
tbn  have  purciiased  estates  in  Attica 
and  EuboDa^  while  the  less  fortunate 
have  entered  the  civil  or  military  ser- 
vices of  King  Otho. 

Several  of  the  Phanariotes  took  ac- 
tive parts  in  the  liberation  of  Greece, 
and  lent  their  powerful  assistance  to 
the  efibrts  of  the  oppressed  people;  but 
their  services  have  been  of  greater  be- 
nefit to  Greece  in  the  important  work  of 
.  regeneration  than  in  the  physical  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  The  names  of  the 
Prince  Demetrius  Ypsilanti  and  Alex- 
ander Mavrocordato  will  ever  be  men- 
tioned with  the  most  devotional  respect 
by  the  Greeks,  as  having  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  of  the  patriots, 
to  the  good  of  their  country.  The 
former  died  of  consumption  at  Na^li 
a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  King 
Otho,  and  was  mourned  by  every 
friend  of  Greece.  He  had  fought  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  war,  and  had 
been  exposed  to  the  greatest  perils  and 
hardships ;  he  had  displayed  the  C9U- 
ngo  of  alios,  the  abiMM  of  a  gallant 
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general,  and  was  ever  cited  as  one  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  Hellas ;  he  only 
lived  to  see  the  successful  result  of  the 
desperate  strugsple  for  liberty,  and  died 
in  the  flower  ofhis  age.  Mavrocorda- 
to is  alive,  and  has  proved  as  able  a 
statesman  as  a  warrior.  He  is  now 
Greek  ambassador  at  the  Bavarian 
Court,  and  is  respected  by  all  parties. 
The  Phanariotes  are  accused  of  a 
want  of  principle  and  of  a  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, but  whether  this  be  true  or 
not  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  hold- 
ing the  first  rank  in  Greek  society, 
and  of  their  actually  formin?  the  aris- 
tocracy of  education  and  ta&nt  in  the 
capital  of  Modem  Greece. 


BECENT  &UTH0&S  ON  GREECE. 

King  Otho  has  now  been  five  years 
in  Greece.  Peace  and  tranquillity  have 
reigned  for  the  whole  of  this  period, 
wiUi  the  exception  of  the  easily  sub- 
dued and  partial  revolts  of  Messema, 
Maina,  and  Roumilia.  Statesmen  have 
been,  or  ought  to  have  been  busy  at 
the  great  work  of  r^eneration,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  loan  guaranteed  by 
the  three  protesting  powers  have  been 
spent.  The  restless  and  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  contending  factions  had 
disturbed  the  peace  and  repose  longed 
for  by  the  majority  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion, from  the  terminadon  of  their  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  independence  un- 
til the  arrival  of  their  King  and  his 
Regency ;  but  since  tliat  auspicious 
event  every  possible  advantage  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Government,  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  pro- 
gress has  been  maae  in  the  ro-organi- 
zation  which  would  entitle  Modem 
Hellas  to  take  her  place  in  the  great 
family  of  European  nations.  The 
legislators  to  whom  the  task  has  been 
intrusted  have  had  ample  means  to 
carry  on  their  important  operations, 
and  it  is  not  nnreasonable  to  ex- 
pect, from  a  period  of  five  years  spent 
in  peace,  under  a  Government  snppo^ 
ed  to  be  active  and  enlightened,  a  great 
and  hc4[)py  change  in  every  feature  of 
the  sociu  position  of  Uiu  long  oppress- 
ed and  distracted  people ;  although  it 
may  justly  be  considered  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  legislate  for  a  na- 
tion whose  wants  and  resources,  and 
whose  language  and  habits  are  utterly 
unknown  to  their  foreign  adminiatra- 
torsi  bowerw  kani«d  Uiey  maj  be  in 
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the  science  of  goveniment  and  the 
praotioe  of  their  own  countnr ;  yet  they 
might  easily  have  supplied  this  defi- 
ciency of  local  experience  hy  the  for- 
mation  of  a  Council  of  State^consbting 
of  the  most  ahle  and  talented  of  tli^ 
Greeks.  There  are  ,many  of  the  na- 
tives who,  notwithstanding  theur  hav- 
ing proved  themselves  incapable  of 
holding  the  rems,  might  still  be  inva- 
luable as  channels  through  which  the 
most  authentic  information  regarding 
the  state  of  the  country  might  be  ol^ 
tainedy  and  whose  suggestions  might 
be  useful  when  controlled  by  the  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  administration  possessed  by 
the  German  statesmen.  Their  iniu- 
ence  over  the  people  might  also  have 
proved  an  important  aid  in  the  exe- 
cution of  some  of  the  bolder  measures 
necessary  for  the  tranquillity  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  establishment  of  Greece 
as  a  civilized  country,  and  the  remo- 
delling of  her  institutions,  already  ill 
commenced  by  the  first  Government, 
after  her  independence  was  under- 
taken by  ttie  Regency,  under  peculiarly 
favouraole  auspices,  and  the  admini- 
stration, both  before  and  after  the 
King's  msgority,  has  ever  been  attend- 
ed by  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances. It  is,  then,  warrantable  to 
ask  what  has  been  done  during  these 
five  years,  and  to  what  stage  in  the 
career  of  improvement  Greece  has  been 
brought  by  her  rulers  ? 

Several  hundred  travellers  annually 
have  visited  Greece,  yet  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  result  of  the  measures 
taken  by  the  three  powers  to  insure 
her  progressive  civilization  is  but  little 
known  out  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  a  casual  tour  cannot  afford  a  suf- 
ficient insight  into  her  actual  position 
to  enable  a  traveller  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  information,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  condng  at  the  truth  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  &at  country  is 
greater  than  in  any  other,  from  the 
habit  of  unscrupulous  falsehood  which 
pervades  the  people,  and  leads  them  to 
answer  all  questions  as  it  suits  them- 
selves individually,  and  to  colour  every 
subject  as  their  own  private  interest 
dictates. 

Several  works  on  Ghreece  have  ap- 
peared lately,  but  notwithstanding  toe 
decided  excellence  of  some  of  them, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  wished  for. 
It  is  not  here  intended  to  consider 
thdr  merits  as  literary  produetions^ 


but  merely  to  point  out  a  fbw  errors 
that  have  crept  into  these  works,  pro- 
bi^ly  from  the  incorrect  information 
their  authors  have  obtained  on  some 
subjects,  and  from  the  short  and  cur- 
sory view  they  have  taken  of  the  coun- 
try. Two  journals  of  short  tours 
have  bem  published  by  Mr  Words- 
worth and  Mr  Gifiard,  and  two  others 
of  longer  residences  in  Greece  by  Mr 
Herve  and  Mr  Cochrane.  Of  these 
Mr  Giffard's  book  is  decidedly  the  most 
useful  to  those  who  intend  visiting  the 
country,  and  considering  the  short 
stay  he  made,  it  seems  wonderful  that 
he  should  have  seen  so  nmch,  while 
the  agreeable,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, correct  description  he  gives  of 
what  he  has  seen  renders  it  a  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  little  work. 
The  high  classical  acquirements  of 
both  MrGiffard  and  Mr  Wordsworth 
also  enable  them  to  throw  some  new 
lights  on  the  many  disputed  localities 
of  ancient  Greece  which  add  a  power- 
ful attraction  to  antiquaries  and 
sdiolars,  but  which  prove  of  little  in- 
terest to  general  readers.  The  public 
euriosity  is  not  at  present  more  roused 
on  the  subject  of  Greek  antiquities 
than  it  was  before  the  eventful  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  raistenoe 
of  the  Greeks  as  a  nation,  but  infor- 
mation is  generally  desired  mi  the 
exact  nature  and  extent  of  this  change. 
Mr  Wordsworth  and  Mr  Giffard 
have  then  confined  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  antiquities ;  and  al- 
though Mr  Herv^  and  Mr  Cochrane 
profess  to  enter  into  the  detdls  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Greeks, 
there  exist  inaccuracies  and  imperfee- 
tions  in  their  descriptions  whioh  can- 
not fail  to  give  a  wrong  impresaon. 
These  may  have  arisen  from  the  mark- 
ed dislike  shown  by  the  people  to  ad- 
nait  fbreigners  as  spectators  of  the 
scenes  or  their  private  life,  and  the 
consequent  dificulty  of  procuring  op- 
portunities of  judging  of  the  exact 
state  of  society  in  all  its  ranks.  This 
exclufliveness,  for  it  cannot  be  edled 
shyness,  is  produced  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  inferiority  in  the  knoiHMge 
of  the  forms  and  fashions  of  modem 
society,  which,  however,  they  never 
would  avow ;  and  as  the  Greeks  are 
most  keenly  alive  to  the  humiliation  of 
being  laughed  at,  their  pride  is  roused 
^  the  dread  of  appealing  ridiculous. 
Thus,  a  foreign  trav^er  may  live  for 
mondis  in  a  Greek  town  with  the  sole 
otifect  ef  porirayiiig  the  maBAerB  of 
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its  inbabitantd^  and  yet  nerer  have  the 
means  of  surveying  them.  The  total 
ignorance^  or,  as  in  Mr  Cochrane's 
case,  the  merely  partial  knowledge  of 
the  language,  must  also  lead  all  those 
writers,  and  consequently  their  read- 
ers, into  frequent  errors,  which  are, 
ho  wever,more  excusable  than  the  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  facts  in  the  work  of 
Mr  Herve,  a  miniature-painter,  who 
resided  some  months  in  Napoli  before 
the  court  was  transferred  to  Athens. 

There  are  some  amusing  mistakes 
of  this  nature  in  all  these  works ;  Mr 
Cochrane,  for  instance,  describes  with 
poetic  enthusiasm,  probably  derived 
from  and  supported  by  his  version  of 
the  name,  the  "  Angelos  Koipos,"  "  or 
Angelic  Garden."  It  is  certainly  a 
very  pretty  place,  but  it  never  aspired 
to  the  enjovment  of  so  sublime  a  deno- 
mination, being  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  "  Ampelokoipoi,'*  or  vino 
gardens,  from  the  words,  aftxiXt,  a 
vineyard,  and  »MV#f,  a  garden. 

When  going  to  Keratia,  which,  by 
the  way,  he  says  is  Government  pro- 
perty, while  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  villages  belong- 
ing to  the  peasantry  of  Attica,  and  its 
inhabitants  being  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  country  round  it,  this  author 
mentions  hb  having  passed  a  small 
village  called  "  Kalybia  ;*'  his  know- 
ledge of  modem  Greek  has  been  here 
again  at  fault,  for  the  word  HmXv(it»** 
means  a  kind  of  hut  covered  with 
branches,  which  the  labourers  erect  in 
situations  where  their  fields  are  too  far 
distant  from  their  village  to  enable 
them  to  return  home  every  evening 
after  their  work,  and  as  they  only  till 
the  land  in  winter,  they  then  sleep  in 
these  huts,  which  they  abandon  in 
spring.  Thus  Mr  Cochrane  had  pro- 
bably asked  the  name  of  the  place,  and 
was  told  that  these  were  the  huts,  but 
not  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  he  had  inserted  it  in  his  journal 
as  a  name. 

Mr  Wordsworth  also  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  asked  a  shep- 
herd the  names  of  the  ruins  of  two 
Hellenic  cities  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  which  he  answered  were  "  fcrCtm^* 
and  '«  «n>(p«^nT#"  (the  steep).  Now 
every  one  that  has  travelled  much  in 
Greece  must  have  remarked  that  the 
peasants  never  know  the  names  of  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  but  when  inter- 
rogated they  always  call  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  («r»dXo«a/j  (the  columns), 
»^  J '-  ^"-'^^  remains,  ir0;u^nr<i 
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^^ayfAareL  (anclcnt  things) ;  therefore 
it  seems  probable  that  this  shepherd 
had  supposed  Mr  Wordsworth  was 
asking  whether  he  was  on  the  right 
road  to  the  next  town,  and  had  an- 
swered, **  xTviTM.  tts  r«u  mn<p»^»f,**  or  "  gO 
along  up  the  hill,"  a  common  expres- 
sion of  the  Greek  peasants.  It  is 
likewise  possible  that  the  shepherd 
having  mentioned  the  existence  of 
ruins,  had  placed  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  of  the  first  word,  and 
the  phrase  would  then  mean,  in  the 
patois  of  the  peasantry, "  it  lies  on  the 
hill,**  and  that  the  two  words  had  thus 
been  entered  in  the  learned  traveller's 
notes  as  the  names  of  the  ruins.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  in* 
terpretations  is  the  correct  one,  but  it 
is  not  the  less  certain  that  no  shep- 
herd could  ever  tell  the  names  of  ruins 
in  Greece,  the  more  so  as  they  are  sel- 
dom Greeks,  being  generally  natives 
of  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  and  of  Scla- 
vonian  origin.  These  emigrants  from 
the  Turkish  empire  are  <^ed  '^  bla^ 
choif*  in  Greece,  as  they  are  suppo* 
sed  sometimes  to  bring  their  flocks 
from  so  far  north  as  Wallachia,  find- 
ing it  more  profitable  to  sell  the  pro- 
duce in  Greece,  and  therefore  migra- 
ting annuallv.  They  are  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  most  of  them  have  learnt 
to  speak  a  little  Greek,  their  own  lan- 
guage being  more  like  the  Russian. 

Mr  Herv^,  too,]  whose  trivial  de- 
scriptions and  conceited  repetitions  of 
his  own  soi'disant  wit  can  hardly  en- 
title his  work  to  the  same  considera- 
tion as  those  of  the  other  three  au- 
thors, describes  the  admiration  of  the 
beaufy  of  Mademoiselle  Sophie  Ar- 
mansperg  on  the  part  of  the  young 
Greeks  as  breaking  out  in  the  wretch- 
ed pun  o{**phiio  Sophie,'*  but  this  un- 
fortunately does  not  mean  "  I  love 
Sophie,**  but  "  I  kiss  Sophie  ;*'  thus 
expressing  an  active  and  not  a  passive 
admiration,  and  implying  also  some  lit- 
tle reciprocity,  which,  considering  the 
alleged  frequency  of  this  voluntary 
confidence,  might  perhaps  not  appear 
so  witty  to  the  young  lady  herself  as 
to  the  facetious  recorder,  or  more  pro- 
bably author  of  the  pnn.  Most  of  his 
anecdotes  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
this  brilliant  specimen,  and  when  they 
are  innocent  of  the  graver  charge  of 
misstating  facts,  they  are  too  absurd 
to  merit  so  much  attention  as  even  the 
expression  of  censure  would  require. 
Wnen  he  ignorantly  accounts  for  the 
jsmalt  number  gf  yess^ls  yfUah  fona 
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the  Greek  navy  by  asserting  that  their 
iv'holo  fleet  had  been  burnt  by  Mia- 
oulis,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  so 
.great  an  exaggeration  by  stating  that 
the  gallant  old  Navarch  only  blew  up 
his  own  frigate  the  Hellas  when  he 
was  deserted  by  hb  crew  and  found  it 
impossible  in  any  other  way  to  pre- 
yent  the  Russians  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  her  ;  but  his  illustrations  of  the 
supposed  extraordinary  ugliness  of  the 
members  of  King  Otho's  Court,  by 
comparing  them  to  different  animals, 
such  as  bears,  poodles,  kangaroos,  and 
monkevs,  require  no  comment.  Mr 
Giffard  and  Mr  Cochrane  give  *an 
agreeable  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society  in  Greece, 
but  Mr  Herv^,  if  he  ever  had  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  them  at  all, 
seems  to  have  measured  them  by  a 
standard  equally  opposed  to  impar- 
tiality and  good  breeding.  Amongst 
other  gratuitous  specimens  of  scholar- 
ship given  by  the  latter  writer,  he 
mentions  the  discovery  of  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  found  *'  under  the  founda- 
tions of  some  part  of  the  Acropolis," 
and  gravely  adds  that  it  must  be  of 
**  immense  antiquity,**  an  assertion  not 
easy  to  refute,  as  the  position  in  which 
this  wonderful  work  of  art  is  said  to 
have  been  found  would  certainly  in- 
dicate that  it  is  coeval  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  Its  existence,  there- 
fore, is  not  less  difficult  to  account  for' 
than  the  circumstance  of  his  making, 
in  so  matter-of-fact  a  description,  a 
metaphorical  allusion  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Acropolis,  by  which  he 
compares  that  stupendous  mass  of 
rock  to  a  piece  of  mason-work.  The 
cause  of  this  blunder  probably  is,  that 
Mr  Herve  regards  Acropolis  and  Par^ 
thenon  as  synonymous  terms. 

Mr  Giffard  does  not  profess  to  un- 
derstand modem  Greek,  but  he  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, in  which  there  are  some  mis- 
takes, ansing,  doubtless,  from  the  in- 
correct information  he  had  obtained 
on  the  subject.  He  says,  for  instance, 
that  the  ancient  future  y^&'^tt  is  lost, 
and  that  the  modem  Greek  uses  the 
form  0«x*r  y^«4«i,  literally,  *'  I  will 
write,**  thus  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  simple  expression  of  futurity 
and  that  of  a  definite  wish.  This  is  not 
the  case,  as  the  Greek  means  to  ex- 
press a  wish  when  he  says  /•>.«  ytH^f 
and  the  simple  and  most  conmion  fu- 
ture is  ik  yf*'+*',  merely  adding  the 
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monosyllable  f «  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  infinitive  is  formed  by  prefixing 
f&  to  the  ancient  future.  His  friend 
Mr  Johnstone  has  also  shown  the 
want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
lang^uage  when  he  translates  Kt/»x»r, 
the  modem  name  of  Plata^a,  as  ''  the 
Place  of  Blood;*'  nv»>.9(  means  simply 
a  circle. 

Such  mistakes  are,  however,  com- 
paratively innocent  when  weighed  in 
the  same  scale  with  the  many  inaccu- 
ratedescriptionsof  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  people  almost  unknown  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  who  care  little 
about  the  correct  translation  of  a  Greek, 
word,  but  who  would  warmly  resent 
any  attempt  at  imposing  on  their  cre- 
dulity by  giving  a  false  colouring  or 
an  imperfect  view  of  the  peculiarities 
which  interest  them.  There  are  two 
ways  of  giving  an  imperfect  view  of  a 
subject,  and  they  are  both  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  works  of  Mr  Herve 
and  Mr  Cochrane  ;  the  former  finding 
nothing  more  remarkable  to  describe 
in  the  tnarriage  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  peasantry  than  their  parading 
the  wardrobe  and  furniture  of  the 
bride  about  the  streets  all  day ;  and  the 
latter  giving  an  interesting  accoimt  of 
his  finding  a  bride  on  her  marriage- 
day  all  life  and  spirits,  with  her  lover 
at  her  elbow  urging  her  to  finish  the 
toilette  of  her  long  and  beautiful  hair 
which  she  was  then  arranging  before 
the  glass.  The  first  description  is  de- 
fective from  the  author's  seeing  too 
little,  and  the  second  from  his  seeing 
too  much.  It  must  of  course  be  true, 
as  it  is  asserted  by  Mr  Cochrane,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  as  such  should  not  be  held  up  aa 
a  specimen  of  the  manners  of  Greek 
peasants  on  such  occasions.  The 
bride  on  her  marriage-day  is  expected 
to  appear  quite  the  contrary  of  "  aU 
life  and  spirits;**  she  must  neither 
raise  her  eyes,  nor  cease  weeping  and 
sobbing,  and  it  would  be  considered 
exceedingly  indecorous  if  the  bride- 
groom caught  the  most  distant  glimpse 
of  her  before  going  to  church.  In 
fact,  they  are  supposed  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  before  the  altar. 

Mr  Cochranc*s  ideas  on  the  best 
mode  of  colonizing  Greece  are  de- 
cidedly somewhat  chimerical ;  he 
thinks  it  possible  for  200,000  emi- 
grants from  Westem  Europe  to  set- 
tle there  annually,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  the  few  colonists  who  have  al- 
ready made  the  attcmi 

"  Oigiti- 
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been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the 
jealousy  and  aversion  of  the  natives  to 
all  foreigners.  He  upholds  the  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the 
arts  in  general  possessed  by  the  west- 
em  nations,  which  must  certainly  be 
allowed,  but  with  the  restriction  of 
their  system  being  only  applicable 
to  their  own  climate,  for  it  is  doubt- 
fhl  whether  the  best  Norfolk  or 
East  Lothian  farmer  would  succeed 
in  getting  so  much  out  of  the  land  as 
the  fjreeks  do.  The  number  of  years 
which  would  therefore  pass  before  any 
foreign  colonists  could  acquire  tfaia 
local  experience  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  nave  any  success,  would  con- 
sequently entail  on  them  a  series  of 
disappointments  and  hardships,  if  not 

Eositive  want,  which  few  endgrants 
ave  the  means  of  providing  against, 
and  would  probably  prove  so  dis- 
couraging as  to  induce  them  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking.  But  why  seek 
for  fbreigners  at  all,  when  five  millions 
of  their  own  countrymen  only  require 
a  little  encouragement  to  exchange  a 
state  of  slavery  for  the  comparatively 
happy  condition  of  colonists  in  Greece^ 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  still  un- 
der the  Turkish  dynasty,  possess  a 
numerous  population  accustomed  to 
the  climate,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, of  the  same  religion  and  habits, 
and  whose  mauy  advantages  would 
more  than  counterbalance  the  supe- 
riority of  knowledge  and  civlHzanon 
of  emigrants  from  the  West. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Mr  Cochrane 
that  he  does  not  put  in  practice  his 
other  project,  that  of  buying  land  In 
Greece,  and  commencing  ms  opera- 
tions by  establishing  a  priest  on  his 
property ;  for  many  examples  have 
proved  that  this  would  only  be  secu- 
ring all  the  profits  and  pilferings  to 
one  person,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  be  divided  among  the  cultivators, 
but  would  certainly  not  tend  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  pocket  of  the  pro- 
Erietor.  It  is  the  more  so  fbr  him,  as 
e  would  appear  disposed  to  purchase 
a  property  in  Negropont,  which  is 
considered  a  most  unhealthy  island; 
and  the  few  spots  where  the  malaria 
is  less  malignant  have  already  been 
sold  by  the  Turks,  although  they  are 
seldom  so  fertile  as  the  lower  and  less 
healthy  plains.  In  Greece  it  has 
generally  been  found  that  where  there 
h  wood  and  water,  and  conseauently 
more  valuable  land,  the  climate  is  bad ; 
and  in  the  higher  and  more  open  situ- 


ations,  where  those  two  important  ac- 
cessories are  wanting,  agues  and  fevers 
are  less  prevalent,  but  in  such  posi- 
tions it  is  difficult  to  get  any  thing  to 
grow.  His  advice  to  settlers  is,  how- 
ever, generally  speaking,  judicious ; 
and  although  there  are  some  errors 
in  his  data,  such  as  recommending  the 
plain  between  Pentelicus  and  the  vil- 
lage  of  Chalandri,  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  monastery,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  bought,  his  suggestions  may 
prove  of  use  to  those  intending  to  be- 
come Greek  landholders.  The  man- 
ner of  calculating  the  amount  of  popu- 
lation which  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
could  support,  by  drawing  a  parallel 
between  that  country  and  Ireland,  Is 
rather  dogmatical,  and  the  result  Is 
much  at  variance  with  the  supposed 
population  contained  within  the  fron« 
tiers  of  liberated  Hellas,  including  the 
Cyclades,  in  the  most  brilliant  era  of 
ancient  Greek  history ;  the  latter 
being  two  millions  and  a  half,  whUe 
Mr  Cochrane  imagines  seven  millions 
could  be  supported.  He  is  also  very 
much  mistaken  in  supposing  it  pos- 
sible that  one-half  of  the  national 
lands  could  ever  be  planted  with  vines, 
for  the  Greeks  are  very  particular  in 
their  choice  of  a  pi^ce  of  land  fbr  a 
vineyard,  and  justly  so,  as  it  cannot 
succeed  in  every  situation.  Such  er- 
rors must  render  all  his  calculations 
incorrect ;  and  his  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  the  brilliant  revenue  which 
he  anticipates  from  the  national  lands, 
are  entirely  visionary.  Mr  Herve 
asserts  that  the  Government  property 
is  in  a  state  of  total  unproductiveness, 
which  is  not  the  case,  as  many  of  the 
most  fertile  plains  are  carefully  culti- 
vated by  the  peasants,  who  pay  one- 
fifth  of  the  produce  to  the  Treasury. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  exact  truth  on 
this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  it  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  take  a  me- 
dium between  the  glowing  colouring 
of  Mr  Cochrane*s  picture  and  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  Mr  Herve. 

The  latter  vmter  gives  a  most  in- 
correct account  of  the  financial  state 
of  the  Greek  kingdom,  which  he  re- 
presents as  utterly  hopeless  without 
the  aid  of  a  series  of  loans,  which 
must  end  in  placing  the  countty  in  a 
most  embarrassing  position.  Such 
would,  undoubtedOfy,  be  the  conse- 
quences of  so  ruinous  a  system ;  but 
it  would  be  far  from  impossible,  or 
even  difficult,  to  avoid  it,  although  the 
very  statesman  whom  Mr  Herve  so 
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'warmly  enlog^izes  has  .  been  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  a  deficit  of  nearly 
half  the  expenditure  from  the  loan  so 
imprudently  intrusted  to  his  sole  care 
by  the  three  protecting  powers.  The 
army  alone  costs  about  as  much  as  the 
budgets  of  all  the  other  departments 
put  together;  and  the  great  propor- 
tion of  it  being  German,  the  pay  of  all 
the  Greeks  in  its  ranks  cannot  be 
more  than  that  of  the  Bavarians  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  serrice ;  an  im- 
mense saving  wiU>  therefore,  be  ac- 
complished by  their  departure  from 
Greece,  which  seems  inevitable.  It 
may  be  said  that  their  places  will  be 
filled  by  natives,  and  so  they  may  \ 
but  the  exorbitant  rate  of  pay,  from 
that  of  the  Arch-chancellor  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  Germans  in  the  Greek 
service,  may  easily  be  discontinued. 
It  is  true  that  until  the  expenditure 
can  be  established  on  a  more  econo- 
mical footing  the  revenues  of  the 
country  will  be  insufficient,  and  that 
it  appears  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to 
procure  the  payment  of  another  series 
of  the  loan  when  England  and  Russia 
both  require  security  that  two  directly 
opposite  lines  of  conduct  will  be  fol- 
lowed before  they  sanction  its  deli- 
very ;  yet  a  settled  and  more  national 
line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  Government  cannot  fail  to 
satisfy  the  one  and  silence  the  other, 
as  a  continued  refusal  of  the  Autocrat 
would  be  an  avowal  of  his  real  but 
secret  views  with  regard  to  Greece. 
In  the  mean- time  considerable  pro- 
gress is  making  towards  the  institution 
and  practice  of  a  more  prudent  prin- 
ciple ;  and  since  the  removal  of  the 
Count  Armansperg  from  the  adminis- 
tration many  advantageous  changes 
have  been  made.  The  revenues  are 
gradually  increasing  bv  the  more  ex- 
tended cultivation  of  the  national 
lands  ;  many  himdreds  of  acres  of 
vineyards  and  currant  grounds  have 
been  planted — the  latter  being  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  of  exporta- 
tion— and  in  general  a  better  system 
of  farming  the  Government  property 
has  been  introduced,  which  cannot  fad 
to  be  productive  of  considerable  profit 
to  the  Treasury,  without  calculating 
the  less  advantageous  augmentation 
of  custom-house  duties  b^  the  in- 
creased importation  of  foreign  goods. 
In  one  instance  a  contract  has  been 
concluded  with  a  company  of  Liver- 
pool, which  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-year 
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for  the  cement  of  the  island  of  San. 
torin,  which  had  never  before  paid 
two  hundred  to  the  nation.  Many 
similar  cases  prove  the  adoption,  of  a 
more  active  system  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment. If,  then,  the  establishment 
were  placed  on  a  more  economical  scale, 
which  would  not  be  difficult,  the  two 
ends  might  be  made  to  meet.  Some 
steps  have  already  been  taken  towards 
the  attainment  of  this  important  ob- 
ject, such  as  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  Arch-chancellor,  the  making  one 
ambassador  servo  for  the  two  courts 
of  the  Tuileries  and  St  James*s,  and 
one  person  do  the  duties  of  the  two 
offices  of  Grand  Chamberlain  and  Mar- 
shal of  the  Palace,  which  were  for- 
merly performed  by  a  Bavarian  Count 
and  a  Baron,  but  now  confided  to  a 
Greek.  Several  other  such  reductions 
have  taken  place,  which  augur  a  more 
prudent  system.  The  number  of  Ba- 
varians supported  by  Greece  is  dimi- 
nishbg  dsuly;  and  when  their  dead 
weight  shall  have  totally  ceased  to 
overwhelm  the  Greek  budgets,  it  will 
not  be  found  difficult  to  make  the 
revenues  meet  the  expenditure.—. 
Therefore  Mr  Herv6's  condolences 
and  lamentations  over  the  future  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  Greece  are 
altogether  superfluous. 

Among  other  misrepresentations  in 
his  work  there  is  a  new  and  most  flat- 
tering view  of  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
hospodar  of  jWallachia,  now  residing 
in  Greece,  who,  it  is  well  known,  ap- 
propriated the  revenues  of  his  pro- 
vince and  fled  with  them  across  the 
Austrian  frontier.  This  ffight  Mr 
Herve  states  to  have  taken  place  ailer 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Kevolution, 
which,  he  says,  the  hospodar  depre- 
cated from  policy,  but  secretiy  encou- 
raged until  he  had  matured  his  scheme 
of  carrying  off  the  spoils  of  the  Wal- 
lachian  Treasury,  while  history  proves 
that  he  crossed  the  frontier  three  years 
before  the  rebellion  commenced.  His 
champion  attributes  this  equivocal  step 
to  a  laudable  wish  to  assist  the  revolt 
of  the  Greeks,  and  asserts  that  he  posi- 
tively supplied  large  sums  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  war.  This  is  utterly 
without  foundation,  for  the  Prince  li- 
ved quietiy  in  Italy  and  France  ualjl 
the  Revolution  was  over, 
blin^  hb  head  about  it,  far 
fernng  to  the  Greeks  tnf 
ill-gotten  wealth ;  and  the 
man's  Philhellenism  is  r 
the  real  motives  of  Ids  fl 
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rious,  being  the  fear  of  the  intrigues 
of  a  near  relative  "who  was  his  rival  in 
Turkish  favour.  In  fact  his  successor 
reigned  in  peace  for  some  years  before 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by 
Alexander  Ypsilanti.  On  this,  again, 
hp  shows  his  ignorance  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  writes,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  Revolution  in  Wallachia, 
which  caused,  he  says,  his  lingering 
death  in  an  Austrian  prison,  the  gal- 
lant Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  fought 
in  Greece  and  died  of  consumption 
ten  years  afterwards  at  the  Napoli  di  Ro- 
mania. And  all  this  j  umble  of  nonsense 
happened,  according  to  this  accurate 
historian,  some  years  before  the  flight 
of  the  ex-hospodar,  while  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  whom  it  is  to  be  supposed  he 
means,  and  a  very  different  person 
from  his  brother  Demetrius,  passed 
the  Austrian  frontier  more  than  three 
years  after  it.  This  ex-hospodar  is 
probably  the  same  whom  Mr  Giffard 
saw  in  a  ball-room  at  Athens,  and 
confounded  with  the  Spartan  Prince 
Mavromichalis  ;  but  his  short  stay  in 
the  country  will  easily  excuse  such 
slight  mistakes,  and  the  very  modest 
and  gentlemanlike  style  of  his  work 
will  more  than  counterbalance  them. 

Mr  Herv^  and  Mr  Cochrane  both 
dwell  on  the  popularity  of  the  Count 
Armansperg  in  Greece,  and  if  they 
were  not  themselves  deceived  in  this 
respect,  which  is  hardly  possible,  con- 
sidering the  notoriety  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Greeks  towards  him,  this  is  the 
most  glaring  piece  of  false  colouring 
that  ever  existed ;  for  the  expression  of 
detestation,  inspired  by  his  despotic 
measures,  and  contempt,  when  his  want 
of  ability  and  energy  became  conspi- 
cuous, was  loudly  repeated  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  seems  therefore  strange  that 
these  two  writers  should  have  remain- 
ed in  ignorance  of  a  feeling  so  pub- 
licly manifested,  and  still  more  so  that 
they  should  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  the  Coimtess  and  her  daughters 
were  liked,  or  even  tolerated  in  Greece. 
It  ii  the  opinion  of  many  who  had 
the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  pub- 
lic feeling  at  that  time,  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Arch- Chancellor  was,  if 
not  solely  caused,  at  least  considerably 
accelerated,  by  the  overbearing  and 
repulsive  manners  of  his  wife  and 
daii^hters.  This  was  what  was  most 
galling  to  the  Greeks,  and  they  bit- 
terly relented  the  humiliating  treat- 
ment experienced  by  their  wives  at 
the  hands  of  a  person  who  was  sup- 
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ported  by  their  funds,  and  who  em- 
ployed the  exorbitant  pay  received  by 
her  husband  in  every  way  she  thought 
was  calculated  to  hurt  their  pride.  A 
thousand  instances  might  be  cited  in 
which  the  Countess  Armansperg  be- 
haved with  the  most  insulting  haugh- 
tiness and  want  of  feeling  towards  Uie 
most  respected  ladies  in  Greece ;  and 
with  the  sole  exception  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  unfortunate  Madame 
Louise  Cantacuzene,  whose  death  cau- 
sed universal  regret,  the  whole'family 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  bitter  hatred.  Thb 
misrepresentation  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary on  the  part  of  Mr  Herve,  as 
there  are  so  few  persons  in  Greece 
whom  he  favours  with  his  approbation ; 
and  his  whole  book,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  filled  with  the  most  ill-natured 
pieces  of  scandal,  many  of  them  con- 
cerning the  most  generally  esteemed 
characters  in  Greece. 

The  causes  of  the  recall  of  Maurer 
and  Abel,  the  two  members  of  the  Re- 
gency who  were  opposed  to  their  Pre- 
sident, and  of  the  consequent  triumph 
of  the  latter,  are  strangely  distorted 
in  this  work,  being  represented  as  ha- 
ving been  produced  by  a  petty  jea- 
lousy supposed  to  exist  between  the 
wives  of  the  Regents  and  the  Bava- 
rian charg6- d'affaires,  while  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Count  Armansperg 
feared  that  the  more  judicious  and  en- 
lightened suggestions  of  his  colleagues 
might  interfere  with  his  projected  mo- 
nopoly of  power  when  the  King's  ma- 
jority would  dissolve  the  Regency.  The 
warm  and  active  support  he  received 
from  the  British  Minister  resident  at 
the  Court  of  King  Otho  encouraged 
him  to  attempt  to  have  his  opponents 
removed  from  Greece,  and  replaced 
by  a  person  who  only  rivalled  him 
in  insignificance.  His  success  was 
also  secured  by  the  same  powerful  in- 
fluence. The  conduct  of  the  British 
Secretary  of  Legation  during  this 
struggle  for  supremacy  is  likewise 
unfairly  stated,  for  the  embarrassing 
dilemma  in  which  he  was  involuntarily 
placed  explains  it  satisfactorily,  al- 
though it  cannot  account  for  his  being 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  situation. 

A  member  of  the  Regency  had  in- 
formed him  that  he  would  disclose  to 
him  a  secret  of  great  importance  to 
the  joint  interests  of  Greece  and  Eng- 
land, provided  he  would  pledge  his 
word  of  honour  not  to  reveal  it  to 
the  British  lifinister  in  Greece,  or  the 
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Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  thus 
leaving  him  no  channel  through  which 
he  might  communicate  it  to  his  Go- 
vernment. He  was,  therefore,  obliged 
either  to  refuse  to  listen  to  a  disclo- 
sure which  was  said  to  be  so  import- 
ant, and  which  might  injure  the  inte- 
rests of  his  country  if  it  were  not  made 
known,  or,  having  received  the  infor- 
mation, to  convey  it  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  immediate  superiors,  and 
thus  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  form, 
contrary  to  all  established  rules  of  di- 
plomacy. The  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion preferred  the  latter  alternative, 
and  having  intimated  his  determina- 
tion, and  bound  himself  to  conceal  the 
whole  a£fair,  he  received  the  promised 
communication  from  the  member  of 
the  Regency,  and  forwarded  it  direct- 
ly to  his  Government.  It  consisted 
of  a  statement  of  the  impolitic  conduct 
of  the  British  Minister  in  giving  his 
.unqualified  support  to  the  Count  Ar- 
mansperg,  and  of  its  probably  fatal  ef- 
fects on  the  welfare  of  Greece  and 
the  popularity  and  influence  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  done  in  the  hope  that 
the  Minister  would  be  recalled,  and 
that  the  loss  to  the  President  of  his 
most  powerful  partisan  would  insure 
his  fall ;  but  the  Count  and  his  friend 
the  British  Minister  were  not  idle, 
and  their  well-known  and  well-tried 
abilities  for  intrigue  and  chicane 
ultimately  prevailed.  Maurer  and 
Abel  were  recalled,  and  their  innocent 
victim,  Mr  Parish,  was  removed  from 
his  situation. 

King  Otho  was  carefully  kept  in 
the  dark  with  regard  to  this  keen  com- 
petition ;  and  indeed,  both  before  and 
after  he  attained  his  majority,  his 
Majesty  played  a  most  pitiful  part  in 
the  pohtics  of  his  kingdom.  It  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  unjust  and 
illegal  attempts  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Administration;  but 
certainly  the  general  opinion  was  that 
his  talents  were  far  from  being  bril- 
liant or  conspicuous.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  triumphal  arch  was  rai- 
sed for  his  Majesty  to  pass  under,  on 
which  a  large  crown  of  laurel  branches 
was  placed  above  his  initial  letter  0» 
a  voice  was  heard  from  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  it,  asking, "  Qu'est 
ce  que  signifie  ce  zero,  quiporte  la 
couronne  ?  *' 

This  bon  motwsLS  attributed  to  a  ce- 
lebrated young  Irish  peer  who  wis 


then  visiting  Greece  in  his  yacht ;  but 
whoever  said  it  the  truth  of  the  insi- 
nuation was  felt  by  all  who  heard  it, 
and  some  were  bold  enough  to  laugh 
aloud,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  seve- 
ral of  the  officers  of  the  palace. 

If  not  remarkably  clever,  the  King 
is,  at  least,  as  well  disposed  towards  his 
subjects  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be, 
and  his  uniform  kindness  has  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  popular  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  Greeks  were  pre- 
pared to  bestow  on  him  the  most  de- 
voted attachment  even  before  they 
had  seen  him,  and  during  the  five 
years  he  has  been  in  Greece  he  has 
done  nothing  which  would  tend  to  di- 
minish their  loyalty ;  they  therefore 
still  feel  for  him  the  warmest  affection 
and  respect,  although  they  are  per- 
fectlv  aware  that  he  does  not  possess 
the  highest  talents.  They  are  flat- 
tered by  seeing  on  their  throne  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  long  established  royal 
families  of  Europe,  and  they  are  the 
more  confident  in  his  good  intentions 
towards  them  when  they  recollect  that 
he  is  the  son  of  so  distinguished  a 
Philhellene  as  King  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
who  assisted  their  efforts  for  freedom 
in  every  way,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  acknowledge  them  as  an  indepen- 
dent people.  Otho's  education  was 
perhaps  not  the  best  calculated  to  fit 
fiim  for  the  sceptre  of  a  nation  so  dif- 
ficult to  rule,  having  been  intended  to 
wear  the  cassock  of  the  priests  of  the 
Romish  Church  ;  and  although^  his 
royal  father  is  said  to  have  entertained 
hopes  of  seeing  him  fill  the  papal 
chair,  yet  his  studies  were  restricted 
to  purely  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Thus 
it  mav  easily  be  understood  how  great 
the  change  of  sphere  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  young  monarch,  and 
now  unfitted  he  must  have  felt  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  his  unexpected 
position.  He  has  even  retained  in  his 
outward  appearance  and  manners 
some  resemblance  to  the  seminaristes 
or  young  men  brought  up  for  his  for- 
mer destination,  but  though  not  decid- 
edly handsome,  he  has  an  agreeable 
expression  of  countenance  which  pre- 

?ossesses  strangers  in  his  favour.  Mr 
lerve  gives  a  most  ungracious  de- 
scription of  King  Otho's  person,  com- 
paring him  to  a  grocer's  apprentice, 
and  thus  offering  a  double  proof  of  his 
bad  taste ;  first,  in  his  judgment  of  his 
Miyesty's  appearance,  and  secondly, 
in  his  choice  of  a  simile. 
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l.-*THS  PEBL  DIKNBB. 


The  banquet  given  to  Sir  Robert 
Pcelj  by  313  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  testimony  of  their 
full  approbation  of  his  conduct  and 
firm  reliance  on  his  character.  Is  in- 
disputably,  as  he  has  himself  express* 
ed  itj  **  unparalleled  in  the  political 
annals  of  the  country." 

As  a  tribute  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence to  a  public  man,  it  is  an  honour 
without  precedent,  and  of  the  high- 
est kind.  To  receive  this  meed  of 
praise  from  so  many  that  are  them- 
selves most  praiseworthy,  to  be  called 
to  this  high  distinction  by  so  many 
that  are  themselves  most  distinguish- 
ed, is  in  itself  gratifying  and  valu* 
able  in  no  common  degree.  But  on 
this  occasion  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the 
guest,  not  merely  of  private  indivi- 
duals, but  of  those  who  have  been 
deputed  to  express  the  political  opi- 
nions of  millions  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen. The  hosts  who  enteitained 
him  at  this  feast  were  those  who 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary interests  of  the  Conservative 
constituencies  of  Great  Britain,  the 
most  fiourishing,  enlightened,  and 
loyal  portions  of  the  community. 
Within  that  banquet-hall,  it  may  be 
said,  there  were  assembled  to  do  him 
honour,  through  their  representatives, 
a  majority  oT  the  English  nation, 
united  wim  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churchmen  of 
Scotland.  A  vast  preponderance  of 
the  various  great  interests  of  the 
countiy  were  there  virtually  met  to 
proclaim  and  point  out  this  man 
as  their  guardian  and  guide,  whose 
wisdom  and  energy  are  to  protect 
them  from  threatened  danger,  and 
to  lead  them  back  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity. In  this  light,  the  honour 
bestowed  acquires  an  inestimable 
value,  above  all  that  the  favouritism 
of  princes  or  the  caprice  of  the  popu- 
lace can  bestow.  Next,  indeed,  to 
that  self-approving  hour,  which  out- 
weighs aU  other  praise,  but  which 
receives  its  best  confirmation  from 
the  sanction  of  the  enlightened  and 
'  reflecting,  this  unexampkd  and  most 
significant  expression  or  pubUc  admi- 


ration and  apnlanse  must  havebronght 
with  it  the  highest  reward  and  the 
most  delightful  gratification  that  a 
statesman  can  earn  or  enjoy. 

As  a  manifestation  of  party  strength 
the  display  is  equally  unrivalled.  At 
no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  conld  there  have  been  collect- 
ed a  body  of  Parliamentary  men  op- 
posed to  the  existing  Government  so 
strong  in  numbers,  in  talents,  and  in 
influence,  possessinff  so  large  a  share 
of  national  sympathy  and  respect,  so 
firmly  imited  in  sentiment  on  the 
vital  questions  of  the  age,  so  calmly 
resolute  in  their  purpose,  and  so  un- 
exceptionably  honourable  in  their 
conduct.  Never,  indeed,  before  was 
there  seen  an  Opposition  by  whose 
ascendency  in  skill  and  sten^th  the 
country  was  governed  and  the  con- 
stitution preserved,  in  defiance  of  ene- 
mies in  the  very  camp  of  the  Go- 
vernment itself.  Never  was  there  an 
Opposition  so  formidable,  fVom  the 
power  it  possessed,  or  so  commend- 
able, fVom  the  manner  in  which  its 
power  was  wielded;  so  well  able  to 
crush  .their  adversaries  bv  factions 
measures,  and  yet  so  free  from  a  fac- 
tious spirit ;  so  strongly  tempted  to 
abuse  their  position,  and  yet  so  scru- 
pulously careful  to  repudiate  every 
mischievous  end,  and  every  dishonest 
means. 

If  we  could  find  a  man  divested  of 
prejudice  who  would  consider  the  ar- 
ray of  moral  and  intellectual  strength 
presented  at  this  banquet,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  utmost  that  his  ima- 
gination could  picture  as  possible  on 
the  other  side,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
as  to  his  determination  on  the  ques- 
tion which  of  these  two  parties  is 
the  better  fitted  to  rule  a  great  na- 
tion? If  we  could  for  a  moment 
place  our  most  inveterate  opponents 
in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  and  compel 
them  to  reved  their  secret  convictions, 
might  we  not  with  equal  security 
await  their  verdict  ?  Ti^  the  compe- 
titors by  what  standard  you  will,  by 
their  possession  of  external  advan- 
tages or  personal  qualifications,  by 
/he  measure  of  rank,  wealth,  and  pro^ 
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speritjj  or  of  learnings  talent^  and 
virtue^  is  there  room  for  hesitation  as 
to  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the 
ConservatiTe  party  oTer  their  oppo- 
nents ?  Weigh  and  sift  them  in  OTery 
possible  manneri  test  them  by  every 
touclistone  of  meriti  examine  them 
man  with  man>  and  mind  with  ndnd^ 
and  is  there  a  soul  so  senseless^  an 
eye  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that 
the  one  party  as  far  excels  the  other 
as  things  fair,  honourable^  and  ex- 
alted excel  those  that  are  Yile«  sor- 
did, and  contemptible.  What  lover 
of  moral  excellence  can  fail  to  see 
on  the  one  side  the  congenial  com- 
panions of  his  principles  and  senti- 
ments ;  and  on  the  oUier  the  invete- 
rate antagonists  of  all  that  he  cherishes 
and  reveres  ?  What  man  of  taste  or 
erudition  does  not  perceive  that  the 
choice  Hes  between  the  ascendency  of 
refinement,  cultivation,  and  solid  ac- 
quirements, on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  superficial  petulance,  ignorance, 
and  barbarism  on  the  other  ?  What 
man  of  judgment  and  prudence,  look- 
ing to  the  stake  of  the  respective  par- 
ties in  the  country,  or  to  their  skill 
and  sagacity  in  business,  can  doubt  to 
which  of  them  the  management  of  af- 
fairs may  be  intrusted  with  the  stronger 
assurance  of  patriotic  intentions  and 
practical  success?  What  cool  and 
experienced  observer  who  contem- 
plates the  wide  basis  on  which  this 
great  Conservative  party  is  construct- 
ed,  the  firm  cement  by  which  its  parts 
are  held  together,  the  hands  that  are 
helping  on  the  work,  and  the  progress 
witn  which  it  is  advancing,  can  hesitate 
to  foretell  that  it  is  destined  soon  to 
overtop  its  ephemeral  rival,  and  to  rear 
its  head  In  unshaken  stability,  when 
the  other  is  laid  in  ruins  and  trampled 
in  the  dust 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  little  that  the 
situation  of  matters  were  reversed; 
that  the  Whigs  had  held  a  festival 
such  as  that  which  has  been  given 
to  Peel,  and  that  the  Conservatives 
were  retained  in  power  by  such  slen- 
der minorities,  composed  of  such 
shameml  or  shabby  materials  as  the 
present  Ministers  nave  to  boast  of. 
Is  any  body  ignorant  what,  in  such  a 
case,  would  have  been  ssud  by  them  ? 
What  puffings  and  blowings,  what 
trumpetmgs  and  tirades  woidd  have 
been  heara  from  that  party  in  every 
quarter  and  on  every  occasion  ?  What 
laudation  of  themselves,  what  scorn  of 


their  opponents  \  what  disparagement 
of  the  triumphs  of  place  and  power  ; 
what  exultation  in  the  moral  supe- 
riority of  an  enlightened  Opposition  • 
what  lamentations  of  popular  delusion ; 
what  denunciations  of  official  infiuences 
and  corrupt  compromises!  If  any  one 
has  a  faint  idea  of  the  endless  iteration 
and  ceaseless  pertinacity  with  which 
these  topics  would  have  been  urged 
by  the  Ministerial  Whigs,  he  must 
be  ignorant  or  have  forgotten  what 
these  men  were  in  other  times,  and 
how  extravagantly  they  magnified  that 
share  of  cleverness  and  character  which 
had  not  then  departed  from  them. 

Even  now  we  venture  to  divine 
that,  with  all  their  self-complacency 
and  love  of  place,  they  view  with 
rankling  envy  the  position  of  their 
opponents.  We  are  greatly  mistaken 
ii  Lord  John  himself  would  not  gladly 
dash  down  the  seals,  which  are  put  in 
mockery  in  his  hands,  and  relinquish  all 
the  pride  and  patronage  of  the  Home 
Office,  with  his  literary  reputation  to 
boot^  if  he  could  exchange  them  for 
the  cordial  esteem  and  ungrudging 
admiration  which  have  been  bestowed 
by  honourable,  sincere,  and  enlight- 
ened men  on  the  great  statesman  of 
whom  he  presumes  to  consider  himself 
the  rival.  With  what  mortification 
must  he  turn  his  glance  to  hb  own 
ranks,  and  see  who  they  are  that 
compose  them ;  see  that  he  owes  his 
place  to  the  fomenters  of  sedition  at 
home  and  rebellion  abroad;  to  those 
whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  break- 
ing the  laws  they  are  allowed  to  make ; 
to  men  without  the  feelings,  the  edu- 
cation, or  the  manners  of  gentlemen ; 
to  social  outcasts,  whose  support  is  dis- 
grace, and  whose  touch  is  contagion : 
and  to  think  that  even  by  tiiese  per- 
sons he  is  only  tolerated  for  a  time, 
in  the  hope  tliat  they  can  work  with 
him  as  a  toolj  or  squeeze  him  as  a 
sponge. 

We  have,  however,  pursued  unne- 
cessarily a  discussion  wnich  admits  of 
no  dispute.  We  have  been  expatia- 
ing  on  a  proposition  which  to  be 
adopted  needs  only  to  be  announced. 
We  proceed  to  the  more  fitting  task 
which  we  had  proposed  to  ourselves,  of 
embodying  in  our  pages  some  extracts 
from  the  admirable  speeches  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  interspersed  with 
such  observations  as  we  are  imnellAd 
to  make  by  our  feelings  of  co' 
currence  in  the  tribute  th? 
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one  whom  we  love  and  honour,  and  of 
high  satisfaction  at  so  strong  a  muster 
of  that  Conservative  force  which  is 
destined  to  save  the  constitution  of  our 
country  from  revolution,  and  her  pros- 
perity from  decline. 

Three  hundred  and  three  memher? , 
we  believe,  attended  the  dinner,  the 
remaining  ten  being  detained  by  ill- 
ness, domestic  affliction,  or  similar 
causes.  The  chair  was  filled  by  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos,  a  man  deserved- 
ly dear  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  England,  and  appropriately 
put  forward  at  this  time  as  represent- 
ing that  great  interest  on  which  the 
national  character  and  prosperity  so 
essentially  depend,  and  which  for  that 
reason  seems  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  revolutionary  faction.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
a  strain  of  warm  and  friendly  elo- 
quence. 

**  In  the  whole  of  his  public  career 
he  was  sure  his  right  honourable  friend 
never  experienced  so  much  pride,  plea- 
sure, and  gratification  as  he  did  at  this 
moment,  the  guest  of  313  Conserva- 
tive members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (cheers).  A  body  of  gentlemen, 
perhaps  the  most  influential  in  the 
country,  united  heart  and  hand  in 
support  of  his  right  honourable  friend, 
and  anxious  to  evince  their  cordi^d 
approval  of  his  public  conduct  (loud 
cheers),  had  invited  him  to-day  as 
their  guest,  to  receive  publicly  at  their 
hands  the  full,  unanimous,  and  enthusi" 
(tstic  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  Par^ 
liament  and  elsewhere  (loud  cheers). 
His  right  honourable  friend  held  the 
high  and  distinguished  position  of  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  party  more  power- 
.ful  than  ever  was  known  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  an  Opposition 
to  the  existing  Administration  (cheers) 
— ^powerful,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
abled him  to  keep  in  check  the  Admi- 
nistration, and  prove  to  them,  that  al- 
though not  the  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
they  could  only  pass  such  measures  as 
he  thought  conducive  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  large  (cheers)." 

Adverting  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  re- 
cent tenure  and  resignation  of  office. 
Lord  Chandos  observed,  that  **  in  their 
opinion,  and  he  believed  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country,  no  man  ever  resigned 
the  helm  of  power  with  greater  honour 
or  enjoying  more  the  confidence  of 
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the  nation  than  his  rigJit  honourable 
friend  (loud  cheers). — It  could  not  be 
long  before,  with  the  extraordinary 
power  and  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  him  by  the  country,  he 
would  again  be  placed  in  the  proud 
situation  of  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land (loud  cheers).  Then  the  liber cd 
statesmanlike  measures  which  he  had 
prepared  as  Minister  of  the  late  King 
would  be  carried  into  effect,  and  render 
him  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  he 
was  the  most  honest  and  best  of  Mini- 
sters, that  ever  ruled  over  this  country 
(loud  cheers).  But  he  would  not  longer 
stand  between  them  and  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend ;  at  the  same  time  he 
must,  as  their  organ,  again  express 
the  united  and  unanimous  feeling  of 
confidence  which  the  Conservatives  of 
the  House  of  Commons  reposed  in  his 
right  honourable  friend  to  further  his 
views  and  objects  (cheers).  In  sup- 
porting him,  he  was  confident  they 
would  be  led  to  victory  (cheers),  con- 
suiting  on  all  occasions  what  was  best 
fitted  to  maintain  the  security  of  the 
throne  and  promote  the  real  interests 
of  the  country.  For  his  own  part,  with 
the  most  fervent  feelings,  and  he  was 
sure  he  spoke  their  sentiments  also,  of 
regard  for  the  individual  publicly  and 
privately,  personally  and  politically^ 
tie  begged  to  give  '  the  health  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  may  he  long  enjoy  life  and  hap- 
piness, and  rule  over  this  country  as  a 
Minister.' — (The  toast  was  drunk 
with  nine  distinct  and  most  hearty 
rounds  of  cheers,  the  ladies  in  the  gal- 
leries joining  in  the  compliment  by 
waving  their  handkerchiefs).** 

The  first  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
reply  expresses  the  feelings  of  grati- 
fication which  must  have  been  experi- 
enced by  any  one  prizing  the  marked 
and  deliberate  approbation  of  his  fel- 
low-men, and  capable  of  estimating  its 
character  and  worth  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

'*  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  presenting  him- 
self, was  received  with  renewed  shouts 
of  applause,  loud  and  long-continued. 
When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  the 
right  honourable  Baronet  said, — I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  motives  which 
have  influenced  you  in  paying  to  me 
this  mark  of  respect,  unparalleled  in 
the  political  annals  of  this  country 
(cheers),  and  for  the  corresponding 
feelings  with  which  you  have  just  re- 
ceived the  proposition  of  my  noble 
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friend.  I  wish  I  had  any  command  plished. 
over  language^  at  least  over  appropri- 
ate and  befitting  language/  to  convey 
to  you  the  sensations  w hich>  as  you 
must  perceive^  almost  overpower  me 
(loud  cheers).  But  I  feel  it  infinitely 
better  to  appeal  to  your  own  feelings 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  state  of  my 
mind — to  the  consciousness  of  each  of 
you^  that  were  you  placed  in  my  pre- 
sent situation  you  would  rather  re- 
main perfectly  silent,  than  try  to  ex- 
press your  gratitude  in  any  of  the  trite 
and  exhausted  forms  of  complimentary 
acknowledgment  (cheers).  You  have 
conferred  upon  me  the  highest  reward 
which  can  be  conferred  upon  a  public 
man  who  does  aspire  to  distinction^ 
but  to  that  distinction  alone  which  is 
founded  upon  the  esteem  and  cot\fidence 
of  inteliigerU  and  enlightened  men 
(loud  cheers),  who  is  ambitious  of 
power,  but  of  t/iat  power  which,  ha^ 
ving  its  roots  in  such  esteem  and  con^ 
fidences  adds  life  and  vigour  to  the 
authority  which  is  derived  from  office, 
and  does  not  unther  and  decay  when 
official  authority  is  extinct  (loud 
cheers).  You  have  also  proved  to 
me  and  to  others  that  there  are  other 
bonds  of  connexion — that  there  are 
other  sympathies  which  unite  us,  be- 
sides the  cold  concurrence  in  political 
sentiments  (loud  cheers);  you  have 
proved  that  those  who  are  treading 
the  rugged  and  laborious  path  that 
leads  to  political  eminence  may  have 
their  way  cheered  by  the  cordial  voice 
of  friendship,  and  by  the  approvals  of 
personal  attachment  and  opinion 
(cheers).** 

Dismissing  these  more  private  and 
personal  points,  he  then  proceeds,  in 
a  manner  that  will  be  most  interesting 
to  all  lovers  of  their  country,  to  avow 
the  satisfaction  which  the  meeting  af- 
forded him,  as  indicating  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  great  and  patriotic  object, 
to  which  hb  mind  has  been  directed 
since  the  pasung  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  in  which  he  perceived  the  only 
means  of  doing  justice  to  the  support- 
ers of  that  measiu^  as  well  as  to  its 
opponents,  and  of  securing  at  once  its 
legitimate  objects  and  averting  its  evil 
consequences. 

"  By  this  meeting  you  have  done 
much  more  to  my  satisfaction — you 
have  given  a  public  demonstration  Uiat 
the  great  object  to  which  for  some  years 
past  my  exertions  have  been  mainty 
directed  has  been  completely  accom^ 
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My  object  for  some  years 
past — ^that  for  which  1  have  chiefly 
laboured,  has  been  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  A  GfiEAT  PARTY  (chccrs),  which, 

existing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
deriving  its  strength  from  the  popular 
will,  should  diminish  the  risk  and  dead- 
en the  shock  of  collisions  between  the 
two  deliberative  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature  (loud  cheers),  which  should  be 
enabled  to  check  the  too  impatient 
eagerness  of  the  well-intentioned  for 
hasty  and  precipitate  changes  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  tlm  country 
(cheers),  and  say  with  a  voice  of  au» 
tiiority  to  the  restless  spirit  of  revo- 
lutionary encroachment,  *  Here  are 
the  bounds  by  which  thy  vibrations 
shall  be  stayed'  (loud  cheers).  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  forming  that  party  from  the  period 
that  the  great  change  was  made  in  the 
representative  system  of  this  country ; 
and  I  am  confident  that  those  who 
were  the  qiost  convinced  of  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  that  change,  who  saw 
the  absolute  necessity  for  it  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events  amd  the  state  of  public 
opinion — I  am  confident  they  would 
now  admit,  because  I  heard  them  ad- 
mit at  the  time,  that  though  a  neces- 
sary, still  it  was  a  fearful  experiment 
—(cheers) — that  there  was  danger  lest 
the  great  shock  which  was  necessarily 
given  to  prescriptive  authority  might 
precipitate  us  into  irrational  courses 
(loud  cheers).  I  knew  that  those 
who,  with  perfectly  good  intentions, 
supported  that  measure,  too  sanguine 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  perfection, 
which  is  unattainable,  might  be  urged 
on  too  hastily ;  there  was  risk  that 
those  who  had  lately  become  possessed 
of  new  power  might  think  that  power 
was  useless  if  it  were  permitted  to  re- 
main dormant,  and  not  brought  into 
constant  and  daily  display  (cheers); 
and  that  conviction  led  me  to  feel  that 
it  was  necessary,  by  moderation,  by 
patience,  by  assuming  a  defensive  at- 
titude.  In/  the  refection  of  the  old  tactics 
of  party — suited  to  other  times,  and 
justifiable  in  other  circumstances— 
that  it  was  desirable  at  that  time  to 
attempt  to  form  a  party  whose  bond 
of  connexion  should  be  the  maintenance 
of  that  measure  of  reform  (cheers),  but 
the  determination  to  resist  further  con" 
slitutional  changes  having  a  tendency 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  a  mixed  go^ 
vermnent,** 
Uhl^  d99l«,r$iti9xi  of  Sir  Robert  Peera 
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purposes  and  plans  carries  widi  it  a 
grave  but  gentle  rebuke  to  Uie  viewsand 
anticipatioiis  of  some  of  ourselyesy  the 
humbler  members  of  his  party.  While 
dismay  was  spread  among  our  ranks, 
while  many  said  and  more  believed  that 
the  stability  of  the  constitution  was  ir- 
reparably destroyed,  it  is  his  praise  non 
desperasse  de  republica.  Eren  in  the 
moment  of  disaster  and  defeat,  it  was 
already  the  subject  of  his  thoughts 
how  the  Conservative  forces  might  be 
re-assembled  and  recruited,  and  the 
battle  once  more  fought  on  the  most 
favourable  field  that  was  left  to  them. 
While  others  were  exclusively  looking 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  only 
bulwark  that  remained  against  the 
flood  of  democracy,  it  is  his  merit 
to  have  adopted  the  scheme  of  re- 
constructing, upon  new  ground  and 
on  a  wider  foundation,  a  gfreat  Conser- 
vative party  in  the  House  of  Conmions, 
which  if  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  repel 
the  inundation,  might  at  least  break  its 
force  and  weaken  its  pressure  on  the 
inner  embankments.  The  spirit  of 
faith  and  foresight  in  which  this  plan 
was  formed,  is  only  equalled  by  the 
skill  and  perseverance  with  which  it 
has  been  prosecuted,  to  a  degree  of 
success  already  conclusive  for  the  im- 
mediate preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  leading,  as  we  trust,  to  the 
speedy  triumph  of  Conservative  opi- 
nions, not  merely  as  a  barrier  against 
revolution,  but  as  an  active  and  as- 
cendent principle  of  government. 
Hear  how  nobly  the  prospects  and 
progress  of  this  design  are  developed 
by  its  wise  and  eloquent  author. 

"  I  did  not  disguise  from  myatlf 
the  difficulties  that  attended  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  party.  Our  own  party 
had  been  reduced  by  the  Reform 
Bill  to  little  more  than  100  mem- 
bers; at  least,  I  believe,  that  in  the 
session  which  followed  the  passing 
of  that  act  not  more  than  100  mem- 
bers voted  with  me  upon  any  occasion* 
But  I  did  not  despair  (loud  cheers). 
How  COULD  I  DESPAIR  ?  I  wos  acting 
in  intimate  concert  and  union  with  that 
illustrious  man  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton  (loud  cheers),  whose  name  does 
not  shed  lustre  merely  on  a  party,  or 
on  the  country  which  he  has  defended, 
but  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  age  in  which 
he  lives  (continued  cheering).  I 
was  acting  in  intimate  union  with  that 
man,  who  has  exhibited  tiirough  life 
<  qualities  that  are  rarei*  as  one  has 


[JmdA 


somewhere  said,  '  in  Uieir  separate 
excellence,  but  wond^iu]  in  their  com- 
bination' (great  cheering) — ^that  qua 
who  is  not  without  ambition,  but  with- 
out its  alloys  (cheers) — who  has  shown 
at  different  periods  of  his  life,  both  in 
military  and  civil  affiun,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  rarest  fordtude  and  valonr 
with  the  greatest  circumspeetion  and 
prudence  (cheers)-^who  has,  I  need 
not  speak  of  his  military  life,  bot  who 
has  in  civil  life  at  one  time  stood  for- 
ward to  assume  upon  his  own  undivid- 
ed responsibility  the  whole  charge  and 
functions  of  a  Grovemment  (lond 
cheers),  for  the  purpose  of  e^Mting 
an  instance  of  self-denial  without  pre- 
cedent (cheers) ;  and  who  at  other  times, 
when  the  sense  of  public  duty  prompt- 
ed him,  has  had  the  real  courage  to 
assume  and  to  maintain  a  defensive 
attitude  (cheers),  and,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
retire  within  the  moral  lines  which  are 
fortified  by  circumspeetion,  prudences 
and  resolution  (loud  cheers).  It  was 
aided  by  his  authcmty  and  with  his  co- 
operation that  I  did  look  forward  uUi* 
mately  to  the  formation  cfsuck  a  part^ 
as  that  of  which  I  speak.  I  did  be- 
lieve THAT  THE  GOOD  SENSE  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY  WOULD  ULTIMATELY  KALLT 
ROUND  A  PARTY  THAT  DID  NOT  PRO- 
FESS HOSTILITY  TO  IMPROVEMENT  (LOUD 
cheers),  BUT  MANIFESTED  A  DETERMI- 
NATION TO  ABIDE  BY  THE  LEADING  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  THE  British  Constitution 
(loud  cheers).*' 

Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  Britbh  perseverance  In  its 
struggles  and  rewards,  during  tlM 
Continental  warfare  that  terminated 
at  Waterloo,  is  a  type  of  that  civil 
contest  in  which  the  lovers  of  law 
and  liberty  have  now  been  engaged 
at  home  ?  We  may  at  least,  we  tfa^k, 
call  the  one  the  parallel  of  the  otiier, 
and  boast  that  the  same  great  man 
has  been  alike  dietingnish^  fai  bod), 
and  equally  strong  to  save  his  coun^ 
by  the  virtues  of  the  gown  as  by 
the  vigour  of  the  sword.  Neither 
he  nor  we  will  gprudge  in  this  present 
matter  if  he  must  divide  the  praise 
with  a  most  worthy  associate,  more  in- 
timately and  formally  initiated  in  civil 
politics.  But  whether  as  a  leader  or 
a  companion  in  arms,  wherever  cou- 
rage, honour,  and  prudence  are  requhr- 
ed,  what  name  can  be  more  inspiring 
or  of  better  omen  than  tiiat  of  Wel- 
lington? 

From  explahuDg  the  support  and 
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eneouragement  which  he  derived  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  co-opera- 
tion. Sir  Rohert  Peel  passes  on  to 
speak  of  the  assistance  for  which  he 
looked^  and  which  he  ultimately  gain- 
ed from  those  ahle  and  honest  states- 
men who  were  then  his  opponents. 
Never  were  the  honourable  and  manly 
feelings  of  patriotic  statesmen  in  so 
peculiar  a  position  more  strongl v  evin- 
ced, or  more  nobly  representea,  than 
in  the  admirable  sentences  which  we 
are  now  to  quote. 

**  Ay,  but  allow  me  also  to  say, 
that  I  did  look  forward  with  cai^fidence 
to  the  ultimate  formation  of  that  happy 
union  that  now  subsists  between  us  and 
many  to  whom  we  had  been  formerly 
opposed  (loud  cheers).  I  looked  for- 
ward to  it  with  confidence,  because 
I  relied  upon  their  adherence  to  the 
principles  which  they  professed  (cheers) 
—because  I  heard  them  say,  and  Ibe^ 
Ueved  them  when  they  said,  they  desi- 
red that  reform  should  be  according  to 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
constitution— because  I  heard  them 
declare  that  in  their  opinion  it  would 
add  new  stability  to  the  settled  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  in  Church  and 
State — (cheers) — ^because  I  heard  them 
declare  that  they  would  not  give  their 
assent  to  it  if  they  believed  it  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 

grivileges  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
ament  (loud  cheers).  I  did  think, 
without  having  then  any  personal  ac- 
guaintance  wUh  them,  that  union  must 
ultimately  be  formed — not  the  result 
of  conferences --^inoT  the  ovfsp&ino 
OP  NEGOTIATIONS  (choers),  but  origi" 
nally  brought  about  by  ^  force  of  cir- 
cumstances (cheers),  by  tAe  sense  of  a 
common  danger  (cheers),  and  which 
should  afterwards  be  cemented  ^ 
mutual    co-operation,    bt    ftscipao- 

CAL    CONFIDENCE   AND    SBSPECT    (ioud 

cheers).  I  saw  them  the  chief  pride, 
ornament,  and  mainstays  of  the  party 
with  which  they  were  then  associated 
(cheers). 

"  Experto  credite,  quantus 
In  clypeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqoeat 
hastam*.-(loud  cheers). 

I  knew  the  sacrifices  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  make.  I  was  tiie  man 
who  oouid  wdl  judge  how  painful  is 
the  separation  from  old  party  recollec- 
tions— what  ^  sacrifice  it  is  to  forego 
adherence  to  party  engigeiiieiitif  firm 


an  overpowering  sense  of  public  duty 
(loud  cheers.)  I  knew  well  it  was 
not  the  loss  of  power,  or  the  clouded 
prospects  of  official  life ;  but  I  knew 
how  painful  was  the  averted  eye  and 
the  alienated  aq^ect  of  personal  friends 
whom  they  had  sincerely  loved  and 
respected  (cheers) — I  knew  this  sacri- 
fice they  would  be  called  on  to  make 
without  the  prospect  of  that  gponerous 
construction  which  I  myself  had  expe- 
rienced (loud  cheers)  ;  but  1  had  such 
confidence  in  their  acuteness  that  it 
would  enable  them  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  path  which  leads  to  improve- 
ment and  that  which  leads  to  revolu- 
tion, and  T  had  such  coj^dence  in  their 
integrity  and  moral  courage,  that  con- 
vinced me,  when  that  discrimination 
had  been  made,  office,  friendships, 
party  cormexions^-aU  would  be  sacri- 
ficed rather  than  they  would  be  parties 
to  any  attempt  to  undermine  the  Pro- 
testant Establishments  of  this  coun- 
try (loud  cheers),  or  cUsturb  the 
mixed  Government  of  a  temperate 
Monarchy  (continued  cheering.)  As 
I  said  before,  without  conference, 
without  any  other  negotiation  than  that 
which  led  to  the  rejection  of  office,  when 
removed  from  office  that  union  has 
been  formed  (cheers)  ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say  that  the  anticipations,  the 
fond  hopes  I  entertained,  that  once 
formed  it  muet  gain  strength  from  red' 
procal  esteem  and  confidence,  have  also 
been  reaUxed  (cheers).** 

This  is  indeed  a  difierent  picturo 
flrom  that  of  the  Litchfield  House  corv- 
pact  or  compact  alliance.  But  we  foar 
not  to  say  that  the  solidity  and  endu- 
rance of  the  union  in  die  two  cases 
will  be  in  die  inverse  ratio  of  the  velo- 
city vrith  which  it  was  formed.  We 
wero  angry  at  the  time  with  Lord  Stan- 
lev  and  Sir  James  Grahame  for  not 
joming  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry  in 
]  834,  but  we  were  wrong  in  that  feeling, 
andnow  believe  that  thmgsaro  better  as 
they  are.  The  transition  would  have 
been  too  sudden  to  be  natural  or  success- 
fill — old  differences  and  prejudices  had 
not  been  worn  down  by  the  amalga- 
mating influence  of  new  circumstances 
—imd  the  designs  of  the  revolutionary 
party  wero  not  yet  sufficienUy  roved- 
ed.  Ck>nfidenoe  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  whero  it  is  to  have  deep  root 
or  firm  fibro.  Among  parties  who 
have  been  long  nominally  oimosed, 
the  essential  requisite  of  a  o(>alid<»i, 
tiM  idem  setUire  de  rtpf^ika  em 
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only  be  proved  by  repeated  trials  and 
lasting  experience.  The  afPair  is  much 
more  easily  settled  where  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  the  idem  sentire  dc 
lucro  8U0. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the 
Conservative  strength  is  next  adverted 
to»  but  the  statement  made  seems  to 
us  rather  to  estimate  below  than  above 
the  mark,  the  actual  addition  which 
the  Conservative  party  have  gained 
on  a  dissolution  which  took  place  un- 
der an  adverse  Government  and  in 
most  unfavourable  circumstances. 

We  shall  quote  the  sentences  that 
follow  next,  in  vindication  of  the  for- 
bearing nature  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
policy,  with  no  other  remark  than  to 
express  our  very  humble  approbation 
of  its  propriety  and  wisdom. 

**  My  noble  friend  has  justly  said, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  my  public 
life  no  event  has  been  so  gratifying 
and  satisfactory  to  my  mind  as  the 
meeting  of  this  day ;  but  there  is  con- 
nected with  it  one  feeling  of  a  more 
serious  and  anxious  character,  which 
chastens  and  subdues  the  disposition 
to  triumph  and  self-gratulation.  I 
don't  disguise  from  myself  the  power 
I  possess  in  consequence  of  your  es- 
teem and  confidence  ;  and  when  I  see 
the  numbers  that  surround  me^when 
I  recollect  the  great  interests  you  repre^ 
sent — when  I  recollect  that  hi/  the  cler- 
gy,  by  the  magistrates,  by  the  yeomen, 
by  the  gentry,  by  the  great  proportion 
also  of  the  trading  community  of  this 
country  we  are  supported  (\o\xd  cheers), 
it  would  be  vain  to  disguise  from  our- 
selves the  influence  we  possess  in  the 
national  councils  (loud  cheers).  But 
the  feeling  which,  as  I  said  before, 
subdued  in  some  degree  those  which 
vanity  or  personal  gratulation  might 
inspire,  is  one  of  anxiety,  that  as  I  pos- 
sess your  confidence,  I  may  exercise 
the  power  which  it  confers  upon  me 
in  such  a  manner  as  may  contribute 
to  the  permanent  interests  of  this  party 
(cheers),  and  that  by  no  act,  by  no 
advice  of  mine  your  interests  and  ho- 
nour may  be  compromised  (loud 
cheers).  The  possession  of  strength, 
the  demonstration  of  power,  naturally 
brings  with  it  some  slight  inconve- 
nience. There  is  impatience  in  some 
quarters,  that  seeing  the  strength  we 
possess,  it  is  not  called  into  more  fre- 
quent action  (cheers).  Allow  me  to 
observe,  that  if  I  have  a  well-grounded 
title  to  yo^r  confidence,  it  ia  because 


[June, 

I  have  always  ventured  respectfully 
but  explicitly  to  state  my  opinion,  and 
give  the  best  advice   I  could,  even 
though  sometimes  it  should  not  be  in 
prec'ise  conformity  with  the  prevailing' 
sentiment  (cheers)  ;  but  the  reception 
I  have  uniformly  met  with  has  always 
emboldened  me  to  take  that  course, 
fully  confident  you  would  put  a  pro- 
per construction  on  my  motives  (loud 
cheers).     It  is  said,  and  justly  said, 
that  the  Opposition  is  now  conducted 
on  difierent  principles  from  those  on 
which  Opposition  woidd  be  conducted 
to  us  if  we  were  in  power  (cheers). 
Nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  true 
than  that  (cheers).      But  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that   the   particular 
course  which  an   Opposition  should 
take  must  partly  depend  on  the  prin- 
ciples they  maintain  (cheers).     Our 
more  impatient  friends  in  the  country 
must  recollect  that  our  very  name  ai- 
most  implies  a  contradiction ;  we  are  a 
Conservative  Opposition ;  we  adopt  the 
principles  which  used  to  be  said  to 
prevail  in  an  Administration ;  we  not 
only  adopt  the  principles  of  a  Govern- 
ment, but  we  perform  many  of  its  func- 
tions (loud  cheers) ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  cannot,  in  con- 
formity with  our  principles,  take  that 
latitude  of  action  which  might  befit 
an  Opposition  acting  on  precisely  con- 
trary principles  (cheers).      An  Op- 
position which  professes  to  think  the 
ancient  institutions  of  this  country  a 
grievance,  which    considers  EngHsh 
society  a  mass  of  abuse,  has  a  double 
ground  of  opposition  against  a  Govern- 
ment :  it  has,  first,  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal dissatisfaction  with  the  course 
taken  by  Government,  censuring  and 
disapproving  of  the  acts  of  Govern- 
ment, together  with  no  indisposition  to 
inflame  popular  discontent  against  the 
institutions  of  the  country  (cheers). 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our 
duty,  prescribed  to  us  by  our  prin- 
ciples,  is  to  maintain  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  (loud  cheers). 
We  have  no  desire  to  exalt  the  autbo* 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commons  above 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  (cheers) ; 
we  have  no  desire  to  undermine  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  (loud 
cheers)  ;   on  the  contrary,  it  is  our 
duty  to  defend  them  (cheers).     The 
field  of  Opposition  occupied  by  those 
who  seek  to  reduce  and  cripple  our 
establishments  is  denied  to  us,  because 
we  ynak  to  8^  the  {lav^  and  inilitai;^ 
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establishments  of  the  country  mam- 
tained  in  proper  vigour  and  efficiency 
(cheers).  It  is  not  for  us  to  inflame 
popular  discontent  by  the  exaggera- 
tion of  public  abuses  (cheers).  Nor 
can  we  lend  the  crown  our  arm  to 
shake  or  curtail  the  liberties  of  the 
people  (cheers).  .  And  therefore,  in 
estimating  the  course  we  have  adopted, 
those  who  feel  some  impatience  with 
our  apparent  indifference  and  passive- 
ness  should  always  recollect  that  the 
principles  maintained  by  an  Opposition 
do  impose  some  practical  restraint  on 
the  conduct  they  must  pursue  (loud 
cheers).  I  said,  and  I  said  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  wo  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples and  perform  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  Government  (cheers).  I 
will  prove  this  to  be  the  case;  that 
the  position  of  the  Administration  and 
Government  is  inverted — that  we  hold 
the  principles  generally  said  to  be- 
long to  Government,  repudiating  those 
which  are  powerful  instruments  when 
wielded  by  Opposition." 

In  the  first  example  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  gives  of  this  proposition  he 
happily  exposes  to  indignant  ridicule 
a  shallow  and  short-sighted  declara- 
tion of  the  present  Home  Secretary. 

*'  I  heard  it  ladd  down  some  few 
months  since  as  the  principle  on  which 
a  Government  must  be  conducted,  that 
there  should  be  a  constant  concession  to 
popular  demands.  That  is  an  excellent 
and  most  convenient  doctrine  for  an 
Oppo8ition,but  a  dangerous  and  hazard- 
ous one  for  a  Government  (cheers).  It 
was  possible  for  Mr  Fox  to  hold  in 
Opposition  language  of  this  kind.  In 
1797,  spealung  of  Ireland,  he  said,  *  I 
would  therefore  concede,  and  if  I 
found  I  had  not  conceded  enough,  I 
would  concede  more.  I  know  no  way 
of  fi^overning  mankind  but  by  conci- 
liating tliem,  and  according  to  the  for- 
cible way  which  the  Irish  have  of  ex- 
pressing their  meaning,  I  know  of  no 
mode  of  governing  the  people  but  by 
letting  them  have  their  own  way'  (a 
laugh).  The  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  J.  Russell,  being  in 
office,  said  he  adojiled  that  principle  of 
Mr  Fox  as  the  best  for  conducting  the 
Government  of  the  country  (cheers)  ; 
and,  of  course,  nothing  could  equal 
the  satisfaction  created  among  the  po- 
pular party,  or  the  compliments  which 
were  paid  to  the  wise  and  liberal  Mi- 
nister who  avowed  such  a  canon  of 
Government  (cheers).    A  few  months 
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elapsed,  and  the  people  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada  resolved  to  put  this  favourite 
principle  to  the  test  (cheers).  It  was 
fairly  put  to  the  test,  and  then  it  was 
discovered  that  there  must  be  other 
modes  of  goventiuf/  the  people  than  by 
letting  them  have  their  own  way  (cheers) ; 
it  was  found  that  the  principle,  how- 
ever convenient  for  an  irresponsible 
Opposition,  was  a  dangerous  principle 
for  a  Minister  to  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  great  empire,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  that  when  he  found  he  had  not 
conceded  enough,  he  should  go  on  al- 
ways conceding  more ;  and  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  practically  to  con- 
vince  the  people  of  Lower  Canada,  that, 
however  cnligMened  and  liberal  the 
principle  might  be  in  theory,  they  must 
form  Hie  first  exception  to  the  nde 
(loud  cheers).  So  much  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government.'* 

He  then  adduces  instances  of  the 
Conservative  party  having  exercised 
the  practical  functions  of  a  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  the  legislature  is  con- 
cerned, and  concludes  this  portion  of 
his  observations  in  these  words : — 

**  My  firm  belief  is,  that  by  steadily 
performing  our  legislative  functions, 
by  attending  to  our  duty,  by  censuring 
Ministers,  or  attempting  to  censure 
them,  when  censure  may  be  required, 
on  all  occasions  by  enforcing  our  prin- 
ciples, by  amending  their  measures 
when  they  require  amendment,  though 
at  the  same  time  we  should  rescue 
them  from  temporary  embarrassments, 
yet  we  shall  thereby  be  establishing 
new  claims  on  the  public  approbation 
(cheers)." 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  we  doubt  not,  that 
the  ultimate  confidence  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  empire  is  to  be 
successfully  sought. 

Messrs  Pusey,  Lemon,  Slaney,  and 
others  will  often,  we  presume,  find 
improvement  and  delight  in  the  witty 
truths  which  are  embodied  in  our  next 
extract,  and  which  we  could  have 
wished  had  been  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Humes  and  Wakleys, 
whom  it  would  have  best  suited. 

"  It  is  not  our  faidt  if  our  efforts  have 
sometimes  been  unsuccessful.  On  se- 
veral occasions,  when  we  might  have 
relied  on  the  assertion  of  principles 
maintained  when  in  Opposition  by 
many  now  sitting  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  we  found  that  as  soon 
as  the  question  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Government,  ancient  prin- 
3h 
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cfples  were  forgottaiii  and  the  only  con- 
sideration was,  how  Ministers  cotdd 
be  maintained  (cheers).     It  is  not« 
to  be  sure,  a  very  satisfactory  mode  of 
justification  and  escape  to  be  told,  as 
the  Government  constantly  are  b^  their 
friends,  *  You  are  decidedly  in  the 
wrong — you  deserve  censure ;  but  ra- 
ther than  mflict  it  on  you,  I  will  vote 
in  your  favour,  in  order  that  you  may 
have  space  for  repentance*  (cheers). 
This  reminds  me  of  a  proposition  made 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Mr  Addison,  who,  lamenting  the  vio- 
lence of  party  feeling,  the  heats  and  i^ 
sentments  which  appeared  to  him  to 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  public 
service,  suggested  that  some  bond  of 
tmion,  some  form  of  association  might 
be  produced,  which  should  combine 
neutral  men  in  defence  of  their  com- 
mon rights.     He  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  frame  some  covenant  which 
all  moderate  men  might  subscribe,  and 
co-operate  only  for  the  public  good. 
But  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  this  associa- 
tion ;  however,  after  much  reflection, 
he  thought  he  had  hit  on  the  form  of 
covenant  which   all   moderate  men 
might  subscribe.     I  will  read  to  you 
the  form  of  the  association  which  Mr 
Addison  proposed;  certainly  his  ex- 
pectations that  men  might  be  found  to 
subscribe  the  covenant  do  not  appear 
at  first  sight  unreasonable ;  but  I  want 
to  know  if  even  this  moderate  form  of 
subscription  would  embrace  all  iu  these 
times.    Mr  Addison,  in  1 7 1 1 ,  proposed 
this  as  the  form  of  an  association— 
*  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, do  solemnly  declare,  that  we 
do  in  our  conscience  believe  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  and  that  we  shall 
acyudge  any  man  to  be  our  enemy  who 
ezideavours  to  persuade  us  to  the  con- 
trary.   We  are  likewise  ready  to  main  - 
tain,  at  the  hazard  of  all  tliat  is  near 
and  dear  to  us,  that  six  b  less  than 
seven  in  all  dmes  and  places.     We  do 
also  firmly  declare,  that  it  is  our  reso- 
lution ai  long  as  we  live  to  call  black 
black  and  white  white ;  and  we  shall 
upon  all  occasions  oppose  such  persons 
as  upon  any  day  of  the  year  shall  vote 
black  to  be  white,  or  white  to  be  black, 
wHh  the  utmost  peril  of  our  lives 
and  fortunes*  (cheers,  and  a  laugh). 
Now,  if  Mr  Addison  were  alive,  we 
could  prove  to  him  that  his  form  of  as- 
sociation would  not  be  applicable  to 
the  present  timee^  but  that  he  must  so 
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model  it  as  that  it  should  run  thns — 
*  That  we  will  on  all  occasions,  upon 
any  day  of  tlie  year,  vote  black  to  be 
white,  or  white  to  be  black,  whenever 
her  Majesty*s  Government  may  be  in 
danger  (loud  cheers  and  laughter). 
That  form  of  Government  will  insure 
more  signatures  than  the  test  Mr  Ad- 
dison proposed — namely,  consenting 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  that 
on  every  day  in  the  year  black  shall 
be  considered  black  and  white  white 
(continued  cheers  and  laughter)." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  drawing  his 
speech  to  a  conclusion,  presents  the 
following  vivid,  but  surely  not  over- 
chained,  picture  of  our  national  posi- 
tion. 

f«  We  feel  deeply  and  intimately, 
that  in  the  union  of  the  Conservative 
party  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  for  internal  tranquillity 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  ancient 
institutioDs.  It  is  impossible,  I  think, 
to  look  around  upon  the  condition  of 
affairs  without  some  feelings  of  anxie- 
ty and  apprehension;  I  wish  not  to 
exaggerate  them  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  catties  for  anxiety  and  diS' 
trust.  If  we  look  at  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  we  find  a  defal- 
cation of  revenue,  irtVA  a  fair  project 
of  increased  expenditure  (hear,  hear)  ; 
if  we  look  to  our  colonial  possessiotis, 
we  find  in  the  chief  of  them  heart- 
burnings that  follow  a  recently-sup- 
pressed insurrection,  and  the  tfying 
embers  of  revolt  ready  to  he  fanned  into 
flame  by  an  external  spirit  which  ap^ 
pears  to  defy  alt  control  (cheers) ;  if 
we  look  to  our  foreicrn  relations.  We 
find  civil  discord  still  prevailing  in 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  Pen- 
insula— civil  discord  fomented,  I  nnist 
always  think,  by  our  presumptaaus 
and  unnecessary  interference  (loud 
cheers)  ;  if  we  look  to  those  countries 
of  Europe  which,  from  local  situation, 
and  the  relations  nature  has  establish- 
ed, have  been  considered  the  intimate 
and  natural  allies  of  England — if  we 
look  to  Portugal  and  Holland,  we 
shall  find  in  the  one  a  Government 
established  at  once  the  child  and 
champion  of  anarchy,  and  in  both  the 
name  of  England  and  tloglishmen 
contemplated  With  very  different  feel- 
ings from  those  with  which  we  were 
accustomed  to  be  regarded  in  days 
gone  by  (cheets).  We  are  indeed 
m  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  but  we 
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hate  not  that  confidence-^'we  do  not 
.see  prevailing^  throufcliont  Europe 
that  confidence  which  ought  to  he  its 
attendant  (loud  cheers).  We  do 
not  find,  in  contemplating  our  foreign 
relations,  that  any  one  of  the  qnestions 
#hich  most  materially  involre  the 
maintenance  and  continuance  of  peace 
approaches  nearer  to  a  settlement  than 
it  did  several  years  since  (cheers). 
Whether  we  look  at  the  relations  of 
Holland  or.  Belgium,  to  the  state  of 
the  controrersy  relative  to  the  Ameri- 
can houndary  on  the  north-east  of  the 
United  States,  1  think  I  am  warranted 
in  saving  that  the  great  questions,  by 
whicn  peace  may  be  disturbed,  and 
without  the  solution  of  whieh  there 
can  be  Httle  guarantee  for  its  continu- 
ance, $iiU  remain  nniettkd  (loud 
cheers).  These  are  reasons  not  fir 
despondence   nor  ttnmanfy  fiar,  but 

FOR  CONTINUED  EXERTION  AND  UNION 
AUONQ  THE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  CON- 
SERVATIVE PARTY  (loud  cheers).  By 
that  union  we  shall  best  be  enabled  to 
maintain  the  mii.d  predominance  op 
THE  Protestant paith  in  evert  part 
OP  THE  United  Kingdom  (cheers) ; 
b  y  that  union,  and  by  it  alone,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  promote  what  we 
call  Conservative  principles  (loud 
cheers)." 

These  last  words  are  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  glowing  delineation  of  Con- 
servative opinions,  forminc'  a  fit  pero- 
ration to  this  noble  speech,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  either  the 
wisdom,  the  eloquence,  or  the  probable 
efiect  on  the  national  mind. 

**  If  asked, '  What  do  yon  mean  by 
Conservative  principles?*  as  we  are 
sometimes  taunted  with  giving  a  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  description  of  them^ 
I  would,  in  conclusion,  briefly  state 
the  meaning  I  attach  to  them.  By 
Conservative  principles,  then,  I  mean, 
and  I  belleVe  you  mean,  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Mo* 
narch,  the  maintenance  of  the  just 
powers  and  attributes  of  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  the  country 
(cheers),  and  the  determination  to  re- 
sist even/ encroachment  which  can  cur- 
tail the  Just  rights  and  settled  privileges 
of  one  or  other  of  those  three  branches 
of  the  constitution  (cheers).  By  Con- 
servative  principles,  we  mean,  thatj 
coexistent  with  the  equalitu  of  civil 
rights  and  privileges,  there  shall  be  an 
established  bblioion,  paid  and  en- 
couraged bt^  th$  State  (cneers  )  |  ttnd 


that  this  established  reHghn  shaft  main- 
tain the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
reformed  paith  (loud  cheers).  ByCon- 
scrvative  principles  we  mean  a  steady 
resistance  to  every  project./br  the  alien- 
ation of  Church  property  from  strietfy 
spiritual  purposes  (cheers).  We  do 
not  mean  to  raise  an  unnecessary 
cry  to  Serve  a  political  end,  that  the 
Church  is  in  danger ;  but  we  do  put 
it  to  every  reasonable  man  to  say  whe- 
ther those  proposals  do  not  endanger 
the  Church,  which  if  carried  Into  ef- 
fisct  would,  in  Ireland,  alienate  from 
that  Establishment  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  her  property,  in  violation  of 
binding  compacts  and  the  most  solemn 
assurances,  and  devote  it  to  the  nur- 
poses  of  education,  expressly  excluding 
instruction  In  the  main  principles  and 
precepts  of  the  Protestant  religion 
(cheers)  ;  we  do  pttt  it  to  every  rea- 
sonable man  to  say  whether,  althotigh 
their  property  be  improved,  if  eononr- 
rently  the  Bishops  in  England  should 
be  made  stipendiaries  of  the  State, 
the  Church  could  l>e  free  fVom  danger, 
its  own  revenues  being  applied  to  re- 
lieve property  from  a  burden  to  which 
it  has  been  immemorially  subject 
(cheers)— if  those  two  measures,  the 
unlimited  alienation  of  Church  proper- 
ty in  Ireland  to  secular  purposes,  and 
the  application  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  in  England  to  the  r^itf  of 
property  from  charges  to  which  it  has 
alwags  been  liable,  thereby  threaten- 
ing the  dissolution  of  that  connexion 
between  Church  and  State  implied  in 
the  contribution  of  property  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Church,  and  which  Lord  Althorp  re- 
garded Is  essential  to  the  integrity  of 
Uie  Establishment  (cheers)  —  we  do 
ask,  if  those  two  measures  were  pass- 
ed, whether  they  would  not  greaify 
endanger  the  mainJtenance  of  the  Bsta- 
blishmeni  in  both  countries  f  (cheers). 
By  Conservative  principles  we  mean 
the  rescuing  frofn  threafimsd  danger 
our  Protestant  establishments  (cheers). 
Nay  more,  we  mean  the  infliction.  If 
we  can,  of '  a  htavg  blow  and  a  great 
discouragement*  iqwn  those  prifieiples 
U^hich  are  antagonists  to  TtiB  ssta- 
BLisuMBNT  of  t/tc  ProtestantfrUh  in 
these  realms  (loud  cheers).  By  Con- 
servative principles  we  mean  the 
maintenance  of  our  settled  institntims 
in  Church  and  State  (cheers),  and  we 
ipean  also  the  presenratien  and  de- 
fence of  thit  c^mbin^^n  itf  Imv,  of 
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institutions,  of  usages,  of  habits,  and 
manners,  which  have  contributed  to 
mould  and  form  the  character  of 
Englishmen,  and  which  have  enabled 
this  country,  in  the  contentions  and 
fearful  rivalry  of  war,  to  extort  the 
admiration  of  her  enemies  (cheers), 
and  in  the  equally  glorious  career  of 
peaceful  industry,  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, of  mechanical  skill,  of  social 
improvement,  have  endeared  the  name 
of  England  and  of  Englishmen  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  to  those  who 
seek  for  t/ie  establishment  of  liberty 
vnthout  license,  and  look  to  the  main^ 
tenance  of  that  pure  form  of  religion 
which  is  at  once  the  consolation  <ftlie 
virtuous  man,  and  the  best  guarantee 
which  human  institutions  can  afford, 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
Kight  Honourable  Baronet  sat  down 
amidst  loud  and  protracted  cheering." 

We  can  now  do  little  more  than 
turn  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley, 
which  we  shall  insert  at  some  length, 
from  a  wish  to  brighten  our  pages 
with  so  splendid  a  reflection  of  the 
powerful  and  generous  mind  of  thb 
aistinguished  man,  whose  alliance  with 
the  Conservative  party  is  alike  credi- 
table to  them  and  to  himself.  The 
remarks  which  we  might  have  been 
induced  to  make  upon  this  address, 
have  in  the  main  been  anticipated  by 
what  we  have  already  said  as  to  the 
formation  of  that  honourable,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  indissoluble  union  from 
which  the  country  expects  erelong 
to  derive  the  long  desired  advantages 
of  secure  government  and  wise  legis- 
lation : 

Lord  Stanley,  on  his  health  being 
drunk,  rose  to  return  thankv,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  cheering 
subsided  and  permitted  him  to  pro- 
ceed. The  noble  Lord  said,  that  to 
be  received  in  such  a  manner  by  any 
body  of  hb  countrymen  must  be  a 
source  of  the  deepest  gratification  to 
any  man ;  and  they  might  more  easily 
conceive  than  he  (Lord  Stanley)  find 
words  to  express,  the  overpowering 
feelings  under  which  he  rose  to  ac- 
knowledge the  reception  which  he  had 
met  with  from  a  body  of  men  such  as 
that  which  he  now  addressed,  and 
which,  considering  their  numbers, 
their  public  importance,  and  their 
union  of  sentiment,  constituted  the 
most  important  public  body  that  he 
had  ever  met  on  any  g^reat  public  oc- 
casion.   He  felt  the  reception  nfhich 


they  had  given  him  the  more  sensibly, 
because  to  many  of  those  whom  he  now 
addressed — perhaps,  he  might  say,  to  * 
the  majority — he  had  been,  by  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty  at 
a  previous  period  of  his  public  life, 
compelled  to  stand  in  Opposition  (hear» 
hear).  And  why  did  he  say  that  this 
circumstance  gave  him  greater  plea- 
sure than  if  he  were  receiving  the 
same  mark  of  respect  from  those  with 
whom  he  had  always  acted  ?  Because 
he  felt,  with  honest  pride  felt,  that  they 
sunk  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
had  exbted,  in  their  conviction  of  the 
honesty  of  the  principle  which  had 
brought  about  the  change  (loud  cheers). 
It  was  because  he  knew  that  had  he 
been  so  degraded  or  so  base  as  to  join 
their  ranki  from  any  unworthy  per- 
sonal motive,  from  any  consideration 
of  private  interest  at  t/ie  sacrifice  or 
suppression  of  any  public  principle, 
he  would  not  have  been  received  as  he 
had  been  that  day  (cheers).  It  was 
because  he  knew,  that  tJiough  as  poli' 
ticians  tJiey  mig/U  have  rejoiced  in  the 
accession  of  a  recruit,  yet,  as  gentle' 
men,  they  would  have  spurned  an  in- 
sincere  albf  (cheers).  Yea,  gentlemen, 
his  right  honourable  friend  had  truly 
said  that  their  union  was  founded  on 
higher  and  more  enduring  motives; 
it  was  founded  on  the  strongest  mo- 
tives which  could  act  on  private  feel- 
ing  or  influence  public  conduct  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  founded  on  the  sense 
of  common  danger  (clieers) — on  the 
conviction  of  a  common  interest ;  not 
that  sordid,  base,  and  personal  interest 
which  might  gratify  and  profit  them 
as  individuals,  but  on  their  conviction, 
and  on  t/ieir  united  opinion  as  to  the 
quarter  from  which  danger  was  threa- 
tened to  our  institutions,  and  as  to  the 
means  by  which  that  danger  was  to  be 
warded  off,  and  our  institutions  pre- 
served  (loud  cheers).  So  far,  there- 
fore, from  it  requiring  any  expla- 
nation or  apology,  it  would,  indeed, 
have  been  most  extraordijaary  if, 
after  a  great  change  had  been  made 
in  the  three  \  component  portions 
which  formed  the  balance  of  the 
empire,  giving  an  additional,  and  as 
it  might  appear  to  some  an  alarming 
power  to  the  democratical  branch  of 
the  Constitution — it  would,  he  said, 
lutve  been  most  strange  if  there  had  not 
been  many  men  who,  previously  appre* 
hending  danger  from  the  too  great  influ' 
ence  of  the  monarchical  or  aristocrati" 
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cal  brancheSf  should  not,  when  a  great 
change  was  made,  diminishhig  tht 
power  of  those  two  branches,  have  liad 
the  honesty  to  throw  their  weight,  hoW' 
ever  small,  into  that  balance  which 
seemed  the  lightest  (cheers).  This, 
then;  without  disguise  or  concealment, 
the  offspring  of  no  intrigue,  negotia^ 
tion,  or  compromise — this  was,  be 
would  not  say  the  secret,  but  the  rea* 
son,  the  ground  and  foundation,  the 
solid  and  enduring  foundation  of  their 
union  (loud  cheers). 

He  then  proceeds  to  express  how  high 
a  gratification  he  felt  at  having,  in  such 
societ7,4)een  selected  as  the  organ  to 
bring  before  their  notice thatwhich was 
in  truth  the  keystone  and  bond  of  their 
union,  that  which  was  the  mainspring 
of  all  their  strength,  that  which  they 
were  prepared  to  uphold,  strengthen, 
and  confirm,  that  wnich  was  the  veiy 
essence  of  all  their  Conservative  feel-  , 
ingSfthe  British  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State  (rapturous  cheering).  It 
had  been  truly  observed  by  one  who 
well  knew  what  he  spoke  of,  that  there 
was  a  vast  difference  between  the 
Whigs  of  1835  and  the  Whigs  of 
1832  (hear,  hear);  but  if  gentlemen 
would  refer  to  history,  he  thought 
they  would  find,  when  they  compared 
the  Whigs  of  1838  with  the  Whigs  of 
1688  (cheers),  that  there  was  indeed  a 
wide  difference  between  the  political 
principles  which  actuated  the  great 
men  of  the  former  period,  and  Uie 
principles  which  were  professed  by 
those  who  called  themselves  the  Whigs 
of  the  present  day  (cheers).  If  he 
read  history  right,  he  found  that  the 
great  men  of  the  former  period  con- 
sidered as  indispensably  connected 
and  interwoven  with  our  mixed  con- 
stitution,  and  as  giving  strength  and 
stability  to  all  its  parts,  and  form- 
ing the  strongest  bulwark  of  our  civil 
liberty — the  maintenance  of  a  national 
and  Protestant  Establishment  (cheers) . 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  those  who 
called  themselves  the  Whigs  of  the 
present  day  also  appeared  to  regard 
these  great  elements  as  combined; 
but  in  their  mind  they  seemed  com- 
bined only  for  the  purpose  of  being 
made  one  and  each  the  object  of  w/«- 
form  and  constant  aggression  (cheers). 
The  Radical  party,  wise  in  its  gene- 
ration, knew,  and  knowing,  steadily 
and  perseveringly  acted  on  the  know- 
ledge, that  no  one  of  those  great  ele- 
ments could  fe^l  a  blow^  without  the 


blow  being  felt  by  all  the  rest  (hear, 
hear).  They  looked  out  for  tlie 
feeble  place  whereon  to  make  the  first 
assault,  and  when  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed by  violence,  they  sought  to  un- 
dermine by  fraud  (hear,  hear).  To 
meet  their  endeavours  required  not 
only  much  coolness,  but  as  much  per- 
severance and  industry,  in  a  better 
cause,  as  were  displayed  by  their  op- 
ponents (cheers).  Not  many  years 
since  the  favourite  object  of  attack 
was  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  was  not 
opposed  alone  by  the  low  and  insigni- 
ficant, but  by  some  among  the  learned 
of  the  land  and  occupying  high  places 
(hear,  hear).  It  was  true  that  the 
chorus  raised  against  that  body  had 
sunk  into  a  snarling  whimper;  but 
the  party  only  waited  for  another  oc- 
casion to  renew  its  attacks.  How  had 
those  attacks  been  met  ?  By  conces- 
sion ?  by  yielding  to  any  of  the  de- 
mauds  made  by  those  who  attacked 
the  Peerage?  No.  They  had  been 
met  by  a  forbearing,  but  unflinching 
exercise,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  their  constitutional  powers  ; 
they  had  been  met  by  an  appeal  to  the 
good  sense,  prudence,  and  judgment 
of  the  British  people  (cheers).  What 
was  now  the  favourite  olject  of  at- 
tack ?  Scarcely  any  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  could  be  pointed 
to  with  respect  to  which  a  desire  was 
not  manifested  to  depreciate  and  in- 
jure them.  He  saw  a  systematic  de- 
sire to  degrade  the  magistracy  (cheers) 
— to  weaken  the  bonds  which  bound, 
in  legitimate  union,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country  with  the  population 
of  their  neighbourhoods,  and  to  draw 
seldom  on  them  for  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  which  they  con- 
scientiously and  unpaid  performed 
(cheers).  He  saw  a  svstematic  desire 
to  overthrow  every  thing  which  ap- 
peared not  to  forward  the  democratic 
will ;  but  above  all,  a  determination, 
supported  by  all  the  malignity  of  bit- 
ter hostility,  and  favoured  by  indiffer- 
ence and  lukewarmness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  ought  to  oppose  it — a 
determination,  he  said,  to  destroy,  to 
wealtcn,  and  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Established  Church  (loud 
cheers).  They  were  sometimes  taunt- 
ed with  raising,  without  cause,  the  cry 
of  *  The  Church  in  danger ; '  but  when 
he  saw  how  many   gentlemen  were 
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then  present,  who  would  go  fortb  iuto 
tiieir  respective  neighbourhoods  and 
scatter  and  disseminate  over  the  whole 
country,  among  their  neighbours,  de- 
pendents, and  connexions,  tlie  principle 
of  attachment  to  the  sister  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland — when  he  knew 
how  strong  a  hold  those  Churches  had 
on  the  affections  of  the  people — how 
the  attacks  made  on  them  had  called 
forth  increased  energy  in  their  defence 
and  maintenance,  he  began  to  hope 
that  the  •  Church  was  not  in  danger* 
(cheers). 

Having  then  in  a  voice  of  warning 
and  counsel  exhorted  them  not  for  one 
moment  to  relax  in  their  exertions 
from  a  too  confident  or  overweening 
estimation  of  their  own  strength,  he 
thus  continues : — <<  He  was  told  that 
no  less  than  313  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  joined  in  the  present  mag« 
niticent  public  tribute  of  respect,  re- 
gard, and  aB^ction  to  his  right  hon. 
friend.  How  many  of  these  men  would 
flinch  from  the  expression  of  the  same 
devoted  attachment  within  the  next 
forty- eight  hours  ?  (a  burst  of  cheers, 
which  lasted  for  several  moments).  If 
the  energy  and  zeal  which  were  mani- 
fested that  night  was  not  a  mere  hasty 
and  evanescent  feeling  which  might 
evaporate  in  a  short  time,  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
strong  and  mature  conviction  of  tliis 
mighty  party,  then  the  Church  and 
the  institutions  of  tliis  country  were  in- 
deed safe  (cheers).  Let  them  re- 
member it  was  not  zctol  alone,  it  was 
not  the  hasty  expression  of  excited 
feeling  which  must  win  the  battle,  it 
was  patient  stiuggling  against  toil  and 
fatigue,  against  manoeuvres,  against, 
p#rlu^>s,  defeat — it  was  untiring  in- 
dustry, it  was  unrclaxed  energy,  it  was 
indomitable  confidence  in  their  leader 
(loud  applause).  It  was  that  confi- 
dence which  sustained  the  British  sol- 
dier in  apparent  apathy  behinct  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vcdras;  it  was  tlic 
same  confidence  with  which  the  troops 
of  Waterloo  lay  couched  in  inaction 
until  the  time  when  their  great  chief- 
tain gave  the  word  to  charge  (cheers). 
It  was  the  determination  to  hazard  the 
great  cause  by  no  trifling  proceeding, 
the  offspring  of  personal  caprice ;  it 
was  the  determination  not  to  flinch 
from  the  great  cause  from  too  nice  an 
estimation  of  some  expression  which 
might  chance  to  be  used  ;  it  was  the 
ile^rmifHttiQn  never  to  affirm  a  princi" 
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pie  which  they  did  [not  believe  in,  and 
nevcTf  under  any  circumstancess  to 
shrink/rom  the  affirmation  of  tlie  prin- 
ciple which  they  did  believe  in  (loud 
applause).  If  in  this  laborious  and 
wearisome  course  they  should  at  any 
time  feel  inclined  to  falter  in  their  en- 
deavours and  relax  from  the  struggle, 
let  them  reflect  what  it  was  they  were 
about  to  sacrifice,  and  then  be  was 
sure  that  no  personal  interest,  no  light 
or  trifling  consideration,  would  deter 
them  from  the  course  they  had  adopt- 
ed, and  their  conduct  would>  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  be  the 
means  of  nijdntalning  and  preserving 
that  which  was  the  (^ject  of  their  re- 
spect and  love,  that  which  he  now  gave 
them  as  a  toast,  *  Our  constitution  in 
Church  and  State.' " 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  extracts 
with  a  pointed  observation  made  by 
Lord  Franc'is  Egerton,  in  proposing 
the  health  of  the  noble  Chairman,  to 
whom  the  origin  of  the  meeting  was 
principally  to  be  ascribed,'  that  though 
it  might  please  her  Majes^'s  Govern- 
ment to  cast  ridicule  on  it,  certain 
it  was  that  they  could  not  collect 
around  them,  wit/wut  contrivance,  ne^ 
gotiaiion,  and  previous  consultation, 
300  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(cheers).  There  was  not  any  topic 
connected  with  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try that  had  not  been  touched  upon  ; 
and  supposing  a  meeting  of  the  adAe^ 
rents  of  the  Ministers  to  take  place, 
uould  it  not  be  necessary  to  setUe  be^ 
foieJiandw/iat  subjects  should  be  qfohen 
of,  and  what  left  alone  ?" 

If  there  are  any  simple  or  prqiudlced 
pei'sons  who  have  hitherto  been  delu- 
ded into  an  idea  that  the  Conservative 
party  are  held  together  by  no  bonds 
but  those  of  corruption,  selfishness^ 
and  Ulibcrality,  let  them  study  the  re- 
cords of  this  celebration  and  renounco 
their  errors.  If  there  are  any  oppo- 
nents of  that  cause  who  have  counted 
for  a  continuance  of  Whig  ascendency 
on  the  rumoured  preva^ce  of  va- 
cillatioi^  disunion,  and  mutual  dis- 
trust in  the  Conservative  nanks,  let 
them  read  these  speeehcsy  and  trem- 
ble to  see  the  truth.  Let  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution  derive  from  this 
source  additional  confidence  and  con- 
viction, that  while  their  principles 
have  even  now  attained  sucli  an  in- 
fluence as  to  protect  our  institu- 
tion^  from  injury,  thev  have  not  vet 
r^acWd  tlteir  destinea  efevaiioQi  bat 
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are  daily  rising  to  a  more  powerful 
ascendency  over  the  public  mind.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  unequalled  union 
of  talent,  wisdom,  experience,  and 
principle,  of  which  we  can  boast, 
IS  enlisted  on  the  side  of  error,  or 
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doomed  to  be  exerted  without  sucoeis. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  combination  of 
imbecility,  foUv,  blundering,  and  de- 
basement which  is  opposed  to  us  is  as- 
sociated in  the  cause  of  truth,  or  will 
ei\joy  more  than  a  short-liyed  triumph. 


2. — THE  APFROPRUTION  CLAUSE* 


What  has  become  of  the  Appro- 
priation Clause?  It  has  gone,  we 
suppose,  to  that  great  depot  of  things 
lost  on  earth,  the  Moon,  and  may  be 
found  there  along  with  the  other 

"  Vaoi  diaegtti  ofae  non  ban  WMk  loco," 

when  a  second  Astolpho  shall  take  the 
trouble  of  visiting  that  planet  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  lost  project. 

dertainlv,  strange  as  have  been  the 
changes  of  opinions  on  the  part  of  the 
Whig  party  within  the  last  few  years, 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion of  Appropriation  affords,  from  first 
to  last,  the  completest  proof  of  the 
mean  spirit  of  party  and  desperate  at- 
tachment to  place  by  which,  amidst 
all  their  pretended  zeal  for  popular 
rights,  they  have  ever  been  steadily 
actuated.  We  venture  to  say  such  a 
spectacle  was  never  exhibited — cer- 
tainly never  in  the  annals  of  Great 
Britain — as  that  of  a  Ministry  and  a 
party  who  had  forced  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  the  celebrated  resolutions 
of  1635,  declaring  the  principle  of 
Appropriation  to  be  a  vital  ingredient 
in  every  scheme  for  the  arrangement 
of  tithes,  resting  their  resistance  to  Sir 
Thomas  Ackland*s  amendment,  on  the 
ground,  and  actually  taunting  their  po- 
litical opponents  with  their  blindness 
in  not  at  once  perceiving  the  fact,  that 
the  plan  now  submitted  to  the  House  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  1838,  does  not 
embo(fy  the  principle  of  Appropriation, 

We  look,  in  fact,  upon  tlie  conduct 
of  the  Whigs  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion as  so  completely  an  epitome  of 
their  whole  poiiey,  that  we  think  it 
right,  now  that  the  measnre  is  in  aH 
probability  practicaUy  constgned  to 
the  tomb,  to  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading 
points  connected  with  its  rise,  progress, 
decline,  and  fall. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  dose  of  the  debate,  in  answer 
to  the  charge  which  the  whole  House 
of  Commons  knew  to  be  well  founded, 
viz.  that  tbeir  famous  resoluti<»QS  had 


been  brought  forward  with  the  view 
of  turning  out  the  Administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  stated  that  "he  was  > 
prepared  to  show  on  evidence  entirely 
mcontrovertible,  thcU  the  assertion 
that  the  Appropriation  resolutions  were 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  Meeting  a 
change  qfCrovemment  was  not  only  not 
true,  but  that  it  was  the  reverse  ^the 
fact.'*  This  was  "lofly,"  as  Bottom 
says ;  but  how  stands  the  fact  ?  The 
evidence  that  the  resolutions  of  1835 
were  not  got  up  or  brought  forward  to 
overturn  the  Administration  consists 
in  this :— that  in  1834,  Sir  E.  Wilmot 
wrote  to  his  consUtuents  that  the  pre- 
sent Ministers,  who  were  then  in  power, 
<*  were  preparing  steps  to  appropriate 
the  surplus,  if  any,  of  the  ecclesiastioal 
revenues  of  Ireland."  We  are  de- 
lighted with  the  referenee  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Ministers  in  1834,  for  in 
fact  it  forms  an  additional  feature  of 
meanness  and  inconsistency  in  tiieir 
case. 

In  that  year,  it  will  be  recollected^ 
Mr  Ward  brought  forward  his  motiou. 
— the  first  in  which  the  Appropriation 
principle  makes  its  appearance— for 
the  application  of  the  surplus  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  purposes  of 
the  State.  The  Ministry  opposed  t/te 
motion,  and  up  to  the  time  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  came  into  office  this  was 
tlie  only  occasion  on  which  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  vote  upon 
the  suDJect. 

True,  with  tliat  evasive  policy  which 
has  always  distinguished  their  Adminis- 
tration, they  appointed  a"  commission 
to  enquire  into  the  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  view 
of  showing  how  far  the  alleged  excess 
of  revenue  existed.  They  were  perfect- 
ly aware  that  the  result  of  that  exami- 
nation would  be  to  demonstrate'that  no 
excess  exbted ;  but  at  least  this  much 
is  plain,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  distinctly  implied  that  up- 
on the  result  of  its  enouiries  would 
depend  the  question  whetner  any  mea- 
sure in  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the 
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Irish  Church  was  called  for  or  justifi- 
able. 

So  stood  matters  when  the  Whig 
Ministry  were  dismissed  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  came  into  power.  The  Com- 
tnittee  had  not  reported.  The  ques- 
tion stood  precisely  where  it  did  when 
the  Whig  Government  opposed  Mr 
Ward's  motion.  But,  instigated  by 
disappointment,  love  of  power,  and 
hatred  of  that  great  party  before  which 
tbey  had  so  long  quailed,  and  which 
now  appeared  to  be  again  in  the  as- 
cendant, the  famous  or  infamous  com- 
pact of  Litchfield  House  between  the 
Whig  and  Radical  party  was  formed, 
in  which  this  question  of  Appropria- 
tion was  agreed  on  as  the  most  favour- 
able upon  which  the  new  Government 
cotdd  be  assailed.  The  grievances 
attending  the  existing  state  of  tithes, 
be  it  observed,  had  been  on  all  hands 
admitted :  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  indi- 
cated his  intention  of  applying  himself 
immediately  to  their  remedy,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Tithe  Composition 
Bill,  by  which  the  clergy  were  to 
waive  their  right  to  a  certain  portion 
of  their  income,  in  order  to  secure 
payment  of  the  rest  without  those 
scenes  of  irritation,  hostility,  and  even 
bloodshed,  which,  thanks  to  the  in- 
cendiary measures  and  speeches  of  the 
Whigs,  had  too  often  attended  the 
collection  of  tithes  under  the  former 
system.  But  this  measure,  so  press- 
iugly  called  for,  the  Whigs  deter- 
mined to  frustrate  by  linking  with  it 
another  with  which  it  had  no  connex- 
ion whatever;  namely,  that  any  sur- 
plus of  revenue  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  Church  should  be  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  education,  without  distinction 
of  religious  persuasion.  Without 
waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee, or  ascertaining  even  the  probabi- 
lity of  a  surplus,  the  Whigs,  assisted 
by  their  Radical  allies,  succeeded,  by 
a  majority  of  27,  in  carrying  the  two 
following  resolutions : — 

"  That  any  surplus  revenue  of  the 
present  Ciiurch  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land, not  required  for  the  spiritual  care 
of  its  members,  he  applied  to  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  education  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  without  distinc- 
tion of  religious  persuasion,  providing 
for  the  resumption  of  such  surplus, 
or  of  any  such  part  of  it  as  may  bo 
required,  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  members  of  tho  Established 
Church. 


[Jime^ 


"  That  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  this  House 
that  no  measure  upon  the  subject  of 
tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satisfac- 
tory and  final  adjustment  which  does 
not  embody  the  principle  contained  ia 
the  foregoing  resolution." 
•  It  is  a  fine  example  of  political  jus- 
tice that  these  resolutions,  the  offspring- 
of  the  basest  party  spirit,  and  brought 
forward  with  no  other  view  than  that 
of  displacing  apolitical  opponent,  have 
proved  a  source  of  torment  to  their  au- 
thors ever  since .  They  have  hung  like 
a  millstone  round  their  necks,  fettering 
themselves  just  as  much  as  they  have  ob- 
structed the  settlement  of  the  question 
which  they  were  originally  intended  to 
embarrass  and  confound.  Deeply,  we 
doubt  not,  do  the  present  Ministry  re- 
gret their  existence  on  the  Journals  of 
the  House,  and  gladly  would  they 
have  consented  to  their  erasure  if  such 
consent  would  not  have  stamped  the 
original  introduction  of  these  resolu- 
tions with  its  true  character  of  mingled 
folly  and  fraud.  They  were  warned 
at  the  time  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the 
consequences  of  thus  committing  them- 
selves and  the  House  to  an  abstract 
resolution  which  would  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  bind  Parliament,  and  yet  could 
produce  no  practical  effect. 

In  despite  of  this  warning  they  per- 
sisted ;  the  resolutions  were  carried, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned.  The 
Whig  Administration  who  succeeded 
brought  forward  a  Tithe  Bill  in  con- 
sistency with  the  resolutions,  embody- 
ing the  principle  of  Appropriation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  separation 
of  the  bill  into  two,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  consider  that  part  which 
related  to  tiUies  apart  from  the  other 
with  which  it  had  been  so  unnatur- 
ally connected,  tlie  Appropriation  of 
Church  Revenues  to  purposes  of  gene- 
ral education.  How  was  that  propo- 
sition met?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  observed, 

**  Theihonourable  Baronet  calls  on  the 
House  to  sever  the  two  propositions,  either 
for  no  purpose  at  all,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  that  portion  of  the  hill  relatuig 
to  the  concession  of  the  million,  and  the 
BcUlement  of  the  tithe  question,  and  of 
throwing  out  the  other  pturt  of  Uie  mea- 
sure relating  to  Appropriation.  Would  it 
not,  then,  have  been  better  for  the  ho- 
nourable Baronet  to  have  candidly  called 
on  the  House  to  rescind  its  former  resolu- 
tion ?  The  more  straightforward  course 
would  have  been  for  the  House  to  have 
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been  caUed  on  to  rescind  its  former  reso- 
lution ;  and  if  any  honourable  gtnileman 
thinki  he  can  vote  fur  thi$  reaolution  with- 
out retcinditiff  the  former  vote^  let  him  re- 
collect the  cheers  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement was  received,  that  it  was 
intended  to  negative  one  part  of  this  bill 
and  to  carry  the  other  part." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  from 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  because  it  affords  a  com- 
plete answer,  by  anticipation,  to  the 
plea  so  much  insbted  on  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  that  the  amendment  of 
Sir  T.  Ackland  was  totally  unneces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  the  resolutions  in- 
terposed no  bar  to  the  settlement  of 
the  (question.  When,  instead  of  a  pro- 
position to  rescind  the  resolutions, 
which  we  readily  admit  must  be  a 
most ,  unpalatable  one  for  their  au- 
thors, the  Conservative  party  adopted 
the  course  of  proposing  a  practical 
measure,  by  which  the  evils  of  Tithe 
might  in  the  first  instance  be  got  rid 
of,  and  the  question  of  Appropriation 
left  for  subsequent  discussion  on  its 
own  merits,  they  were  met  by  the  ob- 
jection that  their  course  is  not  candid 
or  straightforward;  that  they  ou^ht 
at  once  to  have  moved  the  rescinding 
of  the  resolutions ;  and  that  without 
rescinding  that  former  vote  no  Member 
of  Parliament  can  vote  for  any  Tithe 
measure  in  which  provision  is  not 
made  for  the  appropnation  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue.  Now,  again,  when  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the 
new  Tithe  Resolutions,  they  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  move  that  the  former 
resolutions,  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
all  adjustment,  be  rescinded,  they  are 
accused  of  a  mere  factious  desire  to 
degrade  the  Ministry  by  compelling 
them  unnecessarily  to  recant,  and 
erase  resolutions  which  have  no  prac- 
tical operation,  instead  of  entering 
fairly  on  the  consideration  of  the  new 
measure  I 

The  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell  was, 
of  course,  materially  altered  by  the 
Lords*  They  gave  effect  to  that  part 
of  it  which  converted  the  Tithe  compo- 
sition into  a  rent  charge,  deducting 
25  per  cent  from  the  income  of  the 
clergy,  but  rejected  that  portion  which 
embodied  the  principle  of  Appropria- 
tion. The  Bill  returned  thus  modiBed 
to  the  Commons.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  urged  on  Ministers 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  amende 
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ments  into  consideration.  The  an- 
swer was,  tJie  resolutions  stood  in  the 
way.  To  adopt  the  amendments,  to 
enter  on  their  consideration  at  all 
would  be  a  recantation  of  the  resolu- 
tions ;  these  were  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
the  Ministry  could  not,  and  would  not 
give  way. 

Thus  the  Bill  of  1635-6  fell  to  tiie 
ground. 

The  observations  then  made  by 
Lord  John  Russell  were  merely  the 
echo  of  the  resolutions  expressed  by 
Lord  Melbourne  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  For,  on  19th  April  1835,  in 
giving  a  (reluctant)  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Prime  Minister  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  this  distinct  and  unequivocal 
statement :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  I  hold  myself  bound, 
and  pledge  myself  to  act  on  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons." 
And  in  1836,  he  again  declared  that 
he  could  *'  not  give  up  that  principle 
without  a  breach  of  honour .  (Vide 
Mr  E.  M'Donnell's  letter.)" 

So  then — "  Honour  pricks  us  on  I'* 
But  straightway  following  out  the 
reasoning  of  Falstaff,  the  Ministry  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  honour  was  of 
much  consequence  when  weighed  a- 
gainst  interest.  "  What  is  that  word 
Honour.  Air!  A  trim  reckoning. 
Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon,  and  so 
ends  my  catechism  !"  Such  was  ex- 
actly the  Ministerial  conclusion  also. 

After  endeavouring  to  postpone  to  tho 
last  moment  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
Tithe  question  in  the  present  Session, 
Lord  John  Russell  was  at  last  under 
the  necessity  of  intimating  that  he 
intended  to  submit  to  the  House  cer- 
tain resolutions  on  the  subject.  Tho 
former  resolutions,  which  had  been 
pleaded  in  bar  of  every  proposition  not 
embodying  the  Appropriation  princi- 
ple, were  in  full  force,  as  valid  at  least 
as  thev  were  when  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  those  of 
the  House  of  Lords  indignantiy 
thrown  aside.  While  these  existed 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  an  amicable 
and  final  settlement  of  the  question, 
for  even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
new  resolutions  did  not  distinctly  em- 
body the  principle,  what  security  could 
there  be  for  the  Protestant  Church, 
what  permanent  and  satisfactory  ad- 
justment for  all  parties  could  be  looked 
for,  while  it  still  remained  the  records- 
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ed  opinion  of  the  Honse  of  Commonsy 
an  opinion  upon  which  they  had  aU 
tempted  pracdcally  to  act»— -that  if  a 
snrplus  should  arise  it  should  he  Kp- 
propriated  equally  to  Catholic  and 
Protestant  education  ?  To  these  reso- 
lutions the  Movement  party  could  al« 
ways  appeal  as  the  basis  of  a  totwre 
measure,  for  the  present  no  doubt  de- 
layed— ^becau^  the  Whigs  doubt  their 
power  of  carrying  such  a  measure 
even  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  suspended,  like  the  sword  of  Da- 
mocles, over  the  heads  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  and  dependent  on  that 
fVailebt  of  aU  tiireads,  the  good  futh 
and  consistency  of  the  party  in  power. 

This  would  have  been  the  case  even 
if  the  new  resolutions  of  Lord  John 
Russell  had  plainly  abandoned  the 
principle  of  Appropriation.  But  how 
much  more  obvious  the  necessity  of 
rescinding  the  resdutions  of  18d5» 
when  the  nature  of  these  resolutions^ 
their  extraordinary  and  studied  con- 
fusion of  language,  the  different  senses 
in  which  they  were  understood,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  all  explanation  as 
to  their  intent  or  practical  effect, 
from  the  noble  personage  by  whom 
they  were  introduced,  are  tept  In 
view. 

First,  lot  us  mark  the  strangely  sus- 
picious coincidence  between  the  reso- 
lutions of  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
scheme  of  that  ftiend  of  the  Irish 
Church,  Mr  O'Connell.  This  has 
been  most  distinctly  pointed  out  by 
Mr  Eneas  Macdonell,  in  an  able  and 
elaborate  letter  to  the  Times.*  On  the 
22d  of  December  last,  as  reported  in 
a  Ministerial  Journal,  the  Dublin 
Evening  Post,  in  addressing  a  meeting 
of  his  constituents,  he  declared  that  he 
now  *'  laughed  to  scorn**  the  principle 
of  Appropriation,  and  was  determined 
for  total  abolition.  In  a  subseouent 
letter,  addressed  to  his  own  official 
journal,  the  Pilot  (16th  January, 
1836),  he  proceeded  to  account  for  his 
not  having  sought  for  this  total  aboli- 
tion the  year  before,  by  stating  that 
the  position  of  the  Ministry  with  the 
present  Sovereign  presented  facilities 
for  effecting  that  change  of  policy  to 
which  his  late  Majesty  was  opposed. 
He  added  emphatically, "  What  I  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  abolish  Tithes  alto* 
gether.    I  propose  to  give  the  clergy  70 
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per  cent.  That  sum  I  propose  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Treasury.  These  ad- 
vantages my  plan  certainly  has^  and  I 
can  inform  you  it  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  her  Msjesty^s  Go- 
vernment.— It  is,  I  have  good  rea. 
80D  to  believe,  the  obiect  of  their  so- 
rious  attention,  and  I  wonld  not  stj 
that  unless  my  reason  was  a  strong 
one.'*  No  doubt  of  it,  and  so  the  re- 
sult proves. 

"  On  the  9th  of  Ust  Nov«B»b«r  Mr 
O'Connell  anaoonced  his  pita  ia  the  form 
of  a  PabUc  Addreat  to  the  Cteigv  of  the 
Eitahlifhed  Church  in  IreUod.  He  said 
to  them,  *  I  propose  to  deduct  SO  per 
cent  off  the  Tithe«.'  This  was  Mr  O'Cod- 
neU*B  plan  in  November,  and  we  find  Lord 
John  Kussell,  in  humUe  obe^ence  there- 
to, proposing  his  resolutioBi  in  Huch 
following,  the  very  first  of  which  resolu- 
tions is,  *  That  Tithe  compositien  in  Ire- 
land shoiM  be  commuted  into  a  rent 
charge  at  the  rate  of  seven-tenths  of  their 
amount.'  Mr  0*Comie1l  estimates  the 
seven-tenths  at  L.420,000  per  anaara, 
and  then  proceeds,  '  My  proposal  is  lo 
have  thoM)  L.42D,000  per  aMmm  piddeat 
of  the  CkMMolftdated  Fund.*  Lord  iokn 
Russell's  fourth  resolattoB,  aooordiagly, 
provides,  that  for  an  indefinite  period  *  the 
amount  of  ecdeMastioal  rent  dierfe  and 
minister's  money  should  be  paid  to  the  in- 
cumbents from  the  CoasoUdated  Fund.' 
Agala,  and  most  particuUrly,  Ur  O'Con- 
nell,  in  last  November,  distinctly  stated  his 
proposition  in  tliese  terms,—'  I  propose 
tliat  the  lands  of  Ireland,  being  discharged 
of  the  tithes,  shall  be  charged  with  the 
entire  of  the  expenses  of  the  constabulary.* 
Lord  John  Russell*  as  in  duty  bound, 
embodies  this  proposal  of  Mr  0*ConneU 
in  his  own  sixth  resolution, '  That  the  rent 
charges  for  ecclesiastical  Tithe  should  be 
appropriated  by  law  to  certain  local 
charges,  now  defrayed  out  cf  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund  and  to  education,  the8Uf|il«8 
to  form  part  of  the  ConsoHdaSed  I^hmL' 
Thus  we  see,  that  although  Lerd  ielin 
RusseH  professes  to  origiaate  these  reae 
lupous,  he  is,  in  point  of  CmC,  tiie  mens 
Ministerial  mouth-piece  of  the  nder  of 
himself  and  his  ooUeaguea,  whoiaia  truth, 
the  framer  of  these  proposilions.  Veribr* 
the  vesee  Is  the  voioe  of  John,  bat  the 
hand  U  the  hand  of  Daniel  r*t 

The  resolutions  then  emanate  in 
truth  from  O'ConneH.  And  we  haw 
seen  with  what  views  they  are  tanonglit 
forward.  The  total  aboHUon  of  Thhes, 
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not  their  composUloa  by  a  rent  charge^ 
is  bb  object.  "  My  plan  is  to  send 
the  parsons  to  the  Treaaurv,  an^if  the 
English  wish  that  we  snould  have 
more  parsons  than  we  wish,  let  them 
pay  them.**  Is  it  to  bo  wondered  at 
if  resolutions  flowing  from  such  a 
source,  and  from  which  such  results 
are  anticipated,  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion,  and  that  as  a  preliminary 
to  entering  upon  them,  the  Conserva- 
tive party  should  insist  on  removing 
from  the  records  the  obnoxious  re- 
solutions, the  existence  of  which  was 
incompatible  with  any  security  to  the 
Protestant  Church  ? 

But  farther,  the  resolutions  are 
worded  with  such  a  studied  complexi- 
ty and  ambiguity,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say  whether  they  contain 
the  principle  of  Appropriation  or  not. 
Mr  Ward  "  had  thought  the  germ  of 
the  A  ppropriatbn  Clause  was  contained 
in  the  resolutions."  Mr  Bennett  must 
admit  *'  they  were  not  very  clear ;" 
he  had  in  fact  "  devoted  days*'  to  their 
consideration  in  vain ;  it  was  only  af- 
ter the  commentary  of  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell and  Lord  Morpeth  that  be  had 
come  to  perceive  that  they  did  not 
contain  the  famous  principle.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  professes  his  inability 
to  understand  whether  they  do  or  do 
not.     In  the  statement  of  Lord  John 

^  Russellf  which  was  plainly  modelled 

on  the  principle  that  speech  was  given 
to  man  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  there  was 
an  avowal  that  he  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Appropriation,  but  he  eschewed 
all  explanation  whether  his  resolutions 
did  so  or  not.  *<  It  is  matter  of  Jus- 
tice>'*  said  ho  magnibquently,  '^  to 

^  the  peoplo  of  Ireland,  and  neither  by 

my  speech  nor  my  vote  wiU  I  deny 
it."  Precisely.  He  merely  throws 
it  overboard  in  his  resolutions.  Well 
might  Sir  R.  Peel  observe — "  He 
must  say  that  he  never  before  knew 
an  instance  of  a  man  holding  the  si- 
tuation of  Secretary  of  State  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  discuss  a 
great  question  upon  what  he  meant  to 
be  the  foundation  of  its  settlement, 
and  never  to  state  what  he  meant.  Here 
is  another  instance  of  the  uiter  want 
of  straightforwardness  which  distin- 
guishes all  the  .measures  of  the  Whig 
Government.  Having  made  up  their 
minds,  as  it  now  appears,  to  sacrifice, 
for  the  present  at  leas^  the  principle 
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to  which  they  had  recorded  their  inter- 
ference,^-they  dare  not  say  so  in  plain 
terms :  bnt  purposely  fraoto  their  re- 
solutions in  such  a  way  as  shall  allow 
the  Radieah  to  oonstme  them  accord- 
ing to  their  own  wishes,  white  it  shall 
be  open  to  tiiemselves,  when  pressed 
by  the  Conservatives^  to  explam  them 
as  not  containmg  the  obnoxious 
clause. 

Keeping  in  view,  then»  the  quarter 
in  which  these  res<^utions  origmated> 
their  own  ambidexU'ous  and  equivo- 
cal character,  imd  the  speech  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  on  their  introduc- 
tion, we  ask  whether  there  could  be  a 
doi^  that  the  Conservative  party 
vrere  Jnslifiedt  nay  oalled  upon  to  meet 
thai  mo^n  by  an  amendmeat  which 
cMBpelled  the  Mtnistfy  at  lasl  to  qp^eak 
out,  and  to  admit  that  the  ApprqNria- 
tien  prwdple  eOd  not  form  Mrt  of  the 
proposed  arraiig«BMits  ?  To  say,  as 
Loni  J.  RuBseli  alt«iDpted  to  de>  that 
he  had  been  betrayed  aad  AeBeiied  bj 
the  Conservatives,  that  he  had  been 
led  to  suppose  that  a  compromise  on 
the  subject  was  to  take  place,  is  ludi- 
crous. The  pretext  had  not  plausibi- 
lity enaugh  to  deceive  those  who  were 
most  wimng  to  be  deceived.  The 
Duke  of  Wellingtoi^  doubtless,  inti- 
mated his  readiness  to  meet  any  roa- 
sonaUe  proposal  of  settlement  in  a 
coj^respouding  spirit.  So  did  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  What  then?  Did  that 
im^y  the  slightest  abandonment  of 
the  principle  which  they  had  aU  along 
maintained  to  be  a  vital  one,  that  ec- 
cleeiastical  property  shoidd  bo  eiclH- 
sively  devoted  to  eodeaiastioal  pur- 
poses ?  Or  could  it  amount  to  an  en- 
gagement to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  new  resolutions,  while  the  old  stood 
unrecaUed, — and  declaratory  of  prin- 
ciples which  they  believed  to  be  ut- 
torhr  subversive  of  a  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment ? 

But,  farther^  how  could  the  House 
of  Commons  entertain  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  new  resolutions  until  the 
second,  at  least,  of  the  former  was 
rescinded  ?  For  let  it  be  recollected, 
that,  in  addition  to  affirming  the  pro- 
priety of  devoting  any  surplus  of  re- 
venue to  education,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  further  resolved, — "  That 
no  measure  on  the  subject  of  Tithes  in 
Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satirfactory  and 
final  a(ffusimeHi  which  does  not  emboefy 
the  principle  contained  in  the  foregoing 
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resolution,**  Tho  dilemma  in  which 
this  fatal  resolution  placed  Ministers 
was  admirablj  put  by  Lord  Stanley. 

"  The  more  that  the  noble  Lord  proves 
that,  in  hu  present  resolutions,  there  is  no 
principle  of  Appropriation  of  the  surplus, 
the  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  my  hon.  friend  the  hon.  Baronet 
be  agreed  to,  and  the  resolution  rescinded, 
which  denies  the  possibility  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Tithe  question  without  em- 
bodying in  it  the  Appropriation  principle. 
The  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  are  placed  in  this  dilemma,  and 
1  defy  them  to  get  out  of  it.  Either  the 
resolutions  now  proposed  include  the  ob- 
jectionable principle  of  applying  to  secu- 
lar purposes  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
or  they  do  not.  If  they  do,  then  it  is  a 
principle  which  the  noble  Lord  is  perfect- 
ly aware  that  Gentlemen  sitting  upon  this 
side  of  the  House  never  will  give  their 
assent  to.  He  knows  that  no  proposition 
founded  upon  such  a  principle  can  lead  to 
a  settlement  of  the  Tithe  question.  If, 
then,  the  resolutions  do  not  include  that 
Appropriation  principle,  and  the  noble 
Lord  has  declared  tluU  they  do  not,  he 
has  avowed,  then,  that  this  is  a  settlement 
which  does  not  contain  a  principle,  with- 
out which,  he  has  already  avowed,  that  it 
can  be  neither  satisfactory  nor  final — 
(cheers).  Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  ask 
of  the  noble  Lord,  when  he  invites  us  to 
an  amicable  settlement,  to  beg  of  him  at 
once  not  to  stultify  himself  as  well  as  us  ? 
Ho  has  laid  down  in  a  resolution  that 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  settlement 
without  a  certain  principle  being  agreed 
to.  We  ask  of  him  to  rescind  a  resolu- 
tion which  declares  that  the  settlement  he 
is  now  proposing  cannot  be  final." 

So  much  then  for  the  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue.  Ministers  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  abandon  the  Ap- 
propriation Clause ;  and  in  order  that 
the  new  measure,  which  did  not  em- 
body that  principle,  should  be  enter- 
tained at  all,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
previous  resolution  should  be  rescinded, 
which  declared  that  any  such  measure 
must  be  a  mockery  and  delusion. 

But  the  gr^at  point  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Ministerial  party  was  the  com- 
plaint of  the  harshness  of  insbting  on 
their  recanting  in  plain  terms  their 
own  resolutions.  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  particular,  was  furious  at  the  thought 
of  being  obliged  to  play  the  part  of 
Medea  against  his  own  political  off- 
spring. We  are  willing  to  give  up 
our  principle,  it  was  said,  but  how 
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cruel  to  insist  upon  out  eating  our  own 
words  1  That  was  a  degradation  to 
which  they  never  would  submit.  We 
admit  that  it  is  degrading.  It  would  be 
hypocrisy,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  to 
deny  that  the  task  of  open  recantation 
is  an  odious  and  revolting  one.  But 
it  is  surely  little  less  so  to  be  compelled 
to  a  practical  recantation  ;  if  the  thins' 
is  to  DO  done  in  act,  it  makes  little  dlN 
ference  whether  it  is  also  to  be  con- 
fessed in  words.  Above  all,  how  can 
the  present  Ministers  affect  to  feel 
deeply  upon  this  subject,  who,  *'  forced 
by  hunger  and  desire  of  friends,'*  upon 
the  question  of  the  Pension  List,  ac- 
tually borrowed  from  Mr  Harvey,  and 
brought  in  as  their  own,  the  very  mea- 
sure which  they  had  stigmatized  tho 
year  before  as  odious,  disgusting,  and 
revolting  to  every  mind  of  ordhiary 
delicacy  or  feeling  I 

There  are  two  features  connected 
with  this  debate  to  which  we  must  ad- 
vert before  concluding.  The  one  is 
the  unfeeling  and  miserable  attempt 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  throw  discre- 
dit upon  the  clergymen  of  the  Irish 
Church  by  a  tottd  misrepresentation 
of  their  conduct  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  Tithe  adjustment.  Having 
the  legal  right  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  Tithes — an  estate  which,  but  for 
the  unceasing  efforts  at  agitation  which 
the  Whigs  have  either  sanctioned  or 
created,  could  have  been  as  secure  as 
anjf  other  property.  The  clergy  had 
intimated  their  readiness  to  abate  15 
per  cent  upon  their  claims  with  a  view 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  We  do  not 
enquire  at  present  whether  the  15  per 
cent  offered  by  the  clergy,  or  the  30 
per  cent  proposed  to  be  taken  from 
them  by  Loni  John  Russell,  be  the 
fairer  measure  of  abatement.  But 
we  can  scarcely  express  the  surprise 
and  pain  with  which,  in  the  speech  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  we  find  the 
proposal  of  the  Irish  Clergy  thus  mis- 
represented. "  Singular  this,  that  they 
should  give  such  an  exact  measure 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Singular, 
indeed,  that  tnese  Cliristian  clergy- 
men should  exactly  decide  that  peace 
in  Ireland  is  worth  15  per  cent  of  their 
income." — "  The  other  House  of  Par- 
liament,  representing  tlic  clergy  and 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  sent 
down  a  bill  to  us  in  which  a  diminu- 
tion of  25  per  cent  was  made  on  the 
income  of  tne  clergy ;  yet  there  are 
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now  men  in  Ireland,  Christian  cler- 
gymen, who  say  that  the  utmost  that 
they  will  do  for  the  sake  of  peace  is  a 
diminution  of  15  per  cent  and  no  more 
on  the  amount  of  their  income/*  This 
miserable  sneer,  thus  repeated  and 
harped  upon,  was  thus  nobly  and  feci* 
ingly  replied  to  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

*'  I  heard  tho  speech  of  the  noble  Lord ; 
I  heard  the  temper  of  it  with  deep  regret 
(loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition).  It 
is  in  vain  for  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  we 
will  not  concur  in  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  this  question,  when  at  the  same  time  he 
is  opposing  insuperable  obstacles  to  Its 
settlement  by  rousing  every  feeling  of 
pride— by  telling  men  like  the  Irish  clergy, 
men  who  have  l>een  deprived  of  their 
Tithes  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  men 
who  have  submitted  to  poverty  and  op- 
pression, and  who  now  say  they  are  ready 
to  make  futher  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  provided  you  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Establishment;  that  such  men, 
after  such  privation  and  suffering,  should 
be  told  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that 
they  set  a  price  upon  the  value  of  peace— 
these  men  who  offer  to  give  up  15  per  cent 
for  tlie  purpose  of  insuring  peace  in  Iro* 
land — these  men,  who  have  in  many  cases 
abandoned  their  just  right,  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  Tithes — these  men,  who 
have  lived  upon  funds  doled  out  by  charity 
— that  they  should  be  told  that  they  are  in- 
sensible to  the  peace  of  Ireland-^that 
their  constant  anxiety  and  deep  interest 
for  the  Establishment  arise  •  (rem  mere 
mercenary  motives — that  they  think  more 
of  their  pockets  than  of  the  tranquillity  and 
peace  of  the  country — I  say,  Sir,  such 
charges  open  difncultxes  in  the  way  of  a 
settlement  of  this  question  so  ftill,  that  any 
authority  or  counsel  of  mine— if  authority 
I  have — must  fail  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
settlement  (loud  cheers). 

'  or  all  the  ilia  that  hanut  the  dittrtftaed. 
Sure,  the  moti  bitter  U  a  icoraAil  Jtst, '  ** 


We  rather  suspect  that  after  this 
lesson  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be 
more  cautious  how  he  indulges  his  sa- 
tirical vein  against  the  Irish  Clergy, 
shonld  he  proceed  farther  with  his 
new  resolutions,  which,  from  the  post- 
ponement of  the  question  till  aflcr  the 
discussion  on  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Bill,  seems  to  be  doubtfiU. 

The  other  matter  to  which  we  allude 
is  the  conduct  (we  do  not  choose  to 
apply  an  epithet  to  it)  of  those  mem- 
bers, who,  having  voted  against  the 
resolutions  in  1835,  now  voted  against 
rescinding  them  in  1838.  Had  Mr 
Bennett,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  Mr  Townley,  Sir  Robert  Fer- 
guson, Mr  Goring,  Mr  Pusey,  Mr 
Shwey,  and  Mr  Fleetwood  voted  in 
consistency  with  thoir  former  vote,  or 
their  former  professions,  the  Ministe- 
rial majority  of  19  would  have  been 
annihilated.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  any  position  more  humili- 
ating  than  these  gentlemen,  pretend- 
ing to  principle,  have  been  pkced  by 
their  conduct  on  Sir  T.  Ackland's 
amendment.  The  House  received 
with  loud  laughter  Mr  Slaney's  re- 
mark, that  *'  be  had  not  changed 
sides**  though  be  would  have  oppos- 
ed the  original  resolutions,  and  noir 
opposed  their  being  rescinded.  We 
tnist  the  conduct  of  these  gentlemen 
will  sadsfy  such  of  the  Conservative 
party  as  may  have  had  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  what  faith  is  to  be  given 
to  the  professions  of  trimmers,  who, 
afibcting  a  zeal  for  the  Church,  are 
yet  ready,  on  any  Question  which 
threatens  the  dismissal  of  Ministers, 
to  vote  in  opposition  to  all  their  re- 
corded opinions. 
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Anthology,  the  Latin,  No.  I*,  521. 

Arabian  Empire,  the,  661 — origin  of  the 
Arabian  people,  ib.— Mahommed  arises, 
662— the  conquests  of  hla  successors 
rapidly  detailed,  665~the  BriUsh  and 
Arabian  Empires  compared,  668 — ge- 
neral causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Ara- 
bian Empire,  669— the  (bU  of  the  Cor- 
dova  dynasty  depicted,  671 — that  of 
the  Bagdad  dynasty,  where  the  Albaslde 
Kaliphs  established  therafeeWes,  67^ 
— that  of  the  Cairo  dynasty,  where  the 
Fatimites  had  reigned,  673 — the  oitill- 
sation  and  taste  of  the  Arabians  ^Tour- 

*  ably  taken  notice  of,  674->*th«  InAuence 
of  the  Arabian  Empire  on  the  world 
descanted  on,  675. 

Armansperg,  the  Count,  471. 

Athens  in  1837,  469. 

Batrachomyomachia.  From  the  Greek  of 
Homer.  By  Mr  Price  of  Hereford, 
203. 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  By  the 
Transhttor  of  Homer's  Hymns,  631. 

Blumenbach,  87. 

Callimachus*  Hymn  to  Ceres,  by  the  tran- 
slator of  Homer*s  Hymns,  386. 

Canada  and  IreUind,  the  strict  analogy  of 
the  Whig  policy  in  regard  to  these 
countries  clearly  traced,  385. 

Canadas,  a  topographical  and  historical 
sketch  of  them,  214~.Ministerial  policy 
in  them  depicted,  228.^ 

Cocquerel,  M.  Athanese,  a  sketch  of  him 
as  a  French  Protestant  pastor  in  Paris, 
636. 

Colquhoun,  Mr,  his  motion  respecting 
outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  Protestant  Clergy  of  Ireland, 
considered,  805. 

Cologne,  the  Archbishop  of,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  757. 

Consciousness,  an  Introduction  to  the 
PhUoaophy  of,  187,  437,  784. 

Court  and  Cabinet  Gossip  of  a  new  reign, 
the  Accession,  506— morality  of  the 
Whigs,  510wthe  pacte  de  Aunille,  and 


the  election)  512— civil  lists  and  other 
cifil  thingSi  Parliament  and  pensiou, 
{laupers  and  people,  515. 

Crystals  from  a  Cavern,  354. 

Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
No.  VI.,  408^the  mind  of  the  Duke 
charactcrioed,  409— the  volumioousneas 
of  hit  despatches,  and  the  quality  of  his 
writings,  commented  on,  411. 

Discontents  of  the  working  dasses,  421 — 
these  have  arisen  from  the  system  con- 
stantly pursued  by  a  particular  faction 
in  bringing  the  established  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  into  contempt, 
lb. — not  so  much  by  df»ign  as  by  blind- 
ness to  consequences,  422 — but  these 
discontents  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  want  In  tho  principles  of  the  Whigs 
of  a  practical  adaptation  to  Uie  social 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  424 
— the  pursuing  of  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct in  encouraging  democracy,  con- 
demned, 426  —  the  manner  in  which 
the  Whigs  carried  the  Reform  Bill 
promotive  of  mischief,  by  eieiting  the 
masses  and  threatening  the  destruction 
of  property,  427^— by  professing  to  up- 
hold the  people's  rights,  428 — by  cry- 
ing about  rottenness  and  corruption  in 
the  constitution,  ib.— -and  by  represent- 
ing the  former  system  as  the  cause  of 
all  possible  evils,  ib. — disappointment 
at  its  promised  advantages  naturally 
creates  discontent,  429— but  to  keep 
alive  popular  discontent  the  present 
Ministry  has  disregarded  the  responsi- 
bilities imposed  on  them,  ib. — they  have 
confined  their  sympathy  to  those  who 
advocate  the  prosecution  of  organic 
changes  in  the  constitution,  430 — they 
have  countenanced  persons  notorious  for 
their  violation  of  law,  43I-*the  means 
of  checking  fiurther  mischief  is,  that  the 
constitution  shall  receive  no  new  dis- 
turbance, 432 — the  executive  must  be 
compelled  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
Uwsy  433*the  Ministry  must  cei»e  to 
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hold  fellowship  with  vIoUterf  of  the 
laws,  ib. — there  must  bo  increased  dis- 
semiiiatioti  of  Chrietian  instruction,  ib. 
— there  is  fear  the  GoTemment  will 
impede  the  accomplishment  of  one  and 
all  these  remedies,  435— -bat  ode  con- 
solation may  be  derived  firom  the  con- 
templation, that  the  evils  with  which 
we  are  visited  wilt  not  be  without  some 
good  use,  436. 

Father  Tom  and  the  Pope,  or  a  Night  at 
the  Vatican,  Ch^p.  I.  How  Father  Tom 
went  to  take  pot-luck  at  the  Vatican, 
607— Chap.  n.  How  Father  Tom  sack- 
ed his  holiness  In  theology  and  logic, 
608— Chap.  III.  How  Father  Tom 
made  a  hare  of  his  holiness  in  Latin, 
611— Chap.  IV.  How  Father  Tom  and 
his  holiness  disputed  in  metaphysics  and 
algebra,  614 — Chap.  V.  The  reason 
why  Father  Tom  was  not  made  a  car- 
dinal, 617. 

French  Classics,  Modem,  No.  II.,  33. 

Greece,  Sketches  of  Modem,  469,  620, 
816. 

Giiixot  and  Milton,  Wherein  are  exhibit- 
ed plagiarisms  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
former  against  the  latter,  in  his  Pa- 
radise Lost,  803. 

Household  Wreck,  the,  a  tale,  1. 

How  to  avoid  fighting  a  duel,  37 1  • 

Hymn  to  Ceres,  from  CaUimachus.  By 
the  Transhtor  of  Homer*s  Hymns,  386. 

Impressions  of  a  Tour,  No.  I.,  81— Hoi- 
land,  82 — the  Rhine  and  the  Maine, 
84. 

Insects,  on  the  supposed  sensibility  and 
intelligence  of  them  considered,  589. 

Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Con- 
sciousness, 187— Chap.  II.,  189— 
Cbap.  III.,  192— Chap.  IV.,  194— 
Chap,  v.,  197— Part  H.,  Chap.  L,  437 
—Chap.  II.,  443— Chap.  III.,  447— 
Part  IIL,  Chap.  I.,  784— Chap.  IL, 
786— Chap.  IIL,  788. 

lona,  stanxas  on,  406. 

Ireland,  the  outrages  on  the  Protestant 
Clergy  of  that  country,  considered,  805. 

Janin,  Jules,  his  novel  of  One  Heart  for 
Two  Loves,  reviewed,  208. 

King  Edward's  Dream,  a  poem.  401. 

King*s  German  Legion,  the,  739. 

Latin  Anthology,  the,  No.»L,  521. 

Legendary  Lore,  No.  IIL— -the  Suit  of 
Armour  and  the  Skeleton,  161. 

Loss  of  our  Golden  Key,  248. 

May,  1837,  lines  in  the  Wintry,  32. 

Milton,  instances  of  supposed  plagiarism 
from  St  Avitus,  in  bis  Paradise  Lost, 
adduced  against  him,  303. 

Ministerial  policy  in  the  Canadas,  228— 
the  imbecile  conduct  of  Lord  Gosford, 
and  the  impudent  demands  of  the  revo- 
lutionista,  detailed  and  severely  com- 
mented on,  228-24  l^Lord  J>urhiUD*s 


appointment  as  Governor-General  cha^* 
racterlsed,  242 — The  system  in  which  ' 
the   Canadians  mttst  in  future  be   go- 
verned,  indicated,   243 — Their  worth 
to  Britain  as  colonies  appreciated,  245. 

Mitchell,  J.,  bis  life  of  Wallensteui,  Duke 
of  Fricdland,  reviewed,  46. 

Modern.  French  Classics.  No.  II.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael— Chateaubriand — conj- 
pared,  as  philosophical  writers,  with 
Bossuet  and  Fcnelon,  33. 

New  scheme  for  maintaining  the  poor, 
489— Poor-hiw  sonneU,  492. 

New-year's  night.  A  tale  from  the  Ger- 
man, 167— Chap.  II.  168— Chap.  lU. 
170— Chap.  IV.  171— Chap.  V.  173— 
Chap.  VL  175  — Chap.  VIL  176— 
Chap.  VIIL  178-Chap.  IX.  179— 
Chap,  X.  182— Chap.  XL  183— Chap. 
XIL  184— Cliap.  XUI.  185— Chap. 
XIV.  186. 

Niagara,  a  sonnet  suggested  by  Mr  Wall's 
painting  of  the  falls  of,  647* 

Niebuhr,  90. 

Noses,  a  vision  of,  648. 

One  heart  for  two  loves.  By  Jules  Janin. 
208. 

Our  Two  Panniers,  707. 

Our  Two  Vases,  677. 

Panniers,  Our  Two,  707. 

i^icture  Gallery,  the.  No.  IIL  331— Love 
•  at  first  sight,  or  the  fish  out  of  water, 
Chap.  L  334— Chap.  II.  336-Chap. 
IIL  339— Chap.  IV.  341— Chap.  V. 
344— Chap.  VI.  347— Chap.  VII.  349 
—No.  IV.  749— The  Absent  Man.  772. 

Political  parallels,  showing  the  similarity 
of  the  present^  And  a  former  corrapt 
period  of  the  nation,  360 — between  the 
present  states  of  Canada  and  Irehind,385. 

Poor,  new  scheme  for  maintaining  them, 
489. 

PortfoUo,  the.  By  X.  M.  P.  No.  I — 
The  Peel  dinner,  828 — The  appropria- 
tion clause,  841. 

Pfactieal  working  of  Trades*  Union,  281 
-eXbtf^epeal  of  the  Combination  Laws 
in  1825,  though  equitable  in  principle, 
and  suspected  of  having  a  tendency  to 
injure  the  masters,  has  proved  to  be 
chiefly  injurious  to  the  workmen  them- 
selves, by  a  tyranny  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, the  Trades'  Unions,  282— Combi- 
nations have  contributed  to  elevate  the 
wages  of  labour,  286 — The  miseries  at- 
tendant on  strikes,  depleted  from  vari- 
ous authorities,  287 — The  crimes  aris- 
ing out  of  them  are,  first,  appointment 
of  assassins,  296 — appointment  of  wit- 
nesses to  prove  an  alibi,  ib. — collection 
of  funds  to  fee  the  most  eminent  coun- 
sel, 297~->subomation  of  witnesses, 
298 — Another  evil  attending  strikes  is 
the  throwing  multitude^  of  baiftb  idle, 
300wTheGOMec|ueiitincreiue  of  crime, 
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301— «nd  of  the  rate  of  morialily  by 
fever,  !b. — The  true  principle  for  legis- 
lation, to  avert  all  these  dreadful  evils, 
is  the  absolute  and  entire  freedom  of 
labour  from  the  domination  of  the  work- 
ing class,  303. 
Price,  Mr,  of  Hereford,  his  translation  of 
Batrachomyomachla,  from  the  Greek  of 
Homer,  202. 

Progress  and  present  condition  of  Russia 
in  the  East,  a  pamphlet  so  named,  re- 
viewed, and  its  arguments  for  checking 
the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  Russia 
towards  our  Indian  possessions  enfor- 
ced, 97-103. 

Protestant  Clergy  of  Ireland,  the  outrages 
upon  them  considered,  805. 

Prussia,  King  of,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  757. 

Raupoch's  Hohenstauflfen,  being  an  analysis 
of  the  second  part  of  his  Drama  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.  rehitiiig  to  Hen- 
ry's death,  137. 

Russia,  a  pamphlet  so  named,  by  a  Man- 
chester manufacturer,  reviewed,  and  its 
arguments  on  the  weakness  of  that  power 
for  evil  towards  the  interests  of  this 
country,  refuted,  103-112. 

Schlegel,  93. 

Sketch  of  the  Canadas,  a,  214. 

Sketches  of  Modern  t^reece.  Athens  in 
1837, 4C9— the  Count  Armansperg,  471 
—arrival  of  the  King  and  Queen,  474-^ 
state  of  population,  Hydra,  477 — a 
Greek  peasant's  wedding,  480 — No.  II. 
A  visit  to  a  village  of  Attica,  620.— No, 
III.— The  Phanariotes,  816— recent 
authors  on  Greece,  820. 

Sonnet,  suggested  by  Mr  Wall's  painting 
of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  647. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  and  Chateaubriand 
compared  with  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  33. 

Stanzas  written  on  returning  from  lona, 
the  seat  of  St  Columba,  406. 

Supposed  sensibility  and  intelligence  of 
insects  considered,  589. 

Thiers,  M  Adolphe,  his  political  life 
sketched.  311. 

Tomkins  Redivivus,  565— letter  of  Tom- 
kins  to  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine, 60^, 

TroUope's,  Mrs,  her  work  on  Menna  and 
the  Austrians  reviewed,  494. 

Vases,  Our  Two,  477. 

Vienna  and  the  Austrians,  a  work  so 
named  by  Mrs  Trollope,  reviewed,  494. 

Vision  of  Noses,  such  described,  648. 

Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland,  his  life 
by  Mitchell,  reviewed,  46. 

Wellington,  the  Puke  of,  his  despatches, 


by  Colonel  Gurwood,  reviewed,  'So, 
VI.,  408. 

What  have  the  Ministry  done  ?  43 — the 
commencement  of  a  new  reign  always 
popular,  ib. — the  royal  visit  to  the  City 
exhibited  the  unchanged  loyalty  of  the 
l>eople,  ib.^ — the  Queen  opens  the  Ses- 
sion in  person  on  19th  November,  114 
— the  Duke  of  Sussex's  unusual  obtru- 
sion on  the  Address  to  the  Queen's 
speech  characterised,  115 — (he  King 
of  Hanover  libelled  by  the  Ministerial 
organs,  ib. — Lord  Roden's  motion  on 
the  state  of  Ireland  eulogized,  116— 
INIr  0*Brien*s  attack  against  the  elec- 
tion petition  fund  sneered  at,  126— 
the  working  of  the  Reform  Bill  on 
the  combustible  materials  of  Ireland 
considered,  128 — granting  the  commit- 
tee on  the  pension  list  deprecated,  129 
— blunders  of  the  Attorney- General,  Sir 
John  Campbell,  on  the  Abolition  of 
Imprisonment  for  Debt  Bill  exposed, 
134 — blunders  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  grant  for  increasing 
the  income  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
smiled  at,  135 — scene  between  Lords 
Brougham  &  Melbourne  alluded  to,,136. 

Whig  practices  and  Whig  professions',  791 
— No  records  of  the  nation  present  a 
period  like  the  present,  when  men  of 
feeble  intellect  and  questionable  mora- 
lity are  found  to  guide  its  councils,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  men  of  talent, 
792— .notwithsUnding  that  the  Conser- 
vative  party,  which  unites  every  portion 
of  the  constitutional  parties  in  the  state, 
are  daily  on  the  increase,  ib — the  only 
source  of  strength  to  the  Whigs  U  not 
in  property  but  in  th<j  numbers  of  the 
ten  pound  democracy,  794 — Professions 
of  the  Whigs  tested,  first.  Retrench- 
ment, 795— every  year  the  public  ex- 
penditure has  fallen  off,  and  now  the 
revenues  are  declining,  by  numerous 
schemes  of  Caprice,  ib. — second.  Re- 
form, in  which  are  shown  the  complete 
violation  of  their  professions  on  this 
point,  796— ^d,  thirdly,  Peace,  in 
which  our  foreign  relations  are  briefly 
alluded  to,  and  the  state  of  this  country 
in  regard  to  crime,  exhibited.  707 — 
Whig  professions  shown  to  be  Whig 
▼aciUations,  798  — >  the  consequences 
enumerated  of  the  Conservatives  keep^ 
in^  in  the  Whigs,  799. 

Wintry  May,  1837,  Unes  on  the,  32. 

World  we  Live  in,  the,  No.  XV.,  64  ; 
No.  XVL,  453. 

X.,  M.  P.,  the  Portfolio,  No.  L  by,  8*28, 


PrhUed  hy  BaUaniyne  and  Contpani^t  Faul*$  Worh,  Edinburgh. 
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